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and  his  household  by  Bishop  Frederick,  66; 
first  Christian  church  at  As,  67  ;  Olaf  Tryggva- 
son,  the  Royal  Apostle  of  Norway,  68 ;  sends 
Stefner  missionary  to  Iceland,  ib. ;  muscular 
Christianity  of  Than^brand,  missionary  in  997, 
69;  Thangbrand  exiled  from  Iceland  on  ac- 
count of  his  manslaughters,  ib. ;  King  Olafs 
church  founded,  70 ;  the  President  of  the  Al- 
thing paid  to  devise  laws  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tians, 71 ;  formal  adoption  of  Christianity,  June 
24,  A.D.  1000,  72;  analysis  of  the  Saga  of  Burnt 
Njal,  ib. ;  description  of  the  burning,  78,  74; 
description  of  Icelandic  churches,  74,  75 ;  Isleif 
the  first  bishop,  76 ;  the  two  cathedrals,  ib. 

Inquisition  introduced  in  Spain  from  political  not 
relijj^ous  motives,  78. 

Islamism,  original  mission  of^  198. 

Italian  unity  an  idea  produced  by  misgovemment, 
117. 


J. 


Java  described,  255 ;  its  immense  vegetable  wealth, 
ib. ;  Butch  settlement,  ib. ;  as  a  British  depen- 
dency, 256  ;  conduct  of  the  Dutch  after  regain- 
ing it  from  Great  Britain,  ib. ;  Dutch  culture- 
system,  ib. ;'  revenue  from  the  island,  257 ;  Eng- 
lish trade  with  Java,  ib. ;  insurrection,  261. 

Jeffrey's  bloody  assize,  149. 

Jesuits'  false  direction  of  the  education  of  the 
higher  classes,  81 ;  banished  fronrSpain,  ib. 

Juan  (San)  seized  by  General  Harney,  186. 


JC. 

Knight  (Cornelia),  Autobiography  o(  22  j  aothor  of 
'  Dinarbas,'  a  sequel  to  '  Rasselas,'  ib. ;  her  con- 
nexion with  Nelson's  Lady  Hamilton,  28  ;  Lady 
Hamilton's  travelling  companion  selected  as  the 
Princess  Charlotte's  '  lady-companion,'  25 ;  sere-  ^ 
ranee  of  her  Court  connexion,  86.  ^  t 

Koran  no  longer  an  exact  mirror  of  Islamism,  197.   -^'^ 


Labuan,  island  o^  26L 

Lancaster's  system  of  education,  40;  his  nonsen- 
sical system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  42. 

Law  of  nations,  philological,  119;  poetical  or  lite- 
rary, ib*    . 

Leeds  (Duchess  of),  governess  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte. 28. 

Legislatures,  co-ordinate  and  independent  under 
our  Crown,  calamities  of,  106. 

Leopold  and  the  Princess  Charlotte,  81. 

Letters,  1  in  287  fails  to  reach  its  destination,  19. 

Lind  (Dr.),  correction  of  a  statement  respecting^ 
145.  . 

Louis  Philippe  made  to  appear  and  sing  by  a 
chimney-sweeper,  87. 

Lul worth  Castle,  156. 

Lyme  Regis,  historical  .events  at,  161. 


M. 


Macassar,  regalia  of,  ^62. 

Mack's  (Colonel)  aversion  to  bloodsh^  284 ;  cow- 
ardice in  the  capitulation  at  Ulm,  289.  SL  VC 
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Madden'a  (R.  R.)  '  Turkish  Empire  in  its  relations 
with  Chriatianity,*  186.  f 

Maideii  Castle,  Roman  encampment  of,  160. 

Malay  pirates,  26S;  descriptioD  of  their  Teesels, 
264. 

Malrabury,  amphitheatral  oval  at,  160. 

Manslaugliter  and  murder,  Icelandic  distinction 
between,  68; 

Massachusetts  alone  entirely  free  soil  originally, 
126. 

Melville  (Lord),  condemnation  of  188. 
I      *Merrimao*  and  'Monitor,*  action  between,   292; 
\   '*'  armour  and  armament  of  the  •Merrimac,'  293  ; 
V         destroys  the  frigates   '  Cumberland'  and   *  Con- 
gress,'  ib. ;    description   of  the  *  Monitor,*  294  ; 
peculiarity  of  her  structure,  ib. ;  in  what  con- 
sists the  experience  gained  from  the  encounter, 
295 ;  iron-plated  yessels  as  rams,  ib. ;  uselesAness 
of  wooden  men-of-war,  ib. ;  experiments  at  Shoe- 
burynese,  296 ;  contest  between  iron-plated  ves- 
sels and  forts,  297 ;  American  art  of  fighting 
bloodless  battles,  ib. ;  experiments  on  a '  War- 
rior* target^  298 ;  Armstrong  guns,  ib. ;  station- 
ary defences  and  floating  batteries,  299. 

Metcalfs  (Rev.  F.)  •  Oxonian  in  Iceland,'  BO. 

Miall's  (Mr.)  opinions  respecting  the  Establish- 
ment, 43. 

Mindanao,  low  state  of  barbarism  of  Negritoes  in, 
266;  their  concoction  of  poisons,  ib. ;  ascend 
trees  like  monkeys,  ib. 

Ministerial  responmbility,  theory  of,  ?69.    », 

Missouri  compromise,  the,  127. 

Moluccas,   early  description  of  th^  262;  terrific 
volcanic  exolosion  in  Makian,  ib. 
v^  ^  •  Monitor'  and  'Merrimao,'   action  between,  292. 

See  *  Merrhnac' 
v^  .  ..Jiontreal,  neceiwity  of  protecting,  141. 

Morocco,  Spanish  war  with,  89. 

Mosquito,  protectorate  of,  186. 

Murat  protected  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  118. 


National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor, 
origin  of,  89. 

'Nationality,*  principle  of^  elastic,  116. 

Navarino,  *  untoward*  event  at,  produced  two  'sick 
men'  instead  of  one,  111. 

Ne^toes  resembling  the  Bushmen  of  South  Af- 
rica, 266. 

Nelson  (Lord)  and  Lady  Hamilton,  anecdotes  o(  28. 

Nicaragua,  politics  of,  186. 

Norway,  first  Christian  church  in,  69 ;  union  with 
Sweden,  116.  \ 

Norwegian  establishments  on  the  British  eoasti,  62. 


Orange  (Prince  of),  intrigue  to  prevent  his  mar- 
riage with  the  Princess  Charlotte,  118 ;  influ- 
ence of  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  in  preventing 
it,  ib.;  political  projects  connected  with  the 
marriage,  114. 

Oxford  (Bishop  of),  the  place  he  will  occupy  in  the 
history  of  the  English  Church,  288. 


P. 


Pepper,  great  increase  in  ita  importation,  263. 
Philippine  Islands,  264. 

Archipelago  described,  268. 


Pixiney  landslip)  161. 


Piraeus  captured  by  Harald  Hardrada,  60. 

Pitt  (Right  Hon.  W.),  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  o^  268; 
resignation  on  the  King's  refuaaf  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  27 1 ;  the  King's  relapse  into  insaiyty, 
272;  Pitt*s  promise  not  to  renew  the  question  m 
the  King's  lifetime,  ib. ;  contrasted  with  Fox's 
conduct,  278,  274 ;  declining  zeal  for  the  Ad- 
dicgton  administration,  274 ;  resumption  of  of- 
fice, ib. ;  negotiations  with  Fox  and  Grenville, 
276 ;  policy  of  his  administration,  276 ;  charge 
of  severity  to  the  Engliah  Jacobins,  276,  277  ; 
repressive  measures,  277  ;  circninsiances  justify- 
ing an  Alien  Bill,  278 ;  parallel  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  liberty  in  the  United  States,  279;  terror 
inspired  by  the  French  Revolution,  280 ;  did  not 
undertake  a  crusade  agaiost  democracy,  281; 
letter  to  Lord  Stafford,  281,  282;  war  d,ecUu^ 
by  the  Convention,  288 ;  Earl  Russell's  unjust 
censure  of  Pitt,  ib. ;  did  not  go  to  war  for  an 
idea,  ib. ;  contradictory  censures  of  Pitt  by  Lords 
Macaulay  and  Russell,  288,  284,  286  ;  cause  of 
Pitt's  military  ill-success,  284 ;  cause  of  the  disre- 
pute of  his  war  administration,  286 ;  did  not  snr^ 
vive  to  gather  the  fruits  of  his  policy,  287  ;  effect 
on  him  of  Lord  Melville's  condemnation,  288; 
Duke  of  Wellington's  intercourse  with  Pitt, 
289 ;  effect  of  Austerlitz  on  him,  290 ;  last  n»o- 
ments,  290,  291 ;  error  respecting  his  last  worda^ 
291. 

Poland,  Alexander,  at  the  Congreaa  of  Vienna^ 
claims  the  whole  of,  110. 

Porte  and  Seraglio,  distinction  between,  201. 

Portland  Island,  convicts  at^  164 ;  churches  built 
of  Portland  stone,  ib.;  breakwater  155 ;  suposed 
origin  of  the  name,  ib. 

Portlanders,  slingers  and  wreckers,  148. 

Primsignaz  (prima  signatioV  Icelandic,  68. 

Proteotorat^  effects  of  Austrian,  Russian,  and 
other,  IIL 

I^lms,  their  rythmical  arrangement  of  thought 

^..  answering  to  thought,  172. 

Public  schools,  how  to  deal  with  their  dangers 
and  evils,  219.  ^ 


Raffles'  (Sir  Stamford)  ascendency  over  the  people 
at  Bencoolen,  268. 

Railways,   the  United  Kingdom   intersected    by 
V  10,500  miles  of,  1 ;   annual  receipts  27.000,000/., 

'^ib. ;  statistics  of  800,  ib. ;  keen  cou.  petition  not 

Y  injurious,  2 ;  safer  than  any  other  mode  of  tra- 

/"  veiling,  ib  ;  1  in  8,000,000  passengers  killed,  8; 
accidents  caused  by  overwork  of  servants,  ib. ; 

\  distant  signals,  4  ;  break-power  insuflScient,  ib. ; 

^  system  of  continuous  breaks,  6 ;  spraggs  to  assist 
the  breaks,  6 ;  suggestion  for  legal  enforcement 
of  break-ppwer,  ibT;  safe  interval  between  the 
trains  not  observed,  ib. ;  interval  of  time  insuffi- 
cient in  tunnels,  7  ;  suggestions  for  telegraph- 
huts,  8 ;  semaphore-posts  and  signals,  8,  9 ;  col- 
lisions on  single  lines,  8 ;  three  systems  of  work- 
ing single  line^  9,  0 ;  causes  of  accidents  from 
engines  leaving  the  rails,  10;  G.  R.  Stephenson's 
pamphlet  against  high  speeds,  ib. ;  accidents 
m>m  giving  way  of  trenails,  13;  fished  joints 
the  greatest  improvement  in  permanent  way, 
ib. ;  accidents  from  fracture  of  tyres,  18;  pa- 
tented modes  of  fastening  tyres,  14;  Manselrs 
and  Burke's  rival  patent^  in. ;  means  of  inter- 
communication between  different  parts  of  a  train, 
ib. ;  a  train  on  fire,  16;  narrow  escape  of  twen- 
.  ty  persons  from  being  roasted  alive,  ib. ;  narra- 
^'    tive  of  accident  to  a  convict-carriage,  16 ;  explo- 


\. 
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Bioas  of  boilers,  17 ;  accidents  at  facing-points, 
17,18;  anecdote  of  a  wilful  accident  to  prevent  a 
marriage,  18, 19 ;  average  of  77  accidents  a  year, 
19;  three  contingencies  against  which  provision 
ia  impossible,  ib. ;  Government  interference  dis- 
eassed,  19,  20;  more  eouitable  distribution  of 
responsibility  required  between  higher  oflcers 
ana  subordinates,  21. 

Raleigh  (Sir  Walter)  at  Sherborne,  168. 

Reformation,  difference  of  character  in  the  Bnglish 
and  German,  181. 

Rooush  priesthood  in  Ireland,  218. 

Ruoic  inscription  on  an  Athenian  sculpture,  60i 
L^Ruakin  (Mr.),  Turner's  treatment  of,  249. 
-"^  Ruaaell,  rise  of  the  house  of,  169. 

,  Earl,  on  the-Var  of  1798,  288. 


& 

81  Albania  Head,  chantry  on,  167. 

St.  George's  (Mrs.)  'Journal,*  extracts  relating  to 
Nelson  and  L«dy  Hamilton,  28. 

St  John  (Mr.),  Borneo  explored  by,  268. 

Sarawak  described,  260;  steam  communication 
with  Singapore,  ib. ;  British  protectorate  sug- 
irested,  268. 

School  education  '(public),  beneficial  effects  of, 
218. 

■  Society,  origin  of  the  British  and  Foreign, 

89. 
N^  Self-concentration,  curious  Icelandic  mode  of,  71. 
/y  Sherborne  Castle,  168. 

Shoeburyness,  ez|>eriments  at,  296. 

Shrikes,  th«^ir  utility  in  destroying  insects,  266. 

Shuttleworth's  (Sir  J.  K)  opinions  respecting  the 
educational  grant,  46;  letter  to  Earl  Granville 
on  the  Revised  Code,  ib. 

Singapore,  its  establishment  recommended  by  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles.  266  ;  wonderful  increase  of  the 
population,  ib. ;    description  of  the  settlement, 
I  266;  commerce,  267. 

I  Slave-trade,  public  opinion  in  Spain  opposed  to  it. 

,  90, 

\         Solouque  (Fanstin  I.),  Emperor  of  Hayti,  90.  * 

Spanish  |>ossessions  in  the  Eastern  'Archipelago, 
264 ;  wise  conduct  in  governing  them,  ib. 

Speaker  of  the  Law,  Icelandic,  71. 

Spain,  its  prostration  after  the  death  of  Charles 
II.  described,  80 ;  one-fifth  of  the  land  held  in 
im>rtniaui,   81;    three  well-defined   epochs    in 
Spanish   history,  82;    influence  of  the  French 
I  Revolution  on  Spain,  ib. ;  constitutional  govern- 

ment inaugurated  in  1830,  ib. ;  suppression  of 
convents  and  prohibition  of  religious  vows,  ib. ; 
the  people's  bitter  hatred  of  monks  and  friars, 
ib. ;  consequences  of  the  suppression  of  monas- 
teries, ib. ;  future  acquisitions  of  land  in  mort- 
main prohibited,  88 ;  revenues  of  the  different 
ranks  of  clergy,  ib. ;  Spanish  intolerance,  ib. ; 
,  ^ansportation  the  punishment  of  apostatising 

from  the  Romish  Church,  ib. ;  statistics  of  the 
elective  franchise,  84 ;  ascendency  of  the  execu- 
tive over  the  legislature,  lb. ;  progress  of  educa 
tion,  84,  86 ;  great  Uiatural  resources  of  Spain, 
86;  agriculture  the  chief  element  of  exports, 
,  ib. ;  cause  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  climate, 
ib. ;  remll^kable  revival  of  comnaeree,  86 ;  abun- 
dant beds  of  coal,  ib. ;  tariff  the  most  restrictive 
io  jSurope^  ib. ;  fertility  and  mineral  wealth,  87  ; 
fondness  of  the  peasant  for  gay  costume,  ib. ; 
remarkable  increase  of  letters  sent  by  post,  88 ; 
naral  power,  ib.;  number  of  the  army,  ib. ;  war 
with  Morocoo,  89 ;  relations  with  Mexico,  ib. ; 
annexation  of  half  San  Domingo,  ib.;  public 
VOL.  cxn,  20 


opinion  opposed  to  the  slave-trade,  90 ;  attach 

ment  to  monaichy,  91. 
Spence's  'American  Union*  recommended,  124. 
Spice  Islands,  excitement  on  their  discovery,  268. 
Spithead,  forts  to  be  erected  at,  299. 
*  Squatter  sovereignty'  explained,  127. 
Stanhope's  (Earl)  Life  of  Pitt,  268. 
Statesmanship,  practical,  opposed  to  that  of  men  . 

of  genius,  118. 
Stephenson's  (G.  R.)  pamphlet  against  high  speeds 

on  railways,  10. 
Strategist'*,  dearth  of  great,  285. 
Sumatra  described,  267. 
Sumbawa,  description  of  a  great  eruption  in,  252. 


T. 


X 


Tariffs,  American,  1 28.  

Texas,  struggle  as  to  its  admission  among  the  Unit- 
ed State^  127. 
Thornbury's  (Mr.)  Life  of  Turner.     See  *  Turner.' 
*  Tracts  for  the  Times,'  a  counter  movement  to  the  «j»^ 

Wesley  an,  184. 
Trent  question  diecuBsed,  186.  See  'America.* 
Turkey,  Mr.  Madden's  opinion  respecting  English 
protection  of,  186 ;  orimn  of  British  connexion 
with,  187  ;  charter  of  the  Levant  coippany,  ib. 
capitulations  of  1675,  ik ;  amount  of  English 
trade  with,  188;  well  grounded  interest  in  the 
welfare  of,  ib. ;  liberal  commercial  policy  of  Tur- 
key, ib. ;  Britbh  policy  in  founding  the  kini^dom 
of  Greece,  ib.;  treaty  of  1699,  189;  English  me- 
diation between  Turkey  and  Russia,  190;  Treaty 
of  Bucharest,  ib. ;  effect  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol, 
ib. ;  England  bound  by  treaty  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  Turkey,  190, 191 ;  dependent  on  Tur- 
key for  direct  communication  with  India,  192; 
influence  of  education,  slavery,  and  the  harem, 
198,  194;  decrease  of  population,  194;  indepen- 
dent tribes,  ib  ;  debased  coinage,  195;  farming 
and  sub-farming  the  revenue,  ib. ;  need  of  rail- 
ways, ib. ;  causes  working  for  the  *  sick  man*s* 
ruin,  196,  196;  French  policy  towards  the  Porte, 
196;  problem  for  solution,  ib. ;  the  Koran  not 
an  unelastic  code  of  laws,  197 ;  extra-Koranic 
concessions,  ib. ;  reforms  by  the  Uatt-y-homa- 
youn,  198;  the  Sultan  Abdul  Arii,  200;  Magna 
Charta  of  the  Turkish  empire,  201  ;  effects  of  fa- 
vouritism, ib. ;  college  founded  by  the  Govern- 
ment, 208 ;  English  Tr^easury  clerks  employed 
in  Turkish  finance,  ib. ;  exclusion  of  the  Impe- 
rial princes  from  public  business,  204;  late  fi- 
nancial reductions,  205 ;  arguments  for  improv- 
ing friendly  relations  with,  206;  Turkish  reve- 
nue capable  of  progressive  increase,  208. 
Turner,  Mr.  Thombury*s  Life  of,  a  deplorable 
piece  of  book^making,  284;  Mr.  Thornbury's 
abuse  of  his  predecessors,  285 ;  paste  and  scia- 
sors,  286 ;  borrowings  from  Mr.  Wornnm,  286, 
287 ;  specimens  of  his  English,  238 ;  Latin  ^nd 
Greek  blunders,  289;  anachronisms,  289,  240; 
ipisrepresentatiuns  and  plagiarisms,  240;  modes 
of  stuffing,  241,  242 ;  tables  of  English  and  French 
chronology,  242;  incorrectness  of  dates,  ib.; 
iteration,  ib. ;  inconsistency,  248 ;  Tumer^s  de- 
fective spelling,  246 ;  his  early  success,  ib. ;  his 
pictures  bequeathed  to  the  public  estimated  at 
400)000/.,  ib. ;  unjust  complaints  respecting  the 
patrons  of  art,  246 ;  Turner's  sufferings  from  the 
*  evil  speaking  of  the  world,^  247  ;  his  relations 
with  engravers  and  publishers,  247, 248;  fondness 
for  money,  248 ;  compromise  in  distributing  his 
wealth,  249;  illiberality  of  *  Turner's  Gift,^ib.; 
treatment  of  Mr.  Boskm,  ib. ;  a  pleasant  com- 
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Snnion,  250 ;  aneo^te  relating  to  a  picture  of 
[r.  Danieirs,  ib. ;  bountr  to  distressed  artists, 
ib. ;  his  own  father  his  <lrudge,  ib. ;  early  love 
affair,  ib. 


U. 


mour  against,  226. 


V. 


Yaughan's  (Dr.)  pamphlet  on  the  Revised  Code, 

64. 
Venice,  Lord  Castlereagh  justified  in  acceding  to 

the  Austrian  reoccupation  of,  115. 
Viking  (Norse),  not  akin  to  the  word  *king.*  W. 
Vienna  (Congress  of),  its  decisions  now  only  a 
i     name,  191, 
^Y^irginia,  the  *  Mother  of  Presidents,*  126. 
Volcanic  explosion  in  Makian,  262. 


Wallifl  (Mr.)  on  the  eflFecls  of  the  suppreasion  of 

monasteries  in  Spain,  82. 
Watchet,  or  Whitehart  Forest,  legend  respecting, 

162,  168. 
Wellington's  (Duke  of)  intercourse  with  Pitt.  289; 

Pitt's  appreciation  of  his  caution  and  courage, 

290,  291. 


University  studit-s,  cessation  of  the  popular  da^  ^esley an  hymns,  subjective  character  o^  188.  ^ft*^ 


eymouth,  account  of,  156,  166. 
'^  ^ild-flowers,  Dr.  Arnold's  music,  162. 
^    wimborne  Minster,  169. 

^Winkworth's  (Miss)  translations  of  German  sacred 
y ,     poetry,  179. 


W. 


•j^  Wales,  schools  in,  68. 


Wolveton,  its  oonneotion  witli  the  rise  of  the  house 

offtussell,  169. 
Wornum's  *  Turner  Gallery,'  2S4;   recommended, 

261.    See*  Turner.*       • 


York  (Duke  of),  disastrous  campaign  not  the  direct 
fault  of,  284. 


Zoology  of  Dorset,  161. 
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Art.  I. — The  Official  BeporU  and  Returns 
of  ike  Railway  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.     1550-1861. 

The  British  public  naturally  desires  to 
travel  at  as  little  cost  as  may  be,  but  with 
speed,  comfort,  safety,  and  punctuality.  It 
has  practically  only  one  means  of  conveyance. 
The  iron  rail  has  superseded  the  road  of 
other  metal;  the  six-legged  horse  has,  for 
loD^  journeys,  driven  the  quadruped  out  of, 
or  into  the  field ;  and  the  single  stage-coach 
has  made  way  for  the  train  of  more  conve- 
nient carriages.  The  United  Kingdom  is — 
to  its  infinite  advantage — intersected  by 
10,500  miles  of  railway,  of  which  two-thirds 
are  constructed  with  a  double  line  of  rails ; 
and  the  gaps  over  the  country  are  being, 
filled  up  at  the  rate  of  400  miles  a-year. 
The  enormous  sum  of  400,000,000/.  has  been 
expended  within  the  last  thirty-five  years 
upon  these  works ;  the  total  receipts  derived 
from  them  during  the  year  1860  amounted 
to  27,766,622/.;  and  the  net  revenue  for  the 
same  period  was  upwards  of  fourteen  millions 
and  a  half. 

It  would  no  doubt  have  been  better  in 
many  ways,  for  the  shareholders  as  well  as 
for  the  public,  if  the  Government  had  exer- 
cised a  judicious  control  over  railway  opera- 
tions at  an  early  stage,  and  had  contrived, 
during  the  laying  out  of  the  different  lines, 
to  insure  a  greater  uniformity  of  system,  bet- 
ter routes,  and  superior  management  Bu 
it  is  useless  to  regret  the  past  We  prefel 
to  look  forward,  and,  with  a  view  t&  the  pub- 
lic benefit,  to  scan  the  present  position  of 
affairs,  and  to  cull  only  from  the  experience 
of  former  years  the  ideas  that  will  best  serve 
fof  future  guidance. 

VOL,  cxu^.  1 


There  are  now  in  the  United  Kingdom 
upwards  of  300  railway  companies,  leasing 
and  leased,  working  and  worlced,  agreeing 
and  combining,  quarrelling  and  competing, 
entering  into  every  conceivable  complication 
with  each  other,  and  possessing  in  all  direc- 
tions ties  of  common  ambition  or  objects  of 
confiicting  interest.  They  vary  in  the  length 
of  their  lines  from  2  miles  to  1,000  miles, 
and  in  the  amount  of  their  capital  from 
20,000/.  to  37,000,000/.  They  employ,  alto- 
gether, 120,000  officers  and  servants;  and 
they  possess  6,000  locomotive  engines,  15,000 
passenger-carriages,  and  180,000  trucks,  wag- 
gons, and  other  vehicles.  ITiey  carried,  m 
the  year  1860,  besides  48,000  season  and 
periodical  ticket-holders,  168,000,000  pas- 
sengers, of  whom  about  an  eighth  were  nrst- 
class,  five-sixteenths  were  second-class,  and 
nine-sixteenths  were  third-class;  and  they 
jreceived  from  them  thirteen  millions  of  mo- 
ney as  the  price  of  their  conveyance. 

These  various  companies  command  patron- 
age, iSoney,  custom, — all  that  confers  power, 
to  an  extent  previously  unheard  of  m  the 
history  of  associations.  They  have  Noble 
Lords  and  Honourable  Member^  for  their 
active  agents  and  astute  rulers.  They  have 
opportunities  of  affording  advantages,  or  of 
withdrawing  them ;  of  granting  or  withhold- 
ing favours ;  of  indulging  in  civilities,  and  of 
acquiring  popularity,  which  they  often  em- 
ploy to  great  advantage.  United,  they  form  a 
strong  party  in  Parlianftent  Separately,  th^ 
have  the  issues  of  life'  and  death,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  pretty  much  at  their  disposal 
The  press  is  too  much  at  their  service ;  and 
one  section  of  it  is  specially  devoted  to  them. 
The  neighbourhood  is  sometimes  friendiv, 
sometimes  hostile  to  them.    The  Bench  is 
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often  insufficiently  informed  in  technical  mat- 
ters. The  most  eminent  scientific  witnesses 
are  at  their  beck  and  call.  They  possess  in 
all  quarters  an  influence  which  may  some 
day,  unless  proper  precautions  are  observed, 
become  alarming. 

To  the  tender  mercies  of  this  heterogene- 
ous society  of  companies  are  our  163  millions 
of  travelling  public  handed  over,  a  helpless 
mass.  They  are  all,  as  a  rule,  equally  igno- 
rant of  the  condition  of  the  engine  and  car- 
riages, and  of  the  line  over  which  they  are 
to  pass ;  of  the  strength  of  the  bridges,  the 
efficiency  of  the  signals,  or  the  regularity 
with  which  they  are  worked.  They  cannot, 
of  course,  know  what  train  is  before  them,  or 
what  train  will  follow  them ;  nor  can  they  be 
aware  of  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  risks 
to  which  they  are  exposed. 

The  public  cannot,  then,  be  expected  to 
exercise,  of  itself,  any  efficient  control  over 
this  vast,  highly  organised,  powerful  convey- 
ance-machine ;  but  it  has  nevertheless  great 
power  if  its  influence  bo  properly  directed ; 
for  railway  companies  are  extremely  sensitive 
to  well-instructed  public  opinion.  The  pub- 
lic knows  very  little  of  the  dangers  that  it 
incurs,  but  is  a  good  judge  of  the  inconve- 
niences which  it  encounters.  It  is  patient 
under  them  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
Railways  are  worked  for  profit ;  and  whilst  a 
company  is  in  undisturbed  possession  of  its 
territory  and  traffic,  it  naturally  strives  to 
get  as  much  as  it  can  out  of  the  public,  and 
to  give  as  little  as  possible  in  return. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  public  convenience 
is  at  stake  in  a  particular  locality,  local  boards, 
local  authorities,  and  local  newspapers  are 
sometimes  of  avail  in  obtaining  a  remedy. 
The  companies,  too,  are  most  of  them  obliged 
to  come  to  Parliament  for  a  renewal  or  ex- 
tension of  their  powers  from  time  to  time ; 
and  they  are  in  continual  negotiation  as  to 
working  agreements,  leases,  or  amalgamations, 
projected  or  desired  between  them.  The 
occasion  of  giving  them  fresh  advantages  is 
the  best  opportunity  for  extracting  from  them 
any  proper  facilities  on  behalf  of  the  public 
which  they  have  previously  neglected  to 
afford;  and  parliamentary  sanction  should 
not  be  given  to  further  combinations  without 
great  caution. 

Competition  is,  indeed,  the  most  effective 
weapon  in  the  public  armoury.  Railway 
companies  will,  when  competing,  vie  with 
each  other  in  providing  good  carriages,  well 
lighted  and  comfortably  warmed ;  in  supply- 
ing frequent  trains  at  cheap  Cares ;  in  run- 
ning long  distances  at  high  speed  with  punc- 
tuality; in  employing  obliging  officers  and 
attentive  servants ;  in  constructing  convenient 
stations,  with  ample  .plfttfogu^  and   attrac- 


tive refreshment  and  waiting-rooms.  So 
valuable  a  weapon  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served. The  larger  companies  have  repeated 
the  process  of  extending  their  territories,  and 
of  combining  with  or  swallowing  up  their 
neighbours,  until  at  last  they  have  become 
too  unwieldy  to  be  managed  from  within,  or 
to  be  acted  upon  from  without,  in  the  man- 
ner most  conducive  to  their  own  interests  or 
the  public  benefit.  If  this  course  were  per- 
mitted to  proceed  unchecked,  it  would  ter- 
minate in  the  country  being  swamped  by 
one  large  monopoly,  uncontrollable,  unim- 
proveable,  and  unmanageable.  Parliament 
nas  of  late  shown  itself  more  jealous  of  com- 
bination, and  wisely.  The  public  interest 
requires  that  as  fresh  competition  is  engen- 
dered, in  consequence  of  the  filling  up  of  the 
dpen  spaces  still  remaining,  the  greatest 
advantage  shall  be  taken  of  it ;  and  that  any 
fresh  combinations  of  an  extensive  nature 
shall  be  temporary,  and  liable  to  revision  as 
circumstances  may  require. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  keen  com- 
petition between  railway  companies  is  as  in- 
jurious in  the  end  to  the  ^interests  of  the 
public  as  it  is  to  those  of  the  shareholders. 

This  theory  is  not,  as  a  general  rnle,  borne 
out  in  practice.  The  question  of  amalgama- 
tion does  not  rest  entirely  with  the  com- 
panies. By  raising  their  rates  beyond  a 
certain  point  they  check  traffic  or  divert  it 
into  other  channels.  There  are  not  many 
localities  in  which  they  can  aflford  to  be  very 
arbitrary.  The  fares  between  London  and 
Manchester  have  never  returned  to  the 
higher  figure  at  which  they  stood  before  the 
reckless  competition  which  was  carried  on 
in  1857  between  those  places;  while  some 
of  the  advantages  which  the  public  derived 
from  that  competition,  of  rapid  travelling, 
numerous  trains,  and  few  stoppages,  have 
remained.  The  fares  between  London  and 
Dover  will  probably  never  again  rise  to  tbo 
prices  which  were  paid  before  the  Chatham 
line  was  made,  unless  upon  the  competing  com- 
panies coming  to  good  terms  with  each 
other,  Parliament  should  permit  them  to 
amalgamate. 

There  can  be  no  stronger  instance  of  the 
advantages  which  may  accrue  to  tlie  public 
from  competition  in  construction,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  railway  works  which  are  in 
progress  in  difi*erent  parts  of  the  metropolis 
at  the  present  time,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
lyiding  central  and  convenient  stations.  No- 
pbhing  else  would  have  induced  the  diflferent 
companies  to  undertake  the  outlay  of  time, 
trouble,  and  money,  which  they  have  thus 
forced  upon  each  other. 

That  railway  travelling  is  safer  than  any 
other  mode   of   travelling  is   well  known. 
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Taking  the  avetttgc  of  a  series  of  years,  it 
-woald  appear  tliat  for  an  average  journey, 
say  of  10  milea,  only  1  in  every  8,000,000  of 
passengers  is  killed,  and  only  1  in  every 
330,000  injured,  from  caoses  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  These  nambers  vary 
materially,  however,  ftrom  year  to  year.  In 
the  last  half  of  1860,  as  is  shown  by  the 
latest  return  before  us,  136  persons  were 
returned  as  killed,  and  414  as  injured;  but  of 
these  only  86  were  killed  and  364  injured  as 
passengers ;  and  of  these  again  only  23  were 
killed  and  851  injured  from  causes  beyond 
their  owp  control.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  numbers  are  below  the  mark.  Many 
servants  of  companies  are  undoubtedly  killed 
and  injured  whose  deaths  are  not  included 
in  the  official  returns,  in  consequence  of  the 
necessary  information  not  being  furnished  by 
the  railway  companies. 

Of  those  disasters  which  have  acquired 
the  name  of  railway  accidents,  640  have 
been  inquired  into  and  reported  on  during 
eleven  years  by  the  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  These  were  not  by  any  means  all 
that  occurred;  but  they  were  selected  for 
inquiry  from  among  those  which  were 
reported  by  the  railway  companies,  or  which 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  Board  in  other 
ways ;  and  they  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
representing  the  principal  accidents  which 
were  accompanied  with  personal  injury.  Of 
the  total  number  of  accidents,  an  annual 
average  of  44  out  of  16  consisted  of  colli- 
sions between  trains  and  engines.  We  will 
notice  such  of  the  accidents  reported  on  as 
appear  to  us  most  worthy  of  attention. 

In  the  case  of  a  collision  on  one  of  the 
Scotch  lines,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
engine-driver  and  fireman  had  been  out  for 
more  than  thirty  hours,  and  that  the  guard, 
who  had  suffered  from  two  broken 'ribs  a 
fortnight  previously,  and  had  returned  to 
his  work  for  the  first  time  after  that  mis- 
fortune, had  been  on  duty  from  nine  o'clock 
one  evening  until  eleven  o'clock  on  the  next 
morning  but  one,  with  oiily  two  hours  and  a 
half  for  sleep  during  that  period  1  The 
engine  broke  down,  the  guard  was  fast  asleep 
in  his  van,  and  a  passenger-train  which  was 
following  came  into  collision  with  the  train 
of  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  taking 
charge. 

On  an  Irish  railway,  an  engine-driver  whose 
ordinary  duties  extended  from  5  a.m.  till  10 
P.M.,  with  three  hours'  intermission,  fell  asleep 
from  overwork,  and  caused  an  accident. 

At  no  great  distance  from  Birmingham,  in 
one  case,  a  signal-man  had  been  on  duty  for 
twenty -six  hours ;  and  there  were  engine-dri- 
rers  and  firemen,  in  another  case,  whose  ave- 
rage duty  anK>unted  to  sixteen  hours  a-day, 


but  who  had  been  out  for  nineteen,  twenty- 
one,  and  twenty-six  hours.  At  Normanton  a 
pointsman  worked  habitually  for  eighteen 
hours  a-day. 

The  engine-driver  of  a  coal  train,  near  Lon- 
don, was  at  work  from  6  a.m.  one  day  until 
8'30  the  next  morning.  The  engine-drivers 
in  North  Wales  were  occasionally  kept  out 
for  twenty-three  hours;  and  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  station  roaster  on  the  South -West 
of  London  extended  over  sixteen  hours  on 
week  days,  and  thirteen  hours  on  Sundays. 
Certain  other  men  came  on  duty  at  6  a.m., 
and  were  sent  out  witli  a  fresh  train  after 
working  to  between  10  and  11  p.m.;  and 
others  again  remained  on  duty  from  the  mid- 
dle of  one  day  to  the  evening  of  the  next 
day. 

These  and  other  instances  of  over-work  of 
servants  are  examples  of  one  way  in  which 
accidents  are  caused.  There  are  other  causes 
which  are  equally  inexcusable,  but  there  are 
none  which  are  more  discreditable  to  the 
directors  and  managers  of  railways.  The 
work  that  the  men  undergo  is  certainly  not 
hard  work,  such  as  that  of  a  navvy  ;  but  it  is 
work  in  which  great  vigilance  is  required,  and 
the  public  safety  depends  upon  that  vigilance 
being  properly  exercised.  It  is  impossible  for 
men  who  are  employed  over  periods  varying 
from  fiftieen  to  thirty  hours,  to  do  justice  either 
to  themselves  or  to  their  employers.  The 
class  of  men  so  employed  is  not  so  good  as  it 
would  otherwise  be.  Discipline  cannot  be 
maintained  among  them.  They  become  stu- 
pid and  reckless.  They  make  mistakes  in 
their  signals,  or  neglect  to  keep  a  good  look- 
out from  their  engines.  They  have  an  addi- 
tional inducement  to  resort  to  stimulants,  and 
even  an  excuse  for  excess ;  and  they  return  to 
duty  after  their  hours  of  rest,  scarcely  more 
fit  for  their  work  than  when  they  left  it 

No  passenger  would  willingly  allow  his  life 
to  depend  upon  the  activity  and  vigilance  of 
a  man  who  had  been  out  with  his  engine  for 
thirty  hours;  but  any  passenger  may  be 
obliged  to  do  so  without  being  aware  of  it^ 
Unfortunately  a  traffic-superintendent  is  not 
in  much  danger  of  being  punished  for  allow- 
ing a  signalman,  or  a  locomotive-superintend- 
ent 'for  allowing  an  engine-driver  or  fireman, 
to  be  left  on  duty  for  excessive  hours.  The 
tendency  is  even  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  a  manager  is  more  likely  to  be  considered 
extravagant,  and  to  lose  his  situation,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  desire  to  maintain  his  staff  in 
what  he  considers  a  state  of  efficiency. 

The  best  mode  of  obliging  railway  compa- 
nies to  keep  up  a  sufficient  staff,  would  be  by 
preventing  them  from  employing  their  ser- 
vants habitually  for  more  than  twelve  hours 
a-day ;  and  it  is  probable  that  railway  mana- 
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gers  would  be  very  glad  id  many  instanccftto 
shelter  themselves  under  such  an  obligation. 

One  collision  brought  to  light  the  case  of  a 
little  girl,  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  was  doing 
duty  as  gatekeeper  and  signalman  at  an  im- 
portant post  in  Staffordshire.  In  other  cases, 
a  little  boy  was  acting  as  a  pointsman  in  Lan- 
cashire ;  a  youth  of  sixteen  was  doing  regular 
duty  of  fifteen  hours  daily  in  a  midland 
county  ;  another  youth  was  in  charge  of  tele- 
graph-instruments in  Kent,  and,  although 
these  instrument*  were  intended  specially  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  trafhc,  he  was 
saddled  with  numerous  other  duties  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend  to 
them.  A  youth  of  nineteen,  also,  was 
found  to  have  been  in  charge  of  a  long 
train  in  North  Wales,  who  had  only  once 
previously  been  on  the  line,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  running  of  the  trains,  or  of  the  compa- 
ny's regulations,  and  who  had  not  been  pro- 
vided with  a  watch,  a  time-table,  or  a  book  of 
rules. 

The  want  of  signals  is  obviated  in  recently- 
constructed  lines,  because  the  companies  are 
required  to  complete  them  in  this  respect 
before  they  open  them  for  passenger  traffic; 
and  much  improvement  has  been  made  of 
late  years  on  lines  that  have  been  in  use  for 
longer  periods.  In  addition  to  station,  or 
platform  signals,  distant-signals,  as  they  are 
called,  are  also  necessary.  These  are  placed 
at  distances  varying  from  600  to  900  yards 
from  the  stations,  to  warn  an  engine-driver  of 
any  obstruction  which  renders  it  necessary 
that  he  should  stop  his  train.  When  a  train 
is  travelling  at  high  speed,  it  frequently  can- 
not be  stopped  in  less  than  from  half  a  mile 
to  a  mile  ;  and  if  a  driver  is  not  warned  by 
means  of  signals  of  this  sort,  at  a  greater  or 
less  distance  from  an  obstruction  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  gradients  and  other  circum- 
stances, he  cannot  be  expected,  particularly  in 
hazy  weather,  to  pull  up  in  time  to  avoid  a 
collision.  Signals  are  similarly  required  at 
the  junctions  between  two  lines  of  railway,  or 
between  a  main  line  and  mineral  sidings ;  and 
at  some  other  places,  such  as  level-crossings, 
when  the  gradients  are  steep  and  the  view  is 
obstructed.  On  many  of  the  older  lines,  as 
well  as  on  some  of  the  more  recent  lines  on 
which  additions  have  been  made  since  the 
opening,  improvements  in  the  way  of  signals 
are  still  required  ;  and  these  are  now  and  then 
brought  to  light  when  collisions  occur  for  the 
want  of  them.  In  one  year  alone  fifteen  ac- 
cidents occurred  from  this  cause. 

When  signals  arc  not  strictly  obeyed  there 
can  be  no  safety.  They  are  the  only  indica- 
tions by  which  an  engine-driver  is  informed 
when  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  slacken  his 
peed,  and  prepare  ^r  stopping  his  train.   In 


several  cases  in  which  a  disregard  of  signals 
has  led  to  a  collision,  it  has  turned  out  that 
for  some  reason  they  had  previously  been 
habitually  disobeyed. 

Over-work,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
tends  to  occasion  want  of  discipline ;  and 
sometimes  regulations  are  disobeyed  from 
the  want  of  means,  or  from  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. Time-tables  are  so  drawn  up 
that  they  cannot  be  carried  out.  Regula- 
tions are  printed  and  supplied  to  the  servants 
of  a  company  which  are  not  suitable,  and 
which  they  are  unable  to  obey,  but  which 
they  are  punished  for  not  complyyag  with 
when  an  accident  happens. 

Thus,  trains  have  been  arranged  in  ^e 
working  time-tables  of  a  railway  to  start  at 
the  same  moment,  while  the  regulations  of 
the  company  have  directed  thai;  an  interval 
of  five  minutes  should  be  maintained  between 
them.  The  servants  of  some  companies  are 
constantly  intrusted  with  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  that  interval  without  being 
provided  with  any  means  of  ascertaining  it. 
A  signalman  in  Northumberland  stated  on 
one  occasion  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
carry  out  his  regulations  in  this  respect,  and 
that  he  had,  therefore,  allowed  them  to  fall 
into  disuse.  In  the  case  of  acother  accident, 
an  engine-driver,  who  required  to  shunt 
his  train  at  a  particular  place,  but  was  forbid- 
den by  his  regulations  to  do  so  when  another 
train  was  due,  was  unable  to  ascertain  the 
time,  and  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
the  other  train  had  passed  or  not.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  made  the  best  guess 
he  could  as  to  the  time ;  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  mail  train  must  have  passed ; 
he  began  to  shunt  his  train  across  the  main 
line ;  and,  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  the 
operation,  the  train  in  question  came  up  and 
ran  info  him. 

For  the  maintenance  of  good  discipline, 
responsible  men  should  be  employed,  for 
reasonable  hours,  on  sufficient  wages,  and 
under  good  regulations.  They  should  be 
furnished  with  all  necessary  appliances,  and 
should  be  subjected  to  irregular,  but  constant 
supervision.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
hope  of  reward  has  a  better  effect  on  such 
men  than  the  fear  of  punishment;  and  on 
this  principle  a  premium,  dependent  on  their 
good  conduct,  is  sometimes  wisely  paid  to 
them  half-yearly. 

The  want  of  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
break-power  to  the  trains  is  a  defect  which  is 
constantly  pointed  out,  not  only  in  the  case 
of  collisions,  but  also  with  reference  to  acci- 
dents of  other  descriptions.  When  an  engine- 
driver  suddenly  finds  an  obstruction  before 
him,  or  a  signal  against  him,  or  when  any 
failure  takes  place  in  any  portion  of  his  en- 
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gine  or  train,  the  amount  of  danger  that  is 
caused  to  the  passengers  varies  very  often 
directly  as  the  distance  at  which  he  is  able 
to  bring  his  train  to  a  stand  ;  and  that  dis- 
tance depends  upon  the  weight  of  the  train, 
the  speed  at  which  it  is  travelling,  the  state 
of  the  rails,  the  nature  of  the  gradients,  the 
power  of  the  engine,  and  the  proportion  and 
weight  of  vehicles  to  which  available  breaks 
are  attached.  If  the  train  be  light,  the 
break-power  ample,  the  rails  dry,  and  the 
gradients  favourable,  the  driver  may  pull  up 
within  a  short  distance,  and  may  avoid  an 
impending  collision.  If  the  contrary  be  the 
case,  he  may  not  be  able  to  pull  up  under  a 
mile  or  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  he  may,  if 
the  warning  afforded  to  him  have  not  been 
sufficient,  meet  with  a  serious  accident  at 
some  point  within  that  distance. 

Trains  are  habitually  run,  on  the  princi- 
pal lines  in  the  country,  without  a  suitable 
amount  of  break-power,  and  they  are  con- 
stantly despatched  without  any  break-van 
behind  them.  Vehicles  to  which  breaks  are 
applied  should  be  properly  distributed  in  a 
train.  If  they  are  all  in  front  of  it,  the  car- 
riages from  behind  are  liable  to  run  forward 
upon  them  when  any  accident  occurs ;  and 
toe  results  are  more  serious  to  the  passen- 
gers. Or  when  a  coupling  gives  way  in  the 
middle  of  a  train,  the  detached  carriages, 
having  no  controlling  power,  may  run  for- 
ward upon  the  front  part  of  the  train,  or  may 
ran  back  until  something  occurs  to  stop  them. 
A  powerful  breabat  the  tail  of  a  train  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  greatest  use  in  every 
sort  of  accident.  If  an  engine  leaves  the 
line,  if  a  tyre  gives  way,  if  an  axle  fails — on 
the  engine  or  on  any  of  the  carriages — the 
hind  guard,  by  at  once  applying  such  a  break, 
stretches  the  couplings  or  tends  to  do  so; 
keeps  the  carriages  back ;  prevents  the 
disabled  vehicle,  perhaps,  from  being  over- 
turned, and  the  other  carriages  from  mount- 
ing upon  and  fracturing  one  another;  and 
converts  what  might  otherwise  be  a  very 
serious  accident,  into  one  which  is  atteuded 
with  only  slight  results. 

On  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  in 
America,  where  more  guards  are  employed 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  vehicles  than 
in  this  country,  each  guard  is  able  in  general 
to  apply  the  breaks  of  two  adjacent  vehicles ; 
but  the  description  of  vehicles  in  use  among 
ns,  and  the  defective  communication  which 
exists  between  them,  do  not  admit  of  this 
being  done ;  and  on  certain  lines,  where  the 
gradients  are  steepest,  and  the  necessity  for 
additional  break-power  greatest,  other  means 
have  therefore  been  resorted  to.  Continuous 
breaks,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  con- 
structed, which  can  be  applied  simultaneously 


to  several  vehicles  by  one"*  gnard^riding  in 
one  of  them ;  and  they  have  been  used  on 
some  lines  for  many  years  with  excellent 
effect.  A  great  number  of  inventors,  English 
and  foreign,  have  spent  much  time  and 
money  in  producing  different  designs  for 
these  breaks ;  but  three  descriptions  of  them 
have  been  principally  adopted  in  practice, 
those  of  Messrs.  Newall,  Fay,  and  Chambers. 
Without  attempting  to  discuss  in  this  place 
their  respective  merits,  we  may  safely  say 
that  they  are  all  superior  to  the  ordinary 
single  break,  and  may  any  of  them  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage. 

A  recent  case  in  South  Durham  strongly 
proved  the  advantage  of  continuous  breaks. 
As  300  passengers  were  returning  in  an  ex- 
cursion train  from  the  Lake  district,  the 
engine  suddenly  lefl  the  rails  whilst  it  was 
descending  a  steep  gradient  at  considerable 
speed,  mainly  in  consequence  of  a  defect  in 
the  permanent  way.  After  running  down 
the  side  of  an  embankment,  it  fell  on  its 
right  side,  at  82  yards  only  ft-om  the  point 
at  which  it  first  quitted  the  rails.  The 
driver  was  killed,  and  the  fireman  nearly  so, 
but  the  passengers  were  comparatively  un- 
hurt, only  six  of  them  having  complained 
after  the  accident  Continuous  breaks  of 
Mr.  Newall's  pattern  were  there  used  on 
three  vehicles  connected  with  the  van  at  the 
tail  of  the  train.  They  had  fortunately  been 
fully  applied  before  the  accident  happened, 
to  check  the  speed  of  the  train  in  descend-' 
ing  the  incline ;  and  to  their  action  the  safety 
of  the  passengers  was  chiefly  due. 

A  system  which  has  been  found  after  long 
experience  to  be  good  for  lines  with  heavy 
gradients,  cannot  but  be  good  also  for  more 
level  lines.  The  expense  of  fitting  up  a  great 
number  of  carriages  with  such  breaks  would 
no  doubt  be  considerable.  Some  extra  trou- 
ble would  be  incurred  in  marshalling  the 
trains  at  terminal,  and  in  attacliing  and  de- 
taching carriages  at  intermediate  stations ; 
and,  which  is  the  great  difficulty,  several 
companies  would  be  obliged,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  employed  to  the  gi'catest 
advantage,  to  agree  in  adopting  one  particu- 
lar form  of  breaJc.  But  these  difficulties  are, 
after  all,  more  apparent  than  real.  They 
may  be  got  over  on  any  of  the  great  lines 
by  arranging  that  a  van  and  two  or  three 
post-office,  or  other  vehicles,  shall  be  run 
through  from  one  point  to  another,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  without  separation.  The 
companies  would  thus  effect  an  important 
saving  in  compensation  for  accidents;  and 
also,  if  the  breaks  were  properly  used,  m 
the  tyres  of  the  wheels,  and  in  the  perma- 
nent way.  The  employment  of  continuous 
breaks  renders  the  skidding  of  the  wheels  (or 
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their  being  caused  to  slide  over  the  rails  with- 
out revolving,  in  order  to  bring  a  train  to  a 
stand)  to  a  great  extent  unnecessary.  Those 
breaks  save  much  time  in  pulling  up  a  train 
to  stop  at  intermediate  stations;  and  they 
form  of  themselves  an  admirable  means  of 
enabling  the  guard  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  driver,  in  the  event  of  anything  happen- 
ing to  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  do  so. 
A  driver  will  constantly  fail  to  notice  the 
application  of  a  single  break,  but  he  will 
always  feel  the  simultaneous  action  of  breaks 
upon  three  or  four  carriages. 

The  system  of  continuous  breaks  has 
not  yet  been  extensively  applied.  The  car- 
riages of  several  different  companies  are  con- 
stantly combined  in  one  train  on  the  through 
lines';  and  they  are  not  as  yet  fitted  up  to 
correspond  with  one  another.  It  is  the  same 
with  systems  of  breaks,  and  train  communi- 
cation, as  with  station  arrangements,  and  sig- 
nals, and  junction  arrangements.  What  an 
officer  of  one  company  considers  good,  is 
believed  by  ai!  oflScer  of  the  next  company 
to  be  dangerous  and  undesirable.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  trains  are  habitually  run  with- 
out the  observance  of  easy  precautions  which 
would  tend  in  an  important  degree  to  in- 
crease the  safety  of  the  passengers. 

The  travelling  public  can  only  wonder 
at,  and  regret,  the  way  in  which  they  are 
helplessly  dragged  along  in  a  disabled  car- 
riage ;  or  the  extent  to  which  the  carriages 
over-ride  each  other,  and  are  smashed  to 
pieces  when  a  train  is  somewhat  suddenly 
brought  up.  They  are  forced  to  learn  with 
what  contentment  they  may,  that  a  driver 
could  not  bring  his  train  to  a  stand  without  a 
serious  collision  after  having  had  notice  for 
half  a  mile,  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  or  more, 
of  an  obstruction  ahead  of  him.  The  coro- 
ner charges  his  jury  to  the  effect  that  they 
must  not  expect  this  particular  company  to 
adopt  further  precautions  than  those  which 
are  in  general  use.  The  same  opinion  is  reite- 
rated from  the  bench  when  a  case  comes  on 
for  compensation,  with  the  addition,  perhaps, 
that  the  question  of  such  extra  precautions, 
however  desirable  they  may  be,  is  not  one 
with  which  the  Court  ean  deal ;  and  that,  if 
the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  are  of  opinion  that 
the  company  have  used  such  reasonable  care 
and  attention  in  providing  for  the  safety  of 
the  passengers  as  under  these  circumstances 
might  fairly  be  expected  from  them,  then 
they  must  record  thefr  verdict  for  the  defend- 
ants ;  and  the  questions  involved  in  cases  of 
this  sort  not  being  properly  understood,  the 
system  is  continued  as  before. 

After  the  accident  first  referred  to  under 
this  head,  for  which  upwards  of  20,000/.  was 
paid  in    compensation,  for  deaths,  injuries, 


and  damages,  the  general  manager  of  the 
railway  to  which  the  train  belonged,  issued 
instructions  that  one  break  to  every  seven 
vehicles  should  be  employed  with  excursion 
trains  for  the  future ;  but  this  was  so  little 
attended  to,  that  somewhat  later  another  in- 
quiry brought  the  circumstance  to  light,  (A 
an  excursion-train  having  been  taken  over 
gradients  of  1  in  93  and  1  in  100,  with 
only  two  breaks  to  thirty-two  carriages. 
About  the  same  time  another  ease  is  re- 
corded, in  which  seventeen  people  were  in- 
jured, of  an  excursion  train  in  Gloucester- 
shire conveying  a  thousand  passengers  in 
twenty-seven  carriages  with  only  two  breaks. 
These  were  quite  insufficient  to  check  its 
speed  in  descending  an  incline,  containing 
gradients  of  1  in  50  and  1  in  70,  which  it 
met  with  in  the  course  of  its  journey.  The 
guard  placed  '  spraggs,'  or  logs  of  timber, 
between  the  spokes  of  two  of  the  carriage- 
wheels  to  assist  the  breaks  ;  but  the  driver 
could  not,  with  these  additions  to  his  break- 
power,  do  more  than  slightly  reduce  a  com- 
paratively slow  speed  in  a  distance  of  900 
yards  ;  and  the  train  could  not,  for  this 
reason,  be  stopped  in  time  to  avoid  a  col- 
lision with  a  coal-train,  which  was  an  hour 
and  seven  minutes  before  its  time,  at  a  junc- 
tion where  the  excursion-train  was  not  ex- 
pected. Goods-trains,  also,  are  frequently 
very  insuflSciently  provided  in  this  respect. 

We  are  averse  to  legislation  on  railway 
matters  if  it  can  be  avoided,  and  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  details  oi%  railway  manage- 
ment ;  but  we  believe,  nevertheless,  that 
much  benefit  would  result  to  the  railway 
companies  as  well  as  to  the  public,  if  a  cer- 
tain minimum  proportion  of  break-power 
were  required  by  law  to  be  employed  with 
all  passenger-trains,  at  the  rate,  say,  of  one 
break  vehicle  to  every  three  carriages ;  and 
if  it  were  rendered  imperative  upon  railway 
companies  to  attach  a  break-vehicle  with  a 
guard  in  it  at  the  tail  of  •  every  passenger- 
train,  under  a  penalty  for  non-compliance 
made  easily  recoverable  by  any  person  who 
chose  to  sue  for  it 

The  next  defect  to  which  we  would  tekr^ 
is  the  want  of  means  for  preserving  a  safe  in- 
terval between  the  trains,  coupled  with  a 
want  of  information  as  to  their  actual  posi- 
tion, and  with  un punctuality.  As  the  traffic 
upon  all  railways  is  of  a  mixed  character^ 
and  as  goods-trains,  mineral-trains,  and  cat- 
tle-trains cannot  be  made  to  keep  time  ab- 
solutely, any  more  than  passenger-trains,  it 
is  evident  that  there  must  exist  a  certain 
amount  of  unpunctuality.  If  a  line  be  not 
so  worked  as  to  provide  for  the  safe  run- 
ning of  unpunctual  as  well  as  of  punctual 
trains,  continual   dang$i^v^U>ibe  incurred. 
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At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
great  reforms  might  be  made  in  this  respect 
with  advantage.  Punctuality  with  passenger 
trains  is  not  only  very  much  within  the  control 
of  the  management,  bat  may  also  be  taken  as 
a  tolerably  good  indication  of  its  state  of 
efficiency. 

When  delays  do  occur,  it  is  important 
that  they  shonld  be  made  known  by  tele- 
graph ;  and,  indeed,  the  times  at  which  the 
trains  may  be  expected,  or  those  at  which 
they  start  from  or  pass  the  principal  stations, 
should  be  regularly  announced  at  the  differ- 
ent stations,  junctions,  and  siding8,'on  all  lines 
traversed  at  nigh  speeds,  and  by  mixed  traffic. 
On  some  railways  this  is  done ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  either  omitted  alto- 
gether, or  not  done  to  good  purpose.  A 
goods-train,  or  a  slow  train,  or  a  shunting- 
train,  is  therefore  kept  waiting  perhaps  for 
half-an-hour,  or  until  it  can  wait  no  longer, 
in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  an  express 
passenger-train.  It  then  blocks  the  main 
fine  by  shunting  over  it,  or  crossing  it,  or 
starting  along  it,  just  as  the  expected  train 
comes  up  and  runs  into  it  If  the  signal- 
man is  made  aware  by  telegraph  of  the  time 
when  such  an  express  train  may  be  expected 
he  is  able  to  judge  how  far  it  is  desirable  to 
send  a  slow  train  forward,  or  how  it  may  best 
be  kept  out  of  the  way ;  and  he  need  not  ex- 

Cit  to  any  risk.  For  the  want  of  this 
rledge  he  may,  in  his  uncertainty,  waste 
time  and  eanse  danger  at  the  same  moment. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  many  collisions 
occur,  and  the  simple  mode  by  which  they 
may  be  avoided.  Not  only  should  a  state- 
ment of  Uie  time  of  departure  from  each 
stopping-place  be  telegraphed  down  the  line, 
to  show  how  late  the  trains  are,  if  they  are 
behind  time,  and  when  they  may  be  expect- 
ed in  all  cases ;  but  this  information  should 
also  be  properly  exhibited  at  the  stations.  On 
one  line  of  railway  a  slate  is  affixed  to  a 
wall  at  each  station  expressly  for  this  pur- 
pose; and  the  necessary  information  being 
constantly  inscribed  upon  it,  is  always  at  the 
service  of  any  one  to  whom  it  may  be  of  use. 
On  another  line  a  still  further  improTement 
has  been  for  some  years  in  force — of  giving 
notice  even  to  the  gate-keepers  at  the  level- 
crossings  of  the  approach  of  a  train ;  and  this 
system  might  be  extended  with  great  benefit 
Tlie  trains  are  telegraphed  on  special  wires 
from  station  to  station ;  the  voltaic  current 
rings  a  telegraph-bell  in  each  intermediate 
erossing-lodge  on  its  way;  and  it  thus  an- 
nounces to  the  inmate,  that  a  train  is  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  from  him,  according 
to  his  situation  with  reference  to  the  tele- 
graph station  from  which  the  signal  is  given. 
No  collinona    between    following    trains 


could,  of  course,  occur  on  any  railway,  if  a 
sufficient  distance  were  always  strictly  pre- 
served between  them.  In  some  parts  of 
Germany  this  object  is  sought  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  number  of  signalmen  station- 
ed along  the  line  in  sight  of  each  other ;  and 
the  platelayers  are  sometimes  made  to  per- 
form a  similar  duty  on  special  occasions  in 
this  country.  But  the  rule  most  commonly 
laid  down  is,  that  the  trains  shall  be  kept 
five  minntes  apart  from  one  another  by  the 
regular  signalmen  at  the  stations,  junctions, 
level-crossings,  and  sidings  which  they  have 
to  pass.  As  it  is  stated  in  some  of  the 
booKs  of  printed  regulations,  the  danger-sig- 
nal is  to  be  kept  up  for  five  minutes,  and 
the  caution-signal  for  five  minutes  longer, 
after  the  passage  of  a  train.  This  rule  is 
frequently  not  carried  out  in  practice,  even 
in  places  where  it  is  supposed  to  remain  in 
force;  and  it  often  proves  ineffectual  when 
it  is  acted  upon.  Indeed,  much  longer  in- 
tervals of  time  between  the  trains  are  insuf- 
ficient in  many  cases  to  prevent  them  from 
coming  into  collision  with  one  another ;  and 
on  some  occasions  they  have  been  so  started 
that  one  has  been  due  to  overtake  another, 
and  that  collisions  have  in  this  way  result- 
ed, when  longer  intervals  have  been  observed. 
The  rates  of  speed  are  so  different,  varying 
from  sixty  miles  an  hour  with  fast  trains, 
to  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  or  even  less, 
witb  slow  trains,  that  very  long  intervals 
of  time  are  sometimes  required  to  enable 
one  train  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  another, 
according  to  the  distance  that  they  have  to 
run  without  a  stoppage.  At  night,  too,  there 
are  fewer  signalmen  on  duty,  and  there  is  less 
security  in  that  re8][>ect  than  by  day.  Fogs 
occur,  also ;  mineral  trains  are  too  heavy  for 
their  engines ;  rails  are  slippery ;  the  view 
is  obstructed  on  particular  parts  of  the  line ; 
and  one  train  breaks  down,  or  travels  slowly 
for  some  distance,  until,  at  an  unlucky  mo- 
ment, it  is  caught  up  and  run  into  by  a  train 
which  is  following  at  full  speed  and  in  fan- 
cied security. 

It  was  soon  found  out  that  some  better 
means  than  an  interval  of  time  was  required 
in  tunnels,  where,  from  the  accumulation  of 
steam  and  smoke,  an  engine-driver  was  never 
certain  of  seeing  ten  yards  before  him ;  and 
accordingly,  a  signalman  was  placed  at 
each  end  of  the  longest  and  most  dangerous 
tunnels,  with  a  telegraph,  to  prevent  more 
than  one  train  fW>m  being  in  them  upon  the 
same  line  of  rails  at  one  time.  As  the  traffic 
increased,  as  the  stoppages  diminished  or  be- 
came less  regular,  and  as  the  speeds  became 
higher  and  more  various,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  provide  protection  in  a  similar  man- 
ner for  open  portionis  of  railway ;  and  the 
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system  of  working  by  telegraph,  as  it  is 
called,  though  it  still  requires  great  exten- 
sion, has  thus  been  introduced  with  more  or 
less  modification,  on  some  of  the  worst  parts 
of  most  of  the  great  lines.  Many  accidents 
have  occurred  in  spite  of  it,  from  mistakes 
and  misunderstandings  between  the  signal- 
men, either  in  consequence  of  the  defects 
under  which  it  has  been  worked,  or  from  the 
inefficiency  of  the  servants  who  have  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  telegraph -instruments, 
or  else  from  their  having  been  employed  up- 
on other  duties  incompatible  with  proper  at- 
tention to  their  instruments;  but  when  a 
good  system  of  telegraph-working  is  adopted, 
and  when  responsible  servants  are  employed, 
it  is  capable  of  aflfording  a  very  high  degree 
of  security,  and  of  materially  assisting  at  the 
same  time  in  the  working  of  the  traffic. 

The  traffic  upon  some  of  the  great  lines  is 
now,  however,  so  crowded  at  particular  times, 
that  the  trains  cannot.,  it  is  alleged,  be  kept 
even  two  miles  (which,  at  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
is  two  minutes)  apart  The  telegraphic 
lengths  into  which  they  have  been  divided 
are,  therefore,  under  certain  restrictions  as  to 
warning  or  speed,  made  to  accommodate 
more  than  one  train  at  a  time  on  the  same 
line  of  rails ;  and  the  telegraph-huts,  which 
have  been  established  at  distances  of  about 
two  miles  from  each  other,  are  thus  only 
available  for  obtaining  a  doubtful  security. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  dread 
some  serious  accident  from  such  a  state  of 
things,  whilst  it  is  plain  that  the  system  ob- 
served on  other  lines,  under  which  one  train 
only  is  permitted  to  be  upon  each  length  at  a 
time,  and  an  interval  of  space  is  absolutely 
maintained  between  every  two  trains,  provides 
the  best  chance  of  safety.  « 

As  the  result  of  the  most  recent  experi- 
ence in  working  the  trains  by  telegraph,  it 
appears  that  the  telegraph-huts  should  be 
fitted  up  as  follows: — One  train-needle  should 
be  exclusively  devoted  to  each  line  of  rails  in 
each  direction,  and  one  talking-needle  should 
also  be  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  signalman 
in  each  direction.  Two  double  and  two 
single-needle  instruments  are  therefore  re- 
quired in  each  intemiediatc  telegraph-hut,  for 
working  a  double  line  of  rails.  The  train- 
needles  should  indicate  ^line-blocked'  or 
'  line-clear '  only,  and  should  always  be  pegged 
over  to  one  of  those  indications.  The  talk- 
ing-needles should  be  of  the  ordinary  descrip* 
tion,  and  should  be  employed  for  all  neces- 
sary messages,  as  well  as  for  giving  notice  of 
the  approach  of  trains,  for  describing  them, 
for  reporting  anything  that  may  be  observed 
to  be  wrong  in  them,  and  for  performing 
other  duties  required  by  local  circumstances. 
The  instruments  should  respectively  be  placed 


opposite  to  the  directions  in  which  they  work, 
in  huts  of  ample  dimensions,  and  convenient 
for  the  men.  Clocks  should  be  provided  for 
their  use,  and  record-books,  in  which  they 
should  enter  the  time  at  which  each  train  is 
signalled  to  them  and  from  them.  It  is  bet- 
ter that  tunnels  should  be  included  in  tele- 
graph lengths  of  this  description,  than  that 
they  should  be  protected  by  signalmen  at 
each  end  of  them. 

Collisions  at  the  junctions  of  two  or  more 
lines  of  rails  are  caused,  either  by  a  mistake 
of  the  signalman  in  charge  of  them,  or  by 
the  disolDMddience  of  the  driver  of  an  engine  or 
train  to  the  signals  which  are  exhibited  to  him, 
or  by  a  want  of  sufficient  signals,  or  of  good  ar« 
rangements  for  working  the  signals  and  points. 

The  best  junctions  are  now  fitted  up  with 
raised  stages  for  the  acconunodation  of  the 
signalmen,  on  which  all  the  signal-levers  and 
point-handles  are  collected  together,  and  from 
which  they  can  be  conveniently  worked. 
Each  signalnuin  has  a  main-signal  at  his  box, 
and  a  distant-sigaal  (worked  by  a  wire)  from 
600  to  900  yards  away  from  it,  applicable  to 
each  line  of  rails  under  his  control.  He 
keeps  his  signals,  on  most  lines,  at  ^  danger,' 
and  only  lowers  them  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  passage  of  a  train.  An  admirable 
improvement  has  been  introduced  of  late,  of 
so  connecting  the  points  and  signals  with  each 
other,  that  the  points  may  be  moved  freely 
in  either  direction  as  long  as  the  signals  are 
kept  at  *•  danger ;'  that  the  points  are  fixed  in 
their  proper  positions  when  a  signal  is  low- 
ered to  allow  a  train  to  pass ;  and  that  the 
signals  cannot  be  so  lowered  until  the  points 
have  been  first  turned  in  the  right  direction. 
A  signalman  is  thus  prevented  from  making 
any  mistake  which  can  lead  to  an  accident ; 
and  as  the  signals  are  weighted  to  fiy  to 
^  danger '  in  the  event  of  any  fiailure  of  the 
machinery  for  working  them,  the  only  risk  to 
be  apprehended  is  from  the  drivers  not  obey- 
ing the  signals  made  to  them,  from  their  mfs* 
calculating  the  distance  in  which  they  can 
stop  their  trains,  or  from  their  not  being  pro- 
vided with  sufficient  break-power. 

On  one  of  the  great  lines  on  which  junc- 
tions are  very  numerous,  the  inferior  system 
has  been  adopted  of  having  one  senaaphore- 
post  only,  with  two  arms  on  it,  at  eaeh  junc- 
tion-box ;  and  of  keeping  the  distant-signals 
applicable  to  the  main  line  at  ^  all  right,'  in- 
stead of  at  *  danger.'  This  system  has  led  to 
some  accidents.  The  more  rational  and  com- 
mon practice  is  to  employ  as  many  junction- 
signals  as  there  are  lines  of  way,  to  prevent 
the  enffine-drivers  from  being  misled,  or  from 
mistaking  the  signals  made  to  them.  For 
this  purpose  eacn  junction-box  is  generally 
provided  with  two. woj^r^ej^^h  of 
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which  has  two  arms.  Fonr  arms  on  ono  post 
would,  of  course,  answer  tbe  same  end. 

For  junctions,  as  well  as  at  stations  and 
other  places  where  fixed  signals  are  required, 
•emapnore  signals  are  now  generally  admitted 
to  be  superior  to  any  other  of  the  numerous 
kiuds  in  use,  and  they  are  most  commonly 
employed.  They  would,  no  doubt,  become 
nniversal  if  it  were  not  thought  advisable  on 
some  of  the  established  lines  to  adbere  to  the 
different  systems  that  have  been  already 
adopted. 

Collisions  on  sinde  lines,  from  trains  meet- 
ing one  another  while  travelling  in  opposite 
directions,  are  due  to  recklessness,  or  mis- 
takes, or  misunderstandings,  under  defective 
systems  of  working.  There  can  be  no  safety 
from  this  class  of  accident  unless  stringent 
r^ulations  be  adopted  for  preventing  trains 
from  being  started  in  opposite  directions  at 
the  same  time. 

Various  systems  of  working  have  been  em- 
ployed. On  some  single  lines  the  trains  are 
worked  by  the  printed  time-tables  as  long  as 
they  are  tolerably  punctual,  without  any 
other  precaution  than  adherence  to  the 
crossing-places  therein  prescribed;  and  any 
alterations  in  those  crossing-places,  which  are 
rendered  necessary  by  irregularities  in  the 
traffic,  are  arranged  by  telegraph  between 
the  station-masters  or  persons  temporarily  in 
charge  of  the  stations,  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. This  system  has  proved  ineffectual,  in 
consequence  either  of  want  of  intelligence  or 
want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  stations,  or  else  of  misunder- 
standings between  the  station-masters  and 
others. 

On  a  railway  in  the  West  of  England,  the 
system  was  adopted  of  making  one  officer 
(the  locomotive-f^uperintendent)  responsible, 
in  the  event  of  deviations  from  the  time- 
tables, for  arranging  fresh  places  of  crossing 
for  the  trains;  similarly  to  the  American 
plan  of  employing  a  train-despatcher  for 
r^ulating  the  traffic.  In  this  case,  distinct 
instructions  were  required  to  be  sent  by  the 
locomotive-superintendent  himself  to  station- 
masters,  guards,  and  all  parties  concerned  in 
any  alterations  that  were  effected.  As  the 
traffic  of  the  line  was  very  heavy,  this  officer 
had  a  complicated  task  to  peiform,  more  par- 
ticularly when  extra  trains  were  run  at  the 
same  time  that  the  ordinary  traffic  was  irregu- 
lar. A  collision  with  loss  of  life  occurred 
nnder  this  system,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  insertion  of  the  word  *  at '  in  the  copy  of 
a  telegraph- message,  which  was  not  as  ex- 
plicit as  it  might  have  been ;  and  partly  from 
the  misunderstandings  to  which  this  trifling 
addition  led. 

On  a  railway  in  the  north  of  ScotUnd,  the 


locomotive- superintendent  was  himself  killed 
in  a  collision  which  occurred  between  an 
engine  on  which  he  was  riding  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  a  train  which  was  proceeding  under 
his  general  instructions  (though  he  did  not 
expect  it  on  that  particular  occasion)  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

On  a  railway  \xl  Staffordshire,  the  time- 
tables were  found  to  be  so  arranged  that  if 
they  had  been  followed  the  trains  must  have 
come  six  times  a  day  into  collision  with  one 
another  on  a  portion  of  sinde  line. 

When  a  portion  of  double  line  is  worked 
temporarily  as  a  single  line,  in  consequence 
of  renewals,  repairs,  or  obstructions,  a  pilot- 
man  or  pilot-engine  is  usually  employed  to 
start,  or  accompany  each  train;  but  even 
under  this  system  a  fatal  collision  occurred 
not  long  since.  It  turned  out  that  the  pilot- 
man  was  riot  snfficiently  distinguishable  by 
night,  that  a  fixed  main-signal  was  wanting 
at  the  end  of  the  single  line,  and  that  the 
discipline  had  not  been  sufficiently  strict. 

There  are  three  systems  under  which 
single  lines  have  hitherto  been  safely  worked. 
The  first  and  best,  which,  when  it  can  be 
rigidly  carried  out,  prevents  all  possibility  of 
collii^ion,  and  makes  a  single  line  safer  than  a 
double  one,  is  that  of  working  with  one 
engine  only,  or  two  coupled  together,  at  a 
time.  The  second,  and  next  best,  is  that  of 
employing  what  is  called  a  *  train-staff*  for 
the  regulation  of  the  traffic  The  *  train- 
staff  was  at  first  a  sort  of  truncheon,  with 
which,  when  a  guard  was  armed,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  proceed  over  the  portion  of  line  to 
which  it  belonged,  in  either  direction.  It  is 
now  made  in  various  forms,  from  that  of  a 
small  brass  case  containing  a  key,  and  fast- 
ened by  a  strap  over  the  guard's  shoulder,  to 
that  of  a  staff*  five  feet  long,  or  of  a  signal 
placed  in  a  socket  (similar  to  a  lamp  socket) 
on  the  engine  or  tender.  The  mode  in 
which  it  is  applied  is  as  follows : — 

A  single  line  is  divided  into  any  conve- 
nient number  of  lengths  for  the  purposes  of 
working ;  and  to  each  length  is  appointed  a 
separate  Urain-staff,'  distinct  in  form  and 
colour  from  those  on  the  other  lengths.  No 
train  is  permitted,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  to  start  from  the  terminal  station 
of  a  length  unless  the  staff  belondng  to  tbe 
portion  of  line  over  which  it  is  about  to  tra- 
vel is  present  If  two  or  three  trains  are 
waiting  to  proceed  in  the  same  direction, 
they  are  all  provided  with  train  tickets,  cor- 
responding  in  colour  and  form  to  the  staff, 
except  the  last,  which  is  accompanied  by  the 
staff  itself.  The  train-tickets  are  only  pro- 
curable at  the  terminal  stations  of  the  staff, 
and  can  only  be  obtained  at  these  by  means 
of  the  staff;  as  they  are  contain^  jnia^^x, 
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also  similar  in  colour,  of  wbich  the  staff 
forms  the  key,  or  which  is  opened  by  a  key 
attached  to  the  staff.  Daring  the  operation 
of  ballasting,  or  when  an  accident  happens, 
the  staff  is  still  supreme.  It  must  be  sent 
for  an  assisting  engine,  or  must  accompany 
the  ballast  engine ;  and  no  oflScer  or  person 
in  authority  can  send  forward  an  engine  or 
train  during  its  aljsence  ;  but  the  most  hur- 
ried director  or  the  most  impatient  manager 
must,  as  well  as  the  third-class  passenger, 
await  its  return. 

A  code  of  regulations  embodying  the 
above  provisions  is  now  circulated  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  recommended  for  adop- 
tion ;  and  these  provisions  are  more  or  less 
in  force  upon  all  single  lines  on  which  the 
staff  system  is  employed. 

The  third  system  is  that  in  which  the 
duty  of  the  train-staff  is  performed  by  a 
train-porter,  constantly  travelling  backwards 
and  forwards.  Such  an  officer  may  be 
wanted,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  employed,  even  when 
the  staff  system  is  in  force.  But  the  train- 
staff  has  certainly  these  advantages  over  the 
train-porter — that  it  is  never  sick  or  sorrr, 
that  it  never  exceeds  the  bounds  of  sobriety, 
that  it  is  unable  to  make  a  mistake,  that  it 
can  neither  be  misunderstood  nor  nmisunder- 
stand  any  one,  that  having  nothing  to  fear 
and  nothing  to  hope  for  it  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  that  its  instructions  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, that  by  its  presence  or  absence  at  any 
particular  point  it  will  always  speak  for  it- 
self, and  that  it  can  have  no  secrets  and 
tell  no  lies. 

The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  have  of 
late  years,  before  recommending  the  opening 
of  a  portion  of  single  line  for  passenger  tra? 
fie,  demanded  that  a  certificate  should  be 
furnished  on  behalf  of  the  company  wishing 
to  open  it^  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  three 
modes  above  referred  to  would  be  adopted  in 
working  it  These  undertakings  have  not 
always  been  carried  out  in  practice,  because 
the  officers  superintending  the  working  of 
the  lines  have  not  in  some  cases  felt  them- 
selves bound  by  the  spirit  of  the  certificates 
so  given  by  others.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  requiring  of  such  certificates  has 
very  much  contributed  in  a  general  way  to 
the  safety  of  the  public. 

Next  after  collisions,  the  class  of  accidents 
that  is  most  numerous  and  of  the  greatest 
importance  is  that  which  arises  from  engines 
or  carriages  leaving  the  rails.  These  acci- 
dents are  occasioned,  sometimes  by  defects 
in  the  rolling  stock,  such  as  the  failure  of 
axles,  wheel-tyres,  springs,  or  other  parts  of 
the  machinery  of  a  train  ;  and  sometimes  by 
defects  in  the  permanent  way,  which  in- 


cludes the  rails,  chairs^  fastenings,  sleepers, 
and  ballast.  An  opportunity  occasionally 
offers  of  attributing  such  accidents  to  high 
speed  when  the  real  cause  has  not  been 
found  out ;  but  high  speed  alone  can  never 
be  considered  as  the  principal  cause  of  an 
accident,  except  in  the  case  of  a  curve,  of 
which  the  radius  is  so  small  as  to  render  the 
speed  employed  dangerous,  or  on  which  the 
super-elevation  of  the  outer  above  the  inner 
rail  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  flange  of 
an  engine-  or  carriage-wheel  from  mounting 
the  former. 

In  writing  thus  we  do  not  mean  to  justify 
excessive  speeds,  or  to  imply  that  the  danger 
of  railway  travelling  is  not  materially  greater 
when  the  speed  is  increased  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  which  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  line,  the  condition  of  its  rolling-stock, 
and  the  strength  and  state  of  repair  of  its 
permanent  way.  On  the  contrary,  we  con- 
ceive that  the  principal  companies  have  been 
both  foolish  and  rash  in  allowing  their  trains 
to  run  at  the  speeds  which  have  now  for 
some  years  been  at  all  times  and  seasons 
habitually  employed,  and  especially  so  in 
permitting  their  engine-drivers  to  make  up 
time  on  the  road.  They  have  been  foolish 
because  high  speeds  are  exceedingly  expen- 
sive, in  requiring  superior  arrangements  for 
conducting  the  traffic,  in  causing  interrap- 
tions  or  extra  speed  to  the  slow  traflJc,  in  the 
wear  and  tear  of  stock  and  road,  in  compen- 
sation to  persons  killed  and  injured,  and  in 
preventing  the  development  of  local  traffic. 
They  have  been  rash  because,  other  things 
being  equal,  greater  risk,  both  of  collisions 
and  of  trains  leaving  the  rails,  is  incurred  at 
high  speeds  than  at  low  speeds,  and  because, 
when  an  accident  does  occur,  a  high  speed 
is  liable  materially  to  increase  the  damage  to 
the  stock  and  the  injuries  to  the  passengers, 
which  resuH  from  it 

In  these  respects  we  agree  with  much  that 
is  stated  in  a  pamphlet  against  hi^h  speeds 
which  has  been  circulated  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Stephenson,  C.E.,  under  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
which  we  commend  to  our  readers.  We  are 
unable  to  endorse  all  his  conclusions,  espe- 
cially as  regards  break-power  and  the  revers- 
ing of  engines,  which  are  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  practical  experience;  but  we 
would  add  a  few  figures  in  corroboration  o( 
his  views,  because  we  conceive  them  to 
afford  a  somewhat  strong  illustration  of  the 
danger,  and  expense  in  compensation  alone, 
of  fast  traffic.  Out  of  a  total  sum  of 
181,270?.,  which  was  officially  returned  by 
the  different  companies  as  having  been  paid 
in  the  year  1860  as  compensation  for  acci- 
dents and  losses,  3j?^§ft^4ju^^  to  have 
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been  paid  on  a  line  381  miles  long  which 
stands  high  in  public  estiroatioD  for  com- 
fort and  speed;  whilst  11,125/.  is  stated  to 
have  been  paid  by  a  neighbouring  line, 
656  miles  long,  which  is  popularly  supposed 
to  be  at  the  same  time  more  deliberate  and 
more  dangerous;  and  55,362/.  is  given  as 
paid  by  a  third  line,  968  miles  long,  which 
rivals  the  first  line  in  its  speed,  if  not  in 
its  other  qualifications. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  add,  that  the 
fiisteat  trains  have  not  in  practice  contri- 
buted to  produce  the  accidents  in  which  the 
greatest  loss  of  life  and  injuries  have  been 
sustained,  and  that  some  of  the  slower 
(stopping)  trains  are  obliged  to  run  at 
greater  speed  between  the  stations  than  the 
faster  (through)  trains.  We  should  be  glad 
to  see  the  speed  of  all  train<  diminished 
throDgh  the  winter  months,  as  the  attempt 
to  maintain  them  invariably  leads  to  great 
irregularities,  much  dissatisfaction,  consider- 
able risk,  and  extra  loss  of  life.  Fogs  and 
frosts,  sleet  and  snow,  driving  winds  and 
slippery  rails,  are  highly  inimical  to  punc- 
tuality, and  they  all  cause  extra  danger — 
the  more-  so  under  defective  systems,  not 
tafficiently  able  to  cope  with  irregularity. 
In  fogs  the  engine-drivers  cannot  see  some- 
times fifty  yards  before  tliera.  During  ft-osts 
the  roada  are  rigid,  repairs  and  renewals  are 
diflBcnlt,*and  iron  is  more  brittle;  and  the 
permanent  way  is  often  left  in  a  most  unsatis- 
fiictory  condition  by  the  thaw  that  succeeds 
it  High  speeds  at  such  seasons  are  more 
objectionable  than  during  the  summer  months. 
Many  will  remember  the  disastrous  accidents 
that  occurred  one  after  anotlier  during  the 
somewhat  unusual  continuance  of  hard 
weather  that  was  experienced  last  winter. 
The  companies  then  found  it  necessary  sud- 
denly to  reduce  their  speeds,  and  to  throw 
the  trafiBc  into  a  state  of  irregularity  from 
which  it  was  some  time  in  recovering.  That 
state  of  things  was  less  satisfactory,  both  to 
the  officers  and  servants  of  the  companies 
and  to  the  public,  besides  being  less  to  the 
interest  of  the  companies,  than  if  the  speeds 
had  been  deliberately  reduced  at  an  earlier 
date  and  the  necessary  alterations  had  been 
effected  in  the  time-tables.  The  public  would 
not,  we  are  convinced,  be  otherwise  than 
pleased  at  any  reduction  of  speed  that  would 
during  the  worst  of  the  winter  months  enable 
punctuality  to  be  more  regularly  main- 
tained. 

But  we  were  saying,  before  thus  digressing 
npon  the  subject  of  speeds,  that  except  under 
certain  conditions  npon  curves,  high  speed 
could  never  be  properiy  considered  as  the 
principal  cause  of  an  engine  or  train  leaving 
the  rails ;  and  we  may  add,  that  there  is  in- 


variably some  other  very  good  cause  for 
every  accident  of  this  description,  though  it 
is  not  always  brought  to  light.  Speed  is, 
in  fact,  a  comparative  question.  What 
would  be  a  comparatively  high  and  danger- 
ous speed  in  one  case,  is  a  comparatively 
slow  and  safe  speed  in  another.  When  a 
train  filled  with  electors  ran  off  the  rails  on  a 
line  near  the  north-west  coast  of  England 
on  one  occasion,  it  was  found  that  a  very 
unsteady  engine,  whose  trailing  wheels  had 
been  removed  for  greater  facility  in  taking 
the  curves,  had  been  thrown  from  a  bad  per- 
manent way  by  a  shaky  bridge.  The  speed 
in  that  case,  though  not  piore  than  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  was  unsafe,  whereas  at  the 
same  spot  a  steady  engine  might  have  tra^ 
veiled  along  a  sound  road  over  a  rigid  bridge 
with  perfect  safety  at  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
The  fact  is  that  whatever  the  speed  employed 
may  be,  the  permanent  way  of  every  pas- 
senger line  ought  to  be  maintained  in  so 
efiScient  a  condition  as  to  be  safe  at  a  speed 
considerably  higher.  In  all  engineering 
works  it  is  a  rule  that  there  shall  be  amar- 
gin  of  strength  of  two,  three,  or  more  times, 
above  that  which  is  absolutely  required. 
Railway  bridges  of  wronght-iron  are  required 
by  the  ofiScers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  have 
an  ultimate  strength  capable  of  bearing  fbur 
tiroes,  and  of  cast-iron  six  times  the  greatest 
weight  that  they  will  have  in  practice  to 
support  There  ought  in  like  manner  to  be 
a  sufficient  margin  of  strength  and  stability 
in  the  permanent  way,  which  should  be  safe 
not  merely  at  the  speeds  daily  employed 
npon  it,  but  at  much  higher  speeds  also. 
We  regret  to  say  that  this  rule  is  not  always 
carried  out,  and  that  the  permanent  way  of  some 
railways  is  permitted  to  fall  into  a  most 
unsatisfactory  condition.  After  an  old  line 
has  been  worked  to  the  utmost,  the  renewals 
occupy  a  considerable  period,  perhaps  a  se* 
ries  of  years;  and  whilst  they  are  going  on 
a  train  may  run  off  the  rails,  partly,  perhaps, 
from  the  defective  condition  of  the  road,  and 
partly  firom  other  causes. 

If  no  death  ensues  after  an  accident  of  this 
description,  no  public  inquiry  takes  place. 
If  deaht  nnfortnnately  follows,  the  coroner  and 
his  jury  assemble.  The  evidence  is  pl-obably 
conflicting,  the  causes  are  technical,  and  emi- 
nent engineers  give  it  as  their  opinion  that 
the  road  was  in  fair  working  order.  They 
have  often  seen  other  roads  in  a  worse  condi* 
tion ;  the  accident  ought  not  to  have  hap- 
pened ;  and  no  one  can  be  blamed  for  what 
has  occurred.  The  jury  return  a  verdict  of 
^  Accidental  Death,'  and  thank  the  company 
for  their  attention,  their  civility,  and  their 
readiness  to  afford  information.  The  chair- 
man congratulates  the  shareholders  at  their 
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next  meetiDg  that  the  line  has  been  so  free 
from  accident. 

Oat  of  the  average  before  alluded  to,  of 
seventy-six  accidents  per  annum,  thirteen 
arise  from  engines  and  trains  leaving  the 
rails,  in  consequence,  principally,  of  defects 
connected  with  the  permanent  way  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions.  One  defect,  that  has 
been  the  direct  cause  of  several  prominent 
accidents,  is  the  decay  or  shearing  of  the 
trenails,  or  wooden  plugs,  by  means  of  which 
the  chairs  are  attached  to  the  sleepers.  Tre- 
nails have  been,  and  are  still  preferred  by 
many  engineers  to  wrought-iron  spikes  for 
this  purpose,  but  they  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  treacherous.  They  are  found  to 
give  way  more  or  less  quickly,  according  to 
their  quality  and  the  positions  in  which  they 
are  placed,  at  the  part  between  the  chair  and 
the  sleeper,  where  strength  is  most  required; 
and  experience  has  amply  shown  that  they 
ought  never  to  be  trusted  on  curves,  because 
they  are  apt  to  be  cut  oflP  by  the  edges  of  the 
chairs,  which  are  generally  sharp.  Even  on 
a  straight  line  they  sometimes  give  way  sud- 
denly after  having  been  in  use  for  six  years 
and  upwards.  An  express  train  from  a 
watering-place  of  much  resort  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  England  ran  off  a  straight  por- 
tion of  line  solely  from  this  cause;  and  a 
fatal  accident  happened,  also  on  a  straight 
line,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  not  long  since, 
from  the  same  cause.  In  both  of  these  cases, 
other  parts  of  the  permanent  way  proved  on 
examination  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition 
from  this  source  of  weakness.  Wooden  tre- 
nails possess  the  advantage  of  holding  better 
in  the  sleepers  than  iron  spikes,  and  there- 
fore of  retaining  the  chairs  more  firmly  in 
their  places  as  long  as  the  timber  is  sound  ; 
but  it  is  clear,  after  the  experience  that  has 
been  obtained  of  their  liability  to  failure, 
that  whenever  they  are  used  in  future,  a  pro- 
portion of  wrought-iron  spikes — say  two  in 
each  sleeper — should  be  used  with  them. 

Amongst  other  defects  in  the  roadway 
that  lead  more  or  less  directly  to  accident, 
may  be  mentioned  weak  rails,  or  rails  laid 
upon  sleepers  too  far  apart ;  and  employed 
perhaps,  when  of  a  double-headed  section, 
first  with  one  head  and  then  with  the  other 
head  uppermost.  The  rails  have  frequently 
been  fractured  under  these  circumstances  by 
the  weight  and  momentum  of  a  passing 
engine,  and  often  without  the  engine  or  the 
train  being  thrown  off  the  line.  Points  and 
crossings,  again,  are  badly  put  in,  or  are 
allowed  to  get  out  of  order.  When  sleepers 
decay,  the  beds  of  the  chairs  become  uneven, 
or  the  fastenings  get  loose  in  consequence  of 
the  holes  in  which  they  are  inserted  becom- 
ing too  large  for  them ;  and  in  the  latter  case, 


the  gauge  between  the  rails  ceases  to  be  well 
kept.  The  joints  of  the  rails  also  are  more 
difficult  to  keep  up,  and  the  ends  of  the  rails 
acquire  excessive  motion  as  the  trains  pass 
over  them.  As  each  part  becomes  loose  and 
shaky,  the  keys  which  keep  the  rails  in  the 
chairs  are  more  apt  to  drop  out,  the  chairs 
are  more  liable  to  fracture,  and  accidents  of 
all  sorts  are  more  likely  to  occur. 

It  is  surprising  how  bad  a  road  the  trains 
will  sometimes  traverse  day  after  day  without 
accident,  and  how  the  working  platelayers 
will  manage  to  keep  them  on  the  rails  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances,  though  of 
course  reckless  engineers  tend  to  engender 
careless  foremen,  and  careless  foremen  to 
make  neglectful  platelayers.  In  many  cases 
individuals,  or  local  authorities,  have  com- 
plained with  good  cause  of  the  condition  of 
different  lines  of  railway,  and  have  asked  for 
an  inspecting  officer  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  report  upon  them.  In  one  of  these  cases 
of  complaint,  in  which  the  permanent  way 
proved  to  be  in  a  very  bad  state,  one  engine 
had  run  off  the  line  four  times,  and  another 
once,  within  twenty  days. 

Our  remarks  apply,  in  spirit,  to  every  oae 
of  the  many  descriptions  of  roadway  that 
have  been  laid  down.  In  one  and  all,  the 
same  points  require  attention  in  order  that  a 
reasonable  degree  of  safety  may  be  main- 
tained. 

Safety  in  such  matters  is,  after  all,  princi- 
pally a  question  of  margin.  There  must  be 
a  sufficient  margin  of  strength,  of  stability, 
and  of  good  repair ;  and  it  is  important  also 
to  select  that  form  of  permanent  way  in 
which  fastenings  are  least  likely  to  get  loose, 
if  it  possesses  other  good  qualities.  We 
would  specify  the  fished-joint,  as  it  is  termed, 
as  being  the  greatest  improvement  that  has 
been  effected  of  late  years  in  permanent  way. 
The  most  common  and  most  efficacious  mode 
of  *  fishing'  the  joints  is  by  placing  a  slab  of 
wrought-iron  on  each  side  of  the  ends  of  the 
rails  at  their  point  of  junction,  and  by  secur- 
ing them  with  four  screw-bolts  which  pass 
through  both  of  the  fishplates  and  through 
the  rails  between  them.  It  is  an  advantage 
to  employ  a  section  of  rail  to  which  the 
fished-joint  can  be  applied.  Where  the  rails 
are  not  united  in  this  or  some  other  efficient 
manner  at  the  joints,  every  tyre  of  every  vehi- 
cle receives  a  greater  or  less  blow  in  passing 
every  joint.  Each  end  of  each  rail  is  de- 
pressed in  turn  as  a  tyre  passes  over  it,  and 
rises  again  as  the  tyre  proceeds  onwards. 
Each  tyre  receives  a  blow  as  it  leaves  one 
rail  and  comes  against  the  end  of  another, 
and  the  ends  of  the  rails  are  forced  down  one 
after  another  against  the  bottom  of  the 
chairs.    This  ac|^p,g^ef ^AW^  FC<^e«sion 
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of  blows  as  a  train  parses  along  tbe  line,  and 
the  noise  and  rattle  which  are  thns  produced 
will  be  at  once  recognized  by  our  readen. 

A  strong  permanent  way,  kept  in  good 
order,  is  a  pleasant  sight;  it  gives  satisfaction 
to  all  concerned,  and  it  forms  a  marvellously 
safe  road  to  travel  over*  It  is  moreover  an 
economical  thing  in  the  long  mn.  Where  a 
weak  road  in  bad  order  casts  200/.  per  mile 
to  get  into  proper  condition,  or  160/.  per 
mile  to  keep  up,  a  superior  road  will  only 
cost  J  00/.  per  mile  for  its  maintenance.  The 
rolling-stock  suffers,  also,  most  materially 
when  a  road  is  out  of  order.  Engines  and 
carriages  complain  bitterly  of  it  Tyres, 
axles,  and  springs  fail  more  frequently  upon 
it.  Engine-drivers  and  guards  do  not  like  it. 
Passengers  perceive  excessive  oscillation,  or 
unpleasant  motion,  or  rattling  joints,  and 
become  afraid  of  it  It  is  a  constant  source 
of  anxiety,  annoyance,  and  expense. 

Of  the  accidents  that  have  been  caused  by 
the  failure  of  the  machinery  of  trains,  the 
greatest  number  have  been  due  to  the  frac- 
ture of  the  tyres  of  the  wheels.  Accidents 
of  this  nature  were  a  few  years  ago  classed 
as  non-preventible ;  but  now,  fortunately, 
they  need  no  longer  be  so  considered. 

The  tyres  in  common  use,  after  being 
rolled  out  to  the  required  shape,  and  cut  to 
the  desired  length,  are  turned  round  into  the 
form  of  a  circle  and  welded  at  the  ends ;  and 
their  inner  circumferences  are  made  rather 
smaller,  than  the  exterior  of  the  wheels  to 
which  they  are  to  be  attached.  They  are 
heated  before  they  are  applied  to  the  wheels, 
suflSciently  to  allow  of  their  being  slipped 
over  them  ;  and  they  contract  in  cooling,  so 
as  to  grasp  them  tightly.  They  are  finally 
secured  to  the  wheels,  partly  by  the  firmness 
with  which  they  thus  grasp  them,  and  partly 
by  rivets,  or  bolts,  which  are  passed  through 
the  tyres  as  well  as  through  the  rims  of  ^e 
wheels. 

The  great  majority  of  the  tyres  that  fail 
;ive  way  either  at  the  weld  or  at  the  bolt- 
loles,  which  are  necessarily  their  weakest 
points  ;  and  the  most  dangerous  tyres  are 
those  which  are  shrunk  on  the  wheels  too 
tightly.  In  a  season  of  severe  frost,  when 
the  roads  become  rigid  and  are  uneven,  the 
tyres  are  more  severely  tried  than  at  any 
other  time,  as  well  on  these  accounts  as 
because  they  have  then  also  inferior  powers 
of  resistance.  Besides  having  to  encounter 
more  constant  and  harder  blows  from  the 
roughness  of  the  permanent  way,  their  ten- 
sile strength  is  decreased  in  proportion  to  the 
lowness  of  the  temperature,  because  the 
strength  of  wronght-iron  gradually  (fSminishes 
from  a  temperature  of  something  like  GOO*  of 
FahrenheitMB  scale ;  and  further,  they  are  apt 


to  shrink  into  a  state  of  greater  tension  at 
such  times,  because  the  colder  the  tempera- 
ture the  more  they  become  contracted. 

When  fracture  takes  place,  they  are  liable, 
in  suddenly  opening  out,  to  fly  off  the  wheel ; 
and  they  occasionally  break  up  into  a  num- 
ber of  pieces.  The  mode  in  which  accidents 
chiefly  happen  is  by  the  vehicles  to  which 
they  belong  being  thus  thrown  off  the  line ; 
but  in  some  cases,  passengers  in  the  trains, 
and  others,  have  been  killed  or  injured  by 
the  fragments ;  and  in  one  case,  a  passenger 
in  one  train  was  killed  by  a  tyre  which  flew 
from  a  second  train  as  the  two  trains  passed 
each  other  in  opposite  directions.  When  a 
tyre  flies  from  the  leading  wheel  of  an  engine, 
tne  engine  invariably  leaves  the  line ;  and  the 
results  are  likely,  in  such  a  case,  to  be  very 
disastrous.  There  was  a  fatal  accident  of  this 
sort  not  long  since  near  Tottenham,  which 
has  already  led  to  much  litiffattion,  and  is 
said  to  be  likely  to  produce  stiU  more. 

When  a  tyre  flies  from  one  of  the  carriages 
of  a  train,  the  carriage  so  disabled  is  fre- 
quently dragged  for  a  considerable  distance 
before  the  driver  discovers  the  mishap,  to  the 
excessive  discomfort,  and  sometimes  to  the 
serious  injury  Of  the  passengers  and  their 
effects,  as  well  as  of  any  other  passengers 
who  may  be  in  the  carriages  behind  it 
Among  the  numerous  instances  of  this  sort 
that  have  been  experienced,  may  be  men- 
tioned an  accident  that  occurred  in  the  north 
of  England.  The  wheel-tyre  of  a  first-clafts 
carriage  gave  way,  and  the  driver  did  not 
know  anything  of  it  until  after  he  had  tra- 
velled for  three  miles.  The  guard's  van 
broke  away  fr^m  behind  this  vehicle  at  an 
early  stage,  and  was  left  standing  in  the  bal- 
last ;  but  the  carriage  itself  was  dragged  for 
two  miles  and  three-quarters  further,  till  all 
its  wheels  and  axles  had  been  knocked  away 
from  under  it,  when  its  couplings  at  length 
gave  way.  Then  again  there  was  the  '  noto- 
rious carriage'  accident  in  one  of  the  Midland 
counties,  which  will  long  be  remembered  by 
some  gentlemen  residing  in  BheflSeld.  The 
tyres  of  a  wheel  belonging  to  a  first-class 
carriage,  which  had  been  previously  stated 
by  one  of  the  ofScers  of  the  company  to  be 
'  notorious'  for  having  a  disagreeable  motion 
in  travelling,  failed  while  the  train  was  pro- 
ceeding at  a  speed  of  35  or  40  miles  an  hour. 
The  train  consisted  of  an  engine  and  tender 
and  nine  vehicles,  and  the  carriage  that  be- 
came disabled  was  third  from  the  hind  end  of 
it  After  it  had  been  dragged  over  the 
sleepers  for  about  400  yards,  the  axles  got  ^ 
loose,  and  were  doubled  up  and  broken;  ^ 
while  the  two  last  vehicles  were  separated 
violently  from  the  hinder  part,  and  the  engine 
and  tender  from  the  front  of  the  train.  Seven 
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detached  vehicles  were  then  running  down  a 
gradient  of  1  in  181  at  coDsiderablo  speed, 
without  a  break  before  or  behind  them,  and 
with  no  other  check  than  that  which  was 
afforded  by  the  bumping  or  sliding  of  the 
whcelless  first-class  carriage  over  the  rails. 
They  only  came  to  a  stand,  finally,  near  the 
entrance  to  a  tunnel,  at  900  yards  from  the 
place  where  they  had  left  the  van,  and  1300 
yards  from  the  point  at  which  the  first  por- 
tion of  tyre  flew  off. 

Accidents  of  this  description  are  suggestive 
of  another  precaution  to  which  we  shall  refer; 
but  we  must  first  explain  the  mode  in  which 
accidents  arising  from  the  failure  of  tyres 
may  be  prevented.  It  is  not  the  mere  frac- 
ture of  the  tyre,  it  will  be  observed,  that  oc- 
casions the  mischief,  or  causes  the  vehicle  to 
which  it  is  attached  to  leave  the  line ;  but  it 
is  the  way  in  which  the  tyre  flies  open,  and 
in  which  it  is  either  thrown  off  the  wheel  at 
once,  or  broken  gradually  to  pieces  during 
its  revolutions  over  the  rails  and  ballast  To 
prevent  this  result,  numerous  modes  of  fasten- 
ing have  been  patented  and  put  in  practice, 
which  have  for  their  object,  both  the  dove- 
tailing of  the  tyre  to  the  wheel  to  prevent  it 
from  flying  when  it  feils,  and  the  avoiding  of 
the  bolt-holes,  which  weaken  the  tyre  to  the 
extent  of  20  per  cent,  of  its  section,  and  ren- 
der it  more  liable  to  fail.  Different  methods 
are  preferred  upon  different  railways,  which 
have  been  introduced  or  invented  by  the  ofli- 
cers  of  those  railways.  They  are  all  superior 
to  the  old  method  above  described ;  but  they 
require  various  degrees  of  attention  and  good 
workmanship,  and  are  more  or  less  efficient. 
We  would  particularly  specify,  as  amongst 
the  most  secure,  the  two  rival  modes  upon  the 
South-Eastern  and  the  Brighton  Railways, 
known  as  ManselFs  and  Burkc^s  Patents. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  means  of 
security  that  are  thus  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  locomotive  and  carriage-superintendents 
come  into  general  use.  Vast  numbers  of  old 
tyres  have  to  be  worn  out,  and  the  new  and 
best  modes  of  fastening  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  footing  on  some  of  the 
longest  of  the  lines  of  railway.  But  the  tra- 
velling public  should  understand  that  there 
is  no  necessity  whatever  for  their  being  drag- 
ged helplessly  along  for  miles  in  a  disabled 
carriage,  at  the  penl,  perhaps  at  the  cost,  of 
their  lives,  behind  an  express  or  any  other 
train,  in  consequence  of  the  fracture  of  a 
wheel-tyre;  because,  in  the  first  place,  the 
tyres  can  be  so  effectually  secured  on  the 
wheels  that  it  is  not  only  impossible  for  them 
to  fly  in  case  of  fracture,  but  that  they  may 
oven  be  broken  into  several  pieces  without 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  train ;  and  be- 
cause m  the  second  place,  the  train  can  with- 


out difficulty  be  provided  with  good  means 
of  communication  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
by  the  use  of  which  the  driver  may  at  once 
be  apprised  of  any  accident 

This  last  is  of  itself  a  subject  of  importance, 
and  one  which  merits  a  brief  discussion. 

The  business  of  the  engine-driver  and  fire- 
man of  a  train  is  to  attend  to  the  engine  and 
keep  an  incessant  look-out  ahead  for  signals 
and  obstructions ;  and  this  is  quite  as  much 
as  they  can  do  properly.  When  they  are 
travelling  at  speed,  the  rattle  of  the  engine 
and  train  and  the  rapid  rate  at  which  fliey 
pass  through  the  atmosphere  (which  is  equi- 
valent to  a  hurricane  blowing  in  the  opposite 
direction)  often  render  it  impossible  for  them 
to  hear  any  sound  from  the  carrif^cs  behind 
them.  A  guard  may  at  times  attract  the  at- 
tention of  a  driver  by  putting  on  a  break  and 
suddenly  taking  it  off  again;  but  so  little 
effect  has  this  operation  upon  the  momentum 
of  the  moving  mass  (which  may  weigh  from 
100  to  200  tons)  that  the  driver  will  more 
frequently  not  notice  it  at  all.  It  is  true  that 
if  a  guard  has  the  means  which  he  ought  to 
possess,  of  applying  breaks  to  two  or  three 
carriages  as  well  as  to  his  van  all  at  the  same 
time,  he  can,  by  making  use  of  them,  always 
cause  the  driver  to  look  round.  But  breaks 
of  this  description  have  only  as  yet  come  into 
partial  use;  and  even  when  they  are  em- 
ployed it  is  desirable  to  have  a  means  of  com- 
munication independent  of  them,  because  a 
guard  may  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  signal 
to  the  driver  when  these  breaks  are  applied 
and  when  he  cannot  safely  release  them. 

A  great  number  of  suggestions  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  and  many  inventions 
patented,  for  providing  means  of  intercom- 
munication in  various  ways  between  different 
parts  of  a  train.  Some  would  employ  elec^ 
tricity,  others  air-tubes  or  water-tubes;  and 
others,  again,  would  have  signals  on  each 
carriage,  which  should  attract  the  attention 
of  the  guard,  and  indicate  the  compartment 
from  which  they  were  given ;  while  powerful 
bells,  or  whistles  worked  by  air  or  steam, 
supplied  by  the  revolutions  of  the  axles  or 
fresh  from  the  engine,  or  pieces  of  ordnance, 
or  explosive  signals  to  be  dropped  under  the 
wheels,  would  be  more  appropriate  and  ef- 
fective according  to  the  views  of  different  in- 
ventors. A  simple  means  of  accomplishing 
this  object  has  now  been  in  use  on  several 
railways  for  some  years,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions of  detail  on  the  different  lines.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  hemp  or  wire  rope,  by 
means  of  which  the  guard  from  behind  either 
rings  a  bell  oh  the  tender  or  pulls  the  handle 
of  the  stAm-whistle  on  the  engine.  The  rope 
is  sometimes  passed  under  the  middle  of  the 
carriages,  withDp.^^}«5^«je5^p  to  each 
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carnage,  and  sometimes  mftcrted  in  eyes  at 
the  sides  of  the  carriages,  under  the  doors. 
The  coupling  is  effected  in  the  former  case  by 
means  of  spring-loops,  and  the  eyes  in  the 
latter  are  made  of  a  metal  spring  to  admit 
of  the  rope  being  readily  slipped  into  them. 
In  cither  case  the  rope  can  be  attached  and 
detached  whenever  it  is  necessary  without 
any  practical  inconvenience  or  delay;  and  by 
making  it  a  rule  that  the  signal  to  fitart  the 
trains  shall  always  be  given  by  means  of  the 
rope,  it  is  easy  to  insure  that  the  arrangement 
shall  be  kept  in  working  order.  This  system 
of  communication  is  at  once  so  simple,  in- 
expensive, and  effective,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  how  any  manager  can  allow 
his  trains  to  travel  without  it;  more  particu- 
larly when  those  trains  run  at  the  highest 
rates  of  speed,  and  sometimes  for  a  couple  of 
hours  without  stopping. 

On  one  of  the  great  lines  of  railway,  a 
travelling-porter  has  been  habitually  employed 
on  the  fast  through-trains,  to  ride  in  a  recess 
constructed  on  the  back  of  the  tender,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  look-out  along 
the  carriages  during  the  journey.  This  system 
was  commenced  in  1853,  in  consequence  of 
an  accident  to  a  train  in  the  early  part  of 
that  year  which  occasioned  tlie  death  of  a 
director  of  the  company  and  injury  to  five 
other  passengers.  It  was  afterwards  discon- 
tinued with  a  particular  train ;  but  that  train 
ran  up  on  fire  in  1857  towards  the  London 
ticket-platform,  in  consequence  of  prolonged 
friction  between  the  casing  of  a  wheel  and  a 
wheel-tyre ;  and  a  first-class  carriage  was  al- 
most consumed.  In  spite  of  the  cries  and 
signals  of  the  passengers,  neither  the  driver 
nor  any  of  the  guards  (of  whom  there  were 
three)  knew  anything  of  what  was  going  on 
until  after  the  driver  had  shut  off  bis  steam 
to  pull  up  at  the  ticket-platform.  He  then,  in 
looking  back,  saw  a  gentleman  waving  an 
nmbrella  out  of  a  carriage  window.  He 
thought  at  first  that  he  had  lost  his  hat  and 
was  beckoning  to  the  platelayers ;  but  after- 
wards, supposing  that  there  was  something 
wrong,  he  sounded  the  break- whistle  aud 
pulled  up  the  train.  Twenty  persons  were 
then  able  to  alight  from  the  carriage  in  ques- 
tion, which  was  rapidly  consumed ;  and  it  was 
clear  that  they  had  had  a  ^ry  narrow  escape 
of  being  roasted  alive. 

The  disadvantages  of  placing  a  porter  as  a 
look-out  man  in  that  position,  are — 1.  That 
in  a  fog,  or  in  the  dark,  he  may  be  quite 
ignorant  of  mischief  going  on  in  the  middle 
of  a  train,  or  near  the  bind  end  of  it.  2.  That 
he  is  not  available  as  a  breaksman,  and  is 
therefore  not  made  the  best  use  of.  8.  That  he 
is  helpless  in  the  event  of  a  coupling  breaking, 
and  some  of  the  carriages  being  left  behind. 


The  present  practice  upon  most  other  linea 
is  for  tlie  guard  or  guards  of  a  train  to  look 
after  luggage,  and  to  sort  letters  and  parcels 
on  their  journeys.  These  guards  are  not  ex- 
pected to  see  at  once  any  danger  that  arises, 
or  at  least  they  cannot  be  blamed  for  not 
doing  so,  because  they  always  have  the  excuse 
to  offer  of  having  been  engaged  upon  other 
duties ;  and  even  when  they  do  observe  that 
anything  is  wrong,  they  are  too  often  helpless. 
They  are  perhaps  in  the  front  of  a  train  instead 
of  behind  it;  or  if  behind  it,  they  can  only  ap- 
ply their  own  single  break,  and  they  have  no 
means  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  driver. 

One  step  in  advance,  from  this  state  of 
things,  is  the  employment  of  the  travelling- 
porter,  and  another  improvement  is  that  of 
having  break-vans  constructed,  as  they  now 
frequently  are,  with  portions  raised  above  the 
root^  extended  beyond  the  sides,  and  glazed 
in  front  and  at  the  back,  through  which  a 
guard  can  always  see  along  the  roofs  and  sides 
of  the  carriages  which  form  his  train  when 
there  are  no  intermediate  vehicles  of  undue 
height  or  width  to  intercept  his  view.  The 
only  measures  wanting  to  afford  a  tolerably 
periect  arrangement  are  that  a  guard  should 
be  placed  at  the  hind  end  of  every  train  in  a 
van  of  this  description,  with  instructions  to 
keep  a  constant  look-out  along  the  carriages 
and  attend  to  nothing  but  the  condition  of 
the  train,  with  a  rope  to  communicate  with 
the  engine-driver,  and  with  continuous  breaks 
to  apply  at  once  to  his  van  or  two  or  three 
other  vehicles  in  case  of  sudden  obstruction 
or  accident  A  guard  thus  placed  and  thus 
provided  would  be  able  to  prevent  much  risk. 
These  precautions  ought,  we  conceive,  to  be 
adopted  in  all  cases;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  would  greatly  increase  the 
comparative  safety  of  travelling. 

We  have  instances  of  the  advantages  of 
such  arrangements  in  the  case  of  some,  as 
well  as  ample  evidence  of  the  want  of  them 
in  the  case  of  other  accidents ;  and,  looking 
to  the  disinclination  of  railway  companies  to 
adopt  them,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  they 
should  be  enforced  by  law.  We  are  not  dis- 
posed to  advocate,  at  all  events  in  the  first 
instance,  any  special  means  of  communication 
between  passengers  and  guards. 

There  are  many  symptoms  which  notify  to 
a  guard  on  the  look-out  from  behind  when 
anything  is  amiss,  such  as  disturbance  of  the 
ballast  and  its  fiying  up  against  his  glass- 
windows,  or  unusual  motion  in  the  carriages 
communicating  itself  to  his  van,  when  any  of 
the  wheels  in  front  of  him  are  off  the  rails ; 
or  the  smell  of  fire,  in  case  of  fire ;  or  the 
smell  of  grease,  in  case  of  axles  becoming 
hot ; — which  would  ofte^^  not  be  noticeable 
to,  or  noticed  by,  a  guard  in  the  front  van  or 
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a  porter  on  the  tender.  It  is  further  adyan- 
tageous  to  employ  a  guard  ai  the  back  of  a 
train,  becaase  he  has  the  best  remedy  always 
at  his  command  in  the  power  to  apply  his 
break,  or  breaks ;  which  enables  him,  by 
stretching  the  couplings,  to  keep  a  disabled 
carriage  on  its  legs,  to  prevent  it  from  turning 
over,  and  the  other  carriages  from  over- 
whelming it,  or  the  train  from  rushing  for- 
ward upon  the  engine  and  tender ;  to  pre- 
vent, in  fine,  the  train  from  being  doubled 
up  and  the  carriages  from  being  smashed. 

As  an  instance  of  the  good  effects  of  such 
an  arrangement,  we  may  quote  an  accident 
that  occurred  to  a  night  express  train  from 
Scotland  to  London.  This  train  was  com- 
posed of  ten  vehicles  besides  the  engine  and 
tender,  and  was  travelling  down  a  gradient 
of  1  in  200  within  ten  miles  of  London,  when 
the  tyre  of  the  right  leading-wheel  of  a  con- 
vict-carriage suddenly  gave  way.  The  guard 
was  riding  in  a  van  behind  the  convict- 
carriage,  with  a  raised  roof  glazed  to  the 
front;  and  he  saw  it  *  throw  itself  off  the 
line.'  He  was  provided  with  a  cord  com- 
municating with  a  bell  on  the  tender,  and 
secured  round  a  wheel  in  his  van  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner.  He  ran  to  this  wheel  and 
rang  the  tender-bell  several  times,  and  after 
having  attracted  the  driver's  attention,  he  at 
once  screwed  on  his  break.  The  driver, 
looking  round,  saw  at  a  glance  what  had 
occurred.  He  shut  off  his  steam,  revei^sed 
his  engine,  told  the  fireman  to  apply  his 
break,  and  whistled  for  the  break  of  the  other 
guard ;  and  all  the  available  means  were  thus 
put  in  force  for  stopping  the  train  almost 
immediately  after  the  failure  of  the  tyre. 

The  train  was  pulled  up  in  about  half-a- 
railo  without  injury  to  any  one,  though  the 
convicts,  who  were  men  of  the  worst  class, 
were  much  jolted  and  shaken  in  running  over 
the  sleepers.  They  were  the  more  frightened 
because  their  carriage  was  caught,  shortly 
before  the  train  was  brought  to  a  stand,  in  a 
main-line  crossing  which  came  in  its  way ; 
was  thus  detached,  with  the  van  behind 
it,  from  the  remainder  of  the  train ;  and 
was  thrown  across  the  other  line  of  rails. 
A  composite  carriage  in  front  of  the  con- 
vict-carriage was  at  the  same  time  over- 
turned, but  without  any  great  violence,  and 
without  being  separated  from  the  carriage 
before  it. 

It  happened  that  this  train  did  not  meet 
with  a  crossing  or  any  other  impediment 
until  it  had  slackened  speed  suflSciently  to 
render  a  check  harmless,  and  that  there  was 
a  guard  in  a  break-van  at  the  back  of  the 
train  looking  out  at  the  right  moment  If 
there  had  ^en  no  guard  looking  out  from 
behind,  it  would  most  likely  have  run  on  to 


the  crossing  in  question  at  full  speed  witiiout 
the  driver  being  aware  of  what  had  occurred. 
If  the  hind -guard  had  been  frirnished  with 
continuous  breaks,  as  well  as  with  a  con- 
venient van  at  the  back  of  the  train  and  a 
communication  with  the  driver,  and  if  he  had 
thus  been  able,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  convict- 
carriage  leave  the  line,  to  apply  breaks  to 
four  vehicles  instead  of  to  one,  the  train 
might  then  have  been  stopped  in  a  much 
shorter  distance ;  and  it  would  have  been 
pulled  up  in  a  complete  condition,  wiihont 
the  convict-carriage  being  detached  from  it, 
without  the  composite  carriage  being  over- 
turned, and  with  much  less  risK  in  every  way 
than  was  experienced. 

The  remarks  that  we  have  here  made  upon 
accidents  arising  from  the  feilure  of  wheel- 
tyres,  apply  equally  to  those  which  are  caused 
by  the  failure  of  axles,  axle-guarda,  axle- 
boxes,  wheels,  and  couplings,  as  far  as  com- 
munication between  the  two  ends  of  a  train 
is  concerned.  Our  space  will  not  enable  us 
to  comment  at  length  upon  accidents  of  these 
descriptions;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  we 
should  do  so.  They  form,  when  taken  alto- 
gether, only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
number ;  and  they  would  all  be  deprived  of 
a  great  part  of  their  danger  by  the  same 
precaution, — of  having  a  guard  on  the  look- 
out in  a  van  behind  the  train,  with  the  breaks 
of  several  vehicles  at  his  command.  Those 
accidents  also  will  become  still  fewer  in  num- 
ber as  experience  is  gained  in  regard  to  the 
causes  of  failure,  the  best  means  and  modes 
of  manufacture,  and  the  proportions  that 
ought  to  be  observed  in  construction.  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  fracture  of  any  portion  of 
an  engine,  the  most  serious  risks  may  be 
avoided,  or  the  consequences  of  the  worst 
accidents  may  be  alleviated,  if  only  a  guard 
be  on  the  watch,  and  if  he  be  provided  with 
a  powerful  break  easily  and  quickly  applied. 
We  may  add,  that  any  method  of  communi- 
cation which  is  adopted  between  guardis  and 
engine-drivers  ought,  whatever  may  be  its 
other  qualifications,  to  be' so  arranged  that  it 
must  of  itself  give  warning  to  the  driver,  in 
the  event  of  the  fracture  of  a  coupling.  A 
system  of  breaks  also  which  is  wound  off 
rather  than  turned  on,  and  in  which  the 
break-blocks  fiy#t  once  to  the  wheels  when 
a  coupling  gives  way,  has  certainly  great 
advantages  over  contrivances  in  which  these 
objects  are  not  attained. 

Crank-axles  are  constantly  failing,  and 
require  incessant  watchfiilness,  although  their 
failures  do  not  contribute  much  to  the  pro- 
duction of  serious  accidents.  One  very  seri- 
ous accident  in  the  south-cast  of  England, 
and  another  in  a  midland  county,  were,  how- 
ever, occasioned  partly  by  the  fracture  of  a 
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crank-axle  and  partly  by  the  defective  state 
of  tlie  permanent  way. 

No  failure  is  more  to  be  dreaded  in  a  train 
than  that  of  the  leading  axle,  or  one  of  the 
leading  wheel-tyres  of  the  engine  ;  and  it  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  these  parts  should 
always  be  maintained  in  thoroughly  efficient 
condition,  and  shonid  as  far  as  possible  be 
placed  beyond  doubt  The  axles  of  passenger 
carriages  ought  to  occasion  very  little  risk, 
because,  after  being  used  for  a  reasonable 
period,  they  can  be  transferred  to  and  worn 
out  under  goods'  waggons. 

The  boilers  of  locomotive  engines  on  pas- 
senger lines  explode  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
a  year,  and  often  with  fatal  results  to  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  them  or  near  them,  but 
not  so  frequently  with  injury  or  loss  of  life  to 
passengers.  These  explosions  were  formerly 
attributed  almost  invariably  to  the  careless- 
ness or  recklessness  of  the  men  who  were  in 
charge  of  the  engines.  They  were  accused 
either  of  letting  the  water  get  too  low  in  the 
boiler  or  of  tampering  with  the  safety-valves, 
according  to  circumstances.  These  causes 
enter  largely,  no  doubt,  into  accidents  which 
are  caused  by  the  explosions  of  stationary 
boilers,  as  these  are  often  entrusted  to  persons 
incompetent  to  take  charge  of  them ;  but 
they  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  explo- 
sions of.  locomotive  boilers.  The  latter  are 
pecessarily  under  the  charge  of  responsible 
men,  fully  aware  of  their  own  danger,  and 
most  attentive  in  the  general  way  to  their 
duties ;  and  if  it  were  considered  necessary, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  them 
with  safety-valves  with  which  they  could  not 
tamper.  But  all  the  experience  of  late  years 
goes  to  show  that  locomotive  boilers  do  not 
explo<le  until  they  are  almost  eaten  through 
by  corrosion,  provided  there  is  no  radical 
defect  in  their  construction. 

The  precautions  which  are  required  to  pre- 
vent such  explosions  are — ample  strength  in 
the  first  instance  ;  decreasing  pressure  as  the 
boilers  get  older;  and  early  renewal,  espe- 
cially of  those  parts  which  cannot  be  exam- 
ined except  at  long  intervals,  and  particularly 
when  water  of  a  destructive  quality  is. em- 
ployed, as  is  sometimes  unavoidably  the  case ; 
together  with  good  stays  in  all  directions, 
which  prevent  explosions  and  convert  them 
into  mere  leaks ;  and  personal  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  locomotive-superintendent 
This  officer  ought  to  know  the  condition  of 
his  boilers,  what  parts  of  them  are  likely  to 
fail  first,  what  water  is  used  with  them  on 
different  parte  of  his  line,  what  defects  of 
construction  exist  in  any  of  them,  and,  within 
certain  limits,  how  long  each  will  last  He 
may,  it  is  true,  be  taken  by  surprise  occa- 
sionally, in  consequence  of  corrosion  proceed- 
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ing  in  a  particular  case  with  unprecedented 
activity  ;  but  he  will  run  very  little,  if  any 
risk  even  in  this  respect,  if  he  takes  advan- 
tage of  all  the  warnings  which  he  receives 
from  time  to  time,  and  allows  an  ample  mar- 
gin on  the  side  of  safety  in  all  cases. 

There  have  been  two  instances  of  engines 
exploding  while  travelling  with  fast  trains. 
In  one  of  these  cases  there  was  found  to  bo 
a  defect  in  the  stays  of  the  roof  of  the  fire- 
box ;  and  in  the  other  a  plate  in  the  barrel 
of  the  boiler  had  been  reduced  by  corrosion 
from  three-eighths  to  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch,  above  one  of  the  longitudinal  seams  of 
rivets.  In  the  latter  case  the  engine  was 
blown  all  to  pieces,  the  fireman  was  killed, 
and  the  driver  nearly  so ;  but  though  the 
train  was  brought  to  a  stand  within  eighty 
yards,  the  passengers  escaped  with  compara- 
tively little  injury,  a  guard  and  a  post-office 
guard  having  been  the  principal  sufferers 
besides  those  on  the  engine. 

Passing  over  the  miscellaneous  accidents 
which  occur  at  level-crossings,  or  from  horses 
or  cows  being  found  upon  the  line,  or  from 
obstructions  wilfully  placed  on  the  rails,  or 
from  excess  of  speed  in  entering  a  station, — 
all  of  which  involve,  in  a  areater  or  less  de- 
gree, the  question  of  break-power  which  has 
been  already  discussed,  and  show  the  extreme 
importance  of  it, — the  only  large  item  left  to 
us  is  that  of  accidente  at  facing-points,  at  the 
points,  that  is  to  say,  through  which  a  train 
is  directly  turned  from  one  main  line  to  an- 
other, or  from  a  main  line  to  a  siding. 

On  a  double  line  of  railway  facing-points 
are  necessary  at  junctions,  but  they  need  be 
otherwise  used  only  in  exceptional  cases,  be- 
cause the  pointe  may  be  fixed  on  each  line  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  trains  travel,  and 
not  so  as  to  meet  them  ;  but  on  a  single  line 
they  are  indispensable,  because  the  trains 
must  pass  through  them  in  both  directions. 

These  pointe  are  weighted  for  the  most 
part  to  stand  in  the  position  in  which  they 
are  principally  used,  and  they  are  expected 
to  fall  back  into  that  position  after  a  train 
has  passed  through  them,  and  are  left  in 
many  cases  to  do  so  of  themselves.  The 
system  of  self-acting  pointe  is  convenient  in 
goods'  yards,  in  positions  where  goods'  trains 
pass  through  them,  or  goods'  waggons  are 
shunted  through  them,  at  very  slow  speeds; 
but  it  ought  never  to  be  employed  in  the  case 
of  facing-pointe  through  which  passenger 
trains  are  in  the  habit  of  running.  Such 
pointe  ought  always  to  be  held,  or  secured,  or 
locked  in  position  ;  and  to  be  provided  with 
convenient  handles,  judiciously  placed. 

There  is  another  precaution  also  which 
ought  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  them, 
but  which  has  not  received  the  same  atten- 
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tion  in  this  as  in  other  countries.  An  engine- 
driver  cannot  see,  as  he  approaches  a  pair  of 
facing-points,  whether  they  are  set  right  for 
him  to  proceed  until  he  is  very  near  them ; 
and  he  is  obliged,  if  it  be  his  duty  to  pass 
them  at  speed,  to  tak^  it  for  granted  that  they 
are  so.  In  some  cases  he  finds  that  they  are 
unattended,  and  are  set  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, when  it  is  not  only  too  late  for  him  to 
pull  up,  but  even  to  effect  any  perceptible 
diminution  in  his  speed ;  and  in  other  cases 
he  is  equally  helpless  when  the  pointsman 
makes  a  mistake  and  turns  them  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

In  order  to  provide  against  these  sources 
of  accident,  the  points  and  signals  have  been 
so  connected  at  most  of  the  junctions  con- 
structed within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
that  the  signals  cannot  be  lowered  for  a  train 
to  proceed  until  the  points  have  been  first  set 
in  the  right  direction,  and  that  the  points 
capnot  then  be  altered  until  after  the  signal 
which  applies  to  them  has  been  again  raised 
to  *  danger.'  Disc  or  other  signals  are  now 
attached  also  to  those  facing-points  which  oc- 
cur on  single  lines  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
stations  or  sidings,  to  indicate  '  danger'  or  *all 
right'  to  an  engine-driver  while  he  is  still  at 
some  distance  from  them.  These  are  precau- 
tions which  ought  by  degrees  to  be  brought 
into  universal  use.  The  smaller  signals  which 
are  used  to  indicate  the  condition  of  isolated 
facing-points  ought,  however,  to  show  clearly 
the  side  towards  which  the  points  are  turned 
as  well  as  the  exact  position  in  which  they 
stand,  because  it  is  desirable  that  a  driver 
shall  be  able  to  see  for  himself  at  a  glance, 
as  he  approaches  them,  not  only  whether 
they  are  set  in  the  right  direction,  but  also 
whether  they  are  fully  turned  over  in  that 
direction.  Such  points  are  almost  certain  to 
throw  a  train  off  the  line  when  they  are 
partly  open  and  partly  shut. 

In  one  year  there  were  ten,  and  in  another 
eleven  accidents  at  facing-points;  but  the 
average  number  per  annum  of  those  which 
are  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  does  not  exceed  five.  They  ought 
not  to  occur  unless  there  be  a  gross  mistake 
or  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  a  responsible 
man,  in  performing  a  duty  for  which  proper 
appliances  are  afforded.  They  often  occur  in 
consequence  of  the  points  not  being  attended 
to  at  all,  or  of  the  employment  of  unfit  or 
inexperienced  servants,  or  of  servants  with 
other  distant  duties  to  perform,  or  for  want 
of  the  best  appliances.  There  have  been 
cases  in  which  a  pointsman  has  turned  the 
points  in  the  wrong  direction  as  a  train  was 
approachirfg;  but  accidents  of  this  sort  are 
either  prevented  altogether  or  are  rendered 
less  liable  to  occur  when  the  indicating-sig- 


nals  referred  to  are  attached  to  them.  The 
pointsmen  are  thus,  besides  being  made  more 
careful  in  working  the  points,  reminded  in  all 
cases  of  the  side  to  which  they  ought  to  be 
turned. 

In  an  accident  in  the  south  of  Ireland  by 
which  five  lives  were  lost,  a  mail-train  ran  into 
a  siding  through  a  pair  of  points  which  had 
stuck  in  the  wrong  direction,  were  in  bad 
order,  and  were  unattended.  The  points  in 
this  case  were  so  constructed  as  to  be  self- 
acting  in  the  ordinary  way.  They  were  in- 
tended to  have  been  kept  spiked,  so  as  to  be 
right  fornhe  main  line ;  but  that  precaution 
was  not  observed. 

In  the  south-east  of  Scotland  a  train  was 
turned  into  a  siding  by  an  invalid  shoemaker 
who  had  taken  charge  of  the  points  on  low 
wages  for  the  sake  of  the  change  of  air  and 
scene  which  the  duty  would  aftbrd  him ! 

A  breaksman  unacquainted  with  the  work- 
ing of  certain  points  near  Liverpool,  tnmed 
some  goods'  waggons  on  to  a  main  line  in- 
stead of  into  a  siding  during  the  absence  of 
the  regular  pointsman  (who  was  not  kept  on 
duty  on  Sunday),  and  left  them  standing 
there  in  a  fog  without  the  least  suspicion  of 
his  mistake,  until  they  were  run  into  by  a 
passenger-train. 

One  accident  of  this  sort  was  wilfully  pro- 
duced, and  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the 
country  in  which  it  occurred.  A  young  w«- 
man  who  was  about  to  be  married  to  an  en- 
gine-driver on  a  railway  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, arranged,  somewhat  suddenly,  to  start 
off  with  him  one  evening  in  a  train  which  he 
was  driving.  The  affair  got  wind,  and  there 
was  a  considerable  crowd  and  much  confusion 
on  the  station-platform.  The  bride-elect  had 
sent  her  box  to  the  station,  and  had  informed 
the  station-master  that  she  intended  to  walk 
on  to  another  station  to  meet  the  train.  Her 
father  and  brother,  who  were  not  propitious, 
were  unable  to  find  her  either  on  the  plat- 
form or  in  the  carriages,  though  she  entered 
one  of  them  from  the  wrong  side,  and  they 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  prevent  her  box  from 
being  placed  in  the  van ;  but  they  suspected 
that  she  was  in  the  train,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  detain  her  and  it  together.  The 
night  was  dark,  and  there  were  a  pair  of  fac- 
ing-points leading  to  a  siding,  and  into  a  bog, 
near  the  fend  of  the  platform.  In  collusion, 
as  was  suspected,  with  the  station-porter,  they 
fastened  the  points  over  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion ;  and  after  the  train  had  started  the  dri- 
ver found,  to  his  surprise,  that  he  was  pro- 
ceeding along  the  siding  instead  of  the  main 
line.  Before  he  could  pull  up,  his  engine  ran 
into  the  bog.  The  young  woman,  in  her 
alarm,  jumped  out  of  her  carriage  into  a  pool 
of  water,  but  happily  without^yEpg?  serious 
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consequences ;  and  the  pair  were  afterwards, 
we  understand,  conveyed  as  fellow-passengers 
in  another  train,  and  united  after  a  less 
romantic  journey. 

We  have  now,  in  suflScient  detail  for  our 
present  purpose,  gone  through  the  diflferent 
causes  by  which  railway  accidents  are  pro- 
daced,  and  the  precautions  by  which  the 
greater  number  of  them  may  be  altogether 
avoided,  and  the  remainder  may  have  their 
evil  effects  materially  alleviated.  We  do  not 
wish  to  indulge  in,  or  to  lay  before  our 
readers,  any  exa^erated  expegtations  of  im- 
munity fi'om  these  disasters.  We  are  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  imperfection  of  hu- 
man instrumentality  to  suppose,  that  even  if 
all  the  systems  of  working  were  rendered 
perfect,  if  all  the  requisite  means  and  appli- 
ances were  supplied,  and  if  all  failure  of  ma- 
terials were  provided  against,  there  would 
not  still  be  mistakes  on  the  part  of  some, 
and  neglect  on  the  part  of  others,  of  the 
officers  and  servants  employed.  If  the  rail- 
way oflScers  and  servants  were  as  careless  as 
the  general  public — ^who  post  10,000  letters 
in  one  year  without  any  address  on  them, 
who  send  460/.  worth  of  property  in  letters 
that  can  neither  be  delivered  nor  returned, 
and  only  286  of  whose  letters  out  of  every 
287  can  be  made  to  reach  their  owners — we 
should  find  railway  travelling  a  very  different 
and  very  dangerous  business. 

Most  fortunately  it  is  found  by  the  test  of 
experience  that  it  is  not  so,  and  that  increased 
responsibilities  lead  to  greater  care  and 
foresight 

The  same  experience  shows  also,  that 
three-fourths  of  the  serious  accidents  that 
occur  might  very  well  be  avoided  altogether ; 
that  instead  of  having  to  record  an  average 
of  seventy-six  accidents  every  year,  we  need 
only,  after  allowing  amply  for  all  neglects, 
failures,  defects,  and  contingencies,  have  to 
put  up  with  nineteen,  or  say  twenty,  if  proper 
precautions  were  observed ;  and  that  as  those 
accidents  which  are  most  destructive  to  the 
passengers  are  also  those  which  might  best 
be  prevented,  and  as  the  precautions  that 
ought  to  be  adopted  would  further  tend  to 
diminish  the  evil  effects  of  those  that  would 
still  occur,  the  proportion  of  .passengers  killed 
and  injured  would  be  reduced  in  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  the  number  of  accidents ; 
and,  in  fiact,  that  the  loss  of  life  and  injuries 
necessarily  incident  to  railway  travelling 
would,  under  such  circumstances,  become 
very  small  indeed. 

The  strength  of  materials  is  now  so  far 
ascertained,  the  processes  of  manufacture 
have  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection, 
and  the  proper  principles  of  construction  are 
60  well  understood,  that  there  is  practically 


hardly  any  risk  of  failure  in  the  permanent 
way,  the  bridges,  the  engine  boilers,  or  any 
of  the  machinery  of  a  railway  upon  which 
safety  depends,  when  proper  trouble  is  taken 
to  make  them  safe,  when  they  are  not  retained 
in  use  for  too  long  a  period,  when  due  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  deterioration,  decay,  corrosion, 
and  all  the  effects  of  wear  and  tear,  and 
when  a  sufficient  margin  for  safety  is  allowed. 
A  piece  of  boiler-plate  of  fair  quality,  which 
will  sustain  a  breaking  strain  of  20  tons  to 
the  square  inch  and  upwards,  may  be  em- 
ployea  with  perfect  confidence  up  to  a  strain 
of  4  or  5  tons  to  the  square  inch  ;  and  there 
is  no  necessity  for  subjecting  it  in  any  case 
to  a  greater  strain;  and  so  on  with  other 
matenals.  Structures  of  timber,  and  mason- 
ry, and  brickwork,  bend,  or  crack,  or  open, 
or  show  alterations  of  shape,  before  they 
finally  give  way  ;  and  they  should  be  attended 
to  in  time,  instead  of  being  employed  up  to 
the  last  moment,  as  is  sometimes  done.  The 
only  contingencies  against  which  we  cannot 
altogether  provide  are  : — 1.  Human  mistakes 
and  misconduct ;  2.  Occasional  flaws  in  cast- 
iron  ;  and  3.  Defective  welds  in  wrought- 
iron ;  and  even  these  may  be  counteracted 
to  some  extent.  Proper  treatment  and  good 
appliances,  and  the  employment  of  experi- 
enced and  responsible  officers  and  servants, 
will  reduce  human  mistakes  and  misconduct 
to  a  minimum.  Cast-iron  need  not  be  used 
at  all  in  positions  in  which  an  undkcoverable 
flaw  would  affect  the  public  safety.  Wheel- 
tyres  can  be  so  fastened  to  wheels  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  flying  off,  or  flying  open, 
even  if  they  do  give  way  at  a  defective  weld. 

There  are  already  in  existence  very  effi- 
cient means  for  procuring  safety  on  railways, 
if  only  undue  economy,  false  interest,  or 
unseemly  prejudice  did  not  interfere  to  pre- 
vent these  means  from  being  made  the  most 
of.  The  real  difficulty  is  not  to  devise  new 
methods  of  security,  but  to  induce  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  railways  to  employ  to 
the  best  advantage  the  means  which  are 
already  at  their  disposal. 

It  will  be  our  last  duty  to  consider  how 
this  end  can  be  best  attained,  and  how  a 
greater  degree  of  attention  than  is  at  present 
given  to  the  safety  of  our  travelling  public 
can  be  enforced.  In  doing  so,  we  cannot 
agree  with  our  Northern  contemporary  who 
has  during  the  past  year  so  eloquently  de- 
manded extended  Government  irfterference, 
amidst  glowing  descriptions  of  crashes  be* 
tween  opposing  trains,  rushing  like  infuriated 
bulls  into  the  embrace  of  death, — of  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  carnage  of  peace,  more 
appalling  than  that  of  war,— of  gravitation, 
trees,  platelayers,  boulders,  mechanists,  and 
felons, — of  atoms  of  iron  unshackled  by  frost, 
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— and  of  imaginations  riveted  (like  boiler- 
plates) with  horrors.  We  write  with  some- 
what the  same  views,  and  in  the  self-same 
interest;  but  we  conceive  that  an  opposite 
and  more  commonplace  remedy  would  be 
more  effectual,  more  easily  applied,  and  more 
in  accordance  with  the  customs  and  consti- 
tution of  the  country. 

Government  interference  judiciously  exer- 
cised at  an  early  stage  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  of  great  benefit,  and  might  have  been 
the  means  of  saving  the  railway  companies 
themselves  from  many  of  the  evils  under 
which  they  are  now  labouring.  They  would 
have  avoided  excessive  and  expensive  compe- 
tition, as  well  as  much  extravagance  in  con- 
struction ;  and  they  would  have  attained 
greater  uniformity  in  many  respects,  the 
want  of  which  entails  the  most  serious  dis- 
advantages. But  Government  interference 
at  the  present  time,  besides  requiring  a  large 
staff,  would  be  attended  with  great  difiiculties 
if  it  were  carried  to  the  extent  of  attempting 
a  remedy  for  all  the  preventible  causes  from 
which  railway  accidents  arise,  and  of  assum- 
ing the  control  of  each  particular  railway. 
Setting  aside  the  anomaly  of  arbitrarily  com- 
pelling a  number  of  different  companies 
which  are  working  for  profit  to  spend 
money  upon  objects  which  their  own  oflScers 
may  consider  useless  and  unprofitable,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  grave  differences 
would  be  Kable  to  arise  continually  between 
the  Government  officers  and  the  railway 
officers,  as  they  do  now  between  the  officers 
of  the  different  companies  themselves,  on  the 
question  of  safety.  It  is  desirable  that  im- 
provements on  any  railway  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  introduced  under  the  auspices  of 
those  who  have  the  management  of  it,  to 
give  them  a  fair  chance  of  success,  rather 
than  that  they  should  be  carried  out  by  those 
who  disapprove  of  them  and  would  not  be 
sorry  to  prove  them  to  be  defective.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  officers  of  a  railway 
company  would  be  inclined  on  the  one  hand 
to  lay  the  blame  of  any  accident  that  might 
happen  upon  a  Government  improvement, 
whilst  the  Government  officers  mjght  discover 
on  the  other  hand  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
want  of  its  having  been  properly  carried  out; 
and  that  neither  of  them  would  be  practically 
responsible  in  such  a  case  for  the  public 
safety. 

We  conceive  that,  in  place  of  dividing  the 
responsibility  in  this  manner,  we  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  fix  it  upon  individuals ;  and  fully  agreeing 
with  our  contemporary  as  to  the  necessity 
that  exists  for  increased  interference  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  railway  companies,  we 
only  differ  with  him  as  to  the  mode  in  which 


that  interference  should  be  exercised.  We 
have  already  stated  that  we  think  certain 
precautions  should  be  rendered  obligatory  by 
force  of  law.  '  For  the  rest,  we  should  advo- 
cate no  other  than  a  better-informed  public 
interference  ;  and  we  think  that  if  any  legis- 
lation be  in  future  undertaken  on  the  subject, 
it  should  be  directed  to  the  furtherance  of 
this  object.  It  is  of  course  a  great  object 
with  railway  companies  not  to  have  a  bad 
name  with  the  Press;  and  any  exposure, 
through  this  medium,  of  mismanagement  or 
want  of  precaution  does  them  much  harm. 
When  a  railway  accident  occurs,  the  report- 
ers for  the  press  are  obliged  to  trust  princi- 
pally to  the  officers  of  the  railway  companies 
for  their  information  as  to  the  causes  of  it ; 
and  there  is  not  much  time  afforded  to  them 
for  deliberate  inquiry,  even  if  they  had  the 
means  of  making  it.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  reports  upon  such  accidents  are 
hasty  and  superficial,  and  naturally  have  a 
tendency  to  be  favourable  to  the  companies 
and  their  officers. 

If  an  accident  be  fatal,  the  representatives 
of  the  press  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  evidence  adduced  before  the  coroner  and 
his  jury,  and  of  recording  the  verdict  to 
which  it  leads;  but  the  special  business  of 
this  tribunal  is,  not  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  accident^  but  to  discover  the  cause  of 
death  only ;  and  though  in  some  cases  a 
patient  coroner  and  an  intelligent  jury  may 
do  much  good,  by  eliciting  information  and 
inducing  public  discussion  upon  defects  which 
are  brought  to  light,  yet  in  many  more  the 
inquiry  is  hurried  over  in  a  slovenly  manner, 
and  the  truth  does  not  appear.  In  others, 
again,  the  investigation  degenerates  into  a 
mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
pany for  misleading  people  as  to  the  real 
causes  of  the  accident. 

In  cases  where  death  does  not  ensue,  no 
public  inquiry  takes  place  ;  and  the  press  and 
the  public  have  no  means  at  the  time,  nor 
until  all  interest  in  the  subject  has  passed 
away,  of  ascertaining  accurately  the  causes 
by  which  it  has  been  produced.  We  must 
here  add,  that  the  press  does  not  always  de- 
rive as  much  advantage  as  it  might  from  the 
opportunities  that  are  afforded  to  it.  In  one 
case,  in  which  a  driver  was  killed  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  his  engine,  while  travelling  at 
speed  with  a  mail  train  a  few  months  smce, 
the  result  of  the  inquest  was  kept,  by  some 
influence  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  fathom, 
out  of  the  newspapers  altogether.  And  yet 
reporters  were  present,  a  n.umber  of  eminent 
scientific  witnesses  were  brought  forward, 
and  the  evidence  was  of  a  character  more 
interesting  and  more  important  than  usual. 

The  inquiries  which  are  instituted  by  the 
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Board  of  Trade  into  sach  accidents  as  are 
brought  under  their  notice  are  made  without 
authority,  and  are  conducted  in  private ;  and 
they  can  only  be  made  pubh'c  by  being  laid 
before  Parliament,  which  is  done  at  irregular 
intervals.  These  Reports  contain  much  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  railway  accidents ; 
but  appearing,  as  they  do,  long  after  all  inte- 
rest in  the  subjects  of  them  has  ceased,  they 
fonn  an  uncondensible  mass  of  detail,  too 
bulky  for  criticism  and  too  dry  for  perusal. 

It  is  very  easy  to  say  with  Sterne,  that 
they  *  order  this  matter  better'  in  France. 
But  in  France  the  Government  controls  the 
butchers  and  bakers,  as  well  as  the  press  and 
the  railways;  and  it  is  itself  controlled  by 
the  mob,  for  whom  it  is  obliged  to  find  food 
in  periods  of  comparative  scarcity,  and  work 
in  times  of  expected  tumult.  This  state  of 
things  would  not  so  well  agree  with  the  con- 
stitution and  temperament  of  Mr.  John  Bull. 

There  is,  however,  one  respect  in  which 
we  niight  copy  from  the  great  French  nation 
with  advantage,  and  that  is  in  the  more 
equitable  distribution  of  responsibilities  and 
punishments  between  the  higher  officers  of 
railway  companies  and  their  subordinates. 
Both  our  law  and  our  practice  are  seriously 
at  fault  in  this  respect.  An  overworked,  an 
inefficient,  an  unlucky  servant,  or  one  pro- 
vided with  insufficient  appliances,  may  be 
punished  severely  for  an  accident  which 
occurs  more  through  his  misfortune  than  his 
misconduct ;  whilst  the  officer  who  ought 
really  to  be  considered  responsible,  may  escape 
without  punishment,  and  even  without  blame. 

In  Scotland  the  engine-driver  of  a  goods 
train  was  committed  to  prison  not  very  long 
since,  on  the  prosecution  of  the-  procurator 
fiscal,  for  running  into  a  passenger  train  in  a 
tunnel,  although  he  could  not  have  seen  it  in 
sufiScient  time  to  enable  him  to  stop  his  own 
train  ;  and  he  underwent^  if  we  remember 
right,  two  months  of  imprisonment  for  an 
accident  which  was  caused  by  a  want  of  tele- 
graphic communication  for  signalling  the 
trains  one  at  a  time  through  the  tunnel.  In 
France,  when  a  similar,  accident  occurred 
some  little  time  afterwards,  the  manager  and 
engineer  of  the  railway  were  severely  punished 
for  not  having  provided  the  tunnel  with  a 
tel^raph  for  the  protection  of  the  trains. 

While  setting  forth  the  reforms  that  might 
be  made  by  the  railway  companies,  we  would 
also  warn  travellers  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
more  to  blame  in  the  matter  of  loss  of  life, 
though  not  in  the  matter  of  injuiy,  than  their 
carriers.  The  number  of  those  who  are 
killed  by  the  companies  amounts  to  an  annual 
average  of  18,  whilst  the  number  of  those 
who  kill  themselves,  from  ijnprudence  or 
recklessness,  is  21.    On  the  other  hand,  the 


number  of  those  who  are  annually  injured 
from  no  fault  of  their  own  by  the  railway 
companies,  averages  350,  while  the  number 
of  those  who  injure  themselves  is  only  16. 
These  are  the  averages,  at  least,  which  the 
returns  before  us  afford. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  caution  passengers 
against  entering  or  leaving  trains  in  motion, 
because  we  know  how  little  effect  it  would 
have  upon  this  foolish  practice  ;  but  we  would 
impress,  if  we  could,  the  spirit  of  the  lesson 
which  we  saw  printed  in  different  languages 
in  a  railway  carriage  in  Holland,  a  few  years , 
since :  *  You  are  requested  not  to  put  no 
heads  nor  arms  out  of  to  windows.'  On  some 
of  our  older  railways  the  lines  of  rails  are 
nearer  to  each  other  than  on  the  more 
modern  ones;  and  there  are  gate-posts, 
bridges,  tunnels,  sheds,  walls,  water-cranes, 
tanks,  and  signal-boxes,  in  different  pai'ts  of 
the  country,  nearer  to  the  carriages  than  is 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  people  who  pro- 
trude their  heads  from  the  carriage  windows. 
We  would  add,  further,  that. the  great  and 
very  natural  disinclination  that  exists  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  make  use  of  the  foot- 
bridges which  have  been  constructed  at  some 
stations,  docs  much  to  prevent  the  multipli- 
cation of  these  bridges,  which  are,  in  spite  of 
the  extra  trouble  which  they  cause,  very 
necessary  in  many  instances  to  safety. 

The  sum  of  our  conclusions  may  be  stated 
in  a  very  few  words.  The  means  of  railway 
control  which  may  best  be  made  available 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  are  competition 
and  publicity.  Competition  produces  conve- 
nience, and  publicity  precaution.  By  a  judi- 
cious encouragement  of  competition,  or  in 
other  words,  by  preventing  those  further  com- 
binations from  being  made  legal  which  would 
tend  to  neutralise  this  valuable  resource,  as 
much  accommodation  may  be  obtained  for 
the  public  as  they  can  reasonably  expect,  and 
more  than  they  could  get  in  any  other  way. 
Publicity  would  be  gained  by  the  Govern- 
ment's placing  at  once  at  the  disposal  of  the 
press  and  the  public  that  timely  information 
as  to  the  true  causes  of  accident  which  they 
have  a  right  to  possess.  Responsibility  would 
then  be  attached  to  the  higher  officers  of  rail- 
way companies ;  error  would  be  exposed,  and 
tnith  proclaimed ;  warnings  would  be  afforded, 
and  instruction  imparted  ;  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience would  be  prominently  set  forth,  and 
would,  in  a  greater  degree  than  at  present,  be 
practically  enforced ;  and  an  increased  mea- 
sure of  PRECAUTION,  upou  which  safety  prin- 
cipally depends,  would,  without  doubt,  even- 
tually be  ensured. 
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Art.  II. — Autobiography  of  Miss  Cornelia 
Knight^  Lady  Companion  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales :  with  Extracts  from 
her  Journals  and  Anecdote-Books,  Two 
vols.    London,  1861. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  world  was 
scandalised  by  the  appearance  of  the  *  Diary 
Illustrative  of  the  Times  of  George  the 
Fourth,'  which  made  public  such  strange 
revelations  respecting  the  Court-history  of 
the  Regency.  The  hook  was  condemned  by 
public  opinion,  with  an  universal  and  righft- 
eous  expression  of  disgust.  The  compiler, 
for  the  sake  of  earning  a  little  money,  had 
poured  profusely  out  all  the  scandal  hoarded 
in  volumes  of  ill-natured  note-books,  and  in 
numbers  of  confidential  and  careless  letters, 
deeply  aflfecting  the  character  of  some,  and 
the  memory  of  many  more,  and  in  ec^pecial 
that  of  a  benefectress.  But  it  would  proba- 
bly have  been  dismissed  with  more  of  con- 
tempt than  of  hostile  notice,  had  it  not  also 
deeply  affronted  two  classes  of  readers,  usually 
opposed  to  each  other — ^those  who  thought 
Conservative  principles  engaged  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  character  of  Geoi^e  IV.,  of 
which  singular  sect  there  were  still  a  few  living 
in  1838;  and  those,  more  powerful  in  that 
day,  who  had  more  or  less  committed  them- 
selves by  their  advocacy  of  the  unfortunate 
Queen  Caroline.  Twenty  years  more  have 
pretty  nearly  disposed  of  both  these  classes, 
and  indeed  of  all  who  take  any  interest  in 
the  intrigues  of  Carlton  House,  and  Warwick 
House,  and  Connaught  Place,  except  as  mat- 
ters of  historical  gossip,  or  who  care  for  the 
accurate  distribution  of  posthumous  contempt 
between  the  unhappy  couple  whose  sordid 
quarrels  were  once  affairs  of  State,  and  puz- 
zled the  wits  and  almost  broke  the  hearts  of 
statesmen  who  had  nerve  to  confront  Europe 
in  arms.  It  is  therefore  with  comparative 
indifference  that  we  find  the  favourite  tattle 
of  our  grandmothers  once  more  revived  by 
the  publication  of  these  relics  of  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Knight,  or  Ellis  Cornelia  Knight,  as  she 
signs  herself;  Lady-companion,  as  she  ought 
to  have  been  styled — nnder-govemess,  as  peo- 
ple would  persist  in  styling  her — to  the 
Princess  Charlotte  during  the  eventful  years 
of  her  life  1813  and  iSU.  Not  that  we 
would  commit  the  gross  injustice  of  compar- 
ing Miss  Knight  to  the  diarist  in  question. 
We  cannot  believe  that  Miss  Knight  intended 
her  so-tailed  Autobiograpny  for  publication, 
though  her  editor,  Mr.  Kaye,  gives  reasons 
for  thinking  she  did ;  and,  at  all  events,  she 
did  not  betray,  or  enable  others  to  betray, 
the  confidences  made  to  her  in  conespond- 
ence,  by  keeping  and  docketing  private  let- 
ters.   Nor  are  her  remains  satirical  in  style, 


nor  very  liberal  in  their  revelations.  Miss 
Knight  had  the  character  in  her  generation 
of  being  an  extremely  cautious  person,  and 
her  caution  exhibits  itself  curiously  enough 
in  these  voltimes ;  for  while  at  one  time  ^e 
notes  down,  in  the  most  tranquil  and  matter- 
of-fact  way,  circumstances  which  any  one  who 
was  interested  in  the  personages  concerned 
would  forget  if  they  could,  or  commit  at  all 
events  to  their  memory  alone,  she  seems  at 
other  times  embarrassed  by  tiie  delicacy  of 
her  own  secrets,  and  chronicles  them  with 
much  apparatus  of  mystery.  She  reminds 
us,  occasionally,  of  liat  poor  comrade  of 
Thistlewood  the  traitor,  who  wrote  down 
some  political  sentiments  in  prison  to  please 
a  fancier  of  autographs,  but  could  not  refrain, 
through  habit,  from  designating  Sidmouth 
and  Castlereagh  by  initials  and  dashes,  though 
he  was  going  to  be  hanged  next  morning. 
But  the  general  impression  produced  by  the 
present  diarist  is  only  a  trifle  less  painful  than 
that  left  by  her  predecessor.  She  is  con- 
stantly imputing,  often  by  such  quiet  insinua- 
tion as  is  not  readily  detected,  low  or  crooked 
motives  to  almost  every  person  concerned  in 
the  Princess  Charlotte's  affairs.  Traits  of  the 
worst  description  are  recorded  with  such  dis- 
passionate tranquillity,  that  it  is  only  on 
reflection  and  second  reading  that  we  become 
conscious  how  very  base,  and  even  shocking, 
are  the  conduct  or  sentiments  thus  calmly 
ascribed.  It  is  therefore  one  of  those  books 
of  scandal  of  which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
regret  the  publication  ;  such  as  do  but  cause 
unnecessary  annoyance,  if  not  to  the  living, 
to  those  who  cherish  the  memories  of  their 
dead,  while  they  add  absolutely  nothing  to 
our  knowledge  of  any  fraction  of  history  worth 
knowing.  But  as  such  books  will  always 
continue  to  be  published  while  money  is  an 
object  with  *  families  into  whose  hands  they 
have  got,'  and  will  certainly  be  read  when 
published  (Miss  Knight  has  already  reached 
a  third  edition),  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  entering  this,  our  conventional  protest, 
in  opposition  to  the  arguments  by  which  Mr. 
Kaye  justifies  the  publication,  and  proceed. 

Miss  Knight  was  the  daughter  of  Admiral 
Sir  Joseph  Knight,  an  officer  of  well  deserved 
reputation.  She  made  ihe  acquaintance,  as 
a  girl,  of  '  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  and 
other  celebrities  of  the  age'  She  attained  in 
her  day  considerable  reputation  *  as  a  lady  of 
extensive  learning  and  manifold  accomplish- 
ments.' Mrs.  Piozzi  calls  her  *  the  far-femed 
Cornelia  Knight'  She  wrote  *I>inarba8,  a 
Sequel  to  Rasselas,'  and  '  Marcus  Flaminius, 
a  View  of  the  Military,  Political,  and  Social 
Life  of  the  Romans,'  a  novel  in  two  volumes, 
which,  as  Mr.  Kaye  rather  satirically  remarks, 
'beiDgin  the  8^t^^|  da^c^^s^^^it  the 
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teste  of  the  age.*  Bat  judging  from  these 
remains  alone,  and  not  having  read  either 
Dinarbas  or  Marcns  Flaminiua,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  learning  which 
gained  her  celebrity  did  not  reach  much 
beyond  the  standard  required  for  astonish- 
ing '  persons  of  quality/  It  did  not  certainly 
preserve  her  from  startling  historical  mis- 
takes, or  from  a  pertinacious  inability  to  spell 
foreign  names  (which  her  editor  has  not  taken 
Uie  trouble  to  correct),  and  to  scan  either 
French  or  Latin  verses.* 

Miss  Knight's  father,  Sir  Joseph,  died  in 
1Y75,  when  she  was  about  eighteen;  and 
Lady  Knight,  being  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  unable  to  obtain  a  pension,  went 
with  her  daughter  to  live  on  the  Continent. 
They  dwelt  a  good  deal  at  Rome,  where  Miss 
Knight  picked  up  an  amount  of  knowledge 
of  the  personages  an'd  ways  of  its  curious 
Court  very  rare  with  English  people,  and 
which  furnishes  the  most  amusing  portion  of 
her  foreign  diaries.  She  was  at  JElome  when 
the  French  agitator,  Basseville,  was  murder- 
ed by  the  Conservative  mob,  in  1798.  In 
1708,  when  Berthier  occupied  the  Eternal 
City,  she  and  her  mother  effected  their 
escape  to  Naples  with  some  difficulty.  And 
here  commc^pces  that  which — when  we  re- 
member what  she  afterwards  became — is  the 
meet  curious  chapter  in  Miss  Knight's  histo- 
ry ;  over  which  her  editor  passes  with  very 
discreet  forbearance  of  remark.  She  and  her 
mother  established  the  plosest  intimacy  with 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  British  envoy, 
and  with  his  too  celebrated  wife.  They  par- 
took in  all  the  vehement  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  victory  of  the  Nile  and  Lord  Nel- 
son's triumphant  arrival  at  Naples  were  sa- 
luted by  the  English  there.  They  were  also 
the  eye-wittnesses  and  the  partakers  of  the 
idolatry  evinced  by  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Naples,  and  by  Lady  Hamilton,  for  the  hero 
who  threw  himself  so  unsuspectingly  into 
their  arras.  She  became  a  kind  of  deputy 
poetess  laureate  for  the  occasion;  added  a 
stanza — *  Join  we  great  Nelson's  name,'  and 
so  forth — to  the  National  Anthem ;  and  ad- 
dressed strains  commencing,  *  Come,  cheer 
up,  fair  Delia,'  to  Lady  Hamilton,  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  great  commander.  She  be- 
came, apparently,  the  indispensable  inmate  of 
that  circle.  She  accompanied  them  to  Pa- 
lermo, and  there  Lady  linightdied,  in  1799 ; 
and  *  Cornelia,'  says  the  editor,  *  in  fulfilment 
of  her  mother's  dying  injunctions,  placed 
herself  under  the  protection  of  the  Harail- 
tons.'  Miss  Knight  herself  tells  us  nothing 
of  this,  nor  of  ^he  causes  which  led  her  to 
form  so  close  an  attachment  to  her  Ladyship, 

♦  See  vol  ii.,  pp.  181  and  W, 


whom  she  cautiously  terms  '  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  right  and  wrong.'  She  only  informs 
us  that  she  left  Sicily  in  company  with  the 
Hamiltons,  with  Lady  Hamilton's  mother 
Mrs.  Cadogan,  Lord  Nelson,  and  the  Queen 
of  Naples,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1800,  for 
Leghorn ;  and  proceeded  thence  to  Ancona, 
which  place  they  reached  after  a  difficult  and 
somewhat  romantic  journey.  She  reached 
Trieste  by  a  diflferent  ship;  but  there  re- 
joined the  Hamilton  and  Nelson  party,  and 
proceeded  with  them  on  what  may  be  called 
their  triumphal  route  through  Germany, 
by  Vienna,  Dresden,  and  Hamburg.  They 
arrived  in  town  in  November,  when  Miss 
Knight  '  went  to  a  hotel  in  Albemarle  Street 
with  Mrs.  Cadogan.'  And  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  £at  Miss  Knight's  account 
of  the  journey  contains  little  but  a  chronicle 
of  the  decorous  ovations  with  w^ich  it  was 
attended. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
story.  In  the  summer  of  1800,  Mrs.  St. 
George,  an  Irish  widow  lady  of  family,  was 
residing  in  Germany,  and  familiar  with  several 
of  its  courts.  She  was  young,  of  much 
talent,  and  a  very  lively  power  of  observa- 
tion. Portions  of  her  *  Journal'  l^ave  been 
printed  by  her  son,  the  present  Dean  of  West- 
minster. We  extract  from  it  without  com- 
ment, which  is  quite  unnecessary,  the  pas- 
sages which  relate  to  the  sojourn  of  Nelson, 
the  Hamiltons,  and  Miss  Knight  at  Dre^ 
den: — 

'  Oct.  2.— Dined  at  the  Elliote'.  [Mr.  Elliot 
was  British  Minister  at  the  Saxon  Court.]  While 
I  was  playing  at  chess  with  Mr.  Elliot,  the  news 
arrived  ot  Lord  Nelson's  arrival,  with  Sir  V.  and 
Lady  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Gado^n,  mother  of  the 
latter,  and  Miss  Cornelia  Kmght,  fiamous  for  her 
^'  Continuation  of  Rasselas  "  and  '^  Private  Life 
of  the  Romans." 

'  Oct,  8.— Dined  at  Mr.  Elliot's,  with  only  the 
Nelson  party.  It  is  plain  that  Lord  Nelson 
thinks  of  nothing  bat  Lady  Hamilton,  who  is 
totally  occupied  by  the  same  object.  She  is 
bold,  forward,  coarse,  assuming,  and  vain.  Her 
figure  is  colossal,  but,  excepting  her  feet,  whidi 
are  hideous,  well  shaped.  Her  bones  are  large, 
and  she  is  exceedingly  embonpoint.  She  re- 
sembles the  bust  of  Ariadne:  the  shape  of  all 
the  features  is  fine,  as  is  the  form  of  her  head, 
and  particularly  her  ears ;  her  teeth  are  a  little 
irregular,  but  tolerably  white ;  her  eyes  bright 
blue,  with  a  brown  spot  in  one,  which,  though  a 
defect,  takes  nothing  away  from  her  beauty  and 
expression.  Her  eyebrows  and  hair  are  dark, 
and  her  complexion  coarse.  Her  expression  is 
strongly  marked,  variable,  and  inter^ting ;  her 
movements  in  common  life  uuffracefal:  her 
voice  low,  but  not  disagreeable.  Liord  Nelson  is . 
a  IHtle  man,  without  any  dignity,  who,  I  sup- 
posa,  must  resemble  what  Suwarrow  was  in  his 
youth,  as  he  is  like  all  the  pictures  I  have  seen  of 
that  General.    Lady  Hamilton  takes  pos^ssion^ 
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of  him,  and  be  is  a  willing  captive,  the  most  de- 
voted and  submissive  I  have  seen.  Sir  William 
is  old,  infirm,  all  admiration  of  his  wife,  and 
never  spoke  to-day  but  to  applaud  her.  Miss 
Cornelia  Knight  seems  the  decided  flatterer  of 
tiie  two,  and  never  opens  her  month  but  to  show 
forth  their  praise;  and  Mrs.  Cadogan,  Lady 
Hamilton's  mother,  is  what  one  might  expect. 
After  dinner  we  had  several  songs  in  honour  of 
Lord  Nelson,  written  by  Miss  Knight,  and  sung 
by  Lady  Hamilton,  She  pulfe  the  incense  full 
in  his  face,  but  he  receives  it  with  pleasure,  and 
snuffs  it  up  very  cordially 

*  Oct.  7. — Lady  H continues  her  demon- 
strations of  friendship,  and  said  many  fine  things 
about  my  accompanying  her  at  sight.  Still  she 
does  not' gain  upon  me.  I  think  her  bold,  daring, 
vain,  even  to  folly,  and  stamped  with  the  man- 
ner of  her  first  situation  much  more  strongly 
than  one  would  suppose,  after  having  represent- 
ed Majesty  and  lived  in  good  company  fifteen 
years.  Hep  ruling  passions  seem  to  me  vanity, 
avarice,  and  love  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
She  shows  a  great  avidity  for  presents,  and  has 
actually  obtained  some  at  Dresden  by  the  com- 
mon artifice  of  admiring  and  longing.  Mr. 
Elliot  says  she  will  captivate  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
whose  mind  is  as  vulgar  as  her  own,  and  play  a 
great  part  in  England 

'  Oct, — Dined  at  Madame  de  Loss's,  wife  to 
the  Prime  Minister,  with  the  Nelson  party.  The 
Electress  will  not  receive  Lady  Hamilton,  on 
account  of  her  former  dissolute  life.  She  wished 
to  go  to  Court,  on  which  a  pretext  was  made  to 
avoid  receiving  company  last  Sunday,  and  I  un- 
derstand there  will  be  no  Court  while  she  stays. 
Lord  Nelson,  understanding  the  Elector  did  not 
wish  to  see  her,  said  to  Mr.  Elliot,  "  Sir,  if  there 
is  any  difSculty  of  that  sort.  Lady  Hamilton  will 

knocK  the  Elector  down,  and me,  I'll  knock 

him  down  too."  She  was  not  invited  in  the  be- 
ginning to  Madame  de  Loss's,  upon  which  Lord 
KelsoB  sent  his  excuse,  and  then  Mr.  Elliot  per- 
suaded Madame  de  Loss  to  invite  her. 

*  Oct.  9.— A  great  breakfast  at  the  Elliots', 
given  to  the  Nelson  party.  Lady  Hamilton  re- 
peated her  attitudes  with  great  effect.  All  the 
company,  except  their  party  and  myself,  went 
away  before  dinner ;  after  which  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, who  declared  she  was  passionately  fond  of 
champagne,  took  such  a  portion  of  it  as  asto- 
nished me.  Lord  Nelson  was  not  behindhand  ; 
called  more  vociferously  than  usual  for  songs  in 
his  own  praise,  and  after  many  bumpers  propos- 
ed the  Queen  of  Naples,  adding,  "  She  is  my 
Queen ;  she  is  Queen  to  the  backbone."  Poor 
Mr.  Elhot,  who  was  anxious  the  party  should 
not  expose  themselves  more  than  they  had  done 
already,  and  wished  to  get  over  the  last  day  as 
well  as  he  had  done  the  rest,  endeavoured  to  stop 
the  effusion  of  champagne,  and  effected  it  with 
some  difiSculty,  but  not  till  the  Ix)rd  and 
Lady,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  Antony  and  Moll 
Cleopatra,  were  pretty  far  gone.  I  was  so  tired 
I  returned  home  soon  after  dinner,  but  not  till 
Cleopatra  had  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  of  her 
doubts  whether  the  Queen  would  receive  her, 
adding,  "I  care  little  about  it.  I  had  much 
sooner  she  would  settle  half  Sir  W.'s  pension  on 
me."    After  I  went,  Mr.  EDiot  told  me  she 


acted  Nina  intolerably  ill,  and  danced  &e  Taran- 
tola.  During  her  acting  Lord  Nelson  expressed 
his  admiration  by  the  Irish  sound  of  astonished 
applause,  which  no  written  character  can  imi- 
tate, and  by  crying  every  now  and  then,  "  Mrs. 
Siddons  be  d— -d  1"  Lady  Hamilton  expressed 
great  anxiety  to  go  to  Court,  and  Mrs.  Elliot  as- 
sured her  it  would  not  amuse  her,  and  that  the 
Elector  never  gave  dinners  or  suppers.  "  What !" 
cried  she,  "no  guttling?"  Sir  William  also  this 
evening  performed  feats  of  activity,  hopping 
round  the  room  on  his  backbone,  his  arms,  legs, 
star  and  ribbon  all  flying  about  in  the  air. 

*  Oct,  10. — Mr.  Elliot  saw  them  on  board  [a 
boat  on  the  Elbe]  to-day.  He  heard  by  chance 
from  a  King's  messenger  that  a  frigate  waited 
for  them  in  Hamburg,  and  ventured  to  announce 
it  formally.  He  says,  "  The  moment  they  were 
on  board  there  was  an  end  of  the  fine  arts,  of  the 
attitudes,  of  the  acting,  the  dancing,  and  the 
singing.  Lady  Hamilton's  maid  began  to  scold 
in  French  about  some  })rovisions  which  had  been 
forgot,  in  language  quite  impossible  to  repeat, 
using  certain  French  words  which  were  nevA: 
spoken  but  by  men  of  the  lowest  class,  and 
roaring  them  out  from  one  boat  to  another. 
Lady  Hamilton  began  bawling  for  an  Irish  stew, 
and  her  old  mother  set  about  washing  potatoes, 
which  she  did  as  cleverly  as  possible.  They 
were  exactly  like  Hogarth's  actresses  dressing  in 
the  barn.'* 

Now,  it  may  be  said  once  for  all,  it  is 
open  to  every  one  to  make  such  allowance  as 
he  may  think  proper  for  the  youth  and  viva- 
city and  slightly  satirical  turn  of  the  author- 
ess of  these  sketches.  But  they  must  bo 
substantially  true.  They  were  written  down 
on  the  impression  of  the  moment,  and  pre- 
served for  no  purpose  except  that  of  commu- 
nication to  her  own  family.  There  is  no  sus- 
picion of  intended  publication  here.  Some, 
in  their  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Lord 
Nelson,  have  been  displeased  at  their  appear- 
ance. They  are  wrong,  we  think.  To  get 
at  the  truth  about  the  tracasseries  of  Carlton 
House  is  of  no  conceivable  importance  to 
mankind  ;  but  that  the  character  of  one  of  the 
real  heroes  of  history  should  be  thoroughly 
known — known  in  its  weaknesses  no  less 
than  its  strength — is  of  very  considerable 
importance  indeed.  Such  men  must  not  be 
painted  *cn  buste.'  Nor  is  there  any  fear 
that  the  real  fame  of  Nelson  will  suffer  by 
additional  exposures  of  his  follies  about  Lady 
Hamilton.  As  well  criticise  Samson  for  his 
relations  with  Delilah.  The  truth  is  that 
there  are  marked  men  in  history,  though 
very  few,  whose  character  is  of  the  Samsonic 
type — men  of  unlimited  bravery,  intense  and 
contagious  enthusiasm,  absolute  simplicity 
and    honesty   of   purpose,   and   withal   the 


*  Journal  kept  during  a  visit  to  Germany  in 
1799  and  1800,  edited  by  iho  Dean  of  Westmin- 
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merest  children,  or  worse  than  children,  in 
point  of  external  demeanour  and  of  personal 
weakne^es,  whether  of  the  same  nature  with 
those  of  Nelson  or  not  Such  men  were 
Wolfe,  Seidlitz,  Snwarrow  (to  whom  Mrs.  St. 
George  acutely  compares  Nelson).  Such  is 
Garibaldi.  Men  like  these  are  always  cherish- 
ed, as  they  should  be,  in  popular  affection, 
and  lose  little  or  nothing  of  their  peculiar 
popularity  after  Time  has  done  its  worst  in 
disclosing  their  failings. 

But  the  strange  part  of  this  Teniers-like 
bit  of  history,  for  our  present  purpose,  con- 
sists iu  the  light  which  it  reflects  on  the  real 
characteristics  of  the  refined  Miss  Cornelia 
Knight,  '  lady-companion  '  a  few  years  after- 
wards to  the  Princess  Charlotte.  We  find 
her,  not  a  young  girl  deprived  of  her  natural 
protector,  but  a  demure  orphan  of  forty-two, 
deliberately  attaching  herself  to  the  fortunes 
and  society  of  this  bacchanalian  citizeness 
of  the  demi-monde,  and  her  convenient 
mother.  We  do  not  insinuate  the  slightest 
scandal  against  Miss  Knight  Though  she 
must  have  handled  a  vast  deal  of  pitch 
between  Palermo  and  Albemarle-street,  she 
remained  undefiled ;  and  far  firom  having  any 
imputation  cast  upon  her,  she  passed  for  a 
model  of  deconim,  if  not  quite  '  one  of  the 
most  high-minded  women  in  the  world,  and 
the  kindest-hearted,'  as  Lady  Charlotte  Bury 
calk  her,  in  the  spirit  of  Connaught-IIouse 
partisanship.  Her  condescension,  and  that 
of  others,  to  the  Hamiltons,  was  in  some  de- 
gree veiled  by  the  blaze  of  Nelson's  glory, 
and  the  services  which  the  boldness  and 
readiness  of  his  Emma  had  rendered  to  the 
British  cause.  She  was  attached  to  them 
by  'the  ties  of  dependence  and  gratitude. 
'Most  of  my  friends,'  she  says  after  her 
arrival  in  London,  *  were  very  urgent  with 
me  to  drop  the  acquaintance ;  but  circum- 
stanced as  I  had  been,  I  feared  the  charge  of 
ingratitude,  though  greatly  embarrassed  what 
to  do,  for  things  became  very  unpleasant.' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  162.)  All  this  suflSciently  ac- 
counts for  the  indulgence  of  society  towards 
her ;  but  it  does  not  account  for  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  that  a  lady,  whose 
antecedents  in  this  respect  were  so  unlucky, 
was  selected,  first  as  the  familiar  attendant 
of  the  stiflf  Queen  Charlotte,  next  as  the 
*  lady-companion '  of  that  Queen's  grand- 
daughter during  the  most  critical  years  of 
her  brief  life.  That  the  travelling-companion 
of  Emma  Hamilton  should  have  been  chosen, 
not  simply  to  play  propriety  in  a  youthful 
Princess's  drawing-room,  but  to  train  her 
heart  and  intellect,  and  watch  over  her 
under  circumstances  of  embarrassment  and 
delicacy  almost  unparalleled,  is  such  a  fact 
as    the    greatest    enemy    of   courts  would 


scarcely  have  dared  to  invent  We  fear  it 
can  only  remain  on  record  as  a  proof  how 
indescribably  low  the  standard,  not  exactly  of 
morals,  but  of  moral  sentiment,  had  descend- 
ed in  ours,  at  the  period  in  question. 

So,  however,  it  fell  out.  In  March,  1805, 
Miss  Knight  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
Queen  Charlotte,  without  any  solicitation, 
she  says,  on  her  part : — 

*  Her  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  express  a 
desire  that  I  should  be  attached  to  her  person, 
without  any  particular  employment,  but  that  I 
should  be  lodged  at  Windsor,  in  a  house  belong- 
ing to  Her  Majesty,  with  a  maid  in  her  service 
to  do  the  work  of  the  house.  Her  Majesty 
added  Ihat  she  would  allow  me  8001.  a-year, 
and  that  I  should  be  present  at  her  evening 
parties  when  invited,  and  always  on  Sundays 
and  red-letter  days,  and  be  ready  to  attend  her 
in  the  morning  when  required  to  do  so.' — voL  i. 
p.  168. 

In  this  capacity  she  passed  the  melancholy 
season,  of  the  death  of  the  Princess  Amelia 
and  final  seclusion  of  George  III. ;  and  she 
adds  some  touching  details  of  these  events  to 
those  already  known.  In  1813  she  was 
transferred,  or  rather  transferred  herself,  to 
the  service  of  the  Princess  Charlotte;  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  change  are  very 
warily  recounted,  and  not  quite  intelligibly. 
It  seems  that  she  had  got  heartily  tired  of 
the  Queen's  dreary  little  society — *  dull,  un- 
interesting, and  monotonous;  every  year  more 
confined,  and  ever,  from  the  kindness  of  the 
Royal  Family,  condemned  to  listen  to  all 
their  complaints  and  private  quarrels.'  Nor 
does  Queen  Charlotte  seem  to  have  cared 
particularly  for  Miss  Knight  But  Her 
Majesty  had  the  tenacity  of  soured  old  age. 
Miss  Knight  could  not,  therefore,  get  herself 
liberated  without  a  most  disproportionate 
amount  of  finesse  and  diplomacy.  Sir  Henry 
Halford  was  the  agent  employed  by  the 
Regent,  as  it  should  seem,  to  effect  the  lady's 
extradition.  He  wrote  her  a  most  pressing 
letter,  offering  her  among  other  things,  as 
she  asserts,  the  title  of  *  Honourable  \  and 
'  with  this  letter  came  two  from  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  one  of  which  was  written  by  the 
Queen's  desire,  to  give  me  a  hint  that  the 
Prince   wished   I   should   come   forward  to 

assist    him but    adding,    that    the 

Queen  would  not  bias  mo  either  way.  The 
other  letter  was  a  private  one,  in  which  she 
urged  me  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Queen, 
showing  an  inclination  to  accept,  and  offer- 
ing to  consider  myself  still  as  in  her  service, 
or  terms  to  that  effect*  The  answer  she  re- 
ceived was  unsatisfactory.  *  I  saw,'  she  says, 
*  that  the  Queen  wished  me  to  take  the  re- 
fusal on  myself,  that  she  might  not  offend 
the    Prince.'     She    was    dreadfully    disap- 
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pointed;  and  went,  *  with  a  heavy  heart, 
after  an  hysterical  fit,'  to  the  Castle,  where 
she  met  such  a  reception  as  compelled  her  to 
decline  the  Prince  Regent's  proposal.  But 
the  pressure  on  the  part  of  Carlton  House 
continued,  until  (if  we  may  believe  her)  she 
adopted  an  expedient  which  seems  to  carry 
one  back  to  the  days  when  Queen  Elizabeth's 
courtiers  used  to  propitiate  her  with  purses 
full  of  broad  pieces.  She  was  aware  that  Her 
Majesty  was  just  at  this  time  hard  pressed  for 
cash ;  and,  renewing  her  supplication  for 
permission  to  depart,  *  offered  some  arrange- 
ments which  I  thought  would  serve  to  free 
Her  Majesty  from  embarrassment,  and  parti- 
cularly the  loan  of  one  thousand  pounds^ 
without  interest — a  sum  which  I  knew  the 
Queen  was  at  that  time  very  desirous  to  pro- 
cure, and  which,  added  to  the  salary  which  I 
gave  up,  and  the  house  which  she  might  let, 
would  set  her  completely  at  her  ease  in  re- 
spect to  Frogmore  and  the  fiEum.'  But  the 
Queen,  unlike  the  governor  of  Tilbury,  was 
proof  against  the  alluren^nt  of  the  *  thousand 
pounds?  *To  this  letter  I  received,  next 
day,  two  answers — the  one,  relative  to  my 
offer,  of  course  private;  and  the  other  re- 
specting my  acceptance  of  the  employment 
Both  were  resentful  and  bitter  to  a  high 
degree.*  Miss  Knight  was  very  angry,  and 
so  she  told  Lord  Moira's  wife  and  sister. 
*Tlie  ladies  approved  of  my  feelings,  but 
Lord  Moira  did  not  He  thought  my  nerves 
ought  to  be  braced  against  marks  of  resent- 
ment which  he  did  not  tl^ink  I  had  deserved. 
J  did  not  mention  to  them  the  pecuniary  part 
of  the  correspondence ;  nor  is  it  known  to 
any  human  being  except  one  friend,  who  will 
never  repeat  it'  (Vol.  i.  p.  196.)  At  last 
the  arrangement  was  effected,  as  she  tells  us, 
by  means  of  an  urgent  letter  from  the  Prince 
Regent  himself;  possibly  the  *  pecuniary 
part  of  the  correspondence '  had  diminished 
her  mistress's  reluctance  to  part  with  her. 
But  the  Queen  remained — at  least  in  Miss 
Knight's  belief— her  fixed  enemy  to  the  end 
of  her  days ;  and  she  herself,  as  we  shall  see, 
ultimately  repented  having  left  Her  Majesty. 
On  the  26th  January,  1813,  Miss  Knight 
was  *■  presented'  on  her  new  appointment 
The  establishment  into  which  she  had,  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  introduced  herself 
was  certainly  not  such  as  the  well-regulated 
mind  of  a  duenna  of  fifty  would  usually  select 
as  a  refuge  after  the  storms  of  life.  The 
daughter  of  George  and  Caroline  was  now  just 
seventeen ;  a  fine  spirited  girl,  with  much 
talent^  much  nobleness  of  heart,  an  ungo- 
vemed  will,  but  a  most  affectionate,  and 
through  affection  a  controllable  disposition. 
Such  IS  the  verdict  posterity  may  fairly  pass 
on  the  poor  perishing  creature  who  then  filled 


such  a  space  in  the  public  eye — ^the  bright 
ephemeron  of  our  history,  or  the  *  fair-haired 
daughter  of  the  isles,'  of  whom  those  who 
were  grown  men  forty  years  ago  can  even 
now  hardly  read  without  some  emotion.  So 
hemmed  in  from  childhood  upwards  by  every  * 
evil  influence — liie  victim  of  so  much  sinister 
design — that  she  should  have  won  love  and 
respect— that  calumny  should  have  glaneed 
harmless  from  beside  her,  is  surely  enough  to 
prove  her  real  merit,  even  after  all  allowance 
for  the  exaggerations  both  of  flattery  and  of 
faction,  which,  in  her  case,  happened  to  com- 
bine. At  the  time  when  the  Regent  choee 
Miss  Knight  to  attend  her,  he  had  been  seized 
with  a  sudden  fear  lest  his  clever  child  should 
all  at  once  chip  the  shell,  and  soar  beyond  his 
control.  She  bad  just  had  the  boldness  to  ask 
her  fether,  through  Lord  Liverpool, '  that,  as 
she  understood  Lady  de  Clifford  had  resigned, 
she  might  have  no  other  governess,  but  an 
establishment  of  her  own,  and  ladies-in-wait- 
ing.' 'I  believe,'  says  Miss  Knight,  'she 
wrote  that  letter  by  the  advice  of  Miss  Mer- 
cer £Iphinstone,  her  old  and  intimate  friend.' 
We  believe  Miss  Knight's  suspicion  of  Miss 
Mercer's  interference  to  be  entirely  false ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  presently  how  this  misstate- 
ment is  in  keeping  with  many  other  paiiicn- 
lars  asserted  or  insinuated  in  this  Autobio- 
graphy respecting  the  lady  in  question,  now 
Countess  de  Flahault.    The  Prince,  however, 

'  was  violently  angry  when  he  heard  of  the  let- 
ter, and  took  Lord  Eldon  down  with  him  to 
Windsor,  where  in  the  Queen's  room,  before  Her 
M^esty,  Princess  Mary,  and  Lady  de  Clifford, 
in  a  very  rough  manner  the  learned  Lord  ex- 
pounded the  law  of  England  as  not  affording  Her 
Koyal  Highness  what  she  demanded ;  and^  on 
the  Prince's  asking  what  he  would  have  done  as 
a  lather,  he  is  said  to  have  answered,  **  If  she 
had  been  my  daughter,  I  would  have  locked  her 
up."  Princess  Charlotte  heard  tills  with  great 
dignity,  and  answered  not  a  word ;  bat  she 
afterwards  went  into  the  room  of  one  of  her 
aunts,  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed,  *'  What 
would  the  King  say  if  he  could  know  that  his 
grand-daughter  had  been  compared  to  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  collier?" ' — vol.  i.  p.  184. 

The  story  is  differently  told  (as  the  editor 
points  out)  in  Lady  Charlotte  Bury's  Diary, 
and  more  plausibly,  as  the  epigram  is  ascribed 
to  Lady  de  Clifford  instead  of  the  girlish 
Princess.  Most  probably  neither  version  is 
true.  The  result^  however,  of  '  things  being 
in  this  uncomfortable  state,'  as  Miss  Knight 
calls  it^  was,  that  the  new  establishment,  with 
the  Duchess  of  Leeds  at  the  head  as  '  Govern- 
ess,' was  framed  by  the  Regent  and  Sir  Henry 
Halford  as  nearly  on  a  nursery  model  as  the 
case  would  admit  of.  The  Princess's  *  coming 
out,'  if  such  a  phrase  be  applicable  to  Prin- 
cesses, was  indefinitely  postponed.  *  War- 
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wick  Hoiise'  was  selected  as  her  place  of  con- 
fiDement.  We  copy  the  description  of  it  for 
the  benefit  of  modern  Londoners,  and  to  show 
what  accommodation  was  thonght  sufficient 
for  presDmptive  royalty  in  the  times  when 
King  Georffe  IIL  was  content  with  a  couple 
of  lodging-nouses  on  the  Esplanade  at  Wey- 
mouth, and  his  ofispring  with  the  brick  boxes 
about  Kew : —  ^ 

'  Warwick  House,  in  which  Princess  Charlotte 
and  I,  with  an  ezoeUent  family  of  old  serrants, 
were  now  the  only  restdents,  was  an  old,  mode- 
rate-sised  dwelling,  at  that  time  miserably  out  of 
repair,  and  almost  falling  to  rains.  It- was  situ- 
ated at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  lane,*  with  a 
small  courtyard  and  gates,  at  which  two  senti- 
nels were  placed.  On  the  ground  floor  were  a 
ball,  dining-room,  library,  comptroller's  room, 
and  two  Tery  small  rooms,  with  a  good  staircase, 

and  two  bac^  staircases  mnch  the  reverse 

Yet  for  a  private,  family  it  was  far  from  being 
uncomfortable,  though  anything  but  royal.  The 
drawing-room  and  Princess  Oharlotte's  bed- 
room, with  bay  windows,  looked  on  a  small 
garden  with  a  wall,  and  a  road  which  divided  it 
6x)m  the  garden  of  Oarlton  House,  to  which 
there  was  a  door  of  oommonioation.  Nothing 
oould  more  perfectly  resemble  a  convent  than 
this  residence ;  but  it  was  a  seat  of  happiness  to 
Princess  Charlotte  compared  with  the  Jiower 
Lodge  at  Windsor,  and  she  was  anxiously  desi- 
rous to  remain  in  town  as  much  as  possible.' 

She  was  promised,  according  to  Miss 
Knight,  parties  and  balls,  and  drawing-rooms 
without  number,  to  sweeten  her  seclusion ; 
but  no  such  promises  were  kept.  'Every 
consideration  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  tlje  plan 
of  keeping  the  Princess  Charlotte  as* much  as 
possible  a  child ;'  and  here  we  have  the  secret 
unconsciously  revealed  of  sreat  part  of  Miss 
Knight's  dissatisfaction  with  her  new  oflBce ; 
for  the  title  of  *  Sub-governess,'  which  the 
Court  people  persisted  in  giving  her,  and 
against  which  she  continually  remonstrated, 
was  in  keeping  with  that  jealousy  of  the 
Princess's  years  which  would  fain  have  re- 
voked the  premature  grant  of  a  '  lady  com- 
panion.' 

In  this  strictly  watched  retirement  the  poor 
young  Princess  had  to  endure  a  far  severer 
trial  than  those  of  such  petty  annoyances — 
the  tribulation  brought  on  her  by  the  quar- 
rels between  the  Regent  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  which,  in  this  summer,  reached  their 
height.  We  know  that  the  natural  yearning 
of  a  child's  heart  made  the  Princess  lean 
strongly  to  the  side  of  her  mother.  Great 
part  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the  Court, 
sympathised  strongly  with  this  tendency  on 
her  part    All  London  was  sheeted  on  the 

•  *  At  the  end  of  Warwick  Street,  which  stretches 
trma  Coekspnr  Street  towards  tke  modem  Carlton 
House  Terrace,'  aays  the  editor. 


famous  occasion  when  their  carriages  met 
during  a  period  of  prohibited  intercourse  on 
Constitution  Hill,  and  mother  and  daughter 
almost  threw  themselves  into  each  other's 
arms — an  event,  by  the  way,  to  which  Miss 
Knight  does  not  advert,  though  it  made  a 
great  sensation  at  the  time.  We  know  now 
what  the  Princess  could  not  know,  for  none 
could  explain  it  to  her  with  the  observance  of 
the  common  sanctity  of  the  maternal  relation, 
why  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  stifle  that 
voice  of  affection.  We  know  that  in  enforc- 
ing the  separation  as  far  as  he  could,  the  Re- 
fent  was  performing  no  more  than  a  duty, 
owever  repulsive.  But  then  he,  of  all  men, 
was  the  most  utterly  unfitted  to  enforce  on  a 
daughter  precepts  in  themselves  salutary. 
His  deep  sins  against  that  mother — ^the  un- 
manly, undignified,  character  of  his  dealings 
with  his  family — the  vices  of  his  crapulous 
Court — all  these  rose  up  in  judgment  against 
him,  whenever  he  endeavoured  to  take  what, 
in  the  case  of  another  father,  might  have  been 
deemed  salutary  precautions.  And  all  his 
faults  were  known  to  his  daughter  but  too 
well,  while  the  evidence  of  her  mother's  fail- 
ings rested  on  hearsay,  which  she  would  not 
believe.  The  Regent,  it  must  be  plainly  said 
for  truth's  sake,  was  one  of  those  men  on 
whom  a  course  of  hard  profligacy  has  wrought 
out  its  own  last  revenge.  Even  when  he 
meant  well  he  could  no  longer  act  weU.  He 
had  lost  the  refined  sense  of  delicacy  and 
honourable  courtesy  in  dealing  with  man  or 
woman ;  all  that  was  left  was  a  certain  plau- 
sibility of  manner,  and  even  that  manner  has 
been  severely  observed  upon  by  persons  well 
qualified  to  judge.  When  his  daughter  was 
*  thrown  into  agonies  of  grief  by  the  daily 
discussions  about  her  mother's  guilt,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  famous  Douglas  Charges  (in 
th^  spring  of  1818),  he  could  not  forbear, 
according  to  Miss  Knight,  from  forcing  the 
poor  giri  to  go  with  him  through  the  hatefiil 
subject  of  the  *  investigation'  in  the  presence 
of  Lord  Liverpool,  'as  his  confidential  ser- 
vant I'  The  Princess  was  'dreadfully  over- 
come' by  this  piece  of  coarseness,  and  the 
Regent  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  conceive 
why,  *  for  she  had  taken  everything  he  had 
said  to  her,  when  alone,  perfectly  well  1' 
Scenes  illustrating  the  same  deficiency  of 
moral  perception  on  his  part  abound  through- 
out these  pages. 

'  The  Prinoe  took  me  aside  this  evening  [veacv 
shortly  after  her  engagement  with  the  Princess], 
and  talked  to  me  for  a  long  while  against  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  little  regard  she  had 
shown  for  Princess  Charlotte  when  a  child,  and 
how  by  her  negligence  there  was  a  mark  on  the 
Princess  Charlotte's  nose,  having  left  her  bands 
at  liberlyi  whereas  he  used  continually  to  watoh 
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beside  her  cradle.  He  said  very  severe  tilings 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  every  way,  and  even 
accused  her  of  threatening  to  aeclGu*e  that  the 
Princess  was  not  his  daughter.  I  really  had  not 
remarked  this  little  blemish  on  the  smooth  and 
beaatifal  skin  of  my  young  Princess,  and  should 
have  had  great  difficulty  in  forbearing  to  smile 
at  the  seriousness  with  which  that  important 
misfortnne  was  mentioned,  if  I  had  not  been 
horrified  by  the  rest  of  the  conversation.' — vol. 
i.  p.  211. 

Even  when  the  Regent  meant  kindly,  his 
tactless  and  frivolous  ways  of  proclaiming  his 
authority  were  almost  as  annoying  as  his  dis- 
pleasure. 

*  He  was  in  high  good  humour  this  evening, 
but  in  the  midst  of  it  tapping  me  on  the  shoul- 
der, said,  "  Remember,  however,  my  dear  Ohe- 
valier"  (his  pet  name  for  Miss  Knight),  "  that 
Charlotte  must  lay  aside  the  idle  nonsense  of 
thinking  that  she  has  a  will  of  her  own ;  while 
I  live  she  must  be  subject  to  me  as  she  is  at  pre- 
sent, if  she  were  thirty,  or  forty,  or  five-and- 
forty."  This,  of  course,  I  did  not  repeat  to  Her 
Royal  Highness.* 

• 

Occasionally  the  monotony  of  princely  in- 
tercourse was  varied  for  the  inmates  of  War- 
wick House  by  such  scenes  as  the  following. 
After  a  birthday  dinner  at  Sandhurst — 

•The  Prince  did  not  speak  to  Princess  Char- 
lotte, the  Duchess,  or  me,  but  looked  as  if  he 
wished  to  annihilate  us.  .  .  .  When  the  Queen 
was  about  to  depart,  the  Prince  Regent  was  not 
to  be  found,  and  we  afterwards  learned  that  he, 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  Prince  of  Orange  (the 
father),  and  many  others,  were  under  the  table. 
The  Duke  of  York  hurt  nis  head  very  seriously 
against  the  cellaret  It  short,  it  was  a  sad 
business.' 

Yet,  coarse  and  unfeeling  as  the  Prince 
may  be  deemed  in  his  conduct  to  his  child, 
it  is  justice  to  his  memory  to  say  that  even 
the  narrative  of  the  resentful  Miss  Knfght 
does  not  ascribe  to  him  anything  amounting 
to  cruelty.  His  behaviour  was  by  turns  over- 
bearing, sulky,  jealous,  querulous — everything 
but  what  it  should  have  been  where  the  ob- 
ject was  to  conciliate  and  to  restrain ;  but  of 
intentional  cruelty  there  is  no  evidence. 

Of  the  associates  in  the  same  service  whom 
Miss  Knight  encountered  at  Warwick  House, 
she  gives  the  following  hopeful  picture : — 

^  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  used  to  come  three 
or  four  times  a  week,  and  "  do  tiie  important " 
as  Her  Royal  Highijess's  "  preceptor."  He  had 
expressed  great  satisfaction  at  my  coming  into 
her  service,  and  had,  I  know,  wished  it  many 
years  before ;  but  however  willing  I  was  to  be 
on  the  best  terms  with  the  Bishop,  and  to  induce 
Princess  Charlotte  to  treat  him  with  attention, 
I  could  not  but  see  how  narrow  his  views,  how 
strong  his  prejudices,  and  how  unequal  his  talents 
were  to  the  charge  with  which  he  had  been  en- 


trusted by  the  good  old  Kiqa  much  against  the 
Prince's  inclination.  The  Bishop's  first  points 
were  to  arm  Princess  Charlotte  against  the  en- 
couragement of  Popery  and  Whig  principles 
(two  evils  which  he  seemed  to  think  equally 
great),  and  to  appear  himself  a  man  of  conse- 
quence     The  Bishop  had  been  preceptor 

to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  living  much  at  Wind- 
sor, where  he  was  formerly  a  canon,  had  imbibed 
the  ha^  style  of  manners  belonging  to  that  place' 
[this  is  an  accusation  agdnst  the  Collegiate  Cha- 
pel which  we  never  heard  of  before] ;  *  and  as  it 
was  not  grafted  on  any  natural  or  acquired  ele- 
gance, he  was  in  that  respect  also  unfit  for  his 
situation ;  added  to  which  his  temper  was  hasty, 
and  his  manner  easily  ruffled.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  233. 

We  by  no  means  accept  all  poor  Miss 
Knight's  jaundiced  views  of  the  personages 
about  the  Princess ;  but  it  seems  clear  enough, 
from  all  we  know  of  him,  that  Bishop  Fisher, 
whatever  his  episcopal  merits  may  have  been, 
was  about  as  fit  to  direct  the  intellect  and 
control  the  temper  of  a  young  and  sorely 
perplexed  girl  as  he  would  have  been  to  nurse 
a  child  of  a  year  old.  Under  the  Bishop  were 
'  Dr.  Short,  sub-preceptor,  a  good  sort  of  De- 
vonshire man,  with  some  classical  knowledge, 
very  little  taste,  an  honest  heart,  but  over- 
cautious temper,  fearful  of  oflfending ;'  '  Mr. 
Sterkey  ?  minister  of  the  Swiss  church,  who 
read  French  with  the  Princess,'  strangely  de- 
scribed as  *  a  man  of  good  manners  for  his 
station,  and  of  a  very  pliant  disposition,  ready 
to  do  anything  not  absolutely  wicked;'  and 
Ktiper,  the  German  preceptor,  suspected  of 
being  a  spy.  Then  there  was  the  good  Duch- 
ess ofjLeeds  (governess),  who  had  no  inclina- 
tion to'  quarrel  with  anybody,  and  really 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  sensible  and 
cleanest  of  the  party  : — 

*  Provided  that  she  might  ride  two  or  three 
times  a  week  at  Hall's,  a  second-rate  riding- 
school,  on  an  old  quiet  horse,  for  exercise,  get 
into  her  shower-bath,  and  tate  calomel  when 
she  pleased,  dine  out,  and  go  to  all  parties  when 
invited,  shake  hands  with  everybody,  and  touch 
her  salary,  she  cared  for  nothing  more,  except 
when  mischievous  people  to  plague  her,  or  curi- 
ous people  to  know  what  was  going  on,  talked 
to  her  about  the  Princess  Charlotte's  petticoats 
being  too  short,  of  Her  Royal  Highness  nodding 
instead  of  bowing,  or  talking  to  the  maids  of 
honour  at  chapel  between  the  prayers  and  the 
sermon.' 

None  of  them  perhaps  quite  what  the  disap- 
pointed lady-companion  paints  them,  but  evi- 
dently a  wrctehedly  inferior  set  of  attendants, 
from  whom  the  proud  and  clever  Princess 
instinctively  withdrew  herself  into  a  state  of 
mental  insulation. 

Such  was  the  muddy  whirlpool  into  which 
the  unfortunate  Miss  Knight  plunged  herself 
and  in  which,  after  an  ineflfectual  struggle  or 
two,  she  went,  e^ilidBM^J^^^^®  bottom. 
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TJnfortanately  she  did  not  enter  the  house  as 
an  impartial  person.  All  its  inmates  naturally 
took  one  side  or  the  other,  the  mother's  or 
the  father's ;  she  had  taken  the  former  hefore- 
hand.  This  is  plain  on  her  own  statement. 
'  When  Lord  Moira  was  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade me  to  accept  the  place  offered  me/ 
she  says,  '  I  told  him  ray  sole  motive  then 
was  to  assist  in  rescuing  a  noble  young  crea- 
ture from  surrounding  persecution^  to  give 
her  room  to  show  what  she  really  was,  mis- 
understood as  she  appeared  to  he,  and  cer- 
tainly capahle  of  becoming  a  blessing  to  her 
country  or  the  reverse;'  and  more  to  the 
same  effect.  This  passage  really  affords  the 
key  to  her  subsequent  narrative.  After  read- 
ing it,  one  feels  tnat  her  protestations  of  im- 
partiality and  a  simple  desire  to  perform  a 
difficult  duty  must  go  for  nothing.  All  her 
actions  were  subject  to  a  bias,  and  so  is  her 
narrative.  She  soon  lost  favour  with  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  to  lose  favour  with  him 
was  to  become  the  object  of  a  kind  of  effe- 
minate, spiteful,  and  wayward  hostility. 
Untbrtunately  she  did  not  gain  it  with  the 
Princess ;  and  this  was  the  crowning  disap- 
pointment of  her  life.  The  Princess  evi- 
dently had  confidence  in  her  steadiness,  and 
wished,  in  her  way,  to  be  kind  to  her  and 
to  love  her;  but  she  did  not  love  her,  nor 
even  like  her ;  and  the  efforts  went  against 
the  grain.  We  collect  this  from  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  the  Autobiography,  as  well  as 
from  Lady  Charlotte  'Bury's  express  state- 
ment. But,  with  the  natural  feeling  of  un- 
successful candidates  for  the  attachment  of  a 
superior,  Miss  Knight  could  not  ascribe  this 
£ulure  to  any  demerits  of  her  own,  and  attri- 
buted it  throughout  to  the  ill  offices  of  an- 
other. And  here  commences  the  most  objec- 
tionable part  of  the  narrative.  The  person 
on  whom  Miss  Knight  fixed  as  the  subject  cf 
her  jealousy  was  Miss  Mercer  Elphinstone. 
To  her  she  ascribes,  sometimes  by  assertion, 
more  often  by  insinuation,  almost  every  dis- 
appointment which  occurred  to  herself.  Miss 
Mercer  was*  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  Prin- 
cess's few  intimates  who  was  the  choice  of 
her  own  heart  Some  years  older  than  the 
latter,  she  was  able  at  once  to  be  her  adviser 
and  her  bosom  friend.  And  although  herself 
DO  favourite  of  the  Regent,  nor  partial  to 
him — in  fact,  involved  in  his  general  dislike 
of  the  '  damned  ladies' — she  seems  to  have 
exercised  that  influence,  on  all  important  oc- 
casions, in  order  to  persuade  her  friend  into 
submission  to  her  father.  Thai  such  unpala- 
table advice  should  have  been  given  and  re- 
ceived without  any  interruption  of  their  cor- 
dial relations,  does  honour  to  both.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  circle.  Miss 
Mercer  was  regarded  as  one  of  those  who 


*  set  the  mother  against  the  daughter  ;'*  arid 
Miss  Knight  probably  shared  the  feelings  of 
the  Connaught  House  party  : — 

*  About  this  time,*  she  says  (March,  1818), 
^Miss  Mercer  Elphinstone  came  to  town,  and 
Princess  Charlotte  wrote  to  ask  the  Regent's 
permission  for  seeing  her.  It  was  evident  that 
this  had  been  arranged  beforehand,  and  that  the 
conditions  were  that  Miss  Mercer,  who  had  more 
influence  than  any  one  with  Princess  Charlotte, 
should  open  her  eyes  to  her  mother's  imprudence, 
and  break  the  confidential  intimacy  between 
them.'— vol.  i.  p.  225. 

We  believe  this  to  be  altogether  false.  No 
conditions  whatever  were  made  with  Miss 
Mercer ;  the  permission  was  simply  given  to 
her  father,  who  was  in  the  Prince's  house- 
hold. However,  we  are  told  in  the  very  next 
page  :— 

^  I  soon  perceived  the  change,  and  also  some 
difif^rence  of  conduct  towards  myself.  Princess 
Charlotte  left  off  shaking  hands  with  me  when 
we  met  in  the  morning  and  parted  at  night ;  a 
circumstance  trifling  in  itself,  and  unnecessary 
where  people  live  in  the  same  house  together, 
but  it  was  accompanied  by  hints  that  when  she 
had  an  establishment  her  ladies  should  be  kept 
at  a  distance ;  and  a  short  time  after,  that  her 
ladies  ought  to  be  peeresses  or  of  the  highest 
oonnexiona  I  could  easily  guess  whence  all 
this  was  derived,  but  said  nothing.'  ....  Soon 
after,  on  a  similar  occasion,  *  I  burst  into  tears, 
and  was  obliged  to  remain  in  my  room  that 
evening.  Next  day  Princess  Charlotte  hinted 
something  about  jealousy,  of  which  I  took  no  * 
notice;  but  I  perceived  that  her  mind  had  been 
poisoned.' 

All  this — and  there  is  much  more  of  such 
stuff — seems  to  have  been  in  truth  the  mere 
prompting  of  the  *  green-eyed  monster.'  Miss 
Mercer  and  Miss  Knight  were  on  the  ipost 
friendly  outward  terms,  and  the  former  seems 
to  have  known  nothing  of  what  was  rankling 
in  the  mind  of  the  poor  lady-companion. 

These  petty  tracasseries  were  soon  to  give 
way  to  intrigues  and  annoyance  of  a.  more 
serious  description.  No  young  lady  of  great 
prospects,  let  alone  her  being — 

^  The  loveliest  maid,  besides, 
That  ever  heir'd  a  crown,'t 

can  escape  rumours  of  flirtations ;  and  so  long 
as  the  world  goes  on  in  its  present  way,  such 
will  be  borne  on  every  breeze.  In  the  case 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  these  began  early 
enough.  Already,  when  Miss  Knight  joined 
the  household,  talk  was  busy  about  Captain 
Fitzclarence,  the  late  Lord  Munster,  whom, 


♦  Lady  Charlotte  Bury's  Diary,  i  249.  See  aUo 
Moore's  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  112. 

\  When  dressed  for  the  eveniog,  says  Miss  Knight, 
with  excusable  partiality,  she  was  '  the  handsom- 
est woman  in  the  Toom:^^.^.^^^^  ^^  VjUU^IC 
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as  we  bave  been  informed,  tbe  Princess 
scarcely  knew  by  sigbt.  Her  father  wisbed 
ber  to  marry  the  young  Prince  of  Orange, 
JQst  restored  to  bis  Dutcb  expectations  by 
tbe  fall  of  Napoleon.  Tbe  project  was  taken 
op  very  strongly  by  tbe  Regent,  partly  from 
exceeding  desire  to  get  rid  of  tbe  additional 
embarrassment  occasioned  by  bis  daughter  in 
his  unhappy  relations  with  bis  wife.  The 
scheme  did  no  discredit  to  its  promoters : 
tbe  Prince's  character  stood  high,  the  mar- 
riage was  in  consonance  with  tbe  then  British 
policy ;  but,  somehow.  Orange  matches  (not- 
withstanding the  instance  of  the  great  Deli- 
verer) have  seldom  been  popular  in  England. 
At  all  events,  the  Princess  could  not  abide 
him.  As  soon  as  she  discovered  what  was 
in  store  for  her,  she  seems  to  have  been  anx- 
ious to  escape  from  persecution  by  some  other 
union — she  had  scarcely  considered  what 
She  wanted  to  marry  some  one  of  the  Princes 
of  Prussia — she  wanted  to  marry  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester;  and  however  the  idea  may 
provoke  a  smile  from  those  who  remember 
that  kind-hearted  Prince  in  later  days,  it  was 
not  thought  so  preposterous  in  1813.  At- 
tachment to  him  she  bad  not  formed ;  but  he 
bad  touched  her  feelings  by  words  of  friendly 
encouri^ement  proffered  in  her  deep  trou- 
bles. One  of  her  truest-hearted  advisers. 
Lord  Grey,  did  not  disapprove  of  the  idea. 
Lord  Grey  was  a  strong  party  man,  and  one 
whose  judgment  was  as  subject  in  general  to 
be  warped  by  party  considerations  as  that  of 
others;  but  not  on  a  matter  appealing  so 
closely  to  the  higher  principles  of  his  nature 
as  the  confidence  of  an  almost  friendless  girl, 
and  she  the  heiress  of  the  throne.  He  seems, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  have  advised  ber 
in  the  spirit  of  a  friend  interested  in  her  wel- 
&re  alone,  and  at  the  same  time  free  from 
that  over-sensitive  regard  to  her  rank  and 
position  which  affected  tbe  judgment  of 
others : — 

*  About  this  time'  (August,  1818),  writes  Miss 
Knight,  *  Her  Boyal  Highness,  by  tbe  advice  of 
Miss  Mercer,  with  whom  she  constantly  commu- 
nicated, entered  into  another  correspondence 
which  promised  great  utility.  Politics  were  not 
concerned  in  it,  and  nothing  could  be  more  cor- 
rect than  the  advice  given  with  respect  to  her 
filial  duty,  as  well  as  other  points  of  ber  conduct. 
To  this  friend  she  communioated  what  had  pass- 
ed with  her  fi&ther ;  and  the  advice  was,  if  pos- 
sible, to  comply  with  his  wishes  with  regard  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but,  if  resolved  to  marry 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  wait  patiently  nnul 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  more  efiSioaoious 
measures  could  be  pursued.  This  adviser  pro- 
fessed himself  the  friend  of  the  Dnke,  but  cer- 
tainly was  fair  and  Impartial  in  tbe  manner  in 
which  be  wrote.* 

A  stranger  notion  than  this  seems  to  have 


entered  the  beads  of  some  less  authorised  in- 
termeddlers — that  of  marrying  her  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  then  the  rising  star  of 
the  world  of  fashion.  Miss  Knight  repeats 
an  *  ill-natured  story'  that  Miss  Mercer  en- 
couraged  the  Duke's  expectations  in  this 
Direction,  in  hopes  that,  if  repulsed,  he  might 
fall  back  on  herself.  '  I  heard  this  story,' 
she  kindly  says,  *  from  every  one,  but  did  not 
believe  it' — ?Vol.  i.,  p.  243.)  It  gave  rise, 
however,  to  tne  only  smart  saying  we  have 
seen  attributed  to  Miss  Knight,  which  is  in 
Lady  C.  Bury's  Diary  :  *  There  was  hung  (in 
a  room  at  Warwick  House)  one  portrait, 
amongst  others,  that  very  much  resembled 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  I  asked  Mies 
Knight  whom  it  represented;  she  said  that 
was  not  known  :  it  had  been  supposed  a  Uke- 
ness  of  the  Pretender  when  young,* 

All  these  ideas,  however,  evaporated,  and 
the  disagreeable  reality  pressed  on.  The 
young  Princess  did  her  best  to  comply  with 
the  general  wish.  She  consented  to  marry 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  then  she  withdrew 
her  consent  High  and  low  puzzled  their 
brains  to  explain  that  inexplicable  thing  *  the 
bent  of  woman's  fantasy.'  Lord  Castlereagh's 
solution  was  curt  and  characteristic :  *  Fac- 
tion had  been  busy  at  work  upon  the  Princess 
Charlotte's  mind.* — (*  Correspondence,  vol.  x., 
p.  61.)  Others  laid  her  obstinacy  at  her  mo- 
ther's door.  Others  detected  the  influence 
of  the  clever,  handsome,  intriguing  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  sister  of  the  Czar,  whose  pro- 
ceedings in  England  were  the  subject  of  much 
comment  among  professed  politicians;  and 
these  had  certainly  some  reason  to  congratu- 
late  themselves  on  their  clear-sightedness 
when  the  rejected  Prince  was  ultimately 
picked  up  by  another  sister.  Others  looked 
to  personal  causes.  Miss  Knight  thought  the 
l^rince  'particularly  plain  and  sickly  in  his 
look,'  and  boyish  in  manner.  Some  said  he 
had  offended  taste  by  a  very  glaring  pair  erf 
scarlet  breeches,  donned  in  an  inauspicious 
hour.  Some,  that  by  help  of  that  *mad, 
droll  German'  Prince  Paul  of  Wirtemburg, 
be  got  sadly  intoxicated  on  one  occasion  when 
he  had  to  dance  with  his  intended — a  disa- 
greeable circumstance,  but  less  unpardonable, 
perhaps,  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  had  been 
used  (if  Miss  Knight  can  be  believed)  to  see 
her  father  and  the  keeper  of  her  father's  con- 
science in  a  similar  plight  The  reason  com- 
monly assigned  consisted  in  disputes  about 
the  Princess's  residence  in  Holland ;  on  which 
much  ingenious  constitutional  lore  was  spent, 
furnished  to  the  Princess  either  by  Mr.  Hal- 
lam  or  some  equally  competent  authority. 
This,  however,  was  no  doubt  an  'officiad' 
reason  only.  Whatever  the  real  cause  may 
have  been,  it  lay  deep^.VjAf  €or  the  mother 
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herself,  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
debasing  revelations  of  the  'Diary  of  the 
Times  of  Geoi^e  the  Fourth'  know  how  she 
received,  and  used,  the  disagreeroent.  With- 
out one  thought  for  her  daughter's  real  hap- 
piness, she  was  wholly  absorbed  in  exultation 
at  the  defeat  of  h€(^  husband's  hopes  by  that 
daughter's  *  spirited' resistance.  She  applaud- 
ed it  to  the  echo,  and  professed  to  believe 
that  a  plot  had  been  thereby  defeated  for 
banishing  the  young  Princess  to  the  Conti- 
nent, and  then  declaring  her  illegitimate !  It 
is  edifying  to  observe  that  each  parent  brought 
this  charge  against  the  other.  This  opposi- 
tion ultimately  led  to  those  measures  of  in< 
creased  severity  on  the  part  of  the  Regent 
which  produced  the  Princess  Charlotte's 
famous  flight  fi'om  Warwick  House,  in  a 
hackuey-coach,  on  July  12,  1814. 

The  immediate  cause  of  those  measures 
has,  however,  not  been  hitherto  known.  Miss 
Knight  offers  a  solution  of  .the  question,  if 
we  can  believe  her.  She  brings  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Saxe  Cobarg  now  on  the  scene  as 
pressing  his  attentions  on  her  mistress,  '  who 
was  by  means  partial  to  him,  and  only  re- 
ceived him  with  civility.  However,  Miss 
Mercer  evidently  wished  to  recommend  him.' 
Had  this  been  true,  Miss  Mercer  could  hardly 
repent  of  having  promoted  the  event  which 
secured  a  few  short  months  of  happiness  to 
her  ill-fated  friend.  But  we  believe  there 
is  no  more  foundation  for  this  than  for  the 
many  similar  insinuations  with  which  these 
pa^es  are  filled.  Thus  much  only  seems  pro- 
bable, that  reports  about  Prince  Leopold 
united  with  other  causes  in  determining  the 
Regent  to  get  rid  of  all  the  Warwick  House 
establishment,  and  carry  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte to  his  own  home.  And  then  followed 
the  escapade  in  question,  over  which  we  wish 
to  pause  for  a  few  moments,  merely  to  show 
the  apparent  hopelessness  of  arriving  at  his- 
torical truth  in  details  when  an  event  90  noto- 
rious, and  in  which  so  many  took  part,  is  re- 
presented witl)  such  strange  discrepancies  of 
narrative  by  independent  eye-witnesses.  The 
following  is  Miss  Knight's  account,  omitting 
only  some  details  about  herself,  and  some  sly 
ill-natured  hits  at  her  MU  noire  Miss  Mer- 
cer:— 

'  About  six  (in  the  evening  of  the  12th  of 
July)  the  Regent  came  (to  Warwick  House), 
attended  by  the  Bishop  only  (as  I  suppoeed) ; 
but  be  eame  up  alone,  and  desired  I  would  leave 
him  with  Princess  Charlotte.  He  was  shut  up 
with  her  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  after- 
wards a  quarter  more  with  the  Bishop  and  Her 
Royal  Highness.  The  door,  then  opened,  and  she 
came  out  in  the  greatest  agony,  saying  she  had  bat 
one  instant  to  speak  to  meu  for  that  the  Prince 
asked  for  me.  I  followed  her  into  her  dressing- 
room,  when  she  told  me  the  new  ladles  were  in 


possession  of  the  house;  that  I  and  all  the  ser- 
vants were  to  be  dismissed  ;  that  she  was  to  be 
confined  at  Oarlton  House  for  five  days,  after 
which  she  was  to  be  taken  to  Oranbourne  Lodge, 
in  the  midst  of  Windsor  Forest,  where  she  was 
to  see  no  one  but  the  Queen  once  a  week ;  and 
that  if  she  did  not  go  immediately,  the  Prince 
would  deep  at  Warwick  House  that  night  as  well 
as  all  the  ladies.  I  begged  her  to  be  calm,  ai^ 
advised  her  to  go  over  as  soon  as  posable,  assuring 
her  that  her  friends  would  not  forget  her.  She 
fell  on  her  knees  in  the  greatest  agitation,  ez- 
dalraing,  **God  Almighty  grant  me  patienoel" 
I  wished  to  stay  and  oonuort  her,  but  she  urged 
me  to  go  to  the  Prinoe,  for  fear  of  greater  displea- 
sure. I  went  to  him,  and  be  shut  the  door ;  the 
Bishop  was  with  him.  He  told  me  he  was  sorry 
to  put  a  lady  to  inoonvenienoe,  but  that  hie 
wanted  my  room  that  evening  for  the  ladies,  re- 
peating what  Princess  Charlotte  had  already 
told  me.  I  asked  in  what  I  bad  offended,  but 
he  said  he  made  no  complaint,  and  would  make 
none ;  that  be  had  a  right  to  make  any  changes 
be  pleased,  and  that  he  was  blamed  for  having 
let  things  go  on  as  they  had  done.  ....  I  then 
made  a  low  cortsy-  to  him  and  left  the  room. 
What  was  my  astonishment  when  I  eould  not 
find  Princess  Charlotte  anywhere,  and  when  at 
length  Miss  Mercer  and  her  maid,  who  had 
oodie  (as  was  often  the  case)  to  dress  her  before 
dinner,  appeared  from  my  bedroom,  the  latter 
crjring,  and  Miss  Mereer  saying  she  supposed 
Princess  Charlotte  was  gone  to  her  mothwl 
The  Prinoe  came  forward  when  I  returned  to 
the  dressing-room,  and  I  brought  Miss  Mercer, 
who  desired  I  would  do  so,  that  she  might  not 
be  suspected  of  any  thing  clandestine.  Slie  told 
him  that  as  she  was  dressing  herself  in  Princess 
Chariotte's  bed-room,  she  heard  her  say  she 
would  go  to  her  mother's  (Lewis,  the  dresser, 
thought  when  she  took  her  bonnet  she  was  going 
to  Carlton  House),  and  before  they  could  pre- 
vent it  she  had  disappeared.  '  The  Prinoe  was 
very  cool,  and  seined  rather  pleased,  saying  be 
was  glad  that  everybody  would  now  see  what 
she  was,  and  that  it  would  be  known  on  the 

Continent,  and  no  one  would  marry  her 

The  Bishop  and  Miss  Mercer  offered  to  go  and 
look  for  her,  and  proposed  niy  accompanjiog 
them,  which  I  reftised,  saying  I  should  wait,  for 
that  I  did  not  wish  to  be  in  that  house — mean- 
ing the  Princess  of  Wales's — ^but  that  if  I  went, 
ai^  Princess  Charlotte  asked  me  to  stay  with 
her^  I  could  not  refuse  remaining  with  her  there 

or  %n  a  prison About  nine  the  Bishop 

returned.  He  did  not  come  to  me,  but  J  heard 
he  was  gone  over  to  Carlton  House,  that  he  had 
found  Princess  Charlotte,  but  had  not  brought 
her  with  him.  I  therefbre  went  immediately  to 
Connaught  Place,  and  asked  to  see  Princess 
Charlotte  alone.  Lady  Charbtte  lindsay,  in 
waiting  on  the  Princess  of  Wales,  came  out  to 
me  and  told  me  that  Her  Royal  Highness  was 
with  her  mother,  Miss  Mercer  Elphinstone,  and 
Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  next  room,  and  the 
Princess  of  Wales  desired  I  should  walk  in.  She 
added  how  much  the  Princess  had  been  surprised 
when  she  heard,  by  a  messenger  despatched 
from  the  house  to  Blackheath  (whither  she  had 
gone  on  business),  thafeijf^p^>^^vg^|g)g|^as 
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there,  aod  not  finding  Mr.  Whitbread  and  ano- 
ther member — I  forget  whom — to  advise  with, 
had  sent  for  Mr.  Broagbara,  and  that  before  she 
got  home  the  Princess  Charlotte  had  sent  for  the 
Doke  of  Sassez.  I  still  begged  to  see  Princess 
Oharlotte  alone,  to  which  I^dy  Charlotte  Lind- 
say seemed  willing  to  consent ;  bat  Miss  Mercer, 
who  came  in,  said  she  had  promised  the  Regent 
not  to  leave  her  alone  with  any  one.  I  said, 
rather  stiffly,  that  she  might  go  with  me,  and 
Her  Royal  Highness  withdrew  with  me  into  the 
part  of  the  room  separated  by  columns,  when  I 
gave  her  her  seals,  to  which  was  annexed  a  key, 
and  a  letter  which  had  come  daring  her  absence. 
She  met  me  with  great  joy,  and  told  roe  I  was 
to  stay  with  her,  for  she  had  written  offering  to 
go  to  her  father  on  that  condition,  and  that  she 
would  retain  her  maid  and  receive  the  visits  of 
Miss  Mercer.  We  waited  some  time  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  Bishop  with  the  answer  to  these 
proposals,  and  at  length  I  offered  to  go  to  Carl- 
ton House,  and  endeavour  to  see  the  Prince.  I 
did,  bat  could  not  see  him.  I  was  told  that  I 
might  see  the  Chancellor  or  Lord  Liverpool.  I 
answered  I  was  ready  to  see  either  of  them, 
when  I  was  ushered  into  a  room  where  the 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Ellenborotigh  were  seated 
at  each  end  of  a  long  table.  The  former  in- 
formed me  that  the  Bishop  was  retarned  with 
the  answer  that  her  Royal  Highness  must  dub- 
mit  unconditionally,  on  which  I  replied  that  I 
had  nothing  more  to  do  but  return  to  her,  and 
take  her  maid  and  night-things,  as  she  might  be 
obliged  to  remain  that  night  in    Connaught 

Place I  went  back  to  Princess  Charlotte, 

taking  with  me  Mrs.  Lewis,  her  dresser ;  and 
when  I  arrived  I  found  the  Bishop  had  stated 
she  must  submit  to  return  to  her  father  uncon- 
ditionally, holding  out  the  hope  that  Miss  Mercer 
would  be  allowed  to  visit  her.  I  saw  the  letter 
she  had  written.  It  was  very  flattering  to  me ; 
but  I  did  not  wish  to  have  been  made  an  object 
of  controversy  l^etween  her  and  her  father.  It 
was  two  in  the  morning  before  the  Duke  of  York 
arrived  to  take  her  away.  I  was  too  much  af- 
fected to  follow  her  down  stairs ; and 

I  afterwards  heard  from  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
that  a  hackney-coach  followed  the  Duke  of  York 
with  the  Chancellor  and  two  other  lawyers  in 
it,  as  also  that  when  dear  Princess  Charlotte 
arrived  at  Carlton  House  she  wns  made  to  re- 
main in  the  court-yard  for  more  than  balf-an- 
hour,  while  they  were  debatmg  within  how  they 
would  receive  her.'* 

Let  us  now  compare  with  Miss  Knight's 
story  the  account  given  by  Lord  Brougham  f 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  804-810.  Some  slight  udditional  de- 
tails are  given  at  the  beginning  of  vol.  ii. 

j-  We  quote  from  the  *  Law  Review/  toI.  I : 
*  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,'  attributed  to  Lord  Brougham 
by  Lord  Campbell,  in  bis  *  Lives  of  the  Chancel- 
lors.* There  is  a  separate  account  in  the  *  Edin- 
burgh Review'  for  1888,  which  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  Lord  Brougham  also.  And,  lastly, 
there  is  the  contemporaneous  account  in  the  Whig 
paper,  *The  Morning  Chronicle,*  of  July  14th,  1814 
(Miss  Knight,  vol  i.  p.  811),  which,  from  internal 
evidence,  looks  very  like  a  comniuniqyU  ffom  *  Mr. 
Brougham.*    All  three  vary  in  some  particulars. 
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of  the  same  event,  thirty  years  after  its  oc- 
currence. *  It  must  be  premised  that  this 
cannot  be  well  understood  without  reading 
Lord  Eldon's  succinct  narrative  of  his  own 
share  in  it,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Twiss : — 

*  When  we  arrived  I  informed  her  a  carriage 
was  at  the  door,  and  we  would  attend  her  home. 
But  home  she  would  not  go.  She  kicked  and 
bounced,  but  would  not  go.  Well,  to  do  my 
office  as  gently  as  I  could,  I  told  her  I  was  sorry 
for  it,  for  until  she  did  go,  she  would  be  obliged 
to  entertain  us,  as  we  would  not  leave  her.  At 
last  she  accompanied  us.'* 

*  But  this,'  says  Lord  Brougham,  *  is  a  perfect 
mis-statement,  indeed  a  pure  fiction,  and  there 
are  three  persons  living  who  know  it  to  be  so, 
and,  having  read  the  above  lines,  agree  in  so  de- 
claring it.  When  the  Princess's  escape  became 
known  at  Carlton  House  (for  it  b  not  true,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Twiss,  that  the  Prince  and  Bishop 
went  to  see  her  at  Warwick  House,  to  inform 
her  of  the  new  constitution  of  her  household, 
and  that  she  asked  leave  to  retire,  and  escaped 
by  a  back-staircase),  the  Regent  sent  notice  to 
tlie  heads  of  the  law,  and  of  his  own  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  establishment.  Soon  after  these  ar- 
rived, each  in  a  separate  hackney«ooach,  at 
Connaught  Terrace,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  resi- 
dence. There  were  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  Mr.  Adam,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall,  Mr.  Leach,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
and  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Kent  There  had 
already  come  to  join  the  Princess  Charlotte  Miss 
Mercer,  now  Ladv  Keith  and  Countess  do  Fla- 
hault,  who  came  by  the  Regent's  express  desire 
as  his  daughter's  most  confidential  friend ;  Mr. 
Brougham  (for  whom  the  young  Princess  had 
sent  as  a  person  she  had  already  often  con- 
sulted) ;  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  whose  attendance 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  asking,  know- 
ing that  be  happened  to  dine  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood ;  the  Princess  of  Wales,  too,  had 
arrived  from  her  villa  at  Blackheath,  where  she 
was  when  Mr.  Brougham  and  Miss  Mercer  ar- 
ri7ed.  Her  Royal  Highness  was  accompanied 
by  Ladv  Charlotte  Lindsay,  then  in  waiting. 
Dinner  had  been  ordered  by  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, and  the  party,  except  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
who  did  not  inunediately  arrive,  were  at  table, 
when  from  time  to  time  the  arrival  of  the  great 
personages  sent  by  the  Regent  )vas  announced, 
as  each  of  their  hackney-coaches  in  succession 
came  into  the  street  Some  were  suffered  to 
remain  in  these  vehicles,  better  fitted  for  conve- 
nience than  for  state;  but  the  presumptive 
heiress  to  the  Crown  having  chosen  that  con- 
veyance, it  was  the  humour  of  the  party,  which 
she  was  now  delighting  with  her  humour  and 
interesting  by  her  high  spirits,  like  a  bird  flown 
from  a  cage,  that  these  exalted  subjects  should 
become  familiar  with  a  residence  which  had  so 
lately  been  graced  with  the  occupancy  of  their 
future  sovereign.'  Exceptions,  however,  were 
made,  and  the  Duke  of  York  imme<liau4y  was 
asked  into  a  room  on  the  ground  floor.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  not  otae  of  the  persons  sent 
by  the  Regent,  not  even  the  Duke  of  York,  ever 
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was  in  any  of  the  apartments  above-stairs  for 
one  instani  nntil  the  yoong  Prinoess  had  agreed 
to  leave  the  house  and  return  home.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  saw  the  Bake  of  York  for  a 
few  minutes  below ;  and  this  was  the  only  com- 
munication between  the  company  above  and 
those  below— of  whom  all  but  the  Duke  and 
the  Bishop  remained  outside  the  house.  After 
a  great  deal  of  discussion,  the  Princess  asked 
Mr.  Brougham./what  he,  on  the  whole,  would 
advise  her  to  do.  He  said,  "  Return  to  War- 
wick Honse  or  to  Oarlton  House,  and  on  no  ac- 
count pass  a  night  out  of  it"  She  was  exceed- 
ingly affected^ven  to  tears — and  asked  if  he 
too  refused  to  stand  by  her.  The  day  was  be- 
ginning to  break — a  Westmi/nsUr  election  to  re- 
instate Lord  William  (after  the  sentence  on  him 
which  abolished  the  pillory  and  led  to  his  re- 
election) was  to  be  held  that  day  at  ten  o'clock. 
Mr.  Brougham  led  the  young  Princess  to  the 
window,  and  said,  "  I  have  but  to  show  you  to 
the  multitade  which  in  a  few  hours  will  fill  these 
streets  and  that  park,  and  possibly  Carlton 
House  will  be  pulled  down  j  but  in  an  hour  after 
the  soldiers  will  be  called  out,  blood  will  flow, 
and  if  your  Royal  Highness  lives  a  hundred 
years,  it  will  never  be  forgotten  that  yoor  run- 
ning away  from  your  home  and  your  father  was 
the  cause  of  the  mischief ;  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it  the  English  people  so  hate  blood  that 
you  will  never  get  over  it.'*  She  at  once  per- 
ceived the  truth  of  this  statement,  and,  without 
any  kind  of  hesitation,  agreed  to  see  her  uncle 
below,  and  accompany  him  home.  But  she  told 
him  she  would  not  go  in  any  carriage  except 
one  of  her  father's,  as  her  chiutuiter  might 
suffer;  she  therefore  retired  to  the  drawing- 
room  until  a  royal  coach  was  sent  for,  and  she 
then  went  home  with  the  Duke  of  York.' 

S9  far  his  Lordship.  We  omit  the  singular 
story  which  follows,  about  the  *  protocol  execut- 
ed in  sexplicate  original,'  at  Connaught  House, 
before -the  Princess  left  it,  solemnly  recording 
her  resolution  never  to  marry  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  to  which  we  find  no  allusion  elsewhere^ 

Leaving  out  the  contradiction  of  the  state- 
ment in  the  *  Life  of  Lord  Eldon '  (on  which 
more  presently),  it  will  be  seen  that  his  Lord- 
ship commences  by  declaring  that  *  it  is  not 
true  that  the  Prince  and  Bishop  went  to  see 
the  Princess  at  Warwick  House  at  all.'  This 
assertion  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  show  the 
extreme  defectiveness  of  his  Lordship's  mem- 
ory. The  fact  that  they  did  go  to  Warwick 
House  is  stated  in  all  the  narratives  of  the 
time,  and  has  now  received  confirmation,  if 
any  such  had  been  needed,  from  Miss  Knight's 
plain  narrative.  We  have  also  seen  another 
authentic  version  of- the  occurrences  at  War- 
wick House,  slightly  differing  from  Miss 
Knight's,  but  only  by  such  minute  discre- 
pancies as  occur  every  day  between  straight- 
forward witnesses.  After  the  Princess's  first 
impetuous  declaration  that  '  she  would  go  to 
her  mother,'  she  and  the  one  or  two  friends 
who  were  endeavouring  to  calm  her  mind — 
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'  were  disturbed  by  the  Bishop  knocking  loudly 
at  the  door  of  her  bedroom ;  and  the  Princess, 
thinking  that  it  was  her  father  come  to  take  her 
away,  rushed  through  the  passage  which  led  to 
Miss  Knight^s  apartment  (which  also  comrauni- 
cated  with  the  back  stairs).  Miss  Mercer,  on 
this,  retreated  to  finish  dressing  in  Mrs.  Lewis's 
room.  There  was  a  window  in  this  room  wliich 
overlooked  Warwick  Lane;  and  the  first  sus- 
picion which  those  in  the  room  had  of  the 
Princess's  flight  was  from  hearing  some  persons 
who  were  working  in  the  street  say,  "  Why. 
sure  it  is  the  Princess  who  has  run  up  the  lanej'' 
.  .  .  .  The  Princess  had  her  bonnet  on  long 
before  her  interview  with  the  Regent.  Her 
flight  was  sudden  and  unpremeditated,  under  the 
influence  of  terror.' 

The  next  statement  of  Lord  Brougham  on 
which  we  are  forced  to  comment  is  his  de- 
scription of  the  *  dinner  at  Connaught  Place,' 
and  of  the  events  which  there  took  place.  It 
would  appear  from  this  that  *  the  party,'  in- 
cluding Mr.  Brougham  himself,  sat  dotrn  to 
that  locose  meal,  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough,  and  other  dignitaries  of  state,  remain- 
ing outside,  in  their  *  hackney-coaches,'  not 
even  asked  in-doors,  while  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte— the  terrified  young  creature  who  had 
just  fled  thither  for  protection  against  what  her 
imagination  represented  as  a  ^ghtful  perse- 
cution— amused  herself,  and  the  rest  of  the 
company,  by  being  extremely  facetious  at  the 
expense  of  the  dignitaries  aforesaid  !  Such 
a  story,  if  true,  would  scarcely  increase  our 
respect  for  the  Princess,  who,  young  as  she 
was,  would  have  been  guilty  of  strangely  in- 
decorous trifling  at  such  a  moment,  in  a 
party  of  very  unwonted  associates.  But  ap- 
parently his  Lordship's  playful  memory  has 
here  again  deceived  him.  Unless  we  are 
very  much  misinformed,  Mr.  Brougham  was 
not  one  of  the  quests  at  that  ^  dinner '  at  alL 
A  hasty  meal  had  been  served  in  a  small 
room  adjoining  the  drawing-room,  to  which 
none  sat  down  except  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
Princess  Charlotte,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay, 
and  Miss  Mercer.  Mn  Brougham — sent  for 
as  a  legal  adviser,  not  a  guest — arrived  while 
they  were  at  table.  The  supposed  concourse 
of  hackney-coaches  in  front  of  the  house 
during  tb^  dinner  seems  to  be  simply  a  melo- 
dramatic incident.  Lords  Eldon  and  Ellen- 
borough  very  certainly  were  not  there.  We 
have  seen  that  Miss  Knight  went  to  Con- 
naught Place  some  time  ^ter  the  Princess's 
flight;  found  the  above-named  ladies  there, 
and  Mr.  Brougham  with  them ;  waited  there 
for  some  time  for  an  answer  from  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  to  certain  pi^posals ;  and  then 
went  to  Carlton  House,  where  she  found  the 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Ellenborough  *  seated  at 
each  end  of  a  long  table.'  By  this  time  it 
must  have  been  late  at  night;  and  as  the  two 
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legal  sages  were  at  Carlton  House  at  the  two 
ends  of  a-  long  table,  it  is  quite  clear  tbey 
were  not,  as  Lord  Brougham  supposes,  sitting 
as  butts  for  bis  and  the  Princess  Charlotte's 
pleasantries  in  front  of  Connaught  *  Terrace,' 
as  his  Lordship  calls  it  by  the  figure  prolepsis. 
Miss  Knight  goes  on  to  say,  *  it  was  two  in 
the  morning  before  the  Duke  of  York  ar- 
rived to  i^Q  her  (the  Princess)  away.  I 
afterwards  heard  from  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
that  a  hackney-coach /o//ow«rf  him  (the  Duke 
<rf  YorkJ,  with  the  Chancellor  and  two  other 
lawyers  m  it.'  Lord  Eldon,  therefore,  did  not 
arrive  until  the  very  end  of  the  little  drama ; 
and  then,  no  doubt,  took  place  the  scene  be- 
tween him  and  the  Prmcess,  which  Mr. 
Twiss  makes  him  describe  in  a  style  more 
graphical  than  refined.  Except  to  Lord 
Brougham — who  doubtless  believes  that  his 
predecessor  had  an  innate  propensity  for  unne- 
cessary lying — it  would  have  seemed  strange 
thatCord  Eldon  or  his  biographer  should  go 
out  OT"  the  way  to  invent  a  false  account  of 
an  indifferent  occurrence,  in  which,  moreover, 
the  Chancellor  does  not  play  a  very  dignified 
part  But  we  have  other  authority  for  saying 
that  Lord  Eldon's  story  is  simply  true. 

The  next  point  in  Lord  Brougham's  narra- 
tive on  which  commentary  becomes  indis- 
pensable is  not  quite  so  much  de  minimis  as 
those  we  have  referred  to.  *  Mr.  Brougham,' 
he  says,  *  was  sent  for  by  the  young  Pnncess, 
as  a  person  she  tiad  already  oftert  consulted,^ 
Mr.  Brougham,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was 
the  legal  and  partly  the  political  adviser  of 
her  mother,  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Miss 
Knight,  we  have  seen,  tells  quite  a  different 
story,  namely,  that  it  was  the  Princess  of 
Wales  herself  who  '  had  sent  for  Mr.  Broug- 
ham,' and  that  before  her  mother's  arrival 
Princess  Charlotte  had  sent  for  the  Duke  of 
Sussex.*  Now  we  need  not  say  that  on  the 
question  who  sent  for  him,  mother  or  daugh- 
ter. Lord  Brougham's  own  direct  statement 
ought  to  be  a  very  different  authority  from 
Miss  Knight's  hearsay.  But  it  is  impossible 
not  to  remark  how  signally  his  Lordship's 
memory  has  failed  him  as  to  other  parts  of 
this  transaction.  It  is  certainly  strange — 
passing  strange — that  though  podt  Princess 
Charlotte  could  not  well  nave  had  many 
*  secrets '  from  tlie  prying  eyes  at  Warwick 
House,  neither  its  inmates  nor  any  one  else 
except  his  Lordship  himself  seem  to  have 
been  the  least  aware  that  she  had  consulted 
him  often,  or  consulted  him  at  all.  On  one 
occasion,  in  April,  1814,  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  prince  Regent,  touching  her  proposed 
marifiage,  which  made  the  Prince  remark  to 

*  Lord  Brougham,  as  we  have  seen,  says  that  he 
brought  th«  ];h)ko  of  Sossex 


Miss  Knight  that  it  was  supposed  Princess 
Charlotte  must  have  legal  advisers,  as  her 
letters  were  not  those  of  a  woman.  *  I  said 
that  he  must  recollect  she  had  gone  through 
a  course  of  study  on  the  laws  of  England, 
and  by  his  own  observation  to  me  one  eve- 
ning at  Carlton  House  was  allowed  to  be 
mistress  of  the  subject.  He  smiled,  and  said 
Her  Royal  Highness  turned  4iis  arms  against 
himself.' — (Vol  i.,  p.  286.)  And  we  know 
that  those  who  were  far  nearer  to  her  heart 
than  Miss  Knight  believed  that  she  *had  no 
legal  adviser  at  all.'  Thus  much  must  be 
said — that  if  it  is  true  that  the  young  Prin- 
cess, without  the  knowledge  of  her  own 
closest  intimates,  was  wont  to  consult  her 
mother's  professional  counsellor  and  her 
father's  ablest  political  enemy,  it  shows,  bet- 
ter than  any  other  evidence,  the  evil  influence 
attained  over  her  by  that  mother,  shows  an 
amount  of  duplicity  on  her  own  part  for 
which  we  should  not  have  been  prepared,  and 
justifies  in  substance,  if  not  in  point  of  ta^te 
and  judgment,  the  measures  which  that 
father  adopted  or  threatened  towards  her. 

As  to  the  not  very  important  question 
whose  influence  it  was  which  prevailed  on  the 
young  princess  to  return  to  her  father,  the 
actors  in  the  scene  seem  all  to  disagree,  partly 
from  that  natural  tendency  which  every  one 
has  on  such  occasions  to  represent  himself 
as  the  first  performer.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham says  (*Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England 
under  the  Regency')  that  it  was  the  Princess 
of  Wales  who  induced  her  daughter  to  go 
back,  being  for  her  own  part  merely  anxious 
to  encounter  no  obstacles  to  her  project  for 
leaving  the  country.  'It  is  certain,'  says  Miss 
Knight,  pointedly,  Hhat  on  the  fatal  morning 
it  struck  me  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
jDore  anxious  for  the  removal  of  Princess 
Charlotte  out  of  her  house  than  the  Prince 
was  to  get  her  into  his.'  Lord  Eldon  evidently 
thought  that  he  prevailed  on  the  Princess  to 
leave,  through  the  awful  Uireat  that  he  and 
Lord  EUenborough  would  stay  with  her  till 
she  did.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  told  Sir  Sa- 
muel Romilly  that  *'he  and  Brougham  per- 
suaded her  to  go  to  Carlton  House.' — (*  Diary 
of  Sir  Ramuel  Romilly,'  iii.,  146.)  Lord 
Brougham  himself  as  we  see  from  his  narra- 
tive, has  no  doubt  that  *  alone  he  did  it' 
Evidently  all  the  parties  pulled  together  with 
a  hearty  goodwill,  though  from  a  singular 
variety  of  motives ;  and  their  united  efforts 
overcame  the  resolution  of  an  unhappy  child, 
probably  more  frightened  than  obstinate. 

We  should  be  extremely  reluctant,  in  con- 
clusion, to  disturb  the  picturesque  effect  of 
that  well-told  private  scene  at  the  window 
between  the  Princess  and  her  adviser  which 
ends  Lord  Brooghiii^i'^f  ^f^^PI^Y^xwi  which 
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has  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  received 
English  history.  Very  few  men  would  have 
had  the  presence  of  mind  and  readiness  of  wit 
to  address  so  rhetorical  an  argument  to  an 
agitated  young  Princess  at  such  a  moment ; 
but  no  one  will  deny  that  the  hero  of  the  tale 
might  have  been  one  of  those  few.  Never- 
theless, there  are  some  details  which  our  pro- 
saip' minds  find  a  difiScnIty  in  understanding. 
*  The  Westminster  election'  gave  occasion  for 
the  pointed  warning;  but  there  was  no  West- 
minster election  that  day :  it  took  place  on 
Saturday  the  16th,  and  the  preliminary  Palace 
Yard  meeting  had  been  on  Monday  the  11th. 
*The  day  was  beginning  to  break'  is  an  es- 
sential feature  in  Uie  composition — that  is,  it 
was  past  three  o'clock.  The  Princess  then 
consented ;  but  before  she  would  go,  a  car- 
riage had  to  be  sent  for  from  Connaught 
Place  to  Carlton  House,  made  feady  there, 
and  brought  back  to  Connaught  House  again. 
At  this  rate,  the  Princess  could  scarcely  have 
re^phed  her  father's  before  it  was  broad  day- 
light and  the  streets  filling — a  singular  cir* 
cumstancc,  which  no  contemporary  mentions. 
Now  Miss  Knight  says  *it  was  two  in  the 
morning  before  the  Duke  of  York  arrived  to 
take  her  away,'  and  implies  that  she  did  not 
stay  long  afterwards.  Not  a  word  about 
sending  fox  a  carriage;  the  Duke  had  evi- 
dently brought  one.  The  'Morning  Chronicle' 
says,  *At  a  little  past  three  Her  Koyal  High- 
ness was  conveyed  to  Carlton  House.'  * 

After  this,  one  may  fairly  ask  with  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  *  what  is  history  ?'  Had  we 
an  account  of  some  event  of  antiquity  of 
the  same  apparent  authenticity  with  Lord 
Brougham's  narrative  of  that  in  which  he 
took  part  at  Connaught  House,  what  Niebuhr 
would  venture  to  question  it?  and  yet,  as 
Boon  as  another  eye-witness  is  evoked  from 
the  shades,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  day  are 
consulted,  they  flatly  and  irreconcileably  con- 
tradict him ! 

One  question,  however,  of  more  than  mere 
historical  curiosity  forces  itself  on  the  reader 
of  this  little  domestic  novellette.  Why  were 
all  parties — the  Duke*  of  Sussex  and  Mr. 
Brougham,  quite  as  much  as  the  Duke  of 
York  and  Lord  Eldon — so  vehemently  anx- 
ious to  get  the  Princess  Charlotte,  despite 
her  tears  and  sufferings,  to  Carlton  House 
immediately?  The  night  was  far  spent,  or 
rather  it  was  already  morning.  After  many 
hours  of  fatigue  and  agitation,  what  more  na- 
tural than  that  she  should  repose  a  few  hours 
longer  under  the  roof  of  her  own  mother? 
Why  could  not  this  be  effected  without  en- 

♦The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  says,  *  returned  to 
Warwick  House  between  four  and  five  o'clock.' 
We  know  that  she  never  returned  to  Warwick 
House  at  all* 


trenching  on  her  father's  right  to  control  her 
movements?  There  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  Regent  would,  on  his  own 
account,  have  objected  to  so  trifling  an  indul- 
gence. Such  unnecessary  cruelty  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  his  conduct, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  was  in  all  this  matter 
rather  arbitrary  and  injudicious  than  bar- 
barous. And  if  he  had  insisted  on  this  point, 
what  a  fine  opportunity  for  his  opponents  to 
*  make  capital '  out  of  such  a  display  of  sense- 
less tyranny !  But,  in  truth,  the  reader  will 
not  have  forgotten  Miss  Knight's  shrewd  hint, 
that  the  mother  was  far  more  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  the  daughter  than  the  father  to  get  her 
back.  And  it  is  clear,  that  he  must  have 
been  prepared  for  the  contingency  of  her  re- 
maining at  Connaught  House  that  night ;  for 
we  have  seen  that  Miss  Knight  was  allowed 
to  take  thither  '  her  maid  and  night  things,' 
Unfortunately  the  real  reason  for  this  preci- 
pitancy seems  plain  enough.  Every  man  in 
.that  house  well  knew — every  one,  probably, 
except  the  young  princess  herself  and  Miss 
Mercer  knew — that  Connaught  House  was 
not  a  residence  in  which  the  heiress  of  the 
Crown  could  with  propriety  remain  for  a 
single  night.  She  coula  not  be  exposed  to 
encounter  *  the  Sapios '  and  the  rest  of  the 
goodly  society  whose  doings  are  chronicled 
in  Lady  Charlotte  Bury's  pages;  and  her 
mother's  character  and  temper  afforded  no 
guarantee  that  she  should  be  spared  a  single 
item  of  such  disgrace.  Such  was  doubtless 
the  motive  which  acted,  and  very  properly 
acted,  on  the  Princess  of  Wales's  own  ad- 
visers; and  yet  those  very  advisers  were 
ready  to  take  the  first  occasion  afterwards  of 
reiterating  their  conviction  of  that  lady's  ab- 
solute innocence,  and  the  causeless  jealousy 
of  her  illustrious  persecutor  I 

With  the  Warwick  House  escapade  ends 
Miss  Knight's  appearance  on  the  historical 
stage.  She  was  dismissed,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  evening.  She  *  kicked  and  bounced  a 
good  deal '  as  Lord  Eldon  would  have  phrased 
it ;  *begffed  to  know  in  what  she  had  offended;' 
but  the  Kegent  answered,  *  he  made  no  com- 
plaints and  should  make  none.'  She  was  ex- 
cessively angry  when  the  *  Morning  Post' 
informed  mankind,  that  *  by  means  of  one  of 
the  most  pious  and  virtuous  characters  of  the 
land,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  many  of  the 
Princess's  associates  were  persons  possessing 
pernicious  sentiments  alike  hostile  to  ^e 
daughter,  the  father,  and  the  country,'  and 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  to  know  if 
she  was  one  of  the  *  obnoxious  associates'  in 
question.  What  answer  the  pious  and  vir-- 
tuous  prelate  made  does  not  appear.  She 
once  more  endeavoured  to  mollify  the  Prince 
Regent,  whom  she  assfjr^d^^h^^^jj^pain- 
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tance,  nor  have  I  had  any  communication, 
^ith  persons  of  seditious  principles,  improper 
conduct,  or  sentiments  hostile  to  your  Royal 
Highness;'  but  equally  in  vain.  It  is  clear 
she  was  suspected  of  aiding  and  comforting 
tbe  Whigs  in  their  designs  against  the  heiress 
presumptive.  The  exalted  Joryism  of  this 
Autobiography  reads  like  a  posthumous  pro- 
test against  such  injustice.  She  was  never 
admitted  within  the  precincts  of  the  Regent's 
household  again.  But  she  was  allowed  the 
consolation  of  attending  one  drawing-room, 
in  March,  1815.  She  had  a  pension  of  300/. 
a-year  *as  a  compensation  for  having  left 
the  Queen's  service  to  attend  on  Prmcess 
Charlotte;'  in  strictness  perhaps  a  suflScient 
acknowledgement,  but  not  a  very  ample  one, 
for  the  devotion  of  her  later  years  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  family.  •  She  'was  gratified  'when 
a  person  who  had  the  means  of  knowing 
many  things  relative  to  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte told  her  the  Regent  and  Queen  had 
opened  their  eyes  with  respect  to  her,  aiid 
were  now  persuaded  that  her  conduct  had 
been  such  as  they  could  not  think  injurious 
to  themselves.  It  is  probable,'  she  adds,  *that 
they  knew  who  was  the  mischief-maker'  (vol. 
ii.  p.  113).  After  the  final  separation  from 
the  Court  her  little  chronicle  loses,  of  course, 
its  historical  importance,  if  such  a  phrase  can 
bo  used  in  reference  to  it.  But  for  those 
readers  who  find  some  amusement  in  tracing 
the  *  romance  of  a  dull  life,'  there  is  some- 
thing of  interest  in  watching  the  way  in  which 
the  poor  lady  clung  for  a  long  time  to  the 
associations  of  that  circle  from  which  she  was 
now  dissevered.  She  catalogues  very  fondly 
every  letter  she  received  from  Princess  Char- 
lotte, and  these  were  at  first  rather  numerous 
and  *  aflfectionate ;'  entering  into  details  re- 
specting the  little  occupations  and  annoyances 
of  her  life.  Their  frequency  soon  diminishes; 
•as  in  the  ordinary  case  of  friendship  between 
a  superior  and  an  inferior.  When  their  per- 
sonal communication  is  interrupted,  the  for- 
mer breaks  gradually  away,  not  through  un- 
kindness,  but  engrossed  by  new  scenes  and 
subjects,  from  that  tie  of  intimacy  which  the 
latter  still  cherishes,  and  vainly  endeavours 
to  maintain.  Marriage,  and  its  new  employ- 
ments, obliterated  the  impressions  left  by  the 
old  humble  companion.  At  last,  on  July  80, 
1817^  Miss  Knight,  on  going  abroad,  *called 
to  take  leave  of  Princess  Charlotte,  but  could 
not  see  her,  as  Prince  Lfcopold  was  suflfering 
from  a  pain  in  his  face  I  She  wrote  me  a  very 
affectionate  note  afterwards  to  apologise.' 
Such  was  the  end  of  their  intimacy,  for  in  a 

'few  months  more  the  young  Princess  had 
ceased  to  exist  *The  entry  in  Miss  Knight's 
diary,  on  this  afflicting  subject,  is  brief  and 

inej:pre88ivQ,'  «aya  the  editor.  | 


'  I  received  a  visit  from  Miss  Knight,'  says 
Lady  Charlotte  Bury,  in  1820 ;  ^  her  presence 
recalled  Kensington  and  the  poor  Princess  to 
my  nund.  She  conversed  with  sense  and  kindli- 
ness on  these  topics,  bat  her  exceeding  prudence 
always  restrains  the  expression  of  her  feelings, 
and  she  appeared  averse  to  dwelling  on  the  sub- 
ject     Miss  Knight  has  a  very   refined 

mind,  and  takes  delight  in  every  subject  con- 
nected with  literature  and  tbe  fine  aits.  She  is 
exceedingly  well  read,  and  has  an  excellent 
judgment  in  these  matters.  I  alluded  once  to 
the  poor  Princess  Charlotte's  death,  but  Miss 
Knight  only  replied,  "  Ah  I  that  was  a  melan- 
choly event,'*  and  passed  on  to  other  subjects. 
She  did  not  impress  me  with  the  idea  of  lament- 
ing the  Princess  so  much  as  I  supposed  she 
would  have  done.'  But  perhaps  she  may  in 
reality  mourn  her  melancholy  fate,  and  only 
forbears  speaking  of  her  lest  she  should  say  too 
much.  Certainly  Miss  Knight  was  very  ill- 
used  by  the  Queen  and  tbe  Regent,  and  I  do 
not  think  Princess  Charlotte  like^l,  though  she 
esteemed  her.  Miss  Knight  was  not  sufficiently 
pay,  or  of  a  style  of  character  suited  to  Her 
Royal  Highness.' — Diary^  vol.  iv.  p.  7. 

Certainly  the  misgiving  that  her  own  life 
had,  after  all,  been  thrown  away  by  mistake, 
seems  to  have  visited  the  poor  ex-companion 
in  her  disgrace  : — 

*  I  have  lived,'  she  says,  near  the  close  of  her 
live,  *  to  witness  the  termination  of  many  things, 
and  I  humbly  bend  with  resignation  and  grati- 
tude to  the  Divine  dlpsensations.  With  respect 
to  myself  all  I  can  say  is  this,  I  cannot  help 
regretting  haying  left  the  Queen.  My  intentions 
were  not  bad,  but  in  many  respects  I  consulted 
my  feelings  more  than  my  reason.  My  mind 
was  then  too  active,  perhaps  now  it  is  too 
indolent ;  but  either  I  ought  to  have  remained 
with  tbe  Queen,  or  I  ought  to  have  carried 
things  with  a  higher  hand  to  be  really  u  ^efol 
while  I  was  with  Princess  Charlotte.  1  had  no 
support  from  tbe  good  Duchess  [of  Leeds],  uor^ 
indeed,  from  any  one.  I  had  the  romautio 
desire  that  Princess  Charlotte  should  think  for 
herself,  and  think  wisely.  Was  that  to  be 
expected  from  a  girl  of  seventeen,  and  from 
one  who  had  never  had  proper  care  taken  of 
her  since  early  childhood?  She  might  have 
been  great  indeed.  She  had  a  heart  and  mind 
capable  of  rendering  her.  so.  She  had  the  most 
charitable  disposition  possible.' — vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

She  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  promis- 
ing creature,  whose  faults  lay  on  the  sur- 
face, while  her  better  qualities  formed  the 
substratum  of  her  character.  If  we  could 
receive  Lord  Brougham's  account  of  her,  she 
must,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  have  been 
vulgarly  hoydenish,  and  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  deep  dissimulation ;  but  we  hope 
his  Lordship  mistook  her.  Her  attachment 
to  a  few  cherished  friends  was  warm  indeed. 
She  had  much  of  the  best  part  of  her 
unhappy  mother's  character — her  readiness 
to  love  those  whom  she  had  found  service- 
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able  and  friendly,  in .  whatever  rank  of  life, 
and  to  take  a  sympathizing  interest  in 
their  affairs.  Her  carefulness  for  her  poor 
dying  attendant,  Mrs.  Gagann,  and  sorrow 
for  her  loss,  are  very  pleasingly  narrated  by 
Miss  Knight.  Generous  she  was  to  a  fault  in 
her  own  little  sphere.  Indeed  her  father 
quarrelled  with  her  extravagance  in  this 
respect,  and,  with  his  usual  tact,  complained 
that  *  young  ladies  of  immense  fortunes' 
would  accept  presents  from  his  daughter! 
(vol.  i.,  p.  275)  *She  liked  giving  presents 
to  all  her  friends,'  says  one  who  loved  her. 
'  She  was  extravagant,  from  not  knowing  the 
value  of  what  she  ordered.'  On  this  account, 
those  who  could  take  the  liberty  sometimes 
expostulated  with  her,  and  refused  her  gifts. 
Her  favourite  presents  were  her  portraits, 
contained  her  hair,  and  had  inscriptions  in 
them.  Whether  we  call  her  resolution  in 
the  matter  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  firmness 
or  obstinacy,  it  was  successful  at  all  events, 
and  it  secured  the  happiness  of  her  short 
life ;  and  her  demeanour  in  the  quarrels  be- 
tween her  parents,  and  especially  on  the 
Douglas  occasion,  evinced,  as  we  have  seen, 
an  amount  of  delicacy  and  self  -  respect 
strangely  contrasting  with  the  lessons  she 
could  have  received  from  either. 

The  remainder  of  Miss  Knight's  long  life 
seems  to  have  been  spent  chiefly  in  wander- 
ings on  the  Continent,  and  she  was  a  lively 
and  indefatigable  chronicler  of  events  and 
personages  met  with  in  the  course  of  her 
migrations.  Her  ancient  Toryism  was  much 
roused  by  the  events  of  1830,  and  she  col- 
lected very  assiduously  all  the  bits  of  gossip 
within  her  reach  to  the  discredit  of  the 
Citizen-King.  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  the  following  before : — 

'A  stranger  happening  to  be  in  Paris  soon 
alter  the  Revolntion  of  July,  1880,  was  stopped 
by  a  young  chimney-sweeper,  who  asked  him 
if  he  had  seen  the  King  of  the  French.  The 
other  replied  in  the  negative.  "Would  you 
Hke  to  see  him?''  continued  the  chimney- 
Bweeper ;  "  only  give  me  a  piece  of  five  franc?, 
and  you  shall  see  him.*'  The  stranger  agreed 
to  do  so,  and  they  went  away  together  to  the 
Palais  RoyaL  As  soon  as  they  were  in  sight  of 
the  balcony  the  boy  began  to  call  out,  "  Louis 
Philippe,  Lonis  Philippe!"  in  which  cry  he 
was  joined  by  the  rabble  near  hira.  The  King 
of  the  French  came  out  to  make  his  obeisance, 
and  the  gentleman  gave  a  five-franc  piece  t(j  the 
sweeper.  "  Now,"  said  the  boy,  "  if  you  have 
a  mind  to  hear  him  sing,  only  promise  me  five 
more,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied."  The  stranger 
assented,  and  His  Maje^^ty,  at  the  command  of 
the  mob,  joined  in  the  Marseillaise  Hymn,  with 
all  the  appropriate  grimaces.' — vol.  ii.  p.  196. 

Her  last  sojourn  was  in  Paris,  where,  in  the 
words  of  her  editor,  she  ^  closed  her  long 


and  well-regulated  life  on  the  llih  Decem- 
ber, 1837,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  her 
age.' 

Miss  Knight's  *  Autobiography,'  is  a  work 
which  must  necessarily  have  a  permanent 
.though  limited  value,  as  an  authentic  record 
of  certain  very  undignified  passages  in  our 
history.  The  more  reason,  therefore,  have 
we  to  complain  of  the  very  superficial  way 
in  which  editorial  duties  have  been  dis- 
charged. Mr.  Kaye  is  one  of  our  first  his- 
torical scholars,  and  a  book  really  edited  by 
him  could  not  bo  otherwise  than  valuable ; 
but  he  confesses  that  *his  time  was  engrossed 
by  other  occupations,'  and  acknowledges  as- 
sistance. It  is  clear  that  the  drudgery  fell 
into  hands  either  too  ignorant  or  too  lazy  to 
perform  it.  The  *  Anecdotes  recorded  by 
Miss  Knight  mostly  at  the  end  of  her  jour- 
nals,' which  occupy  the  last  sixty  pages, 
were  little  worthy  of  preservation,  and  are 
evidently  inserted  merely  by  way  of  'pad- 
ding,' as  the  modern  phrase  is.  But  not  a 
single  note  from  the  editor  helps  us  to  as- 
certain the  date,  place,  or  circumstances  of  any 
of  them.  How  far  the  endless  misspellings 
of  foreign  names  which  disfigure  the  book 
are  the  printer's  fault  or  Miss  Knight's,  we 
cannot  say :  in  any  case,  no  attempt  has 
been  madi  to  correct  them.  Her  frequent 
historical  mistakes  are  left  for  the  most 
part  equally  unnoticed,  and  others  quite  as 
careless  are  added  in  the  notes,  apparently 
from  memory.  It  was  hardly  fair  to  leave 
such  historical  slipslop  as  Miss  Knight's 
notions  about  the  Pallavicini  family  (vol.  ii. 
p.  185) ;  or  that  Cardinal  Bernis  was  Prime 
Minister  of  France;  or  that  the  same  Car- 
dinal was  dismissed  from  his  embassy  to 
Rome  in  1791,  *  because  he  would  not  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Republic !'  (i., 
99) ;  or  to  add  such  loose  statements  by 
way  of  note  as  that  *  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton called  the  battle  of  Navarino  an  unto- 
ward accident'  (ii.,  270).  The  biographical 
notices  in  the  notes  of  persons  mentioned 
by  Miss  Knight  are  of  the  usual  order  of 
indolence ;  those  comparatively  unknown,  of 
whom  we  should  have  been  glad  to  learn 
something,  are  regularly  passed  over  with- 
out remark  ;  while  we  are  treated  to  detailed 
memoirs  of  those  with  whom  everybody  is 
familiar.  These,  however,  are  not  alwaya 
very  appropriate — as  when  the  only  mention 
made  of  the  literary  works  of  the  gay 
Chevalier  de  Bouflers  is  that  he  *  published 
a  book  called  Libre  Arbitre,'  and  of  those 
of  the  once  famous  M.  de  Fontanes,  that 
he  'translated  into  French  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man.'  Miss  Knight  says  of  Dumouriez,  *  Ho 
had  been  both  a  lawyer  and  a  soldier,  and 
I  used  to  fancy  that  I  could  trace  in  him 
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the  distinctive  features  of  both  professions.' 
This,  says  the  editor,  Ms  an  error.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  young  Dumouriez  distin- 
guished himself  at  an  affair  of  the  advanced 
posts  under  Marshal  d'Estr6es,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  obtained  a  cometcy  of 
horse.'  True;  but  he  does  not  add  that 
Dumouriez  was  *  reformed '  immediately 
afterwards — that  for  twenty  years  he  per- 
formed scarcely  any  military  duty,  but, 
though  never  a  lawyer,  was  employed  almost 
wholly  as  a  civilian  ;  which  accounts  for  the 
tarn  Marte  quam  Mercurio  air  which  the 
fair  writer  ascribes  to  him.  These  may 
seem  trifles  to  remark  on ;  but,  in  truth, 
they  are  not  so  to  those  who  are  really 
fond  of  biographical  study,  and  know  how 
much  the  good  editing  of  a  book  of  that 
description  contributes  to  the  pleasure  of 
reading  it 
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It  is  well  known  that  Popular  Education  in 
England  and  Wales  has  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  back  been  materially  aided  by  a  grant 
of  money  annually  voted  by  Parliament,  and 
has  been  very  much  influenced  and  controlled 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
Education,  to  whom  the  administration  of  the 
grant  has  been  committed;  that  a  Royal 
Commission  has  lately  made  a  Report,  in 
which  certain  important  changes  are  recom- 
mended ;  and  that  the  Committee  of  Council 
has  still  more  recently  issued  a  minute  con- 
taining what  is  called  the  Revised  Code,  as 
the  canon  by  which  it  proposes  to  be  guided 
after  the  31st  of  March,  1862. 

It  is  important  in  the  first  place  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  merits  of  the  system  which  is 
actually  in  operation,  and  next  to  consider 
the  new  plan  now  under  discussion ;  and 
therefore  we  shall  here  notice,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appeared,  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  Revised  Code  of  the 
Committee  of  Council.  We  need  scarcely 
say,  after  the  remarks  contained  in  our  last 
number,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  take  much 
for  granted  in  favour  of  the  existing  system. 
On  the  contrary,  we  shall  especially  note  and 
examine  the  Royal  Commissioners'  criticism 
on  its  working ;  for  it  is  to  their  judgment, 
or  their  supposed  judgment,  on  things  as 
they  are,  that  the  new  regulations  o^e  their 
birth. 

The  main  object  of  the  Commission  was  to 
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elicit  informatioQ.  A  second  object  was  to 
recommend  measures  *for  the  extension  of 
soand  and  cheap  elementary  instruction  to 
all  classes  of  the  people.'  To  elicit  informa- 
tion, there  is  no  bettor  machinery  than  a 
mixed  Commission  consisting  of  men  of  inde- 
pendent minds,  clear  heads,  and  ordinary 
judgment,  who  have  not  been  previously  con- 
nected in  any  special  manner  with  the  sub- 
ject which  they  have  to  investigate.  To 
make  recommendations  worthy  of  attention, 
more  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
is  needed.  And  so  it  happens  that  the  part 
of  the  Report  which  is  concernijd  with  inves- 
tigation and  criticism  is  remarkably  good, 
while  the  recommendations  are  wholly  im- 
practicable. 

The  amount  of  education  in  this  country 
as  stated  by  the  Commissioners  is  undoubt- 
edly most  encouraging.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
fress  reported  to  have  been  made  in  the  last 
fly  years  is  from  600,000  to  2,600,000, 
from  1  in  17  of  the  population  to  1  in  7, — 
an  enormous  stride.  Out  of  a  population  of 
some  20,000,000  there  are,  we  learn,  but 
120,000  children  wholly  without  instruction, 
and  of  these  100,000  are  the  children  of  out- 
door paupers  who  may  be  dealt  with  imme- 
diately and  separately  by  a  legislative  enact- 
ment. We  have  yet  to  include  within  our 
meshes  the  untaught  100,000  and  the 
20,000.  But  we  are  better  off  than  any  of 
our  continental  neighbours.  In  France  the 
proportion  of  children  receiving  instruction 
to  the  whole  population  is  1  in  9,  in  Holland 
1  in  8,  and  the  slight  superiority  of  Prussia, 
where  the  proportion  is  1  in  6,  is  dearly 
bought  by  her  compulsory  system  of  schooi- 
ing.  These  are  the  only  nations  whose  edu- 
cational statistics  are  supplied  by  the  Com- 
missioners. 

In  our  own  country  the  importance  of  the 
figures  which  we  have  quoted  is  only  seen 
when  we  look  back  a  few  years  and  mark 
their  steady  growth.  In  1868  there  was  one 
person  in  seven  under  instruction  (it  is  pro- 
bable that  by  this  time  the  proportion  maji 
be  one  in  six),  in  1851  one  in  eight,  in  1843 
one  in  ten,  in  1833  one  in  eleven,  in  1818 
one  in  seventeen,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  there  was  hardly  ^ny  basis 
on  which  to  make  a  calculation.  Whatever 
advance  there  has  since  been  is  mainly  the 
work  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  the  National  Society,  and  the  Com- 
mittee pf  Council  on  Education.  Among 
them  the  merit  roust  be  divided,  but  in  un- 
equal shares.  For  the  origin  of  the  two 
Societies  we  have  to  go  back  fifty-one  years, 
for  that  of  the  Educational  Committee  twenty- 
three.  It  would  be  an  interesting  sight 
could  we  transfer  ourselves  to  Freemasons' 


Tavern,  and  see  the  goodly  gathering  of 
"V^igs  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  on  Saturday,  May  11,  1811,  to  pass 
resolutions  in  favour  of  *  the  system  of  educa- 
tion invented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster,' 
which,  it  was  thought,  enabled  *  one  master 
to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to 
any  number  of  children  by  the  agency  of  his 
scholars  alone.' 

The  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  the  Borough-road 
Training  Institution,  and  of  the  British  and 
JForeign  School  Society,  which,'^for  a  few 
years  previously,  had  been  dragging  on  a 
scarcely  more  than  nominal  existence.  An- 
other meeting  was  called  on  October  16, 
1811,  under  the  presidency  of  Archbishop 
Manners  Sutton;  and  thus  commenced  the 
National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  throughout  England  and  Wales  in  the 
Pripciples  of  the  Established  Church.  This 
Society  has  just  published  its  fiiwth  annual 
Report 

Before  the  institution  of  these  two  Socie- 
ties, there  were  (weT  speak,  of  cpurs^  in  gene- 
ral terms)  no  day-schools  worthy  of  the  name, 
such  as  we  now  find  in  every  town  and  in 
every  large  village  in  England.  There  were 
a  few  endowed  schools  scattered  over  the 
country,  and  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  had  made  most  praiseworthy 
efforts  to  furnish  instruction  to  some  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  London  : — 

*  Bat  it  is  evident  from  the  early  reports  of 
the  National  Society,'  says  the  fiftieth  Report, 
^  that  its  goc^  and  pious  founders  had  before 
them  the  task  of  supplying  scbool-accoraraoda- 
tion  for  a  very  large  m^ority  of  the  parishes  of 
England  and.  Wales.  This,  however,  was  far 
from  the  whole  of  the  work  which  the  Society 
had  to  accomplish.  Before  much  progress  could 
be  made  in  school- building,  it  was  necessary  to 
overcome  many  deep-seated  prejudices  against 
the  diffusion  of  information  among  the  labour- 
ing classes,  and  to  consider  and  define  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  any  general  scheme  of  national 
education  coul^  be  safely  conducted.  Besides 
this,  teachers  were  to  be  trained  for  the  work 
of  school-keeping ;  methods  of  instruction  had 
to  be  arranged;  books  were  to  be  provided. 
With  all  these  things  the  present  generation  is 
familiar,  but  half  a  century  ago  they  were  mat- 
ters of  experiment' — (P.  v.) 

So  far,  then,  as  quantity  goes,  nothing 
could  be  more  satisfactory  then  the  advance 
that  has  been  made.  The  quality  of  schools 
depends  upon  their  organization  and  method, 
upon  their  instruction,  and  upon  their  tone 
and  discipline.  At  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury Dr.  Bell  invented  the  monitorial  system. 
In  1797  he  published  a  pamphlet  explaining 
its  principles,  and  it  was  adopted  by  two 
schools  in  England  (St  Botolph,  Aldgate, 
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and  the  Kendal  Schools  of  Industry),  previ- 
ous to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenUi 
century.  In  1803  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster  also 
wrote  upon  the  subject  of  Education,  acknow- 
ledging, in  the  first  three  editions  of  his 
pamphlet,  that  the  discovery  of  *the  system* 
(as  the  monitorial  plan  of  teaching  was 
proudly  called)  was  due  to  Dr.  Bell ;  biit 
after  a  time,  outstripping  Dr.  Bell  in  popula- 
rity and  acquiring  the  patronage  of  Whig 
magnates,  .he  advertised  himself  in  the  news- 
papers as  *  the  inventor^  under  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Provence,  of  a  new  and  mechanical  ^^ 
system  of  epuc^tion'for  the  use  of  schools.* 

The  partisans'  of  Dr.  Bell  and  of  Mr.  Lan- 
caster differed  fundamentally  on  the  all-im- 
portant auction  of  the  combination  of  reli- 
gious and  »ecufiir  infetruction,  but  they  vied 
with  each  ofter  in  tRe  unqualified  approba- 
tion that  they  gave  to  *the  system.'  But  as 
soon  as  *  tha  sj^em'  was  brought  to  the  test, 
it  was  foui^ wanting  :-;^ 

'  The  firsl^iniportaii^  result,'  say  the  Commis- 
sioners, '  w^^ch*  was  obtained  from  tBe  inspection 
of  the  state  of  ^dncatlbD 'm  the  years  1889^6 
was  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  monitorial 
system  and  of  the  inefficiency  of  tJie  teacMers 
who  were  tnen  in  possession  of  the;^hools.  The 
unanimoos  testimony  of^  the  inspectors  was  that 
the  teachers  were  bad,  and  that  the  monitors, 
from  their  extreme  yonth,  were  of  little  use. 
They  were  fit  only  for  the  discharge  of  routine 
duties,  and  even  these  they  discharged  without 
interest,  without  weight,  and  without  authority. 
They  were  frequently  untrustworthy,  and  almost 
always  ignorant.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
that  the  schools  were  generally  in^^  deplo|al;>le 
state  in  every  part  of  England,  r  ,  .It  may 
be  stated  generally  that  all  the  inspectors  de- 
clared that  the  best  teachers  were  ignorant  and 
unskilful,  though  they  were  often ^U-meaning 
and  serious-minded  men,  and  that  the  inferior 
and  more  numerous  class  of  teachers  were  unfit 
for  their  position,  and  unqualified  t<y  discharge 
any  useful  function  in  eduoation.'-7-(^g?(?r^  i. 
p.  98.) 

In  place  of  the  inefficient  iponitorial  sys- 
tem and  unskilled  masters,  was  substituted  in 
the  year  1846  the  present  system  of  pupil- 
teachers,  working  under  trained  and  certifi- 
cated masters  and  mistresses,  which  is  gene- 
rally known  as  the  Government  System.  The 
evidence  not  only  of  the  comparative  supe- 
riority, but  of  the  actual  merits  of  this  sys- 
tem— as  exhibited  in  the  six' volumes  of  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners,  and  in  the 
yeariy  Reports  of  the  Education  Committee 
— is  undoubtedly  very  strong.  With  regard 
to  pupil-teachers,  Mr.  Cook  fone  of  the  in- 
spectors, and  a  man  of  sound  judgment)  says, 
*  they  often  conduct  lessons  in  reading,  arith- 
metic, and  writing  from  copies  and  dictation, 
better  than  many  adult  teachers  of  ordinary 


ability,'  whilst  many  of  them  '  can  teach  and 
exjimine  a  large  class  m  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, English  history,  and  the  subject-matter 
of  books  of  general  information,  with  less 
waste  of  time  and  greater  facility  of  illustra- 
tion than  the  generality  of  untrained  mas- 
ters' {Rep,  i.  p.  103).  Mr.  Arnold  describes 
them  as  *•  the  sinews  of  English  primary  in- 
struction' (t6.  iv.  p.  73).  The  Assistant- 
Commissioners  are  unanimous  as  to  the  supe- 
riority of  schools  in  which  pupil-teachers  are 
employed  («6.  i.  p.  103),  and  the  Commission- 
ers themselves  express  a  hope  of  seeing  a 
considerable  increase  of  pupil-teachers,  *as 
constituting  the  most  successful  feature  of 
the  present  system'  (i6.  p.  346,  and  see 
p.  806). 

The  pupil-teachers  having  served  their  ap- 
prenticeship for  five  years  in  an  elementary 
school,  pass  on  to  one  of  the  Training  Col- 
leges, *  the  moral  condition  of  which  appears' 
to  the  Cibm mission ers  'satisfactory,'  and  *the 
intellectual  training  of  the  students'  deserv- 
ing of  a  'favourable  opinion'  (p.  168) — 'on 
the  whole  sound  and  satisfactory'  (p.  1-38) ; 
the'ColIeges  themselves  not  requiring  '  any 
change  in  relation  to  the  State'  (p.  143). 
After  two  years  at  the  Training  College  they 
undertake  the  charge  of  schools  as  certificated 
masters.  Here,  again,  wfe  have  evidence  of 
the  immense  improvement  which  has  been 
wrought  in  schools  by  raising  up  the  present 
race  of  certificated  masters : — 

'My  decided  impression,'  says  Mr.  Hare,  'is 
that  the  systems  of  training  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful, both  in  adapting  the  students  to  teach, 
and  in  furnishing  them  with  solid  matter  and 
good  method  of  instruction.  As  a  class,  they 
are  marked,  both  men  and  women,  by  a  quick- 
ness of  ey^.  and  ear,  a  quiet  energy,  a  facility  of 
command,  and  a  patient  self-control,  which,  with 
rare  exceptions,  are  not  observed  in  the  private 
instructors  of  the  poor.'— (i2^ori,  iii.,  p.  282.)* 

The  Commissioners  testify  that  *  it  is 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  they  are  great- 
ly superior  to  the  untrained  teachers'  [ib,  i., 
p.  149);  that  'they  are  not  only  compara- 
tively far  superior  to  the  untrained,  but  are 
in  every  respect  but  one  positively  good'  (t^., 
p.  168).  This  single  exception  brings  us  very 
close  to  the  charge  on  which  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  existing  system  rests,  and  we  shall 
therefore  reserve  the  consideration  of  it  for 
the  present. 

^  The  evidence  of  the  other  AasistaDtvComoiis- 
sioDers  is  to  the  Bame  effect  See  Report,  il  p.  96 
(Mr.  Fraser);  i6.,  ii.  p.  161  (Mr.  Hedley^;  io./u. 
p.  218  (Mr.  Winder);  t6.,  ii.  p.  686  (Mr.  Jenkins); 
f6.,  iii.  p.  84  (Mr.  Cumin);  ih.,  iii  p.  893  (Mr.  Wil- 
kinson) ;  i6.,  iii.  p.  541  (Dr.  Hodgson).  Mr.  Coode 
speaks  somewhat  doubtfully  {ih.,  ii.  p.  269);  Mr. 
Foster  reports  unfavourabljy  ^  ^  ^^^ 
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From  teachers  we  pass  to  instruction  given. 
Instraction  in  schools  may  he  had,  either  in 
consequence  of  the  subject-matter  heing  un- 
suitable^ or  else  from  the  teaching  itself  be- 
ing either  unintelligent  or  uneven.  The  Com- 
missioners make  no  complaint  on  the  first 
head.'  The  necessary  subject-matter  of  in- 
struction is  religious  knowledge,  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  ciphering;  to  which  is 
added  in  girls'  schools  plain  sewing.  There 
is  nothing  here  that  could  be  omitted.  To 
this  are  added  in  the  better  schools  geogra- 
phy, grammar,  English  history,  and,  in  some 
exceptional  cases,  drawing  and  music.  But 
these  subjects  are  only  taught  at  the  discretion 
of  the  managers  and  schoolmasters,  and  in 
very  rapidly  decreasing  proportions,  and  do 
not  form  a  necessary  condition  for  the  receipt 
of  a  Government  grant  They  give  scope  both 
to  teachers  and  to  pupils,  when  the  latter  are 
capable  of  being  carried  beyond  the  thresh- 
old ;  but  they  are  not  compulsorily  taught, 
and  inspectors  have  very  properly  refused  to 
examine  in  them  when  dissatisfied  with  the 
examination  in  Scripture,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  The  Commissioners'  com- 
mendation of  certificated  and  pupil  teachers 
shows  that  they  cannot  believe  that  lessons 
are  given  in  a  slovenly  or  unintelligent  man- 
ner. Their  complaint  is,  that  children  are 
unevenly  taught  *  The  lower  classes,'  they 
say,  *are  neglected' (p.  164).  'The  junior 
classes  in  the  schools,  coraprehendinff  the 
great  majority  of  the  children,  do  not  learn, 
or  learn  imperfectly,  the  most  necessary  part 
of  what  they  c^me  to  learn — reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic'  (p.  1 68).  If  this  dam- 
aging charge  be  true,  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  ordinarily  accepted,  we  cannot  understand 
how  the  Commissioners  should  have  given  so 
much  undeserved  praise  to  teachers.  We 
shall  presently  inquire  how  far  it  is  true.  We 
now  give  Mr.  Cook's  estimate  of  the  attain- 
ments of  boys  of  twelve  in  a  good  school.  It 
is  quoted  by  the  Commissioners  as  a  true  pic- 
ture : — 

'A  boy,  of  fair  average  attainments,  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  in  a  good  school,  has  learned— 

'  1.  To  read  flaently,  and  with  intelligence,  not 
merely  the  school-books,  but  any  work  of  gene- 
pal  information  likely  to  come  in  his  way. 

'  3.  To  write  very  neatly  and  correctly  from 
dictation  and  from  memory,  and  to  express  him- 
self in  tolerably  correct  language.  The  latter  at- 
tainment, however,  is  comparatively  rare,  and  has 
been  one  which  I  have  specially  and  repeatedly 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  school-managers. 

*  3.  To  work  all  elementary  rules  of  arithme- 
tic with  accnracy  and  rapidity.  The  arithmeti- 
cal instruction  in  good  schools  includes  decimal 
and  vulgar  fractions,  duodecimals,  interest,  &c. 
Maoh  time  and  attention  are  given  to  this  sub- 
ject, but  not  more  than  are  al»olately  required. 


Indeed,  when  I  have  been  consulted  upon  altera- 
tions of  the  time-tables,  I  have  invariably  recom- 
mended a  larger  proportion  of  time  for  this 
subject. 

*  4.  To  parse  sentences,  and  to  explain  their 
construction.  Bat  the  progress  in  English 
grammar  is  not  satisfactorv,  and,  though  much 
time  is  given  to  the  subject,  it  is  not  taught 
with  sufficient  energy  and  skill  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  schools  which  in  other  respects  are 
efficiently  conducted. 

*  5.  To  know  the  elements  of  English  history. 
A  good  elementary  work  on  this  subject  is  still 
a  desideratum ;  bat  the  boys  are  generally 
acquainted  with  the  most  important  facts,  and 
show  much  interest  in  the  subject 

*6.  In  geography  the  progress  is  generally 
satisfactory.  In  fact,  most  persons  who  attend 
the  examinations  of  good  schools  are  surprised 
at  the  amount  and  the  accuracy  of  the  know- 
ledge of  physical  and  political  geography,  of 
manners,  customs,  <Sto.,  displayed  by  intelligent 
children  of  both  sexes.  Well-drawn  maps,  often 
execated  at  leisure  hours  by  the  pupils,  are 
commonly  exhibited  on  these  oocasiona 

*  7.  The  elements  of  physical  science,  the  laws 
of  natural  philosophv,  and  the  most  striking 
phenomena  of  natural  history,  form,  subjects  of 
useful  and  very  attractive  lectures  in  many  good 
schools.  These  subjects  have  been  introduced 
within  the  last  few  years  with  great  advantage 
to  the  papils. 

*  8.  The  principles  of  political  economy,  with 
especial  reference  to  questions  which  touch  on 
the  employment  and  remuneration  of  labour, 
principles  of  taxation,  uses  of  capital,  &o.,  effects 
of  strikes  on  wages,  &a,  are  taught  with  great 
clearness  and  admirable  adaptation  to  the  wants 
and  capacities  of  the  children  of  artisans,  in 
the  reading-books  generally  used  in  the  metro- 
politan schools.  1  have  found  the  boys  well 
acquainted  with  these  lessons  in  most  schools 
which  I  have  inspected  in  the  course  of  this  year. 

^9.  Drawing  is  taught  with  great  care  and 
skill  in  several  schools  by  professors  employed 
under  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 

*That  any  addition  can  be  advantageously 
made  to  this  list  I  do  not  believe,  considering 
the  age  of  the  children ;  nor  am  I  of  opinion 
that  any  of  these  subjects  could  be  omitted 
without  practical  detriment  to  the  schools.* — 
{Minutes,  1854-£|,  p.  898 ;  Eep,  p.  237.) 

In  Dr.  Bell's  day,  to  beach  writing  and 
ciphering  univei-sally  was  an  *  Utopian 
scheme,'  which  he  repudiated  as  impossible. 
'  It  is  not  proposed  that  the  children  of  the 
poor  be  educated  in  an  expensive  manner,  or 
all  of  them  be  taught  to  write  and  cipher. 
....  It  may  suffice  to  teach  the  generality 
on  an  economical  plan  to  read  their  Bible, 
and  understand*  the  doctrines  of  our  holy 
religion.'*  The  method  of  teaching  writing 
was  at  this  time  that  of  tracing  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  in  sand,  and  this,  as  well  as  syl- 
labic spelling,  was  regarded  as  a  most  valua- 
ble discovery.    Mr.  Lancaster  improved  upon 

*  '  Experiments  in  Edueation/  p.  9(^^^ 
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Dr.»  Bell's  plan,  and  rejoiced  over  a  system 
which  afforded  him  as  a  result — 

*  2,000,000  total  words  spelt  by  100  boys  per 
annnm  I '  ♦ 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Lancaster  invented 
a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments;  a 
nonsensical  system  of  logs,  and  shackles,  and 
yokes,  and  cages,  and  blankets,  and  dying 
speeches,  and  paper  crowns,  and  boys  and 
girls  slapping  each  other's  faces,  from  which 
we  turn  witi  relief  to  the  almost  perfect 
order,  tone,  and  discipline  of  the  better 
schools  under  certificated  masters  at  present. 
The  Inspectors  report  the  discipline  to  be 
excellent,  good,  or  fair,  in  94  out  of  every 
100  schools  receiving  annual  grant*,  and  in 
76  per  cent,  of  other  schools  visited  by 
them.    The  Commissioners  say, — 

*  The  moral  effect  produced  by  the  schools  is 
more  important  than  the  instruction  given  in 
them,  although  not  so  appreciable.  The  stan- 
dards by  which  it  can  be  measured  are  less  defi- 
nite. We  believe  it  to  be  very  great,  and  we 
should  be  astonished  if  it  were  not  so.  We 
have  seen  that  the  managers  of  the  public 
schools  are  almost  all  of  them  men  whom  strong 
religious  convictions  and  feelings  have  impelled 
to  found  and  to  maintain  schools  at  a  considera- 
ble, sometimes  a  very  great  expenditure  of 
trouble  and  money.  We  have  seen  that  the 
pupil -teachers  and  masters  have  generally  been 
selected  for  their  moral  as  well  as  their  intel- 
lectual character,  and  have  received  an  educa- 
tion more  religious  than  any  other  that  is  given 
in  England.  Among  the  higher  classes  in  soci- 
ety the  teacher  is  not  socially  superior  to  his 
npils;  often  he  is  their  inferior;  often  the 
ifference  in  cultivation  and  refinement  between 
the  school  and  home  is  unfavourable  to  the 
school.  But  among  the  labouring  classes  the 
teacher  is  almost  the  only  educat^  man  with 
whom  they  daily  come  in  contact.  The  school, 
when  compared  to  the  home,  is  a  model  of  neat- 
ness and  order.  We  might  assume,  therefore, 
even  if  we  did  not  know  it  to  be  so,  that  the 
religious  and  therefore  the  moral  influence  of 
the  public  schools  over  the  children  must  be 
very  great,  and  we  have  also  much  evidence  in 
support  of  that  opinion.' — {Report,  i.  p.  266.) 

If  schools  are  irtcreasing  and  well  supplied 
with  scholars,  if  teachers  are  eflScient,  if  the 
subjects  of  instruction  are  suitable,  and  if 
discipline  and  tone  are  good,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  education  is  in  a  prosperous  state. 
With  respect  then  to  numbers — *  With  these 
exceptions  (the  children  of  out-door  paupers 
and  of  parents  viciously  inclined),  all  the 
children  in  the  country  capable  of  ffoing  to 
school  receive  some  infomiation.'  \lh.  i.  p. 
84,  see  also  pp.  88, 293.)  Next  as  to  teachers. 
So  late  as  1846  *  the  best  teachers  were  igno- 
rant and  unskilful.'  (A.  p.  99.)  Now  *the 
effect  of  the  presence  of  pupil-teachers  upon 


s; 


^  *Improvement8  in  Education/  p.  69. 


the  condition  of  the  schools  is  very  bene- 
ficial *  {Ih.  p.  102) ;  and  *  trained  teachers  are 
in  every  respect  but  one  positively  good.* 
(/6.  p.  1 68.)  This  exception  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  now  frequently  alleged  neglect  of 
the  junior  classes  for  the  higher,  of  elemen- 
tary for  more  ambitious  subjects.  Supposing 
this  to  be  general,  or  even  universal,  it  is 
remediable,  and  does  not  imply  a  want  of 
ability  or  of  character  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  As  to  subjects  of  instruction^  no 
alteration  is  proposed  by  the  Commissioners. 
As  to  tone  and  discipline^  they  report  that 
*  the  religious  and  moral  influence  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  appears  to  be  very  great ;  to  be 
greater  than  even  their  intellectual  influence. 
A  set  of  good  schools  civilises  a  whole 
neighbourhood.  The  most  important  func- 
tion of  the  school  is  that  which  they  perform 
best'     (76.  p.  278.) 

Nor  do  the  Commissioners  confine  liiem- 
selves  to  giving  their  approbation  to  the  re- 
sults whidi  have  been  produced  by  the  exist- 
ing system.  They  not  only  pronounce  it 
'  very  successful '  in  respect^o  schools,  train- 
ing colleges.  Government  expenditure  and 
local  subscriptions,  inspection,  method  {lb,  p. 
309),  but  they  proceed  further  to  approve  of 
its  principles.  *No  other  system  nas  been 
devised  which  the  nation  could  be  induced 
to  adopt.'  (76.  p.  808.)  *  The  merit  and  the 
success  of  the  present  system '  is  that  it  sup- 
ports '  the  intelligent  management  and  the 
religious  character  of  schools.'  (lb,)  'It 
excites  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  managers 
which  have  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the 
whole  character  of  popular  education^'  {lb, 
p.  309.)  *  The  existing  plan  is  the  only  one 
by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  the 
religious  character  of  popular  education.'  {Ih. 
p.  810.)  *The  controversies  which  have 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  diflSculties  which  they  have  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  any  com- 
prehensive system,  and  their  practical  result 
in  the  establishment  of  the  denominational 
training  colleges  and  elementary  schools,  ap- 
pear to  us  to  place  beyond  all  doubt  the  con- 
clusion that  the  great  body  of  the  population 
are  determined  that  religion  and  education 
must  be  closely  connected,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  any  other  principle  than  that 
which  is  the  base  of  the  present  system  would 
secure  this  result'  {lb.  p.  311.)  '  While  we 
are  prepared  to  suggest  means  both  for  its  mo- 
dification and  extension,  we  believe  that  the 
leading  principles  of  the  present  system  are 
sound,  that  they  have  shown  themselves  well 
adapted  to  the  feelings  of  £he  country,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  maintained.'  {lb,  p.  312.) 

Had    the    Commissioners    stopped    here, 
there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  character  of 
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their  verdict.  They  might  have  recom- 
mended a  patient  adherence  to  a  system 
Tvhich  had  already  wrought  so  mach,  adding 
a  few  suggestions  with  regard  to  details,  and 
a  general  warning  against  over-ambitiousness 
in  the  training  of  masters  and  the  teaching 
of  children.  But  they  proceed  to  recom- 
mend, and  wo  find  ourselves  at  once  in  a  new 
conntiy.  An  entire  dissimilarity  of  senti- 
ments is  found  in  different  parts  of  the  Re- 
port— so  that  disputants  on  each  side  shelter 
themselves  under  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioners. No  doubt  the  personnel  of  the 
Commission  made  either  compromise  or  dis- 
crepancy on  many  points  necessary.  What 
agreement  could  there  have  been  when  two 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  sat 
side  by  side  with  a  gentleman  who  declares 
'the  Establishment'  to  be  *  a  life-destroying 
upas,'  and  pronounces  '  the  sacred  mission  of 
Protestant  Dissenting  ministers'  to  be  *  to 
shatter  this  image  (the  Established  Church), 
and  give  the  dust  of  it  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven '  ?  * 

♦  *  NoDConformist  Sketch-book,'  pp.  16  and  29. 
VLmj  we  consider  Mr.  Miall  to  have  abandoned 
00006  of  his  previously  entertained  views,  or  does 
be  still  hold  them  after  his  late  researches  f  Some 
years  ago  he  published  bis  opinion  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — *  The  clergy  are  men  who,  of  necessity, 
are  inimieal  to  all  reform;  abettors  of  every 
ftbuse ;  united,  organised,  and  therefore  formidable 
opponents  of  every  progressive  improvement' 
(*  Nonconformist  Sketch-book,'  p.  72.)  '  Tm  educa- 
tion, of  the  people  owes  nothing  to  them.^  {lb.  p.  75.) 
'  Id  what  page  of  our  national  records  are  we  to 
look  for  the  disinterestedness,  the  liberality,  or  the 
gentieness  of  the  clergy!  When  do  we  find  thetn 
strufgling  with  the  people  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, or  displaying  that  magnanimity  which 
would  prefer  their  country's  welmre  to  the  preser- 
vation of  their  own  paltry  emoluments?  We 
boldly  answer  Nbvbr  1 '  (lb,  p.  74.)  *  Fifteen  thou- 
•and  clergy  dependent  on  the  one  hand  and 
powerful  on  the  other — ^to  the  aristocracy  pledged 
servants,  to  their  own  flocks  supreme  dictators — 
stationed  at  convenient  intervals  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  thus  coming  into 
eontaet  with  society  at  all  points.  Could  mecha- 
nism more  fatal  to  religion,  or  more  serviceable  to 
the  interests  of  the  upper  classes,  be  framed  and 
put  together! '  (lb.  p.  C9.)  But  as  Commissioner, 
by  perverse  fate  and  the  vote  of  the  majority,  or, 
we  may  charitably  hope^  by  conviction,  he  was 
oompeiled  to  put  bis  name  to  the  following  state- 
ment of  facts  >— *  In  rural  districts  ....  the  bur- 
den of  supporting  the  schools  falls  principally  on 
the  parochial  clergy,  who  are  very  ill  able  to  sup- 
port it.  ...  .  The  heaviness  of  the  burden  borne 
by  the  clergy  is  imperfectly  indicated  even  by 
such  figures  as  these.'  It  frequently  happens  that 
the  clergyman  considers  himself  responsible'  for 
whatever  is  necessary  to  make  the  accounts  of  the 
school  balance,  and  thus  he  places  himself  towards 
the  school  in  the  position  of  a  banker  who  allows 
a  customer  habitually  to  overdraw  his  account 

>  A  eatealstloii  of  Mr.  Hedley,  ttum  which  It  appMrs 
that,  in  suDport  cH  eifhtaen  eohoola,  iXXl.  were  annaally 
paid  by  landawners  and  ooonplen,  and  471^.  by  the  olergy-. 


The  Commissioners  acknowledge  'differ- 
ences' amongst  themselves.  *  It  must  not  be 
inferred  that  this  (the  voluntary  system)  is 
the  only  matter  on  which  we  differ.  In  a 
subject  involving  so  many  statements,  so  many 
inferences,  so  many  general  principles,  and  so 
many  executive  details,  universal  concurrence 
was  not  to  be  expected,  and  has  not,  in  fact, 
been  obtained.'  {Rep.  i.  p.  299.)  As  if  to 
make  this  quite  certain,  Mr.  Senior,  one  of 
their  number,  has  put  out  a  volume  of  counter- 
proposals. But,  making  allowance  for  all 
this,  we  were  quite  at  a  loss  for  an  adequate 
hypothesis  on  which  to  reconcile  the  facts 
which  the  Commissioners  state  with  the  con- 
clusions which  they  draw  from  them,  and  the 
recommendations  which  they  consequently 
promulgate,  until  we  discovered  from  whence 
the  plan  which  they  propose  really  emanated. 
Its  outline  was,  wo  thought,  not  unfamiliar  to 
us;  and,  on  turning  to  the  *  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,'  we  found  in  its  pages  the  scheme 
which  the  Commissioners  have  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  as  their  own.  It  is  not  indeed 
in  the  same  words,  and  there  are  a  few  modi- 
fications of  detail ;  but  essentially  it  is  the 
same.  Surely  this  is  the  oddest  expedient 
that  Boyal  Commissioners  were  ever  driven 
to.  Happily,  as  we  have  said,  the  valuable 
part  of  the  Report,  and  what  the  country 
needed,  is  the  infdhnation  which  it  contains 
with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  education. 
Otherwise  the  House  of  Commons  might 
have  well  grudged  the  expense  of  the  six 
thick  volumes.  The  *  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica' is  a  dear  book,  but  it  does  not  cost  so 
much  as  the  thousands  spent  on  the  Report; 
and  it  contains  valuable  and  interesting  arti- 
cles on  other  subjects  besides  *  National 
Education.' 

To  show  the  great  similarity  between  the 
schemes  of  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica' 
and  of  the  Commissioners,  we  will  place 
them  in  parallel  columns  : — 

He  b  the  man  who  most  feels  the  mischief  arising 
from  want  of  education.  Between  him  and  the 
ignorant  part  of  his  adult  parishioners  there  is  a 
chasm.  They  will  not  come  near  him,  and  do  not 
understand  him  if  he  forces  himself  upon  them.  He 
feels  that  the  only  means  of  improvement  is  the 
education  of  the  young ;  and  he  knows  that  only 
a  small  part  of  the  necessary  expense  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  parents.  He  begs  from  his 
neighbour^  he  bess  from  the  landowners;  if  he 
fails  to  persuade  them  to  take  their  fair  share  of 
the  burden,  hiS  begs  from  his  friends,  and  even 
from  strangers;  and  at  last  submits  most  merito- 
riously, and  most  generously,  to  bear  not  only  his 
own  proportion  of  the  expense,  but  also  that  whidi 
ought  to  be  borne  by  ot^iers.  ....  Theee  obtervO' 
tione  apply  chieflv  to  schools  connected  with  the 
Church  of  EnglanOf  to  which  denomination  almost 
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Scheme  of  the  '  Eooyolopeddia  Britannioa.' 

1.  Educational  districts  must  J>e  fonned.  (Vol. 
IV.  p.  826.) 

2.  An  investigation  must  be  made  by  Govern- 
mental autborities  as  to  the  educational  wants 
of  the  district  {Ih,) 


8.  Existing  charitable  endowments  must  be 
applied.  (7J.) 

4.  A  school-rate  must  be  levied  on  actual 
property  in  the  district.  (Ih.) 

6.  A  committee  of  management  must  be  ap- 
p(^nted  by  the  rate-payers  in  each  educational 
district  to  make  payments  to  schools  which  fulfil 
certain  conditions,  according  to  the  number  of 
children  in  average  attendance;  and  to  erect 
new  schools.  {Ih,) 

6.  This  payment  out  of  the  rates  should  take 
the  place  of  grants  now  made  to  teachers,  pupil- 
teachers,  and  managers,  and  also  of  voluntary 
subscriptions.  (Jh.) 


7.  Inspectors  should  have  power  of  allowing 
or  withdrawing  grants  to  schools.  (/J.) 

8.  Local  management  should  not  be  interfered 
with.  {Ih,) 

9.  A  conscience-clause  should  be  required; 
religious  instruction  being  ^ven,  as  in  the  Irish 
schools,  at  a  specified  time,  and  parents  having 
power  to  withdraw  any  child  from  it.  {Ih.) 

10.  There  should  be  no  report  by  the  inspec- 
tor on  religious  knowledge.  {Ih.) 


It  really  appears  to  us  that  all  that  the 
Commissioners  can  call  their  own  is  an 
attempt  to  dovetail  together  the  plan  of  the 
'Encyclopaedia  Britannica*  and  the  existing 
system  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  But 
the  attempt  to  combine  the  information  of 
the  *  Encyclopaedia'  with  the  Blue  Books  has 
hot  been  successful.  It  has  resulted  in  many 
inconsistencies.*  But  there  is  no  inconsist- 
ency in  the  writer  in  the  *  Encyclopsedia.' 
He  utterly  dislikes  and  repudiates  the  exist- 
ing system.  He  thinks  that  the  people  should 
be  educated  *  through  the  people'  (p.  816). 
He  would  *  contemplate  the  wants  of  the 
people,  not  through  the  peculiarities  of  any 
particular  religious  system,  but  by  the  light 
of  reason  and  common  sense  as  expressed  by 
the  spirit  of  the  times'  (Ihid.).  He  applauds 
I  the  ease'  with  which  the  religious  question 
is  settled  in  Prussia,  where,  if  there  is  a  suffi- 
ciently large  school,  two  masters  are  ap- 
pointed belonging  to  different  religions  per- 
suasions, and  m  small  .schools  a  conscience- 

*  See  '  Remarks  on  some  portions  of  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commissionen.' 


Scheme  of  the  Oommieeionen, 

1.  Each  county  and  each  borough  of  40,000 
inhabitants  is  to  be  an  educational  district  {Bip. 
i.  pp.  880,  545.) 

2.  *  An  investigation  must  be  made  by  a  spe- 
cial Grovernment  inspector  as  to  the  educational 
wants  of  the  district,'  says  Mr.  Senior  {Suggee- 
tions^  p.  58).  This  proposal  was  rejected  by  the 
majority  of  Mr.  Senior's  colleagues,  probably  as 
not  needing  to  be  specified. 

8.  Existing  charitable  endowments  must  be 
applied.  (76.,  p.  547.) 

4.  A  school-rate  must  be  levied  on  the  rate- 
able property  of  tlie  county  or  borough.  {Ih^ 
pp.  845,  644.) 

5.  In  each  county  or  borough  a  Board  of 
Education  shall  be  appointed  to  make  payments 
to  schools  which  fulfil  certain  conditions,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  children  in  average  attend- 
ance after  they  have  passed  an  elementary  ex- 
amination. (75.,  pp.  328,  644.) 

6.  This  payment  out  of  the  rates,  together 
with  an  additional  grant  of  2s,  Hd.  per  child 
from  the  State,  is  to  take  the  place  of  grants 
made  to  teachers,  pupil-teachers,  and  managers. 
(76.,  pp.  828, 544.)  '  It  will  not,  wtf  hope,  super- 
sede parish  subscriptions.'  (7ft.,  p.  848.) 

7.  Inspectors  are  to  have  power  of  increasing 
or  diminishing  grants  to  schools.  (7ft.,  pp.  829, 
547.) 

8.  Local  management  is  not  to  be  interfered 
with.  (7ft.,'p.  840.) 

9.  A  conscience-clause  is  not  indeft^nsible  on 
the  grounds  of  justice,  and  it  may  become  the 
duty  of  the  Committee  of  Council  to  enforce  it 
(7ft.,  p.  844.) 

10.  In  the  opinion  of  the  minority  there 
should  be  no  report  by  the  inspector  on  religious 
knowledge.  {Ih.;  p.  848.) 

clause  is  allowed.  He  acknowledges,  how- 
ever, with  great  naivety  that  *  whether  this 
formal  and  governmental  religious  teaching 
has  had  much  real  effect  in  cherishing  the 
religious  faith  of  the  people  is  much  to  be 
doubted,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  results ;  but 
no  one  can  doubt  the  vast  effect  of  the  system 
as  a  whole  in  encouraging  learning  and  rais- 
ing up  an  immense  body  of  highly-educated 
men'  (p.  817).  He  thinks  that  the  *  Irish 
school  plan  comes  far  nearer  to  the  idea  of  a 
real  system  of  national  education,'  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  '  a  plan  of  operation 
has  been  laid  down  which  compels  the  schools 
aided  by  Government  to  be  open  to  all  with- 
out distinction  of  religious  creeds,  and  which 
confines  the  religious  instruction  to  specific 
periods'  (p.  325}.  He  acknowledges  that 
*  the  stimulus  given  by  the  Government  sys- 
tem of  aid  and  inspection  has  been  almost 
incalculable,  and  that  the  improvement  in 
elementary  schools  is  within  the  last  ten  yean 
unprecedented.  And  yet,'  he  proceeds,  *  with 
all  this,  the  step  which  the  Government  has 
taken,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  a  future 
complete  system  of  national  education,  has 
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been  obvioasly  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 
No  truly  national  system  can  by  any  possi- 
bility grow  out  of  the  present  Minutes  of 
Council  unless  tbey  are  greatly  modified  in 
their  whole  structure  and  tendency'  (p.  826), 
chiefly  because  they  are  '  fer  too  sectarian'  in 
their  tendency,  and  encourage  denomina- 
tionalism  (p.  824). 

This  is  plain  dealing  and  intelligible.  We 
are  heartily  glad  to  have  found  the  author  of 
the  Commissioners'  scheme,  because  from 
him  we  learn  what  are  the  effects  which  are 
expected  and  hoped  to  be  produced  by  it. 
Those  who  take  up  the  suggestions  of  others 
at  second-hand  often  do  not  see  their  full 
bearing,  especially  when  they  have  been 
accepted  as  a  compromise,  and  they  of  course 
foil  to  give  their  readers  a  clear  notion  of  the 
results  which  are  likely  to  ensue.  In  con- 
sidoring  then  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
Commissioners,  we  must  recollect  that  the 
object  with  which  they  were  originally 
proposed  was  to  substitute  the  Might  of 
reason  and  common  sense'  and  *the  spirit 
of  the  times,'  for  *any  particular  religious 
system'  (p.  816),  *to  encourage  learning,' 
in  place  of  *  cherishing  the  religious  faith 
of  the  people'  (p.  817),  *to  dispossess  the 
present  functionaries,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
municipal,  of  the  idea  that  they  have  some 
special  claim  to  precedence,'  'such  claim 
being  fatal  to  any  really  national  system'  (p. 
826),  and  to  upset  the  existing  system  alto- 
gether, chiefly  on  the  grounds  of  its  'secta- 
rianism.' 

There  are  four  defects  which  the  Commis- 
sioners have  pointed  out,  as  justifying  and 
necessitating  a  change  of  system,  and  which 
Mr.  Lowe  relies  upon  as  the  vindication  of  a 
revised  code. 

The  first  is  a  tendency  to  indefinite  expense. 
(A;p.  i.  p.  643.)  This  is  a  va^e  charge.  The 
Commissioners'  estimate  is  that  it  would  ulti- 
mately amount  to  2,000,000/.  It  is  thus 
formed :  Supposing  all  the  public  schools. 
National,  British,  and  Dissenting,  were  to 
be  supplied  with  certificated  teachers  and 
pupilteachers,  the  whole  expense  would 
amount,  they  say,  to  1,300,000/.  Add  to 
these  the  private  schools,  and  the  sum  would 
amount  to  1,620,000/.  Add.  to  these  an 
anticipated  increase  of  scholars  by  20  per 
cent.,  in  consequence  of  an  improved  atten- 
dance, and  it  amounts  to  1,800,000/.  Add 
to  this  a  capitation  of  6«.  on  800,000  chil- 
dren, and  it  amounts  to  'nearly  2,100,000/. 
a  year.' 

Here  it  is  assumed  that  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  present  system  it  is  necessary 
that  all  public  schools  now  unassisted  should 
be  brought  under  it.  Supposing  this  true, 
the  expenses  would  not  amount  to  1,300,000/., 


but  to  1,100,000/.  ;*  but  it  is  a  false  assump- 
tion. '  There  will  be  always  schools  supported 
by  individuals  or  bodies  who  will  not  choose 
to  take  a  share  of  the  public  grant,  and  there 
are  many  schools  which  must  be  excluded  by 
their  size  and  numbers.  These  deductions 
will  further  reduce  the  sum  of  1,1 00,000/.  to 
1,000,000/.  Next,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
scholars  in  all  private  schools  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  This  is  on  the  hypothesis  either 
that  private  schools  will  be  aided,  or  that 
they  will  be  swallowed  up  by  the  public 
schools.  The  first  of  these  courses  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Commissioners,  but  it  cannot 
take  place  under  the  present  Minutes;  the 
second  is  wholly  inconceivable.  All  the  feel- 
ings by  which  private  schools  are  supported 
are  as  likely  to  exist  ten  years  hence  as  now. 
The  3 20,000/.,. therefore,  which  are  allowed 
on  this  head  must  be  struck  off.  Thirdly,  20 
per  cent  is  too  large  an  increase  to  contem- 
plate in  consequence  of  an  improved  attend- 
ance ;  for  the  present  number  of  scholars 
belonging  to  the  poorer  classes  is  (we  use  the 
Commissioners'  figures)  2,213,694.  Twenty 
per  cent  added  to  this  would  raise  the  sum 
to  2,656,432.  Add  to  these  the  321,768 
scholars  who  are  estimated  to  belong  to 
the  higher  classes,  and  we  have  a  total  of 
2,973,200.  But  the  whole  'number  whose 
names  ought  to  be  on  the  books  in  order 
that  all  might  receive  some  education  is'  only 
'  2,666,767°  (p.  298V  Therefore  an  increase 
of' 10  per  cent,  is  all  that  should  have  been 
calculated  on.  Thus  the  estimated  180,000/. 
must  be  reduced  by  one  half,  i>.,  90,000/. ; 
but  still  this  reduction  would  not  be  sufBcient : 
the  estimate  is  palpably  too  high,  for  if 
2,213,694  children  cost  only  663,436/.,  it  is 
plain  that  221,369  additional  children  would 
not  increase  the  sum  by  more  than  66,343/. 
Lastly,  the  capitation  grant  is  not  estimated 
on  the  right  numbers  or  at  the  right  price. 
The  Commissioners  fix  on  800,000  as  the 
numbers  likely  to  obtain  the  capitation  grant, 
as  being  roughly  one-third  of  the  2,300,000 
children  who  are  to  be  at  school  (p.  314). 
But  these  2,300,000  include  the  boys  and 
girls  who  will  be  at  private  schools  where  no 
capitation  is  paid.  Subtract  the  673,436 
children  attending  private  schools  (p.  296), 
and  the  third  of  the  remaining  1,726,664, 
instead  of  800,000,  is  676,621.  Nor  would 
the  sum  paid  to  this  diminished  third  be  6«. 
per  child,  for  to  all  girls  and  to  all  boys 
taught  by  mistresses  (that  is,  to  about  two- 

*  Tlis  is  a  simple  proportion  aiiin.  If  668,486/. 
is  sufficient  for  917,265  scholars,  l,549,81d  children 
whose  names  are  on  the  books  of  elementary  day- 
schools  would  cost  1,120,688/.;  but  as  numbers 
and  expense  do  not  progress  in  equal  ration  we 
may  put  it  down  at  moSt  as  1, 100,000/.      ^  Iv^ 
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thirds  of  tbe  scholars)  there  is  paid  obIj  5«. 
per  child,  where  the  applicants  are  more  than 
50  only  6«.  or  4«^  and  where  above  100  only 
As,  or  3«.  The  capitation  grant,  therefore, 
instead  of  amounting  to  240,000/.,  as  esti- 
mated, would  not  exceed  160,000/.  And  the 
whole  expense,  instead  of  being  *•  nearly 
2,100,000/.,'  would  be,  on  the  basis  supplied 
by  the  Commissioners  themselves, — 

£ 

For  teachers  and  general  expenditure  1,000,000 
For  estimated  increase  of  scholars  ...  66,848 
For  capitation  on  675,521  children  ...     160,000 


Total 


1,216,848 

This  sum  is  strikingly  near  to  that  which 
Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  has  conjectured 
would  be  the  highest  point  which  the  ulti- 
mate amount  of  the  Parliamentary  grant 
would  reach  : — 

'  The  Public  Grant,'  he  says,  *  may,  in  a  few 
years,  increase,  with  corresponding  results,  to 
1,000,000/.  or  1,200,000/.,  making,  in  its  pro- 
^"ess,  adequate  provision  for  the  education  of 
youth  from  school-age  to  manhood ;  but  at 
that  point,  by  well-devised  antecedent  expedi- 
ents, its  increase  may  not  only  be  arrested,  but 
this  annual  aid  may  be  converted  into  an  instru- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  skilful  administrators,  by 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  work  may  be  done  in 
the  most  apathetic  as  well  as  in  the  most  earnest 
districts.  That  result  attained,  a  new  series  of 
operations  may  commenoe,  by  which  the  charge 
of  public  education  may  be  gradually  transferred 
from  the  Oonsolidated  Fund  to  the  local  sources 
of  income,  school  pence,  and  subscriptions.' — 
{Letter  to  JEJarl  Oranville,  on  Commissionere*  Re- 
port, p.  7.) 

The  scheme  by  which  the  expenditure  is  to 
be  arrested  and  reduced  once  more  itom 
1,200,000/.  to  760,000/.  is  set  out  in  Sir 
James's  *  Letter  to  Earl  Granville  on  the  Re- 
vised Code.'  Already,  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Lingen's  evidence  in  1859,  the  building- 
grants  which,  *  during  two  or  three  years  after 
1853,  when  the  rate  of  aid  for  buildings  was 
raised,  increased  very  much  indeed,  have 
been,  '  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  pretty 
well  stationary.' — (Evidence^  567.)  The  last 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  shows 
th^  in  1860,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  no 
less  than  20,467/.  in  the  building  and  fur- 
nishing grants,  besides  a  saving  of  8,280/.  on 
Reformatory  Schools.  The  same  authority 
informs  us  that  the  net  increase  of  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  1 860  over  that  of  the  year 
1859  is  1287/.  Surely  this  does  not  give  a 
very  alarming  prospect  for  the  future.  At 
this  rate  of  progression  it  would  take  exactly 
a  thousand  years  to  reach  the  two  millions 
which  the  commissioners  brandish  before  our 
eyes  as  the  ultimate  amount  of  the  grant 
Before  Dr.  Temple's  five  millions  were  ap- 


Eroached,  ^  the  colossal  man'  would  doubUeas 
ave  outgrown  the  need  of  schooling.  What- 
ever fragment  of  an  argument  remains  in  the 
Commissioners'  figures  is  satisfactorily  an- 
swered by  themselves : — 

*If  the  money  be  wisely  and  successfully  ap- 
plied, it  is  to  be  desired  and  expected  that  inde- 
finitely for  some  considerable  time  the  number 
of  schools  seeking  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
public  aid  will  increase,  as  improved  education 
is  more  and  more  widely  diffused,  and  operates 
more  powerfully  on  the  public  mind.  One  legi- 
timate result  of  this,  however,  in  a  system  which 
is  based  on  assisting  local  exertion,  ought  to  be 
a  higher  and  more  practical  feeling  of  their  duty 
by  parents  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their 
children ;  with  this  may  be  reasonably  expected 
an  increased  liberality,  on  the  part  of  the  higher 
classes,  to  assist  their  poorer  neighbours  in  the 
discharge  of  this  great  duty,  and  thenceforward 
we  should  have  a  right  to  look  for  a  decrease, 
gradual  at  first,  and  then  rapid,  in  the  demands 
on  the  public  purse.  "We  believe  this  to  be  the 
true  and  not  visionary  view  under  which  the 
expense  of  giving  aid  to  edncation  and  its  ten- 
dency to  increase  are,  of  themselvee,  to  be  re- 
garded.'--(-B^or^  i.  p.  818.) 

Mr.  Senior  says : — 

*  I  am  convinced  that  the  nation  in  general 
think  that  the  general  improvement  in  education 
and  its  extension  in  inspected  schools  to  1,211,- 
824  children  are  cheaply  purchased  for  672,867/. 
a  year.  The  real  source  of  alarm  is  the  expec- 
tation of  rapid,  enormous,  almost  unlimited  in- 
crease. This  was  mainly  occasioned  by  Mr. 
Horace  Mann's  computation,  intro<1uced  by  him 
into  the  Oensc^,  and  accepted  by  the  l^rivy 
Council  in  their  report  of  1869,  which  antici- 
pates the  presence  of  8,000,000  children  in  the 
inspected  schools,  to  be  taught  by  80,000  certi- 
ficated teachers.  Mr.  Mann,  however^  in  his 
examination  before  us,  admitted  that  his  calcu- 
lation was  noc  that  of  those  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  at  school,  but  of  those  who  might 
be  toiehed  to  be  at  school.' — {Suggeetiom,  p.  15.) 

The  highest  point  that  the  parliamentary 
grant  can  reach  will  be  equal  to  the  cost  of 
two  ships  equipped  as  the  *  Warrior.'  We 
must  have  *  Warriors,'  but  we  must  also  have 
education.  The  abandoned  paper-duty  would 
have  covered  the  whole. 

The  se^iond  defect  of  the  present  system,  as 
alleged  by  the  Commissioners,  is  *  its  inability 
to  assist  the  poorer  districts.'  This  is  a  real 
difficulty  ;  but  let  it  not  be  exaggerated.  If 
three  years  ago  there  were  only  120,305  chil- 
dren in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales^ 
among  rich  and  poor,  who  were  without  any 
schooling  (Rep,  i.  p.  293),  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  pictures  which  are  sometimes  drawn 
of  youthful  ignorance  must  be  overdone.  H 
according  to  the  Commissioners'  statistics, 
there  are  only  120,305  untaught,  and  no  less 
than  100,000  o^.tlf^^^a^^^^gjldren  of 
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ont-dooT  panpen  {lUp.  i.  p.  881),  who,  as  we 
have  said,  may  be  dealt  with  by  an  immediate 
legislative  enactment,*  there  remain  only 
20,305  to  be  absorbed  in  our  present  National 
or  British  schools.  Certain  ly  the  greater  part 
of  this  small  sum  total  must  be  found  in  towus; 
and  if  this  is  so,  the  poor  rural  parishes  do  get 
education  in  some  way  or  other,  if  not  by  the 
help  of  the  State. 

Many  plans  have  been  suggested  for  meeting 
this  diflBculty.  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  has 
his  proposal  {Evidence  2369),  Mr.  Tufnell  has 
his  proposal  {ih,  3341),  Mr.  Fraser  has  his  pro- 
posal (Rep,  ii.  p.  121),  Mr.  Senior  has  his 
scheme  iSuggestwM^  p.  55),  and  the  Revised 
Code  msikes  some  efforts  in  the  same  direction. 
But  every  year  there  issue  from  the  Training 
Colleges  so  many  new  masters  and  mistresses 
that  serious  fears  have  been  expressed  lest 
the  market  should  be  overstocked  with  them. 
What  are  these  teachers  to  do  ?  As  soon  as 
the  larger  parishes  are  supplied,  they  must  be 
contented  with  the  humbler  work  and  the  lower 
salaries  of  the  smaller  parishes.  When  they 
have  done  this,  the  State  funds  begin  at  once  to 
flow  into  those  parishes.  In  this  manner  the 
area  of  the  Education  Committee's  operations 
becomes  enlarged  each  year.  Every  year  an 
army  of  a  thousand  teachers  is  sent  forth, 
which  gradually,  but  inevitably,  must  occupy 
every  village  which  is  capable  of  maintaining 
more  than  a  dame's  school.  Mr.  Scott,  the 
intelligent  and  experienced  Chairman  of  the 
Wealeyan  Education  Committee,  points  out 
that  the  necessitous  districts  cannot  have  good 
schools  until  there  are  raised  up  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
take  charge  of  the  schools.  He  thinks  that, 
as  soon  as  schools  have  been  set  up  in  the  less 
necessitous  places,  religious  motives  will  lead 
men  to  give  help  to  the  adjoining  poorer  dis- 
tricts, and  thus  he  thinks  that  the  present 
system  of  Government  assistance  will  m  time 
sufficiently  pervade  the  whole  country. — 
{Evidence,  2X21,  2\2B) 

The  present  system  goes  upon  the  plan  of 
meeting  money  locally  raised  with  public 
money,  and  thus  an  annual  outlay  of  two 
millions  is  obtained  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of 


*  We  have  already  in  our  last  number  (vol  ex.) 
called  attention  to  the  plan  of  the  anthoreae  of 
the  ^Workhooae  Orphan/  the  leading  principle 
of  which  is  to  combine  parochial  with  voluDtary 
fupport  (a  point  which  it  is  very  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  when  considering  her  scheme)^  and  to  re- 
ceive, the  children's  weeklv  allowance  from  their 
respective  unions,  in  aid  of  the  houses  which  she 
desires  to  establish.  Even  thns  the  duty  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  intrusted  to  voluntary  efforts  alone. 
The  State  has  no  right  to  exact  such  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  individuals,  when,  by  an  alteration  of  its 
own  regolations,  it  has  the  power  of  applying  a  fit 
lemedy  to  the  evils  of  the  present  system. 


from  T50,000/.  to  800,000^.  But  if  once  the 
State  were  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  local 
energy  and  liberality,  the  majority  of  parishes 
would  immediately  become  in  their  own  esti- 
mation poor  parishes,  the  greater  part  of  the 
two  millions  would  be  lost,  and  the  State 
would  have  to  take  upon  itself  the  burden  of 
supporting  all  or  almost  all  the  schools  in 
Eugland  and  Wales.  And  yet,  perhaps, 
something  might  be  done  by  lowering  in  the 
poorer  parishes,  with  vigilance  and  discrimi- 
nation, some  of  the  i*equirements  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  which  are  found  very  one- 
rous. 

The  third  defect  of  the  existing  system  is, 
according  to  the  Commissioners,  'a  pailial 
inadequacy  of  teaching,'  which  is  explained  to 
mean  that  the  junior  classes  are  neglected 
both  by  teachers  and  inspectors,  and  that  ele- 
mentary work  is  not  taught  as  it  might  be 
taught  This  is  a  very  serious  charge.  It 
amounts  to  this,  that  neither  teachers  nor  in- 
spectors do  their  duty. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Lowe  should 
have  considered  that  so  great  a  defect  justi- 
fied a  change  of  system.  We  will  examine 
the  grounds  of  this  complaint  First  fop  the 
inspectors.  Is  it  true  that  they  do  not  exa- 
mine the  lower  classes?  We  have  made 
inquiries  of  inspectors  and  of  schoolmasters 
and  of  school-managers,  and  the  answer  has 
been  that  they  examine  them  with  as  great 
care  as  that  which  they  bestow  on  the  first 
class.  The  Commissioners  state  frequently 
that  they  do  not  But  on  what  grounds  do 
they  make  the  statement  ?  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  to  that  efiect  in  the  Re- 
ports of  their  Assistant-Commissioners,  .nor 
m  the  replies  to  their  circular  of  questions^ 
nor  in  their  vivd  voce  evidence.  Their  argu- 
ment is  most  curious.  They  quote  a  descrip- 
tion by  Mr.  Brookfield  of  an  *  excellent,'  a 
*•  good,'  and  a  *  fair'  school,  and  ^prove.  his 
standard.  {Rep^  i.  p.  238.^  They  also  quote 
a  passage  of  Mr.  Cooks,  which  we  have 
already  transcribed,  giving  an  account  of  how 
much  '  a  boy  of  fair  average  attainments  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years  in  a  good  school  has 
leamwl.'  They  then  remark  : — *  It  is  obvi- 
ous, from  the  descriptions  which  we  have 
quoted,  that  the  inspection  is  an  inspection  of 
schools  rather  than  of  scholars,  of  the  first 
class  more  than  of  any  other  classes.'  How 
is  it  obvums  ?  Because,  *•  speaking  generally, 
the  inspector's  description  of  an  excellent 
school  turns,  like  that  of  Mr.  Cook,  upon 
the  performance  of  boys  of  eleven  or 
twelve  years  old.'  But  Mr.  Cook  was  not 
describing  what  an  excellent  school  is,  but 
was  8(>ecincally  stating  what '  a  boy  of  twelve 
years  in  a  good  school  has  learned.'  And 
how  can  it  possibly  fo^^i^^g^m^an  inspector 
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incidentally  descnbing  what  a  boy  of  twelve 
has  learned,  that  *  inspection  is  of  the  first 
class  more  than  of  any  others'?  And  how 
can  such  an  inference  be  based  on  Mr.  Brook- 
field's  words,  when  he  says  in  plain  terms,  in 
describing  an  '  excellent'  school,  *  Whatever 
is  taught  thronghont  the  school  is  well  taught 
and  judiciously  graduated  to  each  class,  ac- 
cording to  its  measure,  down  to  the  little 
inarticulate  learners  of  the  alphabet'  ? 

From  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Brookfield  the 
writer  of  this  part  of  the  Report  passes  to 
Mr.  Norris.  Mr.  Nonis  in  nnadvised  and 
ill*  chosen  terms  had  said — 

*•  School-teachers  seem  to  have  a  right  to  ask 
that  their  success  be  measured  by  the  proficiency 
of  their  first-class  children.  In  the  best  schools 
the  discipline  is  often  imperfect,  the  reading  and 
writing  awkward,  and  the  arithmetic  inaccurate 
in  the  junior  classes.  No  very  jasting  impres- 
sions can  be  made  on  the  mind  or  habits  of  a 
child  ten  years  of  age.  In  testing  the  success 
of  a  school,  therefore,  by  the  conduct  and  intel- 
ligence of  its  former  scholars,  the  teacher  fairly 
claims  that  he  should  be  held  responsible  for 
those  only  who  were  allowed  by  their  parents 
to  stay  long  enough  to  reach  his  first  class.'  — 
{Minutes,  1859-60,  p.  108.) 

Mr.  Norris's  statement  that  the  discipline  of 
the  j  unior  classes  is  imperfect  and  th  eir  arithme- 
tic (such  as  it  is)  inaccurate  in  the  best  schcrols, 
is  wholly  indefensible,  as  no  school  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  good  where  such  defects  exist 

*  We  should  be  sorry,'  say  the  Commissioners, 

*  to  see  Mr.  Norris's  words  construed  into  a 
claim  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  that  they  should 
not  be  responsible  for  any  children  under  10,' 
but  they 'acknowledge  that  *his  words  do*  not 
necessarily  bear  sncn  a  meaning;  and  that 
his  meaning,  though  not  clearly  expressed, 
may  have  been  that  however  a  master  may 
attempt  to  instruct  his  children,  his  teaching 
cannot  be  permanent  in  its  effects  if  they 
leave  him  at  an  early  age.'  But  if  the  Com- 
missioners think  that  this  may  be  all  that 
the  passage  contains,  it  is  difiicult  to  see  why 
they  should  find  in  it  *  a  proof  of  the  ten- 
dency to  judge  a  school  by  its  first  class  only,' 
and  tk  conclusive  demonstration  *  that  inspec- 
tors as  well  as  masters  are  inclined  to  mea- 
sure the  success  of  a  school  by  the  profi- 
ciency of  its  first-class  children.'  In  fact  we 
see  nothing  on  which  to  rest  this  charge,  as 
against  the  inspectors,  except  the  following 
passage  from  one  of  Mr.  Arnold's  Reports: 
— *  An  inspector  finding  an  advanced  upper 
class  in  a  school,  a  class  working  snms  in 
fractions,  decimals,  and  higher  rules,  and  an- 
swering well  in  grammar  and  history,  con- 
etmcts,  half  insensibly,  whether  so  inclined 
or  not,  bnt  with  the  greatest  ease  if  so  in- 
clined, a  most  favourable  report  on  a  echool, 


whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  other 
classes  which  help  to  compose  it'  Of  course 
it  is  a  matter  of  *  the  greatest  ease ;'  but  no 
inspector  would  write  *  good '  for  *  bad '  unless 
he  was  '  half  insensible/  If  Mr.  Arnold  only 
means  that  a  good  first  class  raises  a  prepos- 
session in  the  mind  of  the  examiner  in  behalf 
of  the  whole  school,  it  may  well  be  true ;  but 
the  prepossession  would  only  exist  until  the 
lower  classes  were  examined  and  were  found 
to  be  ill-taught 

The  only  vivd  voce  evidence  on  the  subject 
is  that  of  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Watkins,  and  Mr. 
Lingen.  Mr.  Cook  says,  'All  the  inspectors 
try  the  ciphering  very  closely,  and  all  the 
inspectors  try  tlie  writing  very  closely.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  inspectors  would  consider 
themselves  bound  (I  should  not  say  that  they 
were  bound)  to  hear  every  child  read,  but  to 
ascertain  that  they  read  well  in  every  class.' 
— (Evidence,  864.)  Mr.  Watkins  says,  »  We 
hear  them  all  read,  or  the  great  majority  of 
them,  we  see  all  their  sums,  we  look  at  all 
their  copybooks,  and  question  very  often  the 
whole  of  the  scholars,  almost  every  child.' — 
(76.,  1042.)  *  On  this  evidence  an  ingenions 
argument  is  formed  in  the  following  manner. 
Mr.  Cook  had  said  that  he  required  four 
hours  to  examine  a  school  of  150  children, 
but  that  he  could  get  through  the  staple  of 
the  work  in  one  hour  and  a  half.  The  Com- 
missioners, conveniently  ignoring  the  first 
part  of  his  statement,  reduce  one  nour  and  a 
half  to  seconds,  divide  the  sum  so  arrived  at 
by  150,  and  find  the  result  to  be  36.  Here- 
upon thej  write  gravely,  *  As  only  86  seconds 
would  be  thns  occupied  in  examining  the 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  of  each  scho- 
lar, the  examination  could  be  hardly  other- 
wise than  cursory.'  Why  did  not  Mr.  Rogers 
save  his  colleagues  from  so  ridiculous  a  blan- 
der as  this  ?  He  must  have  seen  a  school 
examined,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
aware  that  while  one  class  was  occupied  in 
reading,  the  other  classes  were  occupied  in 
writing  and  arithmetic,  and  vke  versd,  the 
whole  hour  and  a  half  (or  whatever  time  was 
employed)  being  fiilly  occupied  in  the  case 
of  each  scholar.  The  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
Commissioners  seems  to  be  that,  as  at  the 
universities,  each  child  is  brought  up  before 
the  inspector  for  his  examination,  while  the 
rest  are  awaiting  their  turn  in  idleness. 
Mr.  Lingen's  evidence  is  passed  over  in 
silence : — 

'  I  think  that  the  inspectors  are  one  and  all 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  looking  to  the  lower 
forms.  In  their  printed  reports  I  think  you  wiU 
find  that  they  constantly  dwell  upon  that  fact, 
namely,  that  a  school  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
its  higher  forms  only.  The  tendency,  I  imagine^ 
in  going  into  a  school  would  always  be  to  Jodge 
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Tery  nmeh  of  its  capabilities  by  its  higher  forms ; 
bat  there  oertdnly  is  not  room  to  say  that  the 
inspectors  are  not  folly  aUye  to  the  necessity  of 
looking  to  the  lower  forms.'— (j^f(207ic«,  428.) 

Thos  Mr.  Mitchell  writes  in  his  Report  for 
last  year : — 

*  A  master  has  lately  apologised  to  me  for  the 
backwardness  of  his  lower  classes  by  stating  he 
had  devoted  his  time  to  the  instruction  of  the 
eight  or  ten  upper  boys.  Of  conrse  such  ezonse 
is  not  permissible,  being,  in  fact,  a  simple  recur- 
rence to  one  of  the  chief  difficalties  inspectors 
had  to  meet  with  in  the  earlier  periods  of  in- 
speotion.*— (-iwitioi  Bep<frt  for  1860,  p.  68.) 

The  Oommissiotaers  seem  to  have  sus- 
pected, before  the  commencement  of  their 
inqniries,  that  the  junior  classes  were  ne- 
glected ;  and  they  instructed  the  Assistant- 
Commissioners  to  examine  specially  into  the 
matter.  The  judgment  pronounced  by  the 
Assistant-Commissioners  is  therefore  very 
important ;  yet  it  is  not  quoted  *by  the  Com- 
missioners. The  Assistant-Commissioners  are 
Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Hedley,  Mr.  Winder,  Mr. 
Coode,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Cumin, 
Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Dr.  Hodgson.  Mr. 
Fraaer  speaks  of  *  the  weak  point  in  public 
schools'  (whether  under  trained  or  untrained 
teachers)  being  '  the  inadequate  attention 
paid  to  the  lower  classes.'  Elsewhere,  how- 
ever, he  states  that  the  present  system  '  is 
not  defective  in  its  primary  stage,  but  in  its 
secondary.  It  deals  fairly  with  the  pupils 
while  it  has  them  in  hand,  but  it  does  not 
keep  them  in  hand  long  enough ;'  that  is,  it 
does  not  provide  adequate  ni^bt  schools  and 
reading-rooms.  *  I  have  all  dfong  borne  wit- 
ness to  the  efficiency  of  our  system  of  ele- 
mentary or  primary  education,  when  it  is 
•  worked  with  ordinary  zeal  and  ordinary  libe- 
rality.' {Rep.  il  p.  114.)  It  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  these  two  statements.  Mr.  Fraser 
seems  to  countenance  the  popular  objection 
with  regard  to  the  junior  classes  in  day- 
schools,  but  to  apply  it  to  those  which  are 
taught  on  the  old  monitorial  system,  equally 
with  those  which  are  taught  by  certificated 
and  pupil  teachers.  In  his  summary  he 
states  that  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
lower  clasees  results  from  the  deficiency  of 
teaching  powers  which  -is  found  '  particularly 
in  small  unassisted  public  schools,  (p.  117.) 
Mr.  Hedley  makes  no  complaint.  Mr.  Win- 
der states,  with  proper  reprobation,  that  the 
master  frequently  confines  his  own  teachings 
to  one  or  two  upper  classes,  leaving  the  rest 
to  the  pupil-teachers;  and  he  accounts  for 
his  *  being  obliged'  to  do  this  by  the  youth 
of  the  pupil-teachers.  (76.,  ii.  p.  226.)  He 
holds,  however,  that  *  the  best  public  schools 
achieve  something  like  the  maximum  of  suc- 
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cess  possible  under  the  present  conditions  of 
attendance ;'  and  states  that,  in  such  a  school 
as  Rochdale  Parochial  School,  *even  if  a 
child  never  pass  beyond  the  second  .or 
third  class,  he  will  have  been  taught  to  read 
well,  write  fisiirly  from  dictation,  and  to  make 
a  simple  calculation.'  (p.  225.J  Mr.  Coode 
'is  compelled  to  say  that  teaching  to  read  at 
its  earliest  stages  is  unduly  neglected,  and 
that  this  neglect  is  too  often  in  proportion  to 
the  higher  pretensions  of  the  teacher.'  (p. 
270.)  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Jenkins,  taking 
exactly  opposite  views  as  to  the  over-educa- 
tion of  teachers,  do  not  specifically  complain 
of  neglect  of  the  junior  classes ;  nor  does  Mr. 
Cumin.  Mr.  Hare  says,  *  I  have  not  detected 
any  neglect  of  the  lower  classes  as  compared 
with  the  upper,  nor  any  abandonment  of  the 
less  promising  pupils  to  their  stupidity  and 
sloth.'  (Ib^  iii.  p.  283.)  Mr.  Wilkinson  says, 
*  I  certainly  detected,  on  several  occasions,  a 
disposition  to  put  forward  prominently  a  few 
select  pupils ;  and,  on  the  avera^,  I  am  disposed 
to  think  the  proficiency  of  the  lower  classes 
hardly  bears  the  same  ratio  to  that  of  the 
upper  classes  which  it  would  do  if  the  exer- 
tions of  the  teacher  were  equally  distributed 
among  all.  This  remark  applies  to  masters. 
I. think  the  level  of  instruction  is  more  fair 
in  girls'  schools.'  (p.  393.)  Dr.  Hodgson 
says, '  In  some  cases  1  have  wished  that  more 
of  the  head  teacher's  time  might  be  devoted 
to  the  younger  classes.  But  this  is  a  point 
on  which  it  is  difficult  to  judge  without  longer 
and  more  repeated  observation  than  it  was 
in  my  power  to  make.'  (p.  641.^  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Assistant-Commissioners,  then, 
is  moderate,  and  such  as  all  sensible  men 
would  approve.  It  amounts  to  a  warning  to 
teachers  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the  plea- 
sure of  instructing  their  advanced  pupils,  and 
a  reproof  to  them  for  having  in  sonM  cases 
done  so.  It  must,  in  feirness,  be  said  that 
this  does  not  justify  the  strong  assertions  that 
have  lately  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
neglect  of  the  junior  classes. 

In  July  last  Mr.  Low  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*  I  think  it  probable  that  the  criticism  [of  the 
Oommissioners]  is  in  some  degree  well  founded, 
because  I  never  saw  a  public  school  in  England 
where  too  much  attention  was  not  given  to  the 

upper  classes I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 

schools  intended  for  the  poorer  classes  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  same  influences. ....  I  do 
not  expect  to  see  the  time  when  the  same  thing 
may  not  be  said,  with  more  or  lees  Justice,  of 
the  public  education  of  the  country.' — (JSjpeeeh^ 
p.  7.) 

Closely  connected,  but  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  this,  is  the  complaint  made  by 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  that  the  elemen- 
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tarj  subjects,  reading,  writiog,  and  arithme- 
tic, are  disregarded.  This  complaint  is  based 
upon  the  reiterated  charges  of  the  inspectors, 
in  which  they  urge  on  masters  and  mistresses 
the  imperative  duty  of  devoting  themselves 
to  elementary  subjects.  These  charges  are 
very  strong,  and  they  ought  to  be  very  strong, 
for,  as  Mr.  Cook  says, '  there  is  and  always 
will  be  great  danger  lest  teachers,  of  consi- 
derable ability  and  even  energy,  should  ne- 
glect the  somewhat  mechanical  and  certainly 
most  fatiguing  work,  of  bestowing  upon  every 
section  and  every  individual  child  that  amount 
of  care  and  systematic  attention  which  is  re- 
quisite in  order  to  secure  proficiencey  in  those 
elementarv  subjects  upon  which  real  progress 
in  all  teachers  of  elementary  education  prin- 
cipally depends.'  {Min^  185T-8,  p.  262.)  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  urgency 
in  enforcing  this  point  need  not  be  so  much 
a  proof  of  Uie  teachers  having  neglected  their 
duty,  as  of  the  inspectors  fulfilliBfi;  theirs.  For, 
as  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  such 
words  of  warning  will  never,  under  any  sys- 
tem, be  unnecessary.  And  those  words,  strong 
as  they  most  properly  are,  have  to  be  judged 
of  by  the  side  of  such  qualifying  statements 
as  these,  which  are  culled  from  the  last  vo- 
lume of  annual  Reports : — 

'  There  is  good  reason,  as  was  the  case  last 
year,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  sohool- 
ohildren  in  the  subjects  of  their  instruction,  and 
especially  in  the  elementary  and  more  impor- 
tant 8abjeotB.'—(ifr.  WatJein^9E8p<>rt,^.4Q,) 

'  I  think  I  see  a  deoided  tendency  now  going 
on  to  stick  to  what  may  be  called  necessary 
subjects.  By  necessary  subjects,  I  mean  read- 
ing, writing,  spelling,  religious  knowledge,  and 
arithmetic,  and,  in  girls'  schools,  needlework ' 
^{Mr,  Kennedy^s  B^xyrt^  p.  96.) 

^  The  Parliamentai^  grant  has  placed  within 
reach  of  the  working  population  a  sound 
althougln  plain  education  for  their  children.  I 
do  not  refer  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  their 
studies,  but  to  their  knowledge  of  a  few  elemen- 
tary subjects.'— (itfr.  Stewards  Report^  p.  121.) 

*■  The  three  Indispensable  elements  of  educa- 
tion— ^reading,  writmg,  and  arithmetic— evi- 
dently receive,  as  they  ought  to  do,  the  largest 
share  of  attention,  and  are  most  snooessfnily  in- 
culcated.'—(ifr.  Bawteads  Beport,  p.  162.) 

The  result  of  the  year's  Report  ii^  that 
reading  is  taught  excellendy  well  or  fairly  in 
89  per  cent.,  moderately  in  less  than  11  per 
cent,  and  badly  in  ^  per  cent  of  inspected 
schools;  that  writing  is  taught  excellentiy 
well  or  fairly  in  91  per  cent,  moderately  in 
9  per  cent,  and  badly  in  about  }  per  cent ; 
and  that  arithmetic  is  taught  excellentiy  well 
or  &irly  in  83^  per  cent,  moderately  in  16 
per  cent,  and  badly  in  1^  per  cent  of  the 
same  schools.  It  must  be  recollected  that, 
ont  of  every  100  schools  inspected,  some  20 


are  not  under  certificated  teachers,  and  these 
schools  are  almost  invariably  the  worst 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  are  divided 
in  their  opinions.  The  Commissioners  quote 
some  of  their  statements,  and  it  is  most  pro- 
per that  these  statements  should  be  put  pro- 
minently forward ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time 
desirable  that  the  following  passages  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  buried  in  vols,  ii, 
and  iii. : 

^  As  regards  disinclination  to  bestow  the  pro- 
pen  degree  of  attention  on  the  elementary 
branches  of  education,  I  may  say  that,  while  I 
have  found  a  disposition  to  prefer  ^*  higher  sub- 
jects," any  such  disposition  is  held  eflfectually  in 
check  by  regard  for  the  prosperity  of  the  schools 
and  the  prospect  of  inspection.' — {Dr.EodgwiCt 
Report^  vol.  iii.  p.  641.) 

*  It  is,  however,  certain  that,  so  far  as  range 
of  subject-matter  goes,  there  is  no  tendency  to 
aim  at  over-educating  in  the  existing  83*stems  of 
public  schools.'— (i/r.  JenJciru^e  R^porL  vol.  ii. 
p.  647.)  * 

I 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  facts  and  opinions 
that  we  must  interpret  the  now  famous  pas- 
sage of  the  Commissioners:  **The  great 
majority  of  the  children  do  not  learn,  or 
learn  imperfectly,  the  most  necessary  part  of 
what  they  come  to  learn — reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic'  This  may  mean  very  mu<^ 
or  very  little.  What  is  *  imperfectly  ?'  If 
it  means  that  the  majority  of  the  children  go 
away  having  learnt  nothing  or  next  to  no- 
thing of  reading,  writing,  and  summing,  it  is 
not  true ;  if  it  means  that  they  do  not  reach 
perfection  in  those  arts,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is 
not  a  ground  for  introducing  a  new  system  of 
instruction.  Miffht  not  the  same  be  said  of 
our  public  schools  and  universities,  substitut- 
ing the  words  '  Latin  and  Greek'  for  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  ?  , 

The  fourth  and  last  defect  which  the  Com- 
missioners have  pointed  out  in  the  existing 
system,  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words. 
Mr.  Senior  says  that  it  is  difiScult  to  deal 
with  it  seriously.  It  is  the  pressure  on  the 
central  office.  There  are  such  offices  as  the 
Foreign-office,  the  Colonial-office,  the  Home- 
office,  the  Post-office,  the  office  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society's  Office.  If  these  offices 
do  not  brei^  down  at  their  centre,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Educational  Department  of 
the  Privy  Council  should  do  so.  Outsiders 
think  that  the  complication  of  business  might 
be  readily  reformed  by  what  Mr.  Arnold 
gentiy  terms  'forms  less  multiplied'  {Rep.  iv., 
p.  74);  by  less  'circumlocution,'  less  red- 
tape,  fewer  questions,  and  some  curtailment 

*  See  also  ifi-.   WindM't  Rep&rt,  vol  iL  p.  %i% 
sod  Mr.  ffareU  -B^fi  t^  i^Jv?^^  ^^ 
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of  that  *]oDg  oorrespondence  on  the  establish- 
mcDt  of  a  school'  (ih,  i.  p.  326),  over  which 
maoy  a  school-manager  has  sighed. 

"We  have  shown  the  Commissioners'  esti- 
mate of  the  excellences  and  defects  of  the 
existing  system,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
grounds  on  which  that  estimate  has  been 
founded,  and  by  which  it  must  be  modified. 
We  need  not  now  enter  into  the  scheme 
which  they  propose,  as  they  say,  to  supple- 
ment, but,  as  would  really  be  the  case,  to  sup- 
plant it  It  would  be  slayine  the  slain  to 
argue  at  any  length  against  Sie  plan  which 
they  recommend.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  lived  at  all.  As  Mr.  Lowe  expressed  it, 
*  It  leaves  us  with  all  our  imperfections  on  our 
head,  without  giving  the  means  to  remove 
any  one  of  them.'  [Speech,  p.  19.)  The  essen- 
tial feature  of  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  rate 
in  aid  of  schools,  which  was  to  have  been 
raised  locally  and  administered  locally,  by  a 
County  Board  of  Education  elected  by  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  or  by  a  Borough 
Board  of  Education  appointed  by  the  Town 
Council.     This  was  in  Itself  enough. 

To  the  Revised  Code  we  must  now  turn 
our  attention.  After  Mr.  Lowe's  special  as- 
surance to  •  Parliament  that  they  need  be 
in  no  fear  of  a  coup^etaty  and  that  the  Go- 
vernment thought  *  it  would  be  rash  and  im- 
prudent to  sweep  away  a  machinery  which 
had  been  constructed  with  great  labour,  care, 
and  dexterity — which,  although  it  might  be 
complicated  and  difficult  to  work,  had  an- 
swered many  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
designed — in  order  to  substitute  the  new  and 
untried  plan  of  trusting  merely  to  the  results 
of  examinations '  (p.  27),  a  burst  of  indignant 
surprise  was  not  unnatural  when  it  appeared 
that  the  Committee  had  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session  cancelled  the  whole  code  of  Mi- 
nutes and  Regulations  hitherto  in  force,  and 
that  they  had  substituted  for  it  a  Code,  into 
which  there  were  introduced  several  new 
principles,  and  in  which  the  great  mass  of 
details  had  been  altered. 

Simplification  is  the  key-note  of  the  Re- 
vised Code*  This  is  carried  out  with  regard 
to  book-grants,  by  abolishing  them;  with 
reffard  to  scientific  apparatus  grants,  by  abo- 
lishing them ;  with  regard  to  grants  for  draw- 
ing, by  abolishing  uiem ;  with  regard  to 
grants  for  industrialwork,  by  abolishing  them ; 
with  regard  to  grants  to  infant  schools,  by 
abolishing  them;  with  regard  to  grants  to 
ragged  schools,  by  abolishing  them ;  with  re- 
gud  to  special  grants  to  evening  schools,  by 
abolishing  them ;  with  regard  to  retiring  pen- 
sions, by  abolishing  them ;  with  regard  to 
grants  to  school  societies,  by  abolishing  them ; 
with  regard  to  small  building  and  furnishing 
grants,  by  abolishing  them.    We  have  no 


fault  to  find  with  these  simplifications.  It  is 
time  for  these  grants,  ot  most  of  them,  to 
cease ;  but  it  is  a  more  serious  matter  when 
it  appears  that  the  same  sort  of  simplification 
is  employed  with  regard  to  the  augmentation- 
grant  to  the  salaries  of  masters,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the.  grant  for  pupil -teachers,  which 
have  been  hitherto  considered  the  bone  and 
sinews  of  the  whole  system.  No  doubt  it  is 
contemplated  that  these  two  grants  will  be 
made  up  by  the  managers  of  the  several 
schools  out  of  the  capitation  grant,  into  which 
everything  else  is  now  merged;  but  how  this 
will  be  possible  has  not  yet  been  shown. 

There  is  a  question  of  justice  and  a  ques- 
tion of  expediency  involved  in  the  change. 
The  8000  certificated  teachers,  as  the  Com* 
missioners  say,  are  the  creation  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council.     We  have  no  wish  to  see 
our  schoolmasters  become  public  functiona- 
ries and  servants  of  the  State,  rather  than  of 
the  school-committee.     We  think,  too,  that 
some  of  them  have  shown  symptoms  of  tur- 
bulence and  discontent,  which  not  only  re- 
quire to  be  summarily  checked  and  put  down, 
but  which,  if  universal,  would  be  sufficient  to 
justify  the  extinction  of  the  whole  class.     No 
doubt  it  tickled  the  vanity  of  *  Mr.  Snell  of 
East  Coker,  Yeovil,'  to  be  described  in  the 
Report  as  'an  intelligent  schoolmaster,  stat- 
ing well  the  feelings  of  many  of  his  class ;' 
but  the  poor  man  did  not  know  into  what  a 
pit  of  destruction  he  was  being  gently  led, 
when  he  was  induced  to  send  for  publication 
such  stuff  as  this: — 'Society  has  not  yet 
learned  how  to  value  them  (trained  teachers). 
This  they  feel  with  all  the  sensitiveness  that 
belongs  to  educated  and  professional  men.' 
They  are  *a  mere  social  nonentity.'     *The 
lawyer  ...  the  parson  ...  the  doctor,'  don't 
know  them.     *  We  conceive  ourselves  not 
holding  that  place  in  public  estimation  we 
may  iustly  expect  to  hold.    Let  us  be  ac- 
knowledged as  an  educated,  honourable,  and 
important  body.'  {Rep.  i.  p.  169.)     The  un- 
fortunate pedagc^e  did  not  know  that  the 
Commissioners  were  only  giving  him  plenty 
of  rope.     He,  and  others  like  him,  who  have 
been  displaying  themselves,  much   to  their 
own   satisfaction,  in  a  valuable  educational 
periodica],   which    appears    monthly,    have 
thoroughly  succeeded  m  hanging  both  them- 
selves and  their  more  modest  brethren.    Ne- 
vertheless it  is  not  usual  in  England  abruptly 
to  take  9way  from  actual  possessors  what  they 
have  learned  to  regard  as  their  own,  and  to 
disappoint  the    reasonable    expectations  of 
whole  classes  of  men.    We  do  not  say  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  pay  the  present 
possessors  of  certificates  their  augmentation 
to  the  end  of  their  lives,  but  that  it  would  be 
unjust  to  withdraw  that  payment  abruptly, 
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and  until  the  teacher  was  able  to  make  np 
his  salary  by  other  meaDs. 

The  next  question  is,  as  to  the  expediency 
of  the  change.  Is  it  wise  to  throw  all  the 
public  grants  into  the  form  of  one  capita- 
tion grant?  It  is  a  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners,  borrowed  by  them  from  Dr. 
Temple,  and  now  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  Council.  One  objection  is,  that  there 
neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  means  of  check- 
ing an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  cheating. 
The  inspector. may  *  verify  the  registers,'  but 
what  shall  have  prevented  the  master  from 
cooking  the  registers  to  any  extent  the  eve- 
ning before  the  arrival  of  the  inspector,  or, 
if  he  wishes  to  be  more  cautious,  week  by 
week,  or  day  by  day  ?  Ho  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  add  dots  instead  of  leaving  blanks, 
or,  still  more  easy,  to  forget  to  insert  an  a  to 
denote  absence ;  and  for  each  dot  that  he 
adds,  or  each  a  that  he  forgets  to  insert,  one 
penny  will  go  into  his  own  pocket  out  of  the 
public  purse.  We  say  with  confidence  that 
it  is  impossible  to  devise  a  scheme  by  which 
the  accuracy  of  the  registers  can  be  tested. 
Single-entry  or  double-entry,  arrange  it  how 
you  will,  you  have  nothing  but  the  honesty 
of  the  master  on  wliich  to  rely.  In  the  case 
of  masters  and  mistresses  who  have  been  care- 
fully trained  for  two  years  in  colleges  con- 
ducted on  a  religious  basis,  and  who  are  brought 
under  the  influence  of  a  high-minded  and  en- 
ergetic clergyman,  we  do  not  doubt  that  this 
honesty  may  be  relied  on.  But  the  school- 
masters of  England  are  a  large  and  increas- 
ing body.  At  present  the  capitation  money 
does  not  go  to  the  teachers.  It  belongs  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  school,  while  the  teach- 
ers' ^rant  is  a  definite  sum  allowed  them  in 
the  torm  of  an  augmentation  of  their  salary. 
But  according  to  the  proposed  scheme  a 
penny  is  to  be  paid  for  every  time  that  a 
child  comes  to  school,  morning,  afternoon,  or 
evening,  after  the  first  hundred  attendances. 
Out  of  these  pence  are  to  be  paid  teachers, 
.  pupil-teachers,  and  all  miscellaneous  expenses 
of  the  school.  The  manager  will  say  to  the 
master, '  I  require  so  much  for  pupil-teachers, 
so  much  for  miscellaneous  expenditure;  I 
guarantee  you  the  same  sum  that  I  pay  you 
at  present,  and  you  must  make  up  your  aug- 
mentation grant,  which  you  now  lose,  by  the 
extra  capitation  pence.'  Consequently  every 
surreptitiously  added  dot  or  forgotten  a  will 
be,  in  the  master's  estimation,  a  penny  in  the 
master'-s  pocket  Is  it  right  to  expose  him 
to  this  temptation  ?  * 

*  Thi»  Bchoolroatten  .and  miBtrefltea,  rightly  or 
wronglvi  coosider  themselves  aggrieved  by  their 
salary  being  cut  ofL  We  have  beard  of  their  en- 
oouragibgieaoh. other  with  the  prospect  of  falsify- 


The  scheme  of  individually  examining  all 
children  who  claim  the  capitation  grant,,  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  of  with- 
holding one-third  upon  failure  in  any  one  of 
these  subjects,  is  contrary  to  the  judgment  of 
Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  and  of  Mr. 
Tufnell,  nor  docs  it  meet  the  approval  of  Dr. 
Temple,  who  is  the  real  author  of  so  many 
of  the  Commissioners'  and  Committee's  re- 
commendations. Sir  James  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth  says : 

*•  I  think  that  the  tendency  of  soch  a  system 
would  be  this:~Instead  of  examining  the  gene- 
ral moral  relations  of  the  school,  and  all  the 
phenomena  which  meet  the  eye,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inspector  would  be  concentrated 
necessarily  opon  some  two  or  three  elements  of 
education.  I  thiuk  that  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible tor  him  by  examining  those  Uiree  ele- 
ments of  education  to  test  the  condition  of  the 
mhooV— {Report^  i.  p.  281.) 

In  his  second  letter  to  Lord  Granville,  Sir 
James  proposes  a  modified  examination-plan 
of  his  own,  which  would  undoubtedly  bo 
preferable  to  that  of  the  Revised  Code,  but 
which  still  is  far  too  complicated  and  cum- 
brous. There  is,  at  first  sight,  something 
very  attractive  in  the  idea  of  payment  ac- 
cording to  results  proved  by  separate  and  in- 
dividual examination  in  elementary  subjects. 
It  is  only  on  looking  closely  into  it  that  its 
difficulties  become  apparent.  In  1853  some- 
thing of  the  sort  was  attempted,  but  it  was 
given  up  as  soon  as  tried,  because  the  inspec- 
tors declared  it  to  be  impracticable.  This 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Lingen  ;  but  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  statement  The  truth  is, 
that  the  migratory  state  of  the  population, 
the  indifference  and  caprice  of  parents,  the 
gross  ignorance  of  immigrant  children,  the 
incapacity  of  naturally  inapt  scholars,  and 
the  irregularity  of  attendance  at  school, 
make  it  an  impossibility  to  judge  what  is 
the  real  amount  of  work  which  a  teacher  has 
done  throughout  the  year,  by  an  examination 
of  each  child  that  happens  to  be  present  on 
one  day  of  the  year  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

*  A  capitation  grant,'  says  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttle- 
worth,  ^  based  upon  an  examination  of  indi- 
vidual children,  does  not  pay  for  the  work  done 
in  the  school.  It  is  impossible  by  examination, 
without  arrangements  too  minute  and  expensive 
to  be  practicable,  accurately  to  test  individually 
the  work  done  in  the  elementary  schools  of  a 
great  nation.  To  do  this  the  following  arrange- 
ments are  indi^nsabie: — An  impartial  ex- 
aminer, on  the  entrance  of  eaoh  child  (or  within 
a  short  time  afterwards,  a  week  for  example), 
must  record  its  state  of  cleanliness  aptitude  for 

ing  their  registers  in  an  unlimited  degree,  and  so 
revenging  themselves  for  th^  loss,   y  ic 
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school  diselpHne  and  InHnictioii,  capacity,  and 
actual  acqnireinents.  Then  the  inspector,  hay- 
iug  before  him  these  facts,  and  the  nninber  of 
dajs  which  the  scholar  has  attended  in  each 
month  of  the  preceding  year,  might  form  an  ap- 
proximate opinion  on  the  work  done  in  the 
school  He  wonld  still  be  ig:noraot  of  the 
amount  of  hindrances  in  the  home  of  the  child, 
bat  he  might  accept  irregularity  of  attendance 
as  a  scale  with  which  to  measare  these.  Bat  it 
is  obvious  that  any  system  so  minute  and  deli- 
cate presents  insuperable  difficulties,  from  the 
cost  of  the  machinery  required  to  carry  it  into 
execution.*~(Z;d<^  on  ike  RetUed  Code^  p.  81.) 

The  proposal  of  grouping  by  age  would  by 
itself  show  that  the  framers  of  the  regnla- 
tioDs  knew  nothing  of  schools  and  school- 
masters. It  is  evident  that,  under  such  a 
system,  the  teacher  would  give  no  time  or 
care  to  the  dull  children,  or  to  those  whd 
attended  irregularly,  because  they  could 
never  be  made  to  pass  the  examination  of 
th^ir  group ;  nor  need  he  spend  much  trouble 
on  the  quick  children,  because  they  would 
rapidly  pass  not  only  their  own  examination, 
but  that  of  the  gro^P  above  them.  Bureau- 
crat ically  this  is  no  doubt  quite  wrons, 
but  in  actual  life  the  intelligence  of  -chil- 
dren will  not  develop  according  to  the 
standard  of  red-tape.  Again,  how  are  the 
children  to  be  ordinarily  taught?  In  the 
groups  determined  by  age?  In  this  case 
uie  quick  boys  will  be  thwarted,  baffled, 
checked,  and  kept  back  by  their  slower  and 
more  ignorant  compeers  in  age.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  arranged  in  classes  de- 
termined according  to  ability,  the  whole  of 
the  ordinary  organisation  of  the  school  will 
have  to  be  altered  on  the  day  of  the  inspec- 
tor's visit;  the  children,  discomposed  by  the 
change,  will  be  unable  to  do  as  well  as  usual, 
and  the  inspector  will  be  totally  unable  to 
form  any  satisfactory  judgment  with  respect 
to  the  discipline  and  everyday  state  of  the 
school. 

The  regulation  forbidding  a  child  to  be 
presented  \ox  the  sake  of  earning  the  capitation 
grant  after  he  has  reached  the  age  of  twelve, 
must  of  course  be  given  up :  the  wonder  is, 
why  it  was  ever  made,  as  its  sole  purpose 
seems  to  be  to  discourage  the  laudable  efforts 
now  made  to  keep  children  at  school  as  long 
as  possible.  Nor  can  Parliament  allow  infant 
schools  to  be  destroyed  by  the  refusal  of  all 
aid  to  children  under  three,  and  to  all  chil- 
dren under  five,  who  have  not  passed  an  ex- 
amination which  children  under  five  could 
not  pass.  The  requirement  of  sixteen  atten- 
dances during  the  thirty-one  days  previous  to 
the  examination  must  also  be  of  course  an- 
nulled. 

But  there  is  a  more  serious  objection  than 
any  of  these  to  the  intended  examination. 


For  the  first  time  a  line  has  been  drawn  be- 
tween secular  and  religious  instruction ;  and 
the.  lesson  is  practically  taught,  that  the 
Queen  or  the  Queen's  officers  care  nothing 
for  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  children 
of  the  poor,  provided  only  they  can  read, 
write,  and  cipher. 

That  this  is  a  point  which  has  been  always 
iealously  guarded,  will  be  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing very  valuable  reminiscence  of  what 
is  now  becoming  to  many  a  matter  of  history, 
rather  than  of  their  own  experience : — 

*  The  Oommissioners  state  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  minority  of  their  number,  the  inquiries  of 
the  Queen's  inspectors'  should  be  confined  in  all 
cases  to  secular  instruction.  Very  different 
were  the  views  expressed  by  the  Committee  of 
the  National  Society  when  the  same  proposal 
was  made,  by  the  Committee  of  Council  in  1839. 
On  that  occasion  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Society  transmitted  to  their  Lordships  the  fol- 
lowing remonstrance: — "With  respect  to  the 
object  of  such  inspection  they  desire  to  remark 
that,  if  secular  instruction,  to  the  exclusion  of 
religious,  be  made  the  silWect  of  investigation 
by  a  person  acting  under  Koyal  authority,  and 
of  official  reports  made  by  him  to  the  legislature, 
the  former  vrill  undoubtedly  be  encouraged,  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  latter.  The  master 
will  almost  unavoidably  devote  his  chief  atten- 
tion to  that  department  in  which  his  scholars, 
by  a  display  of  their  proficiency,  will  bring  him 
credit  with  the  Government,  and  will  neglect 
the  other,  which  the  Government  passes  over 
without  notice.  He  will  be  more  anxious  to  see 
his  pupils  exhibit  their  attainments  in  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  history,  than  to  instil  into  their 
minds,  antl  impress  upon  their  hearts,  that  less 
showy,  but  more  valuable  knowledge,  to  which 
every  other  kind,  desirable  as  it  may  be,  ought 
to  be  secondary  and  subservient,  and  by  which 
alone  they  can  be  triuned  to  moral  duty  here,  or 
prepared  for  happiness  hereafter.  The  same 
pernicious  prejudice  ^vill  be  apt  to  arise  in  the 
minds  of  parents,  and  still  more  of  children, 
who  will  naturally  undervalue  lessons  to  which 
no  regard  is  paid  on  the  day  of  examination." 
In  another  part  of  the  same  letter  the  Committee 
of  the  National  Society  declare  that  "  they  can 
never  sanction  or  approve  any  system  of  inspec- 
tion which  does  not  distinctly  recognise  the 
paramount  importance  of  religious,  as  compared 
with  secular  instruction.'*  The  Committee  thus 
conclude: — ^"To  the  maintenance  of  these  prin- 
ciples they  consider  themselves  bound  by  the 
very  terms  on  which  the  Sovereign  granted  to 
the  Society  its  Charter  of  Incorporation.  We 
are  satisfied  that  the  best  interest  of  these  realms^ 
can  in  no  way  be  more  effectually  promotef.l  than 
by  the  encouragement  of  moral  and  religious 
e<lucation  throaghout  all  classes  of  our  people.** 
These  representations  were  at  first  ineffectual, 
and  the  Committee  resolved  that,  instead  of  any 
longer  recommending  applications  for  aid  to  the 
Committee  of  Council,  tney  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, advise  the  clergy  and  promoters  of  schools 
hot  to  accept  grants  of  public  money  until  in- 
spection was  placed  upon  a  more  satisfactory 
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basis.  The  resolt  of  this  resolation  was  that, 
ont  of  two  hcmdred  and  foor  applicants  for 
Government  aid,  only  forty-foor  aooepted  it; 
and  of  that  small  number  fourteen  alterwards 
deolined  it. 

*8ome  months  afterwards,  the  late  Aroh- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  as  Primate,  entered  into 
negociations  with  the  Committee  of  Oounoil  for 
t^e  adjustment  of  this  difference,  and  prevailed 
upon  their  Lordships  to  issue  an  Order  in  Ooun- 
oil, dated  the  10th  of  August,  1840,  by  which 
it  was  arranged  that  the  Axchbishops,  each  with 
regard  to  his  own  province,  should  be  at  liberty 
to  recommend  any  person  or  persons  for  the 
office  of  inspector ;  that  without  their  concur- 
rence no  inspector  should  be  appointed  or  re- 
tained in  office ;  that  the  instructions  to  the  in- 
spectors with  regard  to  religious  teaching  should 
be  framed  by  the  Archbishops ;  aud  that  copies 
of  the  reports  on  Ohurch  schools  should  be  sent 
to  the  Archbishop  of  the  province  and  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese.  ^ 

*Thb  concordat  contained  all  the  securities 
that  the  Church  could  desire  with  reference  to 
inspection;  and  accordingly  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  of  the  National  Society,  held  on 
the  16th  of  August,  •1840,  the  above  Order  in 
Council  having  been  read  by  the  Archbishop, 
tiie  following  resolution  was  unanimoudy  agreed 
upon : — ^^  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  committee 
be  conveyed  to  his  Grace  the  President,  for 
the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  conducting  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  for 
concluding  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Natio- 
nal Society  is  enabled  to  resume  its  recommen- 
dation of  cases  for  aid  out  of  the  sums  voted  by 
Parliament  for  educatfon.***  The  conconlat  of 
1840  has  now  been  in  operation  above  twenty 
years;  it  has  given  universal  Slatisfaction ;  no 
voice  has  ever  been  raised  against  it ;  upon  the 
faith  of  it  millions  have  been  expended  on 
national  education ;  and  yet  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  above-quoted 
j^atuitous  expression  of  opinion, — "  The  mino- 
rity of  us  think  that  the  inquiries  of  the  inspec- 
tor should  be  confined  in  all  cases  to  the  secular 
instruction.**' — (DiieouragemenU  to  ReligiouB 
Teaching y  ^.,  p.  1.) 

The  Committee  of  Council  does  not  go  so 
£ar  as  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners,  but 
the  new  regulations  will  undoubtedly  tend 
in  the  same  direction,  both  by  drawing  the 
line  of  distinction,  which  may  be  readily 
hereafter  widened,  and  by  fixing  the  atten- 

*  Had  Dr.  Yau^^ian  been  aware  of  these  faets^ 
he  could  not  have  written  the  last  few  pagee  of 
his  temperate  but  somewhat  superficial  pamphlet 
It  is  assumed  by  him,  and  still  more  by  others, 
that  *  the  clamour  which  greeted  the  iDtroduction 
of  our  existing  system'  has  been  proved  by  events 
to  have  been  wholly  senseless.  A  perusal  of  Sir 
James  K.  Sbuttleworth's  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commissioners  will  show  that  'the  clamom**  in 

Question  had  the  effect  of  changing  the  whole 
biracter  of  the  Government  educational  scheme, 
and  of  converting  it  firom  a  comprehensive  and 
non-religious  to  a  denominational  and  religioutf 
system. 


tion  of  the  master  (and  that  from  the  most 
influential  of  all  reasons)  on  other  subjecta, 
to  the  exclusion  of  religious  knowledge. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  religious  know- 
ledge will  take  care  of  itself;  but  this  has 
been  for  ever  disproved,  even  as  concerns  the 
middle  classes,  by  the  experiment  of  the 
Oxford  Middle  Class  Examinations.  And 
how  much  less  will  it  be  the  case  amongst 
the  poor ;  and  yet,  with  them,  school  is  the 
only  place  where  they  can  be  imbued  with 
a  religious  spirit,  or  acquire  religious  know- 
ledge !  Others  think  that  the  managers,  be- 
ing mainly  clergy,  would  take  care  that  the 
religions  part  of  the  children's  education 
was  not  neglected ;  but  this  implies  a  con- 
stant clerical  supervision,  to  he  exercised  not 
in  co-operation  vntk,  but  in  antagonitm  to 
*the  master^  and  the  working  of  the  system 
will  necessarily  militate  against  any  such 
interference.  For  the  manager  will  be  de- 
pendent on  the  success  of  the  examination 
for  reimbursement  of  the  considerable  sums 
which  he  has  prepaid  to  the  pupil-teachers, 
and  for  a  great  portion  of  the  funds  with 
which  the  school  is  supported.  I^  then,  the 
master  represents  to  him  that  time  spent 
upon  Scripture,  Catechism,  and  Liturgy  will 
tend  to  the  loss  of  the  capitation  grant,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  Scripture,  Ca- 
techism, and  Liturgy  will  be  shelved  for  Uie 
mechanical  drill  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  We  are  happy  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Cory  and  from  Mr.  Lowe,  that  reli^ous 
examination  by  the  inspector  is  still  to  con- 
tinue; but  how  will  this  be  practicable! 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Code  to  require  it ; 
and  after  having  not  only  examined,  hut 
reported^  the  special  merits  or  defects  of 
each  one  of  perhaps  two  hundred  children 
in  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  is  it  likely 
that  public  oflficers  wodd  be  able  to  go 
through  this  additional  and  gratuitous  la- 
bour? 

It  we  pass  from  the  machinery  by  which 
a  school  is  to  be  tested  to  the  machinery 
by  which  it  is  to  be  taught,  we  find  that, 
for  reasons  which  we  cannot  here  state  at 
length,  the  result  of  the  Revised  Code  will 
be  the  abolition  of  pupil-teachers  in  all 
schools  where  the  average  attendance  for 
the  year  is  loss  than  eighty  a  day,  that  is, 
in  all  but  large  town  schools.  The  moni- 
torial system  would  therefore  to  a  very  great 
extent  once  more  supersede  the  system  of 
pupil-teachers.  Before  committing  ourselves 
to  so  great  an  extent  to  this  change,  it  may 
be  well,  again,  to  call  to  mind  what  was 
formerly  the  state  of  teaching  and  discipline 
in  schools  conducted  by  monitors,  and  how 
great  an  amount  of  evidence  there  is  to  the 
superiority  of  pupil  -  teachen    over    them. 
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Again,  the  cntting  oflF  of  the  papil-teachers 
would  cut  off  the  supply  of  suitable  students 
for  training  colleges  :  tiere  would  be  a  cor- 
responding diminution  of  trained  and  certi- 
ficated masters ;  and  thus  a  stop  would  be 
pat  to  the  flow  of  the  fountains,  which  by  the 
quiet  working  of  natural  laws  are  now  gradu- 
ally and  yet  quickly  supplying  the  needs  of 
our  poorer  parishes,  and  making  them  reci- 
pients of  the  public  bounty.  Tne  Commis- 
sioners emphatically  declared  that  they  '  did 
not   recommend   any   reduction    of   aid   at 

firesent  given  to  the  colleges  in  various  forms' 
Rep.  i.  p.  143).  The  Revised  Code  curtails 
their  funds;  cuts  off  their  teachers;  cuts  off 
their  scholars ;  and  takes  away  from  the  stu- 
dents all  motive  for  remaining  beyond  one 
year  under  training,  thereby  still  further 
diminishing  their  income.  If  it  be  said  that 
the  certificated  masters  have  been  overtanght 
during  their  residence  in  the  training  institu- 
tions, tlie  plea  may  be  partially  allowed, 
without  these  consequences  being  therefore 
admitted  to  be  needful.  It  is  using  the  knife 
for  a  disease  which  would  readily  yield  to 
mild  treatment  The  subjects  taught  in 
training  schools  may  be  lowered  with  advan- 
tage, and  we  hope  that  a  set  will  be  made 
against  the  pernicious  habit  of  cramming 
wherever  it  exists;  but  the  masters  and  mis- 
tresses must  be  themselves  educated ;  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  that  high  moral 
character  which  it  is  so  supremely  necessary 
that  they  should  have  could  be  stamped 
upon  them,  considering  their  origin  and  pre- 
vious opportunities,  in  less  than  two  years. 

If  it  is  urged  that  the  real  argument  for 
the  Code  is  the  financial  argument,  we  must 
say  that  the  framers  of  it  do  not  bring  it 
forward  on  economical  grounds.  They  pro- 
fess to  give  by  it  the  same  amount,  of  assist- 
ance that  was  given  before,  although,  it  is 
true,  they  made  their  calculation  so  badly 
that  they  would,  in  fact,  have  cut  off  at  a 
blow,  one-third  or  two-fifths  of  the  aid  now 
given.  If  economy  of  the  grant  is  aimed  at, 
let  it  be  openly  declared,  and  effected  in  the 
best  way  that  can  be  devised,  not  by  a  side- 
wind. Sir  James  K.  Shuttleworth  points  out 
how  the  abruptness  of  the  present  blow,  in- 
ilead  of  developing  local  resources  to  take 
the  place  of  the  public  grant,  would  paralyse 
the  efforts  of  managers  of  schools  in  poor 
districts.    At  the  same  time  he  indicates  a 

Slan  by  which  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  the 
tate  aid  would  elicit  local  means,  and 
reduce  the  grant  from  its  future  maximum  of 
1,200,000/.  to  a  sum  not  greater  than  that 
which  was  voted  last  year. 

If  we  wish  to  know  the  animus  with  which 
the  change  has  been  made,  we  must  turn  to 
the  only  official  commentary  upon  it — Mr. 


Lowe's  speech  in  moving  the  estimates  on 
education.  The  tone  of  what  he  then  said 
is  in  many  i-espects  most  satisfactory.  He 
quietly  puts  aside  the  main  proposals  of  the 
Commissioners.  He  lays  down  some  prin- 
ciples of  which  we  heartily  approve.  *So 
long  as  certain  indispensable  conditions  are 
complied  with,'  he  says,  *  you  ought  to  mini- 
mize your  interference  with  the  management 
of  schools.'  (P.  80.)  That  we  think  a  sound 
principle;  and  we  are  glad  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing : — *  The  schools  will  continue  to  be 
denominational,  and  religious  teaching  must 
be  the  foundation  of  all.  The  inspectors 
will  still  conduct  a  religions  examination, 
where  they  conduct  one  now ;  in  short,  there 
is  no  proposal  to  make  any  change  in  the 
religious  character  of  the  schools.'  We  are 
glad  to  learn  on  such  good  authority  that 
no  change  of  this  nature  was  intended, 
though  such  would  have  been  the  effect. 
So  far  we  say  Mr.  Lowe's  speech  is  most 
satisfactory-,  but  there  are  two  points  to 
which  we  feel  bound  to  call  attention,  as 
they  underlie  the  Code,  out  of  sight,  but 
nearer  to  the  surface  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed, and  awaiting  the  proper  time  at 
which  to  emerge.  One  of  ^them  is  a  matter 
which  Mr.  Lowe  has  more  than  once  brought 
forward  in  Parliament,  and  on  which  he 
has  expressed  strong  personal  opinions.  In 
speaking  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
inspectors  which  will.be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  system  instituted  by  the  new  Minute, 
he  says, — 

'  But  let  me  say  that  if  the  number  of  inspec- 
tors should  become  too  large,  the  Government 
and  the  House  have  the  remedy  in  their  own 
bands.  The  number  of  inspectors  is  far  larger 
than  it  need  be  at  this  moment,  because  each 
denomination  has  its  own  inspectors,  and  it  often 
happens  that  three  or  four  gentlemen  are  sent 
to  the  same  town  to  inspect  the  schools  in  it. 
Thatj  of  course,  involves  an  enormous  waste 
of  time  and  money ;  and  some  good  might  be 
effected  by  making  the  same  gentleman  inspect 
all  classes  of  schools,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  those  belonging  to  the  Roman  Oatholics.' — 
(p.  82.) 

Mr.  Lowe  was,  of  course,  not  aware  that 
hq  was  mistaken  when  he  made  this  state- 
ment, but  he  might  have  been  aware  of  it 
had  he  consulted  the  evidence  given  to  the 
Commissioners,  or  applied  his  own  mind 
closely  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Cook  points 
out  {Evidence^  1022)  that  the  denomina- 
tional character  of  the  inspectors  cannot  pos- 
sibly make  the  last  difference  in  the  number 
of  inspectors  that  are  employed.  Each  in- 
spector by  his  instructions  necessarily  visits 
five  ^or,  if  they  are  small,  seven)  schools 
a-weeK ;  and  he  would  not  visit  more,  what- 
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ever  denominations  they  might  belong  to,  or 
however  near  they  might  be  to  each  other, 
Mr.  Cook  thinks,  indeed,  that  there  might 
possibly  be  a  saving  of  one  inspector  in  the 
case  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  but  with  these 
Mr.  Lowe  is  too  liberal  to  desire  to  interfere. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  slight  increase  in 
the  expenses  of  travelling.  It  is  diflScult  to 
learn  the  exact  amount,  but  we  may  cal- 
culate it  approximately  in  the  following 
manner  ; — Tnere  are  seven  or  eight  British 
and  Foreign  School-inspectors,  and  their  tra- 
velling expenses  are,  we  believe,  from  10/.  to 
15/.  higher  than  those  of  the  Church  of 
England  School-inspectors.  The  cost  of  the 
denominational  inspection  system  we  may 
consider  to  be  the  sum  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  expenses  of  these  two  classes  of 
inspectors;  therefore,  by  doing  away  with 
this  system,  according  to  Mr.  Ix)we's  sugges- 
tion, there  would  not  be  saved  to  the  country 
a  single  inspector  or  any  public  time,  and 
not  more  than  about  100/.*  This  is  a  small 
sum  to  set  against  the  advantages  on  the 
other  side.  By  these  advantages  we  do  not 
merely  mean  the  confidence  that  is  thereby 
given  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  different 
religious  bodies,  that  the  State  is  not  at- 
tempting to  undA'mine  their  specific  religious 
character,  nor  to  that  general  good-will  of 
th^  religious  bodies  towards  their  inspector 
which  is  hereby  secured ;  but  we  wish  to 
point  out  two  results  which  would  follow 
from  a  change  of  the  system :  and  we  call 
the  attention  of  the  Archbishops  of  the  two 
provinces  to  this  point,  as  by  the  Order  in 
Council  of  1840  their  concurrence  is  made 
necessary  before  any  such  change  can  be 
effected.  Should  the  British  and  Dissenting 
schools  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  inspector  of  the  neighbouring  Church  of 
England  schools,  a  cry  would  at  once  arise, 
that  these  inspectors  must  be   laymen,  be- 

*  This  sum  would  be  more  than  saved  by  Mr 
Senior's  common-fiense  suggestion  of  subdividing 
the  several  districts  now  assigned  to  an  inspector 
and  an  assistant-inspector,  abolishing  the  specific 
office  of  assistant-inspector,  and  confining  each 
of  the  gentlemen  now  ranging  indifferently  over 
three  or  four  counties  to  half  or  one-third  of  his 
present  circuit  Can  anything  be  more  unecono- 
mical or  more  incomprehensible,  than  that  Somer- 
setshire, Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall, 
while  finding  employment  for  three  Church  of  Eng- 
land inspectors,  should  yet  belong  to  one  district ; 
so  that  an  inspector  living  at  Bnth  visits,  perhaps, 
the  schools  in  the  Scilly  Isles  (charging  his  travel- 
ling-expenses to  Government),  and  an  inspector 
living  at  Penxance  visits  the  schools  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  Bath  (also  charsiug  his  travel- 
ling-expenses to  Government)?  and  this  when,  as 
Mr.  Senior  says,  '  they  belong  to  the  same  rank  of 
life,  they  have  received  the  same  education,  and 
they  perform  the  some  duties.'  (Suggestiont,  p. 
349.) 


cause  clergymen  would  not  be  admitted  into 
Dissenting  schools.  If  the  inspectors  are 
laymen,  examination  in  religion  must  be 
given  up ;  for,  as  Dr.  Morel  I  remarks,  in  a 
sympathising  reply  to  Mr.  Miall,  '  the  reli- 
gious element'  and  *  clerical  inspectors'  imply 
each  the  other  {ib^  1469)  ;  and  no  doubt  the 
practical  abolition  of  the  religious  examina- 
tion by  the  new  Code  tends  towards  the 
abolition  of  clerical  inspectors.  When  wo 
had  got  so  far,  another  step  would  soon  fol- 
low. At  present  Dissenters  elect  to  be  exa- 
mined by  laymen  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England,  because  Wesleyans  would  not 
have  confidence  in  Independent  inspectors, 
nor  Independents  in  Wesleyan  inspectors. 
But  should  there  be  one  staff  of  inspectors 
for  all  the  public  day-schools  in  England, 
the  Dissenters,  as  such,  would  naturally 
enough  insist  on  having  a  certain  proportion 
of  Dissenting  inspectors  upon  it,  who  would 
nevertheless  be  almost  entirely  occupied  in 
the  inspection  of  Church  of  England  schools. 
We  are  constrained  to  add,  that  if  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's  Letter  contains  a  just  represen- 
tation of  the  occurrences  to  which  it  relates, 
some  shyness  may  well  be  felt  with  respect 
to  lay-inspectors,  although  professedly  belong- 
ing to  the  Established  Church. 

The  other  point  in  Mr.  Lowe's  speech  to 
which  we  have  to  call  attention  is  his  advo- 
cacy of  a  Conscience  Clause.  We  give  cre- 
dit to  Mr,  Lowe  for  choosing  his  positions  of 
attack  well.  The  conscience  clause  contro- 
versy is  no  new  one,  but  its  supporters  have 
had  new  zeal  given  to  them  by  the  conces- 
sion of  the  Bishops  in  the  case  of  the  En- 
dowed Schools  Bill. 

The  Education  Commissioners  quote  the 
clause  in  which  this  concession  is  embodied : — 

»  We  observe  that  by  the  Act  (28  Vict,  c  11) 
passed  last  session  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
endowed  schools,  the  trustees  or  governors  of 
every  endowed  school  are  from  time  to  time 
authorised  and  bound  ^*  to  make  such  orders  as, 
whilst  they  shall  not  interfere  with  the  religious 
teaching  of  other  scholars,  as  now  fixed  by  sta- 
tute or  other  legal  requirement,  and  shall  not 
authorise  any  religions  teaching  other  than  that 
previously  afforded  in  the  school,  sltail  neverthe- 
less provide  for  admitting  to  the  benefit  of  the 
school  the  children  of  parents  not  in  communion 
with  the  church,  sect,  or  denomination,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrines  or  formularies  of  which  reli- 
gious instruction  is  to  be  afforded  under  the 
endowment  of  the  said  school,"  * 

They  proceed  to  comment  as  follows  : — 

*  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  that 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  legislature  for  the 
regulation  of  endowed  sehoole  shall  be  extended 
to  all  eehools  aided  by  public  funds,  it  Is  not  be- 
cause we  regard  it  as  indefensible  on  the  grounda 
of  J'>«tioe.'-(J?<!po5^.,y^8^4j)^  J^^^ 
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The  Ck>miii]8aioners  here  represent  the  con- 
science clause  as  made  Applicable  to  all  en- 
dowed schools,  and  ar^ae  from  endowed 
schools  to  aided  national  schools.  But  the 
&ct  is,  that  it  was  not  all  endowed  schools 
to  which  the  clause  applied,  but  only  that 
class  of  endowed  schools  in  which  the  en- 
dowment instrument  made  no  express  men- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  religious  teach- 
ing which  was  to  be  adopted.  This  over- 
throws the  argument  on  which  they  show 
the  wish  but  not  the  courage  to  make  a 
recommendation.  Between  all  endowed 
echools  and  all  national  echoolB  aided  by  pub- 
lic fande  there  might  seem  to  be  an  analogy ; 
but  between  those  endowed  echools  which  do 
not  require  a  epecifie  religious  teaching  by 
their  endowment  instrument^  and  the  national 
schools  which  do  require  a  specific  religious 
teaching  by  their  trust  deedy  there  is  none. 
This  enactnaent,  as  Mr.  Senior  remarks)  is 
almost  neutralised  by  the  following  proviso 
(which  forms  part  of  the  very  same  section)  : 
*•  Provided  always  that  in  the  instrument 
r^ilating  such  endowment  nothing  be  con- 
tained expressly  requiring  the  children  edu- 
cated under  such  endowment  to  learn  or  to 
be  instructed  according  to  the  doctrines  or 
formularies  of  such  church,  sect,  or  denomi- 
nation.' 

Mr.  ^enior  and  Mr.  Lowe  both  assail  the 
National  Society  as  being  the  obstacle,  by 
means  of  its  12,200  schools  and  its  million 
children,  to  the  general  adoption  of  a  con- 
science clause.  We  believe  that  they  are 
right.  The  first  term  of  union  of  the  National 
Society  is  as  follows : — *  The  children  are  to 
be  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in 
the  Liturgy  and  Catechism  of  the  Established 
Church.'  This  clause  once  stood  as  follows : 
— *  All  the  children,  without  exception,  shall 
be  instructed  in  the  Catechism.'  The  words 
'all'  and  *  without  exception'  have  been 
omitted,  with  the  special  oDJect  of  giving  the 
clergyman  in  each  parish  a  discretion  as  to 
the  exemption  of  individual  children.  This 
discretionary  power  displeases  Mr.  Lowe.  He 
says  that  the  words  will  not  bear  the  con- 
struction which  they  have  borne  ever  since 
the  words  *  all '  and  *  without  exception '  were 
omitted.  The  true  construction,  he  says,  is 
that  no  discretion  is  left  with  regard  to  indi- 
vidual exemption ;  and  he  represents  himself 
as  being  put  in  a  position  '  hardly  tolerable,' 
by  the  want  of  conscientiousness  displayed 
by  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society. 
He  and  the  committee  are  frequently  brought 
into  contact  with  each  other,  as  they  both 
have  to  deal  .with  the  same  schools,  and  Mr. 
Lowe  appears  before  us  as  the  young  partner 
hurried  by  his  hardened  colleagues  into 
'  doing   that  which    he  always  does  with 


shame.'  Conscientious  scruples  are  to  be 
looked  upon  with  respect  We  hope  that 
Mr.  Henley,  whose  sound  English  sense,  and 
unwearied  attention  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, make  him  a  better  exponent  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  country  than  any  other  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  satisfied  these  scruples 
of  Mr.  Lowe,  by  showing  that  the  rule  of  the 
Society  is  (as  the  rule  of  any  such  Society 
must  be)  that  the  children  attending  its' 
schools  ^all  learn  the  formularies .  provided 
by  the  religious  body  of  which  it  is  an  organ, 
and  that  it  is  not  immoral  nor  anything  else 
than  an  act  of  charitable  tolerance  to  allow 
the  parochial  clergyman  to  make  an  excep- 
tion here  and  there  to  this  rule,  according  to 
his  discretion.  We  think,  .however,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  express  this  mean- 
ingmore  clearly. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Lowe  and  of  Mr.  Senior 
is  to  induce  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Society  to  allow  the  managers  of  schools  in 
connexion  with  the  Society  to  admit  a  Con- 
science Clause  into  their  Trust  Deeds.  If 
this  were  allowable  by  the  terms  of  union, 
the  Committee  of  Council  has  an  instrument 
of  sufficient  power  in  its  hands  to  enforce  the 
introduction  of  such  a  clause  into  the  Trust 
Deeds  of  the  schools  of  all  villages  and  most 
towns.  For  in  the  23rd  article  of  the  Codi- 
fied minutes  of  1860  there  appear  the  fol- 
lowing  words  : — *  Aid  is  not  granted  to  build 
new  elementary  schools,  unless  their  Lord- 
ships are  satisfied  that  the  religious  denomi- 
nation of  \hQ  new  school  is  suitable  to  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  families  relied  upon 
for  supplying  scholars.' 

We  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  Minute 
it  is  on  the  authority  of  which  their  Lord- 
ships require  to  be  satisfied  on  this  head. 
This  requirement  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  its  present  shape  in  the  Code  of  1860, 
which  was  designed  merely  to  present  a 
readable  abstract  of  previous  Minutes;  but, 
in  an  abstract,  limitations  and  conditions  are 
often  omitted,  and  laws  are  unintentionally 
represented  as  of  universal,  instead  of  limited 
application  ;  and  thus  we  believe  that  the 
regulation  found  its  way  into  the  Code  as 
being  an  abstract  of  the  Minute  of  December 
3,  1839.  But  this  Minute  refers  only  to 
schools  not  connected  with  the  National  or  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Societies,  The 
Minute  of  September  24,  1839,  regulates  the 
conditions  of  building  grants  made  to  schools 
in  connexion  with  those  two  Societies,  and 
here  there  is  no  such  regulation  to  be  found. 
But  when  it  was  determined,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1839,  to  give  aid  towards  building 
other  schools  than  those  connected  with  these 
two  Societies,  the  clause  was  introduced  in 
order  to  discourage  applications  which,  it  was 
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ihoaght,  might  be  made  by  a  few  fanatics. 
Now,  as  is  shown  in  the  Correspondence  be- 
tween the  Education  Committee  and  the 
National  Society  on  the  snbject  of  schools  in 
Wales,*  their  Lordships  claim  a  right  of 
deciding  whether  or  no  a  school  is  suitable  to 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  neighbourhood, 
although  such  school  is  in  connexion  with 
one  or  other  of  the  two  Societies.  We 
believe  that  they  have  no  authority  for  doing 
so,  except  such  as  is  conveyed  by  a  mistake 
of  the  clerk  who  codified  the  Minutes  in 
1860.  If  this  isso,  Mr.  Lowe  will  see  that 
the  '  hardly  tolerable  position'  in  which  he 
finds  himself  arises  from  an  unintentional 
encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  office  which 
he  represents,  apd  that  his  work  is  a  very 
simple  one — to  give  aid  to  all  schools  con- 
nected with  the  National  and  British  and 
Foreign  School  Societies,  which  fulfil  certain 
monetary  conditions,  on  their  application, 
and  only  to  enter  into  the  question  of  reli- 
gions denomination  and  numbers  with  regard 
to  others.f 

The  main  defects  of  the  actually  existing 
system,  as  popularly  alleged,  are,  we  believe, 


*  See  'Fiftieth  Report  of  the  National  Society.' 
AppeDdix  xi 

f  The  way  in  which  this  regulation  works  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  caee  of  Llanbrechba,  a  parisn 
of  900  inhabitants  in  Wales.  In  the  spring  of  last 
year  the  inoumbeot  made  application  for  a  grant 
towards  building  a  schooL  Their  Lordships  re- 
quired a  statement  of  the  proportion  of  Dissenters 
to  the  members  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
incnmbent  replied  that  he  could  not  '  ticket'  the 
Dissenters,  but  stated  that  he  had  sixty  children 
attending  his  day-school,  and  fifty  attending  his 
Sunday-schooL  Th&r  Lordships  replied,  that  as 
the  school  was  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Society,  they  reooired  precise  information  as  to  the 
number  of  the  families  of  labourers  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  England.  The  incumbent  replied  as 
before.  Their  Lordships  thereupon  refused  help, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  parish  could  only  main- 
tain one  school  in  efficiency,  and  that  this  school 
Uierefore  ought  to  be  on  a  broad  and  liberal  basis, 
so  as  to  admit,  under  the  terms  of  the  trust-deed, 
the  children  of  members  of  all  denominations.  The 
incumbent  replied,  that  this  decision  was  directly 
in  the  teeth  of  the  denominatiunal  system  adopted 
and  recosnised  by  Parliament  Their  Lordships 
relied,  that  they  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  working  of  the  denominational  system ;  their 
refiisal  was  grounded  on  economy  afone:  if  they 

gave  aid  for  erecting  a  school  for  eighty  scholars, 
^ey  might  have  an  application  from  the  Dissent- 
ers, which  they  would  be  unable  to  refuse ;  and  so 
the  parish  would  be  burdened  with  two  schools, 
and  public  money  would  be  wasted.  ^  What  is 
really  wanted,'  they  volunteered,  *is  one  school 
towards  which  members  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions might  contribute,  and  the  benefit  of  which 
miffht  be  open  to  all  '—a  periphrasis  for  a  British 
and  Foreign  School,  or  a  school  with  a  conscience- 
clause.  The  result,  we  understand,  is,  that  the 
parish  is  doine  without  the  school,  waiting  till  the 
bissenters  fiufil^the  expectations  of  their  Lord- 
ships. 


these : — 1.  It  gives  to  those  who  already  have, 
and  where  help  is 'therefore  least  needed. 
2.  It  does  not  give  to  the  poorest  parishes, 
where  help  is  most  needed.  3.  It  over-edu- 
cates a  few  boys,  and  leaves  the  junior  classes 
and  dull  scholars  nncared  for.  4.  It  raises 
up  a  class  of  over-taught  and  self-conceited 
masters  and  mistresses,  who  are  not  content 
>;nth  doing  the  humble  work  of  a  teacher  of 
poor  children.  What  then  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  Revised  Ck>de  in  respect  to  these  ?  It 
would  not  remedy  the  first.  On  the  contrary, 
the  only  schools  which  would  not  suffer  finan- 
cially are  *  boys'  schools  which  have  been  long 
established,  and  which  include  fiftrmers'  and 
middle-class  children,'  that  is,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Schools,  for  which  Mr.  Lowe  has  so 
often  expressed  his  predilection,  and  National 
Schools  in  thriving,  well-to-do  towns.*  It 
woyld  not  remedy  the  second  defect  On  the 
contrary,  the  schools  which  would  suffer  most 
financially  would  be  precisely  the  schools  si- 
tuated in  poor  *  Peel '  parishes  and  pauper- 
ized rural  districts,  'Schools  in  dense  and 
corrupt  parts  of  old  cities  and  large  towns, 
schools  with  semi-barbarous  migrant  popu- 
lation in  manufacturing  towns,  schools  in  wild 
moorlands  with  scattered  population,  or  in 
pauperized  rural  districts  where  the  children 
are  employed  in  numerous  harvests,  would 
lose  from  two-fifths  to  two-thirds  of  the  sup- 
port which  they  at  present  receive.  Schools 
m  rural  parishes,  with  bad  roads,  a  scattered 
population,  non-resident  proprietors,  tenantry 
indifferent,  much  harvest  work,  and  ill- 
endowed  benefice  for  clergyman,  will  either 
be  closed  or  become  adventure  schools.'  These 
are  not  conjectures,  but  the  results  of  care- 
fully collected  and  digested  returns  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Menet's  conclusion 
is  'that  the  largest  grants  would  be  earned 
where  they  are  least  needed,  and  that  there- 
fore the  assistance  given  would  be  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  need.'  An  increase  of  the 
scale  of  the  capitation  grant  would  of  course 
but  exaggerate  these  inequalities.  It  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  to  look  to  the  Revised 
Code  to  amend  these  two  defects.  Would  it 
have  a  better  effect  in  respect  to  the  third 
fault  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  direct  tendency 
of  the  proposed  scheme  of  examination  must 
be  not  only  to  induce  but  to  compel  teachers 
to  neglect  all  children  attending  irregularly, 
and  to  refuse  admission  to  all  who  have  not 
been  trained  from  their  infancy. 

As  to  the  fourth  defect,  the  Revised  Code 
would  certainly  free  us  fit)m  an  over-educated 
class  of  teachers,  for  its  effects  would  be  to 
drive  the  present  masters  and  mistresses  into 
some  other  occupation;   to  cut  off  the  raw 

•  *  '  Letter  on  Revised  Code/  Appendix  A 
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material  of  new  teachere;  to  cripple  the  re- 
soarces  of  the  training  colleges ;  to  discourage 
a  second  year's  training  in  a  stadent ;  to  allow 
boys  and  girls  of  eighteen  or  ninete^,  after 
eompletinp  their  apprenticeship,  te  take 
chai^  of  schools  in  affricnltural  districts 
without  any  training  at  aU.  Bat  the  question 
arises,  whether  the  result,  if  required,  might 
not  be  attained  more  easily  and  with  less  in- 
jurious consequences  than  by  this  plan.  For, 
granting  that  the  over-instruction  exists,  what 
produces  it?  The  standard  is  fixed  by  the 
Christmas  examination  papers  for  students 
previous  to  their  being  certificated  as  masters 
and  mistresses!  And  who  supplies  the  exa- 
mination papers  f  The  Conmiittee  of  Council. 
All  that  &e  Committee  of  Council  then  has 
to  do  is  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  exami- 
nation papers,  which  may  be  done  with  ad- 
vantage, and  the  result  is  at  once  accomplished 
without  discouraging  a  two  years'  residence 
at  a  training  collie,  which  has  been  so  often 
acknowledged  by  their  Lordships  to  be  the 
shortest  time  in  which  a  moral  character  can 
be  formed  in  lads  and  girls  drawn  from  cot- 
tages,* and  without  putting  boys  and  girls  of 
eiditeen  or  nineteen  in  charge  of  mixed 
schools — a  raw  untrained  youth  in  sole  charge 
of  girls  nearly  as  old  as  himself,  and  a  young 
girl  in  sole  charge  of  great  rude  lads  whom 
fi^e  cannot  possibly  control 

We  find,  then,  that  of  the  four  main  defects 
imputed  to  the  existing  system,  the  Revised 
Code  will  exaggerate  three,  and  will  remove 
the  other  by  substituting  an  insupportable 
eril.  In  addition,  the  new  system  has  defects 
of  its  own.  Schools  would  on  the  average 
lose  two-fifths  of  the  support  at  present  ac- 
corded to  them,  those  which  are  in  poor  dis- 
tricts suffering  most,  those  in  rich  districts 
suffering  least  Infant-schools  would  be  closed. 
Managers  would  be  wholly  uncertain  on  what 
sum  they  would  be  able  to  count  to  reimburse 
themselves  for  payments  previously  made; 
they  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  discontended 
masters,  impatient  inspectors,  capricious  or 
ill-tempered  parents.  No  results  would  be 
paid  for  except  in  three  secular  subjects.  A 
yearly  examination  would  be  trusted  to  for 
testing  the  amount  of  work  which  had  been 
done  in  the  school  throughout  the  year. 
Schools  examined  in  the^summer  would  be  in 
much  better  case  than  those  examined  in 
winter.  Schools  examined  just  aft;er  any 
harvest,  or  during  the  prevalence  of  any 
diildish  malady,  would  gain  next  to  nothing. 
Irregular,  dull,  and  backward  children,  and 
children  beyond  eleven  years  of  age,  would 
be  neglected.    The  moral  and  religious  cha- 

*  See  Cireulan,  Kovember  26,  1863,  and  April 
10, 185a 


racter  of  schools  would  be  lowered.  The 
teachers  would,  as  a  class,  be  demoralised  by 
the  constant  temptation  to  reftise  or  neglect 
non-remunerative  pupils,  and  to  felsify  tneir 
registers.  Religious  instruction  would  be  de- 
graded from  tne  first  place  which  it  now 
holds  in  our  national  schools,  to  the  position 
which  it  occupies  in  Mr.  Lowe's  and  Earl 
Russell's  &vourite  schools  connected  with  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  A  line 
would  be  drawn  by  authority  between  secular 
and  religious  teaching.  Pupil-teachers,  where 
retained,  would  be  less  carefully  taught,  and 
more  likely  to  abandon  their  profession. 
Training  colleges  would  suffer  great  pecuniary 
loss.  Actual  teachers  would  be  unjustly 
treated.  Future  teachers  would  be  trained 
for  but  one  year;  many  would  be  not  trained 
at  all.  Expenditure  would  be  increased  by 
the  necessi^  of  increasing  the  number  of  in- 
spectors. 

Then  where  does  the  strong  point  of  the 
Revised  Code  lie  concealed  f  Is  there  any  f 
We  believe  there  is,  and  we  believe  that  it 
will  be  our  true  wisdom  to  sift  out  the  wheat 
before  we  throw  away  the  chaff;  for  the  New 
Code  does  strive  to  embody  a  principle  which 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  to  give  ex- 
pression to  a  feeling  which  is  deeply  seated 
in  the  country,  and  which  is  shared  by  all 
sober-thinking  men.  The  object  of  schooling 
is  to  obtain  results,  and  the  results  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  schooling  of  the  poor  are  a  sound 
unambitious  education,  free  from  extravagance, 
and  fitted  for  the  state  of  life  to  which  the 
poor  belong.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
Revised  0<^e  for  aiming  at  results,  but  with 
theplan  devised  by  it  for  testing  results. 

We  say  with  confidence  that  such  an  exa- 
mination as  takes  place  at  present  under  an 
inspector  who  knows  his  duty  is  a  real  test  of 
the  *  results'  produced  by  a  school.  The  in- 
spector notes  the  tone,  and  order,  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  school — a  *  result'  more  valuable 
than  a  thousand  long-division  sums.  He  notes 
whether  the  children  have  clean  faces,  smooth 
hair,  ready  smiles.  He  notes  the  appliances 
and  apparatus  of  the  school.  He  notes  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  the  teachers.  He 
notes  tiie  success  or  failure  of  every  class  in 
reading,  in  writing,  and  in  arithmetic;  and 
still  more  in  religious  knowledge ;  and  if  any 

fo  beyond  these  subjects,  he  notes  that  too. 
inally  he  notes  (for  he  has  become  familiar 
with  this  recondite  branch  of  knowledge)  the 
progress  made  by  the  girls  in  plain  sewing. 
These  are  all  *  results'  intellectual,  religious, 
moral,  physical,  mechanic^ ;  and  the  *  results' 
contemplated  by  the  Revised  Code,  as  com- 
pared with  them,  are  as  ditch-water  lo  the 
ocean.  Yet  a  hint  may  be  well  taken  from 
the  Revised  Code.    The  £uilt  of  the  present 
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system  is,  that  there  is  not  an  immediate  con- 
nection between  the  amount  of  results  which 
the  test  discovers,  and  the  amount  of  money 
paid  to  the  school.  A  very  simple  enactment 
will  do  all  that  requires  to  be  done.  It  is 
this:  let  notice  be  sent  to  the  managers  of 
schools,  that  henceforth  no  capitation  will  be 
paid  to  schools  in  which  the  inspector  reports 
that  religious  knowledge,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  are  below  '  fair,'  and  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  capitation  will  be  lost  in  case 
any  one  of  these  four  subjects  is  so  reported ; 
and  further,  that  the  augmentation  grants  to 
the  masters  will  in  like  manner  be  withheld 
or  curtailed.  Such  a  regulation  would  secure 
all  the  good  proposed  to  be  secured  by  the 
Revised  Code's  examination,  and  would  avoid 
its  many  evils.  Results  would  then  be  fairly 
tested,  and  payment  would  be  according  to 
results. 

There  are  yet  two  other  points  in  which 
hints  may  be  taken  from  the  Revised  Code. 
It  had  been  remarked  that  the  masters  and 
mistresses  who  have  obtained  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate are  not  always  the  best  teachers.  This 
may  readily  be  met  by  placing  all  who  suc- 
cessfully pass  the  examination  for  certificates 
on  a  level,  so  far  as  payment  is  concerned,  at 
the  commencement  of  their  work,  and  giving 
them  nieans  of  raising  themselves  solely  by 
exhibiting  practical  success  in  their  calling. 
The  place  which  they  won  in  the  class-list 
might  still  be  noted  and  made  public,  but 
only  as  an  honorary  distinction.  Students 
who  have  left  the  training  institution  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  might  be  placed  a  degree 
lower  than  those  who  have  completed  ^eir 
course.  We  may  also  express  our  approval 
of  the  fourth-class  certificate,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  substitute  for  registration. 

The  other  subject  to  which  the  Revised 
Code  most  properly  directs  our  attention  is  the 
means  of  making  night-schools  more  efBcient. 
The  way  in  which  this  is  attempted  to  be 
done  by  the  provisions  of  the  Code  would  be 
found,  we  fear,  to  be  impracticable ;  though 
any  effort  at  solving  a  difiiculty  which  the 
present  system  leaves  in  effect  untouched  is 
welcome.  We  do  not  believe  it  possible  that 
a  master  could  teach  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  schools,  besides  giving  instruction 
to  pupil-teachers,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
hold  an  evening-school,  without  ruining  his 
health  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The 
permission  to  teach  the  pupil-teacher  at  the 
night-school  is  really  a  permission  not  to 
teach  him ;  for  what  amalgamation  can  there 
be  between  the  studies  of  the  rough,  unlettered 
young  men  who  present  themselves  at  night- 
schools,  and  of  a  boy  capable  of  teaching  in 
a  day-school?  A  probable  result  would  no 
doubt  be  the  substitution  of  a  night-school 


for  an  afternoon-school — a  proposal  of  Mr. 
Eraser's,  the  adoption  of  which  appears  to 
have  made  him  a  warm  advocate  for  the 
Code.  •  But  this  is  not  what  is  wanted.  It  is 
not  desirable  that  any  young  enough  to 
attend  the  day-school  should  attend  the  night- 
school,  and  there  shame  the  ignorance  of  their 
untaught  but  willing  elders.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  desicable  that  boys  and  girls 
should  attend  school  but  once  in  the  day. 
The  attAdanls  at  the  day-school  and  the  at- 
tendants at  the  night-school  must  be  different^ 
as  they  differ  in  age,  though  they  belong  to 
the  same  class.  Let  them  be  regarded  as 
separate  school%  and  let  adequate  help  be 
given  when  they  are  under  satisfactory  ma- 
nagement, according  to  the  need  of  each,  and 
not  according  to  the  relation  which  they  bear 
each  to  the  other.  The  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil created  the  masters  of  day-schools ;  by  a 
similar  machinery  they  may  create  masters 
of  nightcschools.  A  practical  plan  of  this 
sort  would  soon  multiply  night-schools,  as  it 
has  already  provided  day-schools;  and  we 
have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  zeal  of  the 
parochial  clergy  to  believe  that  the  one  set  of 
schools  would  be  under  their  management 
and  control  as  much  as  the  other. 


Art.  IV.— 1.  The  Story  of  Burnt  Njal ;  or 
Life  in  Iceland  at  the  end  of  the  Tenth 
Century,  From  the  Icelandic  of  the  NjoTs 
Saga.  By  George  Webbe  Dasent  2  vols. 
8vo.     Edinburgh,  1861. 

2.  Iceland;  its  Volcanoes,  Geysers^and  Ola* 
ciers.  By  Charles  S.  Forbes.  London, 
1860. 

3.  The  Oxonian  in  Iceland;  or  Notes  of  Tra- 
vel in  that  Island  in  the  Summer  of  1860. 
By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Metcalfe.  London, 
1861. 

4.  Oxford  Essays.    London,  1858. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Arsenal  in  Venice 
stand  a  pair  of  colossal  lions,  brought  from 
Athens  in  1687,  when  that  city  was  taken  bv 
the  Venetians  under  Francesco  Morosini. 
The  lions,  which  are  of  antique  workmanship, 
and  have  been  celebrated  in  verse  by  Goethe, 
stood  originally  in  the  Pirseus ;  and  on  the 
body  of  one  of  them  is  carved  a  Runic  in- 
scription, which  has  recently  been  deciphered 
and  explained  by  the  learned  Northern 
archaeologist,  M.  C.  C.  Rafn.  It  records  the 
capture  of  the  Pirseus  by  Harald  Uardrada;. 
that  famous  *  King  of  Norse '  to  whom  his 
namesake,  Harold  of  England,  promised 
*  seven  feet  of  ground,  or  somewhat  more,  as 
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he  was  a  tall  man,*  when  the  Saxon  king  met 
and  defeated  him  at  Stamford  Bridge  in 
Yorkshire,  abont  a  month  before  he  fell  him- 
self at  Hastings.  Before  he  became  king  of 
Norway,  Harald  had  been  Captain  of  the 
Yaran^an  Guard  at  Constantinople ;  and 
after  the  fall  of  the  J^irsons  had,  no  doubt, 
employed  the  hand  of  one  of  his  conntry- 
roen  to  trace,  in  the  mystic  characters  of  the 
North,  the  story  of  his  conquest  on  the  old 
Greek  lion. 

The  fiercest  Viking  spirit  had  become 
somewhat  tamed  before  the  days  of  Harald 
Hardrada  ;  but  this  singular  monument,  with 
the  strange  mixture  of  races  and  conntrios 
which  belongs  to  its  history,  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  suggestive  memorials  of  the 
Northern  sea-rovers  remaining  in  Europe. 
Fall  of  interest  as  are  all  the  details  of  their 
story,  there  is  nothing  about  it  which  takes  a 
firmer  hold  on  the  imagination  than  the  wide 
stretch  of  their  wanderings  and  conquests, 
the  consequent  jostling  of  the  old  world  and  i 
the  new,  and  the  sharply-contrasted  pictures 
thence  arising,  which  the  Sagas  indicate  even 
more  frequently  than  they  supply  at  full 
length.  Far  wanderings  and  strange  adven- 
tures are  at  once  suggested  when  we  read  of 
a  robe  of  Byzantine  silk,  embroidered  with 

f>lden  palm-leaves,  worn  by  some  Kiartan  or 
horolf,  and  glancing  in  the  red  firelight  of 
an  Icelandic  drinking-hall ;  or  when  wo  find 
the  same  Greek  word  as  Homer  would  have 
used,  employed  to  designate  the  support  of 
the  mighty  vessel  of  mead  or  of  beer  Which 
cheered  the  hearts  of  Norse  sea-kings  on  the 
shoses  of  Caithness,  or  under  the  shadow  of 
Heckla.*  To  meet  Goliath  of  Gath  in  an 
Icelandic  version  of  his  story,  rejoicing  in  the 
title  of  'that  accursed  Viking,'  is  scarcely 
more  startling  or  unexpected.! 

Hoards  of  Byzantine  and  Oriental  coins, 
with  Greek  and  Cufic  inscriptions,  are  still 
brought  to  light  from  time  to  time  in 
Iceland  and  Norway; — tangible  relics  of 
the  old  sea-kings,  and  proofs  of  their  dis- 
tant wanderings.  Traces  of  their  ancient 
presence  may  be  found,  too,  on  shores  far 
from  their  own  countries,  in  the  shape  of 
some  monumental  stone  with  its  dragons  and 
carved  runes,  or  of  such   an  inscription  as 

*  *Trapeza'  is  the  word  nted  for  the  beer-table 
in  more  ttutn  one  Sagiu  Poesibly  a  lupport  for  the 
mat  roead-yat  was  itself  a  refinemeDt  broogbt 
nom  Byzaottnm. 

I  The  word  diking/  as  Mr.  Dasent  points  oat, 
it  in  DO  way  akin  to  '  king.'  *  It  is  derived  from 
"  vik,"  a  bay  or  ereek,  becaose  these  sea  rovers  lay 
moored  in  bays  or  ereeks  on  the  look-ont  for  mer- 
chant ships.  The  "  ing  **  is  a  well-known  endiog, 
meaning;  in  this  ease,  ooenpation  or  calling,  hi 
later  times  the  word  is  need  for  any  robber/  as  in 
the  Biblical  paraphrase  referred  to  above. — JDiuent, 
voL  il  p.  853. 


that  on  th  e  Venetian  lion.  But  what  remains 
of  their  influence  on  the  cognate  races  with 
whom  they  mixed,  first  as  conquerors  and 
then  as  colonists  ?  And  how  far  is  it  possi- 
ble to  recognize  the  lingering  presence  of  the 
spirit  of  the  North,  not  only  in  the  'kirks' 
and  '  bys '  which  dot  the  eastern  and  northern 
counties  of  England,  and  in  the  Scandina- 
vian words  and  phrases  which  occur  in  the 
local  dialects,  but  also,  in  the  dispositions  and 
character  of  the  people  themselves  ?  With- 
out by  any  means  asserting  with  Mr.  Laing 
that  we  derive  little  or  nothing  from  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  and  that  we  are  indebted  to 
the  infnsion  of  Scandinavian  blood  for  every 
free  institution  and  good  ^ft  we  possess,  we 
may  at  least  admit  that  tne  Northman  has 
had  his  full  share,  both  through  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Danelagh  and  the  great  con- 
quest at  Hastings,  in  the  gradual  formation  of 

*This  happy  breed  of  men — this  earth — this 
England.^ 

Hence,  besides  the  picturesque  character 
of  the  narratives  which  show  us  the  North- 
man in  his  own  land — besides  their  strongly- 
contrasted  colours,  and  their  wild  lights  and 
shades — they  have  for  us  an  especial  inte- 
rest as  presenting  us  with  full-length  por- 
traits of  our  own  ancestors — on  one  side  at 
all  events— drawn  with  the  minutest  accuracy 
of  detail,  and  as  full  of  life  and  character  as 
the  most  speaking  canvases  of  Titiim  or 
Giorgione.  It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to 
compare  the  features  of  such  remote  kinsmen 
with  those  of  their  later  descendants,  and  to 
trace  the  Icelander  of  the  tenth  century  in 
the  hospitable  English  Franklin  of  Chaucer's 
time,  and,  still  more  clearly,  in  the  Condot- 
tieri  captains — such  as  Hawkwood  and  Sir 
John  Fastolfe — of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  in 
the  adventurous  sea-rovers — such  as  Drake 
and  Cavendish— of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth. 

For  the  best  aid  toward  such  a  comparison 
the  English  reader  is  under  the  deepest  obli- 
gation to  Mr.  Dasent.  The  Northman  is  no- 
where more  completely  shown  to  us  than  in 
the  Sagas  of  ancient  Iceland ;  and  of  these 
none  is  more  important  or  more  valuable, 
from  the  variety  and  minuteness  of  its  details, 
than  the  NjaFs  Saga— the  *  Story  of  Burnt 
Njal ' — of  which  we  are  now  presented  with 
a  most  admirable  translation.  Only  those 
who  are  acquainted,  however  imperfectly, 
with  this  grand  old  story  in  its  original  lan- 
guage, can  fully  appreciate  the  beauty  and 
fidelity  of  Mr.  Dasent's  version.  Not  only  is 
the  clear  and  simple  English  such  as  modem 
writers — to  their  own  infinite  loss — seldom 
care  to  employ,  but,  without  any  affectation 
of  antiquity,  the  words  most  nearly  related 
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to  the  original  Icelandic  have  been  chosen 
wherever  it  was  possible ;  and  the  result  is 
that  the  translation  retains  not  only  the  sub- 
stance, but  the  colour  and  character  of  the 
original  more  completely  than  any  version 
ftom  a  foreign  language  with  whicn  we  are 
acquainted.  Mr.  Dasent  has  had  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  wide  field  of  Northern  litera- 
ture ;  but  his  sketch  of  the  *  Northmen  in 
Iceland/  contained  in  the  volume  of  *  Oxford 
Essays'  for  1858,  and  the  Introduction  and 
Appendices  to  the  present  translation  of 
Njal's  Saga,  are  beyond  all  doubt  the  most 
valuable  aids  to  a  real  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient North  which  the  English  reader  has 
hitherto  received. 

Of  all  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  the  Njala,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Dasenty  whose  judgment  will  be 
confirmed  by  every  competent  scholar, '  bears 
away  the  palm  for  truthfulness  and  beauty. 
To  use  the  words  of  one  well  qualified  to 
judffe,  it  is,  as  compared  with  all  similar  com- 
positions, "as  gold  to  brass."  Like  all  its 
brethren,  or  at  least  like  all  those  which 
relate  to  the  same  period,  the  Njal's  Saga 
was  not  committed  to  writing  until  about 
one  hundred  years  after  the  events  which  it 
records.  It  was  handed  down  orally,  told  at 
the  Al things, '  at  all  great  ^thenngs  of  the 
people,  and  over  many  a  fireside;  on  sea- 
strand  and  river-bank,  or  up  among  the  dales 
and  hills ;'  until  at  last,  certainly  before  the 
year  1200,  it  was  moulded  into  its  present 
form.  Of  its  general  truth  there  can  be  no 
doubt  *  It  was,'  says  Mr.  Dasent,  *  considered 
a  grave  offence  to  public  morality  to  tell  a 
story  untruthfully ;  and  besides  internal  evi- 
dence, the  genuineness  of  Njala  is  confirmed 
by  other  Sagas,  and  by  songs  and  annals,  the 
latter  of  which  are  the  earliest  written  records 
which  belong  to  the  history  of  Iceland.' 
^  Much,'  says  the  translator,  *  passes  for  his- 
tory in  other  lands  on  far  slighter  grounds ; 
and  many  a  story  in  Thucydides  or  Tacitus, 
or  even  in  Clarendon  or  Hume,  is  believed  on 
evidence  not  one- tenth  part  so  trustworthy  as 
that  which  supports  the  narratives  of  these 
Icelandic  story-tellers  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury.' We  may,  therefore,  safely  trust  to 
them  for  what  no  other  country  perhaps  in 
the  world — certainly  no  other  in  Europe — 
can  supply ;  minute  pictures  of  life  at  one 
of  the  most  important  periods  of  national 
history — that  of  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  this  which  gives  an  especial 
interest  to  the  Njala,  the  story  of  which  ex- 
tends from  the  middle  of  the  tenth  to  the 
first  years  of  the  eleventh  century;  thus 
embracing  a  period  of  pure  heathenism — the 
first  attempts  at  conversion — and  the  final 
reception  of  the  new  faith  in  the  Althing  of 
the. year  1000.    We  shall  give  our  readers  a 


sufficient  idea  of  the  Saga,  and  introduce 
them  to  some  of  its  most  picturesque  pas- 
sages, if  we  sketch  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
history  of  this  change  in  Iceland,  availing 
ourselves  lai^ely  of  the  stores  collected  by 
Mr.  Dasent,  but  drawing  also  from  such  other 
authorities  as  are  within  our  reach. 

The  Norw^an  Jarls  and  freemen  who 
fied  from  the  novel  rule  of  Harald  Fairhair 
(aj).  860-038)  established  themselves  for  the 
most  part  on  the  coasts  of  Endand,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  and  on  the  neighbouring  is- 
lands— especially  Orkney  and  Shetland. 
Some  few — the  first  of  whom  was  Ingol^  in 
the  year  874 — ^found  their  way  across  the 
Northern  Sea  to  Iceland  ;  but  that  country 
did  not  receive  its  most  important  colonists 
for  some  years  after.  Harald,  who  succeeded 
in  consolidating  the  royal  power  in  Norway 
after  the  fashion  of  Charlemagne  on  the  Rhine 
and  in  the  Gauls,  and  of  Amelstane  in  Eng- 
land, had  rendered  himself  especially  hateful 
to  the  freemen  of  Norway  by  his  attacks  on 
their  ancient  rights ;  and  after  they  had  with^ 
drawn  from  the  struggle,  besides  ravaging 
the  chief  shores  of  Western  Europe,  they  re- 
venged themselves  on  their  former  king  by 
incessant  pillages  on  those  of  Norway  itsel£ 
Harald  determined  to  attack  them  m  their 
new  settlements: — 

^^  He  called,*  says  Mr.  Dasent,  '  on  his  chiefs 
to  follow  him,  levied  a  mighty  force,  and,  sailing 
suddenly  with  a  mighty  fleet  whicn  must  have 
seemed  an  armada  in  those  days,  he  fell  upon 
the  Yikings  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  in  the 
Hebrides  and  Western  Isles,  in  Man  and  Angle- 
sey, in  the  Lewes  and  Faroe — ^wherever  he  could 
find  them  he  followed  them  up  with  fire  and 
sword.  Not  onoe,  but  twice  he  crossed  the  sea 
after  them,  and  tore  them  out  so  thoroughly, 
root  and  branch,  that  we  hear  no  more  of  these 
lands  as  a  lair  of  Yikings,  but  as  the  abode  <k 
Norse  Jarls  and  their  Udallers,  who  look  upon 
the  new  state  of  things  at  home  as  right  and  just, 
and  scknowledge  the  authority  of  Harald  and 
his  sucoessors  by  an  allegiance  more  or  less  duti- 
ful at  different  ^mes,  but  which  was  neyer  after- 
wards entirely  thrown  off* — (vol.  i.  pp.  xi.,  xii.) 

Great  numbers  of  the  Yikings  thus  driven 
from  the  British  Isles  took  refuge  in  Iceland. 
More  than  half  the  names  recorded  in  the 
Landnama-b6k — the  'Land-taking'  or  Dooms- 
day-book of  Iceland,  which  contains  the 
names  and  genealogies  of  the  first  settlers — 
are  those  of  freemen  who  had  before  been  set- 
tled on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain. 

For  ample  descriptions  of  the  manners,  the 
institutions,  and  the  religion  brought  from 
Norway  to  Iceland  by  the  first  colonists,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Dasent's  Introduc- 
tion. We  are  here  more  immediately  con- 
cerned with  them  in  so  far  as  they  influenced 
the  characterof  tlt5[gJj5g{jij^4gg^^^§^jLConver- 
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noD,  and  thereby  affected  the  change  of  faith 
itself,  and  the  nature  of  the  ChriBtianity 
which  wa»  then  introduced.  Two  great  points 
are  especially  to  be  noticed :  the  reverence 
for  law  and  for  legal  forms  which  the  Ice- 
landers possessed  in  common  with  all  the 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  races ;  and  the 
duty  of  revenge  for  bloodshedding — also  a 
common  heritage,  but  one  which  nowhere 
receives  such  ample  illustration  as  in  the 
pages  of  the  NjaPs  Saga  itself.  The  right 
or  duty  of  revenge  arose  out  of  the  right 
of  property  which  every  head  of  a  family 
was  supposed  to  have  in  all  his  kinsmen 
and  descendants.  A  system  of  compensa- 
tions for  wounds  or  loss  of  life  was  gradu- 
ally introduced  ;  and  the  person  who  did 
the  wrong  might,  in  the  words  of  the  Saxon 
law,  either  'buv  off  the  spear  or  bear  it,'  but 
one  or  the  other  he  must  do ;  and  the  re- 
latives of  the  injured  man  were  bound  to 
carry  out  the  feud  to  the  last  extremities, 
if  the  injurer  refused  to  pay  the  legal  fine  .or 
'  blood-wite.'  An  almost  identical  system 
yet  prevails  among  the  aboriginal  races  of 
India  and  the  various  Arab  tribes ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Captain  Burton,  the  duty  of  re- 
venge has  with  the  latter,  at  any  rate  in  Ara- 
bia itself,  the  effect*  of  rendering  infrequent 
such  tribal  or  femily  meetings,  at  which,  as 
at  the  Icelandic  Althings  or  home  festivals, 
fights,  and  loss  of  life  would  most  probably 
occur.  Such  is  the  Arab  dread  of  the  blood- 
shed which  a  feud  would  draw  out  in  its  pro- 
gress, or  of  the  money  fine  which  must  other- 
wise close  it  Very  different  was  the  feeling 
of  the  old  Icelanders.  Odin,  with  them,  was 
especially  regarded  as  *  Valfader,'  the  *  father 
of  battle ;'  an  appeal  to  arms,  in  any  shape, 
was  an  appeal  to  heaven  : — 

'  Victory,'  says  Mr.  Dasent,  *  was  indeed  the 
sign  of  a  rightfal  cause,  and  he  that  won  the  day 
remained  t^hind  to  enjoy  the  rights  which  he 
bad  won  in  fair  fight;  bnt  he  that  lost  it,  if  he 
fell  bravely  and  like  a  man,  if  he  truly  believed 
bis  qaarrel  just,  and  brought  it  without  guile,  to 
tiie  issue  of  the  sword,  went,  by  the  very  nan- 
ner  of  his  death,  to  a  better  place.' — (vol.  i.  p. 
xxvii.) 

Walhalla  was  ready  for  him.  Hence  the  in- 
difference to  life  among  the  Icelanders ;  who 
believed,  moreover,  that  an  inexorable  fate 
hung  over  each  man's  lifo,  against  which 
it  was  in  vain  to  strive.  To  avoid  a  feud  was 
thus  not  only  unmanly,  but  useless.  In  fol- 
lowing up  the  *  duty  of  revenge,'  all  that  was 
essential  was  to  act  openly,  like  a  man,  and 
to  show  no  shame  for  what  had  been  done. 
'  To  kill  a  man,  and  say  that  you  had  killed 
him,  was  manslaughter ;  .to  kill  him,  and  not 
to  take  it  on  your  hand,  was  murder.' — (vol.  i. 
p.xzxiii.) 


In  what  manner  this  leading  principle  of 
the  heathen  Icelander  was  affected  by  Chris^ 
tianity  we  shall  presently  see.  The  rever-* 
ence  for  law  and  for  legal  forms,  thoroughly 
illustrated  in  the  history  and  constitution  of 
the  althing,  of  which  Mr.  Dasent  cives  us  an 
admirable  account  ^vol.  i.  p.  cxxiii.),  supplied 
the  direct  method  oy  which  the  change  of 
faith  was  finally  brought  about 

Iceland  continued  heathen  in  its  social  life 
and  in  its  courts  of  law  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years  before  the  first  definite  attempt 
at  the  conversion  of  the  island.  But  it  would 
probably  be  wrong  to  imagine  that  Chris- 
tianity was  entirely  without  influence,  from 
the  very  first,  on  the  national  character. 
Among  the  earliest  settlers,  the  first  who 
took  possession  of  the  Western  Dales  at  the 
head  of  Hvammsfirth  was  And  the  deeply- 
wealthy,'  mother  of  Thorstein  the  Red,  who 
had  been  king  over  a  portion  of  Caithness  in 
Scotland,  where  he  was  slain.  On  his  death 
in  the  year  892,  Aud  removed  to  Iceland, 
with  all  her  wealth  and  her  *  following.'  Shp 
was  a  Christian — the  first  woman  of  that 
faith  who  set  foot  on  the  shore  of  the  island, 
and  the  first  to  raise  upon  it  the  great  Chris- 
tian symbol.  The  lofty  craig  in  the  Dale 
country,  on  the  top  of  which  Aud  set  up  the 
cross,  is  still  known  as  *Krossholar,  the 
Cross-hills ;  and  although  the  shadow  which 
it  fiung  over  the  valley  was  only  the  earnest 
of  a  letter  time — for  after  Aud's  death  the 
cross  was  replaced  by  a  heathen  temple — it 
is  dijfficult  to  believe  that  the  faith  introduced 
by  so  powerfii]  a  colonist^  whose  own  charac- 
ter was  marked  by  some  of  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  her  race,  should  have  disappeared 
without  leaving  at  least  some  recollection  be- 
hind it  At  any  rate,  her  last  resting-place 
is  still  pointed  out  She  would  not  lie  in  un- 
conseci^ted  earth,  and  was  buried,  according 
to  her  own  desire,  on  the  sands  below  high 
water  mark,  underneath  a  great  stone, '  cover- 
ed with  mussel-shells.'*  More  than  one  of 
the  first  settlers  from  Norway  also  were  'half- 
Christians,'  and  were  not  unfavourably  dis- 
posed toward  the  new  faith,  without  as  yet 
abandoning  the  old.  Those  who  plundered 
and  traded  with  foreign  lands — aud  every 
Icelandic  Viking  was  at  the  same  time  a 
*  chapman' — were  sometimes  brought  into 
doser  relations  with  the  Christian  religion. 
A  ceremony  called  * primsignaz,'  ('prima 
signatio,')  which  seems  in  effect  to  have 
been  a  form  of  receiving  a  catechumen,f 
was  frequently  submitted  to  by  chapmen  ana 


•  *  Oxonian  in  Iceland/  p.  281. 

-f  Perhaps  re«embling  the  *Ordo  ad  faciendum 
Gateohnmennm'  in  the  baram  Manual.  See  Proe- 
tor-.  •  Hist  of  th«  rr»3y,^^i^ltsjfiiju^i^ 
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others  who  freqaented  Cbmtian  countries ; 
^  for/  says  the  Saga  of  Egil  Skallagrimson, 
<  they  who  had  received  the  orimsignaz  might 
enter  into  any  commerce  with  either  Chris- 
tians or  heathens  ;  but  in  religion  they 
held  whatever  seemed  best  to  them.'  * 
Thus  Athelstane  of  England  required  that 
Thorolf  and  his  brother,  a  pair  of  famous 
Northern  champions  whom  he  was  about  to 
receive  among  his  followers,  should  first  un- 
dergo the  *  primsignaz.*  The  ceremony 
was  no  doubt  insisted  on  from  a  dread  of 
the  magical  influences  and  other  mysterious 
evils  which  might  result  from  the  unre- 
strained communications  of  Christians  with 
the  heathen  worshippers  of  Thor  and  Odin. 
It  may  have  been  as  purely  formal  as  the 
Saga  intimates ;  but  at  any  rate  it  brought 
the  Northman  into  peaceful  contact  with  the 
Christian  Church  and  its  ministers,  although 
he  may  have  gazed  with  some  unhallowed 
longing  upon  tne  golden  crucifix  and  embroi- 
dered vestments  of  the  priests  who  received 
him  at  the  door  of  the  Minister.  Thus  the 
services  of  the  *  bell-ringers,'  as  the  Christian 
priests  were  called,  were  not  altogether  novel- 
ties when  they  came  to  be  introduced  in  Ice- 
land. In  the  character  of  the  noblest  Ice- 
landers we  may'  perhaps  trace  something  of  a 
general  Christian  influence  which  seems  to 
ave  made  itself  felt  over  the  whole  North 
before  the  actual  establishment  of  the  Church. 
Take,  for  example,  that  of  Thorwald  Kodran- 
son,  called  the  '  far-farcr,'  who,  while  still  a 
heathen,  took  service,  toward  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century,  with  Sweyn  Forkbeard,  King 
of  Denmark  : — 

*■  Thorwald,' says  the  Saga, '  had  not  been  long 
with  King  Sweyo  ere  the  king  set  more  store  by 
him  than  by  all  bis  other  men  and  friends ;  for 
Thorwald  was  a  great  man  for  good  ooonsel,  ma- 
nifesting to  every  man  his  worth  and  foresight, 
strong  in  bodv  and  bold  of  hearty  keen  in  combat 
and  quick  in  battle,  mild  in  temper  and  boanti- 

S4  of  money,  and  proved  for  trustiness  and  gen- 
enees ;  beloved  and  befiriended  by  all  thekUig's 
followers,  and  not  unworthily :  for  even  then, 
as  a  heathen,   he  showed   bis  iustice  before 
that  of  other  heathens,  insomuch  that  all  his 
share  of  plander  which  he  got  on  their- cruises 
he  bestowed  on  the  needy  and  in  ransoming  cap- 
tives ;  and  thus  he  helped  many  who  were  in 
bad  case.  .....  Now,  inasmuch  as  he  was 

bolder  in  battle  than  others  of  the  king's  band, 
so  they  passed  a  law  that  he  was  to  haye  the 
first  ohoioe  of  all  their  spoil ;  hot  be  made  this 
use  of  that  honour,  that  he  ohose  the  sons  of 
great  men,  or  those  things  else  which  those  who 
had  lost  them  set  most  store  by,  but  which  his 
messmates  oared  letst  to  give  ap,  and  sent  them 
afterwards  to  those  to  whom  tbey  had  bebnged. 
....  By  that  means  ....  he  set  free  lOng 

•  BgU'tSaga,p.2e6. 


Sweyn  himselfl  It  so  fell  out  that  once  on  a 
time  King  Sweyn  tarried  in  Wales  ....  and 
was  there  taken  captive  and  cast  into  a  dungeon, 
and  Thorwald  Kodranson  along  with  him,  ana 
many  other  men  of  worth  and  rank.  Next  day 
came  a  mighty  leader  to  the  dark  dungeon  with 
a  great  company  to  take  Thorwald  out  of  prison, 
for  a  little  while  before  he  bad  set  free  the  sons 
of  this  very  leader,  who  bad  been  taken  captive, 
and  sent  tbem  home  fk^e  to  their  father.  The 
leader  bade  Thorwald  to  come  out  and  go  away 
a  free  man ;  but  Thorwald  swore  that  he  would 
never  go  thence  alive  unless  King  Sweyn  were 
loosed  and  set  free  with  all  his  men.  The  leader 
did  this  at  once .  for  his  sake,  as  King  Sweyn 
himself  bore  witness  afterwards  when  he  sat  at 
a  splendid  feast  with  two  other  kings.  And 
when  the  meat  was  set  on  the  board,  then  one 
lord  said  that  there  would  never  again  be  a 
board  so  nobly  filled  as  that,  wh^n  three  such 
mighty  kings  ate  out  of  one  disb.  Then  answers 
King  Sweyn,  with  a  smile,  *  I  will  find  that 
stranser  yeoman's  son  who  alone  has  in  himself 
if  right  worth  be  set  on  it,  not  one  whit  less 
glory  and  true  honour  than  all  we  three  kings." 
Now  there  was  much  mirth  at  that  in  the  ball ; 
and  all  asked,  with  a  laugh,  where  or  what  sort 
of  man  this  might  be  of  whom  he  tells  such 
mighty  fame  ?  He  answers^  '^  This  man  of 
whom  I  speak  is  as  wise  as  it  befits  a  prudent 
king  to  be ;  as  strong  and  stout-hearted  as  the 
most  dauntless  Baresark ;  and  as  good  and  gen- 
tle-hearted as  the  most  virtuous  sage.''  AJfter 
that  he  told  them  of  Thorwald  that  story  wMch 
was  written  above,  and  how  he  set  the  king 
free  for  the  sake  of  his  friendship  and  for  the 
sake  of  many  other  praise-worthy  deeds.** 

Such  is  the  character  claimed  by  Mr. 
Dasent  «8  that  of  the  better  class  of  Vikings. 
Without,  however,  in  any  way  depreciating 
the  noble  qualities  inherent  in  the  race,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  another  and  a  higher 
influence  is  to  be  traced  here.  Thorwald — 
whom  we  shall  presently  meet  as  the  first 
preacher  of  Christianity  in  Iceland — reminds 
us,  while  yet  a  heathen,  of  Sir  Lancelot  in 
the  Morte  d' Arthur;  the  gentlest  and  most 
courteous  of  knights  in  hall — the  sternest 
and  bravest  in  *  press  of  battle.' 

But  the  most  complete  picture  of  the 
better  Icelander  during  the  heathen  period 
is  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Njal's  Saga 
itself;  the  first  portion  which  is  mainly 
occupied  with  the  fortunes  of  Gunnar  of 
Lithend,  whose  story,  with  that  of  Njal  of 
Bergthorsknoll,  has  rendered  the  district  of 
the  Landeyar,  backed  as  it  is  with  the  grand 
'Three-comer*  Mountain,  as  completely  ro- 
mantic ground  as  the  country  about  another 
*  triple  height'—  « 

*  Where  fair  Tweed  flows  round  holy  Mehoee, 
And  Eildon  slopes  to  the  plain.*' 

Gunnar  is  thus  introduced : — 
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*  He  was  a  taD  maD  in  growth,  and  a  stroDs 
man — best  skilled  in  arms  ci  all  men.  He  ooolu 
cut,  or  thrust,  or  shoot,  if  he  ohose,  as  well  with 
his  left  as  with  bis  right  haod ;  and  he  smote  so 
swiftly  with  his  sword  that  three  seemed  to 
flash  th  rough  the  air  at  once.  He  was  the  best 
shot  with  the  how  of  all  men,  and  never  missed 
his  mark.  He  oould  leap  more  than  his  own 
height  with  all  his  war-gear,  and  as  far  back- 
wanJs  as  forwards.  He  ooold  swim  like  a  seal, 
and  there  was  no  game  in  which  it  was  any 
good  for  any  one  to  strive  with  htm ;  and  so  it 
has  t>een  said  that  no  man  was  his  match.  He 
was  handsome  of  featnre,  and  fair-skinned.  His 
nose  was  straight,  and  a  little  tamed  np  at  the 
end.  He  was  blue-eyed,  and  bright-eyed,  and 
raddy  eheeked.  His  hair^thiek,  and  of  good 
hoe,  and  hanging  down  in  comely  curls.  The 
most  courteous  of  men  was  he,  of  sturdy  frame 
and  strong  will,  bountiful  and  gentle,  a  fast 
friend,  but  hard  to  please  when  making  them. 
He  was  wealthy  in  goods.' — (vol.  i.  p.  60.) 

We  must  not  dwell  at  any  length  on  tiie 
events  of  Gannar*s  lif(a||p  spite  of  the  wonder- 
ful reality  with  whiHi  they  are  brought 
before  us  in  the  Saga.  There  oar  readers 
will  learn  how  he  *  fared  abroad '  as  a  sea- 
rover,  and  won  his  famous  war-bill  in  a  fight 
with  pirates  off  the  coast  of  Esthonia — the 
bill  that  was  made  by  *  seething  spells,*  and 
that  foretold  a  coming  fight  by  a  loud  ring- 
ing sound  as  it  hang  on  the  wall,  and  by 
breaking  forth  iiito  a  *rain  of  blood-drops' — 
bow,  too,  at  the  Althing,  he  wooed  the  fair 
Hallgerda  in  a  brief  and  bold  fashion  well 
fitting  the  lady,  who  had  already  disposed 
of  two  husbands  who  did  not  suit  her : — 

^She  spoke  up  boldly  to  him,  and  bade  him 
tdl  her  of  his  voyages ;  but  he  said  he  would 

not  gainsay  her  a  talk So  they  talked 

long  oat  loud,  and  at  last  it  came  about  that  he 
asked  whether  she  w«*e  nnmanried.  She  said 
80  it  was;  ^and  there  were  not  many  who 
woold  run  the  risk  of  that" 

'  **  Thinkest  thou  none  good  enough  for  thee  ?" 

*  ^  Not  that,"  she  says ;  ^'  but  I  am  said  to  be 
hard  to  please  in  husbands." 

* "  How  wouldst  thou  answer  were  I  to  ask 
for  thee?" 

*  **  That  cannot  be  in  thy  mind,"  she  says. 
^  **  It  is  though,"  says  he. 

*  '^  If  thou  hast  any  mind  in  that  way,  go  and 
see  my  father." 

*  Alter  that  they  broke  off  their  talk.'— (vol. 
1.  p.  98.) 

From  this  marriage  sprang  the  feud  which 
is  carried  through  the  whole  Saga,  and  which 
at  last  brought  about  the  burning  of  Njal, 
with  his  wife  and  sons.  The  evil  nature  of 
Hallgerda,  and  the  mischief  that  would  arise 
from  her,  had  been  'forespaed'  when  she 
was  still  a  child ;  and  afber  her  marriage 
with  Gunnar,  Njal,  who  was  possessed  of  a 
mysterious  foreknowledge,  frequently  noticed 
in  the  Sagas,  and  which  seems  greatly  to 
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have  resembled  the  second  sight  of  the  Gael, 
declared  that  she  *  would  come  very  near'  to 
spoil  the  friendship  between  himself  and 
Gunnar,  who,  he  added,  *  would  have  always 
to  make  atonement  for  her.'  Death  after 
death,  murder  aft^r  murder,  resulted  from  the 
quarrel  which  soon  fell  out  between  Hall- 
gerda and  Bergthora,  the  wife  of  Njal ;  but 
the  friendship  was  not  broken.  *I  will  hold 
to  my  faithfulness  to  thee,'  said  Njal,  when 
the  feud  had  long  been  raging,  *till  my 
death-day ;'  and  lK)th  he  and  Gunnar,  who 
might  have  refused  to  receive  compensation 
for  the  frequent  slaughter  of  kinsmen  and 
house-thralls,  generally  settled  the  blood*fine 
between  themselves,  until  Gunnar,  hard  beset 
and  injured,  took  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs, 
though  unwillingly,  *  I  would  like  to  know,' 
he  asked,  ^  whether  I  am  by  so  much  the  less 
brisk  and  bold  than  other  men,  because 
I  think  more  of  killing  men  than  they  V — 

(i.  inn) 

At  last  a  ffreat  fight  took  place  on  the  Rang- 
river,  at  which  Quniiar  and  his  brothers 
killed  many  of  their  enemies.  At  the  follow- 
ing Althing  atonement  for  this  loss  of  life 
was  decreed ;  and  Gunnar  was  ordered  into 
exile  for  three  years.  But  his  heart  yearned 
to  his  home,  and  he  disobeyed  the  sentence. 

Njal,  the  *  far-seer,'  had  predicted  that  if 
Gunnar  broke  his  atonement  he  would  be 
slain  ^here  in  the  land;  and  that  is  ill- 
knowing  for  those  who  are  thy  friends.'  Njal 
was  a  true  prophet.  During  the  next  sum- 
mer's *  Thing,'  Gizur  the  White  summoned 
all  Gunnar's  foes  to  meet  in  the  /  Alman- 
^^^^  the  great  volcanic  rift  which  bounds 
the  plain  of  the  Althing  on  its  eastern  side. 
At  that  meeting  an  onslaught  was  planned 
against  Guiinar.  Njal  warned  him  of  it  in 
vain ;  and  in  the  autumn  Gizur  the  White 
and  his  company  rode  to  Lithend  and  attacked 
the  house  by  ni^ht  There,  after  Aunund  of 
Witchwood  had  killed  Sam,  Gonnar's  Irish 
hound,  who  gave  '  such  a  great  howl  that 
they  thought  it  passing  strange' — 

^  Gnnnar  woke  up  in  his  hall,  and  said —  . 

''♦Thou  hast  been  sorely  treated,  Sam,  my 
fosterling;  and  tlds  warning  is  so  meant  that 
our  deaths  will  not  be  far  apart.  .  •  ." 

'  Gunnar  slept  in  a  loft  above  t^e  hall,  and  so 
did  Hallgerda  and  tiis  mother.  .  .  . 

'  Thorgrim  the  Easteriing  went  and  began  to 
climb  up  on  the  halL  Ghinnar  sees  that  a  red 
kirtle  passed  before  the  window  sKt,  and  thrusts 
out  the  bill,  and  smote  him  on  the  middle. 
Thorgrim's  feet  slipped  from,  under  him,  and  he 
dropped  his  shiela,  and  down  he  toppled  Arom 
the  roof. 

*  Then  he  goes  to  Gizur  and  hi%  band,  as  thej 
sat  on  the  ground. 

*  Gizur  looked  at  him  and  said-^-^.  j 

'  "  Well,  is  Gunnar  at  home  Iffy  V^OOgie 
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* "  Find  ont  that  for  yonreelTes,'*  said  Thor- 
ffrira ;  '^  bat  this  I  am  sore  of,  that  his  bill  is  at 
home." 

*  And  with  that  he  fell  down  dead.'— (vol.  i. 
p.  242.) 

The  foes  attacked  the  house,  and  at  last 
palled  off  the  roof  of  the  hall  with  ropes. 
Gunnar  wonnded  eight  men  and  killed  "two, 
and  got  hiraself  two  wounds ;  '  and  all  men 
said  that  he  never  once  winced  either  at 
wounds  or  death.'  His  life  might  yet  have 
been  saved  but  for  the  malice  of  the  wicked 
Hailgerda.  His  bowstring  had  been  cut  in 
two  by  Thorbrand,  who  in  return  had  been 
cleft  asunder  by  the  famous  bill : — 

'  Then  Gannar  said  to  Hailgerda,  **  Give  me 
two  locks  of  thy  hcur,  and  ye  two,  my  mother 
and  thou,  twist  them  together  into  a  bowstring 
for  me." 

'  **  Does  aught  lie  on  it  ?"  she  says. 

* "  My  life  lies  on  it,"  he  said  ;  "for  they  will 
never  oome  to  close  quartern  with  me  if  I  can 
help  them  off  with  my  bow."      ' 

.*  *'  Well,"  she  says,  "  now  I  will  call  to  mind 
that  slap  on  the  face  which  thou  gavest  me ; 
and  I  care  never  a  whit  whether  thou  boldest 
out  a  long  while  or  a  short"  '—(vol.  i.  p.  246.) 

In  spite  of  Hatlgerda^s  refusal,  Gunnar 
kept  his  foes  all  off  until  he  fell  worn  out 
with  toil : — 

^Then  they  wounded  him  yrith  many  great 
wounds,  but  still  he  got  away  out  of  their  hands, 
and  held  his  own  against  them  a  while  longer, 
but  at  last  it  came  about  that  tlity  slew  hiiu. 

^  Then  Gizur  spoke  and  said,  ^^  We  have  now 
laid  low  on  earth  a  mighty  chief,  and  hard 
work  it  has  be^,  and  the  fame  of  this  defence 
of  his  shall  last  as  long  as  men  Ure  in  this 
land." 

^  After  that  he  went  to  see  Rannveig  (Gonnar's 
mother),  and  said,  "  Wilt  thou  grant  us  earth 
here  for  two  of  our  men  who  are  dead,  that  they 
may  lie  in  cairn  here  ?" 

•  * "  All  the  more  willingly  for  two,"  she  says, 
^because  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  had  to 
grant  it  all  of  you." 

*  ^^  It  most  be  fbcgiven  thee,"  he  says,  ^'  to 
speak  thus,  for  thou  hast  bad  a  great  loss." 

'Then  he  gave  orders  that  no  man  should 
spoil  or  rob  anything  there. 

*  Afker  that  they  went  away.*— (vol.  i.  pp. 
246,247.) 

Will  not  Mr.  Maclise,  who  some  time  since 
showed  us  so  admirably  the  deeds  of  Gunnar's 
brethren  at  Hastings,  trace  the  line  a  little 
higher  up,  and  show  us  the  death  of  Gunnar 
himsolt  at  Lithend.* 

*  Mr.  Metcalfe,  who  gives  (*  Ozooian  in  Iceland,* 
p.  864)  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  present 
state  of  lithend,  tells  ub  that  the  cairn  in  which 
the  hero  was  buried  sitting  upright;  and  in  which 
he  was  heard  singing  after  his  buriid  (Saga,  ch.  77), 
is  still  pointed  out,  near  the  traditioaal  site  of  bis 


Gunnar  fell  in  the  year  990.  There  is  no 
indication  in  the  Saffa  of  his  having  been 
brought  more  directly  under  Christian  in- 
fluence than  appears  in  his  noble  character ; 
yet,  nearly  ten  years  before  his  death,  tiie 
flrst  definite  attempt  at  the  conversion  of 
the  island  had  been  made.  We  must  return 
to  Thorwald  Kodranson,  the  *far-farer,' 
whom  we  have  already  encountered  as  one 
of  the  best  of  heathen  Vikings.  In  one  of 
his  many  wanderings  Thorwald  visited  the 
country  of  the  Saxons,  and  was  there  con- 
verted and  baptized  by  a  priest  named  Fre- 
derick. Neither  country  nor  priest  can  be 
distinctly  recognised  from  the  brief  notice  of 
the  Saga;  but,  although  we  should  gladly 
believe  that  the  *  country  of  the  Saxons'  was 
England,  and  that  Frederick  wjts  an  English- 
man, it  is  more  probable  that  the  Saxon 
country  is  to  be  sought  on  the  borders  of  the 
Elbe,  and  that  the  priest  belonged  to  the 
Archiepiscopal  ChuM^  of  Hambui^h — the 
outpost  which  Chaf^magne  had  founded, 
and  which  had  long  served  as  a  great  mission- 
ary station  for  the  conversion  of  the  North. 
A  bull  of  Pope  Gr^ory  IV.  appointed  the 
first  Archbishop,  St.  Anschar,  and  his  succea- 
sors,  Megates'  and  missionaries  over  the 
whole  of  Northern  Europe ;  and  it  was 
possibly  with  the  permission  of  Adeldag, 
then  Archbishop  of  Hamburgh,  that  Frede- 
rick, after  consecration  as  *  chorepiscopns,' 
set  out  with  his  new  convert  Thorwald  for 
Iceland  in  the  spring  of  the  year  981. 

Thorwald's  home  was  atGilia  in  Vatnadal, 
in  the  northern  division  of  the  island ;  and 
although  from  the  bishop's  ignorance  of 
Norse,  Thorwald  was  obliged  to  act  as  inter- 
preter, a  considerable  effect  was  at  once  pro- 
duced throuffhout  the  district  Three  of  the 
most  wealthy  landowners  were  baptized; 
another  consented  to  receive  the  *  prirasig- 
naz;'  and  during  the  following  winter, 
Kodran,  the  father  of  Thorwald,  who  had 
been  a  Viking  of  no  small  reputation,  changed 
his  faith  and  was  baptized  with  all  his  hooae- 
hold,  one  son,  Orm,  alone  excepted.  Ac- 
cordinff  to  the  Sagas,  the  conversion  of  the 
old  Viking  was  the  result  of  a  struggle  be 
tween  the  Christian  bishop  and  a  household 
spirit  (fylgia  ?)  especially  honoured  by  Kodran. 
The  home  of  the  spirit^  who  protected  the 
household  and  the  flocks  of  Kodran,  and  who 
predicted  future  events  for  him,  was  a  ^at 
block  of  stone  in  the  Va^nsdal.  Bishop 
Frederick,  wearing  his  episcopal  robes,  went 
to  it  in  solemn  procession,  and,  aftertchanting 
over  the  stone,  sprinkled  it  with  holy  water. 
On  the  following  night  the  spirit,  who  seems 

sk&Ii,  or  hall  *  To  the  right  of  the  path  which 
leads  thither,  a  little  mound  marks  the  resUng- 
plaoe  of  the  fiiithfhl  Sam,  his  big  Irish  hound.' 
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to  have  been  a  true  Northern  el^  presented 
himself  to  Eodran,  all  sad  and  trembling, 
and  reproached  him  with  the  wrong  he  had 
permitted.  *Tfae  men  thon  hast  brought 
here,'  he  complained,  'have  poured  not 
water  on  my  house,  and  my  children  have 
been  scalded  by  the  drops  which  fell  through 
the  roof.  It  has  not  hurt  roe  much  ;  but  it 
is  hard  to  bear  the  crying  of  the  bairns.' 
Twice  again  the  bishop  sprinkled  the  stone ; 
and  twice  again  the  spirit  appeared  to  Eodran, 
each  time  with  sadder  looks,  and  with  dress 
more  stained  and  tattered.  '  This  Christian 
bmhop,'  he  said,  '  has  spoilt  my  house  and  my 
clothes;  and  has  scalded  me  and  my  children, 
so  that  we  can  never  be  cured.  Now  we  must 
go  far  into  the  mountains.'*  The  stone  itself 
split  into  fragments  ;f  and  Eodran,  who  re- 
cognised the  superior  power  of  the  bishop, 
was  immediately  baptized. 

For  four  succeeding  winters  the  head- 
quarters of  Thorwald  and  Bishop  Frederick 
were  at  Lsekiamot  in  Vididal.  I>pring  the 
summers  they  passed  fax  and  wide  through- 
out the  island ;  but  the  results  of  their  teach- 
ing were  most  evident  in  the  Northern  quar- 
ter, where  it  had  commenced.  Many  idols 
had  been  destroyed,  and  the  temple  onerinffs 
were  beginning  to  fail,  and  Thorwald  Spak- 
bodvarson  had  built  the  first  Christian  church 
at  As,  on  the  bank  of  the  Hialtadal  river, 
where  its  site  is  still  pointed  out.  It  was 
served  by  one  of  the  priests  of  Bishop  Fre- 
derick's following.  This  church,  built,  like 
their  own  temples,  of  drifl  wood,  and  roofed 
with  terf,  was  a  perpetual  eyesore  to  the 
heathens  of  the  district ;  and  Elaufi,  one  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  quarter,  made  two 
attempts  to  destroy  it,  both  of  which  were, 
according  to  the  Saga,  miraculously  averted. 
The  church  had  probably  been  watched  by 
Thorwald  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fresh  sods  now  and  then  added  to  the  roof, 
this  first  rude  resting-place  of  the  faith  in  Ice- 
land remanied  as  Thorwald  had  built  it  for 
some  centaries  after  the  conversion  of  the 
whole  country.!  A  reKc  of  Bishop  Frede- 
rick's time  OM^  still  be  seen  at  Hvaram,  the 
settlement  of  Aud  the  weahhy.  On  the 
chorch-door  is  fastened  a  ring,  which  is  said 
to  bore  belonged  to  the  old  heathen  temple, 
it  wkich  Fridgerda,  wife  of  the  then  lord  of 


*  Olaf  TryggTABon't  Sasa,  ch.  181. 

f  Kristni-SogB,  cb.  2.  The  atory  is  remarksble 
fior  its  doM  Msemblanoe  to  later  folk-lore. 

f  Thorwalk  SpakbodvanoD,  the  builder  of  this 
ebtirch,  is  gflperally  aaid  to  have  been  converted  by 
Bishop  Fiideiiok.  Others^  however  (and  appa- 
rently with  reason),  assert  that  he  was  oon  verted 
in  EogUindi,  and  that  he  brought  from  this  country 
the  materials  for  the  first  Christian  church  in  Ice- 
Und  (Olaf  s  Saga,  eh.  226). 


Hvamm,  was  heard  loudly  invoking  the  an- 
cient deities,  whilst  tiie  Saxon  bishop  was 
preaching  close  without.* 

It  was  after  their  success  in  the  northern 
quarter  that  Bishop  Frederick  and  Thorwald 
appeared  at  the  Althing,  and  that  Thorwald, 
with  the  bishop  at  his  side,  addressed  the 
people  from  that  &mous  '  Logberg' — the  hill 
of  tlie  law — which  still  rises,  in  the  midst  of 
its  lava  rifts,  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of 
Thingvalla.  As  before,  Thorwald  acted  as 
interpreter;  and  the  heathen  party,  wi^  a 
certain  Hodinn  as  their  chief,  assailed  him  so 
bitterly  with  mocking  rhymes — a  fevourite 
Icelandic  weapon — that  the  old  Viking  spirit 
was  roused  once  more  in  the  breast  of  the 
Christian  Thorwald,  who  killed  two  men 
before  the  close  of  the  Althing.  Little  seems 
to  have  been  effected  by  the  bishop's  ap- 
pearance on  the  Law-Mount  The  heathens 
were  as  yet  in  fnll  strength;  and  although 
a  certain  fear  of  the  Christians — probably 
from  an  idea  of  their  skill  as  magicians — 
seems  to  have  prevailed,  they  were  unable  to 
appear  again  at  the  Althing.  Thorwald  and 
the  bishop  were  declared  legally  guilty  of  the 
two  deaths ;  and  at  the  next  years  Althing  a 
company  of  the  chief  men  set  out  for  Lsekia- 
mot  to  burn  the  bishop,  which  they  would 
have  done  had  they  not  been  thrown  into 
confusion '  by  the  way.  Bishop  Frederick, 
however,  seems  to  have  perceived  that  his 
further  labours  at  this  time  would  be  hi  vain. 
Aft,er  passing  four  years  m  Iceland,  he 
crossed  to  Norway  with  Thorwald.  There, 
as  their  ship  was  still  in  the  haven,  Thorwald 
was  told  that  Hedinn,  the  Icelander  who  had 
taunted  him  at  the  Althing,  was  on  shore  and 
close  at  hand.  The  spirit  of  revenge  leaped 
again  to  life ;  and,  accompained  by  a  single 
thrall,  Thorwald  laid  wait  for  Hedinn  imd 
killed  him.  Seeing  him  ^  so  greedy  of  re- 
venge,' the  bishop  broke  up  the  brotherhood 
and  returned  south  to  *  Saxland,'  where  he 
died,  says  the  Saga,  *  truly  a  saint-like  man.' 
The  end  of  Thorwald  the  *  far-farer,'  the  best 
of  Vikings^  if  but  an  imperfect  Christian,  is 
not  so  certain.  The  Kristni-Saga  asserts 
that,  after  long  wanderings  in  the  Holy  Land 
and  elsewhere,  he  '  received  Christ's  quiet'  in 
Russia,  and  was  buried  in  a  church  dedicated 
to  St  John  the  Baptist  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, near  which  he  had  built  a  monastery. 
There  he  was  himself  reckoned  among  the 
saint8.f  0th ere  assert  that  he  served  for 
some  time  in  the  Varangian  Guard  at  Byzan- 

*  Kristni-Saga ;  Metcalfe,  *  Oxonian  in  Iceland,' 
p.  278. 

f  Kristai-Saga,  ch.  Id.  'H«  was  honoured  by 
all  bishops  «ad  abbots  tbroughoat  the  Greek  em* 

Cand  thronghoBt  Syria.*    Olaf  Tryggvason's 
,  oh.  18S.  Digitized  by  VjUUVIC 
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tiam,  and  that  he  built  there  a  monasterj,  in 
which  he  became  a  monk.^ 

Ten  years  passed  away  after  the  departure 
of  Bishop  Fredenck,  before  a  second  attempt 
was  made  to  convert  the  island.  In  the 
mean  time  Olaf  Tryggvason,  the  royal 
*  Apostle'  of  Norway,  had  been  converted  and 
baptized  in  one  of  the  Scilly  Islands  (a.d. 
0P3).f  Two  years  later  (906)  Olaf  became 
King  of  Norway,  and  commenced  at  once  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  throughout  his 
dominions  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Before 
his  return  Olaf  had  received  ampng  his  fol- 
lowers an  Icelander  named  Stefoer,  who  had 
been  converted  in  Denmark,  where  he  had 
fallen  in  with  Thorwald  the  *  far-farer,'  after 
his  separation  from  Bishop  Frederick.  With 
him  Stefner  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
East,  and  to  the  <  holy  places/  At  Olaf s 
request  he  now  proceeded  to  Iceland  as  a 
Christian  missionary.  But  Stefner's  Christi- 
anity was  scarcely  more  advanced  than  that 
of  the  royal  Viking ;  and  after  a  bad  recep- 
tion from  the  inhabitants,  and  after  preaching 
ia  vain  along  the  northern  and  southern 
coasts,  he  attempted  stronger  measures,  and 
proceeded  to  burn  the  temples  and  to  destroy 
the  images  of  the  gods.  This  violent  argu- 
ment, which  Olaf  managed  with  tolerable 
success  in  Norway,  was  not  duly  appreciated 
in  Iceland.  Sterner  was  set  upon  by  the 
fierce  worshippers  of  Odin  and  of  Thor,  and 
escaped  with  diflSculty  to  Kialames,  where 
he  lay  hid  for  some  time  among  his  .own 
kinsmen.  During  the  winter  his  ship,  which 
had  been  laid  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gnfa 
river,  was  driven  out  to  sea.  The  god  Frejrr 
— *all-rikr  Freyr'— Freyr  the  *all  rich'  or 
all-powerful — thus  avenged  himself  according 
to  tne  verse-makers,  for  the  insult  which  had 
been  offered  his  dominions.  The  ship,  how- 
ever, was  thrown  back  on  the  coast,  shat- 
tered, but  capable  of  repair ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing summer  Stefner,  from  her  deck, 
looked  for  the  last  time  on  the  snowy  peaks 
of  the  Icelandic  J&kulls.  At  the  previous 
Althing  a  law  had  been  passed  forbidding 
'fire  and  water'  to  all  those  who  should 
preach  or  embrace  the  new  faith,  and  order- 
ing the  kinsmen  of  the  offender  to  take  up 
the  action  against  him  at  the  Law-Mount.  In 
this  manner  Stefner  had  been  accused  and 
exiled. 

*  F.  JohanDffiiia»  His.  Ecoles.  Islandise,  I  p.  47. 

t  Olafs  Saga,  ch.  78,  79.  According  to  the 
Saga,  Olaf  was  pereuaded  to  embrace  Christianity 
bv  a  hermit  on  another  of  the  islands,  who  was 
also  a  *  spaeman,'  and  foretdd  much  of  his  future 
life.  He  was  baptized  by  the  abbot  of  a  rich 
monastery.  The  only  monastic  establishment  in 
SciHy  of  which  any  record  survives  was  a  cell  of 
Tavistock  Abbey,  that  certainly  existed  on  the 
island  of  Iniscaw  before  the  Conquest 


Up  to  this  time  the  heathen  party  was  by 
far  the  most  powerful.  In  the  old  religion  of 
the  Northmen  there  was  a  certain  recogni- 
tion of  its  own  imperfection  ;*  but  there  was 
a  strong  feeling  that  the  teaching  of  the 

*  White  Christ'  would  weaken  the  arm  of 
those  who  listened  to  it ;  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  systematic  descents  of  the 
Northmen  on  the  coasts  of  Western  Europe 
were  undertaken,  not  from  love  of  plunder 
only,  but  from  a  strong  feeling  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith  to  the  fierce,  death- 
despising  spirit  of  the  true  son  of  Odin.f 
Besides  tliis  general  hatred  of  Christianity, 
there  was  in  Iceland  a  distrust  of  any  change 
introduced  from  Norway;  and  the  threat- 
ened loss  of  the  temple-offerings  no  doubt 
influenced  the  *  hoimen'  or  priests,  always  the 
chief  personages  of  the  district 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  year  after 
Stefner  had  been  driven  from  Iceland,  Olaf 
despatched  thither  a  second  missionary,  whose 
Christianity  was  at  least  as  fiercely  muscular 
as  that  of  his  predecessor.  This  was  a  pnest 
named  Thangbrand,  son  of  Wilibald  Count  of 
Bremen,  and  *  a  clerk'  of  Adalbert,  Bishop  of 
Aros  in  Jutland.  Bishop  Adalbert,  attended 
by  a  large  *  following,'  in  which  Thangbrand 
was  included,  once,  it  is  said,  visited  bis  bro- 
ther Hubert^  Bishop. of  ' Kantaraborg,'  or 
Canterbury .|  Hubert  distributed  rich  gifts 
to  his  guests  on  their  departure ;  and  when 
he  came  to  Thangbrand,  he  said,  *  Thon  fol- 
lowest  the  fashions  of  a  knight,  although  thou 
art  a  clerk ;  therefore  I  give  thee  this  shield, 
on  which  is  marked  the  holy  cross,  with  the 
likeness  of  Our  Lord  Christ.  It  will  remind 
thee  of  thine  office.'  It  afterwards  fell  out 
that  Olaf  Trvggvason,  during  one  of  his  forays 
in  *'  Saxland,  encountered  Thangbrand,  bear- 
ing this  very  shield.  Struck  with  its  device, 
he  asked  *Who  it  was  that  Christian  men 
thus  reverenced  ?'  *  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,' 
answered  Thangbrand.  *  And  what  had  he 
done,'  asked  Olaf,  *that  he  was  thus  toi^ 
mented  Y    Then  Thangbrand,  says  the  Saga, 

*  explained  to  him  with  great  care  the  passion 
of  Our  Lord,  and  all  the  marvels  of  the 
Cross ;'  and  Olaf,  before  leaving  him,  bought 
his  shield  for  a  great  heap  of  silver,  bidding 
Thangbrand  come  to  him  if  he  were  ever  in 
need  of  a  protector.  Afterwards  Olaf  was 
baptized  in  Scilly ;  and  Thangbrand,  whose 
pnesthood  sat  but  lightly  on  him,  bought 

*  Dasent,  *  Burnt  NjaV  i.  p.  xvi. 

f  See  Mr.  Dasent's  *  Norsemen  in  Iceland,'  in  the 
Oxford  Essays  for  1858,  p.  166. 

X  The  name  is  so  given  in  the  Baga  of  daf 
Tiyffgvason,  and  in  the  Kristni-Sa^  Uubert  can- 
not  be  identified  with  any  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, nor  can  he  hare  been  a  suffhigafi  bishop  of 
8t  MartinX  as  the  editor  of  the  KristniSaffa  soff- 
gests.  Digitized  by  VaOijyiC 
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with  the  Viking^B  silver  a  goodly  Irish  dam- 
sel, whom  he  took  to  his  home.  For  a  man- 
slaughter committed  on  acconnt  of  this  fair 
*mey/  Thangbrand  was  obliged  to  leave 
Denmark.  He  songht  and  found  Olaf  Trygg- 
vasop,  then  on  the  English  coast,  and,  re- 
turning  with  him  to  Norway,  was  made  priest 
of  a  little  church  on  the  island  of  Mostr,  on 
the  north  coast — the  first  Christian  church  in 
Norway.* 

As  priest  of  Mostr,  Tbangbrand's  piratical 
insUncts  were  soon  brought  into  full  play. 
Olaf,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  compt^ned, 
sent  for  him,  and,  as  a  punishment,  imposed 
on  him  the  preaching  of  Christianity  in  Ice- 
land, whence  Stefner  bad  just  returned.  A 
good  ship  was  provided  for  the  new  missio- 
nary, who  set  out  for  Iceland  in  997  with 
many  companions,  priests  and  laymen,  among 
whom  was  an  Icelander  named  Gudleif,  *a 
great  manslayer,  and  one  of  the  strongest  of 
men,  and  hardy  and  forward  in  every tbing.'f 
^Thangbrand  was  a  tall  man,'  says  the  Saga, 
*  and  strong,  skilf^il  of  speech,  a  good  clerk, 
and  a  good  warrior;  able  for  all  manly 
sports,  and  firm  of  mind,  albeit  a  teacher  of 
the  faith.  Not  provoking  others ;  but  once 
angered,  and  he  would  yield  to  no  man  in 
deeds  or  in  words.'J 

We  are  now  brought  again  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  Niala,  which  records  the  arrival 
and  Uie  deeds  of  Thangbrand.  His  ship 
came  to  land  at  Berufirth,  on  the  eastern 
coast.  Two  brothers,  who  dwelt  there,  for- 
bade the  people  of  the  district  to  have  any 
dealings  with  the  new  comers.  But  Hall  of 
the  Side,  who  was  then  at  Thvattwater,  not 
hx  south  of  Berufirth,  and  who  was  evidently 
not  nnfavourable  to  the  new  faith,  received 
them  kindly,  and  was  baptized  with  all  his 
household. 

The  following  spring  Thangbnuid  set  out 
to  preach  Christianity,  accompanied  by 
Hall:— 

*  When  they  came  west  across  Lonsheath  to 
Staffell,  there  they  found  a  man  dwelling  named 
Thorkell.  He  spoke  most  against  the  faith,  and 
challenged  Thani^brand  to  single  combat.  Then 
Thangbrand  bore  a  roodcrote  before  his  shield, 
and  the  end  of  their  oombat  was  that  Thang- 
brand won  the  day  and  slew  ThorkeU.*§ 

Many  households  were  baptized ;  and  the 
heathen  party  were  not  a  little  disturbed  at 
the  success  of  the  new  missionary  : — 

^  There  was  a  man  named  Sorcerer  Hedinn, 
who  dwelt  in  Oorlinedale.  There  heathen  men 
made  a  bargain  with  him  that  he  should  pat 
Thangbrand  to  death  with  all  his  company.  He 
__^ Iff  I      .        I ,  -    . 

•  Olaf  Tryg«Tason't  Saga,  ch.  99. 

!<  Burnt  NjaV  ii  p.  64. 
Olaft  Saga,  eh.  L8&        g  ii.  p.  66. 


fared  upon  Amstacks-Heath,  and  there  made  a 
frreat  sacriOoe  when  Thangbrand  was  riding 
from  the  east  Then  the  earth  burst  asunder 
under  bis  horse,  but  he  spransf  off  his  horse,  and 
saved  himself  on  the  brink  ofthe  ^ulf ;  but  the 
earth  swallowed  up  the  horse  and  all  his  harness, 
and  they  never  saw  him  more. 

*  Then  Thangbrand  praised  God. 

*Gadlelf  now  searches  for  sorcerer  Hedinn, 
and  finds  him  on  the  heath,  and  chases  him 
down  into  Garlinedale,  and  got  within  spearshot 
of  him,  and  shoots  a  spear  at  him  and  through 
him,* 

Others,  who  *  spoke  against  the  faith,'  were 
killed  by  Thangbrand  and  the  fierce  *  man- 
slayer'  Gudleif;  and  in  the  south  they  made 
one  convert  of  great  importance.  This  was 
!  Njal,  the  hero  of  the  Saga  which  bears  his 
name ;  the  gentlest  and  the  wisest  man  in 
all  the  island.  Long  before,  when  men  had 
said  in  Njal's  hearing  that  it  was  *  a  strange 
and  wicked  thing  to  throw  off  the  old  faith,' 
he  had  answered  them,  '  It  seems  to  me  as 
though  this  new  faith  must  be  much  better,  and 
he  will  be  happy  who  follows  this  rather  than 
the  other;  and  if  those  men  come  out  hither 
who  preach  this  faith,  then  I  will  back  them 
well.'  'He  went  often  alone  away  from 
other  men,  and  muttered  to  himself.'f 

Now,  Njal  *took  the  faith,  and  all  his 
house,'  and  was  of  ^at  service  at  the  ensu- 
ing Althing,  when  Thangbrand  *  spoke  boldly' 
for  Christianity,  and  the  heathens  would  have 
fallen  on  him  had  not  Njal  and  the  'East- 
firthers'  stood  by  him.  At  this  Althing 
Hjallti,  Skeggi's  son,  sang  a  mocking  rhyme 
on  the  Hill  of  Laws — 

•  Ever  will  I  gods  blaspheme: 
Freyja,  methinks,  a  dog  doth  seem ; 
Frevja  a  dog?   Ay  I  let  them  be 
Both  dogs  together,  Odin  and  she.' 

— An  allusion,  it  has  been  suggested,  to  some 
mythological  legend  which  has  not  come 
down  to  us.  For  this  outrage  he  was  exiled, 
and  '  fared  abroad'  that  summer,  accompanied 
by  Gizur  the  White. 

In  the  mean  time  Thangbrand's  ship,  like 
Stefher's  before  him,  'was  wredced  away 
east,  at  Bulandsness,  and  the  ship's  name 
was  Bison.'  Thangbrand  himself  passed 
through  the  western  and  northern  quarters, 
in  both  of  which  he  baptized  many  house- 
holds. Here,  however,  he  attacked  and 
killed,  whilst  cutting  turf  with  his  house- 
carles,  Veturlid  the  Scald,  who  had  made 
rhymes  on  him. 

He  was  in  effect  compelled  to  leave  Ice- 
land, since  he  had  been  exiled  at  the  Althing 
on  account  of  his  many  manslaughters.  Al- 
though Thangbrand's  Christianity  was  evi- 
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dently  of  the  rudest,  and  Lis  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding by  no  means  conciliatory,  he  seems 
to  have  advanced  the  cause  of  the  new  faith 
more  than  a  8tep^an<l  his  name  still  figures 
in  Icelandic  folk-lore. 

^rhangbrand  returned  at  once  to  Norway; 
Hjallti  and  Gizur  the  White  also  reached 
Nidaros,  the  harbour  of  Tronjheim,  in  the 
autumn  of  999.  There  they  fell  in  with 
many  Icelanders,  among  whom  was  Eiartan, 
son  of  Olaf  the  Peacock;  and  there  they 
found  Olaf  Tryggvason  himself.  Thangbrand 
had  reported  his  ill  success  to  the  king,  add- 
ing, that  it  seemed  impossible  to  make  Chris- 
tianity the  law  of  Iceland.  Olaf,  seized  with 
a  true  Viking's  frenzy,  ordered  all  the  Ice- 
landers in  the  harbour  to  be  imprisoned,  and 
threatened  them  with  loss  of  limbs  and  with 
death.  But  Gizur  and  Hjallti,  accompanied 
by  other  Icelanders  who  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, presented  themselves  before  the  king, 
and  reminded  him  of  his  promise,  made  long 
before,  that  any  man,  whatever  his  crime 
might  be,  should  receive  '  peace'  and  go  free 
if  he  would  only  consent  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian. Thanffbrand,  they  said,  had  lived  as 
turbulently  m  Iceland  as  he  had  done  in 
Norway.  He  had  killed  men  instead  of  per- 
suading them.  With  time  and  good  manage- 
ment the  king  might  yet  see  his  desire  ful- 
filled. Olaf  finally  consented  to  admit  the 
Icelanders  to  his  *  peace'  provided  Gizur  and 
Hjallti  would  undertake  a  third  mission  to 
the  island.  Four  of  the  noblest  Icelanders, 
one  of  whom  was  Eiartan,  were  to  remain 
with  Olaf  as  hostages.  Gizur  consented ; 
and  after  remaining  at  Tronjheim  in  great 
honour  as  the  kin^s  guests  all  that  winter, 
dunng  which  many  of  the  Icelanders  in 
Norway  were  baptized,  he  and  Hjallti  set  out 
for  Iceland  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1000. 
A  priest  named  Thormod,  and  many  other 
ecclesiastics,  went  with  them  ;  and  the  king 
gave  them  timber  for  building  a  church  on 
the  spot  where  they  should  first  land.  After 
a  ten-weeks'  voyage  they  arrived  at  the 
Westmann  Islands — those  tall,  dark,  basaltic 
masses  which  lie  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Iceland,  and  are  within  si^ht  of  the  principal 
places  celebrated  in  the  Njala.  On  the  North- 
ern point  of  H5rgaeyre,  where  the  heathen 
stone  of  sacrifice  had  hitherto  stood,  they 
laid  the  foundations  of  King  Olaf  s  church, 
and,  after  a  stay  of  two  days  on  the  West- 
mannaeyar,  crossed  to  the  mainland. 

Before  reaching  the  Westmann  Islands, 
however,  as  their  ship  rounded  the  cliffs  of 
Dyrholm,  it  had  been  seen  by  Flosi  'the 
burner* — so  called  from  the  share  which  he 
afterwards  had  in  the  burning  of  Njal,  who 
was  riding  across  Amstacks-Heath  on  his 
way  to  the  Althing.     From  men  whom  he 


sent  off  to  the  ship,  Flosi  learnt  the  cause  of 
its  arrival,  as  well  as  all  that  had  passed  in 
Norway.  One  of  the  hostages  retained  by 
Olaf  was  his  own  brother  Kolbein;  and 
Plosi,  who  had  received  the  *primsignaz' 
from  Thangbrand,  but  had  not  yet  declared 
himself  a  Christian,  rode  on  to  the  Thing 
and  spread  the  news. 

Hjallti  and  Gizur,  with  a  company  of 
thirty  men,  crossed  from  the  islands  on  the 
very  day  that  men  from  all  that  part  of  the 
country  were  journeying  to  the  Althing. 
There. they  determined  to  proceed  at  once; 
but  that  strip  of  the  southern  coast  was 
under  the  rule  of  Runolf  the  priest,  who  had 
been  Hjallti's  accuser  for  his  attack  on  Odin 
and  Freya,  and  no  one  would  supply  the 
new-comerg  with  horses,  or  would  even  set 
them  across  the  Rang-river.  They  went  on 
foot,  therefore,  to  the  house  of  the  next  pro- 
prietor, who  mounted  them.  At  Laugaidal, 
the  Geyser  valley  which  lies  in  the  direct 
roatl,  they  persuaded  Hiallti,  who,  having 
been  legally  exiled,  had  something  to  fear 
from  Runolf  and  his  personal  enemies,  to  re- 
main, with  a  following  of  twelve  men,  until 
Gizur  should  get  the  *  peace'  of  the  Thing  for 
him.  The  rest  rode  on  to  the  hot  spring 
called  the  *  Boiling  Kettle,"  close  above  the 
Raven-rift,  the  great  volcanic  'cleft'  which 
bounds  the  Thingfield  on  the  south.  Thence 
they  sent  word  to  the  Christians,  and  to 
those  of  their  friends  who  were  already  at 
the  Thing,  to  come  to  meet  them ;  for  the 
heathen  party  had  been  greatly  enraged  at 
Flosi's  news,  and  threatened  to  prevent  by 
force  the  appearance  of  Gizur  at  the  Law- 
Mount  Hjallti  himself  came  up  at  the  same 
moment,  declaring  that  he  would  run  all 
risks ;  and  the  whole  company,  now  of  con- 
siderable strength,  with  spears  in  warlike 
array,  and  with  much  glancing  of  gold  and 
red  kirtles,  descended  together  the  steep  side 
of  the  Raven-rift. 

The  scene  which  opened  to  them  at  the 
top  of  the  rift  has  been  little  changed,  and 
is  familiar  to  us  from  the  descriptions  of  re- 
cent tourists.*  Immediately  below  spread 
the  green  plain  of  the  Thingfield,  dotted 
with  oirch  coppice,  and  extending  soutliward 
to  the  broad  lake  of  Thingvalla.  At  the 
back  of  the  plain  a  mass  of  rugged  lava 
stretches  upward  to  the  snowy  cone  of  the 
Skjaldbreid  mountain,  from  which  all  the 
lava  of  the  district  has  flowed,  and  to  which 

*  By  far  the  best  and  most  minute  *  topography 
of  the  Thingfield*  is  given,  with  excellent  plans,  by 
Mr.  Dasent,  in  the  Introdaction  to  •Burnt  Njal* 
(vol.  i ).  Both  Captain  Forbes  and  Mr.  Metcalfe 
snpply  some  interesting  details;  but  better  than 
either  of  their  descriptions  is  that  of  I^rd.  Dnfferin, 
in  his  'Letters  from  High  Latitudes^ '^^ 
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is  owioff  the  sbgnlar  depression  of  the 
ThingfieTd  itself.  Spiral  oolumns  of  steam 
ascend  from  the  cones  and  craters  which 
fringe  the  lake ;  and  at  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles  across  the  plain  Hjallti  could  see 
the  Law-Mount,  the  scene  of  his  coming 
struggle,  the  booths  of  the  Thingmen  stretch- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  Oxarra  river,  and 
the  black  walls  of  the  Almannagya — the 
*  All-men's  Rift  '—closing  in  the  Thingfield 
on  the  north.  Between  the  birch  wood  and 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake  the  new  comers 
rode  until  they  reached  the  booth  of  Asgrim, 
sister's  son  of  Gizar.  The  heathen  partj, 
fully  armed,  gathered  in  knots,  and  looked 
threateningly ;  but  the  night  passed  over 
without  a  skirmish. 

On  the  following  morning  the  priest 
Thormod  sang  mass  in  the  Westfirding's 
booth,  above  the  Oxara  river;  and  thence 
the  Christians  proceeded,  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, to  the  Hill  of  Laws.  Seven  ecclesias- 
tics, duly  vested,  led  the  way,  tw(J  of  whom 
carried  a  pair  of  great  crosses,  the  height  of 
one  measuring  that  of  King  Olaf  Tryggvason 
— of  the  other,  that  of  Hjallti  limself. 
Clouds  of  incense-smoke,  the  scent  of  which 
^read  far  .in  the  clear  sharp  air,  rose  from 
their  swinging  thuribles.*  The  whole  Thing 
was  collected  about  the  Law-Mount ;  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
Hjallti  and  his  companions  by  the  narrow 
tongue  of  land  which  alone  ffives  access  to 
the  Logberg,  separated  from  the  plain  on  all 
other  sides  by  deep  volcanic  fissures.  On 
the  Mount  Hjallti  and  Gizur  both  spoke  *  well 
and  boldly ' — so  well  and  so  boldly,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Saga,  their  enemies  had  not  a 
word  of  reply,  and  were  reduced  to  loud 
shouting  and  tumult,  both  Christians  and 
heathens  declaring  that  they  would  no  longer 
submit  to  the  same  general  laws.  In  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  *  came  a  man  ninning 
in '  with  the  news  that  *  earth-fire ' — a  lava- 
stream— had  just  broken  out  in  the  district 
of  Olfus,  and  was  threatening  to  destroy  the 
homestead  of  Thorodd  the  priest.  *  What 
marvel,'  shouted  the  heathens,  *  if  the  gods 
are  angry  when  such  words  as  we  have  heard 
are  spoken  on  the  Law-Mount  V  But  Snorri, 
the  priest — *  the  wisest  and  shrewdest  of  all 
those  men  in  Iceland  who  had  not  the  gift 
of  foresight,'  says  the  Njal's  Saga — answered : 
'  With  whom  were  the  gods  angry  when  this 
very  rock  on  which  we  are  standing  was  in 
fiames  ?' — a  question  to  which  the  others 
seem  to  have  round  no  reply. 

It  is  clear  from  the  whole  story  of  Hjallti's 

^  It  is  66pdcially  said  that  the  perfame  spread 
against  the  wind  as  well  as  with  it  (Kristni-Saga, 
eh.  jL\ 


reception  that  Christianity  bad  already 
well  leavened  the  island.  Probably  more 
than  half  the  chief  proprietors  had  either 
been  baptised  or  had  received  the  primsignaz. 
After  the  stormy  spene  at  the  Mount,  there- 
fore, when  all  had  returned  to  the  booths, 
the  Christians  entreated  Hall  of  Side,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  their  number,  to 
demand  for  them  a  body  of  laws  ^  such  as 
Christian  men  might  follow.'  The  system  of 
ancient  law,  upon  which  all  Icelandic  life 
and  society  depended,  would  no  longer  hold 
good  for  both  parties,  especially  since  the 
direct  prohibition  of  Christianity  at  the 
Althing.  Hall  accordingly,  with  a  ^half- 
hundred  of  silver '  in  his  hand,  sought  Thor- 
geir,  the  priest  of  Lightwater,  at  this  time 
the  '  Speaxer  of  the  Law,'  and  still  unbap- 
tijEed,  though  evidently  not  indisposed  toward 
the  new  faith,  and  persuaded  him  for  that 
sum  (which  was  apparently  his  lawful  fee)  to 
devise  a  system  of  laws  which  should  bear 
equally  on  Christians  and  heathens.*  Thor- 
geir  retired  to  his  booth,  where  he  lay 
stretched  on  his  bed,  with  his  head  covered, 
for  two  days  and  a  night — a  method  of  self- 
concentration  which,  up  to  a  late  period,  ac- 
cording to  Martin,  was  usual  in  Skye  and  the 
Western  Islands. 

In  the  mean  time  the  heathens,  reduced 
almost  to  despair,  determined  to  make  a  great 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  to  offer  two  human 
victims  from  each  of  the  four  quarters  of 
Iceland,  in  the  hope  that  Odin  and  Thor 
would  liien  interfere,  and  prevent  Christianity 
from  *  going  over  all  the  land.'  Gizur  and 
Hjallti  immediately  assembled  the  Christians, 
and  declared  that  they  too  would  make  as 
solemn  a  sacrifice,  and  one  with  an  equal 
number  of  victims.  The  heathens,  they  said, 
sacrificed  the  worst  of  men,  and  fiung  them 
from  rocks  and  precipices ;  they  would  choose 
the  very  best  and  noblest,  who  should  in  truth 
be  offerings  to  Christ — *  gifts  of  victory ' — and 
bind  themselves,  not  indeed  to  die,  but  to  lead 
better  and  worthier  lives.  Gizur  and  Hjallti 
offered  themselves  for  their  own  quarter; 
Hall  of  the  Side  and  Thorleif  of  Krossavik 
for  the  eastern ;  and  of  the  others,  one  was 
Orra,  Kodran's  son,  brother  of  Thorwald  the 
*far-farer,'  who,  when  the  rest  of  his  father's 
household  was  baptized  by  Bishop  Frederick, 


*  The  Speaker  of  the  Law  was  in  effect  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Althing.  '  To  him  all  who  were  in 
need  of  a  legal  opinion,  or  of  information  as  to 
what  was  and  what  was  not  law,  had  a  right  to 
turn  during  the  meeting  of  the  Althing.'  He  was 
expresftlv  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  executive, 
but '  had  the  whole  control  of  the  law  of  the  land 
daring  the  annual  fortnight  to  which  the  legal  ex- 
istence of  the  commonwealth  was  limited.'—- x>a4en<, 
I.  Ivii.  Iviii  Hence  his  great  influence  on  this^ 
occasion.  Digitized  by  VjUUV  IC 
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had  refased  to  accept  the  new  faith,  and  had 
withdrawn  from  the  district:  he  was  now 
baptized  at  his  own  request,  and  was  num- 
bered among  the  Christian  '  victims.' 

The  offerings  to  Thor  and  Odin,  however, 
were  never  made.  Thorgeir,  the  Speaker  of 
the  Law,  rose  at  last  from  his  bed,  and  sum- 
moned ail  who  were  present  at  the  Thing  to 
assemble  abont.  the  Law-Mount  There  he 
spoke  to  them  at  length,  and  told  them  what 
great  troubles  hung  over  the  land  if  men 
would  not  bind  themselves  to  obey  the  same 
laws.  There  would  be  ceaseless  feuds  and 
manslaughters,  and  the  island  would  at  last 
become  desolate.  The  only  way  to  avoid 
these  troubles  was  to  frame  such  new  rules  as 
should  bear  equally  on  all,  and  as  both  par- 
ties would  agree  to  observe.  *  The  Divine 
Grace,'  says  the  monk  of  the  Olaf's  Saga, 
*  gave  so  mighty  an  effect  to  the  words  of 
^orgeir,'  that  both  heathens  and  Christians 
consented  to  receive  as  law  whatever  he 
should  decree;  and  Thorgeir  accordingly 
pronounced  from  the  summit  of  the  Logberg 
the  ordinances  which — as  far  as  outward 
forms  are  concerned — made  Iceland  a  Chris- 
tian country.  All,  without  exception, 
throughout  the  island,  were  to  be  baptized, 
and  to  *  believe  in  one  God.'  Heathen  tem- 
ples were  everywhere  to  be  destroyed.  Who- 
ever was  found  publicly  sacrificing  to  the 
ancient  deities  was  to  be  exiled  ;  but  it  was 
allowable  for  any  one  to  do  so  in  private. 
The  old  laws  concerning  the  exposition  of 
infants  and  the  eating  of  horse-flesh  were  to 
remain  in  force;  together  with  such  other 
customs  as  were  not  openly  opposed  to 
Christianity.*  *  Thorgeir,'  says  the  Njal's 
Saga,  Hhen  uttered  the  law  as  to  keeping 
the  Lord's-day  and  fisist-days.  Yule-tide  and 
Easter,  and  all  the  greatest  high  days  and 
holidays.' 

Such  was  the  new  faith  to  which  the  Ice- 
landers bound  themselves  at  the  persuasion 
of  Thorgeir,  Speaker  of  the  Law.  It  was 
confessedly  a  compromise :  Thorgeir,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  himself  a  heathen ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  now  received 
baptism  regarded  it,  in  all  probability,  much 
as  the  *  primsignaz '  had  hitiierto  been  looked 

*  Thorgeir's  ordiDanoes  are  thus  given  in  both 
the  Krifttni  and  the  Olaf  Sa^as^  which  are  followed 
>hv  Finn  Jonseon  in  his  '  Hietoria  Ecclee.  iBlandiffi.' 
llie  KJaVs  Saga  awerts  that  the  en>o8ttioii  of  chil- 
dren and  the  eating  of  horsefleeh  were  also  for- 
bidden, 'unless  done  by  stealth,  when  they  should 
be  blameless '  (ch.  ci.).  The  exposition  of  children 
— which  arose  from  the  legal  right  of  the  father, 
and  from  the  difficulty  of  supporting  a  numerous 
family — ^prevailed  in  foil  force  down  to  the  change 
of  faith.  The  hc^flesh  forbidden  to  be  eaten  was 
that  of  sacred  horses  sacrificed  before  the  heathen 
altars. 


upon,  only  as  a  ceremony  which  prevented 
the  breaking  np  of  the  commonwealth.  Bat 
heathenism  now  received  a  fatal  blow ;  al- 
though it  was,  no  doubt,  long  before  its  traces 
ceased  to  be  distinctly  recognizable — 

*Ere,  from  Bethabara   northward,   heavenly 

Truth, 
With  even  step  winning  her  difficult  way, 
Transferred  their  rude  fidth  perfected  and 

pure.'* 

•Through  the  grace  and  mercy  of  the 
Lord,'  says  the  Olaf's  Saga,  those  heathen 
practices  which  were  now  permiffed — the 
secret  worship  of  the  old  gods,  the  exposition 
of  infants,  and  the  use  of  horse-flesh— disap- 
peared within  a  few  winters.  But  it  was  not 
BO  easy  to  displace  the  inner  spirit  of  the  old 
creed  of  the  Northmen.  Most  of  the  heathens 
present  at  the  Althing  were  baptized  in  the 
lake  of  Thingvalla ;  but  the  plunge  into  cold 
water  was  in  general  so  greatly  dreaded,  that 
permission,  was  given  to  use  the  hot  springs 
of  Reykiadal  and  Laugardal  as  'baptismal 
•  fonts.'  It  was  on  the  24th  of  June,  the 
festival  of  St  John  the  Baptist — when,  ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  the  heathen  North, 
the  hosts  of  the  unseen  world  were  especially 
powerful — in  the  year  1000,  that  Christianity 
was  thus  *  brought  into  the  law  ;'  and  within 
a  very  short  time  afterwards  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  had  been  baptized. 
King  Olaf  Tryggvason  received  the  news  of 
the  conversion  of  Iceland  just  as  he  was 
leaving  Nidaros  in  his  famous  ship  the  *  Long 
Worm,'  on  the  expedition  which  ended  in 
the  great  battle  of  Svoldr,  during  whicti,  on 
the  9th  of  September  in  the  same  year,  Olaf, 
like  the  Arthur  of  romance,  disappeared 
mysteriously  from  the  sight  of  men.  During 
the  five  years  for  which  ne  had  been  King  of 
Norway,  he  had  succeeded  in  introducing 
Christianity — rudely,  but  eflSciently  as  a  be- 
ginning— throughout  his  own  country,  in  the 
Orkneys,  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  in  Iceland, 
and  among  the  Scandinavian  colcmists  in 
Greenland. 

For  the  character  of  the  Christianity  now 
adopted  in  Iceland  we  have  no  better  witness 
than  the  Njal's  Saga.  The  first  part  of  the 
stoiy  ends,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  death 
of  Gunnar.  The  Change  of  Faith  is  then 
briefly  recorded ;  and  the  Saga  proceeds  to 
detail  the  events  which  brought  about  the 
burning  of  Njal — the  burning  itself — and  the 
ends  of  the  several  burners.  Hence  the 
sharply-drawn  characters  in  this  second  part 
appear  under  the  influence  of  the  new  faith, 
the  varying  effect  of  which  on  their  different 
natures  is  distinctly  marked. 

Skarphedinn  and  the  other  sons  of  Njal 
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were  led  on^  throogb  the  canning  tlaader  of 
Mord,  the  lago  of  the  Nial't  &iga,  to  the 
ranrder  of  E^oskald,  NjaTs  foster-eon — th^ 

*  sweetest  li^t  of  his  eyes' — and  one  to  whom, 
as  to  Njal  himself,  Christianitj  seems  to 
hare  come  as  something  more  than  a  form. 
Haoskuld,  the  priest  of  Whiteness  (the  title 
and  the  inf  nence  still  remained,  althooffh  the 
temples  had  been  destroyed),  was  attacked  in 
the  early  morning,  as  with  his  corn-sieve  in 
one  hand,  and  his  sword  in  the  other,  he  Was 

*  sowing  the  com  as  he  went' :—        ,^- 

^  .  .  i  Skarphedinn  and  Ms  band^ad  agreed 
that  they  wdfMMSi  gfve^hn.a.woQii^*  8kac||^ 
hedino  sprang.  np^^jQJMn  behind  Vf^"fea<»'g^jfXf 
when  Hanskuld  saw  him  he  wanted^lpwtGrn* 
away.  Then  Skarphedinn  ran  np  to  aim  and 
said—*     ^^  .-    •  /.   ^^  ^  ,    -jm      ^    ,, 

***D'^nJt  try»to  toyn  on  thy-E^el,  •whit^eas 
Priest,"  and  news  at^hiio;  and  tne  blow  came 
on  his  head  and  he  fell  on  bis  knees.  'Hanskuld 
said  these  wfrds  when  he>fe11,-r-     »  •   ^ 

* "  God  hdp  jne,  and«forgiye  you  T"  ♦ 

This  murder  sealed  the  fate  of  Njal  and  of 
all  his  family.  ^Hauskuld  had  been  killed  in 
a  cloak  which  had  been  given  him  by  Flosi, 
the  uncle  of  Hauskuld's  wife  Hildegunna. 
When  Flosi  came  to  her  house  after  the  mur- 
der, HikM^nna.  took  this  cloak  out  of  her 
che^t,  where  she  had  kept  it^  and 

*  .  .  .  threw  the  cloak  over  Flosi,  and  the 
gore  rattled  down  all  over  him. 

'  Then  she  spoke  and  said, 

'This  doak,  Fk)si,  thou  gayest  to  Hausknld, 
and  now  I  will  give  it  back  to  thee :  he  was  slaiu 
in  it,  and  I  call  Grod  and  all  good  men  to  witness 
that  I  ailjure  thee,  by  all  the  might  oi4hy  Christ, 
and  by  thy  manhooo  and  bravery,  to  take  ven- 
geance for  all  those  wounds  which  he  had  on  his 
dead  body,  or  else  to  be  called  every  man's  das- 
tard."'t 

Against  his  will,  Flosi  was  thus  drawn  into 
the  plot  against  Njal;  the  award  for  the 
murder  was  set  aside  at  the  Thing ;  and  at  a 
great  meeting  of  friends  and  followers,  sum- 
moned by  Flosi  in  the  *Almannagya' — the 
Great  Rift ^ it  was  determined  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  house  of  Bergthorsknoll,  and  to 
kill  all  who  were  in  it. 

Flosi,  when  the  appointed  time  had  come 
(on  a  Sunday  in  August,  1011),  assembled  at 
Swinefell '  all  his  men  who  had  promised  him 
help  and  company,'  and 

*  made  them  say  prayers  betimes  on  the  Lord's 
day,  and  afterwaids  they  sat  down  to  meat  He 
spoke  to  his  household  and  told  them  what  work 
each  was  to  do  while  he  was  away.    After  that 

he  went  to  his  horses. They  rode 

west  to  Woodoombe  and  came  to  Eirkby.  Flosi 
then  bade  all  men  to  come  into  the  church  and 
pray  to  €k>d,*and  men  did  so.' } 
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Floei's  Christianity  was  at  least  not  behind 
that  of  certain  Northern  pirates  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  who  captured  a  priest  in  order 
that  they  might  have  service  duly  said  on 
board  their  vessel  every  Sunday.  Through- 
out, however,  he  seems  to  have  been  acting 
half-unwillingly.  The  whole  band  of  *  burn- 
ers,* one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number, 
assembled  at  the  ^  ridge  of  the  Three-comer,' 
and  thence  came  down  upon  Bergthorsknoll, 
where  mve  portents  had  appeared,  ominous 
of  coming  trouble,  and  where  Njal,  the  '  fore- 
sighted  man,'  had  long  before  predicted  the 
manner  of  his  death.  On  the  approach  of 
;  ^^Jmnd,  Njal,  his  Bisa  auM,£ari  W8pp-i%> , 
law,  ^nd  all  the  s^wi](^-men,  who  at  first 
stood  *  in  array  to  meet  them  in  the  yard,' 
retir^  ^to  t(ie  house  and  barjpcaded  it. 
Many  oi  Flosi's  men  «we|p  kitied  by  spears 
flung  from^  th^  windc^-slits ;  and  at  last  he 
said,— 
.-^     .-•  -^  ^  ^..-    -^  •     ••      • 

^^'We  have  already  "^tten  great  manscathe. 
.  .  .  It  is  now  clear  tluit  we  shall  never  master 
,  ^hem  with  weapons.  .  .  .  There  are  but  two 
■choices  left,  *and  neither  of  them  gifod:*  One  is 
to  turn  away,  and  that  is  our  deaUi ;  the  other, 
to  set  Are  to  the  house  and  barn  them  inside  it ; 
and  that  is  a  deed  which  we  shall  have  to  an- 
swer for  heavilv  before  God.  wnce  we  Ire  Ohris- 
tian  men  ourselves;  but  still  we  most  take  to 
that  counsel." 

^  Now  they  took  fire  and  made  a  great  pile 
before  the  doors.    ThevSkarphedion  Mid, 

^  ^*  Wliat,  lads  I  are  ye  lighting  a  fire,  or  are 
ye  taking  to  cooking  ?*' 

*  *'  So  shall  it  be,"  answered  Grani  Gunnar's 
son,  ^^and  thou  shalt  not  need  to  be  better 
done." 

***** 

'  Then  the  women  threw  whey  on  the  fire,  and 
quenched  it  as  fast  as  they  lit  it  «  .  .  and  then 
;  .  .  they  took  a  vetch-stack  "tiiat  «tood  above 
the  house,  and  set  fire  to  it,  and  they  who  were 
inside  were  not  aware  of  it  till  the  whole  hall 
was  ablaze  over  their  heads. 

^Then  Flosi  and  his  men  made  a  great  pile 
before  each  of  tbe  doors,  and  then  the  women- 
folk who  were  inside  began  to  weep  and  to  waiL 

*  Njal  spoke  to  them  and  said,  ^^  keep  up  your 
hearts,  nor  ntter  shrieks,  for  this  is  but  a  passing 
storm,  and  it  will  be  long  before  ye  have  another 
sQch;  and  put  your  faith  in  God,  and  believe 
that  be  is  so  merciful  that  he  will  not  let  us  burn 
both  in  this  world  and  the  next." 

^Soch  words  of  comfort  had  he  for  them  aU, 
and  others  still  more  strong. 

'  Now  the  whole  house  began  to  blaze.  Then 
Njal  went  to  the  door  and  said, 

* "  Is  Flosi  80  near  that  he  can  hear  my  voice!" 

^  Flosi  said  that  he  oonld  hear  it. 

» "  Wilt  thou,"  said  Njal,  "  take  an  atonement 
from  my  sons,  or  allow  any  men  to  go  out  ?" 

* "  I  will  not,"  answers  Flosi,  "take  any  atone- 
ment from  thy  sons,  and  now  our  dealings  shall 
come  to  an  end  onoe  for  all,  and  I  will  not  stir 
from  tiiis  spot  till  they  are  all  dead ;  but  I  will 
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allow  the  women  and  oliildren  and  hoose-earles 
to  go  out"'* 

The  women  accordingly — all  except  Berg- 
thora,  the  aged  wife  of  Njal — went  out ;  and 
with  them  went  Helgi,  Njal's  son,  wrapped  in 
a  woman's  cloak.  He  was  recognised,  how- 
ever, and  killed  by  Flosi : — 

*  Then  Flosi  went  to  the  door  and  called  out 
to  NjaJ,  and  said  he  would  speak  with  him  and 
Bergtbora. 

^  Now  Njal  does  so,  and  Flosi  said, 

^  *^  I  will  offer  thee,  Master  Njal,  leave  to  go 

outf'^lcvr  it  is  unwortli^  that  thou  shouldst  burn 

indoors^V*  ^^  •  •    ^♦•^ 

r  ••*  ^'•iNnHnet  ^^X^:^  SjM,  "  for  ti»*an 

dd^man^  and  little  fiftM^tl^venge  iSSf  sous ;  but 

I  will  not  live  in  shame.*'  *  t 

The  great  oilhy  <^  T€^enge  waMhalTa  prin- 
ciple of  KiBs,  even  with^  geniftl^minded  and 
thoughtfiil  a  convert  as  Njal. 

*  Then  Flosi  sam  to'S^iffchofa, 
* "  Come  thou  out,  housewife,  for  I  will  for  no 

sake  burn  thee  indoors." 
'"I 


for  NjaTs 
•u  I 


Wx 


now  as  the  suco 
faith  at  the  Althing. 

•^J!hn  lIlliA.fiijNrtS^olnd'^ 
bon^^\'  for  aliKviJl  ijglievef  in  wf 
and  thinkeat  about  tbeifh.^' 

^  BiaUti  said  be  would  bejpQst^vdJlkifiMto  bear 
*Kjal's  OTj&?o  oh&rcfr;  §o  tfiey*^!^  therice  fif- 
,teen  men.  ...  At  last  ..  .  "^tti^  had  one 
hundred  men,  reckoning  NjaPs  neigbbours. 
'They  came  to  BerffthordcnoD  at  midday. 
viftS'*igi5««il.  away  to  ^^ej^i^-yti^^^f^  eai4?*Hjallti  askSl-KaH  nnd^  what  ptet  of  ^e  house 
Bergtbora,  "  and  I  have  promised  him  this,  that  Njal  might  be  lying,  but  Kari  ^o^^ed  them  to  the 
we  would  both  share  the  same  fate.'*^-  -  -         .  >  .  -     . 

'  After  that  they  both  went  back  into  the 
house.  -  « 


*"  What  counsel  sfiall  we  now  take!"  said 
Bergtbora. 

* "  We  will  go  to  our  bed,"  says  Njal,  "and 
lay  ns  down.  .1  have  ](ma  been  eager  for  rest" 

*  Then  she  said  to  theToy  Thord,  Kad's  son, 

* "  Thee  will  I  take  out,  ahd  thou  shalt  not 
burn  in  here." 

' "  Thou  hast  promised  me  this,  grandmother," 
says  the  boy,  "  that  we  should  never  part  so  long 
as  I  wished  to  be  with  thee ;  but  methinks  it  is 
much  better  to  die  with  thee  and  Njal  than  to 
live  after  you." 

'  Then  she  boi;^  the  boy  to  her  bed,  and  Njal 
spoke  toliis^steward  and  said, 

* "  Now  shalt  thou  see  where  we  lay  us  down, 
and  how  I  lay  us  out;  fur  I  mean  not  to  stir  an 
inch  hence,  whether  reek  or  burning  smart  me, 
and  so  thou  wilt  be  able  to  guess  where  to  Iook 
for  our  bones." 

'  He  said  he  would  do  so. 

*  There  had  been  an  ox  slaughtered,  and  the 
hide  lay  there,  ^jal  told  the  steward  to  spread 
the  hide  over  them,  and  he  did  so. 

*  So  there  they  lay  down  both  of  them  in  their 
bed,  and  put  the  boy  between  them.  Then  they 
signed  themselves  and  the  boy  with  the  cross, 
and  gave  over  their  souls  into  Grod*s  hand,  and 
that  was  the  last  word  that  men  heard  them 
utter. 

'  Then  the  steward  took  the  hide,  and  spread 
it  over  them,  and  went  out  alEterwards.'  J 

Meanwhile  the  house  bunit,  and  all  pe- 
rished who  were  still  within  it,  with  the 
exception  of  £[ari,  who,  with  his  clothes  and 

*  ii  ll^-ll^        ill  116,        t  a  176, 177. 


his  hair  all  arblaze,  sprang  down  ^m  the 
roof,  and  '  so  crept  along  with  the  sraoke.' 
He  ran  till  he  came  to  a  stream,  into  which 
he  threw  himself,  and  so  '  quenched  the  fire 
on  him.'  Mr.  Metcalfe  tells  ns  that  the  place, 
now  a  small  pit  in  the  swamp  below  Beig- 
thorsknoll,  is  still  pointed  out  as  '  Karitidm,* 
the  tarn  of  Eari.  Flosi  and  his  band  &ti^^ 
by  the  fire  until  it  was  broad  daylight  Then 
they  rode  off  together.  *  Flosi  never  apoke 
ab6ut  the  deed,  but  no  fear  was  found  in  him, 
and  ho^as  at  home  the  whole  winter  tUI 
Yule  wa^wer!^s>^ 

Meanwh}|^S!anV|^  Jyu^pfiaped^  sooght 

iifeiiry'lpon^it^  same  whom  we 

r  champion  of 


spot,  and  there  there  was  a  great  heap  of  ashes 
to  dig  away.  There  they  found  the  ^de  under- 
neatii,  auOTt  was  as  though*lt*^f«r^hw veiled 
with  the  fire.  They  raised  up  the  hide,  and,  lo  1 
they  were  unbumt  under  it  All  praised  God 
for  that,  and  thought  it  was  a  great  token. 

*  Nial  was  borne  out,  and  so  was  Bergtbora ; 
and  then  all  men' went  to  see  their  bodies*. 

'Then  Hjallti  said,  "What  like  look  to  you 
these  bodies  ?" 

*  They  answered,  "  We  will  wait  fgr  thy  utter- 
ance."      ^^  ^  '  ^ 

*  Then  EUallti  said,  "  I  shall  speak  what  I  say 
with  all  freedom  of  speech.  The  body  of  Berg- 
tbora looks  08  it  was  likely  she  would  look,  and 
still  fdi^  but  Njal's  body  and  visage  seem  to  me 
80' bright  that  I  have  never  seen  any  dead  man's 
body  so  bright  as  this." 

'  They  all  said  they  thought  so  too.'  * 

In  all,  the  *  bones  of  nine  souls^were  dis- 
covered ;  all  of  which  were  solemnly  con- 
veyed to  the  churchyard  and  interred.  Dur- 
ing the  heathen  period  interments  had 
been  made  in  cairns,  not  far  from  the  dwell- 
ing. But,  immediately  after  the  reception 
of  Christianity,  churches,  with  the  conse- 
crated enclosure  about  them,  were  built  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  and  in  spite  of 
the  difficulty  of  conveying  the  dead  across 
flooded  rivers,  and  over  wild  mountain  ridges, 
they  were  now  carefully  laid  to  rest  under 
the  shadow  of  the  holy  walls.  These,  as 
they  still  are  for  the  most  part  throughout 
Iceland,  were  of  wood,  either  from  the  drift- 
logs  brought  to  the  coast  l>y  the^ulf-stream, 
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or  of  pine  and  oak  sent  for  tiiis  ezpresBpnr- 
pose  from  Norway  and  Great  Britain.  They 
were  roofed  with  turf.  The  churches  were 
nowhere  large — although  the  great  land- 
owners, no  doubt,  did  their  best  for  them, 
since  they  believed  that  as  many  souls  would 
be  saved  by  their  means  as  the  church  they 
built  could  contain.  In  form  they  were  pro- 
bably long  parallelograms,  resembling  the 
stone  church  of  which  the  ruins  have  been 
found  on  the  coast  of  Greenland.  For  a 
certain  time  after  consecration  these  first 
dinrches  were  said  to  be  Mn  albis,'  like  men 
after  baptism.  An  early  Icelandic  name  for 
\he  altar, '  Paxspialld' — the  *  table  of  peace' — 
is  not  apparently  found  elsewhere.  It  is 
eminently  suggestive  of  what  appeared  to 
the  first  converts  one  of  the  greatest  distinc- 
tions between  the  old  fiuth  and  the  new— -the 
duty  of  abandoning  revenge.  Even  Njal,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  chose  to  die  rather  than 
to  live  without  the  power  of  avenging  the 
loss  of  his  sons.  A  truer  Christian  spirit 
appears  in  Hall  of  the  Side,  Thangbrand's 
earliest  convert,  who,  when  his  son  Ljot  had 
been  killed  in  a  fight  at  the  Althing,  would 
demand  no  *  blood-wite'  forhhn.  *I  will  put 
no  price  on  my  son,'  he  said,  ^  and  yet  will 
come  forward  and  grant  both  pledges  and 
peace  to  those  who  are  my  adversaries.'  A 
great  '  hum  in,  his  favour  followed,'  vfe  are 
told,  *  and  all  praised  his  gentleness  and  good 
will,'  which  few,  however,  were  as  yet  found 
ready  to  imitate.  But  the  *  peace  of  the 
Church'  made  a  great  step  under  Gizur,  the 
second  Bishop  of  Skalholt,  who  persuaded  the 
Icelanders  to  appear  without  their  weapons 
at  the  Althing. 

On  the  fate  of  the  burners,  all  of  whom 
were  exiled  at  the  next  Althing,  we  cannot 
dwell.  Flosi  himself  was  banished  for  three 
years,  and  undertook  a  pil^mage  to  Rome. 
Many  of  his  followers  sailed  from  Iceland 
with  him.  Their  ship  was  wrecked  on  the 
Orkneys,  where  Flosi  was  made  Earl  Sigurd's 
henchman,  *and  soon  won  his  way  to  great 
love  with  the  Earl.'  At  Yuletide,  Sigtrygg 
'  of  the  silken  beard,'  King  of  the  Northmen 
settled  in  Ireland,  came  to  seek  Earl  Sigurd's 
help  in  a  struggle  with  the  &mons  Over- 
king  of  Ireland,  Brian  Boroimhe — *  Brian 
of  the  Tribute.'  Sigurd  consented  to  assist 
him,  and  Flosi  offered  to  join  the  expedi- 
tion, but  the  Earl  would  not  permit  nim, 
since  he  *had  his  pilgrimage  to  mlfil.'  Flosi 
then  offered  fifteen  men  of  his  band,  whom 
the  Earl  accepted.  In  this  manner  the 
first  race  of  Icelandic  converts  were  repre- 
sented in  'Brian's  Battle,'  where,  in  Mr. 
Dasent's  words,  'the  old  and  new  faith 
met  in  the  lists,  &ce  to  face,  for  their  last 
struggle.' 


*•  King  Slgtrrgg's  stronghold  was  the  fbrt  at 
Dublin,  near  we  bridge,  and  thither  by  Palm 
Snnday  the  whole  heathen  host  had  met ;  but 
Brian,  warned  in  time  by  Ospak,  was  not  only 
ready  to  meet  them,  should  they  fall  upon  bim, 
but  ready  to  march  against  and  fall  upon  them. 
He,  too,  on  Palm  Sunday  bad  gathered  the 
Christian  host  in  bis  leaguer  at  Olontarf,  and  so 
the  two  armies  lay  watching  one  another  through 
Passion  week.  Brodir,  skilled  in  sorcery,  be- 
took bims^  to  his  black  arts,  and  from  the  first 
got  little  comfort  either  for  himself  or  his  bro- 
thers in  arms.  If  the  battle  were  fought  before 
Good  Friday,  the  heathen  host  would  be  utterly 
routed  and  lose  its  chie& ;  but  if  the  straggle 
were  delayed  till  Good  Friday,  then  King  Brian 
would  fall,  but  still  win  the  day.  On  Good 
Friday,  then,  which  fell  in  1014  on  the  18th  of 
April,  the  heathen  made  np  their  minds  to  fight ; 
and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  stamp  the 
struggle  with  the  sed  of  the  ancient  faith,  Odin 
hims^,  as  the  legend  darkly  bints,  rode  up,  as 
we  are  told  in  many  like  stories,  on  an  apple- 
grey  horse,  holding  a  halbert  in  his  hand,  and 
held  a  council  of  war  with  Kormlada,  King 
Sigtrygg,  and  the  other  ohiefe  ;~one  of  the  last 
appearanoes  o!  the  god  of  battles  struggling 
with  the  fate  which  now  at  last  had  overtaken 
bim,  and  helping  his  own  on  the  yeir  eve  of 
battle  with  comfort  and  advice.  Nor  were 
other  tokens  wanting.  In  Iceland  itself,  at 
Swinefell,  where  Flosi  and  the  burners  had  so 
long  stayed,  blood  burst  out  on  the  priest's  vest- 
ments on  Good*Friday;  and  at  Thvattwater, 
Hall's  abode,  on  the  same  day,  the  priest  saw  an 
abyss  open  hard  by  the  altar  as  he  sang  mass,  in 
which  were  strange  and  awful  things.  The 
North^n  mind  plainly  long  looked  on  Brian's 
battle  as  a  blow  that  went  home  to  the  heart  of 
many  a  household.  In  Caithness,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  west,  the  Valkyries,  Odin's  corse- 
choosing  maidens,  were  seen,  twelve  of  them 
riding  together,  dismounting,  entering  a  bower, 
setting  up  their  mystic  loom,  and  there  weaving 
out  of  the  entrails  of  men,  with  swords  for  their 
shuttles,  that  grim  Woof  of  War,  which  is  at 
once  one  of  the  Isst,  as  it  is  one  of  the  grandest 
flights  of  the  Scandinavian  Swan-maiden,  ere 
she  winff  her  way  for  ever  from  the  world,  toge- 
ther wiUi  the  faith  to  which  she  and  that  wild 
strain  of  melody  belonged.*  ♦ 

This  is  the  famous  Ode  which  was  trana* 
lated  by  Gray  from  Bartjiolin's  Latin  version. 
As  given  in  the  Njal's  Saga,  the  *  Woof'  has 
been  admirably  rendered  by  Mr.  Dasent 

The  issue  of  the  battle  was  as  Brodir  had 
foreseen.  He  himself  killed  King  Brian,  but 
was  taken  and  tortured  to  death  in  revenge. 
One  passage  from  tiie  description  of  the  fi^t 
in  the  Saga  we  must  quote.  The  account 
was  probably  brought  nack  to  Icdand  by 
Thorsteiu,  Hall  of  the  Side's  son,  who  figures 
in  it: — 

^Tben  Earl  l^rd  called  on  Thorstein,  the 
son  of  Hall  of  the  Side,  to  bear  his  banner  [the 
famous  raven  banner,  wrou^t  by  bis  mother 
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with  mighty  skill];  and  Thorstefn  was  |ast 
aboat  to  lift  the  banner,  bat  then  Asmnnd  the 
White  said— 

*'  ^^  Don't  bear  the  banner ;  Amt  all  they  who 
bear  il  get  their  death.'* 

' "  Hnifn  the  Bed  I"  called  out  Earl  Si^rd ; 
'*  bear  thou  the  banner.'* 

^"Bear  thine  own  devil  thyself^"  answered 
Hrafb. 

*  Then  the  Earl  sdd— 

' ''  'Tis  fittest  that  the  beggar  should  bear  the 
bag ;"  and  with  that  he  took  the  banner  from 
the  staff  and  put  it  nnder  his  cloak. 

^  A  little  after  Asmnnd  the  White  was  slain, 
and  then  the  Earl  was  pierced  through  with  a 
spear. 

^  Then  flight  broke  ont  throughout  all  the  host 

'  Thorstein,  Hall  of  the  Side's  son,  stood  still 
while  all  the  others  fled,  and  tied  his  shoe-string. 
Then  Eerthialfad  a^ed  why  he  ran  not  as  the 
others. 

'''Because,"  said  Thorstein,  "I  can't  get 
home  to-night,  nnoe  I  am  at  home  out  in  loe- 
hmd." 

'  EerthialAtd  gave  him  peace. 

'  Hrafn  the  Red  was  chased  out  into  a  certain 
river ;  he  thought  he  saw  th^re  the  pains  of  hell 
down  below  him,  and  he  thought  the  devils 
wanted  to  drag  him  to  them. 

'  Then  Hrafh  said— 

'  '*  Thy  dog,  Apostle  Peter,  hath  run  twice  to 
Bome,  and  be  would  run  the  third  time  if  thou 
gavest  him  leave." 

'  Then  the  devils  let  him  loo^  and  Hrafh  got 
aoroas  the  river.'  * 

The  result  of  Brian's  battle  was  thus  com- 

Elete  victory  for  neither  side.  Christianity 
ad  still  a  long  course  to  run  before  its  teach- 
ing conld  shine  out  in  its  true  purity ;  and  in 
Iceland,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  North, 
the  old  faith  underky  the  new,  chequering  it 
strangely. 

The  first  Icelandic  bishop  was  Isleif,  son  of 
Gizur  the  White,  Hjallti*s  companion  on  the 
Law-Mount  Ho  had  been  educated  for  the 
priesthood  at  Erfurth,  in  Thuringia,  one  of 
the  great  schools  of  the  time,  and  brought 
back  to  his  own  country  a  wide  reputation 
for  learning.  John,  the  first  bishop  of  Holar, 
who  was  brought  up  by  him,  used  to  say, 
'whenever  he  heard  of  those  who  were 
goodly  to  look^upon,  or  of  great  skill  in  any 
way,  "  Such  was  Isleif  the  bishop,  my  foster- 
fiftther,  the  goodliest  and  most  skilful  of 
men." '  His  son  Gizur  succeeded  him,  and 
established  the  see  at  Skalholt  A  second 
Icelandic  bishopric,  for  the  northern  division 
of  the  island,  was  soon  afterwards  established 
at  Holar,  with  a  great-grandson  of  Hall  of 
the  Side  for  its  first  bishop. 

Ecclesiology  is  by  no  means  a  strong  point 
with  the  naost  recent  Icelandic  tourists,  and 
their  descriptions  give  as  but  vague  ideas  of 
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the  present  state  of  the  churches  throughout 
the  island,  or  of  their  antiquity  and  archi- 
tectural character.  According  to  Mr.  Met- 
calfe, indeed,  there  is  but  little  to  say  about 
them.  They  are  almost  all  new,  and  of 
wood ; '  they  don't  look  like  churches.  Thev 
might  be  so  many  wooden  warebousee,  with 
their  square-headed  windows  and  utter  want 
of  architecture.'  Such,  he  tells  us,  is  the 
present  church  of  Thingvalla,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  the  old  heathen  temple,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Oxara  river.  The  materials 
for  the  first  church  here,  together  with  a 
great  bell,  were  sent  from  Norway  by  St 
Olaf.  This  building  was  destroyed  by  a  tem- 
pest ;  and  a  second,  the  timber  for  which  was 
the  offering  of  the  Norwegian  King  Harald 
Sigurdson,  shared  the  same  fate. 

Another  site  on  the  Thingfield  has  a  still 
higher  interest  than  that  of  the  church. 
The  two  great  crosses  brought  to  Iceland  by 
Gizur  and  Hjallti,  and  bome  before  them  on 
the  Law-Mount,  were  afterwards  fixed  in  the 
rock,  where  they  remained  for  some  centu- 
ries. The  place  of  that  which  measured  the 
height  of  Olaf  Trygffvason  is  still  pointed 
out  as  the  '  Cleft  of  the  Cross.' 

The  two  ancient  cathedrals  of  Iceland 
hav^  altogether  fallen  from  their  high  estate. 

'Skalholt,  that  is  the  single  farm-house  now 
representing  the  place,  stands  on  an  eminence 
JQSt  in  ^e  fork  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Bruard  and  Hviti,  and  overshadowed  on  the 
south  by  the  tall  Yordufell.  As  may  at  onoe  be 
perceived,  the  site  of  the  episcopal  residence 
was  chosen  with  great  tact  and  forethought  In 
the  first  place,  there  was  abundance  of  grass  in 
the  fertile  Biskupstunga  to  fatten  the  beeves  and 
palfreys  of  the  bishops.  And  as  for  fish,  there 
were  waters  enough  around  to  supply  the  exten- 
sive demand,  and  hot  springs  to  cook  them  when 
caught,  or,  if  requisite,  to  wash  the  ecclesiastics. 
But  what  was  of  great  importance,  Skalholt 
was  secure  against  hostile  surprise  on  every  side 
but  the  noru-eaat  in  consequence  of  the  river- 
barriers  about  it Very  little  now  re- 
mains to  show  the  former  importance  of  the 
place.  The  present  little  church  is  merely  a 
chapel  of  ease.  Grass-grown  mounds  to  the 
south-west  of  this  edifice  indicate  the  site  of 
extensive  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Yonder,  an 
enclosure  marks  the  krse  episcopal  garden. 
There  are  also  the  foundations  of  a  prayer- 
house  to  the  east  of  the  church,  measuring 
twelve  paoes  long  and  six  wide.'  t 

We  must  not  conclude  without  a  special 
word  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Metcalfe  for  one  of 
the  pleasantest  volumes  of  Icelandic  travel 
that  have  come  to  our  hands.  It  covers 
wider  ground  than  has  been  attempted  by 
most  recent  toiirists,  and  is  especially  valu- 
able for  the  local  legends  and  'folk-lore' 
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ivhioh  its  author  has  indostrioiialy  oollected 
from  all  qoarters.  With  sach  ezcellent 
claims  to  attention  it  is  moch  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Metcalfe,  in  this  book  as  well  as  in 
his  former  descriptions  of  adventure  in  the 
North,  should  think  it  necessary  to  imitate 
the  German  baron  who  insisted  on  perform- 
ing a  series  of  elaborate  leaps  over  chairs  and 
tables,  *  pour  apprendre  d'dtre  vif.*  Mr.  Met- 
calfe's caprioles  are  not  quite  so  heavy,  but 
they  are  quite  as  uncalled  for,  and  quite  as 
much  out  of  place.  Here  and  there,  in- 
deed, they  verge  on  irreverence — a  fault 
which  we  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  the  book 
of  an  ^  Oxonian.' 
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Fsw  countries  have  undergone  so  remarkable 
a  series  of  mutations  as  Spain.  Strength  and 
debility,  splendour  and  poverty,  glory  and 
shame,  have  been  there  exhibited  in  a  man- 
ner so  surprising,  as  to  have  afforded  inex- 
haustible materials  for  the  pen  of  the  histo- 
rian and  the  speculations  of  th^  political  phi- 
losopher.'*' The  division  of  Spain  into  nume- 
TQOB  small  states  originated  .in  the  wars  by 
which  the  Christians  slowly  won  back  from 
the  Moors  the  territories  they  had  lost  The 
districts  wrested  from  time  to  time  from  the 
dominion  of  the  infidels  were  generally  ap- 
propriated by  the  chiefs  of  the  several  expe- 
ditions, and  Spain  was  thus  divided  into  as 


*  The  Gothic  monsrehy  tubiisted  in  ita  inte^ty 
for  neariy  three  centuriee.  Although  a  Christian 
power,  it  was  mde  and  barbarona. 


many  separAte  kingdoms  as  it  contained  pro- 
vinces. In  the  progress  of  time — by  inter- 
marriages, succession,,  or  conquest — all  the 
minor  sovereignties  were  annexed  to  or  be- 
came dependent  on  the  two  powerful  king- 
doms of  Castile  and  Aragon.  Soon  after  the 
union  of  these  crowns  by  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1481  the  last  of  the 
Moorish  provinces  was  conquered,  and  Spain 
regained  its  unit^  as  a  sreat  Christian  state. 
The  feudal  constitution,  however,  was  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a  centralised 
power,  and  a  contest  between  the  crown  and 
the  nobility  was  carried  on  in  Spain  as  in  the 
other  kingdoms  of  Europe.  In  England  the 
struggle  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Nobili^ 
and  the  Commons ;  in  Spain  in  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Crown.  The  privileges  of  a 
powerfiil  and  numerous  aristocracy  had  re- 
duced  the  power  of  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Spanish  kingdoms  almost  to  a  nullity,  and 
the  people  possessed  considerable  weight  in 
their  councils.  Aragon,  although  monarchi- 
cal in  its  form,  was  democraticid  in  its  spirit 
and  its  institutions;  and  the  attachment  of 
the  Aragoneto  to  their  form  of  government 
was  so  great,  that  in  a  preamble  to  one  of 
their  statutes  they  declared  that  such  was 
the  barrenness  and  poverty  of  their  country, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  freedom  by  which  it 
was  distinguished,  they  would  certainly  aban- 
don it  and  seek  a  settlement  in  some  more 
favored  land.*  In  Castile  the  prerogative 
was  extremely  limited,  and  its  Cortes  were 
composed  of  uie  nobles,  the  dignified  ecclesi- 
astics, and  the  representatives  of  the  cities. 
To  constitute  Spam  a  powerful  kingdom,  it 
was  necessary  to  extend  the  prerogatire. 
The  Cortes  bad  been  turbulent  and  trouble- 
some, but  the  nobility,  by  reason  of  their  in- 
dependent jurisdictions  and  their  armed  levies, 
had  come  more  frequently  into  collision  with 
the  Crown.  The  object  of  the  first  sovereigns 
of  united  Spain  was  first  to  cripple  the  power 
of  the  nobility,  then  ^  to  humble  the  com- 
monalty. The  nobles  were  deprived  of  their 
seats  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation  on 
the  principle  that  since  they  paid  no  taxes 
they  had  no  riffht  to  assist  in  imposing  them ; 
and  they  cared  little  for  the  subsequent  sup- 
pression of  popular  liberties  which  they  did 
not  share.  The  royal  authority  was  then  ex- 
alted on  the  ruin  of  the  grandees,  and  the 
Cortes  were  reduced  to  a  name,  their  meet- 
ing to  a  formality,  and  their  power  to  a  sha- 
dow. Freedom,  however,  was  not  entirely 
suppressed  without  a  struggle.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  Spain  was  on  the  verge  of  a 
great  rebellion.      Several  of   the  cities  of 

*  Robertaon'a  *  Charies  Y.,'  Introduction. 
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OasUle  and  Aragon  took  ap  anfta,  and  there 
were  risings  in  various  parts  of  the  country ; 
but  the  nobility  and  the  ooramons  did  not  act 
in  concert,  provincial  jealousies  prevented 
combined  action,  and  gave  the  Sovereign  an 
easy  victory. 

To  annihilate  liberty  a  more  potent  instru- 
ment was  required  than  any  that  even  a  des- 
potic government  poseessecL  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  Inquisition  has  been  attributed  to 
the  religious  zeal  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
but  it  is  certain  that  political  far  more  than 
religious  views  led  to  the  naturalization  of  the 
Holy  Office  in  Spain.  It  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  government,  and  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  civil  power  for  the  means 
of  executing  its  decrees.  Professing  to  root 
out  heresy,  it  effectually  eradicated  liberty. 
The  Pope  at  first  hesitated  to  sanction  its 
introduction,  and  consented  only  after  a  pro- 
longed negotiation.  The  Aragonese  were 
the  first  to  comprehend  the  purpose  of  the 
new  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  They  took  up 
arms  against  it,  murdered  the  chief  inquisi- 
tor, and  prevented  its  establishnaent  in  their 
country,  ailing  that  its  mod%  of  trial  was 
secret,  and  therefore  incompatible  with  liber- 
ty. It  soon,  however,  covered  as  with  a  net- 
work the  whole  of  Spain,  and  entangled  in 
its  meshes  the  reason  and  the  conscience 
(^  the  inhabitants.  The  inquisition  wrought 
upon  the  imagination  of  a  susceptible  people 
with  such  effect  that  it  completely  fascinated 
and  subdued  them.  They  even  became  ve- 
hemently attached  to  it,  and  transferred  to 
the  most  hateful  tribunal  ever  erected  in  the 
world  the  affection  they  had  fcmnerly  enter- 
tained for  their  own  municipal  institutions 
and  parliaments.  A  theocratical  despotism 
thus  became  the  permanent  form  of  govern- 
ment; its  portentous  shadow  gradually  fell 
upon  the  whole  of  Spain;  the  intellectual 
light  of  the  rest  of  Europe  was  then  effectu- 
ally shut  out,  and  bigotry  became  inseparably 
blended  with  patriotism.* 

Religious  wars  developed  both  the  military 
virtues  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple to  an  extraordinary  d^ree.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Moorish  contest  the  country 
was  filled  with  bold,  enersetio,  fier}*  spirits, 
inured  to  hardship  and  privation,  and  an  ir- 
repressible desire  for  war  took  possession  of 
all  classes.  There  was  a  universal  wish  to 
break  through  the  mountain  barriers  that  had 

♦  *To  th«  Inquisition  the  worst  parts  of  the  Spa- 
nish character  may  undoubtedly  be  traced.'^-Sou- 
theVs  *  Letters  from  Spain,'  ^.  188. 

^  'That  the  Inquisition  was  in  fact  a  political  en- 
^e  quite  as  much  as  a  religious  institution,  there 
IS  now,  I  believe,  no  doubt;  and  much  of  the  odi- 
um which  it  has  thrown  upon  the  Church  will  one 
of  these  days,  I  am  sore,  he  transferred  to  the  State 
which  deserves  it'— Wallis's  Spain,'  pw  271. 


hitherto  separated  th^n  ^m  the  rest  of 
Europe.  It  was  not  long  before  the  national 
ambition  found  an  impersonation  in  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  who  made  Spain  the  most 
powerful  monarchy  in  Europe,  and  entered 
upon  a  career  of  conquest  such  as  had  not 
been  projected  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 
The  objects  of  Spanish  ambition  were  terri- 
torial aggrandisement  and  Catholic  unity. 
The  fanaticism  of  the  Moorish  people  seemed 
to  have  been  transfused  into  the  Spanish  race, 
and  they  were  as  eager  to  impose  their  creed 
on  other  nations  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
disciples  of  Mahomet  had  been  to  convert 
and  subjugate  the  world.  The  military  pro- 
fession came  to  be  held  in  the  highest  repute. 
Every  one  aspired  to  serve  under  a  sovereign 
who  was  as  great  in  war  as  in  council,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  glory  of  Spain.  Sven 
men  of  peace,  hitherto  devoted  to  literature 
and  art,  became  soldiers;  and  if  they  could 
not  be  officers,  they  were  content  to  be  pri- 
vates. Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega  served 
in  the  ranks.  As  there  must  necessarily  be 
a  limit  to  the  largest  army,  those  who  could 
not  be  admitted  into  it,  disdaining  labour, 
became  vagabonds  and  freebooters.  The 
serious  derangement  of  life  and  industry 
which  pervaded  Spain  during  this  period  ia 
noted  and  deplored  by  all  contemporary  his- 
torians. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Transatlantic  do- 
minions of  Spain  were  acquired  was  as  mar- 
vellous as  any  of  the  wonders  they  contained. 
The  colonial  empire  was  founded  by  men 
who  carried  with  them  from  the  Old  World 
no  commission  or  authority  beyond  a  general 
permission  to  make  settlements,  and  to  plant 
the  standard  of  their  country  and  the  Cross. 
Successful  adventurers  returned,  with  un- 
heard-of productions  and  fabulous  wealth, 
having,  with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  con- 
quered kingdoms  as  remarkable  for  their  an- 
cient civilization  as  for  the  boundless  treasures 
which  they  contained.  Half  frenzied  with 
excitement  multitudes  quitted  their  native 
land  for  the  marvellous  regions  beyond  the 
seas.  The  decline  of  Spain  has  been  some- 
times attributed  to  the  loss  of  population 
which'this  event  entailed,  and  doubtless  of  the 
many  thousands  who  Ic^  their  native  shores 
a  large  propostion  never  returned,  but  sank 
under  the  influence  of  new  and  pestilential 
climates;  but  colonization  does  not  perma- 
nently impair  the  energy  of  any  country  that 
contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  a  healthy 
reproduction.  England  has  suffered  no  ex- 
haustion in  the  process  of  peopling  her  colo- 
nies. 

It  never  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  the 
rulers  of  Spain,  after  they  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  nearly  one-half  of  America,  that  it 
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conld  not  be  always  retained  as  a  dependency. 
Of  what  use,  they  doubtless  said,  were  dis- 
tant possessions  unless  they  could  be  turned 
to  profitable  account,  and  governed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Vnother  country  ?  That  regions 
embracing  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  known 
gk>be  could  not  for  ever  be  held  in  subjection 
to  a  European  state,  and  made  subservient  to 
its  commercial  interests,  was  certainly  the  last 
idea  that  would  have  occurred  to  the  states- 
men in  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  onlv 
ol]ject  was  to  obtain  from  colonies  as  much 
ss  they  could  extort^  and  give  them  as  little 
as  possible  in  return.  It  passed  into  a  poli- 
ticftl  maxim  that  colonies  should  buy  every- 
thing they  wanted  very  dear,  and  sell  every- 
thing they  possessed  very  cheap.  But  the 
most  singular  efifect  of  the  colonial  system  of 
Spain  i^as  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  industry 
of  all  other  countries  rather  than  her  own. 
It  had  long  been  a  principle  of  Spanish 
economy  to  base  the  prosperity  of  the  king- 
dom on  the  wealth  of  towns  rather  than  on 
agriculture.  Barcelona,  in  1491,  was  con- 
scored  equal  to  Naples  in  splendour,  to  Flo- 
rence in  elegance,  and  to  Venice  in  wealth. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  at  Toledo,  Segovia, 
and  in  the  district  of  La  Mancha,  the  num- 
ber of  hands  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollens  and  silks  was  127,828  ;  in  the  city 
of  Seville  alone  they  numbered  dO,00(%  and 
Granada  and  Valencia  were  rivals  inHheir 
varied  productions.  Mann&cturos  were  not 
produced  for  home  consumption  alone,  but 
formed  the  basis  of  an  export  trade  almost 
co-extensive  with  the  world.  Commerce  was 
held  in  the  highest  repute ;  the  merchants 
of  Barcelona  were  the  honourable  of  the 
earth,  and  its  chief  magistrates  ranked  as 
grandees  of  the  kingdom.* 

Notwithstanding  this  manufacturing  de- 
velopment, the  trade  with  America  fell  into 
the  bands  of  foreigners.  In  1542  the. Cortes 
of  Valladolid  complained  that  strangers  pos- 
sessed so  alarming  a  monopoly  that  Uiey  nad 
the  supreme  control  over  the  public  wealth. 
The  immense  importations  of  the  precious 
metals  necessarily  had  an  immediate  efifect 
on  the  value  of  money,  which  fell  below  that 
of  other  countries,  and  not  only  raised  the 
price  of  food  and  labour,  bnt  enabled  many 
foreign  goods  to  be  imported  cheaper  than 
similar  articles  conld  be  manufactured   in 


*  The  first  effect  of  the  American  trade  was  to 

g've  a  great  impetus  to  the  manufactures  of  Spam. 
L  the  year  1546,  while  Spaio  contrived  to  depend 
vp6ii  its  own  indnsiiy  for  the  supply  of  the  colo- 
ur so  much  work  was  hespoken  that  it  was  sup- 
posed that  it  would  hardly  be  famished  in  lees 
»ao  six  years ;  yet  in  a  short  time  not  above  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  commodities  exported  to 
•^niflrica  was  of  Spanish  growth  or  fabric — 
Robertson's  '  History  of  America,'  book  viil 


Spain.  The  fiscal  system  of  the  Govern- 
ment, moreover,  loaded  with  the  heaviest 
duties  all  native  productions,  bnt  allowed 
foreign  produce  and  manufactures  to  be  im- 
ported almost  free.  Thus  foreign  silk  was 
admitted  at  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  while 
native  silk  was  taxed  a  hundred  per  cent; 
and  other  products  were  U'eated  much  in  the 
same  manner.  Manufacturing  production 
must  have  soon  altogether  ceased  in  Spain, 
for  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  states 
that  in  his  day  one-half  of  his  countrymen 
wore  no  shirts  because  they  had  no  money 
to  buy  them ;  and  those  of  the  other  half 
were  made  of  fabrics  imported  from  abroad.* 
The  commodities  for  carrying  on  the  Ameri- 
can trade  were  chiefly  supplied  from  abroad ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  treasure  whidbi 
flowed  into  Spain  fixHn  the  Indies  was  con- 
signed to  aliens,  and  found  its  way  ultimately 
into  German,  Butch,  and  Italian  banks. 
Agriculture  was  unfairly  tfeated.  If  there 
was  a  scarcity,  com  was  admitted  at  a  low 
duty ;  but  if  there  was  an  abundant  harvest, 
the  iknner  could  reap  no  benefit,  for  expor- 
tation was  subject  to  an  enormous  duty. 
Districts  that  had  once  teemed  with  abun- 
dance were  consequently  thrown  out  of  cul- 
tivation ;  and  the  scarcity  of  grain  was 
sometimes  so  great  that  in  remote  provinces 
many  died  of  starvation.  Such  was  the 
deficiency  of  labour  that  it  was  long  cus- 
tomary for  large  numbers  of  the  French 
peasantry  to  enter  Spain  to  gather  in  the 
harvests.  The  precious  metals  flowed  in  an 
apparently  exhaustless  stream  into  Spain; 
but  the  true  sources  of  prosperity  and  reve- 
nue had  dried  up;  and  while  the  treasure- 
ships  of  the  Indies  were  discharging  their 
golden  freights  on  the  quays  of  Cadiz  and 
Seville,  the  Government  was  in  absolute  want 
of  money  to  pay  the  troops,  and  to  meet  the 
current  expenses  of  the  royal  household. 
The  public  treasury  was  empty,  but  the  vaults 
of  the  foreign  merchants  who  traded  to  the 
Indies  were  filled  with  gold.  The  Bmperor 
Charles  Y.,  impatient  at  the  contrast  between 
the  wealth  of  these  alien  traders  and  the 
poverty  of  his  own  beggarly  exchequer,  de- 
vised a  notable  expedient  for  obtaining  the 
command  of  a  portion  of  this  American  gold. 
He  ordered  that  all  the  bullion  imported 
fW>m  the  Indies  should  be  deposited  in  the 
Casa  de  Contractation,  or  Board  of  Trade, 
and  there  registered  in  the  names  of  its 
owners;  and  he  claimed  a  right,  in  virtue  of 
his  prerogative,  to  help  himself  to  so  much 
of  it  as  his  necessities  required,  giving  bonds 
to  the  consignees  for  its  repayment      The 


*  Moncada,  quoted  by  Baumgarten, '  Geschichtc 
Spaniena,'  p.  8.  digitized  by  VjUUV  IC 
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great  traders  of  Seville,  to  whom  this  ar- 
rangement vas,  of  course,  highly  unsatisfac- 
tory, ventured,  on  the  accession  of  Philip  11^ 
to  transfer  their  bullion  from  the  public 
vaults  to  their  own  counting-houses,  rhilip 
had  recourse  to  his  father  for  advice.  The 
Emperor,  who  was  generally  supposed  to 
have  discarded  all  thoughts  of  mundane  af- 
fiiirs,  and  to  be  wholly  occupied  with  religious 
exercises,  was  thereupon  moved  to  such  an 
excess  of  wrath,  tliat  he  recommended  that 
the  culprits  should  be  immediately  arrested, 
loaded  with  irons,  imprisoned  in  the  fortress 
of  Simancas,  and  there  put  to  the  torture, 
and  their  property  confiscated;  *and  such,' 
wrote  his  secretary,  *is  His  Majesty's  indigna- 
tion, and  such  the  blood-thirsty  expressions 
he  commands  me  to  use,  that  you  will  pardon 
me  if  my  language  is  not  so  temperate  as  it 
might  be.'*  Such  an  arbitrary  appropria- 
tion by  the  Sovereign  of  the  property  of  his 
subjects  was  alone  sufficient  to  ruin  trade  and 
to  drive  merchants  out  of  the  country .f 

The  circuitous  trade  which  Spain  com- 
pelled her  colonies  to  submit  to,  not  only 
grievously  injured  them,  but  affected  in  the 
most  mischievous  manner  all  her  own  indus- 
trial interests.  Not  a  single  article  of  Euro- 
pean produce  or  manufacture  could  reach 
America  unless  it  came  direct  from  the  ports 
of  Spain,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  gold 
andsilverand  all  the  other  costly  and  coveted 
productions  of  the  New  World  were  shipped 
direct  to  the  mother-country.  The  wines  of 
Italy,  the  com  of  Sicily,  the  fine  fabrics  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  woollens  and  hardware 
of  England,  the  silks  and  velvets  of  France, 
and  all  the  rare  and  precious  productions  of 
the  tropics  filled  to  repletion  the  warehouses 
of  Seville  and  Cadiz.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
these  goods  were  merely  intended  for  trans- 
shipment ;  the  Spanish  merchants  only  lent 
their  names  to  cover  the  trade  of  foreigners, 
who  reaped  all  the  benefit  of  it ;  while  the 

•  See  Appendix  to  Preeoott^s  *  History  of 
Charles  V.' 

t  It  is  instrnctive  to  observe  how  rapidly  the 
ruinous  policy  pursued  both  by  the  Emperor  and 
his  son  Philip  IL  told  upon  the  finances  of  Spain. 
Weighed  down  by  care,  the  latter  had  recourse  to 
Garnica,  a  man  of  great  political  experience,  and 
addressed  to  him  the  most  singular  letter  that  ever 
was  written  by  a  sovereien  in  distresdL  'See,* 
he  says,  *  what  I  suffer,  finding  myself  at  the  age 
of  forty-eight  with  a  prince  three  years  old,  and 
leaving  him  an  exch^uer  so  much  out  of  condi- 
tion. And  besides  this,  what  will  be  the  wants  of 
old  age,  for  they  appear  already  com^iencing,  if  I 
live  much  longer  without  seeing  on  one  day  how 
I  am  to  live  the  next!  Debts  and  exchanges  con- 
sume everything,  even  life  itself,  and  weigh  so 
heavily  upon  me,  that  I  do  not  know  how  I  am 
able  to  breathe.'— De  Castro^s  *  Spanish  Protes- 
tants.'   The  letter  is  quoted  in  Davila,  p.  265. 


vineyards  of  Spain  were  thrown  out  of  culti- 
vation, arable  lands  converted  into  sheep- 
walks,  manufactories  closed,  and  mines  aban- 
doned. It  seemed  as  if  both  worlds  had 
become  tributary  to  Spain  and  were  pouring 
their  riches  into  the  lap  of  the  most  favours 
people  on  the  earth,  while  a  gangrene  was 
slowly  consuming  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Great  numbers  of  the  peasantry  and  artisans 
were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  became 
either  beggars,  or  robbers,  or  monks.  The 
productive  classes  of  the  community  dimi- 
nished year  by  year,  aod  native  capitalists 
almost  disappear^* 

The  dechne  of  Spain  now  proceeded  with 
an  accelerated  pace.  The  monarchy  was 
soon  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  All  classes 
were  steeped  in  a  common  poverty.  The 
monarchs  of  the  house  of  Hapsbfirg  had 
reigned  over  Spain  for  two  hundred  years, 
and  when  Charles  IL  died  the  national  pros- 
tration was  complete.  The  proudest  and 
most  ambitious  power  on  the  earth  had  be- 
come indifferent  to  disgrace  and  sank  into 
the  apathy  of  despair.  The  whole  head  was 
sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint  The  popula- 
tion, which  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  ten  millions,  had  fidlen  to  less 
than  six  millions,  and  a  Revenue  which  had 
amounted  to  280,000,000  reals  bad  dwindled 
to  ^000,000.  The  minister,  to  prevent  a 
total  dissolution  of  government,  was  obliged 
to  address  begging  letters  to  the  nobility, 
and  even  to  appropriate  money  and  plate 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  churches  for 
safe  custody.  So  completely  changed  was 
the  kpirit  of  the  nation  that  even  the  passion 
for  war  became  extinct  The  army  was  al- 
most wholly  composed  of  Germans,  Walloons, 
and  Italians;  the  few  Spaniards  that  could 
be  induced  to  eflist  were  recruited  from  the 
begffars  that  had  multiplied  like  the  vermin 
of  Uie  land.  The  pebpld  cursed  the  foreim 
possessions  that  were  continually  calling  tot 
reinforcements.  In  the  Neapolitan  territo- 
ries there  were  not  six  companies  of  in&ntry 
fit  for  duty.  Sicily  was  defended  by  500 
men.  There  were  scarcely  200  in  the  ishind 
of  Sardinia ;  fewer  stil  in  Minorca,  and  none 
at  all  in  America.  The  only  sea-going  ships 
were  the  traders  to  the  Indies.  Six  old  men- 
of-war  lay  rotting  at  their  moorings  before 
Oarthagena.  The  fisheries  were  abandoned 
to  interlopers,  and  the  remains  of  a  once 
magnificent  commerce  were  helplcsssly 
yielded  up  a  prey  to  pirates.  In  Uie  great 
Transatlantic  colonies  serious  disturbances 
were  reported,  and  corsairs  from  all  parts  of 

*  In  Seville  the  number  of  rich  manufaoturert 
is  said  to  have  lallen  to  one-twentieth,  and  tha 
poj^ulation  to  less  than  one-half,  at  the  oloae  of  tha 
reign  of  Charles  1^.^.^.^^,  by  VaUU^IC 
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the  globe  spread  terror  along  tbeir  shores. 
The  pufiishment  of  Spain  for  her  savage 
bigotry  and  tyranny  had  come  in  a  form  the 
most  damaging  to  her  honour  and  self-respect 
The  United  Provinces,  that  country  of  obsti- 
nate and  irreclaimable  heretics,  had  risen 
rapidly  in  prosperity  and  importance  until  it 
became  the  commercial  emporium  of  the 
world.  It  amassed  enormous  wealth,  created 
a  great  navy,  seized  the  galleons  as  they  re- 
turned with  the  treasures  of  the  New  World, 
insulted  the  great  colonies  by  maritime  expe- 
ditions, and  precipitated  its  old  oppressor 
into  bankniptcy  and  ruin. 

The  nobility  had,  as  a  body,  ftillen  into  a 
state  of  moral  and  physical  degradation. 
They  were  equally  incapable  of  military 
exertion  and  of  the  performance  of  the  civil 
duties  which  were  inseparable  from  their 
position  and  their' rank.  The  professions 
were  deserted,  and  even  the  humblest  mem- 
bers of  society  refused  to  work.  Spain  con- 
tained 180,000  monks,  nuns,  and  priests. 
The  Jesuits  had  given  a  false  direction  to 
the  education  of  the  higher  classes,  and  in- 
disposed them  for  active  service  of  the  State* 
The  influence  of  the  order  was  second  only 
to  that  of  the  Inquisition,  and  it  was  mis- 
chievously active  throughout  every  depart- 
ment of  social  lif(&.  For  two  hundred  years 
it  continued  to  sap  the  power  and  strength 
of  the  nation.  The  banishment  of  the  whole 
Society  was  effected  by  Aranda,  the  minister 
of  Charles  III.  Its  views  and  interests  must 
have  clashed  with  those  of  the  Church,  for  it 
appears  that  6  archbishops  and  26  bishops 
cordially  approved  of  the  decree  of  banish- 
ment and  sequestration ;  and  when  an  at- 
tempt was  made  in  1815  to  procure  a  resto- 
ration of  the  order,  only  2  archbishops  and 
6  bishops  were  favourable  to  the  projectf 

The  enormous  quantity  of  land  held  in 
mortmain  was  one  conspicuous  cause  of  the 
national  decay.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
there  were  frequent  complaints  of  the  enor- 
mous wealth  of  the  Church.  The  secular 
clergy,  a  valuable  class,  suffered  from  the 
extension  of  the  possessions  of  the  Church, 
for  as  monasteries  multiplied  tithes  fell  off, 
and  labourers  decreased,  and  the  land  was 
left  uncultivated.  Six-tenths  of  the  province 
of  Toledo  belonged  to  the  Church,  and  one- 
fiith  of  all  the  land  in  Spain .  was  held  in 
mortmain.  The  evil  at  length  attained  such 
gigantic  proportions  that  resolute  efforts  were 

*  Ja&D  de  Regia,  the  confessor  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.,  commentmff  on  the  principles  of  this 
religions  order,  says,  'All  the  gentlemen  whom 
they  take  in  hand,  instead  of  making  them  lions, 
they  make  them  hens.'—'  The  Spanish  Protestants/ 
by  De  Castra 

f  '  Geschiohte  Spaniens,*  by  Baumgarten,  p.  89. 
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made  to  check  it,  and  in  several  of  the  pro- 
vinces laymen  simultaneously  suggested  re- 
medies for  an  evil  which  was  eating  away 
the  heart  of  the  nation.  During  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  there  were  not 
wanting  advisers  who  hinted  to  him  the 
expediency  of  relieving  the  royal  wants  from 
this  tempting  source.  The  Duke  of  Alva, 
bigot  as  he  was,  proposed  a  root-and-branch 
reform  in  the  temporalities  of  the  Church. 
He  is  known  to  have  often  intimated  to  his 
Sovereign  that  the  clergy  possessed  revenues 
greatly  exceeding  those  of  the  State.  *Let 
these  churchmen,'  he  once  boldly  said,  *  be 
deprived  of  their  fiefs  and  baronies,  and  there 
will  be  in  your  Majesty's  hands  an  ample 
fund,  not  merely  to  oppose,  but  to  annihilate 
the  enemies  of  the  Church.'  He  complained 
— probably  with  even  greater  energy — that 
such  was  the  monopoly  of  the  soil  by  church- 
men, that  the  Emperor  scarcely  possessed  an 
inch  of  land  wherewith  to  reward  the  ser- 
vices of  his  faithful  captains.  All  the  re- 
formers who  attacked  the  abuses  of  the 
Church  in  Spain  contended  that  a  stringent 
law  of  mortmain  would  be  only  a  return  to 
the  principles  and  practice  of  their  ances- 
tors; and,  at  ta  later  period,  Campomanes 
and  Jovellanos,  the  great  economical  autho- 
rities of  the  country,  proved  in  the  clearest 
manner  that  the  accumulation  of  property  by 
clerical  corporations  was  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  laws  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Spain. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  after  the  con- 
quest of  Granada  might  perhaps  be  excused 
as  an  act  of  policy.  It  probably  presented 
the  only  effectual  security  against  the  revival 
of  religious  wars;  but  the  Moriscoes,  or 
Spaniards  of  Moorish  descent,  Vere  too  in- 
C9nsiderable  in  number  to  cause  any  serious 
apprehension,  and  their  banishment  was  as 
impolitic  as  it  was  unjust  The  country 
suffered  greatly  in  its  material  interests  by 
the  removal  of  100,000  of  the  most  skilful 
and  industrious  of  its  inhabitants.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jews  was  still  more  unjustifi- 
able :  at  least  400,000  of  these  people  were 
driven  from  the  country.  The  clergy  had 
succeeded  in  exciting  the-  most  malignant 
enmity  towards  this  unfortunate  race.  To 
witness  the  burning  of  a  Jew  was  always  au 
exquisite  gr^ification ;  but  this  popular  enter- 
tainment was  put  an  end  to  by  a  general 
proscription. 

The  true  causes  of  the  decline  of  Spain 
were  depressing  superstition  which  poison- 
ed the  springs  of  national  life,  vast  wars  of 
ambition  which  drained  the  country  of  its 
population  and  wealth,  the  enormous  possee- 
sions  of  the  Church,  a  ruinous  colonial  policy, 
unsound  principles  of  taxation,  and  a  corrupt 
and  partial  administration  of  justic^^^^*^^ 
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There  are  three  well  defined  epochs  Id 
Spanish  history.  1st  The  constitution  of  its 
nationality  and  political  unity  under  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  to  the  period  of  its  highest 
grandeur,  under  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  II.  2nd.  Its  gradual  decline  from  the 
reign  of  Philip  II.  to  the  commencement  of 
that  of  Philip  V.  Srd.  Its  progressive  ad- 
vancement, frequently  interrupted,  from  the 
accession  of  Philip  V.  to  the  present  day. 
Ferdinand  VI.  and  Charles  III.  were  great 
regenerators  of  Spain.  They  diminished 
taxation,  restored  order  to  the  finances,  and 
encouraged  agriculture  and  manufactures. 
Charles  III.  first  departed  from  the  tradi- 
tionary commercial  policy  of  Spain,  and 
opened  the  ports  of  the  American  colonies 
to  the  ships  of  all  nations.  The  commercial 
policy  has  varied  at  different  periods  accord- 
ing to  the  views  more  or  less  enlightened  of 
the  minister  of  the  day.  The  importation  of 
foreign  manufactures,  having  long  been 
encouraged,  was  afterwards  rendered  as  diffi- 
cult as  possible ;  and  the  exportation  of  the 
precious  metals,  once  free,  was  in  a  subse- 
quent age  altogether  prohibited.  The  expor- 
tation was  equally  forbiddeq  of  all  raw  mate- 
rials that  could  be  wrought  up  into  manufac- 
ture<l  articles  in  Spain.  The  wisest  and 
ablest  native  statesman  that  Spain  probably 
ever  possessed,  Ensenada,  the  finance  minis- 
ter of  Ferdinand  VI.,  substituted  a  moderate 
duty  for  the  prohibition  on  the  export  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  deficiency  of  the  re- 
venue had  become  a  chronic  malady,  but 
Ensenada  for  the  first  time  obtained  a  sur- 
plus. The  period  between  the  years  1748 
and  1764  was  remarkable  for  the  restoration 
of  Spain  to  considerable  power  and  influence. 
The  American  possessions  during  that  period 
had  paid  the  enormous  sum  of  3077  millions 
of  reals,  or  513  millions  annually,  into  the 
public  treasury.  In  1751  Spain  had  20  ships 
of  the  line  building.  In  1758  she  possessed 
44  ships  of  the  line,  19  frigates,  and  22 
sloops  of  war.  Ensenada  was  enabled  to 
declare  with  pardonable  exultation  that,  with 
a  fleet  of  60  sail  of  the  line,  an  army  of 
90,000  men,  and  a  surplus  of  600  millions  of 
reals  in  the  treasury,  all  of  which  he  confi- 
dently hoped  to  possess,  Spain  might  venture 
to  disregard  the  power  of  England  and  to 
defy  the  arms  of  France. 

The  influence  of  the  French  Revolution 
npon  Spain  was  at  first  to  attach  her  more 
firmly  to  her  own  absolutism,  and  she  took 
up  arms  against  France,  as  a  holy  war 
against  infidelity  and  regicide.  Drawn  after- 
wards by  the  irresistible  course  of  events  into 
a  close  connexion  with  the  republic,  the  alli- 
ance was  fatal  to  her  independence 4  and  the 
destruction  of  her  aiavy,  which  had  become 


considerable,  was  the  result  Her  subsequent 
alliance  with  England  against  the  oppressor 
of  Europe  drew  the  two  nations  into  the 
closest  relations ;  and  in  fighting  the  battle 
of  liberation  together  upon  Spanish  soil  they 
ought  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  pe^ 
manent  friendship.  Abortive  constitutioos, 
tyrannical  misgovemment,  violent  changes, 
the  loss  of  colonic^  pernicious  foreign  inter- 
ference, mark  the  melancholy  history  of  the 
period  which  followed  the  close  of  the  Penin- 
sular war. 

The  era  of  recent  regeneration  dates  from 
the  year  1830,  in  which  constitutional  go- 
vernment was  fairly  inaugiirated.  In  1836 
a  veto  was  given  to  the  Crown,  together 
with  a  power  to  convoke  and  dissolve  the 
Cortes.  The  active  part  taken  by  the  monks 
in  the  Carlist  war  extinguished  all  scruples 
on  the  part  of  the  Constitutionalists  in  deal- 
ing decisively  with  the  enormous  masses  of 
land  that  had  been  locked  up  for  centuries 
in  moitmain.  In  1836,  accordingly,  a  royal 
decree  appeared  by  which  all  colleges,  coo- 
vents,  and  communities  of  monks  were  sup- 
pressed, and  a  prohibition  of  religious  vows 
for  the  future  insured  the  gradual  extinction 
of  the  monastic  orders.  That  the  public 
mind  was  thoroughly  ripe  for  this  reform  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt  *  The  "bitter  hatred,'  says 
a  traveller  who  visited  Spain  in  1850,  rather 
prepossessed  in  flavour  of  monasticism,  *of 
monks  and  friars  is  quite  astonishing,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  one  now  made 
his  appearance  in  his  monastic  dress  he 
would  be  torn  to  pieces.*  The  number  of 
convents  of  both  sexes  in  Spain  in  1834,  was 
3027.  The  number  of  monks  receiving  sup- 
poi-t  from  the  state  was,  in  1837,  23,935,  and 
in  1858,  6822.  The  suppression  of  monastic 
institutions  has  doubtless  been  attended  with 
some  individual  sufifering,  but  the  monks  had 
completely  lost  the  public  respect  and  with 
it  their  usefulness.  The  moral  and  economi- 
cal results  of  the  measure  are  now  fully  ap- 
preciated. It  has  liberated  vast  masses  of 
land  from  the  fetters  of  mortmain,  and  great- 
ly increased  the  number  of  landed  proprie- 
tors. 

^  The  distribution  of  the  monastic  property,' 
says  If  r.  Wallis,  *  which  has  destroyed  tbe  beauty 
of  the  convent  lands,  has  no  doubt  donbled 
the  productiveness  of  their  soil.  The  alms 
which  supported  the  monastery,  and  kept  its 
architeotnre  and  ornaments  from  decay,  have 
remained  in  the  peasant's  hands  for  the  comfort 
of  his  family,  or  the  improvement  of  the  little 
spot  he  cultivates.  The  spiritual  instrnction 
of  the  young  and  ignorant  hss  become  the  care 
of   the  secular  dergy,  whose  edooation   and 

*  '  The  Practical  Working  of  ths  Churoh  in 
Spain,'  by  Rev.  Frederick  Meyriok,  185a 
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higher  gifts,  inteHectaal  and  moral,  make  the 
change  a  national  blessing.  The  impoverished 
indostry  and  ne^eoted  agriealtare  of  the  land 
hare  receiyed  an  accession  of  vigoroos  labour 
no  longer  tempted  into  sloth  by  a  privileged  and 
sensnaT  life.  In  the  cities  and  larger  towns  the 
convent  bnildings  have  been  displaced  to  make 
room  for  private  dwellings  of  more  or  less  con- 
venience and  elegance,  or  have  been  appro- 
priated as  public  offices  or  repoedtories  of  works 
of  art.  The  extensive  grounds  which  were 
monopolized  by  aome  of  the  orders  in  the 
crowded  midst  of  popnlons  quarters  have  been 
converted  into  walks  or  squares  dedicated  to 
the  public  health  and  recreation.  In  a  word, 
what  was  intended  as  the  object  of  monastic 
endowments  has  been  to  some  extent  realized. 
What  was  meant  for  the  good  of  all,  though 
entrusted  to  a  few,  has  been  taken  from  the 
few,  who  used  it  as  their  own,  and  distributed, 
redely  it  may  be,  but  yet  effectually,  amooe  the 
many,  who  were  en  tided  to  and  needed  it.  '*' 

In  addition  to  the  suppression  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders,  the  Government  has  assumed 
a  direct  control  over  the  revenues  of  the 
Church.  The  number  of  Ecclesiastics  was 
considerably  reduced  by  the  Concordat  of 
1851.  The  number  of  bishops  remains  as 
before ;  but  the  Church  dignitaries  and  supe- 
rior clergv  have  been  reduced  from  4382  to 
1928.  The  policy  of  the  Government,  in 
dealing  with  the  property  of  the  Church,  has 
fluctuated  with  the  state  of  parties.  By  a 
decree  of  the  Cortes,  in  1886,  all  future  ac- 
quisitions of  land  in  mortmain  under  any 
pretext  were  forbidden ;  and  the  property  of 
churches,  chapters,  brotherhoods,  and  other 
spiritual  denominations,  was  secularised. 
Tithes  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  revenues 
were  abolished,  and  the  clergy  were  deprived 
of  all  direct  reliance  on  the  people  for  their 
snpport  The  state  thus  became  the  owner 
of  all  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  imposed 
a  special  tax  instead  fot  its  supportf  By  the 
Concordat  of  1861  all  titles  acquired  under 
previous  sales  of  church  property  wete  con- 
firmed :  but  the  portions  remaining  unsold 
were  restored  to  the  Church.  A  compromise 
was  effected  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
Crown  with  respect  to  presentation  to  certain 
dignified  offices ;  but  the  right  of  the  Church 
to  acquire  landed  property  was  revived,  and 
certain  orders  of  nuns  were  re-established. 
The  suppression  of  monasticism  was  finally 
acouiesced  in.  The  revenue  of  the  primate- 
wchbishop  of  Toledo  was  fixed  at  1600/. 
a-year;  that  of  the  eight  other  archbishops 
at  from  1500/.  to  1300/.  a-year,  and  of  the 
bishops  at  from  1100/.  to  800/.  a-year — cer- 
tainly moderate  stipends  compared  with  the 
princely  revenues  enjoyed  by  the  dignitaries 

*  WalliB's'Spwn.* 
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of  the  Spanish  Church  in  the  days  of  its  gran- 
deur. The  salaries  of  curates  in  town  parishes 
vary  from  30/.  to  100/.  a-year,  and  the  mini* 
mum  in  rural  parishes  is  fixed  at  22/.  a-year. 
In  1865  the  Government  introduced,  and  the 
Cortes  passed,  a  law  of  amortization^  under 
which  all  land  held  by  the  State,  the  Church, 
and  lay  corporations,  was  directed  to  be  sold, 
and  80  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  to  be  applied 
in  works  of  public  utility.  The  operation  of 
this  law  was  suspended  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  it  met  with  from  the  clergy :  it  is, 
however,  we  believe, now  again  in  force;  but 
no  further  sales  of  church  property  are  to  be 
made  without  the  consent  of  the  bishops. 
A  recent  convention  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Queen  of  Spain  (1859)  restores  to  the 
Spanish  clet^  the  right  of  acquiring  both 
landed  and  other  property  in  addition  to 
their  fixed  incomes  paid  by  the  State ;  and 
Her  Majesty  pledges  herself  to  maintain,  to 
the  utmost  of  her  power,  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Holy  See. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Church  in  Spain  has 
not,  at  the  present  time,  any  commanding 
influence  over  the  public  mind.  In  the  rural 
districts,  and  among  the  ignorant  and  unedu- 
cated, the  power  of  the  priesthood  is  doubt- 
less considerable,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
it  is  oppressively  exercised.  In  the  towns 
there  is  an  absolute  independence  of  all  cle- 
rical domination,  as  is  attested  by  all  who 
have  possessed  opportunities  of  personal  ob- 
servation ;  nor  is  the  press  at  all  scrupulous 
in  its  mode  of  handling  ecclesiastical  sub- 
jects. A  writer  whom  we  have  previously 
quoted  asserts  that  he  constantly  heard  the 
most  extreme  Protestant  opinions  from  the 
lips  of  the  middle  classes ;  and  that,  before 
his  own  countrymen,  the  best  resource  of  a 
priest  is  silence.*  The  intolerance  which 
exists  is  the  eflfect  of  a  traditionary  system, 
which  has  made  unity  in  religion  the  basis  of 
government,  and  punishes  dissent  as  a  species 
of  treason.  Uniformity  of  faith  is  still  con- 
sidered the  true  foundation  of  the  throne.  By 
the  137th  Article  of  the  Penal  Code  of  1848 
it  is  declared  that  a  Spaniard  who  publicly 
apostatizes  from  the  Catholic  Apostolic  and 
Roman  religion  is  punishable  with  transpor- 
tation, and  becomes  for  ever  afterwards  un- 
qualified for  the  exercise  of  any,  profession. 
This  theocratic  demand  of  religions  as  well 
as  civil  alliance  was  common  to  all  Euro- 
pean states  in  the  sixteenth  century.  England 
only  cast  off  her  constitutional  intolerance 
after  a  long  struggle  of  opinion,  and  our  non- 
conformists were,  three  centnries  ago,  liable 
to  penalties  for  the  public  .exercise  of  their 
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religion  little  short  of  those  which  are  now  in 
force  in  Spain.  Opinion  is  of  slow  growth  in 
the  peninsula,  and  her  public  men  have  not 
yet  discovered  how  to  reconcile  toleration 
with  the  ancient  principles  of  the  monarchy. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  of  Spanish  states- 
men, however,  freely  admitted  the  decline  of 
ecclesiastical  power.  'AH  government,'  he 
said,  *  depends  for  its  security  on  one  of  two 
things — the  influence  of  the  clergy,  or  the 
military  power.  Clerical  influence,  the  sup- 
poH  of  absolute  government  in  Spain,  has 
been  destroyed :  it  exists  no  longer ;  and 
there  is  nothing  left  in  its  absence  to  protect 
society,  to  mamtain  order,  and  to  support 
Government,  but  the  military  arm.'*  The  in- 
tolerance with  which  Spain  is  justly  charged 
(and  which  has  lately  manifested  itself  so 
oflfensively  on  the  subject  of  Protestant  burial) 
is  embodied  in  her  laws  and  institutions 
rather  than  displayed  in  private  life.  'Al- 
though,' says  a  writer  already  quoted,  'the 
Constitution  does  not  tolerate,  the  people 
certainly  do  in  the  most  important  sense  of 
the  word.  A  stranger  might  pass  a  year  in 
any  part  of  Spain  without  hearing  a  single 
inquiry  as  to  his  religious  opinions,  or  being 
troubled  by  one  impertinent  interference  with 
the  entire  freedom  of  his  religious  action.  By 
some  this  would  be  set  down  to  indiflference, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  bigotry ;  and  I  was  well 
satisfied  to  take  it  for  enlightened  religious 
toleration'!  As  an  indication  of  increasing 
liberality,  it  is  impossible  not  to  refer  to  a 
recent  bold  expression  of  opinion  by  one  of 
the  royal  chaplains  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen.  The  preacher,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  his  order,  took  occasion  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  to  state  his  conviction  that  the  Pope 
ought  to  be  relieved  of  his  temporal  kingdom, 
in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  his 
spiritual  duties  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  super- 
intendence of  Christendom.  The  full  signifi- 
cance of  this  sentiment  can  only  be  understood 
when  the  intimate  relations  between  the  Pa- 
pacy and  the  Crown  of  Spain  are  taken  into 
consideration. 

Spain  owes  much  of  her  late  improvement 
to  the  increased  strength  of  the  Government, 
and  to  the  cessation  of  those  military  revolts 
which  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  chronic 
anarchy  and  made  material  progress  impossi- 
ble. Free  institutions  were  of  little  avail  in 
the  absence  of  prder.  Constitutional  Spain 
is  still,  however,  ruled  somewhat  on  the 
maxims  of  her  old  despotism.  The  Cortes 
between  the  years  ;L8d5  and  1858  have  been 
dissolved  fourteen  times.    The  traditions  of 


*  Speech  of  Br.  Brftvo  Murillo  in  the  Cortes  in 
1861. 
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centuries  are  not  to  be  obliterated  by  the  in- 
stitutions of  a  day.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
what  Spain  needed  most  was  not  a  Consti- 
tution, but  a  Government ;  and  her  leading 
modern  statesmen,  with  one  eminent  excep- 
tion, have  seldom  scrupled,  when  they  found 
they  could  not  rule  vigorously  within  the 
limits  of  the  Constitution,  to  overrule  it 
Constitutional  government  is  in  truth  not  yet 
practicable,  in  the  sense  at  least  in  which  it 
has  been  accepted  in  England ;  the  country 
does  not  at  present  possess  all  the  elements 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  our  par* 
liaraentary  system,  where  the  informed  will 
of  the  nation  is  embodied  in  the  Legislature, 
and  finds  its  expression  in  the  Cabinet  The 
number  of  persons  possessed  of  the  el^tivc 
franchise  is  157,931,  being  one  for  every  98 
inhabitants ;  of  deputies  the  number  is  349, 
being  one  for  every  4431  inhabitants  and  452 
electors.  In  the  election  of  185*7,  109,503 
electors  voted,  and  48,248  abstained  from 
voting.  The  want  is  felt  of  a  suflBciently  ex- 
tensive intelligent,  independent,  and  wealthy 
middle  class,  as  well  as  of  a  resident  landed 
aristocracy  to  give. importance  to  the  pro- 
vinces and  to  lead  the  public  mind.  Centrali- 
zation is  at  present  the  essence  of  Spanish 
rule.  A  responsible  ministry  means,  practi- 
cally, a  ministry  responsible  to  the  Sovereign. 
The  executive  really  governs,  and  the  favour 
of  the  Court  is  therefore  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  a  minister,  who  may  find  his  career 
suddenly  cut  short  by  its  displeasure.  A  dis- 
graced minister  would  in  vain  rally  his  par- 
liamentary supporters  and  put  his  rival  m  a 
minority;  the  new  minister  would  imme- 
diately dissolve  the  assembly  that  opposed 
him,  and  soon  find  himself  surrounded  by  a 
body  of  steady  supporters.  The  practical 
ascendency  of  the  executive  over  the  legisla- 
ture is  not  perhaps  to  be  regarded  in  the  pre 
sent  transition  state  of  the  country  as  an  un- 
mixed evil.  In  the  assurance  of  protection 
and  order,  industry  is  thriving,  agriculture 
has  awakened,  and  commerce  has  started  into 
new  life.  Notwithstanding  the  real  subordi- 
nation of  the  legislative  to  the  executive 
power,  the  Cortes  are  sometimes  the  theatre 
of  animated  debate,  and  the  noble  language 
of  Spain  is  heard  in  oratory  which  would  do 
credit  to  the  greatest  political  assembly  of  the 
world. 

It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  note  the 
recent  rapid  renovation  of  Spain  than  to  trace 
its  former  melancholy  decline.  With  regard 
to  education,  the  process  in  half  a  century 
has  been  most  remarkable.  In  1803,  out  of 
a  population  of  10,260,000,  the  number  of 
scohlars  in  all  the  educational  establishments 
of  the  kingdom  did  not  exceed  30,000,  or  one 
to  every  340  inhabitants.    In  1855  the  num- 
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ber  of  cbildren  attending  the  schools  of  pri- 
mary instruction  was  1,004,974,  or,  taking 
the  population  from  the  last  census  at  rather 
more  than  15,000,000,  one  to  every  fifteen 
inhabitants.*  The  nnnriber  of  normal  schools 
or  training  colleges  in  the  kingdom  during 
that  year  was  1485.  This  is  a  great  change, 
showing  the  profound  darkness  in  which  long 
adversity  had  plunged  the  people,  and  the 
wonderfully  rapid  spread  of  modern  educa- 
tion. In  1827  the  total  number  of  students 
attending  the  public  universities  and  semina- 
ries was  13,677.  In  1883  the  number  had 
increased  to  18,000;  and  the  total  number 
attending  universities  and  all  other  schools 
was  nearly  500,000,  while  in  1859  the  num- 
ber receiving  elementary  education  had  again 
very  greatly  increased.  By  a  law  of  1812 
the  Government  was  charged  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  and  it  was  expressly 
enacted  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
tanght  and  expounded  in  every  establishment 
opened  for  public  instruction.  We  are  not 
aware  whether  this  provision  has  been  re- 
tained in  the  amended  Constitution,  but  it 
was  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  give  the  peo- 
ple a  certain  amount  of  political  instruction, 
and  well  adapted  to  preserve  them  from 
ignorant  delusions  and  from  the  designs  of 
oemagogues.  Public  education  is  strictly 
gratuitous  where  the  parents  are  poor.  The 
progress  which  Spain  has  made  in  popular 
edncation  is  the  more  to  be  commended, 
when  we  remember  the  calamities  with  which 
the  country  has  been  visited  during  the  period 
in  which  the  change  has  principally  taken 
place.  The  cost  of  the  schools  of  primary 
instmction  amounted  in  the  year  1855  to 
82,273,479  reals. 

The  natural  resources  of  Spain  are  equal  to 
those  of  any  country  on  the  globe.  A  great 
improvement  in  agriculture  has  taken  place 
since  the  masses  of  land  long  held  in  mort- 
main have  been  broken  up  into  small  estates, 
which  are  cultivated  chieny  by  their  proprie- 
tors. It  is  stated  as  a  most  hopeful  symptom 
of  progress,  that,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense amount  of  land  thrown  upon  the  mar- 
ket, the  value  of  agricultural  property,  and  of 
real  estate  generally,  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that 
the  Church  property  has  commanded  an 
average  of  nearly  double  the  price  at  which 
it  had  been  estimated.  The  subdivision  of 
the  soil  amongst  a  great  number  of  small 
proprietors  is  certainly  not  favourable  to  the 
bi^hcst  development  of  agriculture.  In  Ga- 
licia  alone  there  are  152,000  proprietors,  who 
pay  a  contribution  to  the  State  of  from  1  to 
10  reals  a-year.     The  hope  of  Spain  lies  ne- 

* '  Anvario  Eetadistieo  de  Espa&a,'  1868. 


[vertheless  in  her  agriculture,  which  is  now 
indeed  the  sole  element  of  importance  in  her 
exports,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
table  :— 

Bxportations. 

per  oent 
AgricoUnral  prod  ace  .  .  .  62*89 
Fisheries      .......        '14 

Minerals 15*99 

Textile  manufactures ....      1*57 

Spain  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  at  present 
a  great  corn-producing  country;  but  at  the  ex- 
isting rate  of  progress  its  character  will  be  com- 
pletely changed  m  half  a  century,  and  it  may 
become  the  greatest  wheat-exporting  country 
in  the  world.  The  extreme  dryness  of  the 
climate,  which  produces  barrenness  over  im- 
mense areas,  is  owing  to  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  which  formerly  clothed  the  sides 
of  the  great  mountain  ranges.  These  were 
either  cut  down  or  destroyed  by  fire  during 
the  Moorish  wars.  The  perpetual  serenity 
and  transparent  brilliancy  of  the  atmosphere 
are  owing  to  the  absence  of  that  humidity 
which  extensive  woods  supply.  To  reclothe 
the  country  with  the  forests  of  which  it  has 
been  denuded  may  seem  a  gigantic  under- 
taking, but  it  would  work  an  astonishing 
change  in  the  climate,  and  contribute  greatly 
to  the  national  prosperity.  The  territorial 
wealth  of  Spain  was  estimated,  in  1849,  in 
the  *Guia  del  Forastero,'  published  at  Madrid, 
at  74,000,000/.,  being  nearly  24,000,000t 
more  than  it  amounted  to  in  1803 ;  while 
the  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation,  which 
then  scarcely  amounted  to  one-ninth  of  the 
soil,  had  risen  to  more  than  two-sevenths.* 
Agricultural  societies  are  beginning  to  obtain 
support^  and  the  scientific  discoveries  and 
mechanical  appliances  of  other  countries  are 
readily  accepted  and  brought  into  speedy  use. 
Several  agricultural  journals  are  published  in 
Madrid,  diff'using  a  knowledge  of  the  latest 
improvements;  and  in  other  cities  similar 
publications  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  The 
most  passive  people  on  the  earth  have  at 
length  been  roused  to  exertion  by  the  stimu- 
lus of  self-interest,  and  a  healthy  competition 
will  soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  complete  the  trans- 
formation of  Spain. 

The  Government  expended  in  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture,  in  the  year  1859, 2,137,880 
reals,^  and  it  supports  two  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. The  wheat  of  the  Penmsula  is  among 
the  finest  in  the  world.  Aragon,  Estrema- 
dura,  parts  of  Castile  and  Leon,  thq  greater 
part  of  Catalonia,  Upper  Andalusia,  and  por- 
tions of  Navarre,  are  regions  where  it  can  be 
produced  of  a  quality  unrivalled;  and  nothing 
but  an  application  of  modern  science  and  the 
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opening  of  good  roada — a  work  now  gradu- 
ally but  energetically  carried  on — is  needed 
to  augment  its  quantity  to  any  conceivable 
extent.  *  The  agricultural  products  of  Spain,' 
says  Loudon,  '  include  all  those  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  most  of  those  of  the  West  Indies, 
besides  all  the  grains  for  the  production  of 
which  some  provinces  are  more  celebrated 
than  others,  and  most  of  them  are  known  to 
produce  the  best  wheat  in  Europe.'*  The 
immense  central  plateau  of  the  Castiles  is 
more  than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  many  extensive  tracts  are  only 
adapted  for  grazing.  The  prevalence  of 
sheep-farming  is  not  the  result  of  any  delibe- 
rate preference  for  an  idle  and  roving  life,  but 
necessity.  'People,'  says  Southey,  'are  apt 
to  attribute  to  the  indolence  of  the  Spaniards 
that  neglect  of  cultivation  which  is  genei-ally 
the  effect  of  natural  causes.  The  plains  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  for  example,  though  con- 
taining in  many  parts  a  soil  naturaJly  rich, 
are  scarcely  capable  of  cultivation,  being  from 
continued  rains  a  perfect  slough  in  winter, 
and  from  want  of  springs  entirely  parched  up 
in  summer.'f 

The  revival  of  commerce  has  been  most 
conspicuous.  The  *  Anuario  Estadistico  de 
Espana'  affords  full  information  on  this  im- 
portant subject  for  1859;  but  the  subse- 
quent advance  will,  we  believe,  be  found 
even  more  remarkable.  The  imports  and 
exports  of  Spain  for  the  year  1850  were 
valued  at  1,166,624,389  reals;  in  1858  they 
amounted  to  2,475,917,879  reals.!  France 
and  England  are  the  two  principal  customers 
of  Spain ;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to 
compare  the  amount  of  their  respective 
transactions.  The  imports  from  France  had 
risen  from  212,438,525  reals  in  1850  to 
538,806,433  reals  in  1857,  and  the  exports  to 
France  from  133,040,079.  reals  .in  1850  to 
342,663,931  reals  in  1857;  while  the  imports 
from  England  were  of  the  value  of  117,194,- 
263  reals  in  1850  and  325,060,550  reals  in 
1857,  and  the  exports  to  England,  which  in 
1850  amounted  to  141,312,261  reals,  were 
in  1855  419,669,943  reals,  but  fell  in  1857 
to  252,377,308  reals.  The  commercial  in- 
tercourse of  Spain  thus  appears  to  be  more 
active  with  her  immediate  neighbour  than 
with  ourselves;  although  we  have  lately 
exported  to  Spain  an  increased  quantity  of 
iron  for  her  railways,  and  of  coal ;  and  have 
imported  in  1861,  whether  in  consequence 
of  the  diminished  duty  or  of  a  recent  supe- 
rior vintage,  an  increased  quantity  of  wine. 
The  tonnage  of  native  ships  which  entered 

♦  *  Encydopsdia  of  Agriculture.' 
+  '  Letters  from  Spaio/  p.  177. 
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the  Spanish  ports  increased  from  303,402 
in  1850  to  429,069  in  1857;  and  of  foreign 
vessels  the  tonnage  increased  from  270,232  in 
1850  to  790,337  in  1857 ;  while  the  coasting- 
ships  which  left  Spanish  ports  amounted  in 
1850  to  250,507  tons,  and  in  1857  to  446,- 
955  tons,  and  of  foreign  ships  to  304,362 
tons  and  527,945  tons  respectively. 

Catalonia  has  hitherto  been  the  principal 
seat  of  Spanish  manufactures,  but  it  has 
been  forced  by  high  protective  duties  into 
an  importance  not  merited  by  any  natural 
advantages.  The  Asturias  and  Galicia  are, 
by  reason  of  their  beds  of  abundant  and 
excellent  coal,  and  their  water-power,  much 
more  adapted  for  manufacturing  purposes 
than  Catalonia.  If  we  are  to  credit  a  writer 
whose  statements  we  have  found  no  reason 
to  doubt,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cotton 
fabrics  sold  in  Catalonia  is  manufactured  in 
England,  and  smuggled  into  Barcelona  with 
the  names  of  the  ostensible  makers  on  the 
bales.^  The  article  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  Spain,  in  her -present  state,  is  iron;  and  of 
this  mineral  she  possesses  abundance,  and  of 
the  finest  quality.  In  1832  the  iron  manu- 
facture could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  There 
are  now  foundries  of  great  extent,  which 
will  soon  fully  supply  the  wants  of  the 
country.  The  iron  required  for  ship-build- 
ing and  other  purposes  in  the  royal  dock- 
yards is  at  present  entirely  obtained  from  the 
mines  of  the  country .f 

The  tariff  being  the  most  restrictive  in  Eu- 
rope, of  course  encourages  contraband  traffic. 
We  are  informed  that  smuggling  is  so  complete- 
ly systematised  that  a  French  joint-stock  com- 
pany undertakes  to  deliver  prohibited  goods 
m  Spain  for  a  remmeration  of  sixteen  per 
cent  on  their  value.  The  number  of  articles 
charged  with  duty  by  the  tariff  exceeds  1300, 
and  the  system  is  beset  with  the  most  arbi- 


*  Walli8*8  *  Spain;  p.  839. 

•f  The  productive  resources  of  Spain  may  be 
collected  by  a  glance  at  the  following  Table  of 
Exports  for  the  yean  1856  and  1867»  and  their 
value : — 


Abtioum. 


Wine  and  mpes 

Cereal  produce 

Olive  oil 

Fruits 

Oth€?r  produce  of  the  soil 

Cattle 

Forest 

Fisheries 

Minerals 

Textile  productions .... 

Articles  of  re-exportation 

Prodnotions   of   different 

species  of  industry . 


1856^ 


Bxixs.T^ 

406,815,664 

161,919,234 

60.904,860 

54,829,988 

25,688,045 

52,505,695 

88,504,780 

2,276,584 

118,666,244 

16,098,757 

.  15,898,592 


1857. 


128,067,794 


460,287,986 

104,264,448 
68,041,510 
86.538,811 
29,060,978 
70.684,974 
88,828  806 
5,168,845 

189,977,667 
15,486,477 

128,548,287 

82,290,408 
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tmty  and  Texatioiis  fbnnalities.  Nothing 
more  is  needed  to  prove  the  elaetieity  of 
Spanish  resoarces  than  the  simple  statement 
that,  notwithstanding  this  obsolete  and  op- 
pressiTo  fiscal  system,  the  revenne  has  more 
than  doubled  itself  in  fifteen  years  without 
the  imposition  of  new  taxes  or  any  increase 
of  existing  ones.  We  believe  that  the  Go- 
vernment only  requires  the  support  of  public 
opinion  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  complete 
eommercial  reform.  An  association  for  this 
purpose  has  been  formed  at  Madrid,  composed 
of  senators,  deputies,  and  men  eminent  in 
various  professions;  it  invites  discussion  on 
questions  of  economical  science,  and  diffuses 
sound  information  through  the  medium  of 
pamphlets  and  journals. 

The  true  sources  of  the  future  prosperity  of 
Spain  are  the  teeming  fertility  of  her  soil,  and 
her  inexhaustible  mineral  wealth.  There 
are  numerous  districts  in  which  the  vine,  if 
cultivated  with  care,  will  produce  pure  and 
generous  wines  of  many  varieties,  and  adapted 
to  all  tastes;  and  when  roads  are  opened 
to  the  coast,  there  will  scarcely  be  any  limit 
to  the  consumption  at  the  moderate  prices 
for  which  they  can  be  exported.  The  mar- 
bles of  Spain  are  of  great  variety  and  beauty. 
Lead  is  found  in  the  greatest  quantity.  Cop- 
per^  although  its  mines  are  not  much  develop- 
ed, is  known  to  exist  in  abundance.  The 
oxides  of  iron  are  so  rich  as  to  produce  75 
per  cent,  of  metal.  Tin  is  found  in  the 
granite  formations,  both  in  veins  and  among 
the  alluvial  detritus,  although  the  sterility  of 
the  tracts  in  which  it  exists  is  so  great  that 
they  are  destitute  of  population,  and  have 
been  hitherto  little  explored.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Romans  derived  a  large 
portion  of  their  supply  of  gold  from  Spain ; 
and  there  are  remains  on  a  large  scale  of 
their  extensive  workings  among  the  alluvial 
sanda  of  Qalicia.*  *  Spain,  by  a  very  singular 
fatality/  says  Gibbon,  'was  the  Peru  and 
Mexico  of  the  old  world.  The  discovery  of 
the  rich  western  continent  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  the  oppression  of  the  simple  natives,  who 
were  compelled  to  labour  in  their  own  mines 
for  the  benefit  of  strangers,  form  an  ex- 
act type  of  the  more  recent  history  of  Spanish 
America.'!  It  is  probable,  considering  the 
imperfect  means  possessed  by  the  Romans 
for  extracting  the  metal,  that  much  gold  may 
yet  exist  in  these  ancient  workings. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Spain 
and  her  old  province  of  the  Netherlands  is 
now  considerable,  and   all   remembrance  of 

*  The  miiMrml  produee  of  Spain,  which  wst  in 
1889  of  the  v&lae  of  100,000,000  resla,  had  in- 
creaaed  in  1857  to  895,564,100  reals. 

f  '  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire/  vol. 
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former  injuries  appears  to  be  effaced.  A 
remarkable  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
one  of  the  publications  which  we  have  pre- 
fixed to  this  article*  A  Belgian  economist  of 
eminence,  desiring  to  draw  closer  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  two  countries, 
has  proposed  an  exposition  of  their  indnstrial 
products — ^tbose  of  Belgium  to  be  exhibited 
at  Madrid,  and  those  of  Spain  at  Brussels,  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  seen  to  be  the 
mutual  interest  of  both  to  exchange  freely 
their  respective  productions.  *  That  Spain 
will  always  be  a  great  consaraer  of  the  fabrics 
of  the  loom,  whether  produced  at  home  or 
imported,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  love 
of  ornament  and  of  dress  is  universaf.  To 
glitter  for  a  few  hours  in  a  gay  costume, 
under  his  blue  sky  and  brtlliant  sun,  on 
some  saint's  day,  is  a  passion  of  the  Spanish 
peasant  for  the  gratification  of  which  he  will 
half  starve  himself,  and  be  content  with  a 
crust  of  bread  and  an  onion. 

The  present  imports  of  Spain  indicate  her 
real  wants,  and  also  her  inability  to  supply 
them  herself.  They  are  classed  as  follows,  in 
reference  to  the  duties  which  they  pay  : — 


Manufactured  articles 
Colonial  prodocts  .    . 


Percent. 

68-80 
29-50 


The  tariff,  moreover,  is  practically  prohibi- 
tive of  a  great  number  of  foreign  products. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  these  impolitic 
commercial  restrictions  will  before  long  en- 
tirely disappear. 

The  still  imperfect  state  of  the  commu- 
nications is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  665 
coal-mines,  there  is  a  large  importation  of 
coal  both  from  England  and  Belgium.  Only 
a  few  years  since,  the  Queen  and  her  escort, 
on  their  way  to  Burgos,  were  obliged  to 
turn  back,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  con- 
dition of  the  road.  The  Government  ex- 
pended on  roads  from  1800  to  1864,  860 
millions  of  reals,  of  which  580  millions  were 
appropriated  during  the  last  two  years  of  the 
period.  It  is  surprising  that  so  much  has 
been  already  effected  in  a  country  sparsely 
peopled,  long  vexed  by  civil  discord,  distracted 
by  invasions  and  foreign  interventions,  with 
an  impoverished  agriculture,  a  shattered  in- 
dustry, and  an  almost  bankVupt  exchequer. 
In  1848  a  section  of  the  first  railway  con- 
structed in  Spain  was  opened  from  Barcelona 
to  Mataro.  The  impulse  thus  given  to  rail- 
way undertakings  was  arrested  for  a  time  by 
insuperable  obstacles.  In  1854  these  grand 
agents  in  the  work  of  national  regeneration 
were  resumed,  and  they  have  since  been 
prosecuted  with  unabated  energy  and  success. 
At  the  commencement;  o€  Jy8il  there  were 
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1500  miles  of  railway  in  actual  operation, 
800  in  the  course  of  construction,  and  con- 
cessions bad  been  granted  for  as  many  more.* 
Tbe  movement,  unless  it  should  be  checked 
by  unforeseen  causes,  will  increase  from  year 
to  year,  until  Spain  is  provided  with  as  many 
lines  of  iron  road  as  she  can  need.  They 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  modify  the 
national  character,  by  destroying  that  isola- 
tion to  which  some  of  its  peculiarities  are 
attributable ;  and  by  bringing  foreign  visitors 
into  the  country,  and  enabling  native  Spani- 
ards to  extend  Uie  range  of  their  travels  and 
ideas,  they  will  probably  break  down  those 
moral  and  material  barriers  which  have 
hitherto  so  completely  separated  Spain  from 
other  nations.  The  eagerness  with  which 
the  rail  is  resorted  to  for  purposes  of  business 
and  pleasure  is  shown  by  the  returns.  In 
the  year  1859  five  trillions  of  passengers,  or 
a  number  equivalent  to  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation, availed  themselves  of  railway  accom- 
modation, and  the  receipts  amounted  to 
seventy-four  millions  of  reals.f  The  present 
year  is  likely  to  produce  still  more  remark- 
able results.  The  tel^raphic  wire  is  now 
established  over  eight  chief  and  twenty  branch 
lines.  The  increased  intellectual  and  com- 
mercial activity  is  proved  by  the  number  of 
letters  conveyed  by  post  In  1846  they 
amounted  to  18,851,555;  in  1858  to 42,894,- 
755,  or  2^  letters  per  inhabitant  per  year. 

The  further  commercial  progress  of  Spain 
will  much  depend  upon  the  freedom  with 
which  she  throws  open  her  ports  to  the  ships 
of  other  nations.  No  part  of  Europe  has 
superior  facilities  for  the  development  of  a 
mercantile  marine.  She  possesses  560  leagues 
of  Mediterranean  coast,  with  64  ports;  and 
800  leagues  of  ocean  coast,  with  56  ports ; 
while  France  has  only  160  leagues  of  Medi- 
terranean coast,  although  she  has  470  on  tbe 
ocean,  or  fewer  by  one-quarter  on  the  whole 
than  Spain.  The  mercantile  marine  recently 
consisted  of  6878  vessels  of  all  sizes,  to^hich 
may  be  added  9971  fishing-boats;  capable 
conjointly  of  supplying  the  country  with  a 
numerous  body  of  hardy  and  effective  sea- 
men. 

The  great  object  to  which   Spain    now 

*  The  railways  now  open  in  Spain  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — ^From  Barcelona  to  Saragoesa,  226  miles ; 
Barcelona  to  Tordera,  41  mile^;  Barcelona  to 
Pamplona,  111  miles;  Barcelona  to  HoBtalrich,  44 
miles;  Barcelona  to  Martorell,  17i  miles;  Alicante 
to  Madrid,  282  miles;  Valencia  to  Almanza,  con- 
nected with  the  line  to  Madrid,  72  miles;  Cordova 
to  Seville,  80  miles ;  Madrid  to  Jadrii'que,  65  miles ; 
Santander  to  Barcena,  84  miles;  Alar  del  Rev  to 
San  Chidrian,  189  miles ;  Cadiz  to  Seville,  94  miles; 
besides  several  short  branch  lines. 

f  *  Situation  Eoonomiqne  et  Indostrielle  da 
TEspagne  en  I860.' 


aspires  seems  to  be  the  reconstruction  of  h^ 
navy,  and  it  is  upon  that  she  chiefly  relies  for 
the  recognition  of  her  right  to  resume  her 
place  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  In 
1859  a  financial  scheme  was  adopted  for  rais- 
ing a  sum  of  2,000,000,000  reals,  or  about 
20,000,000/.  sterling,  for  the  prosecution  of 
public  works,  of  which  sum  one-half  is  ap- 
propriated to  railways  and  roads,  and  the 
other  half  is  divided  between  fortifications 
and  ship-building,  the  whole  expenditure  to 
be  spread  over  a  period  of  eight  years,  thus 
enabling  the  country  to  spend .  between 
600,000/.  and  700,000/.  annually  in  shipbuild- 
ing. Several  fine  60-gun  frigate-s  are  now  in 
course  of  construction,  and  two  iron-plated 
frigates  of  the  first  class  are  about  to  be  con- 
tracted for,  to  be  ready  with  the  least  possi- 
ble delay.  The  existing  naval  power  of 
Spain,  although  but  the  shadow  of  its  former 
greatness,  is  respectable.  Inclusive  of  pack- 
ets and  guarda-costas,  and  other  small  vessels 
such  as  gunboats,  it  numbers  256  vessels,  wiUi 
942  guns.  Among  the  larger  class  of  ships 
are  2  of  84  guns,  4  sailing  frigates  mounting 
156  guns,  and  4  steam-frigates  carrying  147 
guns,  and  26  smaller  steamers  carrying  142 
guns,  besides  4  heavily-armed  corvettes  carry- 
ing 100  guns ;  and  numerous  ships  of  smaller 
acmament,  all  well  equipped  and  provided 
with  disciplined  crews. 

The  prominent  part  taken  by  the  Spanish 
army  in  all  the  pronunciamientoH  of  the  last 
twenty  years  is  well  known.  In  the  face  of 
such  frequent  interpositions  of  the  military  in 
politics,  true  constitutional  government  can- 
not be  said  to  have  existed.  The  energetic 
and,  we  admit,  frequently  patriotic,  men 
whose  influence  over  the  army  gave  tliem  a 
commanding  position  have  generally,  after 
some  brief  conflict  with  another  portion  of 
the  national  force,  concluded  their  enterprise 
by  seizing  the  helm  of  the  State.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  civil  wisdom  and  adminis- 
trative ability  of  a  high  order  often  have  been 
found  united  in  men  whose  antecedents  had 
been  exclusively  military,  and  that  they  have 
conferred  benefits  upon  their  country  which 
probably  no  ordinary  statesman  could  have 
bestowed.  They  have  repressed  faction  by  the 
force  of  their  character,  and  restored  order  to 
a  distracted  state.  The  present  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Spain  are  undoubtedly  owing  to 
the  firm  and  vigorous  administration  of  more 
than  one  military  chief,  but  especially  to  the 
eminent  person  who  now  presides  over  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  The  regular  Spanish 
army,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  con- 
sists of  159,666  men  of  all  ranks  and  arms, 
including  44,000  provincial  militia.  The  in- 
fantry includes  20  battalions  of  chasseurs,  re- 
cruited from  the  mountain  districts,  and  sup- 
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plied  with  armes  de  prBeidonj  which  proved 
extremely  formidable  in  the  late  war  with 
^  Morocco.  All  the  equipments  of  this  force 
are  sopplied  entirely  from  the  great  arsenal  of 
Seville. 

The  military  enterprise  recently  undertaken 
by  Spain  against  Morocco  is  understood  to 
have  been  forced  upon  the  Government  by 
public  opinion.  It  seemed  as  if  Spanish  am- 
oition  and  fanaticism  had  kimlled  into  new 
life.  The  army  was  anxious  to  show  to  Eu- 
rope that  it  possessed  the  military  virtues  for 
which  it  had  once  been  respected.  It  has 
acquired  confidence  and  reputation  in  its  short 
and  decisive  campaign  ;  and  Spain  has  prpved 
both  her  ability  and  inclination  to  take  the 
field  for  any  cause  in  which  her  honour  and 
interests  are  believed  to  be  involved.  We 
must,  however,  state  our  opinion  that  the 
harsh  and  onerous  terms  she  imposed  upon  a 
brave  but  unmiiitary  enemy  were  unworthy 
of  her  generosity ;  and  the  desire  evinced  to 
acquire  additional  territory  in  Morocco  is  as 
much  opposed  to  her  true  interests  as  it  is  in- 
consistent with  the  declarations  made  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war. 

The  revenue  of  Spain  has  of  late  years 
greatly  increased.  In  1851  it  amounted  to 
about  12,493,033/.,  and  it  was  considerably 
exceeded  by  the  expenditure.  In  the  year 
1858  it  amounted  to  20,833,633/.,  the  ex- 
penditure still  being  somewhat  in  excess  of 
the  receipts.  The  revenue  of  1860  shows  a 
further  increase;  but  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, desirous  of  urging  on  the  public  works 
on  which  the  further  progress  of  the  country 
greatly  depends,  has  felt  itself  justified  from 
year  to  year  in  proposing  supplementary 
estimates  of  considerable  amount  The  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt  amounts  to  about 
one-fourth  of  the  revenue ;  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  army  are  about  3,000,000/. ;  of 
the  navy  a  little  over  1,000,000/. 

It  is  natural  that  Spain  should,  in  her  re- 
novated strength,  turn  her  thoughts  towards 
those  vast  countries,  once  her  colonies,  4he 
misgovern  men  t  of  which  was  one  of  the  cau- 
ses of  her  decline.  Certainly  these  republics 
have  hitherto  found  little  in  their  freedom  to 
compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  Imperial 
government,  tainted  as  it  was  with  grievous 
oppression  and  wrong.  The  hopeless  condi- 
tion of  one  of  these  countries  has  impelled 
Europe  to  intervene,  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  compensation  for  a  long 
series  of  injuries,  but  substantially  to  rescue 
from  anarchy  a  nation  in  which  the  very  ele- 
ments of  society  seem  to  be  dissolved.  We 
know  not  what  the  hopes  of  Spain  may  be  of 
acquiring  such  an  influence  in  Mexico  as  may 
lead  to  an  acquiescence  in,  or  a  desire  for, 
the  resumption   of   her   ancient  dominion. 


After  the  recent  aunexation  of  half  of  San 
Domingo,  the  earliest  acquisition  of  Spain  in 
the  New  World,  the  object  may  appear  to 
be  within  her  grasp.  We  do  not  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  forming  any  stable  govern-, 
ment  out  of  the  degenerate  race  which  has 
reduced  the  finest  territory  on  the  globe  to  a 
state  of  utter  barbarism.  The  experiment 
has  been  proceeding  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  has  resulted  only  in  a  spectacle 
which  is  a  scandal  to  civilization.  The  rule 
of  military  dictators  has  passed  away,  leaving 
no  traces  but  of  desolation  and  blood ;  demo- 
cracy has  run  its  short  career,  but  only  to 
exhibit  its  own  inconceivable  corruption.  To 
be  governed  Mexico  must  be  occupied,  proba^ 
bly  for  a  lengthened  period,  by  a  foreign 
force,  and  such  an  intervention  will  be  proba- 
bly welcomed  as  the  only  possible  escape 
from  the  most  intolerable  of  evils.  What  the 
ultimate  position  of  the  Spaniard  may  be  in 
Mexico,  or  what  the  position  of  Mexico  may 
be  in  relation  to  its  neighbours,  time  alone 
can  determine.  Even  while  we  write,  im- 
portant events  are  probably  occurring,  upon 
the  consequences  of  which  we  forbear  to  spe- 
culate. Spain  may  be  assured  that  she  can- 
not serve  her  own  interests  better  than  by 
acting  with  all  loyalty  towards  the  allies  with 
whom  she  is  associated. 

The  recent  annexation  of  one-half  of  the 
island  of  San  Domingo  to  the  Crown  of  Spain 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  an 
age  full  of  startling,  changes  and  surprises. 
On  the  21st  of  March,  1861,  the  Dominican 
Republic  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  country  be- 
came a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain.  The  island  of  San  Domingo,  or 
Hispaniola,  as  it  was  named  by  its  Spanish 
discoverers,  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  nar 
tural  productiveness  by  any  in  the  Antilles, 
but  its  history  has  been  a  series  of  destructive 
revolutions.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1492,  and  was  soon  filled  with  adventurers, 
but  was  abandoned  for  the  superior  attrac- 
tions which  the  great  discoveries  on  the  con- 
tinent held  out,  and,  instead  of  yielding  a 
revenue,  it  became  a  burthen  to  Spain.  The 
eastern  half  of  the  island  was  ceded  to  France 
by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  and,  all  comfner- 
cial  restrictions  having  been  removed,  that 
portion  of  the  country  became  extremely 
nourishing,  and  continued  so  until  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution.  The  con- 
test  for  ascendency  which  raged  between  the 
whites  supported  by  France,  and  the  revolted 
black  population,  forms  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  episodes  of  modern  history.  A  des- 
perate struggle  for  independence  was  termi- 
nated by  the  overwhelming  force  with  which 
France  supported  her  colonists.  The  whole 
of  Hispaniola  became  again  subject  to  Spa- 
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nUi  sway  in  1814 ;  but  Spain  being  unable 
to  keep  an  effective  garrison  in  the  colony,  a 
revolution  broke  out,  which  terminated  in  tlie 
expulsion  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and  the  island 
declared  its  independence  under  the  title  of 
the  Republic  of  Hayti.  Then  succeeded  one 
of  the  most  grotesque  imitations  of  an  Euro- 
pean coup  cTetat  that  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. An  adventurer,  who  rose  from  the 
position  of  a  menial  servant  to  a  black  gene- 
ral to  a  command  in  the  native  army,  over- 
threw the  *  liberties'  of  his  country  and  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor.  This  man,  better 
known  as  Solouque,  founded  a  *  dynasty'  un- 
der the  title  of  Faustiiv  I.  One  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  create  an  order  of  nobility,  com- 
posed of  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  and  barons, 
and  an  escaped  valley-slave  was  made  a 
prince  of  the  empire.  The  Spanish  part  of 
the  island  revolted  from  this  contemptible 
domination,  and  remained  nominally  under 
the  protection  of  Spain  until  1844,  when  it 
threw  off  the  allegiance  of  the  old  country 
and  proclaimed  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Solouque  endeavoured  to  recover  the  revolted 
portion  of  the  island  in  1849,  but  was  re- 
pulsed in  his  attempt  by  a  small  force  of  400 
men.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
offer  to  Spain  of  the  resumption  of  her  domi- 
nion over  her  old  colony  was  a  free  and  spon- 
taneous act  of  the  President  and  people  of 
San  Domingo ;  for  in  truth  the  condition  of 
this  fine  country  had  become  extremely  de- 
plorable. Forty  consecutive  years  of  war 
and  revolution  had  destroyed  even  the  germs 
of  prosperity,  and  reduced  one  of  the  most 
fertile  islands  in  the  world  to  the  necessity  of 
importing  the  productions  in  which  it  was 
once  eminently  rich,  and  even  much  of  the 
food  required  for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Marshal  O'Donnell  has  assured  Mr. 
Edwardes,  our  Charg6  d' Affaires,  that  the 
Dominican  Republic  had  made  repeated  over- 
tures to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of 
Spain,  or  to  be  annexed,  but  that  he  had  in- 
variably rejected  them,  saying  he  did  not 
consider  such  a  step  to  be  for  the  interest  of 
either  of  the  two  countries ;  and  that  at  the 
time  the  Spanish  dominion  was  proclaimed 
in  San  Domingo,  there  was  not  a  Spanish 
Tessel  in  any  of  the  harbours,  or  even  off  the 
coast,  and  that  the  intelligence  had  to  be 
conveyed  to  Cuba  in  a  small  coasting  vessel. 
*  In  the  course  of  the  last  month,'  wrote  Mr. 
Edwardes  from  Madrid,  *  the  Spanish  Consul 
at  Santo  Domingo  presented  himself  to  the 
Governor-General  of  Cuba,  and  stated  that 
the  Dominican  Republic  had  decided  upon 
annexing  itself  to  Spain,  requesting  his  Excel- 
lency to  accept  this  spontaneous  offer,  and  to 
send  officers  and  tivoops  to  incorporate  it 
with  the  Spanish  dominiona.    Shortly  after- 


wards an  envoy  of  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public appeared  and  repeated  the  offer  in  the 
same  terms.  Marshal  Serrano  declined  tak- 
ing any  decision  until  he  should  be  frilly 
convinced  that  such  was  the  free  and  express 
desire  of  the  whole  of  the  Dominican  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  envoy  having  assured  him  that 
such  was  the  irrevocable  determination  of  the 
Republic,  he  consented  to  send  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo the  ships  and  troops  that  they  asked 
for;  but  upon  condition  that  not  a  single 
Spanish  soldier  should  put  foot  on  shore  un- 
til, by  means  of  the  municipalities,  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  or  by  some  other  clear  and 
distinct  manner,  a  "  plebiscite,"  or  something 
equivalent,  decreeing  the  annexation,  should 
have  been  voted ;  and  that  even  in  that  case 
he  would  not  accept  it  otherwise  than  ad  in- 
terim and  ad  referendum  to  the  decision  of 
Her  Catholic  Majesty.  After  this  declara- 
tion he  despatched  the  ships  with  3000  men 
on  board  to  lie  off  the  coast  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo.'* The  Dominicans  are  described  in 
a  despatch  from  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba 
to  the  Spanish  Governmept  as  raising  the 
flag  of  Castile  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  people 
which,  after  long  suffering  and  with  a  gloomy 
future  before  it,  resolutely  sought  for  relief, 
tranquillity,  and  security  in  a  long  cherished 
measure.  It  appears  that  not  only  all  the 
towns  of  Santo  Domingo  spontaneously  de- 
clared their  renewed  allegiance  to  Spain,  but 
some  places  on  the  frontier  of  the  Republic 
of  Hayti  followed  the  example. 

Every  interest  in  San  Domingo  had,  on 
the  testimony  of  the  British  consul,  fallen 
into  complete  decay  ;  and  on  the  acceptance 
by  Spain  of  the  proffered  allegiance  of  the 
settlement,  its  paper  money  immediately  rose 
in  value  80  per  cent  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment has  given  the  most  satisifactory  pledges 
that  slavery  shall  not  be  reintroduced.  In- 
deed, the  reintroduction  of  slavery  into  the 
recent  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  crown  is 
morally  impossible.  A  special  enactment  of 
the  Cortes  would  be  necessary  to  legalise  it, 
and  opinion  in  Spain  would  not  sanc- 
tion the  act  The  Prime  Minister  emphati- 
cally declared  on  a  recent  occasion  that  the 
public  opinion  of  his  country  had  been  pro- 
nounced decidedly  against  the  slave  trade, 
and  that  his  Government  was  using  its  best 
endeavours  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  but  that  its 
total  suppression  could  not  be  effected  in  a 
day>  or  before  measures  for  substituting  other 
labour  were  matured.f  It  will  be  K)r  the 
Spanish  Government  now  to  prove  the  sin- 

*  Despatch  of  Mr.  Edwardes  to  Lord  J.  Ruesell, 
April  17,  1861. 

}'  Despatch  of  Mr.  Edwardes  to  Lord  J.  Roasell, 
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ceritj  of  its  pledges,  and  to  develope  the 
riches  of  this  noble  island.  A  great  experi- 
ment will  soon  be  in  progress  in  the  attempt 
to  raise  tropical  produce  oy  free  labour.  We 
believe  it  will  be  a  successful  one.  It  must, 
should  it  so  prove,  efifect  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  present  colonial  economy  of  Spain. 
There  will  no  longer  be  even  a  pretext  for 
conniving  at  the  slave  trade,  and  the  gradual 
extinction  of  slavery  within  the  Spanish  do- 
minions will  be  assured.  No  one  can  desire 
a  sadden  emancipation  of  the  Negro  race  in 
Cuba,  Porto  Bico,  or  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  world,  but  a  policy  of  progressive  amelio- 
ration and  ultimate  freedom  must  and  will  be 
the  necessary  result  We  believe  such  a 
consummation  to  be  the  sincere  wish  of  the 
Spanish  people. 

Spain,  while  retaining  her  originality  of 
character,  is  far  from  being  so  much  in  the 
rear  of  modern  nations  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed.*  Much  that  may^yet  be  objectionable 
in  her  government  she  owes  to  the  principles 
on  which  she  was  long  ruled.     From  the 
time  of  the  Arab  invasion  down  to  the  con- 
quest of  Granada  this  high-minded  people 
bad  scarcely  any  political  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  Europe.    They  had  little  know- 
ledge of  anything   beyond  their  mountain 
Wrier;  and  their  isolation,  combined  with 
their  strong  religious    temperament,   made 
them  the  willing  victims  of  ecclesiastical  am- 
bition.   Spain  long  tried  to  impose  her  yoke 
and  her  faith  upon  Europe.     It  was  a  rash 
and  hopeless  struggle  against  the  laws  of  so- 
ciety ;  and,  baffledin  the  enterprise,  she  sank 
into  profound  and  apparently  hopeless  ex- 
haustion.    'It  is  but  a  corpse  that  I  have  re- 
animated,'  said   Alberoni,   the    minister  of 
Philip  Y^  when  contemplating  the  results  of 
the  temporary  energy  he  had  infused  into 
the  State;  'and  when  I  die,  it  will  again 
quietly  lay  itself  down  in' its  tomb.     But  the 
nation  never  lost  its  vitality,  and  the  national 
character  survived*  the  national  humiliation. 
The  royal   authority  has    stood    unshaken 
amidst  all  the  political  Jtempests  that  have 
desolated  the  Spanish  peninsula.    Indeed  the 
people  cau  appreciate    no    government  of 
which  monarchy  is  not  the  presiding  prin- 
ciple, and  they  are  but  too  prone  to  consider 
it  as  the  only  substantial  power  of  the  State. 
Loyalty  is  an  inextinguishable  passion,  and 
the  throne  is  based  on  ancient  traditions,  al- 
though surrounded  and  supported  by  modem 
institutions. 

The  feeling  of  the  Spanish  people  on  the 
return  of  prosperity,  and  their  just  confidence 

*  Stieh,  at  leiuity  is  the  opinion  of  a  recent 
Preoeh  writer  of  great  intelbgeQce.  See  ^VEb- 
Wn«eal860^»pitf  VidaL 


in  the  future,  found  a  suitable  expression  in 
the  address  of  the  Queen's  ministers  to  their 
Sovereign  on  the  restoration  of  San  Domingo 
to  the  Crown.  *  God,'  they  say,  *  who  dur- 
ing a  period  the  memory  of  which  is  impe- 
ri^able  exalted  this  monarchy,  and  who  has 
preserved  the  purity  of  its  reputation  in  the 
midst  of  long  and  terrible  trials,  has  permit- 
ted it  to  recover  from  its  past  weakness,  and 
to  be  able  to  embrace  a  people  who  were 
separated  from  its  bosom  in  days  of  perturba- 
tion and  debility  which  will  never  return.' 
The  revival  of  Spain  can  excite  in  this  coun-* 
try  no  feeling  but  one  of  unqualified  satisfac- 
tion. *  Great  Britain  and  Spain/  \n  the 
words  of  Lord  Russell,  *  have  for  long  periods 
of  time,  and  in  circumstances  of  high  moment 
to  each,  been  faithful  and  active  allies,  and 
their  alliance  has  been  greatly  useful  and 
highly  honourable  to  both.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental maxim  of  British  policy  to  wirfi  well 
to  Spain,  and  earnestly  to  desire  her  welfare 
and  pro^rity.'*  While  endeavouring  to 
bring  prominently  forward  the  very  strong 
grounds  which  exist  for  believing  that  she  is 
at  length  arousing  herself  and  taking  the 
right  course  of  industry  and  enterprise,  we 
have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  notice  the 
many  attractions  of  the  country  which  are 
pleasantly  set  forth  in  the  *  Letters  from 
Spain,'  the  work  of  a  very  accomplished 
man.  Neither  have  we  stored  at  length 
upon  the  history  of  the  court  or  the  con- 
duct of  the  political  leaders  of  Spain ;  and  in 
particular  we  have  with  some  di£Bculty  ab- 
stained from  adverting  at  present  to  certain 
financial  shortcomings  of  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment, because  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  it  will 
proudly  redeem  the  honour  of  the  country, 
and  efface  from  its  escutcheon  a  great  and 
lamentable  blot. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Addresses  delivered  on  different 
Public  Occasions  by  His  Eoyal  Highness 
the  Prince  Albert.     ISSV. 

2.  Prince  Albert's  Speeches.  People's  Edi- 
l^n. 

Thbrs  are  events — the  paralysing  nature  of 
which  seems  to  arrest  the  hand  of  Time  him- 
self, causing  a  recoil,  equally  from  the  Past 
and  the  Future,  in  which  the  mind  of  an  in- 
dividual or  of  a  nation  stands  for  awhile  gid- 
dily still,  like  a  ship  struck  between  two  seas. 
Of  this  character  is  the  event  under  which 

*  Deepateh  from  LM^d  J.  Rnsi^  to  Mr.  Edwardet. . 
May  14,  1801.  Digitized  by  VjUUVIC 
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the  conntry  is  still  stunned — the  death  of  the 
Prince  Consort  We  were  all  at  the  busy  work 
or  idle  play  of  life,  adding  house  to  house  and 
field  to  field,  preparing  for  a  great  mart  of  the 
inventions  and  productions  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  seeing  no  cloud,  except  one,  which 
we  made  equally  sure  to  repel  or  disperse  ; 
when  suddenly,  and  to  many  without  the 
slightest  preparation,  there  appeared  a  hand- 
writing on  the  wall,  and  the  millions  of  the 
land  gazed  upon  it  with  sorrowful  anxiety. 
The  metaphor  goes  no  further.  For  whom 
did  that  writing  concern  ?  Not  the  tyrant 
swelling  with  pride,  or  the  Sybarite  revelling 
in  excess;  not  one  who,  in  any  sense,  was 
using  the  sacred  things  of  the  Lord's  temple 
for  unhallowed  purposes,  but  a  Prince,  gentle, 
pure,  and  upright,  wise  and  good.  Let  us  not, 
however,  act  or  speak  as  if  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  even  in  the  vigour  of  his  days  and 
the  zenith  of  his  usefulness,  were  a  strange, 
or,  in  every  sense,  an  evil  thing,  in  this  im- 
perfect world.  Much  mercy  has  been  shown 
by  the  Dispenser  of  events.  He  has  been 
cut  off  by  no  accident  harrowing  the  soul 
with  second  causes — by  no  assassin  sullying 
our  resignation  with  feelings  of  resentment 
He  has  died  with  his  own  beloved  ones  about 
him,  cared  for  and  tended  by  the  highest  skill 
in  the  land ;  with  the  prayers  of  multitudes 
of  the  subjects  of  that  agonized  Lady  besieg- 
ing Heaven,  all  importunate  for  his  life,  and 
the  wail  of  a  great  nation  rising  muffled  about 
his  couch.  It  is  sufficient  that  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death, 
and  that  without  His  knowledge  not  a  spar- 
row falls  to  the  ground. 

Nor  let  it  ei^er  ungratefully  and  untruly 
be  said  that  we  have  utterly  lost  him  whom 
we  so  deeply  lament  A  life  spent  among 
us  for  above  twenty  years  in  one  ceaseless 
stream  of  good  and  wise  works,  no  death  of 
the  body  can  be  said  to  sweep  away.  In  the 
light  of  a  glorious  example,  long  watched  by 
the  cood  with  ever-increasing  admiration, 
that  life  is  ours  still.  Let  us,  therefore,  en- 
deavour, in  all  humility,  to  trace  something 
of  the  character  and  habits  of  a  mind  which' 
has  lefl  as  a  legacy  a  standard  of  conduct  so 
far  raised  above  all  former  precedent ;  enlist- 
ing the  help  of  his  own  honoured  words  in 
our  task,  by  referring,  as  we  proceed,  to  that 
small  volume  of  his  'Speeches'  on  various 
public  occasions,  wherein  the  mind  may  be 
said  to  have  traced  an  unassailable  record  of 
itself. 

There  are  two  classes  of  character  to  which 
the  term  greatness  is  applied.  The  one  pos- 
sessing gorgeous  powers,  unsustained  by  any 
corresponding  elevation  of  the  whole  man, 
.which  crosses  our  path  in  this  world  like  a 
meteor,  attracting  notice  as  much  by  its  irre- 


gularity as  its  light  The  other,  endowed 
with  that  perfect  balance  of  mental  powers 
and  moral  qualities — the  tottis  teres — which 
needs  to  be  known  as  a  whole  before  it  can 
be  appreciated  in  its  parts ;  appealing  not  to 
our  love  of  the  marvellous,  or  thirst  for  ex- 
citement, but  to  our  deeper  sympathies  and 
nobler  aspirations,  and  therefore  slow  to  find 
favour  in  a  worid  more  quickly  caught  by 
dazzling  eccentricities  than  by  the  steady  light 
of  a  general  superiority  of  beinff.  Of  this  last 
class  of  character,  and  from  tne  station  he 
occupied  and  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  which  his- 
tory will,  perhaps,  ever  record,  was  that  illus- 
trious man  whose  career  is  thus  early  closed. 

Looking  back  now  at  the  time  when  the 
Prince  first  came  to  this  country,  a  young 
and  untried  foreigner,  to  whom  we  gave  so 
much,and  from  whom  we  expected  so  little,  the 
nation  seems  to  have  been  strangely  blind  to 
the  promise  which  we  now  feel  always  beam- 
ed fr6m  that  firm  and  serene  brow.  There 
was  no  outburst  of  congratulation  that  a  lot 
so  brilliant  should  have  fallen,  to  all  appear- 
ances, so  auspiciously.  We  waited  and 
watched,  with  no  very  eager  interest,  pre- 
pared rather  to  discover  those  errors  and 
shortcomings  known  to  be  inseparable  from 
youth — and  not  youth  only — and  royalty, 
than  to  hail  any  dawning  signs  of  a  great  and 
exceptional  career.  Nor  was  our  blindness 
intentional  or  malicious.  Behind  the  consti- 
tutional restraints  imposed  on  all  English 
monarchs,  to  which  the  other  Self  of  a  reign- 
ing Queen  was  necessarily  subject — restraints 
imposed  purposely  to  neutralize  the  personal 
propensities  of  the  individual,  knd  to  level 
each  in  succession  to  the  same  safe  and  just 
medium — from  behind  these  limits  royalty 
assumes  but  a  colourless,  however  imposing, 
character  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  If 
the  private  life  be  outwardly  decorous,  little 
is  said,  and  that  little  often  not  true. 

But  to  say  nothing  of  this  incapacity  of 
judging,  what  right  had  we  to  raise  any  hopes 
beyond  that  same  measure  of  respectability 
and  decorum?  What  precedent  had  we  for 
a  Prince  leading  a  life,  setting  an  example, 
and  creating  for  nimself  a  career,  for  the  good 
of  a  country,  such  as  we  now  proudly,  fondly, 
and  sadly  look  back  upon  ?  If  any  one  had 
ventured  to  prophesy  that  this  untried  youth 
and  foreigner  was  to  be  foremost  in  the  ranks 
of  every  form  of  intelligence,  foremost  in 
plans  of  active  philanthropy,  foremost  in  dili- 
gence, order,  and  judgment,  in  purity  of  mo- 
rals, and  the  practice  of  every  domestic  virtue, 
he  would  have  been  scouted  as  a  dreamer  of 
dreams.  A  youth  just  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  yet  fully  furnished  in  every  scholarly  de- 
partment of  leang^^^i^<|vt54fiiJ%i™<xi«™ 
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Gennan  Prince,  and  yet  the  worshipper  of 
coDBtitational  laws  and  the  friend  of  progress ; 
inexperienced  in  the  art  of  life,  exalted  m  sta- 
tion, ai)d  suddenly  exalted  in  fortune ;  pos- 
sessing great  personal  advantages,  and  usher- 
ed into  a  gay  and  luxurious  court,  and  yet 
not  one  blot  on  his  moral  escutcheon  ;  royal, 
yet  disdaining  every  royal  road  to  attainment 
and  every  traditional  royal  right  to  self-indul- 
gence. Surely  we  may  be  pardoned  for  not 
readily  believing  in  a  character  which  the  his- 
tory of  princes  and  of  mankind  had  doubly 
proved  to  be  fabulous ! 

The  country  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
knowing  anything  of  Prince  Albert  before  he 
became  a  suitor  for  our  young  Queen ;  nor 
scarcely  more  between  the  16th*  November, 

1839,  when  Her  Majesty  announced  him  to 
the  Privy*  Council  as  the  object  of  her  choice 
in  words  of  trust  now  made  touching  by  their 
subsequent  fulfilment,  and  the  10th  February, 

1840,  whea  this  most  i^picious  marriage 
took  place.  A  few  days  before  the  wedding 
ceremonial,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  in 
the  Uouse  of  Lords,  with  his  customary  plain- 
ness, ^  It  appears  to  me  that  the  public  ought 
to  know  sonaething  beyond  the  name  of 
Prince  Albert;'  and  truly  it  does  appear 
strange  now  thirt;  there  should  have  been  so 
little  cnriosity  shown  on  the  subject  Books 
appeared,  ephemeral  in  their  character,  giv- 
ing a  history  of  the  House  of  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Gotha,  where,  if  ancestry  goes  for  any- 
thing, every  possible  guarantee  might  have 
been  found  for  some  at  least  of  the  sterling 

3aalities  we  have  since  learned  to  revere  in 
iieir  descendant  No  men  of  straw — no  mere 
r^al  images — ^those  progenitors  equally  of 
the  young  Bride  and  Bridegroom :  Frederick 
the  Wise,  Jphn  the  Constant,  John  Frederick 
the  Magnanimous,  Prince  Electors  of  Saxo- 
ny, who  toiled,  and  bled,  and  suffered  bonds 
and  imprisonment,  and  sentence  of  ignomini- 
ous death,  and  loss  of  state  and  realm,  for  the 
Protestant  cause  at  the  Reformation.  But 
loyalty,  then-a-days,  was  accustomed 'to  dis- 
pense with  very  earnest  convictions.  These 
fitcts,  therefore,  went  little  beyond  the  sur- 
fece,  and  perhaps  went  not  so  far.  Even  the 
character  of  the  Prince's  uncle,  Leopold  of 
the  Belgians,  did  not  stand  then  where  it  does 
DOW.  A  silly  rumour  that  Prince  Albert  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  founded  ostensibly  on  the 
marriage  of  his  cousin  to  the  Queen  of  Por- 
tugal, and  on  our  Queen's  not  having  declared 
the  form  of  religion  to  which  he  belonged, 
obtained  a  worthless  belief;  bnt  otherwise  he 
arrived  in  England  with  a  reputation,  for  bet- 
ter and  for  worse,  still  to  make. 

The  first  distinct  sentiments  he  may  be 
said  to  have  inspired  were  those  of  commise- 
ration at  the  supposed  thankleasness  of  his 


position.  But  Pity  here  was  not  akin  to 
Love,  and  it  was  by  no  very  complimentary 
logic  that  a  man  precluded  from  the  stir  of 
politics  was  concluded,  by  the  national  igno- 
rance and  vanity,  to  have  no  sphere  at  all. 
Here,  again,  no  human  prescience  could  have 
guessed  how  far  higher  was  the  ambition  of 
this  unknown  young  man  than  anything 
which  the  coarse  strife  of  politics  could  have 
satisfied.  It  was  well,  however,  that  even 
these  nobler  aims  were  not  impatient  of  reali- 
sation. At  every  point  a  jealous  insular  na- 
tion, visiting  upon  the  stranger  all  the  mis- 
trust which  previous  generations  of  Princes 
had  inspired,  confronted  him — ready  to  do  all 
loyal  and  courteous  homage,  but  sternly  re- 
quiring to  be  slowly  and  really  convinced 
before  they  would  more  than  nominally  trust 
Never  had  a  nation  less  cause  to  fear !  That 
mind  which  in  its  unswerving  homage  to  the 
laws  which  govern  men  and  Nature  we  have 
learned  to  revere  as  unique  among  Princea 
and  conspicuous  among  men,  recognised  im- 
mediately the  laws  which  governed  its  own 
individual  and  peculiar  position,  and  trod  at 
once  firmly  in  them.  From  the  first  day  of 
his  marriage  the  young  and  royal  Husband 
sought  that  one  thing,  most  creditable  to  his 
judgment  and  honourable  to  his  heart,  through 
which  alone  all  other  things  could  be  safely 
added  to  him.  That  one  object  to  which 
every  other  ambition  yielded,  and  for  which 
even  his  remarkable  powers  were  for  a  while 
kept  from  the  public  knowledge,  was  simply 
and  solely  the  good  and  the  happiness  of  our 
Queen.  This  was  the  secret  of  that  discre- 
tion which  not  even  the  most  lukewarm  could 
deny  to  him — no  negative  virtue,  the  off- 
spring of  cold  calculation  unnatural  in  the 
young,  but  the  fruit  of  an  entireness  of  self- 
devotion  of  which  man  is  seldom  found 
capable. 

Happy  for  both  that  he  was  met  by  a  kin- 
dred spirit!  Every  advantage  that  the  na- 
tion has  derived  from  the  Prince's  career  is 
owing  to  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  two  in- 
dividuals thus  loHily  placed.  Had  the  Royal 
Lady  who  bestowed  her  hand  been  less  royally 
noble  in  nature — had  there  been  the  sligntest 
jealousy  of  his  influence,  or  of  his  personal 
participation  in  scenes  and  duties  denied  to 
the  Crown,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
world  would  have  known  but  little  of  the 
Prince's  powers  for  those  great  departments 
of  public  utility  which  he  has  made  so  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  and  that  he  would  have  hidden 
them  contentedly  under  the  cloak  of  a  learned 
retirement 

A  touching  passage  in  one  of  his  speeches 
shows,  with  the  interest  which  he  felt  at  once 
even  for  our  most  quaint  and  bygone  institu- 
tions, the  principle  on  which  he  abstained,  in 
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email  things  as  in  great,  from  all  that  could 
compromise  the  young  and  generous  Sove- 
reign at  his  side.  This  speech  was  uttered  at 
a  dinner  at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company, 
when,  thanking  them  for  his  admission  as  a 
freeman,  the  Prince  added,  *I  remember  well 
with  what  regret,  when,  shortly  after  I  came 
of  age,  the  Companies  of  the  Goldsmiths  and 
Fishmongers  offered  me  their  freedom,  I 
found  myself  compelled  to  decline  this  honour; 
being  informed  that,  identified  as  they  were 
by  historical  traditions  with  two  opposite 
parties,  and  still  representing  these  parties,  I 
could  make  a  choice  only  of  one  of  them ; 
and  being  fully  sensible  that,  like  the  Sove- 
reign to  whom  I  had  just  been  united,  and  to 
devote  my  whole  existence  to  whom  it  had 
become  my  privilege,  I  could  belong  only  to 
the  nation  at  large — free  from  the  trammels 
and  above  the  dissensions' of  political  parties.' 

But  if  it  was  riglft  and  wise  to  forbear  all 
•  exercise  of  personal  influence,  until  convinced 
of  its  compatibility  wi^  that  Dignity  and 
that  pleasure  which  al^ne  he  studied,  it  was  as 
difficult,  most  would  have  supposed,  to  know 
how  to  apply  it  within  the  limits  of  his  posi- 
tion, when  convinced  that  he  might  do  so 
with  propriety.  And  here  the  intellectual 
superiority  of  the  mind  at  once  asserts  iteelf. 
As  Raphael  compelled  the  unfavouring  spaces 
of  the  Farnesina  to  minister  to  the  inspiration 
of  some  of  his  finest  compositions,  so  it  has 
ever  been  the  test  of  true  greatness  to  convert 
untoward  conditions  into  occasions  of  the 
highest  success.  We  find  one  chief  clue  to 
the  Prince's  unparalleled  career  in  one  of 
those  preguant  sentences— we  shall  later 
quote  it  with  its  context — addressed  to  a 
large  and  cultivated  assembly,  which  startled 
his  hearers  into  the  recognition  of  a  new  and 
remarkable  individuality.  'Gentlemen,  I 
conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  educated 
person  closely  to  watch  the  time  in  which  he 
Jives,  and,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  add  his 
humble  mite  of  individual  exertion  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  what  he  conceives  Provi- 
dence to  have  ordained.'  These  are  the 
words  of  a  man,  who,  under  the  modest  pro- 
fession of  studying  his  own  time,  was  ever 
reaching  forward  to  convictions  far  in  ad- 
vance of  It ;  and  who,  while  supposed  to  be 
denied  the  field  of  politics,  quietly  instructed 
the  world  in  that  truest  science  of  the  poli- 
tician, which  prevents  evil  by  anticipating 
the  coming  need. 

In  a  country  where  scarcely  a  day  passes 
without  examples  of  the  oratory  of  the  most 
gifted  and  practised  of  her  children,  it  was  no 
small  test  of  a  Prince,  foreign  in  birth  and 
education,  to  enter  the  lists  of  public  speak- 
ing, and  measure  himself  against  a  standard 
no  less  peculiar  to  ourselves  thui  high  in 


mark.  But  here  again  the  lofty  tone  of  the 
mind,  in  all  its  parts,  ensured  his  success. 
Casting  aside  all  ambition  of  personal  display, 
he  sought  simply  and  grandly  to  fathom  the 
principles  of  whatever  subject  he  had  in 
hand,  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  a  profoundness 
of  thought  and  unstudied  nobility  of  lan- 
guage, which,  for  all  the  national  self-compla- 
cency, will  ever  remain  the  newest  thing  an 
English  public  can  hear.  And  the  truth  was 
mighty  and  always  prevailed,  and  the  most 
eloquent  of  his  hearers  acknowledged  that 
a  new  grace,  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  had 
been  won  in  their  own  national  accomplish- 
ment The  man  who  sees  clearly,  thinks 
correctly,  reasons  profoundly,  and  knows 
largely,  has*p.ower  over  all  subjects  fitted  for 
the  human  minS  lo'*  invcstigf^te.  Wonder 
therefore  ceases  as  admiration  and  respect 
rise,  as  we  view  the  varied  topics'^ ver  which 
this  gifted  indi^4^I  showed  equal  pqwer. 

Tliese  speech e^avo  a  further^  and  inci- 
dental interest  as  the  record  of  the  chaiH,^r- 
istic  Associations  which  have  grown  in  this 
country  during  these  last  fEist^t  and  fullest 
years ;  marking  nothing  more  strikinglj^  th^ 
the  decline  of  that  sphere  of  party  for  which 
it  was  the  Prince's  gain,  not  loss,  to  be  ine- 
ligible, f  >» 

It  may  be  observed  that  Prince  Albert 
had,  from  an  early  period,  been  solicited  to 
become  the  President  of  such  philanthro- 
pic Societies  as  were  supposed  not  to  com- 
mit him  on  any  political  topics ;  a  chary  com- 
pliment which  he  turned  in  the  end  nobly 
against  us. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  His  Royal 
Highness  took  part  in  a  public  meeting  ^As 
one  which  the  *  Speeches '  do  not  record. 
It  was  held  on  the  1st  June,  1840,  when,  as 
President  of  the  *  Society  for  the  Extinction 
of  the  Slave  Trade,'  he  took  the  chair  at 
Exeter  Hall.  Here  he  spoke  a  few  words 
upon  the  object  of  the  meeting,  which,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt,  were  in  every  sense  his 
own ;  showing,  as  they  do,  a  simplicity  and 
fitness  which  link  them  naturally  with  his 
maturer  expressions.  But  his  extreme  youth 
(he  was  then  not  twenty-one)  caused  little 
importance  to  be  attached  to  this  appear^ 
ance.  He  was  thought  a  great  catch  for  a 
benevolent  party,  but  the  very  allusions  made 
in  his  presence  to  the  necessity  for  banishing 
politics  for  that  day,  the  merit  claimed  for 
the  intention,  and  the  obvious  difficulty  of 
adhering  to  it,  betrayed  the  total  absence  of 
that  larger  spirit  which  was  mainly  to  be 
fostered  by  that  then  little  known  youthful 
President 

A  second  occasion,  also  unnoticed  in  the 
collection  of  'Speeches,'  occurred  on  the 
11th  May,  1842,  when  Prince  Albert  filled 
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the  chair  at  the  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the 
Literary  Fund  Society,  supported  by  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland  pmd  the  Marqnis  of 
Lansdowne.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  neces- 
sary forms  of  proposing  the  Queen's  health, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution,  be  ad- 
dressed the  aasembly  in  a  short  speech,  ex- 
pressing sentinaents  of  appreciation  for  *  those 
who  parsue  the  graud  career  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  human  mind,* — taken  for  words 
of  form  at  the  time,  but  since  recognised  as 
i^ords  of  earnest  truth.  Here  the  Prince 
listened  to  the  voices  of  Moore  and  Camp- 
bell, probably  for  the  first  and  last  time. 
I^lt  is  possible  that  one  so  intelligent  felt 
that,  in  presiding  over  such  dinners  for 
charitable  purposes,  he  was  only  filling  a  place 
for  which  an  Englishman  of  note  would  never 
be  found  wanting,  and  thus  contributing  no 
additional  advantage  to  his  adopted  country ; 
for  this  was  the  fir^t  and  last  time  that  we 
find  him,  as  we  now  feel  it,  so  inappropri- 
ately  employed.  Nor  are  we  aware  that  he 
appeared  on  any  public  occasion  requiring  an 
address,  nntil  May  18,  1848,  when  he  pre- 
sided at  a  Meeting  of  the  *  Society  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes.'  The  object  of  this  Society  is  to 
build  model  houses  for  the  dwellings  of  the 
Poor,  to  establish  ihe  field-garden  and  allot- 
ment system,  and  loan  societies  on  sound 
principles.  Here  the  lapse  of  time,  which 
had  converted  him  from  a  youth  into  a  man, 
is  perceived  at  once.  His  speech  is  a  canon 
of  true  principles  on  that  subject, — namely, 
how  best  to  assist  our  poorer  fellow  crea- 
tures,— which  history  proves  tp  have  been 
the  most  puzzling  in  this  world ;  while  the 
pure  philosophy  on  which  he  took  his  ground, 
emanated  with  startling  force  finom  royal 
lips: 

^  Depend  upon  it,  the  interests  of  classes  too 
often  contrasted  are  identical,  and  it  is  only  igno- 
ranoe  which  prevents  their  uniting  for  each 
other's  advantage.  To  dispel  that  ignorance,  to 
show  how  man  can  help  man,  notwithstanding 
the  oomplioated  state  of  civilized  society,  ought 
to  be  the  aim  of  every  philanthropic  person ;  but 
it  is  more  pecoliarlv  the  duty  of  those  who, 
under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Frovidence,  eigoy 
station,  wealth,  and  education. 

*  Let  them  be  careful,  however,  to  avoid  any 
dictatorial  interference  with  labour  and  employ- 
ment, which  frightens  away  capita',  destroys  that 
freedom  of  thonght  and  independ^oe  of  action 
which  must  remain  to  every  one  if  he  is  to  work 
out  his  own  happiness,  and  impairs  that  confi- 
dence under  which  alone  engagements  for  mntual 
benefit  are  possible. 

^  God  has  created  man  imperfect,  and  left  him 
with  many  wants,  as  it  were  to  stimulate  each 
to  individual  exertion,  and  to  make  all  feel  ^t 
it  is  only  by  imited  exertions  and  combined 
action  that  these  imperfections  can  be  supplied 


and  these  wants  satisfied.  This  presupposes 
self-reliance  and  confidence  in  each  other.  To 
show  the  way  how  these  individual  exertions 
can  be  directed  with  the  greatest  benefit,  and  to 
foster  that  confidence  upon  which  the  readiness 
to  assist  each  other  depends,  this  Society  deems 
its  most  sacred  duty. 

^  There  has  been  no  ostentatious  display  of 
charity  or  munificence,  nor  the  pretension  of 
becoming  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  thousands^ 
but  the  quiet  working  out  of  particaltu*  schemes 
of  social  improvement;  for  which,  however,  as 
I  said  before,  the  Society  has  only  established 
examples  for  the  community  at  large  to  follow.' 

The  next  occasion  was  thjd  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  York, 
July  13,  1848.  This  Society,  formerly 
called  *  The  Board  of  Agriculture,'  had  been 
dissolved  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  in 
consequence  of  such  inveterate  party  feeling 
as  frustrated  its  very  object ;  whereupon  it 
was  reconstituted  with  a  particular  statute 
curiously  forbidding  ^reference  to  any  matter 
to  he  brotight  forward  or  pending  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,^  The  Prince's  attend- 
ance at  the  tenth  annual  Meeting  further 
endorsed  this  veto.  The  admirable  workinff 
of  the  farms  at  Balmoral,  and  of  the  modd 
farm  at  Windsor,  have  proved  to  the  world 
that  the  Prince  was  no  mere  theoretical 
tiller  of  the  earth ;  so  that  his  ever  leading 
doctrine  of  Progress,  so  hard  to  dibble  into 
the  brains  of  the  old-fashioned  English 
farmer,  comes  with  perfect  justice  from  the 
man  who  had  made  his  doctrine,  even  in  this 
department,  pay.  *  Science  and  mechanical 
improvement^'  he  says,  *  have  in  these  days 
changed  the  mere  practice  of  cultivating  the 
soil  into  an  industrial  pursuit,  veouiring  capi- 
tal, industry,  machinery,  and  skill  and  perse* 
verance  in  the  struggle  of  competition.  This, 
while  a  great  change,  we  must  also  consider 
as  a  great  progreas^  as  it  demands  higher 
efforts,  and  a  higher  intelligence.* 

The  layinff  ^e  first  stone  of  the  Great 
Grimsby  Docks  follows,  April  18,  1849,  the 
Prince's  presence  b^ng  appropriately  given 
for  an  object  partaking  both  of  a  national 
and  state  character.  Here  the  speech  is  the 
more  interesting  as  exhibiting  tne  view  an 
intelligent  foreigner  would  tf^e  of  an  occa- 
sion so  purely  English  in  character. 

*  We  have  been  laying  the  fbundation  not  only 
of  a  Dock  as  a  place  of  refuge,  safety,  and  refit- 
ment for  mercantile  shipping,  and  calculated 
even  to  receive  the  largest  steamers  in  Her 
I^esty's  Navy,  but,  it  may  be,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be,  the  foundation  of  a  great  commercial 
Portj  destined  in  after  times — when  we  shall 
long  have  quitted  this  scene,  and  when  our 
names  even  may  be  forgotten — to  form  another 
centre  of  life  to  the  vast  and  ever  increasing 
commerce  of  the  World,  and  an  important  link 
in  the  connection  of  the  East  and  the  West 
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Nay,  if  I  contemplate  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
of  development  which  characterizes  the  under- 
takings of  this  age,  it  may  not  even  he  too  much 
to  expect  that  some  of  ns  may  live  yet  to  see 
this  prospect  in  part  realized. 

*  This  work  has  heen  undertaken,  like  almost 
all  the  national  enterprises  of  this  great  country, 
by  private  exertion,  with  private  capital,  and  at 
private  risk ;  and  it  shares  with  them  likewise 
that  other  featnre  so  peculiar  to  the  enterprises 
of  Englishmen,  that,  strongly  attached  as  they 
are  to  the  institutions  of  their  country,  and 
gratefully  acknowledging  the  protection  of  those 
laws  under  which  their  enterprises  are  under- 
taken and  flourish,  they  love  to  connect  them  in 
some  manner  directly  with  the  authority  of  the 
Grown  and  the  person  of  their  Sovereign ;  and 
it  is  the  appreciation  of  this  circumstance  which 
has  impelled  me  at  once  to  respond  to  your  call 
as  the  readiest  mode  of  testifying  to  you  how 
strongly  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  values  and  re- 
ciprocates this  feeling." 

The  humane  attention  of  His  'RoyaX  High- 
ness to  the  conduct  and  welfare  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Royal  household — an  attention 
paid  in  like  measure  by  very  few  private  gen- 
tlemen— has  been  since  partially  known.  It 
is  therefore  now  no  matter  of  wonder  that 
he  should  have  expressed  himself  as  only 
folfilling  a  duty  to  the  country  in  taking  the 
chair  at  a  meeting  of  the  Servants'  Benevo- 
lent Society.  It  was  strange,  however,  then 
to  hear  this  young,  stately,  and  royal  man — 
to  many  invested  with  a  kind  of  mystery  as 
standing  in  so  intimate  a  relation  with  the 
Head  of  the  State — entering  into  carefhl  do- 
tails  regarding  small  incomes,  deposits,  and 
80/.  annuities.  Yet  it  was  natural  that  this 
very  speech,  abounding  in  practical  sense,  and 
teeming  with  affectionate  interest  for  a  ques- 
tion which  came  so  closely  home  to  every 
worthy  household  in  the  land,  should  have 
attracted  greater  wonder  and  attention  than 
any  previous  one. 

From  a  subject  so  peculiarly  connected 
with  the  study  of  his  own  time,  we  find  him, 
A  month  later,  June  11th,  1849,  dining  with 
the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  an  ancient 
institution  the  original  intention  and  need  of 
which  time  had  long  reduced  to  nought, 
though  its  forms  have  remained,  like  others, 
wedged  too  tight  among  the  living  things  of 
subsequent  generations  to  be  swept  away. 
Here  again  he  takes  advantage  of  his  foreign 
point  of  view  to  compliment  the  country  of 
his  adoption: — 'Anybody  may  indeed  feel 
proud  to  be  enrolled  a  member  of  a  Company 
which  can  boast  of  uninterrnpted  usefulness 
and  beneficence  during  four  centuries,  and 
holds  to  this  day  the  same  honourable  position 
in  the  estimation  of  the  country  which  it  did 
in  the  time  of  its  first  formation,  though  the 
progress  of  civilisation  and  wealth  has  vastly 
raised  the  community  around  it ;  exemplify- 


ing the  possibility  in  this  happy  conntry  of 
combining  the  general  progress  of  mankind 
with  a  due  reverence  for  the  institutions  and 
even  forms  which  have  been  bequeathed  to  us 
by  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  our  forefathers.' 

The  next  occasion  like  the  last,  though 
equally  English  in  character,  was  in  no  way 
connected  with  any  progress  of  ideas.  The 
presentation  of  new  colours  to  the  23rd  R^- 
ment  of  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  drew  forth  a 
plain,  soldierlike  speech,  terse*  and  strong, 
adapted  to  his  audience,  and  coming  with 
perfect  grace  from  one  whose  knowledge  of 
military  science  has  taken  many  a  veteran  by 
surprise. 

We  now  approach  the  period  when  the 
Prince  began  to  show  his  power  to  guide  as 
well  as  his  readiness  to  concur  in  the  ideas  of 
the  present  generation — and  to  guide  them 
through  obstacles  of  no  common  difficulty. 
The  feelings  which  succeeded  the  announced 
plan  of  the  Exhibition  of  all  Nations, — the 
prejudices,  evil  prophecies,  and  discourage- 
ments it  endured, — are  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
our  readers.  The  most  formidable  difficulties 
were  opposed  by  the  Government  itself 
startled  out  of  all  its  proprieties  by  a  scheme 
its  philosophy  had  never  dreamt  of.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Prince,  though  nomi- 
nally sustained  by  high  names,  may  be  said 
to  have  thrown  himself  on  the  intelligence  of 
the  country.  Still,  it  was  difficult  to  get  at 
this  intelligence,  or  to  put  himself  into  a 
positi9n  calculated  to  communicate  his  views 
to  the  thinking  classes.  An  opportunity  was 
offered  at  a  Mansion  House  dinner,  given  ex- 
pressly by  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  the  scheme,  at  which,  besides  the 
usual  array  of  rank  and  note,  180  Mayors 
were  assembled  from  the  provinces.  The 
gatherinff  together  of  such  numbers,  however, 
was  no  pledge  of  cordial  concurrence,  or  even 
of  comprehension  of  his  views.  It  was  rather 
that  all  were  flattered  in  being  nominally  as- 
sociated in  a  scheme  for  the  failure  of  which 
few  in  their  hearts  thought  they  should  be 
held  responsible.  It  was  well  they  came,  for 
the  Prince  had  girded  himself  up  to  battle 
for  Peace  and  Industry  with  weapons  none 
could  oppose.  Here  he  at  once  assumed  that 
high  ground  to  which  his  mind  ever  instinc- 
tively gravitated,  taking  for  his  guiding  idea 
the  policy,  not  of  any  party,  class,  interest, 
or  expedience,  but  that  which  he  interpreted 
as  the  policy  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
nations : — 

*  Oentlemen,  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  educated  person  closely  to  watch  and 
stndv  the  time  in  which  he  lives,  and,  as  far  as 
in  him  lies,  to  add  bis  humble  inite  of  individual 
exertion  to  further  the  accomplishment  of  what 
he  believes  Providence  to  have  ordained* 
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*  Nobody,  however,  who  has  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  pecaliar  features  of  our  present  era, 
will  <1«>abt  for  a  moment  that  we  are  living  at  a 
period  of  most  wonderful  transition,  which  tends 
rapidiv  to  accomplish  that  great  end,  to  which, 
indotd,  all  history  points— t^  realitation  of  the 
Uniiy  of  mankind  !  Not  a  unity  which  breatcs 
down  the  limits,  and  levels  the  pecaliar  cha- 
racteristics of  the  different  nations  of  the  Earth, 
bat  rather  a  unity  the  result  and  product  of 
those  very  national  varieties  and  antagonistic 
qualities. 

^  The  distances  which  separated  the  different 
nations  and  parts  of  the  Globe  are  rapidly  van- 
ishing before  the  achievements  of  modem  in- 
ventit»n,  and  we  can  traverse  them  with  ineredi- 
ble  ease ;  the  languages  of  all  nations  are  known, 
and  their  acquirement  placed  within  the  reach 
of  everybody ;  thought  is  communicated  with  the 
rapidity,  and  even  with  the  power,  of  lightning. 
On  the  other  hand  X\\e great  principle  o/divieion 
of  labour^  which  may  be  called  the  moving  power 
of  civilization,  is  being  extended  to  all  branches 
of  science,  industry,  and  art.    .... 

^  So  man  is  approaching  a  more  complete  ful- 
filment of  that  great  and  sacred  mission  which 
be  has  to  perform  in  this  world.  His  reason 
being  created  after  the  image  of  God,  he  has  to 
use  it  to  discover  the  laws  by  which  the  Al- 
mighty governs  his  creation,  and,  by  making 
these  laws  his  standard  of  action,  to  conquer 
*  nature  to  his  nse;  himself  a  Divine  instru- 
ment  

'Gentlemen,  the  Exhibition  of  1851  is  to  give 
us  a  true  test  and  a  living  picture  of  the  point 
of  development  at  which  the  whole  of  mankind 
has  arrived  in  this  great  task,  and  a  new  start- 
ing point  from  which  all  nations  will  be  able  to 
direct  their  future  exertions. 

'  I  confidently  hope  that  the  first  impression 
which  the  view  of  this  vast  collection  will  pro- 
duce upon  the  spectator,  will  be  that  of  deep 
thankfulness  to  the  Almighty  for  the  blessings 
which  be  has  bestowed  upon  us  already  here 
below ;  and  the  second,  the  conviction  that  they 
can  only  be  realized  in  proportion  to  the  help 
which  we  are  prepared  to  render  each  other, — 
therefore  only  by  peace,  love,  and  real  assistance, 
not  only  between  individuals,  but  between  the 
nations  of  the  Earth. 

'  This  being  my  conviction,  I  must  be  highly 
gratified  to  see  here  assembled  the  magistrates  of 
all  the  important  towns  of  this  Realm,  einking 
all  tbeir  local,  and  poesibly  political  differences; 
the  representatives  of  the  different  political 
opinions  of  the  country,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  different  Foreigu  Nations  to-day  repre- 
senting only  one  intereet,    .    .    .    •" 

No  wonder  sach  words  as  these  produced 
a  solemn  effect  on  the  hearers.  Many  elo- 
quent speeches  followed,  but  he  alone  had  so 
blown  the  magic  horn  as  to  disenchant  the 
gross  and  torpid  spirits  around.  This  was  no 
German  mysticism — no  royal  hobby,-^bnt  a 
definite  idea,  however  vast.  And  by  the  time 
the  report  of  the  speech  had  flown  over 
England,  and  the  Mayors  back  to  their 
boroughs,  more  than  one  shrewd  capitalist 
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would  have  guaranteed  the  success  ^of  the 
Exhibition. 

The  opportunity  for  another  public  exposi- 
tion of  his  sentiments  on  this  subject  was 
renewed  on  the  23rd  October,  1850,  when 
the  chief  dignitary  of  York  returned  the 
hospitality  of  the  Lord  Mayor  by  a  banquet, 
at  which  the  Prince  and  some  members  of 
the  Commission  were  present.  Here,  with 
that  unstudied  diplomacy  which  flows  hon- 
estly from  an  earnest  purpose,  instead  of  re- 
verting to  the  broad  principles  on  which  he 
had  previously  justified  the  scheme,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  vindicate  the  character  of  the 
Englishman  in  its  adoption,  thus  giving  a 
guarantee  for  his  complete  intelligence  of  the 
national  mind,  even  when  calling  upon  it  to 
trv  a  new  thinff.  After  paying  a  touching 
tribute  to  the  then  lately-deceased  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  last  act  of  whose  life  had  been  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  he  thus  sagaciously  ap- 
plied the  analysis  of  the  great  statesman's 
character  to  the  object  he  had  at  heart : — 

*  Gentlemen,  if  he  has  had  so  great  an  influ- 
ence over  this  country,  it  was  from  the  nation 
recognising  in  his  qualities  the  true  type  of  the 
Engli!«h  character,  which  is  essentially  practical 
Warmly  attached  to  its  institutions,  and  rever- 
ing the  bequests  left  to  him  by  the  industry, 
wisdom,  and  piety  of  his  forefathers,  the  English-* 
man  attaches  little  value  to  any  theoretical 
scheme.  It  will  attract  his  attention  only  after 
having  been  for  some  time  placed  before  him ;  it 
must  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  and  dis- 
cussed before  he  will  entertain  it.  Should  it  be 
an  empty  theory,  it  will  fall  to  tbe  ground  during 
this  time  of  probation ;  should  it  survive  this 
trial,  it  will  be  on  account  of  the  practical  quali- 
ties contained  in  it ;  but  its  adoption  in  the  end 
will  entirely  depend  upon  its  harmonising  with 
the  national  feeling,  the  historic  development  of 
the  country,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  insti- 
tutions. 

*  It  is  owing  to  these  national  qualities  that 
England,  whilst  constantly  progressing,  has  still 
preserved  the  integrity  of  her  Constitution  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  has  been  protected  from 
wild  schemes,  whose  chief  chann  lies  in .  their 
noveltv ;  whilst  around  us  we  have  seen,  unfor- 
tunately, whole  nations  distracted,  and  the  very 
fabric  of  society  endangered,  from  the  levity 
with  which  the  result  of  the  experience  of  gene- 
rations, the  growth  of  ages,  has  been  thrown 
away  to  give  place  to  temporarily  favourite 
.ideas. 

*  Taking  this  view  of  the  character  of  our 
country,  1  was  pleased  when  I  saw  the  plan  of 
the  Exhibition  of  1851  undergo  its  ordeal  of 
doubt,  discussion,  and  even  opposition ;  and  I 
hope  that  I  may  now  gather  from  the  energy 
ami  earnestness  with  which  its  execution  is  pur- 
sued, that  the  nation  is  convinced  that  it  accords 
with  its  interests  and  the  position  which  England 
has  taken  in  the  world.' 

In  August, -1850,  we  first  hear  him  pub- 
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licly  BpeakiDg  on  a  topic,  that  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  supposed  to  be  more  particularly  his 
own.  This  was  on  occasion  of  his  laying  the 
first  stone  of  the  new  National  Gallery  at 
Edinburgh.  Here,  as  usual,  instead  of  high 
sounding  surface  phrases,  a  fundamental  idea 
was  given  : — 

'  The  building  of  which  we  have  just  begtin  the 
foundation,  is  a  temple  to  be  erected  to  the  Fine 
Arts ;  the  Fine  Arts,  which  have  so  important  an 
influence  upon  the  development  of  the  mind  and 
feeling  of  a  people,  and  which  are  so  generally 
taken  as  the  type  of  the  degree  and  character  vf 
that  development,  that  it  is  on  the  fragments  of 
works  of  art,  come  down  to  us  from  bygone 
nations,  that  we  are  wont  to  form  our  estimate 
of  the  state  of  their  civilisation,  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  religion. 

*  It  must  be  an  additional  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  me  to  find  that  part  of  the  funds  ren- 
dered available  for  the  support  of  this  undertak- 
ing should  be  ihe  ancient  grant  which,  at  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdom?,  was  secured  towards 
the  encourazement  of  the  fisheries  and  manu- 
factures of  Scotland,  as  it  affords  a  most  pleas- 
ing proof  that  those  important  branches  of 
industry  have  arrived  at  that  stage  of  manhood 
and  prosperity,  when,  no  longer  requiring  the  aid 
of  a  fostering  Government,  they  can  maintain 
themselves  independent,  reljing  upon  their  own 
vigour  and  activity,  and  can  now  in  their  turn 
lend  assistance  and  sup[)ort  to  their  younger  and 
yreaker  sisters,  the  Fine  Arts. 

*  Gentlemen,  the  history  of  this  grant  exhibits 
to  us  the  picture  of  a  most  healthy  national  pro- 
gress ;  the  ruder  arts  connected  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,,/?r«t  gaining  strength;  then  educa- 
tion and  science  supervening  and  directing  fur- 
ther exertions ;  and,  lastly,  the  arts  which  only 
adorn  life,  becoming  longed  for  by  a  prosperous 
and  educated  people.* 

The  subject  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  further 
illustrated  on  the  occasion  of  his  honouring 
the  Royal  Academy  with  his  presence  at 
their  annual  dinner,  which  took  place  May  3, 
1851.  Here  we  have  very  remarkable  words, 
proving  the  complete  correspondence  of  the 
intelligent  and  sympathising  powers.  Here 
no  longer  an  exposition  of  the  general  rela- 
tions of  Art  to  a  nation — as  on  laying  the 
first  stone  for  a  building  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  fine  arts — but  the  expression  of  a  close 
sympathy  with  the  artist  mind,  more  appro- 
priate in  an  apartment  surrounded  with  the 
fruits  of  their  Jabour.  That  he  was  never  in 
any  respect  behind  his  audience,  whatever 
that  might  be,  appears  here  in  his  allusions 
to  the  objects,  difliculties,  and  peculiar  expe- 
rience of  the  Institution — a  chord  which  he 
touches  with  characteristic  sense  and  discre- 
tion. 

*  Gentlemen,  the  production  of  all  works  in 
art  or  poetry  requires  in  their  co#ception  and 
execution  not  only  an  exercise  of  tlie  intellect, 
skill,  and  patience,  but  particularly  a  concurrent 


warmth  of  foeUng  and  a  free  flow  of  imaginaticn. 
This  renders  them  most  tender  plants,  which 
will  thrive  only  in  an  atmosphere  calculated  to 
maintain  that  warmth,  and  that  atmoj^phere  is 
one  of  kindness;  kindness  towards  the  artist 
personally  as  well  as  towards  his  production. 
An  unkind  word  of  critieism  passes  like  a  cold 
blast  over  their  tender  shoots,  and  shrivels  them 
up,  checking  the  flow  of  the  sap,  which  was 
rising  to  produce,  perhaps,  multitudes  of  flowers 
and  fruit.  But  still  criticism  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  art,  and  tiio  injudi- 
cious praise  of  an  inferior  work  becomes  an 
insult  to  superior  genius. 

'  In  this  respect  our  times  are  peculiarly  un- 
favourable when  compared  with  those  when 
Madonnas  were  painted  in  the  seclusion  of  C'»n- 
vents;  for  we  have  now  on  the  one  hand  the 
eager  competition  of  a  vast  array  of  artists  of 
every  degree  of  talent  and  skill,  and  on  the  other 
as  judge,  a  great  public,  for  the  greater  part 
wholly  uneducated  in  art,  and  thus  led  by  pro- 
fessional writers,  who  often  strive  to  impress  the 
public  with  a  great  idea  of  their  own  artistic 
knowledge  by  the  merciless  manner  in  which 
they  treat  works  which  cost  those  who  pro- 
duced them  the  highest  efforts  of  mind  or 
feeling. 

*  Works  of  art,  by  being  publicly  exhibited 
and  offered  for  sale,  are  becoming  articles  of 
trade,  following  as  such  the  unreasoning  laws  of 
markets  and  fashion ;  and  public  and  even  pri- 
vate patronage  is  swayed  by  their  tyrannical 
influence. 

'  It  is,  then,  to  an  institution  like  this.  Gentle- 
men, tliat  we  must  look  for  a  counterpoise  to 
these  evils.  Here  yonng  artists  are  educated 
and  taught  the  mysteries  of  their  profession ; 
those  who  have  di.stinguished  themselves  and 
given  proof  of  their  talent  and  power  receive  a 
badge  of  acknowledgment  from  their  firofes^ 
sional  brethren  by  being  elected  Associates  of 
the  Academy,  and  are  at  last,  after  long  toil  and 
continued  exertion,  received  into  a  select  aris- 
tocracy of  a  limited  number,  and  shielded  in 
any  further  straggle  by  their  well-established 
reputation,  of  which  tlie  letters  li.A.  attached 
to  their  names  give  a  pledge  to  the  public. 

^  If  this  body  is  often  assailed  from  without, 
it  shares  only  the  fate  of  every  aristocracy ;  if 
more  than  another,  this  only  proves  tlmt  it  is 
even  more  difficnlt  to  sustaiu  an  aristocracy  of 
merit  than  one  of  birth  or  of  wealth,  and  may 
serve  as  a  useful  check  upon  yourselves  when 
tempted  at  your  elections  to  let  personal  predi- 
lection compete  with  real  merit' 

Wq  must  pass  on  more  quickly  through 
this  deeply  interesting  ground,  mcetfng  this 
good  and  able  man  from  year  to  year  associ- 
ated with  various  already  established  or  just 
commencing  works  of  mercy  and  intelli- 
gence : — at  the  anniversfary  of  the  third  Jubi- 
lee for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  in  June,  1861;  at  another 
Royal  Agricultural  Show,  held  at  Windsor, 
in  the  Home  Park,  in  the  same  year ;  at  the 
Bicentenary  Festival  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  in  May  10,  1854  ;  at 
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the  opening  of  the  New  Cattle  Market,  in 
Copenhagen  Fields,  Islington;  at  the  Ban- 
quet in  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  on  the 
occasion  of  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Midland  Institute,  November  22, 
1 855  ;  at  the  opening  of  the  Golden  Lane 
Schools,  March  19,  1857,  attended  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales, — an  occasion  which  went 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  now 
say,  as  we  have  reason  to  know  from  several 
quarters,  that  they  have  lost  their  *  best 
friend  ; '  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  Art  Treasures  at  Manchester,  May  5, 
1857,  in  the  Introduction  to  which,  in  the 
volume  of  the  Speeches,  a  letter  addressed  by 
His  Royal  Highness  to  Lord  Ellesmere  will 
be  admiringly  read. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  one,  the  meeting 
at  Birmingham,  where  the  Prince  uttered 
sentiments  at  considerable  length,  which, 
more  than  all  which  have  gone  before,  showed 
the  scope  and  clearness  of  his  mind,  his  apti- 
tude for  defining  great  normal  principles,  his 
opinions  on  the  deficiencies  he  conceived  to 
exist  in  the  scheme  of  education 'carried  out 
in  our  public  schools  and  seats  of  learning, 
and  his  foresight  as  to  the  results  he  antici- 
pated from  such  Institutions — results  which 
future  thinkers,  following  his  example  in  the 
study  of  their  own  times,  may  compare  with 
the  words  of  this  little  book,  and  wonder  at 
the  wisdom  that  fell  from  these  too  early 
silenced  lips. 

*  It  has  been  a  great  .pleasure  to  me  to  have 
been  able  to  participate,  in  however  trifling  a 
degree,  in  a  work  which  I  do  not  look  upon  as 
a  bimple  act  of  worldly  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
XhU  great  town  and  locality,  but  as  one  of  the 
first  public  acknowledgments  of  a  principle 
which  IS  daily  forcing  its  way  amongst  us,  and 
is  destined  to  play  a  great  and  important  part  in 
the  future  development  of  this  nation,  and  of 
the  world  in  general :  I  mean  the  introdaction 
of  science  and  art  as  the  unconscious  regulators 
of  productive  industry. 

^  The  oourage  and  spirit  of  enterprise  with 
which  an  immense  amount  of  capital  is  embarked 
in  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  skill  and  indefati- 
gable perseverance  with  which  these  are  carried 
on  in  this  country,  cannot  but  excite  universal 
admiration ;  but  in  aU  our  operations,  whether 
agricultural  or  manufacturing,  it  is  not  we  who 
operate,  but  the  laws  of  nature,  which  we  have 
set  in  operation. 

'  It  is,  then,  of  the  highest  importance  that 
we  should  know  these  laws,  in  order  to  know 
what  we  are  about,  and  the  reason  why  certain 
tilings  are,  which  occur  daily  under  our  hands, 
and  what  eouree  we  are  to  puraue  wiili  regard 
to  them. 

^  Without  such  knowledge  we  are  condemned 
to  one  of  three  states :  either  we  merely  go  on 
to  do  things  just  as  our  fathers  did,  and  fur  no 
better  reason  than  because  they  did  them  so; 
or,  trusting  to  some  personal  authority,  we  adopt 


at  random  the  reooromendation  of  some  specific, 
in  a  speculative  hope  that  it  may  answer;  or 
lastly — ^and  this  is  the  most  favourable  case— we 
ourselves  improve  upon  certain  processes;  but 
this  can  only  be  the  result  of  an  experience 
hardly  earned  and  dearly  bought,  and  which, 
after  all,  can  only  embrace  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time  and  a  small  number  of  experi- 
ments. 

*  From  none  of  these  causes  can  we  hope  for 
much  progress ;  for  the  mind,  however  ingeni- 
ous, has  no  materials  to  work  with,  and  remains 
in  presence  of  phenomena,  the  causes  of  which 
are  hidden  from  it. 

^  But  these  laws  of  nature,  these  Divine  laws, 
are  capable  of  being  discovered,  and  understood, 
and  being  taught,  and  made  our  own.  Thie  is 
tJie  task  of  science:  and,  whilst  gcience  dis- 
covers and  teaches  these  laws,  art  teaches  their 
application.  No  pursuit  is  therefore  too  insigni- 
ficant to  be  capable  of  becoming  the  subject 
both  of  a  science  and  an  art. 

*Tlie  Fine  Arts  (as  far  as  they  relate  to 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture),  which  are 
somefiines  confounded  with  art  in  general,  rest 
on  the  application  of  the  laws  of  form  and 
colour,  and  What  may  be  called  the  science  of 
the '  beautiful.  They  do  not  rest  on  any  arbi- 
trary theory  on  the  modes  of  producing  pleasur- 
able emotions,  but  follow  fixed  laws;  more  diffi- 
cult, perhaps,  to  seisMTthan  those  regulating  the 
material  world,  because  belonging  partly  to  the 
sphere  of  the  ideal,  and  of  our  spiritual  essence, 
yet  perfectly  appreciable  and  teachable,  both 
abstractedly  and  historically,  from  the  works 
of  different  ages  and  nations. . 

'  No  human  pursuits  make  any  material  pro* 
gress  until  science  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  We  have  seen  accordingly  many  of  them 
slumber  for  centuries  upon  centuries;  but  from 
the  moment  that  Science  has  touched  them 
with  her  magic  wand,  they  have  sprung  for- 
ward and  taken  strides  which  amaze,  and  almost 
awe,  the  beholder. 

*  Look  at  the  transformation  which  has  gone 
on  around  us  since  the  laws  of  gravitation*  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  and  the  expansive  power  of 
heat  have  become  known  to  U9.  It  has  altered 
our  whole  state  of  existence;  one  might  say  the 
whole  face  of  the  globe.  We  owe  this  to  Sci- 
ence, and  to  Science  alone ;  and  she  has  other 
treasures  in  store  for  us,  if  we  will  but  call  her 
to  our  assistance. 

^It  is  sometimes  objected  by  the  ignorant  that 
Science  is  uncertain  and  changeable,  and  thej 
point  with  a  malicious  kind  of  pleasure  to  the 
many  exploded  theories  which  have  been  super- 
seded by  others  as  a  proof  that  the  present 
knowledge  may  be  also  unsound,  and,  after  a1), 
not  worth  having.  But  they  are  not  aware  that 
while  they  think  to  cast  blame  upon  Science, 
they  bestow  in  fact  the  highest  praise  upon 
her. 

^  For  that  is  precisely  the  difference  between 
science  and  prejudice:  that  the  latter  kee[.B 
stubbornly  to  its  position,  whether  disproved  or 
not,  whilst  the  former  is  an  unarrestable  move- 
ment towards  the  fountain  of  truth,  caring  little 
for  cherished  authorities  or  sentiments,  but  con- 
tinually progressing;  feeling  no  shame  at  her 
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shortcomings,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest 
pleasure  when  freed  from  an  error  at  having 
advanced  another  step  towards  the  attainment 
of  divine  truth — a  pleasure  not  even  intelligible 
to  the  pride  of  ignorance. 

*  We  also  hear,  not  unfreqoently,  science  and 
practice,  scientific  knowledge  and  common 
sense,  contrasted  as  antagonistic.  A  strange 
error!  for  Science  is  eminently  practical,  and 
most  be  so,  as  she  sees  and  knows  what  she 
is  doing :  whilst  common  practice  is  condemned 
to  work  in  the  dark,  applying  natural  ingenuity 
to  unknown  powers  to  obtain  a  known  result. 

*Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  the  crea- 
tive power  of  genius,  or  to  treat  shrewd  com- 
mon sense  as  worthless  without  knowledge. 
But  nobody  will  tell  me  that  the  same  genius 
would  not  take  an  incomparably  higher  fight  if 
supplied  with  all  the  means  which  knowledge 
can  impart,  or  that  common  sense  does  not  be- 
come, in  fact,  only  truly  powerful  when  in  pos- 
session of  the  materials  upon  which  Judgment 
is  to  be  exercised. 

*The  study  of  the  laws  by  which  the  Al- 
mighty governs  the  omiverse  is  therefore  our 
bounden  duty.  Of  these  laws  our  great  acade- 
mies and  seats  of  education  have,  rather  (irbi- 
trarily,  selected  only  two  spheres  or  groups  (as 
I  may  call  them)  as  essential  parts  of  our  natio- 
nal education — the  laws  which  regulate  quanti- 
ties and  proportions,  whicli  form  the  subject  of 
mathematics ;  and  the  laws  regulating  the  ex- 

Eression  of  our  thoughts  through  the  medium  of 
inguage ;  that  is  to  say,  grammar,  which  finds 
its  purest  expression  in  the  classical  languages. 
These  laws  are  most  important  brandies  of 
knowledge ;  their  study  trains  and  elevates  the 
mind  ;  but  they  are  not  the  only  ones ;  there  are 
otbers,  which  we  cannot  disregard,  which  we 
cannot  do  without.  There  are,  for  instance, 
the  laws  governing  the  human  mind  and' its 
relation  to  the  Divine  Spirit  (the  subject  of 
logic  and  metaphysics) ;  there  are  those  which 
govern  our  bodily  nature  And  its  connection 
with  .the  soul  (the  subject  of  physiology  and 
psychology);  those  which  govern  human  society 
and  the  relation  between  man  and  man  (the 
subjects  of  politics,  jurisprudence,  and  political 
economy) ;  and  many  others. 

^  Whilst  of  the  laws  just  metitioned  some 
have  been  recognised  as  essentials  of  education 
in  different  institutions,  and  some  will  by  the 
course  of  time  more  fully  assert  their  right  of 
recognition,  the  laws  regulating  matter  and 
form  are  tliose  which  Mrill  cou'ttitute  the  chief 
object  of  your  pursuits;  and,  as  the  principle  of 
subdivision  of  labour  is  the  one  most  congenial 
to  our  age,  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  to  this 
speciality,  and  to  follow  with  undivided  atten- 
tion chiefly  the  sciences  of  mechanics,  physics, 
and  chemistry,  and  the  fine  arts  of  paintings, 
sculpture,  and  architecture. 

*  You  will  thus  have  conferred  an  inestimable 
boon  upon  your  country,  and  in  a  short  time 
have  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  beneficial 
results  upon  our  national  powers  of  production. 
Other  parts  of  the  country  will,  I  doubt  not, 
emulate  your  example;  and  I  live  in  hope  that 
all  these  institutions  will  some  day  find  a  central 
point  of  union,  and  thus  complete  their  national 
organization.' 


With  the  meeting  at  Manchester  in  1857, 
the   collection   of  Speeches  and   Addresses 
terminates.     One  most  memorable  discourse 
has  been  delivered  since,  which  stands  as  the 
crown  and  apex  of  all.    This  was  the  address 
to  the  British  Association  at  Aberdeen,  in  Au- 
gust, 1859,  on  undertaking  the  oflSce  of  Pre- 
sident for  the  ensuing  year.      We  have  now 
learnt  by  experience  that  every  sentiment  that 
fell  from  those  gracious  lips  belonged  to  'the 
things'  which,  as  the  Oriental  proverb  says, 
'are  the  sons  of  heaven,'  as  distinguished 
from  'the  words  which  are  the   daughters 
of  earth.'     Seen  by  the  light  of  this  experi- 
ence, with  all  its  graceful   humility,  sound 
sense,    sterling    knowledge,    and    profound 
thought,  there  is  no  eulo^ium  we  can  pen 
which  could   exaggerate  uio  merits  of  that 
address.     It  would  seem  as  if  this,  one  of  his 
last,  and  his  grandest  effort,  were  meant  pur- 
posely to  bring  before  the  most  general  and 
enlightened  audience  the  evidence   of   that 
earnest  desire  for  truth  which  was  ever  the 
rule  and  compass  of  that  mind.     He,  who 
in  the  smallest  things  was  not  content  with- 
out '  the  knowledge  of  what  he  knewy  as  dis- 
tinguished    from     the    empirical    solutions 
which    satisfy  the   mass,   would,   even    had 
he  been  the  meanest  born  of  men,  have  lifted 
himself  to  sit  among  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth.     The  scope  of  this  speech,  and   the 
unity  of  all  its  parts,  preclude  any  partial 
quotations.     The   Prince  was  proud  of  the 
compliment  paid  to  him  by  the  Association 
in  requesting  him  to  accept  the  office  of  Pre- 
sident ;  and  well  he  might  be,  for  no  body  of 
men  ever  stood  more  acquitted  to  the  world 
of  choosing  a  head  from  any  consideration 
but  that  of  distinguished    personal    merit 
And  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Prince  was 
greatly  hindered  by  pressure  of  business  in 
the  needful  preparation  of  this  address,  and 
felt,  though  ceftainly  without  any  cause,  that 
he  might  have  done  himself  better  justice. 

One  part  of  the  speech  there  is  which  no 
one  heard  or  will  peruse  without  the  sense 
of  the  personal  magnanimity  of  the  speaker.- 
We  allude  to  the  generous  laudation  of  the  late 
Alexander  Humboldt,  whose  birthday,  as  the 
Prince  reminded  the  meeting,  fell  on  that 
very  day.  We  feel  proud  of  the  contrast 
this  presents  with  the  snarling  and  spiteful 
mention  of  the  Prince  Consort  in  Humboldt's 
published  letters  to  Varnhagen — a  spite 
traceable,  as  any  one  may  perceive,  to  the 
worldly-minded  philosopher's  disappointment 
at  the  absence  of  any  message  from  the 
Queen  respecting  his  Cosmos. 

The  adnoirable  speech  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  opening  of  the  Post  OflSce  and  Industrial 
Museum,  on  the  23rd  October,  1861,  was  the 
last  occasion  on  which  this  gentle  and  earnest 
voice  was  heard  by  the  public 
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That  these  speeches  and  addresses  were 
entirely  his  own  ceased  to  be  doubted,  as  the 
powers  of  his  mind  became  more  recognised. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  derived  no  help 
from  any  one  in  the  way  of  ideas  and 
opinions,  though  occasionally,  and  this  only 
in  his  early  time,  a  few  of  the  sentences 
wonld  be  written  by  himself  in  German  first, 
and  translated  with  the  help  of  some  trusted 
friend.  In  most  instances  they  were  spoken, 
and  always  with  great  distinctness  and  gentle 
emphasis,  without  any  appearance  of  assist- 
ance from  memoranda.  On  some  after-din- 
ner occasions  a  few  pencil-notes,  taken  from 
bis  pocket,  were  laid  on  the  table  by  his 
side,  and  quietly  consulted  in  intervals  of 
applause.  From  the  first  his  English  was 
easy  and  pure ;  but  he  greatly  expanded  in 
fiicility  and  fiuency  in  the  last  years,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  soon  have 
mastered  even  that  most  English  accom- 
plishment, impromptu  speaking.  For  there 
is  plenty  of  evidence  of  his  power  of  ex- 
pressing  himself  clearly,  even  eloquently, 
and  at  considerable  length,  without  any  pre- 
vious preparation.  At  the  meetings  of  the 
Commission  for*  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
especially,  he  came  into  contact  with  the 
most  practised  orators  of  the  day,  in  de- 
bates of  no  insignificant  character,  and 
always  maintained  his  part  with  conspicuous 
ability. 

Thus  WB  have  allowed  this  illustrious 
mind  to  speal^  for  itself,  feeling  that  none 
can  follow  its  multifarious  phases,  without 
acknowledging  each  in  turn  as  a  part  of  a 
singularly  grand  and  harmonious  whole,  in 
which  the  same  life-blood  of  profound 
thought  circulates  from  the  centre  to  the 
uttermost  fibre  of  the  mental  structure.  It 
wonld  be  diflScult  to  cite  any  instance  of 
the  same  amount  of  spoken  words  so  entirely 
devoid  of  the  element  of  superficiality.  That 
element  would  seem  to  have  been  foreign 
and  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  his  mind, 
which  we  invariably  find  seeking  a  point 
for  removed  from  the  surface.  There  is  no 
need  to  impute  to  one  who  had  been  an 
indefatigable  student,  and  always  continued 
a  close  reader,  any  substitute  for  the  usual 
laborious  processes  of  attainment  But  hav- 
ing diligently  stored,  and  being  always  in 
the  habit  of  replenishing  the  cells  of  the 
mind,  the  secret  of  his  clear  modes  of  per- 
ception consisted  in  his  invariably  rising 
into  that  purer  atmosphere  towards  which 
all  sound  principles  converge.  There  great 
things  became  simplified  to  him,  and  small 
ones  ferti4e.  There  that  balance  was  gained 
which  allowed  no  object  of  interest  to  be 
cherished  to  the  exclusion  of  another.  Thus' 
the  great  fact  of  his  having,  in   one  sense, 


no  speciality,  because  every  sympathy,  made 
him  tlie  most  enlightened  patron  of  all 
other  men's  specialities.  Nature,  no  less 
than  position,  and  far  more  still,  had  marked 
this  mind  out  as  a  centre  to  others.  No 
man  of  any  particular  form  of  intelligence 
ever  looked  back  on  an  interview  with  the 
Prince,  without  feeling  that  beyond  his  own 
especial  orbit  of  interest,  he  had  caught 
glimpses  of  a  large  and  consistently  working 
mtellectual  system.  For  a  time,  it  is  true, 
each  professor  of  art  or  science  believed 
that  he  had  found  a  devotee  to  his  own 
particular  shrine;  after  a  while  each  knew 
that  the  Prince's  perfect  comprehension  of 
one  was  but  the  measure  of  his  knowledge 
of  all. 

Even  in  one  department  apparently  the 
least  congenial  with  his  tastes,  we  find  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  By  a  curious  contrast 
with  the  habits  of  most  German  princes  he 
cared  little  for  the  glitter  and  tinsel  of  mili- 
tary externals,  but  he  was  deeply  versed  in 
the  principles  of  military  science.  The  late 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  one  of  the  highest  au* 
thorities  that  can  be  quoted,  spoke  of  the 
Prince's  attainments  on  that  head  with  equal 
admiration  and  surprise.  It  is  well  known, 
too,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington — no  flat- 
terer of  any  man — had  conceived  so  high  an 
opinion  of  Prince  Albert's  military  knowledge 
and  powers  of  business,  as  earnestly  to  recom- 
mend him  to  Her  Majesty  as  his  successor  as 
Commander-in-Chief.  That  the  unalterable 
discretion  of  the  Princd  should  decline  such 
a  post  is  easily  comprehended,  now  that  we 
see  as  from  a  distance — alas !  how  soon  Death 
has  given  that ! — ^the  far  larger  sphere  of  use- 
fulness he  filled  toward  the  two  objects  of  his 
devotipn,  the  Crown  and  the  Country,  by 
holding  himself  free  from  direct  oflScial  life. 
At  the  very  time  that  the  miserable  rant  was 
raised  about  his  *  interference'  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  he  was  quietly,  like  a  good  genius, 
giving  the  army  the  benefit  of  his  enlight- 
ened judgment  To  him  was  owing  the  for- 
mation of  the  camp  of  instruction  at  Chob- 
ham,  as  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
late  Viscount  Hardinge. 

Perhaps  the  part  of  the  mind  most  rarely 
seen,  in  these  latter  times,  in  combination 
with  the  accurate  habits  of  a  profound  rea- 
soner,  was  that  which  rendered  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  Fine  Arts  his  favourite  recrear 
tion.  These  first  offered  that  supposed  neu- 
tral ground  in  public  matters  on  which  a 
royal  individual,  in  a  position  none  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  comprehending  but  himself  could 
pafely  tread.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
looked  with  a  puezled  yet  practical  eye  upon 
this  grand  and  anomalous  impersonation  of 
Waste  Power,  gladly  hailed  the  opportunity 
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of  giving  it=,  at  all  events  nominally,  some 
definite  application  in  the  direction  of  the 
decoration  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  Commission  on  the  Fine  Arts,  with  the 
Prince  as  President,  was  appointed  in  1841. 
It  was  soon  obvious  that  tnere  was  nothing 
nominal  in  His  Royal  Highness's  conception — 
he  being  then  only  twenty-two — of  the  office 
he  had  undertaken.  Artists  to  whom  commis- 
sions were  given  were  astonished  to  find  that 
amongst  the  names  of  hereditary  possessors 
of  galleries  and  patrons  of  art,  which  swelled 
the  Commission,  none  could  be  compared 
with  the  youthful  President  in  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  of  art,  or  in  sympathy  with  the 
artist  mind.  What  the  Commission  has 
achieved,  or  will  be  found  to  have  achieved 
when  the  scheme  to  which  the  Prince  lent 
his  whole  energy  is  accomplished,  it  is  not  for 
such  as  we  to  determine,  in  times  when,  as  is 
well  known,  only  a  seat  in  the  Lower  House 
gives  a  right  judgment  in  matters  of  art. 
but  we*may  safely  .leave  this,  like  all  his 
other  works,  to  the  verdict  of  posterity. 
Coming  from  Germany  at  a  time  when  modes 
of  art  had  obtained  there,  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  uncongenial  to  English  tastes, 
lie  has  been  accused  of  desiring  to  engraft  the 
German  practice  upon  the  English  school. 
But  had  Prince  Albert  come  from  Italy  itself 
in  the  zenith  of  the  Cinque-cento,  he  could 
hardly  have  recommended  more  desirable  in- 
novations than  a  more  thorough  practice  of 
drawing,  and  the  study  of  larger  and  more 
monumental  forms  of  art. 

As  to  his  own  personal  artistic  powers,  he 
may  be  truly  said  to  have  handled  even  a 
pencil  consistently  with  the  nature  of  his 
mind.  His  slightest  design,  his  most  hasty 
suggestion  on  paper,  bore  on  it  the  character 
of  a  beginning  and  an  end — the  sense  of  a 
whole — to  which  few  amateurs  attain. 

The  same  feeling  presided  over  the  many 
collections  of  works  of  art  with  which  he  was 
gradually  enriching  the  Royal  residences. 
That  same  system  and  principle  of  complete- 
ness ran  through  them  all — as  in  his  deeply- 
interesting  collection  of  every  existing  design 
by  Raphael — which  distinguishes  a  monu- 
ment of  real  and  personal  intelligence,  from 
that  class  of  indiscriminate  accumulation  only 
prqmpted  by  power  and  money. 

In  feeling  for  the  sister  art  he  was — and, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  in  this  only — true 
to  the  German  type  of  race.  He  loved  music- 
with  all  a  German's  heart  On  every  Occa- 
sion where  happily  the  Prince's  judgment 
could  *  interfere,'  as  partially  in  the  case  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  funeral,  the  public 
were  sure  to  hear  the  highest  class  of  com- 
position ;  while  the  taste  which  presided  over 
the  programme  of  Her  Majesty's  exquisite 


concerts  was  only  too  cultivated  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  favoured  listeners. 

The  Prince's  admiration  for  Mendelssohn 
was  enthusiastic ;  and  on  that  great  master's 
visit  to  London  in  1844  and  1847,  the  years 
of  the  respective  triumphs  of  the  *  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream'  and  of  the  •  Elijah,'  he 
was  received  at  Windsor  Castle  more  on  the 
footing  of  an  illustrious  guest  than  of  a  pro- 
fessional artist  It  was  to  hear  the  oratorio 
of  *  Elijah'  that  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince 
paid  their  first  (and  only?)  visit  to  Exeter 
Hall,  April  23,  1847.  The  following  day 
Prince  Albert  sent  his  own  marked  book, 
with  which  he  had  followed  the  performance, 
to  Mendelssohn,  with  an  inscription  in  his  ' 
handwriting,  a  sentence  of  which  bears  upon 
the  leading  characteristic  of  his  own  mind  : — 
*To  the  Great  Master,  who,  through  the 
whole  maze  of  his  creation,  from  the  soft 
whispering  to  the  mighty  raging  of  the  ele- 
ments, makes  us  conscious  of  the  unity  of  his 
conception,  in  grateful  remembrance.'  Men- 
delssohn, who  died  in  the  November  follow- 
ing, knew  these  to  be  the  words  of  one  per- 
fectly conversant  with  the  science  to  which 
he  paid  this  tribute.  It  was  in  his  student 
years  at  Bonn  that  the  Prince  wrote  an  Essay 
on  Music,  which  we  may  be  sure  is  of  no 
superficial  character ;  and  at  all  times  he  was 
accustomed  to  seek  solace  from  the  cares  and 
fatigues  of  his  life  in  the  expression  of  musical 
thoughts.  These  utterances  have  naturally 
been  surrounded  with  privacy  j  but  there  are 
two  hymns  now  permitted  to  be  published,* 
which,  it  is  said,  were  repeatedly  played  to 
him  by  filial  hands,  at  his  desire,  during  those 
last  days !  Many  a  long-drawn  sigh  will 
henceforth  follow  the  tones  of  their  sweet  and 
mournful  harmony. 

Imperfect  as  must  be  the  summary  within 
our  limits  of  the  multifarious  sources  of  feel- 
ing and  intelligence  embraced  by  this  most 
distinguished  mind,  it  would  be  doubly  incom- 
plete without  an  allusion  to  one  not  hitherto 
found  corbpatible  with  the  conditions  of  a 
royal  existence  or  of  a  foreign  education.  We 
mean  his  singular  aptitude  for  our  modes  of 
public  business.  If  in  all  things  he  scrupu- 
lously sought  to  identify  himself  with  this 
country,  he  was  in  this  instance  more  English 
than  the  English  themselves.  Heads  of  de- 
partments, select  committees,  deputations, 
whoever  had  the  advantage  of  his  co-opera- 
tion in  the  transaction  of  public  affairs — all 
told  the  same  tale  of  his  remarkable  ability ; 
rendered  the  more  available  by  his  never- 
failing  punctuality  and  consideration  for 
others.     In   the  words  of  one  of 'no  small 
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experience,  uttered  at  a  time  when  none 
dreamt  that  the  hour  was  fiE^t  coming  when 
that  centre-place  at  the  board  would  know 
hira  no  more,  it  was  said  of  him — *The 
Prince  plays  with  the  diflSculties  of  public 
business.'  Not  that  there  was  anything  like 
play  in  the  matter.  The  secret  of  his  doing 
better  lay  in  his  working  harder  than  most 
His  practice  in  public  affairs  had  become 
enormous,  and  his  note-book  presented  a 
variety  and  fulness  of  business  engagements 
which  would  have  daunted  most  men.  Nor 
were  the  smallest  things  despised  by  him. 
In  one  department  of  business,  that  connected 
with  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  it  is  known  that 
the  Prince,  from  motives  of  peculiar  kindness, 
kept  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  for  a  time 
with  his  own  ■  hand ;  and  they  were  admi- 
rably kept.  Here,  too,  one  quality,  which  is 
sore  to  be  tested  on  this  tourney-ground  of 
modern  spirits,  and  which  bound  all  his  other 
virtues  and  powers  together  as  with  a  golden 
cord,  shone  pre-eminently  forth — the  perfect 
equanimity  of  his  temper!  None  worked 
with  him  without  discovering  that  few  men 
in  any  class  ever  bore  contradiction,  and  over- 
came opposition,  with  such  gentle  courtesy 
and  patience.* 

Nor  was  the  activity  of  his  co-operation 
confined  to  meetings  and  set  days.  Whoever 
has  had  the  advantage  of  perusing  his  corres- 
pondence on  any  department  is  well  aware 
what  formidable  demands  were  made  on  his 
time  by  letter-writing.  No  matter  how  dry 
the  details  or  pressing  the  interruptions — 
whether  from  on  board  the  Royal  yacht  or  in 
the  bnstle  of  Royal  receptions — the  homeliest 
bosineas  was  never  neglected.  In  such  auto- 
graph letters  is  found  undeniable  evidence,  if 
any  were  needed,  of  the  genuineness  of  his 
speeches  and  addresses.  They  are  all  of  the 
same  mental  family — clear,  vigorous,  entirely 
fr^  from  mannerism,  and  abounding  in  ori- 
ginal ideas. 

And  is  it  possible  that  this  man,  gifted 
among  the  gifted,  learned  among  the  learned, 
for  scope,  balance,  and  unity  of  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities,  unprecedented,  at  all 
events,  in  his  generation — who  learned  our 
ways  and  did  our  service  better  than  those 
who  are  bom  to  it — who  outstripped  all  our 
fond  but  meagre  measure  of  royal  decorum  of 
life,  making  our  Royal  residences  schools  of 
modesty,  order,  and  intelligence,  and  giving 
the  lie  to  every  hackneyed  proverb  of  Court 
corniption — who  thus  lived  and  laboured 
WDong  us  for  upwards  of  twenty-one  years — 
^  it  possible  that  such  a  man  ^hould  have 

*  The  Prince  was  President  of  the  St  Martin's 
Lan«  Savings-Banka,  and  by  his  constant  attend- 
ftDce  and  careful  management  showed  his  desire  to 
enconrage  provident  habits  among  the  poor.  ^ 


reaped  chary  confidence  and  scant  courtesy 
from  the  best — should  have  suffered  all  that 
malice  could  invent  and  glib  credulity  spread 
abroad,  and  should  have  been,  in  common 
parlance,  *  unpopular' ?  We  deny  the  charge, 
on  every  head,  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Pub- 
lic and  in  the  name  of  all  men  of  science,  art, 
letters,  benevolence,  and  intelligence.  That 
the  tones  of  humble  and  admiring  reverence 
should  be  liushed,  and  the  voices  of  vulgar 
detraction  loud,  were  but  the  natural  condi- 
tions of  the  respect  and  the  disrespect  which 
governed  each  party,  ajid  the  penalty  which 
it  is  the  lot  of  princes  to  suffer.  But  it  is  not 
within  the  range  of  moral  possibility  that  a 
Prince  whose  death  is  thus  mourned  should 
not  have  been  honoured,  respected,  and  be- 
loved. It  is  not  morally  possible  that  the 
tearful  prayers  which  have  poured  upwards 
for  the  Queen  should  have  come  from  hearts 
who  did  not  value  what  she  had  lost ! — tears, 
not  without  self-reproach  and  a  certain  tender 
remorse,  such  as  all  know  who  have  lost  the 
loving  Head  or  the  strong  and  true  brother, 
and  who  feel  as  if  they  had  never  sufficiently 
valued — nay,  as  if  they  had  not  even  been 
just  or  kind  enough  to— one  they  now  so 
bitterly  deplore. 

But  the  Prince  was  too  wise  not  to  per- 
ceive that  by  the  good  he  was  identified  with 
the  loving  homage  paid  to  the  Throne,  and  the 
Throne  with  the  gratitude  felt  for  his  works. 
He  knew,  too,  that  his  detractors  knew  that 
he  could  not,  even  in  idea,  be  separated  and 
considered  apart  from  the  Queen ;  that  their 
malice  was  the  more  levelled  at  him  because 
of  the  very  sacredness  of  that  higher  Head ; 
that  he  stood  as  a  kind  of  shield  to  the  illus- 
trious woman  whom  ^he  served  as  a  subject, 
and  loved  and  protected  as  a  man.  And  can 
it  be  doubted,  with  the  evidence  we  have  of 
bis  mind  before  us  in  his  words  and  works, 
that  while  he  felt  his  so-called  unpopularity 
— felt  it  as  a  man  must  feel  ingratitude  and 
injustice — yet  that  this  was  precisely  the  lot, 
*  for  better  and  for  worse,'  to  which  this  noble 
and  single-hearted  Being  had  from  the  first 
most  aspired  ? 

That  the  young  and  royal  Consort  should 
immediately  have  attracted  the  ill-will  of 
those  whom  we  may  call  the  Vulgar  High— 
that  a  party  who  have  looked  upon  the  cor- 
ruption of  princes  as  their  immemorial  per- 
quisite— that  these  should  find  *no  part  in 
him,'  and  try  to  pull  down  that  to  which  they- 
could  not  rise — this  was  the  greatest  compli-- 
ment  they  could  pay  him.  Had  he  had  their 
vices,  had  he  led  an  immoral  or  a  spendthrift 
life,  we  should  have  heard  none  of  those  tales 
of  his  haughtiness  and  his  illiberality,  which 
DO  honest  lips  everrg|^at§<|  l^i3,d^  «t 
their  ntterers.  o 
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But  as  a  matter  of  shame  to  a  people, 
there  is  more  perhaps  to  blush  for  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Vulgar  JjOw, — those  who  had  no 
vested  interests  in  corruption  which  his  up- 
rightness thwarted.  Wheq  we  look  back  at 
the  rumours  which  prevailed  in  the  winter 
of  1853-4,  which,  like  worthless  rubbish, 
gathered  weight  only  by  accumulation — but 
such  weight  as  to  require  the  condescension 
of  the  Crown  to  refute  (we  mean  by  the  letter 
from  Lord  Melbourne  to  the  Queen,  supplied 
to  her  Ministers)  and  the  interposition  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  explain — we  feel 
how  little  secure  even  this  enlightened  coun- 
try is  against  the  epidemic  of  any  vile  calumny 
which  rogues  can  invent  and  fools  repeat. 
It  seems  now  incredible  that  grey  statesmen 
should  have  had  gravely  to  contradict  such 
unutterable  folly  as  that  which  brought 
crowds  of  credulous  and  .malignant  idiots  to 
see  the  Prince  pass  on  his  way  to  the  Tower ! 

There  are  many  reasons — none  of  them 
much  less  degrading  than  itself — why  such 
an  ebullition  could  not  have  taken  place  in 
another  country.  But  if  less  openly  spoken 
against,  it  may  be  justly  doubted  whether 
Prince  Albert  would  have  been  as  truly  va- 
lued and  appreciated  in  his  own  land.  He 
who  set  little  store  even  by  real  aristocracy 
of  biith,  and  whose  motto  was  the  Progress 
and  Improvement  of  the  Public,  would  have 
found  no  enviable  lot  among  the  ^  Kreutz 
JPartei '  of  an  empty  and  pauperised  noblesse, 
existing  only  by  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
classes  save  their  own.  Not  even  Science, 
as  we  have  seen,  respected  him  there.  The 
writtea  words  of  one  supposed  to  be.  so  en- 
lightened as  Humboldt,  may  well  be  set 
against  all  the  voices  of  the  vulgar  herd,  high 
and  low,  here,  and  are  in  truth  infinitely  more 
to  be  condemned. 

But  let  us  not  measure  the  rewards  to 
such  a  mind  by  any  standard  lower  than 
itself.  He.  suffered  injustice;  he  bore  dis- 
appointment; but  his  joy  no  man  taketh 
from  him!  Seen  by  the  light  which  his 
peerless  life  has  shed  upon  his  position,  it 
now  appears  the  noblest  that  a  noble  mind 
could  desire.  His  not  the  applause  and  ho-\ 
mage ;  his  not  the  pomps  and  the  vanities  of 
Sovereignty ;  but  his  the  wisdom  and  the  fore- 
thought, the  lofty,  manly.  Christian  devotion 
which  surrounded  a  woman's  crown,  as  with 
an  earthly  Providence.  This  has  been  a 
joint  reign  in  all  but  the  name ;  and  let  us 
pray  that  it  may  be  so  still ;  for  not  even 
death  can  sever  that  long  intimacy  of  two 
hearts  and  two  wills  which  God  has  joined 
together.  Alone,  the  royal  widow  must  bear 
in  time  to  face  her  loving  subjects;  alone, 
her  loving  and  most  deeply-sorrowing  sub- 
jects must  bear  to  gaze  upon  her  august  per- 


son ;  but  the  knowledge  of  that  example  none 
can  take  from  her  or  from  us.  For  his  sake 
the  Queen  is  already  sublimely  struggling  to 
fulfil  her  duties;  for  his  sake  shall  we  not 
doubly  strive  to  do  ours  ?  We  can  conceive 
no  higher  human  spectacle  than  that  of  our 
Sovereign  Lady  thus  bowing  her  head  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  raising  it  again  by  the  Di- 
vine aid.  If  we  have  loved  her  in  her  years 
of  virtuous  happiness,  shall  we  not  venerate 
her  now  ?  And  this,  too,  will  be  his  doing, 
who  has  done  so  much  for  her,  and  for  us  1 
So  that  his  influence  is  yet  felt  in  the  work- 
ings of  that  sorrow  of  which  we  venture  to 
foresee  the  hallowed  uses. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Lives  of  Lord  Castlereagk 
and  Sir  Charles  Stewart.  By  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison.     London.     1861. 

2.  Correspondence^  Despatches^  and  other 
Papers  of  Viscount  Casilereagh,  Edited 
by  his  Brother.  Third  Series.  London. 
1856. 

3.  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  V Empire.  Par 
M.  Thiers.     Vols,  xviii.,  xix.   Paris,    1861. 

4.  Supplementary  Despatches^  Correspond- 
ence,  and  Memoranda  of  Arthur  Dnke  of 
Wellington.    Vol.  viii.     London.     1861. 

Wb  are  accustomed  in  the  present  day  to 
strange  historical  rehabilitations,  and  to  the 
reversal  of  all  our  traditional  ideas  upon  the 
guilt  or  virtue  of  the  great  men  of  the  past. 
But  it  seems  hard  of  belief  that  this  process 
should  be  already  necessary  in  the  case  of  a 
statesman  whose  career  is  so  recent  as  Lord 
Castlereagh's.  Yet  the  mythical  mist  which 
rises  under  the  influence  of  the  strong  pas- 
sions of  party  had  already  gathered  round 
his  name  before  he  had  ceased  to  live.  He 
was  even  then  associated  in  the  minds  of  a 
large  part  of  the  community  with  a  cause  for 
which  he  had  no  sympathy;  charged  with 
the  I'esponsibility  of  meaaures  which  he  had 
done  his  best  to  avert ;  and  vilified  for  hos- 
tility to  the  liberties  of  mankind  which  it 
had  been  the  main  work  of  his  life  to  vindi- 
cate. The  energies  of  a  whole  school  of 
political  writers  were  devoted  to  the  task  of 
persuading  his  countrymen  that  he  was  the 
English  representative  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
and  an  accomplice  in  every  freak  of  tyranny 
that  was  perpetrated  from  Warsaw  to  Cadiz. 
Even  after  l^is  labours  in  his  country's  service 
had  brought  his  life  to  a  premature  and  ter- 
rible close,  the  animosity  of  his  enemies  did 
not  relent  They  had  many  things  to  avenge 
which  political  partisans  are  slow  to  forgive. 
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Ho  had  Dot  only  excluded  them  ibr  many 
years  from  power,  but  he  had  succeeded  in 
spite  of  the  prophecies  of  evil  with  which 
tbey  had  pursued  his  policy.   He  had  attained 
the  objects  which  they  had  declared  imprac- 
ticable, aod  carried  through  to  a  glorious 
triumph  the  measures  which  they  had  stig- 
matised as  imbecile.     Forced  to  admit  the 
success  of  bis   policy,  they  were  driven  to 
avenge  themselves  upon  his  motives.  Against 
criticism  of  this  kind  a  statesman  who  has 
the  foreign  policy  of  an  empire  to  conduct  is 
almost  defenceless.     The  obscurity  in  which 
diplomatic  transactions  are  necessarily  shroud- 
ed will  probably  conceal  from  the  public  eye 
the  circiunstances  upon  which  his  justification 
rests.    The  necessity  of  sparing  the  feelings 
of  powerful  monarchs  or  ministers  elsewhere, 
and  of  hiding  the  faults  and  follies  of  men 
whom  it  would  be  injurious  to  English  inte- 
rests to  offend,  often  forces  him  to  be  silent, 
where  silence  is  interpreted  by  his  enemies  as 
confession.     Lord   Castlereagh   was  not  the 
man  to  jeopardise  the  meanest  English  inte- 
rest for  the  sake  of  refuting  some  calumnia- 
tor of  his  own  good  name.    The  tyranny  of 
the  Southern  monarchies,  and  the  assump- 
tions of  the  Holy  Alliance,  had  aroused  an 
abondance   of    bitter  and    resentful   feeling 
among  educated  Englishmen.     It  was  easy  to 
persuade  men  that  the  minister  who  always, 
as  became  his  office,  spoke  in  public  with 
coortesy   of  the   Allies   of  England,  shared 
their  maxims  of  government,  and  acquiesced 
in  their  policy  to  secondary  states.     The  im- 
pression was  strengthened  by  the  measures  of 
domestic  repression  which  it  fell  to  him  to 
defend  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which, 
evea  when  levelled  against  assassination-plots, 
are  always  unpopular  in  England.     Thus  the 
belief  that  Lord  Castlereagh  was   the  arch 
enemy  of  freedom   all  over  the  world  was 
widely  spread,  and  came  to  be  almost  an  arti- 
cle of  faith  with  the  school  of  writers  and 
public  men  who  prepared  the  English  soil  for 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  reaped  its  earliest  fruits. 
A  lie,  however,  according  to  the  Chinese 
proverb,  has  no  legs,  and  in  course  of  time 
this  article  of  popular  belief  began  to  lose  its 
footing.    Those  who  once  despairingly  con- 
sidered *  a  Whig  administration  to  h%  about 
as  probable  as  a  thaw  in  Zembla,'  have  since 
by  force  of  habit  come  to  look  on  themselves 
as  possessing  a  kind  of  tenant-right  to  office. 
And  this  improvement  in  their  political  cli- 
mate has  effected  an  evident  thaw  in  their 
sentiments.    They  feel  towards  calumniators 
of  administrations  ahd    critics    of   foreign 
policy  much  as  usurpers  are  said  to  feel  to 
^  tyrannicides  to   whom   they  owe  their 
thrones.    Moreover,  the  just  Nemesis  which 
generally  decrees  that  partisans  shall  be  forced 


to  do  in  office  precisely  that  which  they  most 
loudly  decried  in  opposition,  has  not  failed  to 
dog  the  footsteps  of  Lord  Ca&tlereagh's  de- 
tractors. Since  the  Whigs  have  passed  Irish 
Arms  Acts  and  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  their  partisans  have  been  less  keen  to 
infer  from  similar  measures  an  inveterate  hos- 
tility to  freedom.  And  after  the  exposition 
which  the  model  Republic  has  presented  to  the 
world  of  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  freedom 
in  the  presence  of  domestic  revolt,  we  shall 
probably  hear  less  for  the  future  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh's  milder  measures  of  repression. 
Facts  also  have  told  heavily  in  his  favour. 
Recent  events  have  indisposed  the  mass  of 
writers  on  the  Liberal  side  to  formulate  so 
precisely  as  of  .old  the  wickedness  of  Trans- 
alpine powers  interposing  in  the  internal  poli- 
tics of  Italy.  No  one  now  dreams  of  pro- 
fessing that  sympathy  for  the  extinguished 
nationalities  of  Norway  and  Genoa,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  so  many  bitter  invectives 
against  him  five-and-forty  years  ago.  And, 
a^r  the  experience  of  many  revolutions,  his 
hostility  to  the  secret  societies  and  socialist 
conspirators  of  the  Continent  is  not  viewed 
by  Whig  magnates  with  the  uncompromising 
condemnation  which  they  hurled  at  it  in  days 
when  the  disenchantment  of  politicians  had 
not  progressed  as  far  as  it  has  now. 

We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  hope  that 
Sir  Archibald  Alison  is  right  in  believing 
that  the  period  is  a  favourable  one  for  clear- 
ing up  the  delusiofis  that  prevail  in  respect 
to  Lord  Castlereagh^s  character  and  motives. 
It  is  time  to  substitute  for  the  popular  nayth 
a  juster  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  great 
statesman  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  rescue 
ing  Europe  from  the  modern  *  scourge  of 
God.'  Sir  Archibald  has  many  qualifications 
for  the  task.  The  study  of  a  lifetime  has 
made  him  familiar  with  the -period  of  history 
to  which  it  relates ;  and  since  his  History 
was  composed,  a  considerable  mass  of  new 
materials  have  been  given  to  the  world. 
There  was  room  for  a  narrative  which  should 
work  up  the  Castlereagh  correspondence  in  a 
connected  fomi,  and  present  in  an  English 
dress  the  matter  which  M.  Thiers's  industry 
has  disinterred  from  the  archives  at  Paris. 
These  documents  he  has  welded  into  his 
biography  with  his  usual  pains-taking  elabo- 
ration ;  and  an  additional  interest  is  given  to 
the  work  by  a  number  of  hitherto  unpublished 
letters  which  he  has  been  permitted  to  select 
from  the  papers  of  the  late  Lord  London- 
derry. An  impartial  biographer  he  cannot 
with  accuracy  be  called,  for  his  mind  could 
hardly  have  escaped  bias  from  the  feelings 
with  which  he  regarded  those  to  wh^pm  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  dear.  But  his  labours  have 
all  the  heartiness  of  a  labour  of  love,,  and 
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their  partiality  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  efforts  of  those  whose 
judgments  have  been  warped  by  a  bias  more 
marked  and  less  commendable.  His  brush 
opportunely  fills  in  the  lights  that  belonged 
to  a  character  which  so  many  writers  have 
striven  to  paint  in  shadows  almost  unrelieved.* 
Lord  Castlereagh  filled  several  important 
positions,  and  took  part  in  many  great  events ; 
but  prudent  panegyrists  will  confine  their  at- 
tention to  his  career  as  Foreign  Secretary 
during  the  ten  closing  years  of  his  life.  It  is 
upon  them  that  his  title  to  fame  must  exclu- 
sively rest.  The  other  transactions  in  which 
he  was  mixed  up  hardly  reflect  much  light 
upon  his  name.  Whatever  he  was  set  to  do, 
he  did  it  well  and  honestly  with  all  his  might ; 
but  it  was  not  always  that  which  suited  nim 
the  best,  or  in  which  the  greatest  credit  was 
to  be  won.  A  certain  admiration  is  duo  to 
skill  in  whatever  occupation  it  is  displayed, 
and  therefore,  we  cannot  refuse  to  admire  the 
skill  with  which  he  effected  the  Irish  Union. 
But  still  we  should  prefer  to  dwell  on  any 
other  display  of  administrative  ability  than 
that  which  consists  of  bribing  knaves  into 
honesty,  and  fools  into  common  sense.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  we  may  fairly  throw  upon 
his  superiors  the  responsibility  of  the  policy 
that  he  was  charged  to  carry  out.  In  emer- 
gencies so  critical  as  that  which  followed  the 
rebellion  of  1798,  all  faithful  servants  of  the 
Crown  were  bound  to  set  almost  a  military 
value  upon  the  virtue  of  prompt  obedience. 
And  it  13  also  true  that  we  must  try  even  the 
conijuct  of  his  superiors  in  some  degree  by  a 
military  test  In  the  supreme  struggle  of 
social  order  against  anarchy,  we  cannot  deny 
to  the  champions  of  civilised  society  the 
moral  latitude  which  is  by  common  consent 
accorded  to  armed  men  fighting  for  their 
country  against  a  foreign  foe.  It  is  no  re- 
proach to  a  General  on  active  service  that  he 
has  used  either  bribes  or  spies  in  furtherance 
of  his  operations  against  the  enemy.  There 
are  emergencies  when  the  conspirator  at 
home  is  more  dangerous  to  all  that  society 
holds  dear  than  any  enemy  abroad.  No 
casuistry,  however  subtle,  can  draw  a  tenable 
line  of  distinction  between  the  two  cases,  so 
that  the  weapon  which  is  lawful  for  the  sol- 
dier shall  be  forbidden  to  the  statesman.  A 
moment's  reflection  upon  considerations  such 
as  these  will  serve  to  clear  Lord  Castlereagh's 
memory  from  any  imputation  in  consequence 
of  the  part  which  he  took  in  carrying  into 

*  As  a  second  edition  will  probably  be  called  for 
at  an  early  period,  Sir  Archibald  will  permit  tw  to 
soggeBt  that  the  printer  has  occasionally  taken  very 
unwarraotable  liberties  both  with  names  and  dates, 
and  that  the  proof-sheets  therefore^ require  a  more 
than  ordinarily  careful  revision. 


effect  Mr.  Pitt's  groat  idea.  The  independ- 
ence of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  a  position 
from  which  it  was  absolutely  indispensable  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  if  the  integrity  of  the 
empire  was  to  be  preserved.  It  naturally 
never  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  doing 
anything  contrary  to  morality  or  honour  in 
bribing'  the  garrison  to  open  the  gates.  Still 
such  employments  are  more  inevitable  than 
honourable ;  and  the  achievements  to  which 
they  lead  are  not  held  to  confer  renown.  He 
reaped  a  reward,  richer  than  renown,  in  the 
blessings  he  conferred  on  the  two  nations 
whom  he  has  made  one.  This  generation, 
that  has  watched  the  growing  prosperity  of 
Ireland,  and  the  calamities  into  which  other 
empires  have  been  plunged  by  co-ordinate 
and  independent  legislatures  under  one  crown, 
ought  to  remember  rather  with  gratitude  than 
with  cavil  the  manliness  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  performed  his  distasteful  oflSce. 

His  war  administration  is  another  portion  of 
Lord  Castlereagh's  career  which  his  admirers 
would  wish  to  pass  over  with  a  light  hand. 
His  selection  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  over  the 
heads  of  many  older  officers,  to  command  the 
Spanish  army,  in  spite  of  the  murmurs  of  the 
lovers  of  routine,  was   an   instance  of  that 
intuitive  power  of  measuring  men's  intellects 
and  hearts  which  afterwards  gave  him  such 
a  singular  ascendency  in  negotiation.     But  in 
the  ordinary  duties  of  his  oflBce  he  was  not 
so  happy.     The  Walcheren  expedition  was  a 
heavy  set-off  on  the  other  side.     His  strengUi 
did  not  lie  in  skilful  administration      It  is  a 
gift  possessed  but  by  few,  and  very  rarely 
possessed  in  conjunction  with  any  breadth  of 
political  view.     It  was  not,  however,  in  such 
an  office  as  this  that  his  fame  was  to  be  won. 
A  War  Minister  must  find  his  reward  in  his 
conscience  or  his  salary :  he  must  not  look 
for  fame.     It  is  only  a  very  pale  and  reflected 
glory  that  he  will  derive  from  a  successful 
war.     All  the  visible  and  palpable  merit  of  a 
victory  is  the  commander's,  and  few  people 
bestow  a  thought  upon  the  humble  drudge  in 
a  London  office  who  has  schemed  and  toiled 
to  furnish  him   with   the  materials  for  his 
splendid  deeds.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
there   be   a  dis^ter,  the  importance  of  the 
War  Office  is  immediately  remembered.    A 
commander  must  be  strangely  deficient  in 
ingenuity  if  he  cannot  impute  his  mishap  to 
some  want  of  men,  or  money,  or  warlike  ma- 
terials; and  for  that  want  a  discerning  nation 
will  always  hold  the  War  Minister  to  blame. 
No  one  dreams  of  attributing  to  Lord  Liver^ 
pool  or  Lord  Bathurst  the  faintest  share  in 
the   triumphs  of  the  Peninsula;  but  every 
one  is  agreed  in  giving  to  Lord  Gastlerei^h 
full  credit  for  the  failure  of  the  Walcheren 
expedition.         Digitized  by  VjUU^IC 
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The  unhappy  qnarrel  with  Mr.  Canning — 
of  which  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  it  was  due 
less  to  the  &alt  of  either  principal  than  to 
the  mismanagement  of  their  friends — proved 
indirectly  of  great  service  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  fortunes.  Its  indirect  and  ultimate 
effect  was  to  remove  him  from  the  War 
Office,  for  which  he  had  little  aptitude,  to 
the  Foreign  OflBce,  which  was  eminently 
suited  to  his  pecnliar  talents.  His  gifb  was 
to  manage  men,  whether  as  individuals  or  in 
masses.  He  displayed  it  on  a  small  scale  and 
in  a  baser  sphere  when  he  held  office  in  Ire- 
land. It  showed  itself  in  far  grander  propor- 
tions during  the  period  in  which,  to  use  M. 
Thiers's  expression,  *  he  was  England  herself 
in  the  camp  of  the  Coalition,'  and  as  such 
held  the  destiny  of  the  Continent  in  his 
hands.  It  is  with  the  year  1812  that  his  real 
greatness  begins.  It  was  a  greatness  of  the 
kind  that  brings  with  it  more  of  immediate 
than  of  posthumous  fame.  A  diplomatist's 
services  are  recognized  at  the  moment  they 
are  rendered.  When  a  nation  has  waited 
with  feverish  anxiety  for  the  result  of  long 
n^otiations  or  the  operations  of  some  loose- 
ly-joined alliance,  and  they  are  at  last  con* 
dacted  to  a  fortunate  issue,  the  general  feel- 
ing of  relief  finds  vent  in  hearty  gratitude  to 
the  successful  diplomatist.  When  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  returned  from  Vienna  in  1814,  the 
whole  House  of  Commons  rose  to  receive 
him  as  he  came  in.  Even  Mr.  Whitbread's 
sleepless  hostility  was  hushed  for  a  moment, 
and  he  joined  his  unwilling  tribute  of  admi- 
ration to  the  general  applause.  He  only  ex- 
pressed the  general  feeling.  The  nation 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  services  which 
had  brought  so  terrible  a  contest  to  a  close ; 
bat  its  gratitude  passed  away  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  moment  A  diplomatist's 
glory  is  the  most  ephemeral  of  all  the  forms 
of  that  transient  reward.  There  is  nothing 
in  bis  achievements  which  appeals  to  the 
imagination  :  nothing  which  art  can  illus- 
trate, or  tradition  retain,  or  history  portray. 
A  military  commander  is  more  fortunate  in 
his  vocation.  All  his  achievements  are  a 
succession  of  dramatic  effects ;  each  of  his 
advantages  gained  by  one  sudden  and  skilful 
blow  ;  ^e  effort  by  which  the  destinies  of 
whole  nations  are  decided,  and  which  puts  to 
the  uttermost  test  every  quality  of  mind  and 
heart,  is  concentrated  into  a  few  hours.  The 
excitement  is  contagious  to  his  countrymen 
who  are  spectators  of  his  deeds,  and  to  the 
posterity  which  reads  of  them.  The  narra- 
tive of  the  campaigns  of  the  Great  War  is 
almost  as  fascinating  now  as  it  was.  when 
every  reader  felt  that  it  might  be  his  turn 
next  to  see  his  own  earthly  fortunes  staked 
npon  a  battle,,  or  to  endure  all  the  hopeless 


ruin  which  was  expressed  in  the  word  defeat. 
But  there  is  nothing  dramatic  in  the  success- 
es of  a  diplomatist.  His  victories  are  made 
up  of  a  series  of  microscopic  advantages :  of 
a  judicious  suggestion  here,  of  an  opportune 
civility  there ;  of  a  wise  concession  at  one 
moment,  and  a  far-sighted  persistence  at  an- 
other; of  sleepless  tact,  immovable  calmness, 
and  patience  that  no  folly,  no  provocation,  no 
blunders  can  shake.  But  there  is  nothing 
exciting  in  the  exercise  of  excellences  suCh 
as  these.  A  list  of  such  exploits  lends  no 
fascination  to  a  narrative.  Writers  will  not 
encumber  their  pages  with  a  throng  of  minute 
circumstances,  which  are  individually  trivial, 
though  in  the  aggregate  they  effect  results  of 
vast  importance;  and  readers  would  not  be 
found  to  read  them  if  they  did.  The  result 
is,  that  while  the  services  of  a  commander  are 
celebrated  with  almost  undiminished  enthu- 
siasm from  age  to  age,  the  services  of  a 
diplomatist  fade  rapidly  away  from  a  nation's 
memory.  Lord  Castleroagh's  performances 
are  therefore  incapable,  by  their  very  nature, 
of  being  fully  represented  in  a  narrative.  It 
can  only  be  said  of  him  generally  that  he 
found  Europe  at  war  and  that  he  left  it  at 
peace.  The  merit  was  far  from  being  entire- 
ly his,  and  his  share  would  be  very  difficult 
to  apportion.  The  heaviest  part  of  the  bur- 
den fell  upon  the  combatants.  He  could 
only  pave  the  way  for  military  triumphs  and 
put  them  to  good  use  when  they  were  won. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Allies  in  1813,  1814,  the 
strategy  was  the  weakest  point  and  the 
diplomacy  was  the  strongest  Napoleon  was 
not  crushed  by  generalship,  but  by  over- 
whelming force ;  and  it  was  to  the  skill  of 
diplomatists  that  the  concentration  of  that 
overwhelming  force  was  due.  If  the  conflict 
could  have  been  decided  by  any  conceivable 
exertion  of  military  genius,  the  hesitating 
counsels  and  sluggish  tactics  of  the  Allies 
would  never  have  overborne  Napoleon ;  but 
the  disparity  of  resources  was  too  enormous 
for  any  military  skill  to  turn  the  scale. 
Drained  as  France  was  of  men  and  money, 
it  was  a  matter  almost  of  calculation  that,  if 
the  Allies  «ould  only  be  kept  together,  they 
must  bear  Napoleon  to  the  earth  at  last 
Everything  depended  therefore. on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Coalition. 

The  marvellous  victories  of  Napoleon  dur- 
ing his  last  campaign  between  the  Mame  and 
the  Seine  sufficiently  indicate  what  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  the  Allies  if  any  great 
defection  had  considerably  reduced  the  in- 
equality of  force.  It  was  a  campaign,  there- 
fore, which,  at  least  in  its  later  and  more  de- 
cisive portion,  turned  a  great  deal  more  npon 
the  skill  of   diplomatists  than  of  generals. 
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The  bftttle  of  European  freedom  was  foDght, 
not  in  the  fields  of  Montmirail  and  Vau- 
champs,  but  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Alli- 
ance. And  it  was  a  struggle  of  which  the 
issue  was  often  doubtful,  and  the  maintenance 
always  arduous.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
the  combination  which  was  the  last  hope  of 
liberation  for  Europe  was  on  the  point  of 
crumbling  to  pieces.  The  Coalesced  Powers 
were  at  one  neither  in  the  material  objects 
they  had  in  view,  nor  in  the  feelings  with 
which  they  pursued  the  contest  Before  the 
battle  of  Leipsic  a  common  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  animated  them  all.  But  the  in- 
tensity of  this  feeling  sensibly  diminished  as 
Napoleon  retreated  from  their  frontiers. 
They  began  then  to  think  more  of  re-capture 
than  defence,  more  of  what  they  should  take 
from  his  weakness  than  what  they  should  save 
from  his  aggression.  Each  coveted  some  one 
particular  portion  of  the  spoil,  and  was  ready 
to  risk  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  Alliance  to 
secure  it  Bernadotte,  at  the  head  of  the 
Swedish  forces,  wanted  Norway  for  his  adopt- 
ed country  in  the  first  instance,  and  Napo- 
leon's crown  for  himself  in  the  second.  Alex- 
ander, whose  contribution  to  the  resources  of 
the  war  fully  justified  him  in  claiming  the 
lion's  share  of  the  booty,* was  resolved  upon 
seizing  the  whole  of  Poland,  and  was  not  dis- 
inclined to  show  a  condescending  favour  to 
the  men  of  the  Revolution  and  at  the  same 
time  to  secure  to  himself  a  lasting  influence 
at  the  Tuileries,  by  selecting  Bernadotte  in- 
stead of  Louis  XVIII.  to  replace  Napoleon. 
Neither  of  these  aims  was  particularly  pleas- 
ing, either  to  Austria  or  Prussia.  It  was 
only  with  difficulty  that  the  Emperor  Francis 
had  been  induced  to  consent  to  the  dethrone- 
ment of  his  9on  in-law,  in  case  of  his  con- 
tinued refusal  of  fair  terms  of  peace ;  but  his 
legitimist  spirit  repudiated  with  scorn  the 
idea  of  abasing  his  own  kindred  in  order  to 
exalt  another  revolutionary  soldier  of  meaner 
talents  and  baser  origin.  Nor  could  Austria 
agree  to  abandon  to  a  rival,  whom  she  dread- 
ed at  least  as  much  as  France,  the  strategic 
vantage-ground  which  the  possession  of  the 
whole  Polish  frontier  would  give  to  Russia. 
The  Prussians  were  in  no  mood  te  give  much 
weight  to  considerations  of  mere  policy. 
Their  souls  were  filled  with  a  thirst  for  ven- 
geance, not  only  upon  Napoleon,  but  upon 
France.  They  longed  to  repay  themselves 
for  all  the  barbarities  which  the  French  army 
had  practised  in  Prussia,  by  inflicting  upon 
the  French  nation  the  utmost  possible  humi- 
litation,  and  devastating  every  province 
through  which  they  passed.  JJut  so  far  as 
the  all-absorbing  passion  left  room  for  calmer 
calculations  of  policy,  they  were  favourable, 
as  legitimists,  to  the  retom  of  the  Bourbons, 


and  they  looked  upon  the  entire  ab8oq>tion 
of  Poland  by  Russia  with  as  much  apprehen- 
sion as  the  Austrians.    The  future  disposal 
of  Saxony  was  in  the  same  way  a  bone  of 
contention    between   Austria    and    Pms&ia. 
Bavaria  had  joined  the  Alliance  tardily,  and 
fought  but  coldly  by  its  side,  for  she   well 
knew  that  the  abandonment  of  the  Tyrol  to 
Austria  would  be  to  her  the  chief  result  of 
the  victories  she  should  help  to  gain.    There 
were  also   minor    causes    of   disagreement 
Bernadotte  insisted  on  using  his  division  of 
the  Allied  forces  for  the  siibjugation  of  his 
own  particular  enemy  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  absolutely  declined  to  lead  them  across 
the  frontier  of  France.   By  this  plan  ho  hoped 
to  aggrandise  the  Swedisn  crown,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  smoothe  the  way  to  his  own  can- 
didature for  a  French  crown.    But  the  Allies 
were  naturally  incensed  at  seeing  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  troops    under  his   command 
diverted  from  the  common  cause,  and  em- 
ployed in  forwarding  his  own  personal  ambi- 
tion.   Then  there  were  difficulties  with  the 
Prussians,  because  they  would  practise  their 
system  of  devastation  not  only  on  the  French 
population,  who  might,  so  far  as  mefe  policy 
was  concerned,  be  safely  abandoned  to  their 
tender  mercies,  but  also  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Rhenish  and  Belgian  provinces,  whom  it 
was  important  to  conciliate ;  difficulties  with 
Alexander,  whose  policy  varied  from  day  to 
day  between  the  opposite  poles  of  chivalrous 
gentleness  and  fierce  revenge,  according  as 
vanity  or  anger  was  uppermost  in  his  mind; 
difficulties  with  Austria,  who  insisted  on  vio- 
lating the  Swiss  territory,  and  restoring  the 
old  governments,  in  spite  of  Alexander's  most 
solemn  promises  to  the  contrary. 

All  these  differences,  small  and  great,  were 
perpetually  threatening  the  very  existence  of 
the  Coalition.  Even  during  the  uninter- 
rupted course  of  prosperity  which  it  enjoyed 
from  the  victory  of  Leipsic  to  the  battle  of 
Brienne,  the  obvious  divergences  of  interest 
between  the  several  Allies  could  not  be  con- 
cealed. When  they  were  on  the  point  of  en- 
tering France,  and  their  hopes  were  at  the 
highest,  their  meetings  had  become  so  warm, 
and  the  difficulties  of  their  co-operation 
seemed  so  insuperable,  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  send  out  Lord  Castlereagh  to 
superintend  in  person  the  negotiations  which  . 
threatened  to  lead  to  such  sinister  results. 
Lord  Aberdeen,  in  a  letter  written  in  order  to 
hurry  him,  paints  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion in  lively  colours : — 

^  With  relation  to  the  enemy,  onr  situation  is 
as  gpod  as  possible ;  among  ourselves  it  is  quite 
the  reverse.  Everything  which  has  been  so  long 
smothered  is  now  bursting  forth.  Tour  presence 
is  absolutely  providential   If  you  come  wilhoat 
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partialitj  and  prejudice,  as  I  make  no  donbt  yon 
do,  in  spite  of  all  the  pains  taken  to  prevent  it, 
yon  will  be  able  to  perform  everything;  and  no 
words  are  sufficient  to  express  the  service  yon 
will  render.  I  am  miost  anxious  that  yon  should 
come.'— (Zord  Aberdeen  to  Lard  Oastlereaghj 
Jan.  6,  1814.) 

^  The  enemy  is,  in  my  view,  a  sonrce  of  danger 
nroch  less  to  be  dreaded  than  what  arises  among 
ourselves.  I  cannot  too  often  represent  to  yon 
tlio  real  state  of  the  minds  of  those  weak  men 
by  whom  Europe  is  governed.  The  seeming 
agreement  at  Langres  covered  distrust  and  hate. 
A  little  snocess  will  cement  them  again ;  but  if 
they  are  to  be  severely  tried  in  adversity,  their 
dissolution  is  certain.  Tour  presence  has  done 
much;  and  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  continne  to 
flcstain  them  in  misfortune;  but  without  it  they 
couM  not  exist.  It  is  not  a  bystander  who 
8pe&k?,  but  one  who  knows  what  their  rgal  feel- 
ings are,  and  who  knows  that  they  are  actuatt^d 
by  feelings  more  than  principle?.  In  all  events, 
I  am  heartily  rfjoiced.you  are  in  situation  to  see 
and  jadge  for  yourself  in  all  things.  It  will  do 
yoQ  no  barm  to  see  and  know  the  interior  of  a 
Coalition.'-^(Zor<^  Aberdeen  to  Lord  Castle' 
TMgh,  Feb,  28,  1814.) 

It  was  upon  England  that  the  responsibi- 
lity of  adjusting  these  interminable  disputes 
necessarily  fell.  She  was  the  only  power 
who  was  disinterested  in  the  discussion  of 
Continental  arrangements,  and  whose  lavish 
subsidies  gave  to  her,  during  the  continuance 
of  operations,  a  certain  hold  over  all  the 
Allies.  And  England  was  in  effect  Lord 
Castlereagh.'  The  estimate  of  his  influence, 
which  is  formed  even  by  so  unfavourable  a 
judge  as  M.  Thiers,  may  give  an  idea  of  the 
power  which  be  really  exercised  : — 

*Le  Cabinet  Britannique  se  d^cida  h,  envoyer 
le  plus  Eminent  de  ses  membres.  Lord  Oasife- 
wagh,  aupr^s  dn  Oongr^  ambnlant  de  la  Coali- 
tion poor  y  moddrer  les  passions,  y  maintenir 
r«ocor(],  y  faire  prevaloir  les  principaux  voeux  de 
VAngleterre,  et,  ces  vceux  satisfaits,  y  voter  en 
tooie  autre  chose  pour  les  resolutions  mod^r^ 
oonire  les  relations  extremes. . .  Aucun  lionime 
n'^iait  plus  propre  que  Lord  Castlereagh  de  rein- 
plir  une  pareille  mission.  Issn  d*une  lamille  Ir- 
landaise,  ardente  et  ^nergique,  11  portnit  en  lui 
cette  disposition  h^r^ditaire,  mais  temp^r^e  par 
tine  raison  supdrienre.  Elsprit  droit  et  p^ii^trant^ 
caractdre  ferme  et  prudent,  capable  tout  k  la  fois 
de  vigaeur  et  de  management,  ayant  dans  ses 
tnanieres  la  simplicity  tiere  des  Anglais,  il  dtait 
ap|H»lfe  4  exercer,  et  il  exerca  en  effet,  lu  plus 
gwnde  influence.  II  ^tait  sur  presque  toutes 
•choses  muni  de  pouvoirs  absolu-^.  Avec  eon 
caract^re,  avec  ses  instructions,  on  pouvait  dire 
de  loi  que  c'^tait  Angleterre  elle  m^ine  qui  se 
^eplacait  pour  se  rendre  au  camp  des  coalit^:*.' 
Perionne  n'eut  voulu  sans  lui  prendre  un  parti 
on  donner  une  r^ponse.  C'^iait  &  qui  le  verrait, 
»qui  reoiretiendrait  le  premier  pour  le  gagner^ 
8a  cause.' 

At  a  time  when  the  happiness  of  all  Eu- 
rope depended  on  the  will  of  half  a  dozen 


sovereigns  and  ministers,  this  personal  ascen- 
dency was  of  incalculable  value.  It  enabled 
him,  on  more  than  one  critical  occasion,  to 
avert  disagreements  or  errors  which  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  liberation  of  tJie  world. 
Two  occasions  deserve  especially  to  be  remem- 
bered. After  the  battle  of  Montereau  the 
situation  of  the  Allies  was  verj^  critical.  Na- 
poleon had  shown  them,  not  only  that  they 
were  no  match  for  him  in  equal  'fight,  but  that 
he  could  set  at  defiance  even  a  considerable 
superiority  of  numbers.  The  odds  against 
which  he  had  been  fighting  were  three  to 
one  at  the  very  least;  and  it  had  become 
Quite  evident  from  a  succession  of  defeats 
tnat,  unless  they  conld  bring  up  a  larger  force 
against  him,  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  and  with 
it  the  CoaNtion,  were  at  an  end.  There  was 
but  one  reinforcement  within  reach.  A  large 
body  of  Russians  and  Prussians,  under  Btllow 
and  Winzingerode,  were  lying  inactive  in  the 
Low  Coilntries,  because  they  belonged  to  the 
division  which  Bernadotte  commanded  ;  and 
Bernadotte,  with  the  vision  of  an  Imperial 
crown  glittering  before  his  eyes,  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  no  soldiers  under  his  orders 
should  violate  the  old  frontier  of  France.  At 
the  head  quarters  at  Bar-sur-Aube  every  one 
saw  the  peril,  and  knew  the  remedy.  There 
was  no  dispute  about  the  matter,  that  unless 
more  troops  could  be  brought  up  Napoleon 
must  win ;  and  that  the  only  escape  from  im- 
minent disaster  was  to  direct  Bdlow's  division 
to  disregard  the  orders  of  Bernadotte,  and  to 
advance.  But  every  one  shrank  from  the 
danger  of  irritating  the  Crown  Prince's  un- 
stable fidelity  into  open  defection,  and  pro- 
voking him  to  fall  upon  the  communications 
of  the  Allies.  Alexander  declared  the  diflS- 
culty  to  be  insurmountable ;  and  the  majority 
of  the  council  of  war  had  already  pronounced 
in  favour  of  an  immediate  retreat  If  their 
opinion  had  prevailed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  Napoleon  in  a  few  months  would 
have  again  reigned  as  far  as  the  Vistula.  A 
short  respite  would  have  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  another  powerful  army  ;  and  a  disas- 
trous retreat  would  have  melted  away  the 
Coalition,  and  have  encouraged  the  malcon- 
tent courts  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg  to 
welcome  back  with  open  arms  the  conqueror 
who  had  once  before  made  them  great  at 
Germany's  expense,  and  might  be  expected  to 
do  so  again.  Lord  Castlereagh  saw  the  criti- 
cal character  of  the  emergency ;  and,  to  uso 
Mr.  Thiers'  expression,  *  se  levant  soudaine- 
ment,  et  agissant  comme  une  sorte  de  Provi- 
dence qui  disposait  de  tout,'  at  once  took  the 
responsibility  upon  himself.  He  had  formed 
his  estimate  of  Bernadotte's  character,  and 
was  convinced  that  he  would  neither  lose  the 
English  subsidy,  nor  the  hope  of  adding  the! 
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crown  of  Norway  to  that  of  Sweden,  for  the 
sajce  of  a  point  of  honour.  Having  formed 
his  opinion,  his  immediate  impulse  was  to  act 
upon  it  without  hesitation  or  reserve.  He 
could  not  comprehend  the  hesitation  of  his 
colleagues,  whose  intellects  were  as  sagacious 
as  his  own,  but  who  dared  not  take  the  bold 
course  which'  they  knew  to  be  the  wisest. 
The  event  fully  confirmed  his  judgment. 
Billow's  and  Winzingerode's  divisions  were 
joined  to  Bltlcher's ;  Soissons  was  taken  ;  and 
Napoleon  found  that  even  his  genius  could 
not  resist  the  force  which  was  concentrated 
against  him  on  the  field  of  Laon.  Berna- 
dotte  meanwhile,  after  a  little  growling,  put 
the  affront  into  his  pocket ;  and  the  consci- 
ousness that  he  had  been  found  out,  exercised 
a  most  salutary  influence  upon  his  %ubsequent 
behaviour. 

During  the  negotiations  at  Vienna,  which 
followed  the  fall  oF  Napoleon,  Europe  was  be- 
holden to  Lord  Castlereagh  for  the  same 
quick  judgment  of  character,  and  the  same 
happy  boldness  in  trusting  to  it.  From  the 
moment  that  Alexander  crossed  the  Vistula, 
he  had  conceived  the  project  of  repaying 
Russia  for  all  the  efforts  she  was  making,  and 
all  the  sufferings  she  had  undergone,  by  an- 
nexing the  whole  of  Poland  to  his  empire. 
Prussia  he  proposed  to  indemnify  by  confis- 
cating Saxony  for  her  benefit ;  and  Austria, 
he  thought,  might  be  left  to,  make  good  her 
own  losses  on  the  side  of  Italy.  Such  a 
scheme  was  clearly  incompatible  with  the 
security  of  Europe.  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
not  wholly  engrossed  by  the  dangers  and  the 
policy  of  the  present.  He  saw  that,  in  the 
future,  the  cloud  of  war  was  quite  as  likely 
to  rise  on  the  side  of  Russia  as  of  France.  He 
was  utterly  disinclined,  therefore,  to  thrust 
Austria  into  her  very  jaws — Austria  who  was 
England's  ancient  and  tme  ally,  and  bound 
to  her  by  the  only  bond  of  union  that  en- 
dures, the  absence  of  all  clashing  interests. 
But  Alexander  insisted.  He  wished  to  itiake 
it  a  preliminary  to  all  negotiation.  When 
the  Congress  assembled  at  Vienna,  and  the 
map  of  Europe  lay  upon  the  table,  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  Poland,  with  the  words,  C^eat  d 
moi!  He  had  200,000  men  in  Poland,  and 
the  Allies  might  come  and  turn  them  out  if 
they  could.  His  throne,  he  added,  would 
not  be  safe,  if,  after  all  his  sacrifices,  he  came 
back  to  Russia  empty  handed.  It  was  evident 
tliat  his  heart  was  set  upon  the  acquisition, 
and  that  if  he  yielded  at  all  it  would  only  be 
to  force.  As  one  of  his  generals  observed, 
*Avec  600,000  hommes  on  ne  n6gocie  pas 
beaucoup.'  With  Napoleon  still  at  Elba,  and 
Europe  still  bleeding  from  the  wounds  of 
twenty  years  of  war,  a  more  timid  man  than 
Lord  Castlereagh  might  have  hesitated  before 


breaking  up  an  alliance  which  had  done  such 
splendid  deeds,  and  plunging  npon  the  mere 
calculations  of  a  far-sighted  policy  into  a  fresh 
struggle  almost  as  formidable  as  that  which 
he  had  just  concluded.  But  he  seems  to 
have  been  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
truth,  that  a  willingness  on  good  cause  to  go 
to  war  is  the  best  possible  security  for  peace. 
He  had  no  desire  to  procure  for  his  country 
that  pacific  reputation  which  she  has  earned 
in  later  times,  and  which  has  in  ten  years 
cost  her  a  war  with  one  first-rate  power  and 
brought  her  to  the  brink  of  war  with  another. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  form  a  new  coalition 
against  the  new  enemy.  By  engagements 
which  subsequently  took  the  form  of  a  more 
general  treaty  between  England,  France,  and 
Austria,  it  was  agreed  that  the  demands  of 
Russia  and  Prussia  upon  Saxony  and  Poland 
should  be  resisted,  if  necessary,  by  force ;  and 
the  proportions  in  which  the  Allies  were  to 
contribute  to  the  conduct  of  the  new  war 
were  laid  down.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  re- 
ceived secret  information  of  the  preparations 
that  were  being  made,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  finances  were  in  too  desperate 
a  condition  to  risk  the  chances  of  another 
war. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  one  or  two  isolated 
successes  that  Lord  Castlcreagh's  foreign  po- 
licy ought  to  be  tried.  It  is  best  judged  by 
its  general  results.  During  the  war  his  aim 
was  to  overthrow  Napoleon  and  to  reduce 
France  within  her  ancient  limits.  After  the 
war  his  aim  'was  to  uphold  the  balance  of 
power,  and  so  to  secure  lasting  peace  to 
Europe.  When  the  direction  of  England's 
foreign  policy  passed  from  his  hands,  both 
objects  had  been  attained.  Not  only  was 
Napoleon  overthrown,  but  for  one  generation 
at  least  the  warlike  passions  Napoleon  had 
evoked  were  stilled,  and  all  the  changes  that 
Napoleon's  genius  had  achieved  were  effaced. 
For  forty  years  the  peace  of  Europe  fiodnshed 
undisturbed  by  one  single  conflict  between 
any  of  the  five  great  Powers  who  adjusted 
their  differences  at  Vienna.  There  have  been 
revolutionary  disturbances  in  suflScient  abun- 
dance ;  and  order  has  been  frequently  restored 
by  foreign  intervention  upon  one  side  or  the 
other.  But  as  far  as  international  relations 
are  concerned  there  has  been  no  rupture  in 
Europe  important  enough  to  have  been  dig- 
nified by  historians  with  the  name  of  war.* 
Europe  has  not  enjoyed  so  long  a  repose  from 
the  curse  of  war  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Such  an  achievement  is  an  ample 
justification  of  the  acts  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  and  of  the  minister  who  bore  ao  large 
a  part  in  shaping  its  decrees. 

It  is  discouraging  for  future  pacificators  to 
reflect  that  the  treaties  which  have  been  so 
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rieli  in  the  blessings  of  peace  should  have 
been  the  object  of  censure  roore  unsparing 
and  more  pertinacious  than  has  followed  Lord 
North's  most  eventful  blunders,  or  Napoleon's 
bloodiest  excesses.  But  ever}'  adjustment 
between  rival  claimants  must  always  leave 
dissatisfaction  upon  many  sides,  and  probably 
upon  all  sides,  if  the  adjustment  be  a  fair  one. 
Every  pacification,  moreover,  must  vi  termini 
be  distasteful  to  those  to  whom  war  brings 
pleasure  or  profit :  every  guarantee  of  social 
order  must  be  odious  to  those  who  pine  for 
importance,  and  who  know  that  it  is  hard  to 
win  in  quiet  times.  And  the  very  solidity  of 
the  structure  has  a^jgravated  the  animosity  of 
its  assailants.  If  the  censors  of  the  treaties 
of  Vienna  have  been  unusually  pertinacious, 
it  is  because  the  results  which  those  treaties 
effected  have  been  unusually  enduring. 

Undoubtedly  the  arrangements  of  Vienna 
were  not  absolute  perfection  ;  nor  have  they 
in  all  eases  been  proof  even  for  the  limited 
period  of  forty  years  against  the  destructive 
agencies  that  prey  upon  political  organisa- 
tions. All  the  failures  that  have  taken  place 
have  arisen  from  one  cause :  the  practice  of 
foreign  intervention  in  domestic  quarrels. 
There  is  no  practice  which  the  experience  of 
nations  more  uniformly  condemns,  and  none 
which  governments  more  consistently  pursue. 
Domestic  discord  is  bad  enough ;  but  the 
passions  which  provoke  it  burn  themselves 
out  at  last ;  and  tlie  contending  parties  are 
eventually  schooled  by  each  other  into  the 
moderation  which  alone  makes  the  co-exist- 
ence of  freedom  and  order  possible.  But  if 
foreign  intervention  on  either  'side  be  once 
threatened,  much  more  if  it  be  carried  out,  a 
venom  is  infused  into  the  conflict  which  no 
reaction  weakens,  and  no  revenge  exhausts. 
The  lesson  has  been  taught  in  recent  times 
by  abundant  instances,  and  still  seems  to  have 
been  taught  in  vain.  The  history  of  the  last 
seventy  years  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of 
national  prosperity  which  these  well-meant 
interventions  have  caused.  Often  they  ruin 
at  once  the  party  on  whose  behalf  they  are 
made ;  and  even  if  they  bring  to  it  a  seeming 
victory  at  first,  they  ruin  it  not  less  effectually 
in  the  end.  Incurable  impotence  and  decay 
is  the  almost  certain  punishment  of  civil 
triumphs  won  with  foreign  arms.  The  power- 
ful monarchs  who  assembled  at  Pilnitz  did 
not  find  themselves  equal  to  the  task  of  dra- 
gooning the  French  nation  into  loyalty ;  but 
they  succeeded  in  provoking  that  sanguinary 
outburst  of  revolutionary  fury  which  laid 
Europe  waste  for  twenty  years,  and  whose 
force  is  not  expended  now.  The  *  untoward 
event'  at  Navarino,  by  forcing  an  artificial 
and  premature  freedom  upon  Greece,  has  only 
resulted  in  the  production  of  two  *  sick  men ' 


instead  of  one.  Damascus  has  recently  fur- 
nished us  with  a  commentary  upon  our  wis- 
dom and  liberality,  in  presenting  Syria,  at  the 
cannon's  mouth,  with  a  form  of  government 
of  European  manufacture.  And  Laybach — 
the  only  one  of  the  interventions  of  this  cen- 
tury which  Lord  Castlereagh  lived  to  see  and 
to  condemn — is  now  bearing  fruit  before  our 
eyes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sovereigns 
who  assembled  there  were  actuated  ip  what 
they  did  by  no  lust  of  territory,  but  only  by 
a  genuine  dread  of  the  revolutionary  spirit^ 
whose  power  and  whose  terrors,  they,  whose 
lives  had  been  past  in  fighting  against  its  ex- 
cesses, might  be  pardoned  for  overrating. 
But  whatever  their  intentions  were,  their  acts 
have  produceil  notliing  but  evil.  They  be- 
lieved that  they  were  only  quelling  a  military 
revolt,  masked,  as  the  recent  military  des- 
potisms had  been,  by  a  cloud  of  liberal  pro- 
fessions. But  in  the  resolutions  to  which 
they  came  they  were  really,  though  unwit- 
tingly, decreeing  that  Naples  should  languish 
under  forty  years  of  cruel  tyranny,  and  then 
alone  of  all  the  states  in  Italy  should  be  un- 
able to  escape  but  through  the  gates  of  a 
bloody  civil  war. 

Against  this  policy  Lord  Castlereagh,  who 
only  witnessed  its  beginnings,  protested  on 
every  occasion  on  which  it  was  attenipted. 
At  Aix-la-Chapelle  he  successfully  resisted  the 
desire  with  which  the  Allies  seem  to  have 
been  possessed  of  meddling  in  the  internal 
policy  of  France.  At  Troppau  and  Laybach 
he  stoutly  refused  the  concurrence  of  Great 
Britain,  and  refused  even  to  be  present,  lest 
his  presence  fehould  be  construed  into  acquies- 
cence. His  refusal  was  all  the  more  marked 
that  the  English  Ambassador  at  Vienna  had 
incautiously  promised  that  he  should  be  there ; 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  made  it  still  more  em- 
phatic by  absolutely  declining  an  invitation 
to  meet  Metternich  at  Hanover,  after  the  in- 
tervention in  Naples  had  taken  place.  Ho 
carried  out  his  objection  to  foreign  interven- 
tions consistently  to  the  end.  Almost  his 
last  despatch  was  an  earnest  appeal  personally 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  en- 
treating him  to  abstain  from  intervention  on 
behalf  of  the  Greeks,  and  labouring  to  dissi- 
pate the  indignation  which  the  murder  of  the 
Greek  patriarch  by  the  Turks  had  naturally 
roused  in  his  mind.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  Verona  to  protest  against  the 
French  intervention  in  Spain,  when  the  aber- 
ration came  upon  him  under  which  his  life 
was  cut  short.  If  the  alliances  which  he 
formed  have  been  broken  up,  and  the  map  of 
Europe  has  been  a  little  changed  since  his  time, 
these  political  protectorates  have  uniformly 
been  the  cause.  The  Crimean  war,  which 
has  broken  up  the  old  system  of  alliances,  was 
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caused  by  the  Russian  protectorate  in  Turkey ; 
the  Italian  war,  which  has  produced  so  many 
territorial  changes,  is  due  to  the  Austrian  and 
French  protectorates  in  Italy.  The  disruption 
of  the  Netherlands,  which  frustrated  one  of 
Lord  Castlereagh's  most  cherished  plans, 
-was  brought  about  by  the  protectorate  of 
Liberalism,  which  at  that  time  Louis  Philippe 
thought  it  prudent  to  assume.  The  natural 
consequence  of  that  revolution  was  that  Bel- 

fium  should  become  a  dependency  of  France, 
he  has  hitherto  escaped  that  fate,  thanks  in 
great  measure  to  the  skilful  guidance  of  the 
ablest  of  all  European  monarchs.  But  she 
has  ceased  to  perform  the  function  for  which 
she  was  destined  in  the  European  system. 
She  has  become  rather  a  prey  to  tempt  France, 
than  an  outpost  to  repel  her. 

But  though  it  is  evident  that  the  breaches 
in  the  structure  of  Vienna  have  been  made 
entirely  by  revolutions  and  their  foreign 
friends  or  foes,  the  assailants  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's policy  go  a  step  further,  and  main- 
tain that  these  revolutions  have  been  owing 
to  the  vicious  system  adopted  at  Vienna,  of 

Earcelling  out  the  populations  of  Europe  like 
erds  of  cattle  among  the  various  royal  liti- 
gants who  claimed  to  own  them.  This  was 
an  accusation  which  produced  a  great  effect 
at  the  time ;  and  made,  as  it  was,  in  igno- 
rance of  the  negotiations  by  which  these 
changes  were  effected,  and  the  imperious  ne- 
cessity that  exacted  them,it  was  not  wholly 
unreasonable.  It  is  much  more  perplexing 
to  comprehend  how  it  can  have  been  re- 
peated by  writers  of  our  own  day,  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  difficulties  Vinder  which 
the  Congress  undertook  its  labours.  It  is  fair  to 
remember  (though  it  is  often  forgotten)  that 
in  dealing  with  these  territorial  arrangements 
the  Congress  was  not  acting  with  free  hands. 
Its  proceedings  were  only  one  stage  in  a 
great  work,  by  the  past  of  which  it  was 
already  pledged,  and  to  whose  future  perma- 
nence it  was  bound  to  look.  It  must  be 
judged  in  connection  with  all  the  other  acts 
of  the  great  Alliance  by  which  Napoleon 
was  overthrown  and  Europe  set  free.  That 
Alliance  was  called  into  existence  to  rescue 
Europe  from  the  curse  of  a  military  tyranny. 
Whatever  was  necessary  to  effect  this  object, 
or  to  preserve  Europe  for  the  future  from  a 
like- fate,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Alliance  to 
carry  out.  But  the  Congress  did  not  consti- 
tute the  whole  of  their  efforts  for  this  end,  it 
only  crowned  and  perfected  them.  The 
Powers  entered  into  it,  pledged  to  arrange- 
ments to  which  they  had  consented  in  the 
hour  of  need,  and  to  which  they  owed  the 
combination  of  forces  by  which  the  fii-st  part 
of  their  great  task  had  been  achieved.  They 
had,  therefore,  not  only  future  safeguards  to 


provide,  but  past  pledges  to  redeem.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
had  assented  to  these  agreements  while  the 
war  was  going  on,  ard  it  was  not  open  to 
him  to  recede  from  them  when  he  had 
brought  it  to  a  prosperous  issue  by  their 
help. 

Most  of   the   arrangements   which    have 
been  found  fault  with,  either  then  or  since, 
were  made  in  pursuance  of  these  bargains 
into  which  he  had  entered  for  the  purpose  of 
swelling  the  forces  of  the  Alliance.     Bema- 
dotte  had  be^n   bought  by  the   cession  of 
Norway  at  the  Treaty  of  Abo,  the  provisions 
of  which  were .  accepted  by  Great  Britain. 
Austria  demanded  as  the  price  of  her  adhe- 
sion the  restoration  of  her  empire  to  the  pro- 
portions  of    1806,    which    was   accordingly 
guaranteed   by   the  secret    articles   of    the 
Treaty  of  Toplitz,  and  afterwards  more  ex- 
plicitly at  Frankfort.     But  in  1805  Austria 
was  in  possession  of  Venetia ;  so  that  before 
the   battle   of  Leipsic   was   fought,   it   was 
already  guaranteed  by  promises  which  could 
not  be  broken  that  Austria  should  be  an 
Italian  power.     The  same  treaty  secured  to 
Prussia  a  restoration  to  the  position  which 
she  held  in  the  same  year ;  and  the  territory 
assigned  to  her  involved  those  encroachments 
upon    Saxony  which  so  deeply  moved  the 
sympathies  of  the  English  Opposition.    Some 
recent  writei-s  have  blamed  the  Congress  for 
halting  in  the  work  of  mediatisation,  and 
leaving  Germany  in  the  comminuted  condi- 
tion which  is  ever  inviting  the  aggressions  or 
the  intrigues  of  her  two  powerful  and  com- 
pact  neighbours.      Whether   the   Congress 
would  have  judged  it  to  be  their  function  to 
throw  Europe  into  the  crucible  and  to  cask 
her  anew  on  a  theoretic  pattern,  may  well  be 
doubted.     But  the  treaties  which  the  neces- 
sities of  the  war  had  forced  the  Allies  to 
conclude   would  have  shut  them  out  from 
such  a  policy,  if  they  had  wished  to  enter  on. 
it.     As  their  armies  advanced  to  the  French 
frontier  they  were  naturally  more  intent  upon 
increasing  their  force  than  upon  remo<lelling 
the  map  of  Europe,  and  they  admitted  the 
minor  States,  who  had  formed  the  old  Con- 
federation  of  the   Rhine,   upon  very   easy 
terms.     To  all  these  treaties  England  was  a 
consenting  party.   Neither  the  promise  which 
secured   Norway   to    Bernadotte,    nor    that 
which  re-introduced  Austria  into  Italy,  nor 
those  which  limited  the  remodelling  of  Ger- 
many, could  be  repudiated  by  her  when  their 
purpose  had  been  served  and  the  considera- 
tion for  them  had  been  enjoyed.    So  strongly 
did  Lord  Castlereagh  recognise  the  oblifi:a- 
tions  which  had  been  contracted  in  the  crisis 
of  the  war,  that  he  extended  them  even  to 
Murat    At  the  ww^Piftnl,  ^lifn^iiLwer whelm- 
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ing  force  was  the  one  thing  needful,  Metter- 
nich  had  bought  Mnrat  by  promises  of  secu- 
rity. Great  Britain  had  upheld  the  claims  of 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  up  to  that  time  ;  but 
Lord  Castlereagh  at  once  acknowledged  as 
her  own  the  obligation  which  her  ally  had 
nndcrtaken,  and  restrained  the  British  agents 
from  any  molestation  of  Murat.  It  was  only 
when  he  began,  in  the  language  of  the  turf, 
*to  hedge,'  and  to  provide  by  secret  treachery 
against  the  possible  contingency  of  Napo- 
leon's success,  that  he  was  held  to  have 
forfeited  the  guarantee  of  the  Allies. 

These  were  the  pledges  the  Congress  had 
to  redeem  ;  but  it  had  also  safeguards  to  pro- 
Tide.  The  costly  peace  that  had  been  won, 
was  won  in  vain,  if  no  security  was  taken 
against  a  return  of  the  same  calamities.  The 
devastating  flood  had  been  forced  back  into 
its  ancient  bed  at  the  cost  of  incredible  sacri- 
fices; and  unless  dykes  were  built  to  restrain 
its  waters  for  the  future,  all  these  sacrifices 
would  be  required  again.  Therefore,  Lord 
Castlereagh  prevailed  upon  the  Allies  to 
guard  the  two  points  that  were  most  exposed, 
by  constructing  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  by  strengthening  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia.  The  first  was  effected  by  combin- 
ing Belgium  and  Holland ;  the  second,  by 
adding  Genoa  and  some  other  districts  to 
Piedmont  Of  the  wisdom  of  the  second  of 
these  arrangements  no  question  has  been 
made  in  our  day,  bitterly  as  it  was  impugned 
by  Mr.  Brougham  and  others  at  the  time. 
The  first  has  undoubtedly  fjliled.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  was  ever  strong  enough  for  the 
work  it  was  set  to  do ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  fragment,  which  was  en- 
couraged by  France  to  break  away,  is  both 
tincqaal  and  indisposed  to  the  task.  When 
once  France  has  made  up  her  mind  to  set 
Europe  at  defiance,  the  occupation  of  Bel- 
gium will  be  a  mere  military  promenade. 
But  in  justice  to  Lord  Castlereagh  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  scheme  as  he  planned 
it  was  never  carried  out.  A  kind  of  inter- 
/erence,  for  which  he  had  little  looked,  and 
which  he  had  taken  no  precautions  to  avert, 
took  the  kernel  out  of  it,  and  left  nothing  but 
the  husk  behind.  He  was  foiled  by  the  cun- 
ning of  one  woman  and  the  feelings  of 
another.  His  plan,  as  originally  conceived, 
was  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  become 
King  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  that  the 
heir  of  the  new  monarchy  should  marry  the 
heiress  of  the  crown  of  England.  Such  a 
marriage  would  have  knit  the  two  countries 
together,  very  nearly  as  closely  as,  for  a  cen- 
tury, Hanover  had  been  knit  to  England.  It 
'oight  fairly  be  expected  that  the  English 
Govemnaent  would  exercise  a  considerable  in- 
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fluence  over  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
case  of  a  war,  she  would  have  treated  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Belgian  frontier  as  a  violation 
of  her  own.  It  would  thus  have  been  in 
effect,  not  weak  Holland,  but  powerful  Eng- 
land, that  would  have  watched  the  hotly- 
contested  boundary  which  France  has  been 
for  centuries  struggling  to  overstep.  Antwerp, 
so  long  the  great  object  of  English  appre- 
hensions,— the  possession  of  which  by  France 
would  be,  according  to  Napoleon's  phrase,  *a 
loaded  pistol  held  to  England's  head,' — 
Antwerp  would  thus  have  been  in  her  own 

I  hands  to  protect.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if 
this  plan  had  taken  effect,  the  course  of 
events  would  have  been  very  different.  It 
may  be  safely  assumed,  that  if  English  coun- 

'  sels  could  have  commanded  a  hearing  at  the 
Hague,  the  unwise  policy  which  irritated  the 

I  Belgians  into  revolt  would  never  havje  been 
adopted.  At  all  events  it  would  not  have 
led  to  the  same  results.  With  England's 
Queen  for  their  Queen,  that  revolution  of 
priests  and  place-hunters  would  never  have 
been  hazarded.  Still  more  confidently  may 
it  be  assumed  that  a  French  army  would  not 
have  interfered  to  save  the  *  braves  Beiges ' 
from  a  defeat,  which  was  inevitable  if  they 

I  had  been  left  to  fight  Holland  by  themselves. 

I      But  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  views  of 

!  his  own  with  respect  to  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange ;  and  he  was  prepared  to 
dispute  the  prize.  Unfortunately  the  contest 
lay  in  an  arena  in  which  English  diplomacy 
has  always  been  unfortunate,  and  in  which  the 
Russians  are  notoriously  expert.  A  Russian 
Princess  was  sent  over  to  England,  presented 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  by  him  introduced 
without  a  thought  of  suspicion  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte.  The  Princess  was  much  struck 
with  her  new  friend,  and  zealously  .cultivated 
her  society.  After  a  time,  it  was  whispered 
that  she  was  betraying  a  strange  reluctance 
to  the  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
upon  which  Lord  Castlereagh  was  at  the 
moment  patiently  building  a  scheme  of  Euro-  * 
pean  polity.  The  rumours  proved  too  true. 
Ever  since  the  Princess  had  been  intimate 
with  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  she  had,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  expressed  an  urr- 
conquerable  aversion  for  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
At  last  she  secretly  fled  from  her  father's 
house  rather  than  consent.  After  all  the 
available  artillery  of  advice,  menace,  remon- 
strance, and  objurgation  had  played  upon  her 
in  vain,  the  Court  were  obliged  to  accept  her 
decision  that  the  marriage  was  not  to  be. 
Lord  Castlereagh  would  probably  have  blessed 
her  in  his  heart,  if  she  had  announced  that 
decision  earlier.  For  by  the  time  that  it  had 
been  formed  he  had  alraady  pledged  himself 
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to  all  the  leading  arrangements  of  the  politi- 
cal edifice  of  which  this  marriage  was  to  be 
the  foundation.  The  consent  of  Austria  and 
the  nominal  acquiescence  of  the  other  two 
great  powers  had  been  obtained,  and  the 
King  of  HolUnd  had  already  long  ago  beeti 
informed  of  the  widened  diadem  which  the 
Powers  in  general  and  England  in  particular 
destined  him  to  wear.  It  was  too  late,  there- 
fore, to  recede.  All  that  could  be  done  was 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  materials  that 
remained  for  constructing  a  north-eastern 
barrier  against  France.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  was  set  up  with  as  good  a  fron- 
tier as  conld  be  extorted  from  the  necessities 
of  the  Bourbons,  who  would  gladly  have  re- 
tained Antwerp  if  they  could  ;  Prussia  was 
brought  up  to  support  it  on  the  left  fiank  ;  it 
was  provided  with  a  free  constitution  and 
plenty  of  good  advice  from  the  British  envoy ; 
and  the  island  of  Java  was  ceded  back  to  it 
by  England  \fi  furnish  a  nucleus  for  the  revi- 
val, if  it  might  be,  of  that  trade  which  of 
old  had  made  a  district  of  reclaimed  sand- 
banks into  a  dreaded  European  power.  But 
th^  combination  had  in  reality  broken  down 
with  the  abandonment  of  the  marriage ;  and 
all  such  expedients  forgiving  it  the  semblance 
of  efficiency  were  vain.  The  times  were 
past  when  the  intrepidity  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces could  outweigh  the  resources  of  France. 
The  new  kingdom  endured  only  till  it  felt 
the  first  gust  of  the  returning  Revolutionary 
Btorm ;  and  then  the  ill-cemented  fabric 
came  in  two.  Lord  Castlereagh  can  hardly 
be  held  to  blame  because  a  combination  of 
such  peculiar  difficulty  was  wrecked,  in  his 
absence,  upon  shoals  whose  existence  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  an  English  statesman  to 
suspect.  He  was  never  a  boudoir  diploma- 
tist. The  species  does  not  readily  grow  in 
England,  and  seems  only  to  be  generated 
freely  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  despotic  Court 
Probably  the  art  of  leading  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  art  of  beguiling  illustrious 
ladies  are  gifts  which  cannot  coexist  in  the 
Bame  mind.  In  extenuation,  or  justification, 
of  Lord  Castlereagh's  fiailure  it  can  only  be 
said,  that  the  object  which  he  had  in  view — 
the  creation  of  a  kingdom  capable  of  resist- 
ing France  upon  soil  which  had  formed  a 
dependency  of  distant  powers  for  centuries — 
was  evidently  difficult  to  attain;  and  that 
the  plan  which  he  conceived,  of  uniting  its 
fortunes  for  a  time  with  those  of  England, 
was  the  only  possible  escape  from  the  diffi- 
cult ics-of  the  problem.  If  he  failed  to  carry 
out  his  scheme  in  its  integrity,  it  was  only 
because  he  displayed  the  couimon  deficiency 
and  sufl'ered  the  common  defeat  of  English 
politicians.  From  the  days  when  Cardinal 
Wolsey  was   unable  Jto  countermine   Anne 


Boleyn,  to  the  days  when  Lord  Palmerston 
was  outwitted  upon  the  Spanish  marriages, 
English  statesmen  have  always  failed  in 
backstairs  contests  with  female  politician^. 

The  territorial  arrangements  of  the  Con- 
gress were  in  all  cases  therefore  dictated  by 
lecessity — by  the  necessity  of  keeping  pro- 
mises made  during  the  war  in  the  first  class 
of  cases,  and  by  the  necessity  of  averting 
another  war  in  the  second.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  there  was  no  claim  of  justice  to 
bar  compliance  with  that  necessity.  Of  all 
so-called  *  rights"  of  conquest,'  this  at  least  is 
indefeasible,  so  to  dispose  of  your  conquests 
as  to  avert  the  necessity  for  conquering 
again.  All  the  countries  parcelled  out  by  the 
Congress  were  conquered  countries.  They 
had  formed  part  of  Napoleon's  Empire  or 
swelled  the  list  of  his  tributary  states.  Wil- 
lingly or  unwillingly  they  had  furnished 
troops  to  aid  in  the  sanguinary  enterprise  of 
desolating  the  world.  The  smallest  expiation 
that  could  b^  exacted  of  them  was  that  they 
should  bear,  in  part  at  least,  the  cost  of 
crushing  the  military  tyranny  they  had  helped 
to  form.  They  had  no  right  to  complain  if 
it  was  in  loss  of  territory,  instead  of  money 
contribution,  that  they  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  complicity,  or  defrayed  the  expense  of 
neutralizing  its  effects.  They  were  not  in  a 
position  to  claim  that  their  national  senti- 
ments should  be  preferred  to  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  Europe  and  their  own,  for  that  was 
the  alternative.  Take  the  case  of  Venetia, 
whose  wrongs  have  pointed  many  an  eloquent 
philippic.  Suppose  Lord  Castlereagh  to  have 
been  smitten  with  the  idea  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence, or  to  have  been  convinced  of  the 
imprescriptible  title  of  the  Venetian  oligarchy 
who  had  scarcely  been  strong  enough  to 
strike  one  blow  in  their  own  defence — sup- 
pose that  in  the  sprjng  of  1813,  just  when 
Austria  was  balancing  between  her  fears  of 
the  conqueror  of  Austerlitz  and  Wagram, 
and  her  hopes  of  recovering  her  position  as 
a  first-rate  power  by  joining  the  Coalition 
against  him — suppose  that  just  then  he  had 
announced  that  Great  Britain  never  couI<| 
consent  to  sanction  such  a  treason  against  the 
peoples  as  the  erection  of  a  Geiman  Govern- 
ment on  an  Italian  soil,  and  that  he  had  in- 
duced Russia  and  Prussia  to  hold  the  same 
language — would  Venetia  have  profited  by 
his  regard  for  her  nationality  ?  Austria 
would  have  lost  all  motive  for  joining  the 
Coalition,  and  would  have  carried  her  services 
to  a  market  where  they  were  better  valued. 
The  Coalition  would  have  been  easily  crushed; 
England's  last  hope  of  successful  resistance 
would  have  been  trampled  out;  Europe 
would  have  continued  to  groan  under  her 
oppressor;  and  th'6®^b^)^aavantage  secured 
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would  have'  been,  that  Venice  wonld  have 
worn  French  instead  of  German  chains. 
Europe  would  have  lost  everything,  and 
Venice  would  have  gained  nothing.  Lord 
Castlereagh  would  have  disdained  to  reply  to 
a  counsellor  who  should  have  suggested  to 
him  such  diplomacy  as  this;  and  yet  this  is 
the  policy  which  those  who  blame  Lord 
Castlereagh  for  acceding  to  the  Austrian  re- 
occopation  of  Venice,  in  effect  desire  him  to 
have  pursued. 

Many  writers,  however,  both  of  that  day 
and  of  more  recent  times,  have  attempted  to 
einde  the  obvious  force  of  these  considera- 
tions, by  claiming  for  peoples  an  immunity 
from  the  result  of  the  crimes  of  their  govern- 
ments ;  and  setting  up  on  their  behalf  an 
inalienable  right  to  be  included  in  their  own 
particular  nationality,  which  no  offence  can 
forfeit,  and  no  political  expediency  circum- 
scribe. Advocates  of  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  Polish  nationalities  respectively  are  never 
weary  of  repeating  this*  theory,  in  every 
variety  of  enunciation  of  which  an  elastic 
doctrine  is  capable.  We  do  not  profess  to 
have  any  reply  to  this  claim.  An  answer  is 
only  possible  where  there  is  some  common 
ground  to  start  from,  some  principle  equally 
acknowledged  on  both  sides  to  refer  to.  The 
modern  theory  of  nationality  is  safe  from 
refutation.  The  blows  of  argument  fall 
harmlessly  upon  its  unsubstantial  forms. 
Controversy  is  waste  labour  in  a  domain  of 
thought  where  no  term  is  defined,  no  princi- 
ple laid  down,  and  no  question  propounded 
*  for  investigation.  It  is  very  possible,  there- 
fore, that  Lord  Castlereagh  helped  to  commit 
any  number  of  *  violations  of  the  principle  of 
nationality  :'  and  if  we  are  challenged  to  dis- 
prove the  charge,  we  must  retr^t  from  the 
ordeal  in  despair.  The  only  consideration 
that  we  should  venture  to  plead  in  arrest  of 
judgment  is  the  remarkable  variety,  perhaps 
we  should  say  antithesis,  of  the  charges  that 
have  l>een  preferred  under  this  count  at  dif- 
ferent times  against  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
The  clamour  on  behalf  of  violated  nationali- 
ties is  the  same  now  as  it  was  when  the  Con- 
gress had  just  closed  its  labours ;  but  though 
the  accusation  is  as  strongly-worded  as  ever, 
the  nature  of  the  charge  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  what  it  was.  The  censors  of  1800 
accuse  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of  having 
omitted  to  do  precisely  that  which  the  cen- 
sors of  1815  charged  it  with  having  done. 
Then  the  cry  was  that  the  Congress  had 
treated  ancient  limits  with  contempt;  now 
the  cry  is, that  it  regarded  them  too  much. 
It  went  too  far  for  contemporary  Liberals;  it 
has  not  gone  far  enough  for  the  Liberals  of 
our  own  day.  It  made  slow  and  hesitating 
*^>8  towards  tho  arrondiuement  of  empires, 


the  construction  of  united  nationalities,  and  * 
the   extinction   of  fragmentary  states.      Its 
measures  were  blamed  as  violent  then  ;  they 
\  are   condemned   as  petty  and  partial   now. 
'  Then  it  was  denounced  for  enlarging  Bavaria 
'  and  Prussia  at  the  expense  of  petty  states, 
!  and  for  suppressing  the  ancient  republic  of 
'  Genoa  by  annexing  it  to  Piedmont;  now  it 
is  despised  for  not  having  risen  to  tlie  gran- 
deur of  the  conception  of  a  United  Germany 
and  a  United  Italy.     The  sorrows  of  Norway 
and  the  wrongs   of  Denmark,   which   Lord 
'  Grey  was  wont  to  dwell  upon  with  frantic 
'  pathos,  are  absolutely  forgotten  now  ;  but  in 
their  place  we  hear  suggestions  from  Liberal 
authorities,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  policy,  that  it  might  be  desirable  to 
submit  Denmark  to  the  same  fate  as  Norway, 
and  so  to  oppose  a  United  Scandinavia  to  the 
westward  march  of  Russia. 

In  truth,  it  was  very  easy  for  Mr.  Brougham 
to  launch  vigorous  invectives  at  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, for  *  considering  Courts,  not  Peoples,' 
in  his  negotiations ;  but  if  Mr.  Brougham 
J  had  himself  been  installed  in  Vienna  with 
I  despotic  power  over  all  Europe,  he  would 
!  have  been  compelled  to  hurl  the  same  cen- 
sures at  himself.  It  was  impossible  for  any 
statesman  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  peoples, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  peoples  hatl  no 
enduring  and  settled  wishes  to  consult  The 
comparison  between  the  national  grievances 
j  of  that  time  and  the  facts  as  they  ex'st  now, 
I  is  a  commentary  on  the  durability  of  national 
'  sentiments  which  cannot  be  too  attentively 
studied.  With  the  solitary  exception  of 
Poland,  there  is  not  a  single  grievance  of 
that  date  which  was  endowed  with  sufficient 
vitality  to  last  for  the  space  of  a  generation. 
Norway  was  the  first  victim  that  moved  the 
pity  of  the  Opposition  of  that  day.  The 
forcible  union  of  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
crowns  was  denounced  as  *  the  most  profligate 
measure  of  modern  times.'  To  judge  by  the 
language  that  was  used,  one  might  have 
thought  that  a  new  partition  of  Poland  was 
in  contemplation,  that  Norwegian  independ- 
ence would  be  vindicated  by  some  new 
Kosciuskoi  and  that  pauper  Norwegian  nobles 
would  be  met  with  for  the  next  half-century 
begging  for  alms  or  courting  heiresses  in 
every  capital  in  Europe.  No  one  could  have 
doubted  from  tho  tone  of  their  advocates  that 
the  Norwegians  were  unalterably  attached  to 
the  Danish  connection.  But  if  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  had  acted  on  any  such  assumption, 
they  would  have  been  grievously  mistaken. 
Tho  transference  was  effected  with  scarcely  a 
struggle,  and  since  the  day  that  it  was  com- 
pleted the  Norwegians  have  been  as  con- 
tented and  prosperous  a  people  as  any  on  the 
Continent    The  next  subjects  of  commisera- 
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I  tion  were  Genoa  and  Ilagusa.  Both  had 
been  independent  republics,  and  both  under 
the  new  arrangements  were  incorporated  into 
the  dominions  of  neighbouring  potentates. 
Genoa  really  had  some  cause  of  complaint. 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  whose  vigorous  sense 
and  high  ability  were  occasionally  marred  by 
a  tendency  to  sentimental  politics,  had  been 
imprudent  enough  to  promise  the  Genoese 
that  their  ancient  form  of  government  should 
be  revived.  He  acted  in  entire  opposition  to 
his  orders,  which  he  either  misconstrued  or 
despised.  Lord  Castlereagh  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  revive  these  petty  sovereignties  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  France.  Experience  had 
proved  that  they  were  dead  relics  of  a  bygone 
state  of  things,  and  that  in  the  existing  con- 
dition of  military  science  they  were  incapable 
of  self-defence,  and  only  a  temptation  to 
aggressive  neighbours.  The  subsequent  fate 
of  Cracow  has  justified  the  conclusions  which 
he  formed.  But  the  Genoese  did  not  take 
this  view  of  the  matter.  They  hated  the 
Piedmontese  with  all  the  hatred  that  national 
neighbourhood  seems  peculiarly  calculated  to 
inspire.  Moreover,  there  were  motives  of  a 
less  ignoble  cast  to  prejudice  them  against 
the  change.  Genoa  had  a  splendid  history 
to  look  back  upon,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
naturally  unwilling  that  theirs  should  be  the 
generation  that  should  bring  that  history  to 
a  close.  For  themselves  influential  citizens 
could  not  look  without  dismay  upon  the 
destruction  of  all  municipal  ambitions  which 
would  bo  dealt  by  the  conversion  of  Genoa 
into  a  mere  seaport  of  Turin.  All  these 
feelings  combined  to  make  the  Genoese  pasr 
sionately  anxious  to  recover  their  lost  inde- 
pendence. They  sent  in  a  vehement  protest 
to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  formally  to  entrust  their  papers  to  Mr. 
Whitbread,  that  he  might  fight  their  battle 
in  the  House  of  Cominons.  Here,  if  any- 
where, one  would  have  thought,  was  a  strong 
national  sentiment  which  would  make  Genoa 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Piedmont  so  long  as 
the  ill-assorted  union  should  continue.  But 
all  this  wrath  and  fury  has  passed  away  like 
a  summer  shower.  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
firm,  and  the  annexation  was  carried  through. 
The  union  has  increased  the  prosperity  of 
the  Genoese  to  a  point  which,  if  they  had 
•  remained  independent,  they  never  could  have 
reached ;  and,  by  giving  strength  to  Pied- 
mont, it  has  laid. the  foundation  on  which  the 
genius  of  Cavour  has  been  able  to  build  a 
glorious  structure.  Prussian  Saxony  and 
Khenish  Prussia  are  cases  of  the  same  kind. 
In  disposing  of  them,  their  ancient  state  was 
absolutely  disregarded.  They  were  both 
applied,  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
their  ;fofmer   sovereigns,   to   the   object   of 


strengthening  Prussia  by  the  addition  of  pro- 
vinces nationally  allied  and  geographically 
important.  In  the  execution  of  this  transfer 
the  right  of  conquest  alone  was  relied  upon, 
and  no  account  was  taken  of  the  wishes  of 
the  populations.-  To  them  the  change  at  the 
time  was  profoundly  distasteful.  In  Saxony 
the  influential  portion  of  the  community 
were  keenly  sensitive  to  the  loss  of  import- 
ance which  a  small  State  suffers  when  it  is 
merged  into  a  greater;  and  in  the  new 
Rhenish  acquisitions  the  people  had  in  addi- 
tion to  regret  the  loss  of  many  undoubted 
improvements  which  the  French  had  intro- 
duced. A  long  time  passed  away  before  the 
discontent  was  pacified  and  the  new  popula- 
tions became  Prussian  in  heart.  ]n  1820 
Mr.  Lamb  writes  to  his  Government  that, 
owing  to  the  misgovernment  of  Berlin,  their 
feelings  were  as  hostile  as  ever.  Even  in 
1838,  when  the  afl^air  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  was  pending,  Varnhagen  doubted 
whether  the  precedent  of  Belgium  would  not 
be  followed  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  Prussian 
connection  be  violently  shaken  oflT.  But  in 
course  of  years,  habit  and  mild  government 
have  done  their  work.  The  grievances  of  the 
new  Prussian  provinces  have  gone  the  way 
of  the  grievances  of  Genoa  and  Norway. 
They  pointed  many  an  eloquent  outburst  in 
their  time,  and  now  that  they  have  played 
their  part  they  are  consigned  to  the  limbo 
where  forgotten  party  cries  repose. 

It  it  clear,  therefore,  that  if  Lord  Castle- 
reagh and  his  colleagues  at  Vienna  had  taken 
the  advice  of  their  contemporary  critics,  they 
would  not  have  consulted  the  ultimate  wishes 
of  the  populations  with  whom  they  were 
dealing.  They  would  have  abandoned  great 
political  objects  for  the  sake  of  deferring  to  a 
national  sentiment,  which  in  spite  of  its  seem- 
ing earnestness  was  only  a  passing  whim. 
Whatever  they  had  done,  they  could  not 
have  produced  greater  contentment  in  these 
various  countries  than  that  which  prevails  at 
present;  but  if  they  had  done  as  they  were 
bidden  by  their  opponents  at  the  time,  they 
would  have  produced  it  at  the  gratuitous  cost 
of  sacrificing  the  strategic  advantages  which, 
as  matters  stand,  they  have  secured.  As 
against  the  accusers  who  lived  at  the  same 
time  and  enjoyed  the  same  means  of  judging 
as  themselves,  their  historical  justification  has 
been  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  unless 
they  had  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have 
anticipated  the  charges  of  more  recent  critics. 
Upon  the  points  where  their  structure  ulti- 
mately gave  way,  not  a  symptom  of  weak- 
ness was  then  to  be  seen.  There  was  not  a 
cloud  to  indicate  danger  in  those  quarters  of 
the  horizon  from  which  the  storm  that  should 
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try  it  so  severely  was  to  arise.     Hnngarian 
iDsarrectioDs,  Turkish  wars,  Italian    revolu- 
tions, were  causes  of  disturbance   which  it 
never  at  that  time  occurred  to  statesmen  to 
guard  against  or  patriots  to  predict     The 
Turks  were  not  even  mentioned  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.     The  ambition  of  Russia  to 
push  her  frontier  westward  very  nearly  broke 
up  the  Congress  in  confusion  ;  and  her  pre- 
parations for  extending  it  towards  India  were 
sufficiently  active  to  cause  considerable  ap- 
prehension to  English  diplomatists.     But  in 
1815  the  decay  of  Turkey  did   not  seem  im- 
minent ;  and  no  one  could  have  guessed  that 
from  her  weakness  could  have  proceeded  the 
first  fatal  blow  against  the  European  system 
which  the  Congress  were  building  up.      The 
loyalty   of  Hungary  was  so   unimpeachable 
that  the  Hungarian  regiments  were  noted  by 
English  envoys  as  the  most  anti-democratic 
in  the  Austrian  army.     Even  in  Italy,  at  the 
time  the  Congress  was  sitting,  there  was  no 
trace  of  the  discontent  which  a  few  years 
afterwards  became  so  menacing.     The  idea  of 
Italian  unity  might  have  germinated  in  a  few 
poetical  minds;  but  it  would  have  been  pass- 
ed by  as  a  student's  dream  if  there  had  been 
no  raisgovernment  to  warm  it  into  life.     The 
wishes  of  the  various  populations  were  bent  on 
objects  little  reconcilable  with  the  idea  of  Ita- 
lian unity.     Genoa,  as  we  have  seen,  longed 
only  for  an  independent  existence  of  its  own. 
Mr.  Cooke,  a  gentleman  of  great  experience 
and   sagacity,   who   was   himself  of  opinion 
that  '  an    ecclesiastico-civil    potentate   is  a 
monster,'    reported,    nevertheless,    to    Lord 
Castlereagh   in   1815,  that  *  the  Romans  in 
general  were   attached  to  the  ecclesiastical 
government;'  and   that   'Murat's  proclama- 
tions for  the  independence  of  Italy,  and  his 
invitations  to  the  Italians  to  enlist  under  his 
banners,  were  treated  hitherto  with  ridicule.' 
In  the  same  year  the  Foreign  Secretary  is  in- 
formed by  another  of  his  correspondents  that 
*the  Tuscans   are  much  attached   to   their 
sovereign  the  Archduke.'     Sicily  notoriously 
dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  an  administra- 
tive union  with  Naples.     Milan  was  infested 
by  secret  societies,  but  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple forced  the  Senate  to  declare  against  the 
Viceroy,  who  was  keeping  out  the  Austrians; 
and  Lombardy,  as  a  whole,  only  petitioned 
for  the  modest  favour  of  being  governed  by 
a  resident  Archduke  instead  of  direct  from 
Vienna.     Nor  was  there  any  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  the  rulp  of  Austria  would  be  op- 
pressive.    Her  system  of  government  before 
the  revolutionary  war  had  been  so  successful, 
that  those  who  had  lived  under  it  looked 
back  to  it  with  genuine  affection,  and  longed 
to  resume   their   allegiance.     The   devoted 
efforts  which  the  Tyrolese  made  to  exchange 


the  government  of  Munich  for  that  of  Vienna 
form  one  of  the  most  striking  chapters  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  Lord  Burghersh,  in  his 
report  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  gives  a  very  em- 
phatic testimony  to  the  existence  of  a  similar 
feeling  of  intense  devotion  among  the  popu- 
lation of  Breisgau — what  is  now  the  southern 
part  of  Baden — towards  their  ancient  master. 
And  in  Belgium  the  feeling  was  so  strong, 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the 
people  were  induced  to  renounce  the  hope 
that  Austria  would  again  undertake  to  govern 
them.  They  had  no  desire  to  be  united  to 
any  of  their  neighbours.  They  hated  the 
French,  abominated  the  Prussians,  and  had 
no  great  admiration  for  the  Dutch.  All  that 
they  desired  was  to  return  under  the  shadow 
of  that  sceptre  which  our  generation  has 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  that  is  feeble,  and  incompetent, 
and  tyrannical.  It  is  too  true  that  a  change 
soon  came  over  this  aflfectionate  relation  be- 
tween the  crown  of  Austria  and  its  subjects. 
The  Viennese  Government  had  learnt  the  art 
of  harsh  and  oppressive  administration  from 
its  revolutionary  conquerors,  and  as  soon  as 
the  peace  gave  it  leisure  it  put  the  lesson 
into  practice.  Scarcely  was  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  re-established  in  its  former  gran- 
deur than  it  entered  upon  that  steady  career 
of  misgovernment  Avhich  it  has  pursued  with 
so  much  perseverance  up  to  the  present  day. 
The  Austrian  name  became  odious  in  Italy 
and  the  Tyrol  within  a  very  few  yeai-s  of  the 
peace  of  1816  ;  and  now,  after  many  years 
of  vain  conflict  with  disaffection,  the  dynasty 
has  so  completely  forfeited  its  ancient  charac- 
ter, that  probably  a  large  majority  of  its  sub- 
jects would  hail  its  overthrow  with  joy. 

It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  speak  as  if  the 
events  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  were  a 
condemnation  of  the  policy  supported  by 
Lord  Castlereagh  at  Vienna.  As  the  facts 
lay  then  before  his  eyes,  there  was.  not  the 
slightest  probability  that  the  arrangements 
the  Congress  were  making  in  Italy  would 
ever  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  There 
was  no  general  discontent  with  the  ancient 
dynasties,  and  nothing  in  the  traditional  cha- 
racter of  Austrian  Government  to  create  that 
discontent  where  it  had  not  existed  before. 
Least  of  all  was  it  probable  that  any  move- 
ment in  Italy  would  take  the  direction  of 
Italian  unity.  The  common  tendency  of 
mankind  is  not  towards  union,  but  secession. 
The  promptings  of  neighbourly  jealousy  find 
a  much  readier  ear  than  the  dull  suggestions 
of  statesmanlike  policy,  and  in  Italy  these 
jealousies  have  always  raged  with  peculiar 
violence.  Lord  Castlereagh  would  have  been 
mad  if  he  had  acted  on  the  supposition  that 
the  union  of  all  Italian  States  into  a  single 
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nation  would  ever  become  the  object  of  Ita- 
lian aspirations.  The  creation  of  a  United 
Italy,  had  it  been  possible,  would  have  been 
in  the  genius  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  policy. 
He  would  have  valued  it,  as  we  value  it  now, 
for  the  strength  it  would  have  afforded  to  the 
European  equilibrium,  and  the  bulwark  it 
would  have  opposed  to  France.  It  effects 
the  very  object  for  which  he  laboured  to 
build  up  the  kingdoms  of  Sardinia  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  for  which,  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  invited  Prussia  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  But  even  if  he  had 
had  the  power,  he  was  too  wise  to  have  at- 
tempted to  manufacture  empires  on  such  a 
scale.  He  knew  that  to  compress  into  an 
artificial  unity  the  various  races  of  the  Ita- 
lian Peninsula,  who  had  not  then  learned  to 
wish  for  it,  nor  unlearned  their  ancient  feuds, 
was  beyond  the  power  of  a  European  guaran- 
tee. 

The  true  nature  of  the  policy  which  guided 
Lord  Castlereagh  during  his  whole  career  has 
been  singularly  misconceived,  not  only  by  his 
antagonists,  but  by  his  fi-iends.  The  charac- 
ter of  his  mind  was  so  different  from  that  of 
most  of  the  statesmen  amongst  whom  he 
lived,  or  by  whom  he  has  been  succeeded, 
that  he  could  hardly  fail  to  be  misjudged. 
He  was  that  rare  phenomenon — a  practical 
man  of  the  highest  order,  who  yet  did  not  by 
that  fact  forfeit  his  title  to  be  considered  a 
man  of  genius.  In  men  of  genius,  as  a  rule, 
the  imagination  or  the  passions  are  too 
strongly  developed  to  suffer  them  to  reach 
the  highest  standard  of  practical  statesman- 
ship. They  follow  some  poetical  ideal,  they 
are  under  the  spell  of  some  fascinating  chap- 
ter of  past  history,  they  are  the  slaves  of 
some  talismanic  phrase  which  their  genera- 
tion has  taken  up,  or  they  have  made  to 
themselves  a  system  to  which  all  men  and  all 
circumstances  must  be  bent.  Something 
there  almost  always  is  that  beguiles  them 
away  from  the*  plain,  prosaic,  business-like 
view  of  the  concerns  of  this  prosaic  world. 
Consequently  the  mass  of  mankind,  who 
have  a  dull,  but  surefooted  instinct  of  their 
own  interest,  feel  an  uncomfortable  misgiving 
when  they  see  a  genius  at  the  head  of  their 
affairs.  They  are  aware  that  first-rate  bril- 
liancy cannot  be  had  without  something  of 
distortion  ;  but  it  is  no  consolation  to  them 
that  the  illusions  which  are  luring  him  on  to 
ruin  lend  in  the  mean  time  an  exquisite 
charm  to  the  eloquence  by  which  he  induces 
them  to  accompany  him  on  the  road.  On 
the  other  band,  the  clever  world  is  very 
intolerant  of  plain,  practical  statesmen.  It 
maintains,  sometimes  with  very  good  reason, 
that  where  the  imagination  is  stunted,  it  is 
merely  because  the  whole  mind  is  stunted 


too;  and  that  the  claim  to  practical  common 
sense  is  often  only  a  euphemism  for  a  naiTow 
intelligence  straitened  by  an  abject  regard  for 
precedents  and  for  routine.  As  a  rule,  both 
sides  are  right  in  the  suspicions  they  enter- 
tain. It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  fervid  imagi- 
nation which  is  drilled  to  reserve  its  flights 
for  efforts  of  oratory,  and  to  give  place  en- 
tirely to  more  sober  faculties  in  council.  It 
is  still  rarer  to  see  an  absolutely  unimagina- 
tive mind  possessed  of  the  energy  and  of  the 
breadth  of  view  indispensable  m  the  states- 
man of  a  troubled  period.  Both  kinds  of 
excellence  produce  great  and  successful  rulers, 
where  they  occur ;  and  both  are  apt  to  meet, 
in  those  around  them,  with  incredulity  that 
such  combinations  of  opposite  qualities  can 
exist.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  a  good  instance 
of  the  secpnd  kind.  His  mind  was  energetic 
and  original,  without  suffering  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  any  bias  of  sentiment  He  com- 
manded a  far  broader  view  than  most  states- 
men of  his  time;  and  he  contemplated  it 
through  a  mental  atmosphere  untinted  by  the 
faintest  imaginative  hue. 

This  intellectual  composition  was  of  great 
service  to  him  at  many  a  council-board  in 
Europe,  and  conferred  a  great  benefits  on 
those  over  whose  interests  he  watched.  But 
it  caused  him  to  be  constantly  misunderstood, 
both  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  posterity. 
The  clever  men  of  the  day  could  not  be 
brought  to  believe  that  a  mind  so  powerful, 
so  clear-sighted,  so  resourceful,  dwelt  in  a  pas- 
sionless, colourless  atmosphere,  in  which  their 
own  talents  would  have  been  frozen  up. 
They  could  not  conceive  that  one  man  could 
combine  Canning's  eagle  glance  and  intel- 
lectual grasp,  with  a  languor  of  emotion  and 
a  freedom  from  enthusiasm  that  Mr.  George 
Rose  himself  might  have  envied.  At  first 
they  were  inclined  to  explain  away  the  phe- 
nomenon by  assuming  his  oratory  to  be  the 
measure  of  his  mind,  and  denying  him  the 
ability  which  his  speeches  were  undoubtedly 
calculated  to  conceal.  The  events  of  1813- 
1816  set  this  theory  at  rest.  Foiled  in  this* 
direction,  his  critics  betook  themselves  to  the 
remaining  alternative  for  an  explanation. 
Under  his  passionless  exterior  they  pretended 
to  detect  a  deadly  zeal  against  the  liberties 
of  mankind.  They  believed  his  foreign  po- 
licy to  be  actuated  by  no  other  aim  but  to 
crush  the  freedom  which  he  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  tolerate  at  home.  And  in  this 
hateful  crusade  the  Holy  Alliance,  of  whom 
he  always  spoke  in  Parliament  with  such 
respect,  were  in  reality  his  sworn  comrades 
and  ready  instruments.  This  view  of  his  po- 
licy extended  itself  from  his  opponents  to 
his  friends.  They,  of  course,  did  not  give  it 
such  bad  names ;  but  they  were  not  less  wide 
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of  the  mark  in  the  tendency  tbej  assigned  to 
it  They  extolled .  him  as  the  champion  of 
legitimacy,  the  bulwark  of  monarchy,  the  in- 
carnation of  that  resistance  to  revolutionary 
principles  which  had  become  a  religious  feith 
among  the  majority  of  the  educated  classes 
of  that  day.  But  whether  people  blamed  it, 
or  whether  they  admired  it,  there  was  a 
pretty  general  agreement  that  resistance  to 
popular  claims  was  the  final  cause  of  his  po- 
litical existence. 

So  far  as  this  view  of  his  policy  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other  implied  that  he  was  ani- 
mated by  any  hostility  to  freedom,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly nnjust.     Bnt  it  was  not  unjust  in 
the  sense  of  being  an  exaggeration.     It  was 
an  entire  misconception  of  the  character,  and, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  temperature  of  the  man's 
mind.     It   was  pitched   on   a  key-note  far 
too  emotional.     It  assumed,  wbat  in  those 
stirring  times  was  true  of  most  people,  an 
enthusiastic  nature ;  whereas  enthusiasm  was 
precisely   the   ingredient   which    had    been 
omitted  in  the  composition  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's   character.     All  the  other  spurs  to 
action    he     possessed — ambition,    sense     of 
honour,  sense  of  duty,  and  the  dogged  attach- 
ment to  an   object  once  taken  up,  which  is 
the  special  characteristic  of  our  race.     But 
no  tinge  of  that  enthusiastic  temper  which 
leads  men   to  overhunt  a  beaten  enemy,  to 
drive  a  good  cause  to  excess,  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  a  formula,  or  to  pursue  an  imprac- 
ticable  ideal,  ever  threw  its  shadow  upon 
Lord  Castlereagh's  serene,  impassive  intelli- 
gence.    He  had  his   own   notions  of  what 
good  there  was  to  be  done,  and  what  was  the 
best  way  of  doing  it;  and  neither  contradic- 
tion at  home  nor  coaxing  abroad  ever  moved 
him  a  hair's  breadth  from  his  own  particular 
point  of  view.     But  they  were  such  unpoeti- 
cal,  unromantic  notions,  that  no  one  could, 
by  any  stretch  of  language,  dignify  them  as 
*a  cause.'     There   were   plenty  of  *  causes' 
about  the  world  at  the  time,  concerning  which 
associations  agitated,  and  young  men  raved, 
•and  poets   published   spirit-stirring   stanzas. 
But,  except  as  they  might  influence  votes  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  these  exciting  move- 
ments did  not  affect  Lord  Castlereagh.   Some 
of  them  he  thought  pernicious,  others  imprac- 
ticable, and  of  others  he  thought  the  benefit, 
though  real,  enormously  exaggerated ;  and  he 
never  would  pretend  a  sympathy  be  did  not 
^^l.    It  was  this  impassibility  which  worked 
80  badly  for  his  fame.     It  was  an  affront  and 
ail  offence  to   the  literary  class,   by  whom 
these  enthusiasms  were  chiefly  fed,  and  who 
on  secondary  points  and  for  a  certain  space 
of  time  have  the  power  of  moulding  public 
opinion  at  their  will.     He  might  have  main- 
tained his   policy  with   impunity,  if  in  his 


speeches  he  would  have  done  readier  homage 
to  the  Liberal  catch-words  of  the  day.  If  he 
had  only  constructed  a  few  brilliant  periods 
about  nationality  or  freedom,  or  given  a  little 
wordy  sympathy  to  Greece,  or  Naples,  or 
Spain,  or  the  South  American  republics,  the 
world  would  have  heard  much  less  of  the  hor- 
rors of  his  policy. 

But  iu  respect  to  most  of  these  questions  he 
was  a  perfect  heretic.  Whether  he  approved 
of  the  doctrine  of  nationality  or  not,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say,  for  he  never  seems  to  have 
realized  its  existence.  It  had  not  made  great 
way  in  the  world  before  his  death,  and  was 
principally  confined  to  the  Carbonari  in  Italy 
and  the  Illuminati  in  Gennany.  The  idea 
therefore  scarcely  seems  to  have  dawned  upon 
him  that  any  one  had  laid  it  down  as  a  poli- 
tical dogma,  that  no  two  people  speaking  dif-* 
ferent  languages  ought  to  be  under  the  same 
government ;  and  that  any  amount  of  revolu- 
tionary confusion  was  preferable  to  such  an 
enormity.  Not  having  mastered  it,  he  was 
unable  to  draw  from  it  its  obvious  inference, 
that  Austria  in  holding  Venetia,  Denmark  in 
holding  Schleswig,  and  Prussia  in  holding 
Poland,  were  committing  an  unpardonable 
crime  j^ainst  the  peoples.  If  he  had  been 
more  instructed  in  what  has  been  recently 
called  the  new  European  law,  he  might  have 
been  embarrassed  at  being  asked  to  proffer  it 
to  the  sanction  of  England,  who  owns,  with- 
out any  consent  of  the  peoples  whatever, 
more  nationalities  than  she  can  comfortably 
count.  There  is  no  doubt  that  to  the  philo- 
logical law  of  nations  he  was  obstinately  deaf, 
whether  he  perfectly  understood  it  or  no  ;  and 
that  if  he  had  understood  it  better,  he  would 
haive  disliked  it  more.  The  poetical  or  lite- 
rary law  of  nations  met  with  quite  as  little 
favour  at  his  hands.  By  his  conduct  in  the 
Greek  question  he  evidently  did  not  assent  to 
the  modern  theory,  that  the  territorial  limits 
of  a  country  ought  to  be  settled  according  to 
its  literary  history.  He  never  understood 
why  the  fact  that  .^chylus  had  written  in 
Attica,  and  Pindar  had  celebrated  the  Games 
of  the  Morea,  some  five-and-twonty  centuries 
ago,  furnished  in  itself  any  reason  for  chang- 
ing the  government  under  which  Attica  and 
Morea  happened  at  that  moment  to  be. 
Possibly  he  would  have  been  equally  impene- 
trable to  the  argument,  that  because  Dante 
was  a  citizen  of  Florence,  or  Virgil  composed 
poetry  in  Rome,  therefore  a  German  ought 
not  to  reign  in  Venice.  It  never  would 
have  occurred  to  him  as  a  possible  theory, 
that  governments  should  be  overturned  or 
treaties  broken  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  pre- 
sent reality  to  the  traditional  glory  of  some 
distant  past.  Some  of  the  grounds  of  the 
Italian  war  he  would  have  appreciated.     If 
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we  may  jildge  from  tbe  protests  and  warnings 
that  he  uttered  when  the  Congress  of  Trop- 
pan  were  holding  their  disastrous  delibera- 
tions, we  may  be  sure  that  he  would  have 
resisted  in  1869  the  illegal  suzerainty  which 
Austria  had  acquired  over  the  Italian  Courts 
as  ear))estly  as  he  guarded  himself  against 
acquiescing  in  it  in  1820.  He  would  have 
recognized  all  the  evils  of  the  misgovem- 
ment,  the  tendencies  to  which  showed  itself 
in  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons  even  in  his  time, 
and  which  he  constantly  reprobate^  But  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  nationality  he  would 
have  bein  more  unpopular  in  our  day  than 
even  in  his  own.  He  was  not  of  those  who 
would  have  raised  an  insurrection,  or  gone  to 
war  '  for  an  idea.' 

The  same  positive,  practical  good  sense 
showed  itself  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
popular  rights.  '  It  was  a  mere  calumny  to 
call  him  an  enemy  to  freedom.  In  its  truest 
and  most  literal  sense— the  exemption  from 
oppression — he  did  more  for  it  than  any 
statesman  of  his  age.  We  have  the  testimony 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  he  had  done 
more  to  destroy  the  slave-trade  than  any  man 
in  Europe ;  and  the  struggle  which  absorbed 
the  best  yeai's  of  his  life  was  a  struggle  on  a 
vast  scale  for  the  liberties  of  mankind.  The 
Liberals  of  the  day — and  the  anomaly  has 
extended  itself  in  some  degree  to  our  day 
also — chose  to  conceive  a  sentimental  tender- 
ness fur  Napoleon,  because  he  tyrannized  by 
the  right  of  his  own  sword,  instead  of  by  the 
right  of  any  hereditary  claim.  But  his  ty- 
ranny was  not  the  less  one  of  the  severest 
and  most  searching  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  minute  exactness  with  which  his  war 
contributions  and  war  conscriptions  were 
levied,  invested  him  with  a  power  of  inflicting 
wide-spread*  misery  which  no  Roman  Empe- 
ror ever  possessed.  Other  tyrannies  have 
mainly  affected  narrow  metropolitan  areas,  or 
have  shown  themselves  in  capricious  but  occa- 
sional acts  of  cruelty.  But  from  Napoleon's 
tyranny  time  gave  no  respite,  and  insignifi- 
cance no  escape.  His  exactions  ground 
down  every  income,  and  his  massacres,  thinly 
disguised  under  military  names,  thinned  every 
village,  from  Reggio  to  Lubeck.  To  have 
borne  a  large  part  in  freeing  Europe  from 
such  a  scourge  as  this — to  have  provided 
securities  that  made  it  for  the  future  an  im- 
possibility— was  to  have  done  a  greater  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  freedom  than  any  shift- 
ing of  the  equilibrium  of  electoral  power  is 
ever  likely  to  efi'ect. 

But  he  was  not  blind  to  the  value  of  re- 

'  presentative  institutions  in  securing  freedom 

from  internal  injury,  though  he  valued  the 

kernel    a  great   deal    more   than  the  husk 

which  protects  it.     In  England   he  showed 


no  sort  of  favour  for  that  kind  of  freedom 
which  is  conferred  by  universal  suffrage, 
and  which  is  flourishing  in  such  fascinating 
beauty  in  the  State  of  Maryland  'just  now ; 
nor  was  he  ever  guilty  of  the  hypocrisy  of 
encouraging  abroad  that  which  he  repelled 
at  home.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  absolutism.  The  extra- 
vagant theories  of  legitimacy  entertained  by 
some  of  the  more  violent  spirits  of  his 
time  received  no  countenance  from  him. 
While  many  around  him,  both  Englishmen 
and  foreigners,  were  anxious  to  give  to  the 
war  of  1813-14  the  character  of  a  crusade 
in  behalf  of  legitimacy  against  revolution, 
he  absolutely  refused  to  lend  to  it  such  a 
colour.  To  his  mind  the  triumph  of  any 
particular  form  of  government  would  have 
been  a  poor  compensation  for  assenting  to 
the. pernicious  doctrine,  that  foreigners  have 
a  right  to  choose  for  a  nation  what  its  form 
of  government  shall  be.  He  refused  even 
to  see  the  Bourbons  while  there  was  a  chance 
of  peace  with  Napoleon.  The  following 
letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  shows  how  much 
he  dreaded  lest  the  war  for  European  Inde- 
pendence should  be  mistaken  for  a  counter- 
revolutionary crusade : — 

*  Upon  the  whole  my  impressions  are  against 
any  step  which  should,  even  in  appearance,  mix 
our  pystem  with  that  of  the  Bourbons*,  whilst 
we  are  embarked  in  discussions  for  peace,  and 
Ignorant  how  our  Allies  would  relish  such  a 
step  at  the  present  moment ;  and  in  this  view  I 
doubt  the  prudence  even  of  a  declaration  as  to 
the  armistice  bv  sea  and  land  :  first,  because  it 
would  be  consiaered  an  invitation  to  a  rising ; 
and  secondly,  because  I  doubt  its  eflScacy  even 
to  that  object ;  as  those  who  reason  at  all  can- 
not doubt  thflt,  were  the  Bourbons  restored, 
hostilities  would  immediately  cease.'  We  ought 
always  to  recollect  that  we  are  suspected  of 
having  uns  {trriere-pens^e  on  the  question  of 
peace,  and  that  we  should  act  with  the  more 
caution. 

'  I  have  written  very  hastily  my  first  impres- 
sions on  your  letter.  They  are  intended  for 
Bathnrst,  for  whom  I  have  a  letter,  as  well  as 
for  yourself.  From  the  early  part  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington's letter  I  think  his  impressions  are  tbe 
same  as  my  own ;  that,  with  all  the  objections 
to  such  a  peace,  if  Buonaparte  will  give  yon 
your  own  termt*,  you  ought  not  to  risk  your- 
selves and  the  Confederacy  in  the  labyrinth  of 
counter-revolution.  If  ho  will  not,  you  may 
then  run  greater  risks ;  but  even  then  I  should 
wish  to  Sfc  more  evident  fjroofs  of  active  dispo- 
sition to  throw  off  B.'s  yoke,  before  I  encourag- 
ed an  effort'  —  (CasUereagh  Papen,  vol.  i. 
series  in.,  p.  124.) 

But  though  he  was  fortunate  etiough  to  ob- 
tain the  high  sanction  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington for  his  policy,  it  was  almost  the 
only    assistance   J^g.^.^r§<{^ei^^^^j^attitude 
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was  maintained  against  the  pretourc  of  many 
of  his  allies,  against  the  wishes  of  his  col- 
leagnes  at  home,  and  against  the  secret 
interference  of  the  Prince  Regent  himself. 
Almost  the  only  angry  shade  that  passes 
OTcr  the  calm,  imperturbable  style  of  his 
correspondence  during  this  exciting  period, 
was  drawn  from  him  by  the  intelligence 
that  the  Prince  Regent  had  secretly  given 
to  Count  Lieven  a  pledge  in  favour  of  the 
Bourbons  at  the  moment  when  Lord  Castle- 
reagli  was  still  negotiating  with  Napoleon. 
When  the  war  did  at  last,  theugh  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Emperor,  result  in  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons,  he  had  no  desire 
to  inflict  another  despotism  on  France.  It 
was  by  his  advice  that  Louis  XVIIL  ab- 
stained from  all  *  discussions  on  political 
metaphysics,'  and  accepted  the  Charter  sim- 

Sln  the  years  of  political  confusion 
ich  followe(i  in  France,  while  the  nation 
was  beginwDg  to  work  its  new  institutions, 
Lord  Castlereagh's  counsels  were  always  on  the 
side  of  strictly  constitutional  measures.  He 
urged  the  King  to  avoid  *the  high-flying 
Eoyalists,'  to  try  and  form,  out  of  the  men 
whom  the  Revolution  had  bred,  a  party 
strong  enough  to  govern  the  country,  and  to 
give  up  the  anomaly  of  an  armed  force  main- 
tained under  any  other  authority  than  that 
of  the  King's  responsible  advisers.  He  gave, 
though  to  little  purpose,  advice  of  the  same 
character  in  Spain.  He  entreated  the  King 
not  to  return  to  the  ancient  state  of  things : 

*If  His  Majesty  announces  to  the  nation  his 
determination  to  give  eflfect  to  the  main  prin- 
dples  of  a  Constitutional  rigime^  I  think  it  is 
probable  that  he  may  extinguish  the  existing 
arrangement  with  impunity,  and  re-establish 
one  more  consistent  with  the  effldenoy  of  the 
executive  power,  and  which  may  restore  the 
great  landed  proprietors  and  the  clergy  a  due 
share  of  authority ;  but  to  succeed  in  establish- 
ing a  permanent  system  he  must  speak  to  the 
nation,  and  not  give  it  the  character  of  a  mili- 
tary revolution,  in  doing  which  the  language  of 
Louis  XYIU.  may  afford  him  some  useful  hints.* 

It  would  have  been  diflBcult  to  give  advice 
savouring  less  of  any  extreme  political  view, 
or  more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
stitotioos  which  our  own  country  enjoys.  It 
is  curious  that  the  only  point  in  respect  of 
which  Lord  Castlereagh  thought  it  necessary 
to  go  into  detail,  was  the  provision  of  the 
revolutionary  Cortes,  copied  from  America, 
under  which  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
Were  banished  from  the  legislature.  He  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  this  '  inconceivable  ab- 
surdity' would  not  be  repeated,  and  attri- 
buted to  it  the  failure  of  most  of  the  mush- 
room constitutions  that  had  grown  up  since 
the  Revolution.     Our  generation,  that  haa 


seen  the  operation  of  the  same  system  in 
America,  can  appreciate  the  sagacity  which 
attached  such  vital  importance  to  a  question 
apparently  of  detail.  He  took  a  similar 
course  with  respect  to  Sicily.  He  refused 
to  infringe  his  favourite  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention by  forcing  the  King  under  terror  of 
British  arms  to  uphold  the  Sicilian  Constitu- 
tion. But  he  earnestly  recommended  its 
maintenance,  and  was  ready  to  carry  his 
efforts  in  its  behalf  to  any  extent  short  of 
actual  war.  He  even  proposed — as  England 
had  acquired  in  this  particular  case  a  right 
to  express  her  opinion — to  mark  her  dis- 
pleasure at  the  King's  illiberal  intentions  by 
breaking  off  diplomatic  relations.  But  his 
cautious  and  sober  mii!d  shrank  from  hurry- 
ing his  policy  to  the  lengths  to  which  theo- 
retic politicians  were  prepared  to  go.  Re- 
presentative institutions  were  very  well  in 
Sicily  and  Spain,  which  had  not  been  de- 
moralized by  Napoleonic  despotism.  They 
might  be  introduced  without  alarm  in  phleg- 
matic Holland.  Though  they  were  a  ven- 
ture full  of  danger,  they  must  be  regarded  as 
the  least  of  many  dangerous  alternatives  in 
France.  But  Lord  Castlereagh  was  not  pre- 
pared to  extend  the  same  experiment,  with- 
out any  preparation,  to  the  fickle  and  in- 
flammable populations  of  the  South.  When 
the  proposal  was  made  to  him  to  encourage  . 
a  demand  for  representative  government  m 
Italy,  where  the  thing  was  absolutely  un- 
known, and  where  the  Jacobin  leaven  was 
still  fermenting,  he  drew  back.  He  thought, 
and  events  have  frilly  justified  his  sagacity, 
that  Italian  freedom  must  be  the  work  of 
time.  His  letter  to  Lord  William  Bentinck 
on  the  subject  presents  so  good  a  portrait  of 
his  mind,  with  its  utter  freedom  both  from 
impulse  and  from  theoretical  statesmanship, 
that  it  is  worth  extracting : — 

'  I  shall  take  care  not  to  compromise  any  of 
the  parties  referred  to  in  your  secret  letter.  I 
ftilly  approve  of  your  giving  the  project  no 
countenance;  nor  can  I  bring  myself  to  wish 
that  the  too-extensive  experiment  already  in 
operation  throughout  Europe,  in  the  science  of 
government,  should  be  at  once  augmented  by 
similar  creations  in  Italy. 

'  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  a  great  moral 
change  coming  on  in  Europe,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  are  in  full  operation.  The 
danger  is,  that  the  transition  may  be  too  sadden 
to  ripen  into  anything  likely  to  make  the  world 
better  or  happier.  We  have  new  Constitutions 
launched  in  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Sicily. 
Let  us  see  the  result  before  we  encourage  far- 
ther attempts.  The  attempts  may  be  made, 
and  we  must  abide  the  consequenoee ;  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  better  to  retard,  than  accelerate,  the 
operation  of  this  most  hazardous  principle  which 
is  abroad. 

'  In  Italy  it  is  now  the  more  necessary  to  ab- 
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stain,  if  we  wish  to  act  in  concert  with  Austria 
and  Sardinia.  Whilst  we  had  to  drive  the 
French  ontof  Italy,  we  were  justified  in  running 
all  risks ;  hut  the  present  state  of  Europe  requires 
no  such  expedient;  and,  with  a  view  to  general 
peace  and  XTim(\xi\\\\iyy  I  should  prefer  teeing  the 
Italians  aioait  the  insensible  influenae  of  what 
is  going  on^  elsewhere^  than  hazard  their  own 
internal  quiet  by  an  effort  at  this  moment  J' — 
(lb.,  vol.  X.  p.  18.) 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  man  who 
disbelieved  in  the  value  of  freedom,  or  wish- 
ed to  deny  its  blessings  permanently  to  any 
race  of  men.  But  neither  are  they  the  words 
of  a  theorist  who  could  see  no  blessings  to  be 
cherished  and  no  interests  to  be  spared  out- 
side of  his  own  political  ideal.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  was  not  a  mind  in  which  excited 
feelings  had  destroyed  the  proportion  be- 
tween different  objects  of  desire.  He  knew 
the  very  different  values  of  the  boons  for 
which  men  indiscriminately  clamoured.  The 
graduation  in  his  mind  seems  to  have  stood 
mus :  he  cared  for  nationality  not  at  all ;  for 
the  theoretic  perfection  of  political  institu- 
tions, very  little ;  for  the  realities  of  freedom, 
a  great  deal ;  and  for  the  peace,  and  social 
order  and  freedom  from  the  manifold  curses 
of  disturbance,  which  can  alonegive  to  the  hum- 
bler masses  of  mankind  any  chance  of  tasting 
their  scanty  share  of  human  joys — for  the 
'sake  of  this,  he  was  quite  ready  to  forego  all 
the  rest  Ambitious  hopes  or  historic  senti- 
ments may  be  gratified  by  a  successful  rebel- 
lion ;  but  they  arc  the  luxuries  of  the  few, 
while  the  ruin  of  war  and  the  cruelties  of  the 
conscription  are  realities  that  visit  all.  Lord 
Castlereagh  may  be  blamed  for  *  abandoning 
popular  rights  and  the  independence  of  na- 
tions;' but  in  truth  he  was  seeking  to  lay 
the  foundation  on  which  they  must  be  built, 
and  without  which  they  cannot  stand.  He 
was  pursuing  too  lofty  an  object  to  compro- 
mise its  success  for  the  sake  of  a  liberal  pro- 
paganda. His  whole  energies  were  bent  to 
the  one  aim  of  securing  that  Europe  should 
net  again  undergo  another  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury such  as  that  from  which  she  had  just 
emerged.  He  sought  above  all  other  things 
so  to  establish  the  balance  of  power  that  it 
should  not  be  easily  overthrown,  and  to 
maintain  it  iealously  as  the  sole  pledge  of 
peace.  In  all  periods  of  his  administration, 
during  the  war  and  after  the  war,  this  one 
paramount  object  of  securing  a  lasting  peace 
to  Europe  was  the  lode-star  of  his  policy. 
He  never  suffered  it  to  be  obscured  for  an 
instant  by  the  smaller  gains  which  were  per- 
petually pressed  on  him  as  all-essential  by 
men  of  hotter  natures  or  feebler  minds.  The 
restoration  of  Venetia's  ancient  government 
or  Saxony's  ancient  limits  were  to  him  trivi- 
alities compared  with  the  rescue  of  Europe 


from  Napoleon.  The  sudden  and  violent  in- 
troduction of  popular  institutions  among  na- 
tions to  whom  they  were  strange  seemed  to 
him  a  poor  and  equivocal  compensation  for 
the  risk  of  destroying,  while  it  was  still  fresh 
and  fragile,  the  European  settlement  which 
it  had  cost  so  much  blood  to  make.  He  dis- 
liked insurrections  for  their  own  sake,  be- 
cause they  rarely  lead  to  freedom,  while  they 
always  endanger  peace;  but  he  disliked  them 
still  more  for  the  foreign  intervention  and 
the  foreign  annexation  of  which  they  are 
made  the  Inask.  He  saw  that  interventions 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations  on  the 
plea  of  political  sympathy  were  the  real  dan- 
ger to  Europe's  future  peace — the  only  dis- 
guise behind  which  the  ambition  of  conquest 
could  safely  hide  itself.  Therefore,  under 
his  guidance,  England  always  declined  to 
interfere  herself,  or  to  acquiesce  in  the  inter- 
vention of  others.  He  refused  even  to  give 
what  is  now  called  '  a  moral  support'  to  a 
foreign  political  party — to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  other  States  even  with  criticisms 
upon  the  institutions  under  which  they 
chose  to  live.  History  has  amply  justified 
the  neutrality  which  while  he  lived  was  bit- 
terly arraigned.  At  the  distance  of  forty 
years  from  the  date  of  his  death,  we  can 
now  judge  how  much  hatred  and  isolation 
would  have  been  spared  to  England  if  Eng- 
lish Ministers  had  been  content  to  imitate 
his  reserve — how  much  blood  would  have 
been  spared  to  Europe  if  foreign  Cabinets 
would  have  learned  the  regard  for  the  exist- 
ing rights  of  smaller  States  by  which  his  for- 
eign policy  was  marked. 

The  very  qualities  to  which  his  greatness 
was  due  have  been  partly  the  cause  that  it 
has  been  left  to  a  generation  which  knew 
him  not  to  vindicate  his  name  from  undeserv- 
ed reproach.  The  very  immovability  of 
mind  which  strengthened  him  to  persevere 
when  others  faltered,  and  pause  when  others 
were  rushing  madly  on,  had  the  effect  of 
isolating  him  among  contemporary  states- 
men. He  had  not  the  qualities  which  make 
a  devoted  personal  following.  Except  for 
the  merely  corporeal  advantages  of  a -splendid 
presence  and  a  graceful  bearing,  it  might  be 
said  that  he  was  absolutely  devoid  of  all  the 
qualities  by  which  mankind  are  fascinated. 
It  was  almost  a  crucial  test  of  the  capacity 
of  English  politicians  to  seek  for  and  ap- 
preciate statesmanship  for  its  own  sake — to 
value  at  its  true  price  the  gold  that  does 
not  glitter;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
ruling  classes  in  this  country  that  they  did 
not  fail  under  the  test  In  the  House  of 
Commons  he  was  no  orator.  His  sentences 
were  long,  wordy,  and  involved;  his  style 
was  bald  and  ungraceful,  and  often  diluted 
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to  vapidity  by  a  studied  conrtliness  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  his  metaphors  were  so  exqui- 
sitely confused  that  they  are  a  by- word  to 
this  day.  His  speeches  furnished  a  fund  of 
inexhaustible  amusement  to  the  wits  of  the 
time.  Lord  Brougham  has  left  it  on  record 
that  it  was  his  custom  to  beguile  the  weary 
hours  of  a  debate  by  making  a  collection 
of  Lord  Castlereagh's  choicest  gems  as  they 
dropped  from  his  lips.  They  supplied  Moore 
with  material  for  several  pungent  epigrams, 
and  they  were  invaluable  to  men  who,  like 
Byron,  sought  to  prove  their  own  liberality 
and  whitewash  their  own  characters  by  a 
rancorous  abuse  of  the  rulers  who  rescued 
Europe  from  military  despotism.  Nor  was 
this  unfortunate  deficiency  compensated  by 
any  fascination  or  brilliancy  in  private  inter- 
course. Lord  Castlereagh  was  neither  a  wit 
nor  a  scholar;  he  did  not  shine  in  conver- 
sation, and  rarely  attempted  to  take  the 
lead.  Neither  in  the  senate  nor  the  draw- 
ing-room did  he  display  any  of  those  showy 
qnalities  by  which,  since  bribery  fell  into 
disrepute,  wavering  votes  have  been  ordina- 
rily won.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
with  all  these  drawbacks  he  would  have 
been  unable  to  hold  his  ground  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  in  Parliamen- 
tary campaigns  he  would  have  been  an 
encumbrance  rather  than  an  assistance  to 
his  colleagues.  The  fact  was  exactly  the 
reverse.  He  was  during  several  years  their 
great  strength  and  stay — the  only  debater 
on  whom  the  Ministry  could  confidently 
rely.  The  correspondence  between  him  and 
Lord  Liverpool  while  he  was  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  the  winter  of  1814-1816 
is  a  curious  evidence  of  the  influence  he 
wielded  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord 
Castlereagh  expresses  an  extreme  anxiety  to 
be  allowed  to  see  the  negotiations  to  their 
close,  and  is  quite  sure  that  some  of  the 
other  Ministers  will  be  able  to  steer  through 
the  first  part  of  the  session  without  his  help. 
But  Lord  Liverpool,  though  fully  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  the  negotiations  upon 
the  Polish  and  Saxon  questions,  which  were 
then  at  thSr  warmest,  will  not  hear  of  his 
absence.  He  writes  again  and  again  in  the 
most  urgent  terms  to  impress  upon  him  that 
Bobody  is  capable  of  managing  the  House 
of  Commons  but  himsfelf.  No  one  who 
reads  these  letters  can  doubt  the  earnest  sin- 
cerity of  Lord  I^iverpool's  entreaties.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  in  his  judgment 
the  presence  in  the  House  of  this  verbose 
and  blundering  orator,  at  whom  his  adver- 
saries affected  to  laugh,  was  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  tlie  very  existence  of  the  Govern- 
ment And  in  this  matter  at  least  Lord 
Liverpool   was   no  mean  judge.     Whatever 


his  other  capabilities  may  have  been,  be 
was  a  veteran  in  Parliamentary  warfare ; 
and,  as  his  long  possession  of  power  amply 
proved,  he  knew  what  style  of  leadership 
it  was  that  could  win  and  could  keep  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Castlereagh's  influence  in  the  House 
must  have  been  enormous,  if  Lord  Liverpool 
rated  it  so  high  jis  to  risk  the  evils  of  his  ab- 
sence from  Vienna  at  such  a  time  rather  than 
forego  it.  In  truth  his  matter  was  so  weighty, 
that  it  did  not  suffer  materially  from  the  sin- 
gularly inappropriate  language  in  which  it 
was  conveyed.  Those  times  were  too  criti- 
cal to  leave  much  room  or  taste  for  niceties 
on  the  subject  of  style.  The  House  had  been 
strung  by  danger  to  a  higher  tone  than  that 
of  literary  fastidiousness.  It  looked  in  its 
leaders  for  something  more  sterling  than  the 
glitter  of  eloquence ;  and  was  content  to 
condone  the  metaphors  over  which  Lord 
Brougham  and  Mr.  Moore  made  themselves  so 
merry.  Lord  Brougham  has  himself  confessed 
in  later  times  that  those  who  held  Lord 
Castlereagh  cheap  on  account  of  his  style  of 
speaking,  cast  ratner  a  reproach  upon  repre- 
sentative government,  which  ranks  eloquence 
so  high  among  a  Statesman's  qualifications, 
than  upon  him.  But  though  esteem  and 
confidence  were  accorded  to  him  very  freely, 
and  were  never  withdrawn  so  long  as  he 
lived,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  awakened 
warmer  feelings.  He  had  not  the  talents 
that  captivate  the  imagination,  or  the  warmth 
of  sympathy  that  kindles  love.  Men  felt  to 
him  as  to  the  pilot  who  had  weathered  an 
appalling  storm,  the  physician  who  had  mas- 
tered a  terrible  malady.  They  recognised 
his  ability,  and  were  glad  in  a  moment  of 
danger  to  have  such  a  counsellor  at  hand ; 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  drawn 
to  him  by  the  bonds  of  that  intense  personal 
devotion  which  has  united  so  many  great 
statesmen  with  their  political  supporters. 
Therefore  his  influence  died  with  his  own 
death.  He  was  the  head  of  a  powerful  party 
in  momentous  times :  he  led  a  nation  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  renown ;  he  laid  down 
landmarks  of  policy,  which  have  lasted 
through  many  revolutions  of  opinion,  and 
arc  respected  still.  But  he  did  not  found  a 
school.  His  name  contained  no  spell  to  bind 
together  after  his  death  those  whom  he  had 
influenced  in  life  :  none  of  the  tender  reve- 
rence gathered  round  his  memory  with  which 
disciples  recall  the  deeds  and  treasure  up  the 
sayings  of  a  departed  master.  Pitt,  Canning, 
Peel,  wielded  an  authority  over  their  friends 
that  endured  beyond  the  grave.  Those  who 
had  served  under  them  clung  to  the  memory 
of  that  service  as  a  bond  among  themselves 
which  neither  divergent  opinions  nor  clash- 
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ing  interests  might  relax.  There  were  Pit- 
tites, and  Canningites,  and  Peelites,  long 
after  the  death  of  the  statesmen  whose  names 
they  bore ;  and  their  cohesion  has  in  no  small 
degree  affected  our  recent  history;  but  no 
such  adjective,  in  fact  or  in  idea,  has  been 
formed  upon  the  name  of  Castlereagh. 

This  effect  of  his  calm,  cold,  self-contained 
temperament  has  undoubtedly  in  the  first  in- 
stance been  damaging  to  his  fame.  The 
claims  of  other  statesmen  to  the  plaudits  of 
posterity  have  been  repeated  noisily  and  in- 
defatigably  by  bands  of  devoted  admirers. 
Lord  Castlereagh's  memory,  honoured  only  by 
the  silent  witness  of  events,  has  for  the  mo- 
ment been  thrust  aside  and  neglected.  No 
school  of  political  thinkers  have  charged 
themselves  in  his  case  with  the  4jluty  of 
sweeping  away  the  detraction  that  gathers 
upon  great  men^s  tombs.  But  the  time  has 
come  when  these  causes  should  cease  to  ope- 
rate. It  matters  little  to  us  now  that  his 
metaphors  were  Irish,  his  oratory  dull,  his 
temper  unsympathising  and  cold.  We  are 
only  concerned  to  recognise  with  gratitude 
the  great  results  of  his  life — the  triumphs 
that  he  won,  and  the  peace-loving  policy  of 
which  those  triumphs  were  made  the  base. 
As  the  events  in  which  he  acted  recede  into 
the  past,  the  pettier  details  in  his  character 
by  which  some  of  his  leading  contemporaries 
were  repelled  disappear  altogether  from  our 
sight.  From  the  point  where  we  stand  now, 
nothing  is  visible  but  the  splendid  outlines  of 
the  courage,  the  patience,  and  the  faultless 
sagacity  which  contributed  so  much  to  libe- 
rate Europe  and  to  save  England  in  the  crisis 
of  her  fate. 


Art.  Vin. — 1.  Th£  American  Union.  By 
James  Spence.     London,  1861. 

2.  Two  Lectures  on  the  Present  American 
War,      By  Montague   Bernard,  B.C.L., 

Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Oxford  and 
London,  1861. 

3.  Tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
compared  with  our  own.  By  Hugh  Sey- 
mour Tremenheere.     London,  1854. 

5,  V  Union  Am^ricaine  et  V Europe.  Par 
Sidney  Renouf.     Paris,  1861. 

What  the  causes  have  been  which  led  to  the 
disunion  of  the  United  States — what  quarrel 
has  arrayed  the  North  and  the  South  in  op- 
posite and  hostile  camps,  and  made  them  re- 
gard each  other  with  a  frenzy  of  hatred  al- 
most without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions— what  the  conduct  of  England  towards 


America  both  before  and  since  the  outbreak 
of  civil  war  has  been,  and  how  that  conduct 
has  been  requited,  are  subjects  of  sufficient 
interest  to  justify  us  in  devoting  a  few  pages 
to  their  consideration.  They  require  a  much 
fuller  examination  than  we  can  bestow  upon 
them  within  the  limits  of  an  article,  but  we 
hope  to  make  the  salient  points  clear. 

Practically  it  now  matters  little  whether 
the  Federal  or  the  Confederate  States  were 
correct  in  the  view  they  respectively  took  as 
to  the  right  of  any  State  or  States  to  secede 
from  the  Union.  The  question  has  passed 
from  the  Jurist  to  the  soldier,  and  will  be  de- 
cided not  by  argument  but  the  sword.  The 
war  has  assumed  such  proportions,  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  theory  of  the  North,  it  can- 
not deal  with  the  secession  merely  as  a  re- 
bellion. •  Southerners  taken  with  arras  in 
their  hands  are  not  hanged  as  traitors  ;  and 
a  blockade  is  established  which — ^worthless 
as  we  shall  show  it  to  be — would  be  unmean- 
ing and  ridiculous,  as  directed  by  a  Govern- 
ment against  its  own  subjects.  In  point  of 
fact  there  are  two  belligerent  powers  in  pre- 
sence, and  the  rights  of  belligerents  are  ta- 
citly conceded  by  the  North  to  the  South, 
however  the  unpalatable  truth  may  be  de- 
nied in  official  despatches  and  diplomatic 
circulars.  But  History  will  ask  which  ade 
was  right  in  the  commencement  of  the  strug^ 
gle,  and  we  naturally  wish  to  know  where 
the  blame  ought  to  be  thrown  of  provoking 
the  terrible  calamity  of  civil  war.  To  assist 
in  the  inquiry  is  our  present  object,  and  for 
this  purpose  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
recent  work  of  Mr.  Spence,  *  The  American 
Union,'  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  and  which  has  most  opportunely 
appeared.  We  can  hardly  speak  too  highly  of 
it.  It  is  a  most  able  statement  of  the  whole 
case,  written  with  remarkable  knowledge  and 
power ;  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  our 
readers,  if  they  wish  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  of  the  great  American 
controversy,  which  are  so  often  obscured  by 
passion  and  distorted  by  interest.  Mr.  Spence 
tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  personal  consider- 
ations and  valued  finendships  inclined  him, 
without  exception,  to  the  Northern  side ;  but 
he  warns  the  reader  that  *  he  will  soon  en- 
counter a  current  of  reasoning  adverse  to  the 
present  doctrine  and  action  of  the  Northern 
party.'  But,  as  he  says,  these  opinions  have 
not  been  adopted  from  choice,  and  are  di- 
rectly opposed  to  interest ;  they  are  convic- 
tions forced  upon  the  mind  by  the  fects  and 
reasonings  contained  in  the  work,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  Such 
a  man  is,  at  all  events,  entitled  to  be  heard. 

It  has  been  industriously  represented  by 
some,   that  theOigil^te  cause  of  the   present 
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qnarrel  is  Slavery.  It  is  supposed,  even  by 
persons  who  ought  to  be  well  informed  on 
the  subject,  that  the  existence  of  slavery, 
having  long  been  imperilled  by  the  aggres- 
sive attacks  of  the  Northern  States,  the  signal 
for  its  destruction  was  given  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  President ;  and  the  South, 
therefore,  withdrew  from  the  Union  in  order 
to  protect  its  property  in  human  flesh  from 
confiscation.  The  war  is  by  many,  not  only 
in  this  country  but  America,  described  as  a 
crusade  in  the  holiest  of  causes — to  break 
the  chains  of  the  negro,  and  sweep  away  the 
curse  of  slavery  from  the  continent  of  North 
America,  from  New  Mexico  to  Maine.  But 
a  moment's  consideration  will  show  that  such 
opinions  are  wrong,  and  not  only  not  sup- 
ported by  facts,  but  directly  opposed  to  them. 
It  is  remarkable  that  at  no  time  for  the  last 
fifty  years  was  *  the  domestic  institution,'  as 
slavery  is  mildly  termed,  placed  under  such 
safeguards,  and  recognised  by  Congres.*,  and 
by  the  political  party  generally  opposed  to  it, 
so  unequivocally  as  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's accession  to  oflSce.  The  proqf  of  this 
is  overwhelming.  It  is  well  known  that  of 
the  two  great  parties  into  which,  before  the 
outbreak  of  civil  war,  the  North  was,  and 
into  which  it  still  is,  divided,  and  which  are 
known  as  Republicans  and  Democrats,  the 
Republicans  were  the  party  hostile  to  the 
South,  and  the  Democrats  the  party  to  which 
the  South  allied  itself  to  fight  its  battles  in 
Congress.  The  Abolitionists  are,  we  believe, 
to  a  man  Republicans,  although  the  Republi- 
cans are  not  by  any  means  all  Abolitionists. 
They  have,  however,  steadily  set  their  face 
against  the  claim  of  the  South  to  extend 
slavery  into  new  territories.  The  Democrats, 
on  the  contrary,  were  inclined,  for  political 
purposes,  to  favour  the  pretensions  of  the 
Southern  States,  not  from  any  love  for  slavery, 
but  because  without  such  confederates  they 
could  not  hope  to  make  head  on  any  question 
in  Congress  against  their  Republican  oppo- 
nents. It  is  also  well  known,  that  before  the 
election  of  a  President  of  the  United  States 
it  is  the  custom  for  each  party  that  brings 
forward  a  candidate  to  issue  a  manifesto 
called  a  *  platform,'  in  which  it  declares  its 
political  principles.  The  Republican  plat- 
form in  the  last  contest  was  adopted  at 
Chicago  in  1860,  and  the  fomrth  article  was 
as  follows : — 

'The  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of 
the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each  State 
to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institu- 
tions, according  to  its  oavu  judgment,  excla- 
eively,  is  essential  to  that  balance  of  powers  on 
which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  poli- 
tical fabric  depends.' 

Domestic  institutions,  of  course,  mean  sla- 


very. Further,  an  Act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress, on  the  2nd  of  March,  last  year,  imme- 
diately before  Mr.  Lincoln  formally  entered 
on  the  oflSce  of  President,  which  provides, 

'  that  no  ameadment  shall  be  made  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  will  authorise,  or  give  Congress 
power  to  abolish,  or  interfere  within  any  State 
with  the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  including 
that  of  persons  held  to  labour  or  servitude  by 
the  laws  of  said  state.' 

But  were  the  views  of  Mr.  Lincoln  himself 
different  ?  Was  he  at  variance  with  his  own 
party  on  this  question  ? — and  might  he  be 
expected  to  labour  to  undermine  the  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  Chicago  manifesto  ? 
Quite  the  reverse.  He  accepted  it  in  the 
most  unreserved  and  unqualified  manner.  In 
his  inaugural  address  he  solemnly  declared — 

'I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
States  where  it  exists ;  I  believe  I  have  no  law- 
ful right  to  do  so.  Those  who  nominated  and 
elected  me  did  so  with  a  fall  knowledge  that  I 
had  made  this  and  many  similar  declarations, 
and  hove  never  recanted  them.  And  more 
than  this,  they  were  placed  in  the  platform  for 
my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law  to  themselves  and 
to  me,  in  the  clear  and  emphatic  resolution 
which  1  now  read.  I  now  reiterate  those  senti- 
ments, and  in  doing  so  I  only  pre^s  upon  the 
public  attention  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of 
which  the  case  is  susceptible — that  the  property, 
peace,  and  security  of  no  section  are  to  be  m 
anywise  endangered  by  the  now  incoming  admi- 
nistration ....  I  understand  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  amend- 
ment, however,  I  have  not  seen,  has  passed 
Congress,  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  shall  never  interfere  with  the  domestic  in- 
stitutions of  States,  including  that  of  |)ers4)ns 
held  to  service.  To  avoid  mij^constrnction  of 
what  I  have  said,  I  depart  from  my  purpose  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  holding  such  a  provision  as 
now  implied  to  be  constitutional  law,  I  have  no 
objection  to  its. being  made  express  and  irre- 
vocable.' 

But  more  than  this.  The  current  of  legis- 
lation and  judicial  decision  upon  subjects 
connected  with  slavery  had  been  for  some 
past  time  setting  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
slave-owning  States.  The  Fugitive-Slave  Law 
passed,  by  which  the  runaway  slave  might 
be  seized  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  as  much 
as  if  he  were  a  horse  or  an  ox  that  had  stray- 
ed or  been  stolen.  The  owner  in  Louisiana 
might  follow  his  property  and  claim  it  in 
New  England  or  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
Dred  Scott  case,  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington  decided  that  Congress  was  not 
competent  to  make  a  law  prohibiting  slavery 
to  exist  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  latitude, 
at  it  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise ;  and  when  a  negro  claimed  his 
freedom  on  the  ground  that  he  resided  north 
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of  that  line,  it  determined  that  he  still  re- 
mained the  property  of  his  master  who  had 
brought  him  from  the  South.  The  Court 
held  *that  the  Constitution  recognises  the 
right  of  property  in  a  slave,  and  makes  no 
distinction  between  that  description  of  pro- 
perty and  other  property  owned  by  a  citizen.' 

We  thus  see  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
Congress,  the  Republican  party,  and  the  Pre- 
sident, had  each,  in  their  several  spheres, 
hedged  in  the  interests  of  the  slave-owner, 
and  given  him  every  possible  guarantee 
against  any  invasion  of  his  rights.  Is  it  then 
a  delusion  to  suppose  that  slavery  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  Secession  ?  This  we  by  no 
means  say.  It  was  one  of  the  causes,  but 
not  in  the  manner' or  to  the  extent  generally 
imagined.  To  understand  this,  we  must  con- 
sider the  political  bearings  of  the  question, 
and  this  we  cannot  d6  without  some  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  Union. 

That  Union  consisted  originally  of  thirteen 
States,  of  which  one  only — Massachusetts — 
was  entirely  free  soil :  in  all  the  others 
slavery  existed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
By  the  Constitution,  each  State  sends  to  the 
Senate  two  members,  whatever  may  be  its 
extent  or  population.  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island,  Georgia  and  Vermont,  are  equally  re- 
presented in  the  Upper  House.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  it  is  different. 
There  representation  is  in  the  ratio  of  popu- 
lation. Formerly  it  was  one  member  for 
every  33,000  souls ;  it  is  now  one  for  every 
127,972.  At  first  the  South  could  have  no 
fear  that  her  interests  would  suffer  frpm  the 
Union.  The  richness  and  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  enormous  extent  of  territory  then 
still  unoccupied,  seemed  to  promise  for  all 
future  time  superiority  in  wealth  and  power. 
Virginia  took  the  lead  in  framing  the  Arti- 
cles of  Union.  Alexander  Hamilton,  the 
ablest  politician  amongst  the  eminent  men 
employed  in  the  task,  was  a  delegate  from 
Virginia.  The  capital  was  within  her  boun- 
daries, and  so  prolific  was  she  in  statesmen 
that  she  acquired  the  proud  title  of  Mother 
of  Presidents.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury Louisiana  was  purchased  from  France,  and 
Florida  was  taken  from  Spain ;  so  that  the  aj*ea 
of  slavery  was  enormously  increased,  and  the 
position  of  the  South  seemed  to  be  impregna- 
ble. It  was  not  then  dreamed  that  slavery 
would  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  curse — a  thing 
to  be  denounced  as  a  crime  in  pulpits  and  on  plat- 
forms. It  was  not  foreseen  that  the  course 
of  supply  would  be  dried  up,  and  the  impoita- 
tion  of  slaves  from  Africa — which  was  then 
as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  the  importation  of 
manufactures  from  England — would  become 
an  act  to  which  the  feelmgs  of  mankind  would 
be  as  much  opposed  as  to  piracy  or  murder. 


But  a  change  took  place.  In  1808  the 
Slave-trade  was  forbidden.  The  Northern 
States  were  gradually  ceasing  to  hold  slaves, 
who,  owing  to  the  difference  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate, were  far  less  valuable  there  thrfn  in  the 
South ;  and  these  slaves  were  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  not  emancipated  but  sold 
to  the  Southern  planters,  who,  having  paid 
for  them  as  property,  naturally  expected  that 
as  purchasers  their  title  would  be  respected 
by  the  sellers.  But  new  interests  were  spring- 
ing up  in  the  North,  where  the  active  indus- 
try of  the  people  was  creating  manufactures 
to  compete  with  broad-cloths  of  Yorkshire 
and  the  calicoes  of  Lancashire.  We  shall 
advert  to  this  subject  more  fully  by  and  by. 
Here  we  need  only  mention  that  these  manu- 
facturers were  encouraged  by  highly  protec- 
tive duties,  the  burden  of  which  fell  almost 
exclusively  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  South, 
who  were  entirely  agriculturists,  who  had  no 
manufacture  of  their  own,  and  who  were  the 
chief  customers  of  the  North.  Their  object 
was  to  get  manufactures  cheap  in  exchange 
for  their  cotton  and  sugar,  and  coflfee  and 
tobacco.*  They  therefore  would  gladly  have 
seen  the  ports  of  the  Union  admit  all  that 
Europe  would  send  them  free  of  duty.  The 
object  of  the  Northern  States  was  to  make 
foreign  manufactures  dear,  and  thereby  force 
the  South  to  buy  from  them.  Thus  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  two  great  geogra- 
phical divisions  of  the  country  became  anta- 
gonistic ;  and  this  led  to  a  struggle  for  politi- 
cal supremacy.  Now  here  the  element  of 
slavery  was  of  vital  importance — not  as  a 
social  but  a  political  question.  The  original 
number  of  the  States  was,  as  we  have  said, 
thirteen  :  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
they  were  thirty-four.  The  increase  was 
made  from  time  to  time  as  the  tide  of  popu- 
lation rolled  on,  and  countries,  which  a  few 
years  before  had  for  the  first  time  echoed  to 
the  axe  of  the  backwoodsman,  assumed  the 
dignity  of  organized  States,  and  claimed  ad- 
mission into  the  Union.  But  each  new  State 
sent  its  two  members  to  tlie  Senate,  and  the 
balance  of  political  power  there  would  of 
course  incline  to  the  South  or  to  the  North, 
according  as  the  majority  of  those  States  were 
slave  holding  or  free-soil.  It  was  the  same 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  not  in 
the  same  degree.  There,  owing  to  the  large 
proportion  of  members  who  were  returned 
by  the  older  and  more  thickly  peopled  States, 
the  representatives  of  the  new  conjers  did  not 
at  first  so  materially  alter  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  two  parties.  For  a  long  time 
the  South  had  the  majority,  but  that  majoi^ty 
began  steadily  to  decrease.  The  rate  of  im- 
migration into  the  Free  States  became  more 
and  more  rapidpipild«|the^<bii^^illlid  more 
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populons  of  course  they  returned  more  mem- 
bers. If  the  Slave  States  remained  stationary, 
or  did  not  advance  in  the  same  ratio,  it  was 
clear  that  they  must  be  beaten  in  the  struggle : 
and  this  the  more  certainly  as  the  minimum 
number  taken  as  the  standard  of  represcnta 
tion  was  increased.  For  it  is  easily  seen  that 
if  that  number  is  large,  it  may  be  impossible 
for  particular  States,  even  although  increas- 
ing in  numbers,  to  add  a  single  unit  to  their 
members,  while  others  may  be  able  to  add 
several.  Now  what  are  the  facts?  We  will 
quote  from  Mr.  Spence  : — 

'Originally  Virginia  retorned  10  members  to 
6  frosn  New  York :  the  proportions  are  now — 
Virginia  11  to  New  York  80.  Bat  this  is  not 
all.  Virginia  had  at  one  time  23  members,  now 
reduced  to  11,  although  her  population  has  in- 
creased, slowly  indeed,  but  steadily,  daring  the 
period.  And  South  Carolina,  which  in  the 
ecbetne  of  the  (institution  stands  for  6  in  65, 
or  one- thirteenth  of  the  rej^resentation,  will  re- 
turn, under  the  last  census,  4  oat  of  233,  or  one- 
sixtieth  part.  Hence  that  State  has  now  less 
than  a  quarter  ot  the  representative  power  it 
had  when  the  Federal  compact  was  framed — a 
compact  entered  into  with  the  expectation  of  ad- 
vantage from  it.* 

The  consequence  was  that  in  1820,  when 
Missonri  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union, 
tlie  relative  numbers  in  the  Senate  were  so 
equally  balanced,  that  its  admission  as  a 
slave-holding  or  a  free-soil  State  would  have 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  either  the  South 
or  the  North.  *  It  was  this,'  says  Mr.  Spence, 
*  which  caused  the  desperate  character  of  that 
struggle.  The  mere  admission  of  a  single 
State  had  been  accepted  with  indifference  be- 
fore, when  regarded  merely  as  the  admission 
of  one  to  a  number,  but  it  had  become  the 
weight  that  was  to  turn  the  scale.'  The  con- 
test ended  in  the  well-known  Missouri  com- 
promise, by  which  slavery  was  excluded  from 
all  tlie  territory  embraced  in  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana  north  of  a  line  coinciding  with 
36°  30'  latitude. 

The  next  great  struggle  was  as  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas.  It  was  torn  from  Mexico 
by  the  South,  as  Florida  had  been  torn  from 
Spain.  *  Let  it  be  signified  to  me,'  General 
Jackson  had  written  to  President  Monroe, 
'  through  any  channel,  that  the  possession  of 
the  Floridas  would  be  desirable  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  sixty  days  it  will  be  accom- 
plished.' This  seemed  to  be  an  important 
gain  to  the  ^outh,  but  mark  the  retribution 
^at  followed  !  The  annexation  of  Texas  led 
^  a  War  with  Mexico,  and  this  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Union  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific : 
gold,  apparently  inexhaustible,  was  discovered 
jn  Caliiomia,  and  an  enormous  tide  of  popu- 
lation flowed  into  the  new  El  Dorado,  and 
also  into  Oregon,  adding  immensely  to  the 


territory  of  the  Northern  free-soil  States. 
Again,  the  Irish  famine  occurred.  It  was 
now  no  longer  the  influx  of  emigrants,  but 
the  exodus  of  a  nation  to  the  North.  The 
population  there  became  overpoweringly 
greater  than  in  the  South,  and  the  ratio  of 
members  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
followed  in  tlie  same  proportion.  The  South 
struggled  hard  for  the  maintenance  of  its  su- 
premacy. The  North  had  been  unwilling  to 
extend  the  Missonri  compromise  to  the.  West, 
for  the  effect  of  that  would  b<^  to  extend 
slavery  to  every  new  State  south  of  that  line 
as  far  as  the  Pacific,  and  the  South  would 
not  rest  under  it  because  it  prevented  slavery 
from  extending  northwards.  The  result  was 
that  in  1844  Mr.  Douglas,  representing  the 
interests  of  the  Slave  States,  carried  the  Ne- 
braska Bill,  whereby  the  principle  of  '  squat- 
ter sovereignty'  was  established  ;  that  is,  each 
territory  before  its  admission  into  the  Union 
was  to  determine  whether  it  recognized  sla- 
very or  not;  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Act, 
*when  admitted  as  a  State  or  States  the  said 
territory,  or  any  portion  of  the  same,  shall  be 
received  into  the  Union,  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  their  institutions  may  prescribe  at 
the  time  of  their  admission.' 

But  the  decision  in  the  Dred  Scot  case 
made  this  a  dead  letter.  For  the  Supreme 
Court  there  decided  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  Constitution  to  declare  slavery  illegal, 
and  therefore  beyond  the  competence  of  the 
legislative  authority  in  any  territory  to  pro- 
hibit it.  The  question  again  assumed  a  prac- 
tical form  in  the  case  of  Kansas.  We  all 
know  that  this  was  made  the  battle-ground 
of  the  contending  parties,  and  this  not  figura- 
tively but  literally ;  for  civil  war  raged  in  the 
territory  and  blood  flowed,  because  the  mi- 
nority in  favour  of  slavery  would  not  yield 
to  the  majority  who  wished  to  exclude  it. 
We  give  no  opinion  as  to  which  party  was 
right  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  nor 
stop  to  inquire  with  what  show  of  justice  or 
reason  the  Slave  States,  which  had  carried 
the  Nebraska  Act,  now  practically  repudiated 
it.  Our  object  is  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
struggle,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
Secession. 

No  stronger  proof  can  be  given  of  the  po- 
litical character  of  the  struggle  between  the 
South  and  the  North,  than  that  which  at 
first  sight  appears  to  be  entirely  a  social  or 
commercial  question — namely,  the  extension 
of  slavery  into  new  territories  or  States.  For 
it  would  seem  to  be  directly  contrary  to  the 
interest  of  the  cotton-planter  and  sugar-grower 
to  bring  fresh  districts  into  competition  with 
himself.  He  has  now  a  monopoly  of  produc- 
tion. Why  should  he  wish  others  to  share 
in  it,  and  thus  lower  his  profits  ?  HSa^rbn)e 
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possible  th^t  the  agriculturist  of  Virginia  or 
Georgia  should  desire  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona to  become  slave-holding  States,  in  order 
that  they  may  produce  cotton  and  sugar  in 
rivalry  with  himself?  Or  is  it  the  want  of  fresh 
soil  that  is  felt,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of 
the  old  plantations,  and  is  he  obliged  to  look 
out  for  new  fields  of  labour  in  which  his  ] 
slaves  may  be  more  profitably  employed? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  planter  of  Virgi- 
nia has  no  thought  of  transferring  himself  or 
his  slaves  to  New  Mexico,  some  thousand 
miles  away.  And  how  stand  the  facts  as  to 
the  increase  of  slavery  in  the  new  districts  ? 
New  Mexico  has  an  area  of  200,000  square 
miles,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  yeats  there  are 
upon  the  territory  twenty-two  slaves,  and  of 
these  only  twelve  are  domiciled.  And  yet 
the  area  of  New  Mexico  is  four  times  as  large 
as  England.  When,  therefore,  so  little  pains 
are  taken  to  propagate  slavery  outside  the 
circle  of  the  existing  Slave  States,  it  cannot 
be  that  the  extension  of  slavery  is  desired  by 
the  South  on  social  or  commercial  grounds  di- 
rectly, and  still  less  from  any  love  for  the 
thing  itself  for  its  own  sake.  But  the  value 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  politically/  is  very 
great.  In  the  Senate  they  would  count  as 
four  votes,  and  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress could  vote  with  the  South  or  with  the 
North  according  as  they  ranked  in  the  cate- 
gory of  slave-holding  or  free-soil  States. 

Surely  then  these  facts  prove  that  it  was 
not  because  slavery  was  in  jeopardy  that  the 
South  seceded  from  the  North.  Nor  can  the 
North  pretend  that  she  is  fighting  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  to  remove  the  blot  oif  sla- 
very from  the  escutcheon  of  the  Union.  She 
was  never  more  disposed  to  rivet  the  chains 
of  bondage  and  render  emancipation  hopeless 
in  those  territories  where  alone  slavery  can 
exist  for  purposes  of  production,  than  at  the 
very  moment  when  she  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  her  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the 
slaves  was  the  cause  of  the  alienation  of  the 
South. 

But  if  this  be  so,  the  question  naturally 
occurs.  What  wets  the  cause  of  offence  ?  How 
came  the  views  of  the  South  to  be  so  opposed 
to  those  of  the  North  that  it  determined  at 
all  hazards,  and  at  any  cost,  to  renounce  part- 
nership, and  declare  itself  independent? 
"Why  was  combined  political  action  necessary 
in  thfe  case  of  all  the  Southern  States  to 
oppose  the  policy  of  the  North  ?  If  slavery 
was  not  in  danger,  what  else  bad  they  to 
fear?  In  the  first  place,  the  North  and 
South  did  not  really  constitute  one  nation. 
In  the  next  place,  their  commercial  interests 
were  in  conflict.  The  North  wished  to  foster 
its  own  manufactures  by  high  protective  ta- 
riffs, the  burden  of  which  fell  chiefly  on  the 


South ;  and  that  in  two  ways.  First,  because 
they  were  the  largest  consumers ;  and,  se- 
condly, because  as  producers  they  were  unable 
to  exchange  their  commodities  with  the  ma- 
nufactures of  England  to  the  same  extent  or 
advantage  as  if  the  duties  on  imports  had 
been  lower.  When  the  Constitution  was 
finst  framed  the  whole  of  the  States  were 
agricultural,  and  all  manufactures  were  im- 
ported. The  early  tariffs  were  extremely 
moderate ;  the  duties  on  manufactured  goods 
varying  from  5  to  7^  per  cent.  The  war 
with  Great  Britain  in  1812-13  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  home  manufactures,  but  only  in 
the  North.  With  the  return  of  peace  came 
distress  upon  the  newly-created  interests, 
which  had  to  struggle  against  competition 
with  England.  In  1816  a  tariff  of  high  pro- 
tective duties  was  imposed,  under  which  the 
manufactures  of  the  North  flourished  at  the 
expense  of  their  Southern  neighbours.  Ca- 
pital was  attracted,  and  that  branch  of  indus- 
try became  more  and  more  powerful  in  itself 
and  influential  in  Congress.  In  1823  a  fur- 
ther large  increase  of  duties  was  proposed. 
The  Southern  States  strenuously  opposed  the 
measure;  but  they  were  beaten  by  narrow 
majorities  of  107  to  102  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, and  25  to  21  in  th*e  Senate. 
In  1828  the  struggle  was  renewed;  and  on 
that  occasion,  in  the  course  of  debate,  the 
following  prophetic  words  were  spoken  by 
one  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : — 

'  If  the  union  of  these  States  shall  ever  be 
severed,  and  their  liberties  subverted,  the  histo- 
rian who  records  these  disasters  will  have  to 
ascribe  them  to  measures  of  this  description.  I 
do  sincerely  believe  that  neither  this  Govern- 
ment, nor  any  free  goverment,  can  exist  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  under  such  a  system  of  le- 
gislation.' 

The  tariff  came  again  under  revision  in 
1832.  Owing  to  excessive  protective  duties, 
there  was  now  so  large  a  surplus  of  revenue 
that  it  became  necessary  to  reduce  them. 
But  the  Northern  States  were  determined 
that  their  manufactures  should  be  favoured 
at  the  expense  of  other  commodities.  The 
South  protested  against  this  injustice,  but  in 
vain.  The  new  tariff  passed,  and  was  so  fla- 
grantly unfair  that  a  convention  was  sum- 
moned in  South  Carolina,  which  passed  an 
ordinance  declaring  it  null  and  void,  on  the 
ground  that  Congress  had  exceeded  its  just 
powers  under  the  Constitution.  The  danger 
was  so  imminent  that  the  North  now  yielded 
to  fear  what  it  had  refused  to  grant  to  justice. 
News  arrived  that  South  Carolina  was  calling 
out  her  militia,  and  preparing  for  war.  Upon 
this  a  ipeasure  was  hastily  introduced  and 
rapidly  passed,  by  which  a  large  though  gra- 
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daal  redaction  of  duties  on  mannfactures  was 
effected..  South  Carolina  was  appeased,  and 
the  peril  for  the  moment  passed  away. 

In  1842,  owing  to  the  impoverished  state 
of  the  exchequer,  which  arose  chiefly  from  a 
reduction  in  the  income  derivable  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands,  the  duties  were  again 
raised.  This  is  known  as  the  Morrill  Tariff; 
and,  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Spence,  *from 
that  day  to  this  the  fiscal  system  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  been  continuously  protective,  to 
the  profit  of  Northern  manufactures  at  the  cost 
of  the  Southern  agriculturist.'  For  the  South- 
em  States  are  the  great  exporters  of  the  Union. 
Oar  imports  from  them  have  reached  thirty  mil- 
lions a-year.  They  wish  to  receive  our  earthen- 
ware, woollens,  and  calico  in  exchange ;  but 
the  North  does  all  in  its  power  to  exclude 
them  by  a  high  and  most  complicated  tariff, 
in  order  to  protect  its  own  manufactures. 
We  need  not  here  discuss  the  question  of  free 
trade  and  p-otection.  It  is  beside  our  pur- 
pose at  present  to  say  anything  as  to  the 
policy  or  impolicy  of  such  a  system  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view ;  but  it  is  all-important 
to  remember  that  the  whole  of  the  South  was, 
without  exception,  opposed  to  these  duties,  and 
Uieir  interest  was  diametrically  against  such 
Wislation.  It  enhanced  the  price  of  that 
which  they  had  to  buy,  and  diminished  the 
exchangeable  value  of  that  which  they  had 
to  sell.  We  will  quote  a  passage  from  Cole- 
ridge's *  Table  Talk,'  p.  230,  to  show  the  view 
taken  of  the  conduct  of  the  Northern  States, 
as  far  back  as  1833,  by  one  of  the  deepest 
thinkers  of  this  century — a  man  who  felt  no 
interest  in  party  questions  except  in  so  far 
as  they  involved  some  principle  of  import- 
ance. After  showing  that  taxation  may, 
without  being  unfair,  press  unequally,  or  ap- 
parently so,  on  different  classes  in  a  State, 
he  goes  on  to  say  :  *  But  when  New  England, 
which  may  be  considered  a  State  in  itself, 
taxes  the  admission  of  foreign  manufactures 
in  order  to  cherish  manufactures  of  its  own, 
and  thereby  forces  the  Carolinians,  another 
State  of  itself,  with  which  there  is  little  inter- 
communion, which  has  no  such  desire  or  in- 
terest to  serve,  to  buy  worse  articles  at  a 
higher  price,  it  is  altogether  a  different  ques- 
tion, and  is,  in  fact,  downright  tyranny  of  the 
^orst,  because  of  the  most  sordid  kind.' 

Can  we  then  wonder  that  the  Southern 
States  were,  embittered  against  the  North, 
a^d  that'  they  looked  upon  the  commercial 
tariffs  of  which  they  were  the  victims  as  a 
^nd  of  robbery?  To  make  head  against 
Boch  a  system  they  required  a  majority  in 
Congress,  and,  by  allying  themselves  to 
the  Democrats  in  opposition  to  the  Republi- 
•  cans,  they  were  barely  able  to  maintain  an 
unequal  struggle.     We  now  see  the  immense 
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importance  of  slavery  in  a  political  point  of 
view.  It  was  not  from  any  admiration  of  the 
thing  in  itself,  nor  from  a  desire  to  create 
competition  with  themselves,  but  in  order  to 
gain  votes  in  the  Senate  and  the  llouse  of 
Kepresentatiyes  that  they  battled  so  despe- 
rately for  the  admission  into  the  Union  of 
new  territorres  as  slave-holding  and  not  as 
free-soil  States.  But  it  would  be  idle  to  deny 
that  the  tone  adopted  by  the  North  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  exasperated  the  South, 
even  whent  here  was  the  least  ground  for 
fear  that  legislative  protection  to  their  pro- 
perty would  be  withdrawn.  Books,  sermons, 
speeches — a  whole  flood  of  literature  was 
directed  against  slavery,  and  the  cotton- 
planters  were  held  up  to  public  execration  as 
beings  who  were  a  disgrace -to  humanity. 
The  Abolitionists  preached  a  crusade  against 
the  Southerner  in  language  which  made  the  , 
blood  boil  in  his  veins.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  say  a  word  in  favour  of  slavery  :  it  is 
a  horrible  evil,  and  England  has  no  deeper . 
cause  for  self-gratulation  than  the  pecuniary 
sacrifices  she  made  to  shake  off  the  pollution 
from  her  for  ever.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  it  would  be  an  atrocious  wrong  to 
deprive  forcibly  the  planter  of  his  property 
without  compensation.  What  then  must  have 
been  his  feelings  to  hear  himself  threatened 
with  spoliation,  and  his  name  associated  with 
infamy  ?  If  the  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists 
have  had  no  other  effect,  they  have  done  this: 
they  have  produced  an  intensity  of  hatred  in 
the  Soufh  which,  added  to  the  sense  of  injuiy 
from  hostile  tariffs,  made  its  continuance  in 
the  Union,  except  under  compulsion,  impos- 
sible. Men  will  not  remain  in  partnership  who 
detest  each  other,  and  who  have  each  sufficient 
capital  to  set  up  business  for  themselves.  If 
the  subject  had  been  approached  in  a  more 
conciliatory  manner,  the  result  might  have 
been  different.  All  that  the  planter  heard 
of  from  the  abolitionist  was  a  denial  of  his 
right,  and  the  only  plan  for  making  him  re- 
linquish his  property  was  confiscation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  feasible  scheme 
for  extinguishing  slavery  has  yet  been  pro- 
posed by  the  North.  The  obvious  mode  is 
compensation.  We  are  not  now  considering 
the  question  of  what  would  become  of  the 
Blacks  themselves,  and  what  would  be  their 
destiny  if  suddenly  emancipated.  We  con- 
fine ourselves  solely  to  the  question  of  property. 
We  never  yet  heard  of  a  deliberate  plan  for 
buying  up  all  the  negroes.  Perhaps  the 
Abolitionists  wore  appalled  at  the  magnitude 
of  the  sum,  for,  taking  the  number  of  negro 
slaves  according  to  the  last  census  at  foiir 
millions,  and  averaging  their  value  at  six 
hundred  dollars  a  head,  which  is  not  a  high 
figure,  the  amount  of  compensation  required 
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would  be  five  hundred  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling !  Here,  by  the  way,  we  must  observe, 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  first  year  of  the 
war  is  computed  at  two  hundred  millions, 
and  that  payments  in  specie  have  already 
been  suspended.  But  surely,  if  the  North  is 
as  sincere  in  its  hatred  of  slavery  as  we  are 
asked  to  believe,  we  might  expect  something 
to  be  done  for  its  extinction  in  cases  where 
the  process  would  be  easy  and  the  pecuniary 
cost  small.  The  little  state  of  Delaware  has 
less  than  1800  slaves.  The  district  of  Co- 
lumbia which  surrounds  Washington,  and 
which,  as  the  seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  is  placed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion under  the  exclusive  control  of  Congress,* 
without  the  possibility  of  any  question  of 
State  rights  being  raised,  contains  3181 
slaves.     Why  are  not  these  districts  purged 

.  from  the  black  stain  of  slavery  ?  The  con- 
duct of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  North  to 
the  poor  negro,  or  any  one  tainted  with  his 

•blood,  is  thoroughly  unchristian.  They  con- 
sider contact  contamination.  It  was  only 
the  other  day  that  we  saw  a  petition  from 
the  coloured  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  the 
city  of  *  brotherly  love,'  praying  to  be  allow- 
ed to  ride  in  the  passenger  cars.  It  is  not 
then  surprising  that  the  South  is  tempted  to 
regard  the  clamour  of  the  North  against 
slavery  as  something  very  like  hypocrisy, 
and  to  resent  with  bitterness  a  cry  which  it 
knows  to  be  injurious  and  believes  to  be 
insincere. 

•  But  it  may  now  be  asked.  Why  was  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  President  the  turn- 
ing point  of  the  struggle  ?  what  was  there 
in  that  event  so  intolerable  to  the  South  that 
it  rushed  at  once  into  secession  ?  We  have 
seen  that  he  was  prepared  to  give  slavery 
more  protection  than  it  had  ever  before  en- 
joyed ;  and  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  a 
most  unjustifiable  act  for  half  a  continent 
to  plunge  into  civil  war  because  its  own 
candidate  was  beaten  in  an  election  struggle 
— to  draw  the  sword  because  it  was  defeated 
by  the  ballot-box.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  the  Southern  States  had  been  obliged  to 
accept  a  President  from  the  North,  and  had 

•  lost  the  man  of  their  own  choice.  But  they 
did  not  in  angry  disappointment  break  up 
the  Union.  We  cannot  answer  the  question 
better  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Spence  : — 

*  Because  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Unite<l  States  the  election  of  the  President 
was  purely  geographical ;  it  was  not  a  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  a  party,  but  at  those  of  the  North- 
ern power.  It  was  an  act  which  severed  North 
fh>ni  Sonth  as  with  the  clean  cut  of  a  knife. 
Upon  sQch  a  division  Jefferson  remarked  long 
ago.;  a  geographical  line,  coinciding  with  a 
marked  principle,  moral  and  political,  once  con- 
ceived «ad  Wd  Dp  to  the  angry  passions  of  men, 


will  never  be  obliterated,  and  every  irritat'on 
will  make  it  deeper  and  deeper.    ....    .    The 

Northern  States  had  188  votes,  the  Southern,  if 
unanimous,   120.     Hence  it  was   plain  that  if 
the    North  chose  to  act  in  a   mass,  its  power 
was  irresistible.    At  last  it  did  act  in  a  mass. 
Upon  that  event  political  power  departed  from 
the  South,   and   departed    for    ever.    .... 

Looking  at  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  from  an 
European  point  of  view,  it  was  an  orlinary,  an 
insignificant  event;  looking  at  it  as  seen  by  the 
Southerner,  it  was  the  knell  of  the  departing  inde- 
pendence and  welfare  of  this  portion  of  the  Con- 
tinent.' 

But  besides  slavery  and  commercial  tariffs, 
and  altogether  independent  of  any  conflict  of 
interests,  sooner  or  later  Secession  was  inevi- 
table. The  Federal  Republic  contained  with- 
in itself  the  germ  of  its  own  destruction.  It 
was  not  a  homogeneous  whole,  but  was  made 
up  of  incongruous  parts,  the  cohesion  of  which 
was  sure  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their 
size.  A  mass  so  composed  will  break  by  its 
own  weight.  The  population  of  the  Union 
at  the  date  of  the  Constitution  was  not  so 
great  as  the  population  of  Scotland  at  the 
present  day.  Now  the  population  is  more 
than  thirty-one  millions;  the  number  of 
States  is  thirty-four;  and  the  territory  em- 
braced is  so  enormous  that  it  is  difficult  for 
the  imagination  to  realise  it.  The  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  alone  can  contain  and  sup(>ort 
a  population  equal  to  that  of  Europe.  The 
Union  stretched  from  Canada  to  Mexico, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  com- 
prised States,  some  of  which  were  larger 
than  most  European  kingdoms.  And  the 
idea  of  their  separate  independence  was 
carefully  fostered  by  their  institutions :  each 
had  its  mimic  Congress,  its  Governor,  its 
own  taxation,  its  own  militia,  its  own  laws. 
As  they  grew  in  numbers  and  importance, 
they  would  necessarily  become  more  and 
more  impatient  of  external  control,  and  un- 
willing to  submit  to  legislation  by  others 
which  they  might  think  adverse  to  their 
interests.  The  centrifugal  force  was  becom- 
ing year  by  year  stronger  than  the  centripe- 
tal ;  and  we  know  that  in  dynamics  the 
result  is,  that  the  revolving  body  flies  oflf  at  a 
tangent.  The  event  was  long  foreseen.  Even 
Washington  iiad  foreboding  fears  that  the 
extent  of  the  thirteen  original  States — a  mere 
seaboard  of  the  Atlantic — was  too  great  for 
permanent  union.  He  hardly  dared  to  look 
into  the  future.  *Let  experience,'  he  said, 
'  solve  the  question ;  to  look  to  speculation 
in  such  a  case  were  criminal.'  Jefferson 
wrote  thus  :  'I  have  been  amongst  the  most 
sanguine  in  believing  that  the  Union  would 
be  of  long  duration.  I  now  doubt  it  much, 
and  see  the  event  at  no  great  distance'  * 
Curtis,  in  his  *  History  ydCjtkdtConstitution,' 
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observes,  *  many  of  the  wisest  of  the  states- 
men of  that  period,  as  we  now  know,  enter- 
tained doubts  whether  the  country  embraced 
by  the  thirteen  original  States  would  not  be 
too  large  for  the  succcs^ul  operation  of  a 
Republican  government.'     In  1833  Coleridge 
said  (see  'Table  Talk,'  p.  20 1)—*  Can  there 
be  any  thorough  national  fusion  of  the  North- 
em  and  Southern  States  ?     I  think  not     In 
feet,  the   Union   will   be  shaken   almost  to 
dislocation  whenever  a  very  serious  question 
between  the   States  arises.     The   American 
Union   has  no   centre,  and   it  is  impossible 
now  to  make  one.     The  more  they  extend 
their    borders    into   the   Indians'   land,  the 
weaker  will  the  national  cohesion  be.     But  I 
look  upon  the  States  as  splendid  masses  to  be 
used,  by  and  by,  in  the  composition  of  two 
or   three    great   governments.'     A    Russian 
writer,  Ivan  Golovin,  remarked  six  years  ago, 
*  A  visit  to  the  United  States  has  the  strange 
property  of  cooling  democrats.     Again  I  tell 
you  that  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  States  is 
disunion.      I  do  not   give  the  Union  eight 
years  to  last'     Grattan  says,  *the  day  must 
no  doubt  come  when   clashing  objects  will 
break  the  tics  of  a  common  mterest  which 
DOW  preserve   the   Union.     The  districts  of 
South,  North,  and  West  are  joined,  like  some 
wall  of  iDcongruous  material,  with   cement 
insufficient    to  secure    perpetual    cohesion.' 
Sterling  in  his  *  Letters  from  the  Slave  States 
in  18^7,'  declares  that  *  no  wise  man  would 
venture    to   foretell   the    probable   issue   of 
American  affairs  during  the  next  four  years.' 
But  the  next  question  is,  Had  the  Southern 
States  the   constitutional   right   to   secede  ? 
Was  Secession  an  act  of  Rebellion  ?     The 
Unionists  declare  that  it  was.     They  say  that 
every  Soatherner  found  in  arms  against  the 
Federal  forces  is  a  traitor,  and  may  be  law- 
fully hanged  as  such.   The  Confederate  States 
assert  that  they  are  guilty  of  neither  treason, 
nor  rebellion,  nor  revolt ;  and  that  they  had  as 
much  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  if 
they  pleased,  as  other  States  have  to  elect 
to   remain   in   it     Whatever  may   be   tlie 
merits  of  the  case,  this  at  least  is  certain  :  if 
the  Confederate  States  are  successful  in  esta- 
blishing their  independence.  Foreign  Powers 
will,  uay  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  recognise 
that  independence.    They  will  be  admitted 
into  the    family  of  nations,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  title  during  the   struggle. 
Still  the  question  is  interesting  in  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  view ;    and  we  believe  it  is 
one  in  which  neither  party  will  ever  be  likely 
to  convince  the  other  by  argument;    for  it 
is  full  of  difficulty,   and    might   exhaust   a 
volume  instead  of  the  few  lines  we  can  afford 
to  bestow  on  it    The  authorities  have  been 
examined  by  Professor  Bernard  with  much 


acuteness  and  entire  impartiality,  and  the 
whole  question  is  argued  by  Mr.  Spence 
with  singular  clearness  and  ability  in  the 
chapter  of  his  work,  headed  '  Is  Secession  a 
Constitutional  Right!'  to  which  we  refer 
our*  readers  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the 
subject  We  find  on  the  threshold  of  the 
inquiry  two  principles  in  conflict — the  Fede- 
rative and  National  character  of  the  Union. 
The  Constitution  was  a  compromise  between 
them  both ;  and  ever  since  its  adoption 
there  have  been,  as  might  be  expected,  two 
different  views  taken  of  the  results.  There 
has  always  been  a  Federalist  and  an  anti- 
Federalist  party :  the  one  asserting  that  the 
Union  is  a  federative  compact  of  independent 
and  sovereign  States ;  the  other  that  it  is  the 
fiision  of  those  States  into  one  People,  whose 
will  is  law  when  expressed  by  a  majority  in 
Congress.*     Let  us  glance  at  the  facts. 

When  the  American  colonies  revolted  from 
Great  Britain,  the  Government  was  carried 
on  during  the  War  of  Independence  by  a 
body  called  Congress,  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  different  States  which  made  com- 
mon cause  in  the  Rebellion.  We  need  not 
stop  to  enquire  by  what  process  dependent 
colonies  of  one  Crown  converted  themselves 
during  the  struggle  into  separate  States.  It 
is  sufiicient  to  say  that  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  1776,  if  was  proclaimed 
that '  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  Fr£e  and  Independent  States.' 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual 
Union  were  afterwards  framed  in  Congress, 
which  were  to  be  proposied  to  the  legislatures 
of  all  the  United  States  to  be  considered, 
and,  if  approved  of  by  them,  they  are  advised 
to  authorise  their  delegates  to  ratify  the  same 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Article 
2  declares  that  *  Each  State  retains  its  sove- 
reignty, freedom,  and  independence,  and  every 
power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is  not  by 
this  Confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  Article 
13  provides  that  the  Articles  'shall  be  invio- 
lably observed  by  every  State,  and  the  Union 
shall  be  perpetual.'  These  Articles  were 
agreed  to  by  the  several  States  acting  in 
their  separate  capacities,  and  were  finally 
adopted  in  Congress  in  1781.  They  con- 
tinued in  force  until  1787.  But  an  important 
change  then  took  place.  As  is  observed  by 
Mr.  Curtis  in  his  *  History  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,'  by  the  judgment  of 

*  That  the  ConsUtution  is  a  federative  compact 
was  asfterted  by  Kentucky  in  1797  and  1798 ;  by 
Virginia  in  1798  and  1829;  by  Georgia  in  1826; 
by  South  Carolina  in  1827  and  1888;  by  North 
Carolina  in  1887.  See  Bernard's  *  Lectures  oh  the 
present  American  War/  p.  60,  whjph.  K^^have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
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the  old  Congress,  and  of  every  State  in  the 
Union  save  one — Rhode  Island,  the  Con- 
federation had  been  declared  defective  and 
inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  Government 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  A  con- 
vention was  therefore  summoned  to  amend 
the  Articles,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in 
Mav,  11 81 J  and  was  attended  by  delegates  of 
twelve  out  of  the  thirteen  States.  But  these 
delegates  had  not  the  power  of  binding  the 
States  they  represented.  The  resolutions 
arrived  at  were  to  be  submitted  to  each  State 
separately,  to  be  rejected  or  ratified  as  that 
State  should  determine  according  to  its  own 
Constitution.  Eleven  of  the  States  adopted 
the  Constitution,  but  North  Carolina  and 
Rhode  Island  for  some  time  held  out ;  and 
it  was  not  until  1790  that  the  Constitution 
was  ratified  by  all  the  States. 

Now  the  question  is,  Did  each  of  these 
States  renounce  for  ever  its  right  to  withdraw 
from  the  partnership  or  union  thus  formed  ? 
The  preamble  of  the  Constitution  declares 
that  *  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  .... 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America.'  But  the 
people  here  spoken  of  were  not  the  people 
taken  as  one  whole,  but  the  people  of  the 
separate  States  agreeing  to  certain  specified 
conditions  of  union  for  the  purposes  therein 
mentioned.  In  the  ratifying  Convention 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry  ob- 
jected to  the  words  *  We,  the  people,'  lest 
it  might  be  supposed  that  it  meant  the 
inhabitants  of  all  the  States  as  one  homoge- 
neous mass.  But  Madison  replied:  *The 
parties  to  it  are  to  be  the  people,  but  not  ike 
people  as  composing  one  great  society^  hut  the 
people  as  composing  thirteen  sovereignties^ 
And  this  is  proved  by  the  feet  that  the  ques- 
tion of  acceptance  or  rejection  was  submitted 
to  the  people  of  each  State  separately,  which 
came  to  a  determination  quite  independently 
.  of  the  people  of  any  other  State ;  and  the 
Articles  are  at  the  end  declared  to  be  *  Done 
in  Convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  States  present'  Not  a  word  is  said  in 
this  document  that  the  Union  shall  be  perpe- 
tual. By  the  act  of  ratification  each  State 
surrendered  certain  rights,  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  surrendered  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  Union  whenever  it  found  it 
more  to  its  advantage  to  retire  than  to  remain. 
Such  a  surrender  is  nowhere  expressed  in  the 
Constitution,  and  by  the  tenth  Article  of  the 
Amendments  which  were  afterwards  added  to 
quiet  the  jealous  fears  of  some  of  the  States 
it  is  provided  that  *  The  powers  not  delegated 
to- the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively  or  to  liie  people.'     In 


fact,  Virginia  at  the  moment  of  adopting  the 
Constitution  passed  the  following  Act  in  Con- 
vention on  the  26th  of  June,  1788  : — 

'  We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia, 
duly  elected  in  pui^uance  of  a  recommendation 
from  ihe  General  Assembly,  and  now  met  in 
Convention,  having  fully  and  freely  investigated 
and  dii-cossed  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal 
Convention,  and  being  prepared  as  well  as  the 
most  mature  deliberation  halh  enabled  as,  to 
decide  thereon,  DO,  in  their  name  and  in  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Virginia,  declare  and  make 
known,  that  the  powers  granted  under  the  Con- 
stitution, being  derived  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  may  he  resumed  hy  thim^  when- 
ever the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  injury 
or  oppression ;  and  that  every  power  not  granted 
thereby  remains  with  them,  and  at  their  will. 
That  therefore  no  right  of  any  denomination  can 
be  cancelled,  abridged,  restrained,  or  modified 
by  the  Congress,  by  the  Senate,  or  HoiJse  of 
Representatives,  acting  in  any  capacity,  by  the 
President  or  any  department  or  officer  ot  the 
United  States,  except  in  those  instances  in  which 
power  is  givtn  by  the  Constitution  for  those 
purposes ;  and  that  among  other  essential  rights, 
the  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the  press  cannot 
be  cancelled,  abridged,  restrained,  or  modified 
by  any  authority  of  the  United  States.* 

And  Virginia  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  she  had  thus 
expressly  reserved  to  herself  the  right  of 
withdrawing  if  tKe  powers  granted  by  her 
then  were  perverted  to  her  injury.  The  plea 
of  the  Confederate  States  is  that  in  the  case 
of  all  of  them  the  powers  granted  have  been 
so  perverted,  and  that  of  this  they  have  the 
right  to  be  the  judges.  The  truth  is,  that 
every  clause  in  the  Constitution  is  compatible 
with  the  principle — which  might  have  been 
embodied  at  the  end  as  a  proviso  without 
involving  any  contradiction  to  what  had  gone 
before — ^that  all  the  enactments  shall  apply 
to  each  State  only  so  long  as  it  remains  a 
member  of  the  Union.  For  instance,  Sec- 
tion III.,  1,  declares  that  treason  against  the 
United  States  shall  consist  in  levying  war 
against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies ; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  as  the  Confederate 
States  have  levied  war,  they  are  gnilty  of 
treason.  But  it  may  well  mean  that  levying 
war  by  a  State  shall  be  treason  against  the 
United  States  so  Hong  as  the  particular  State 
is  a  memher  of  the  Union.  But  if  it  has  the 
right  to  secede  before  levying  war,  and  does 
secede,  then  it  cannot  be  treason.  And  so  of 
all  the  other  provisions:  they  may  be  all 
read  with  the  saving  clause  of  a  durante  bene 
placito  of  the  separate  States. 

We  cannot  understand  how  Mr.  Justice 
Story  came  to  assert  in  his  '  Commentaries,' 
vol.  i.,  p.  281,  that  Hhe  Constitution  was 
neither  made  nor  ratified  by  the  States  as 
sovereignties  or  political  communitiea.  .... 
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The  doctrine  that  the  States  are  parties  is  a 
gratuitoua  assumption*  Still  leiss  can  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Motley  in  his  *  Causes  of  the 
Civil  War  in  America,'  who  says  that '  the 
Constitution  was  not  drawn  up  by  the  States 
— it  was  not  promulgated  in  the  name  of  the 
States — it  was  not  ratified  by  the  States.' 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  the  very  reverse  is 
the  fact.  In  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  Augusta 
V,  Earle  (13  'Peters'  Reports,'  p.  590),  it  was 
decided  that  the  rules  of  international  law 
apply  to  the  States  inter  se,  and  the  Chief 
*  Justice  declared  that  *they  are  sovereign 
States.'  *  The  Constitution  was  a  Federative 
compact,  *  done  in  Convention  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  States  present ;'  and  by 
the  second  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  it 
is  declared  that  *  each  State  retains  its  sove- 
reignty.' Our  limits  prevent  us  from  pursuing 
the  subject  farther  ;  but  we  would  suggest  an 
imaginary  case  as  a  test  for  trying  the  sound- 
ness of  the  view  of  the  Unionists,  puppose 
that  the  question  of  Secession  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  and  negatived  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  majority  of 
one.  It  is  quite  possible,  under  the  system 
of  representation  that  prevails  in  the  United 
States,  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  States 
might  have  voted  through  their  members  in 
the  minority.  Nay,  owing  to  special  causes 
influencing  the  growth  of  population,  it 
might  be  that  the  members  for  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives outnumbered  those  of  all  the  other 
States  put  together;  and  it  might  also  be 
that  in  the  Senate,  where  each  State  has  two 
votes,  all  the  members  voted  for  Secession 
except  those  for  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
while  in  the  House  of  Representatives  all  the 
members  of  the  States  except  those  two  voted 
in  the  same  way,  but  were  still  in  a  minority. 
Would,  then,  these  two  States  have  the  legal 
right  to  hold  the  immense  majority  of  dis- 
senting States  fast  bound  for  all  the  time  to 
an  Union  which  they  detested  and  abhorred  ? 
Is  not  this  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  and 
theory  of  the  American  Constitution,  the 
great  principle  of  which  is  Quod  Populo 
placuerit^  id  lex  esio  ?  When  the  people  of 
eight  States,  containing  many  millions  of  in- 
habitants, unanimously  determine  to  leave 
the  Union,  is  it  not  a  contradiction  of  that 
principle  to  employ  force  to  compel  them  to 
remain  ?  The  right  to  use  such  force  has 
been  expressly  repudiated  by  great  American 
authorities.  We  will  quote  only  two.  Madi- 
son declared  that  *  the  use  of  force  against  a 
State  would  be  more  like  a  declaration  of 
war  than  an  infliction  of  punishment,  and 
would  probably  be  considered  by  the  party 
attacked  as  a  dissolution  of  all  previous  com- 
pacts.'    Hamilton  said,  *To  coerce  a  State 


would  be  one  of  the  maddest  projects  ever 
devised :  no  State  would  ever  suffer  itself  to 
be  used  as  the  instrument  of  coercing  another.' 
And  it  does  seem  the  most  monstrous  of 
anomalies  that  a  Government  founded  on  the 

*  sacred  right  of  insurrection,'  should  pretend 
to  treat  as  traitors  and  rebels  six  or  seven 
millions  of  people  who  withdraw  from  the 
Union,  and  merely  ask  to  be  let  alone. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  from  argument  to 
narrative.  South  Carolina  seceded.  She 
was  joined  by  five  other  States — Alabama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas ;  and 
at  a  later  period  by  Arkansas  and  Missis- 
sippi. Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  new  conglomeration  of  republics, 
which  assumed  the  title  of  the  Confederate 
States.  Fort  Sumpter,  which  was  garrisoned 
by  Federal  troops,  was  cannonaded  and  taken 
by  the  Confederates,  and  on  the  15th  of 
April  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  President 
Lincoln,  in  which  he  cautiously  abstained 
from  characterising  the  Secessionists  as  trai- 
tors or  rebels,  but  merely  spoke  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  being 
obstructed  in  seven  sf)ecified  States  by  com- 
binations too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings, 
and  he  called  out  the  militia  of  the  Union. 

When  authentic  infgrmation  reached  this 
country  that  civil  war  had  broken  out  in 
America  the  British  Government  advised  her 
Majesty  to  issue  on  the  13th  of  May  a  pro- 
clamation enjoining  the  strictest  neutrality  on 
all  her  subjects  between  both  the  contending 
parties.  It  stated  in  the  preamble  that  hos- 
tilities had  unhappily  commenced  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica and  certain  States  styling  themselves  *the 
Confederate  States  of  America,'  and  that  the 
Queen  being  at  peace  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  had  declared  her  Royal 
determination  to  maintain  a  strict  ijeutrality 
in  the  contest  between  the  contending  parties. 
And  all  subjects  of  the  Crown  were  forbidden 

*  to  do  any  acts  in  derogation  of  their  duty, 
as  subjects  of  a  neutral  Sovereign  in  the  said 
contest,  or  in  violation  or  contravention  of 
the  Law  of  Nations  in  that  behalf.' 

The  language  here  used  gave  great  ofl^ence 
to  the  Federal  States.  They  were  very  angry 
that  the  laws  of  neutrality  should  be  in- 
voked in  favour  of  those  whom  they  called 
traitors.  And  yet  no  other  course  could 
fairly  have  been  taken  by  our  Government. 
Were  we  to  decide  off-hand  the  knotty  ques- 
tion of  the  sovereign  or  dependent  character 
of  the  seceding  States,  and  determine  it 
against  them?  Were  we  at  once  to  place 
them  in  the  category  of  rebels  in  revolt 
against  a  Power  with  which  we  were  in  • 
amity?     And  even  in  that  point  of  view, 
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looking  at  the  extent  of  the  Secession  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  conflict,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  not  to  concede  the  rights  of  bel- 
ligerents to  both  parties.  We  did  so  when 
Greece  revolted  from  Turkey,  and  when  the 
war  was  beyond  all  doubt  an  insurrectionary 
war.  The  Turkish  Government  remonstrated, 
but  Mr.  Canning  answered  the  remonstrance 
thus : — 

'  The  character  of  belligerency  is  not  so  mach 
a  principle  as  a  fact.  A  certain  degree  of  force 
and  consistency  acquired  by  any  mass  of  popu- 
ation  engaged  in  war  entitles  that  population  to 
be  treated  as  a  belligerent,  and  even  if  their  title 
were  questionable,  renders  it  the  interest,  well 
understood,  of  all  civilized  nations  so  to  treat 
them.  For  wlrnt  is  the  alternative?  A  power 
or  community  (whichever  it  may  be  called) 
which  is  at  war  with  another,  and  which  covers 
the  sea  with  its  cruisersJ,  must  either  be  acknow- 
ledged as  a  belligerent  or  treated  as  a  pirate. 
.  .  .  Bat  what  monstrous  consequences  would 
follow  from  treating  as  a  pirate  a  population 
of  millions  of  souls,  to  whom,  by  that  very  treat- 
ment, the  right  would  be  conveyed,  and  on 
whom,  according  to  the  natural  law  of  self-de- 
fence, the  obligation  would  be  imposed  of  mak- 
ing terrible  reprisals  I  Humanity  required  that 
a  contest,  marked  in  its  outset  by  disgusting  bar- 
barities, should  be  brought  within  the  regulated 
limits  of  civilised  war.' 

We  might  be  content  with  this  authority, 
for  common  sense  teaches  us  that  the  reason- 
ing is  sound.  But  we  will  quote  another, 
which  even  the  Americans  of  the  North  must 
respect.  .  It  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  on  Foreign  Relations, 
March  19, 1822,  cited  by  Mr.  Bernard,  whose 
labours  on  this  subject  have  been  as  judicious 
and  as  useful  as  those  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred: — 

*  When  civil  war  breaks  the  bonds  of  society 
and  of  government,  or,  at  least,  suspends  their 
force  and  effect,  it  gives  birth  in  the  nation  to 
two  independent  parties,  who  regard  each  other 
as  enemies  and  acknowledge  no  common  judge. 
It  is  of  necessity  J  there/ore^  thai  these  two  parties 
should  he  considered  hy  foreign  states  as  two  dis- 
tinct and  independent  nations,"* 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  had  characterized  the  po- 
pulation of  the  seceding  States  as  traitors  and 
rebels,  and  for  that  reason  forsooth  we  must 
so  regard  them.  A  bitter  feeling  of  hostility 
to  England  became  apparent  the  moment  that 
our  proclamation  was  read  in  the  Northern 
States.  We  were  accused  of  fostering  rebeK 
lion,  of  sympathizing  with  traitors.  We  need 
not  say  that  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  ex- 
isted for  such  a  charge.  The  feeling  of  the 
nation  was  that  expressed  by  their  Sovereign 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  when  she 
said — 


*  It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  look  with  great 
concern  upon  any  events  which  can  affect  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  a  people  nearly  allied 
to  my  subjects  by  descent,  and  closely  connected 
with  them  by  the  most  intimate  and  friendly 
relations.  My  heartfelt  wish  is  that  these  dif- 
ferences may  be  susceptible  of  a  satisfoctory 
adjustment' 

But  if  anything  could  alienate  us  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  make 
us  sympathize  with  the  South  it  is  the  con- 
duct of  the  North  towards  us  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  struggle.  We  have  acted 
in  the  most  loyal  good  faith,  and.  assisted 
neither  side-— closing  our  ports  against  the 
admission  of  prizes  taken  by  both  parties — 
and  furnishing  neither  with  our  support.  We 
respected  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports, 
and  shut  ourselves  out  of  a  supply  of  cotton 
at  the  cost  of  much  suffering  and  loss  to  our 
manufacturing  interests.  But  without  any 
infraction  of  the  Law  of  Nations  we  might 
have  utterly  ignored  that  blockade. 

President  Lincoln  declares  that  the  South- 
erners are  not  belligerents  but  rebels,  and  at 
the  same  moment  proclaims  a  blockade  of 
the  whole  line  of  coast  from  the  Potomac  to 
the  Mississippi.  But  if  the  Confederate  States 
are  not  bellicrerents,  then  the  Government  of 
the  Federal  States  is  not  belligerent,  and  has 
no  belligerent  rights.  A  blockade,  however, 
is  strictly  a  belligerent  right,  and  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  i^  nation  can^  accord- 
ing to  Intemational  Law,  effectually  blockade 
its  own  ports.  In  the  case  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the 
United  States  insisted  that  it  cannot.  But 
at  all  events  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
paper  blockade.  It  must  be  actual,  and  not 
constructive.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Stowell, 
in  the  case  of  the  Arthur  (1  Dodsons  Admi- 
ralty  Reports^  p.  426),  *  The  usual  and  regu- 
lar mode  of  enforcing  blockades  is  by  station- 
ing a  number  of  ships,  and  forming  as  it  were 
an  arch  of  circumvallation  round  the  mouth 
of  the  prohibited  port.  There,  if  the  arch 
fails  in  any  one  part,  the  blockade  fails  alto- 
gether.' And  when  war  broke  out  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies  in  South  America,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  declared 
that  a  blockade,  to  be  valid,  must  be  confined 
to  the  particular  ports,  and  not  extend  over 
a  coast  of  several  hundred  miles,  and  it  must 
be  maintained  by  a  stationary  and  not  a 
cruising  squadron.*  But  the  blockade  of  the 
Southern  ports  is  maintained  by  a  cruising 
squadron,  and  by  a  naval  force  utterly  inade- 
quate to  the  purpose,  as  i^  proved  by  the  ease 
with  which  ships  constantly  run  the  blockade 
without  difficulty  and  hardly  with  danger. 


*  '  American  State  Papers/  xi.  478,  476.    Presi- 
dent Monroe*8  Message,  1Q22;  cited  by  Mr.  Bernard. 
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We  wish  we  could  regard  the  state  of  po- 
pular feeling  in  the  Federal  States  against 
Great  Britain  as  the  result  only  of  a  momen- 
tary irritation.  We  might  make  much  allow- 
ance for  their  embarrassments,  and  not  criti- 
cise too  closely  the  unreasonable  anger  of 
disappointed  men.  But  the  conduct  of  Ame- 
rica towards  this  country  for  the  last  fifty 
years  has  been  uniformly  too  offensive  to  per- 
mit us  to  think  that  the  late  explosion  of  ill 
will  was  accidental,  and  it  has  culminated  at 
last  in  an  act  of  outrage  which  leaves  us  no 
alternative  but  reparation  or  war.  We  have 
borne  much  patiently  and  long.  We  have 
shown  such  an  unwillingness  to  quarrel  that 
our  forbearance  has  been  mistaken  for 
timidity ;  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  began  to  believe  that  we  would 
not  go  to  war  because  we  were  afraid ;  and 
they  hoped  that  by  swagger  and  bluster  they 
would  have  it  then  all  their  own  way.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  to  float  over  the  whole 
.  continent,  and  either  by  fraud  or  force  we  were 
to  be  tricked  out  of  our  rights,  or  compelled 
to  surrender  them.  Let  us  briefly  recapitu- 
late a  few  facts,  and  then  ask  whether  the 
behaviour  of  the  United  States  to  this  coun- 
tr}'  has  been  that  of  a  loyal  friend  or  of  a 
grasping  and  bullying  adversary. 

We  pass  over  the  war  of  1812-13  declared 
against  us  by  America  when  we  were  in  the 
crisis  of  our  conflict  with  France,  and  after 
the  Orders  in  Council  which  were  the  chief 
ostensible  pretext  for  quarrel  had  been  with- 
drawn. We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether 
our  impressment  of  seamen  on  board  Ameri- 
can merchant-ships,  or  the  long-cherished 
desire  to  take  possession  of  Canada,  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  war ;  but  we  may  ob8er^  e, 
m  passing,  that  only  two  men  claiming  to  he 
Americans  were  taken  by  our  cruisers  out  of 
American  ships  on  the  high  seas  in  the  year 
preceding  the  war.  And  in  the  Report  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
on  the  26th  of  February,  1813,  it  is  stated, 
w^at  *it8  Committee  having  examined  the 
Wiost  experienced  shipowners  and  shipmasters 
^  their  State,  the  most  maritime  of  the 
vhole  Union,  found  them  of  opinion,  that 
during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  and  out 
of  about  21,000  seamen  employed  by  them, 
^ot  more  than  twelve  had  been  impressed  by 
"»e  British  cruisers,  and  that  of  these  twelve 
^y  one  had  been  detained.'  And  it  should 
^  added  that  this  number  includes  as  well 
those  taken  in  port  as  those  impressed  at 
*^'  So  much  for  the  extent  of  that  alleged 
grievance. 

The  Rebellion  in  Canada  broke  out  in 
^^^"7.  American  'Sympathisers'  flocked  in 
crowds  to  the  frontier,  seized  upon  Navy 
l»land,  which  belongs  to  Canada,  erected  bat- 


teries there,  and  fired  on  the  opposite  shore, 
with  arms  supplied  from  the  State  arsenals  of 
New  York.  A  schooner,  called  the  *  Caro- 
line,' was  equipped  and  employed  by  the 
Americans  as  a  transport,  in  conveying  mu- 
nitions of  war,  to  be  used  against  the  loyalists. 
She  was  captured  by  a  gallant  body  of  volun- 
teers, led  by  Captain  Drew,  in  a  night  attack, 
sA  on  fire,  and  sent  blazing  down  the  cataract 
of  Niagara.  This  taught  the  sympathisers 
the  only  lesson  they  were  capable  of  learning 
— the  lesson  of  fear.  Sir  Francis  Head  says, 
in. his  despatch  to  Lord  Glenelg,  dated  To- 
ronto, 9th  February,  1838: — *The  capture 
of  the  "Caroline"  has  been  productive  of 
the  most  beneficial  consequences.  Before  it 
took  place  American  "  sympathy "  for  our 
absconded  traitors  was  unbridled  and  un- 
checked. The  state  arsenals  were  openly 
plundered ;  subscriptions  were  openly  col- 
lected ;  provisions,  as  well  as  munitions  of 
war,  were  openly  supplied.'  But  the  seizure 
of  this  vessel,  taken  flagrante  belloy  so  far  as 
there  can  be  a  helium  by  a  people  without 
the  express  sanction  of  their  Government, 
was  denounced  throughout  America  as  an 
unlawful  and  piratical  act. 

A  dispute  as  to  the  north-eastern  boundary 
of  the  Union  in  the  State  of  Maine,  which 
had  been  long  smouldering  between  the  two 
coim tries,  led  to  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Ashburton,  in  1842,  as  a  Royal  Commis- 
sioner, with  full  powers  to  settle  the  point  of 
difference.  We  need  not  weary  our  readers 
with  the  details  of  the  question.  Lord  Ash- 
burton agreed  to  an  award  very  unfavourable 
to  our  claim,  and  of  course  we  abide  by  it 
But  it  turned  out  that,  during  the  negotia- 
tions, the  American  Government  was  all  the 
while  in  possession  of  an  old  map,  which  had 
belonged  to  Franklin,  and  in  which  Franklin 
himself  had  marked  mth  a  strong  red  line,  ia 
1782,  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  'as^ 
settled  in  the  preliminaries  between  the 
British  and  American  plenipotentiaries.'  The 
line  was  ^xa>ctly  the  line  contended  for  hy 
Great  Britain  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  this  map  was  concealed  from 
Lord  Ashburton  by  Mr.  Webster.*  Such  a 
feat  of  tricky  diplomacy  needs  no  comment. 

Ilien  came  the  question,  in  1845-6,  of  the 
Oregon  territory,  which  inarched  with  the 
frontier  of  the  British  possessions  in  the 
North,  and  led  to  a  dispute  as  to  the  exact 
boundaries  of  the  two  countries.  The  United 
States  claimed  the  whole  up  to  the  Russiaa 
boundary  of  64^40',  which  would  have  ex- 
cluded England  altogether  from  a  territory 
first  discovered  by  Drake,  and   named  by 


*^See  the  'Quarterly  ^e^iey^»^^^^x=h. 
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him  New  Albion,  *  in  honour  of  his  country.' 
To  show  the  dishonesty  with  which  their  pre- 
tensions were  urged,  we  will  recall  to  recol- 
lection an  almost  incredible  fact;  at  least  it 
would  be  incredible,  were  it  not  that  it  ex- 
actly harmonizes  with  the  sharp  practice  of 
Mr.  Webster  in  concluding  the  Ashburton 
Treaty.  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  American  Se- 
cretary of  State  (the  late  President  of  tfie 
United  States,)  in  an  official  despatch  to  Mr. 
Pakenham,  stated  that— 

*  Even  British  geographers  have  not  disputed 
our  title  to  the  territories  in  question.  There  is 
a  large  and  splendid  globe  now  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  State,  recently  received  from  Lon- 
don, and  published  by  Maltby  and  Co.,  "  manu- 
factorers  and  publishers  to  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,*'  which  assigns 
this  territory  to  the  United  States.* 

It  turned  out  on  inquiry  that  the  globe 
had  been  ordered  for  the  United  States 
Government  by  the  American  Minister  at 
this  Court,  and  that  the  boundary  was  so 
marked  by  the  maker,  from  his  desire  to 
please  the  purchaser.* 

Again,  in  1866,  wo  were  on  the  brink  of 
war  with  the  United  States  on  the  question 
of  Central  America.  It  would  be  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  condense  the  history  of  the  dispute 
in  a  few  sentences ;  and  the  public  has  long 
ago  been  heartily  sick  of  the  obscure  politics 
of  the  Mosquito  territory  and  Nicaragua. 
We  need  only  state  that  our  protectorate  of 
Mosquito,  which  had  existed  for  two  centu- 
ries, was  denied  by  the  United  States ;  and 
President  Pierce,  when  he  came  into  office, 
avowed  his  adherence  to  what  is  called  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  which  in  effect  amounts  to 
this,  that  no  European  Power  has  the  right  to 
colonise  or  interfere  with  any  part  of  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  south  of  the  frontier 
of  Canada.  Indeed  we  are  not  sure  that  it 
even  excludes  Canada. 

In  1859  the  island  of  San  Juan,  the  right 
to  which  was  in  dispute  between  the  two 
countries,  was  seized  by  General  Harney  in 
open  defiance  of  the  negotiations  that  were 
going  on.  Mr.  Douglas,  the  British  Governor 
of  Vancouver's  Island,  and  the  Admiral  on 
the  station,  had  a  force  sufficient  to  have 
summarily  ejected  the  intnider,  but  to  avoid 
bloodshed  they  forbore.  The  United  States 
Government,  however,  in  this  instance  did 
what  was  right.  It  disavowed  the  act  of  its 
officer,  and  recalled  him ;  and  we  mention 
the  case,  not  to  blame  the  Government,  but 
to  show  the  aggressive  character  of  the 
people. 

Take,  again,  the  African  Slave  Trade.  In 
the  interests  of  humanity  we,  at  great  cost, 
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keep  up  a  cruising  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  to  put  down  that  abominable  traffic. 
A  suspicious  vessel  heaves  in  sight;  the  cap- 
tain of  the  British  man-of-war  believes  that 
she  is  a  slaver.  She  hoists  the  American 
colours ;  but  any  pirate  may  do  this ;  and  in 
order  to  ascertain  her  genuine  character  she 
is  boarded ;  and  when  it  is  discovered  that 
she  really  is  an  American  ship,  she  is  in- 
stantly allowed  to  proceed  on  her  way.  But 
the  United  States  Government  would  not 
allow  this.  Their  flag  is  sacred,  and  covers 
the  ship  and  all  that  it  contains.  They 
would  permit  no  visitation  except  at  our  own 
peril ;  and  if  we  persisted  they  would  go  to 
war.  Well,  as  such  a  right  of  search  does 
not  exist  by  International  Law,  we  respected 
the  rule  and  gave  way.  The  consequence  is, 
that  a  slaver  on  the  ocean  has  merely  to  keep 
a  set  of  American  colours  in  his  cabin,  and 
he  may  carry  on  his  nefarious  trade  with 
impunity. 

JDuriug  the  war  with  Russia,  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton,  our  minister  at  Washington,  unwisely,  as 
we  think,  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  the 
offer  of  British  subjects  residing  in  America 
to  enlist  for  the  Crimea.  He  paid  the  pas- 
sage-money of  men  who  wished  to  embark  for 
the  service.  He  thought  himself  justified  in 
so  doing,  fortified  as  he  was  by  the  opinion  of 
an  American  judge,  declared  in  open  court, 
that  such  an  act  was  not  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  But  the  British 
Government,  before  any  complaint  was  made, 
prohibited  any  further  such  enlistment ;  and 
when' the  American  Government  did  com- 
plain, it  made  an  apology  for  the  uninten- 
tional offence.  Surely  a  high-minded  and 
honourable  Power  should  have  been  satisfied. 
If  we  had  done  wrong,  we  had  apologised. 
No  other  reparation  was  asked  for,  as,  in 
truth,  there  could  be  none.  But  there  seemed 
to  be  an  opportunity  of  insulting  ns  with 
safety,  and  gratifying  the  vanity  of  the  most 
vainglorious  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Our  ambassador  was  dismissed,  and  as  by  the 
Law  of  Nations  which  we  respect,  the  dismis- 
sal of  an  ambassador  is  not  a  casus  belli,  we 
again  acquiesced.  Great  was  the  triumph  of 
America.  The  Lion  seemed  to  have  quailed 
before  the  Eagle,  and  the  idea  became  more 
firmly  fixed  tlian  ever  that  En^nd  did  not 
dare  to  go  to  war  with  the  United  States. . 
At  last  an  event  happened  which  brought  tb« 
question  to  an  issue. 

The  *  Trent,'  a  packet  ship  belonging  to  the 
British  Mail  Steamship  Company,  which  runs 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Uavannah,  and  thence*  to 
St.  Thomas  (where  her  passengers  and  mails 
are  transferred  to  another  steamer  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Southampton),  had  touched  in  the 
month  of  <  November  last,  in  the  usual  course 
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of  her  voyage,  at  Havannah,  to  take  in  pas- 
sengers and  letters.  Four  ffeotlemen,  Messrs. 
Slidell,  Mason,  Eustis,  and  M*Farland,  who 
had  paid  their  passage-money  for  the  whole 
route  from  Havannah  to  Southampton,  em- 
barked on  board.  Mr.  Slidell  was  accompa- 
nied by  his  wife  and  two  daughters.  He  and 
Mr.  Mason  had  been  sent  as  envoys  from  the 
Confederate  States  to  Europe,  Mr.  Slidell 
being  bound  for  France,  and  Mr.  Mason  for 
England.  They  came  on  board  as  ordinary 
^issengers  at  a  neutral  port,  in  a  neutral  ship. 
They  could  not  be  clothed  with  any  official 
or  diplomatic  character,  for  neither  the  Court 
of  England  nor  the  Court  of  Franco*  had  re- 
cognised the  independence  of  the  Confederate 
States,  from  which  they  originally  came. 
There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  that  the  cap- 
tain of  the  'Trent*  knew  who  they  were, 
although  that  really  is  a  matter  of  no  impor- 
tance at  all.  A  passenger  ship  is  a  common 
carrier  by  sea,  and  he  was  bound  by  law  to 
receive  all  tbat  came,  provided  he  had  ac- 
commodation tor  them,  unless  they  were  con- 
traband in  some  way  or  other,  as  coming  from 
a  belligerent  power. 

On  the  7th  of  November  the  *  Trent'  sailed 
for  St*  Thomas,  and  when  she  reached  the 
Old  Bahama  Channel  she  observed  a  ship 
lying  stationary.  The  *  Trent'  hoisted  her 
flag,  but  no  flag  was  shown  by  the  stranger. 
As  she  approached  a  shotted  gun  was  fired 
by  the  other  vessel  across  her  course,*  and 
the  United  States  flag  was  displayed  at  the 
same  moment  at  her  peak.  It  turned  out  to 
be  the  United  States  war-steamer  *  San  Ja- 
cinto,' commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes.  The 
British  flag  was  again  hoisted  by  the  'Trent' 
and  so  remained.  She  continued  her  course, 
and  a  shell  was  fired  which  burst  across  her 
bows.  A  boat  put  off  from  the  '  San  Jacinto,' 
followed  by  two  other  boats  full  of  armed 
men,  and  a  lieutenant,  in  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States,  boarded  the  'Trent,'  and  de- 
manded from  Captain  Moir,  the  commander, 
bis  hst  of  passengers.  This  was  refused,  and 
Captain  Moir  formally  protested  against  any 
right  to  visit  his  ship  for  such  a  purpose. 

*  Thia  Beems  a  favourite  mode  with  the  Amen- 
oaoB  of  speaking  a  foreign  ship.  To  say  the  least, 
it  is  not  very  courteoufl.  We  will  relate  an  anec- 
dote which  we  hare  not  seen  m  print,  but  which 
▼e  know  to  be  true.  Last  October  a  little  Britiflh 
pMi-boat,  called  the  'Steady,'  employed  in  carry- 
ing despatches  for  Lord  Lyons  between  Charleston 
•nd  New  York,  was  on  her  way  northwards  with 
ber  pennant  flying,  when  an  American  frigate  fired 
»  8hot  across  her  bows  to  bring  her  to.  Captain 
Grants  of  the  'Steady,'  ordered  his  men  to  quarters 
^  prepare  for  action,  when  a  boat  put  off  from  the 
American,  and  the  first  lieutenant  came  on  board. 
Seebghow  matters  stood  he  went  back  to  his  own 
•hip  and  brought  the  captain,  who  gave  a  written 
apology  to  Captaia  Grant  for  what  he  had  done. 


The  lieutenant  of  the  *San  Jacinto/  an- 
nouncing his  commission,  said  that  two  gen- 
tlemen named  Slidell  and  Mason  were  known 
to  be  on  board,  as  well  as  two  other  gentle- 
men named  Eustis  And  M'Farland,  and  that 
his  orders  were  to  take  and  carry  them  on 
board  the  *  San  Jacinto.'  Commander  Wil- 
liams, R.  N.,  the  British  Admiralty  agent, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  mails  of  the 
*  Trent,'  protested  vehemently  against  the 
act,  and  denounced  it  as  piratical.  We  will 
quote  what  follows  from  the  statement  drawn 
up  by  the  four  Southern  gentlemen,  and  de- 
livered by  them  to  Captain  Wilkes,  to  bo 
transmitted  by  him  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States :  *— 

*The  lientenant  addressed  Mr.  Slidell,  and 
afterwards  Mr.  Mason,  reflating  that  his  orders 
i  were  to  take  them  togetner  with  Eustis  and 
i  M*Farland,  and  carrv  them  on  board  his  ship. 
I  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Afason,  in  reply,  protested  in 
'  the  presence  of  the  captain  of  the  '  Trent,'  his 
I  officers  and  passengers,  against  such  threatened 
;  violation  of  their  persons  and  their  rights,  and 
'  informed  the  lieutenant  that  they  would  not 
leave  the  ship  they  were  in  unless  compelled  by 
the  employment  of  actual  force  greater  than  they 
could  resist,  and  Messrs.  Eustis  and  M'Farland 
united  with  them  in  expressing  a  like  purpose. 
Tbat  officer  stated  that  he  hoped  lie  would  not 
be  compelled  to  resort  to  the  use  of  force,  bat,  if 
I  it  would  become  necessary  to  employ  it,  in  order 
to  execute  his  orders,  he  was  prepared  to  do  so. 
'  He  was  answered  by  the  undersigned  that  they 
j  would  submit  to  such  a  force  alone.    The  lieu- 
tenant then  went  to  the  gangway,  where  his 
i  boats  were,  the  undersigned  going  at  the  same 
I  lime  to  their  state-rooms  on  the  deck  next  be- 
!  low,  followed  by  Captain  Moir,  and  by  the  other 
j  passengers.     The  lieutenant  returned  with    a 
I  party  of  his  men,  a  portion  of  whom  were  armed 
with  side-arms,  and  others — appearing  to  be  a 
sqaad  of  marines — having  muskets  and  bayonets. 
Mr.  Slidell  was  in  his  state-room,  immediately 
by  and  in  full  view.    The  lieutenant  then  said 
to  Mr.  Mason  that,  having  bis  force  now  present, 
he  hoped  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
calling  it  into  actual  use.    That  gentleman  again 
answered  that  he  would  only  submit  to  actual 
force  greater  than  he  could  overcome,  when  the 
lieutenant  and  several  of  bis  men  by  his  order 
took  hold  of  him,  and  in  a  manner  and  in  num- 
bers sufficient  to  make  resistance  fruitless ;  and 
Mr.  Slidell  joining  the  group  at  the  same  time, 
one  or  more  of  the  armed  party  took  like  hold 
of  him,  and  those  gentlemen  at  once  went  Into 
the  boat.' 

We  may  add,  although  it  certainly  does  not 
affect  the  le^al  question  at  all,  that  Commander 
Williams  asserts  that  the  *  San  Jacinto '  had 
been  at  Havannah  from  St.  Thomas  previ- 
ously ;  that  she  had  coaled  there ;  and  two 

*  We  observe  that  Mr.  Seward's  account  of  the 
transaction  variea  from  this  in  some  particular!, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  of  much  importance. 
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of  her  officers,  passing  themselves  off  as 
Southerners  in  their  hearts,  had  lunched  with 
Mr.  Slidell  and  his  family,  and  extracted 
from  them  a  communication  as  to  their  in- 
tended voyage.  We  may  also  mention  that 
when  Mr.  Slidell  went  into  his  cabin,  his 
daughter,  Miss  Slidell,  placed  herself  at  the 
door  to  bar  the  entrance  of  the  marines ;  and 
so  resolute  was  her  determination,  that  her 
father,  fearing  she  might  be  injured  by  the 
use  of  force,  made  his  way  through  the  win- 
dow on  to  the  deck,  as  she  would  not  consent 
to  open  the  door. 

We  really  believe  that  a  clearer  case  of 
violation  of  national  rights  and  international 
law  never  occurred  than  this.  It  was  evi- 
dent from  the  first  that  the  Federal  States 
Government  must  accept  one  of  two  positions. 
Either  it  was  a  belligerent  Power,  or  it  was 
not.  If  it  was  engaged  in  merely  putting 
down  a  rebellion  of  its  own  subjects,  as  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  Mr.  Secretary  Seward 
strenuously  maintained,  it  was  not  bellige- 
rent, and  had  no  belligerent  rights.  In  that 
case  the  '  San  Jacinto '  had  not  even  the  right 
of  search  to  see  whether  the  neutral  vessel 
carried  contraband  of  war  or  not — for  there 
was  no  war.  And  if  the  character  of  the 
Southern  Commissioners  was  that  of  traitors 
and  rebels,  they  were  as  absolutely  protected 
from  seizure  on  board  a  British  ship  as  if 
they  had  been  walking  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don. Our  flag  constitutes  an  inviolable  asy- 
lum for  all  whom  we  have  not  by  some  ex- 
tradition treaty  bound  ourselves  voluntarily 
to  give  up.  Be  they  felons  or  traitors,  they 
cannot  be  reached  without  our  free  consent, 
and  the  smallest  vessel  in  the  British  mer- 
chant-service is  entitled  to  carry  them  unmo- 
lested, although  all  the  guns  of  the  American 
navy  were  bearing  upon  her.  Political 
offenders  we  never  have  agreed  to  surrender, 
and  never  will ;  and  no  Power  has  asserted 
the  same  doctrine  more  emphatically  than 
the  United  States. 

If,  however,  the  ground  was  shifted  to  suit 
the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  it  was  to  be  de- 
termined as  a  question  of  international  law 
between  a  belligerent  and  a  neutral  Power, 
there  was  at  once  an  end  of  the  pretension  to 
treat  secession  as  rebellion.  The  parties  to 
the  conflict  stood  face  to  face  as  enemies  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  by  the  rights  of  war 
the  question  must  be  tried.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  it  is  an  admitted  principle  of  interna- 
tional law  that  the  validity  of  a  maritime 
seizure  must  be  determined  in  a  Prize  Court 
*  This,'  said  the  Supreme  (Jourt  of  the  United 
States;  in  the  case  of  Jackson  v.  Montgomery 
(13  Howard's  *  Reports,'  616)  :— 

48  required  by  the  Act  of  Oongreas  in  cases  of 
capture  by  ships  of  war  of  the  United  States, 


and  this  Act  merely  enforces  the  performance  of 
a  duty  imposed  upon  the  captor  by  the  law  of 
nations,  which,  in  all  civilised  countries,  secures 
to  the  captured  a  trial  in  a  Court  qf  competent 
jurisdiction,  before  he  can  finally  be  deprived  of 
his  property.  Bat  there  are  cases  where,  from 
existing  circum8tance3,  the  captor  may  be  ex- 
cused from  the  perfortnance  of  this  duty,  and 
may  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  property 
before  condemnation.  And  where  the  com- 
mander of  a  national  ship  cannot,  without 
weakening  inconveniently  the  force  under  his 
command,  spare  a  sufficient  prize-crew  to  man 
the  captured  vessel,  or  where  the  orders  of  bis 
government  prohibit  hira  from  doing  so,  he  may 
lawfully  sell  or  otlierwise  dispose  of  the  captured 
property  in  a  foreign  country,  and  may  after- 
wards proceed  to  adjudication  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States.' 

Captain  Wilkes  asserted  that  the  *  Trent' 
was  a  lawful  prize,  and  with  amusing  naivete 
he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
told  him  he  determined  to  *  intercept' the 
Southern  Commissioners,  and  carefully  ex- 
amined all  the  authorities  on  international 
law  to  which  he  had  access — Kent,  Wheaton, 
Vattcl,  and  Lord  Stowell.  It  is  certainly  a 
novel  mode  of  proceeding  to  decide  first  and 
examine  authorities  afterwards.  We  may 
smile  at  the  idea  of  a  legal  opinion  from  a 
*  sea  lawyer ;'  but  even  supposm^  him  to  be 
right  as  regards  the  *  interception,'  he  was 
utterly  wrong  in  not  taking  his  prize  into 
Court  to  have  the  question  of  the  legality  of 
his  act  determined  by  the  only  competent 
authority.  He  made  a  merit  of  not  doing 
so  *  on  account  of  the  derangement  it  would 
have  caused  to  innocent  persons;'  but  we 
have  nothing  to  thank  him  for.  He  consti- 
tuted himself  on  the  high  seas  judge  and  jury 
on  the  question,  and  determined  it  in  favour 
of  himself^  It  matters  not  whether  the 
thing  seized  is  persons  or  property.  The 
principle  is  the  same,  except  that  the  seizure 
of  persons  is  a  more  offensive  act  than  the 
seizure  of  property.  And  we  are  satisfied 
that  any  Court  of  competent  knowledge  and 
resolved  to  decide  fairly  must,  if  the  'Trent' 
had  been  carried  into  port,  have  released  her 
and  condemned  Captain  Wilkes  in  damagea 
for  the  illegal  detention.  In  the  mode,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  capture  was  made  there 
was  a  manifest  illegality  which  vitiated  the 
act,  even  if  the  Southern  Commissioners  were 
contraband  of  war. 

But  was  the  British  vessel  liable  to  con- 
demnation in  a  Prize  Court  ?  In  other  words, 
was  she  guilty  of  any  breach  of  international 
law  as  a  neutral  ship  ?  Was  it  because  she 
was  carrying  despatches  from  a  hostile 
Power  ?  In  the  first  place,  no  despatches  were 
ever  asked  for^  and  Captain  Wilkes  had  not 
a  tittle  of  proof  that  any  such  were  on  board. 
He  says,  indeed,  with  happy  ingenuity,  that 
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he  considered  *the  Commissioners  as  "the 
embodiment  of  despatches,"  and  therefore 
equally  liable  to  seizure  as  if  they  had  been 
made  of  paper  instead  of  flesh  and  blood.' 
But  this  plea  is  of  no  avail.  We  are  spared 
the  necessity  of  ai^uing  the  point,  for  the 
industry  of  a  learned  civilian  has  furnished  to 
the  Times  a  case  which  is  precisely  in  point, 
except  that  the  facts  of  the  *  Trent'  affair  are 
more  strongly  in  our  favoor : — 

*0n  August  r,  1777,  tlje  Dutch  brif  "Hen- 
dricand  Alida"  was  captured  on  the  high  seas 
by  His  Britannic  Mtgesty's  ship  "  Ardent,"  un- 
der the  command  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  brought  into  Portsmouth  for 
•adjudication  as  prize  of  war.  The  brig  was 
bound,  according  to  her  ship's  papers,  from  a  port 
of  Holland  to  the  Dutch  settlement  of  St. 
Eastatia,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  She  was 
laden  with  a  cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
she  had  ob  boflj*d  as  passen^^ers  five  military 
officers,  with  their  servants.  These  oflBcors  were 
furnished  with  commissions  in  the  rebel  army, 
grunted  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  at  that 
tinie  actively  engaged  as  one  of  the  Oommis- 
sibners  of  the  rebel  provinces  at  Paris,  in  en- 
deavouring to  procure  from  M.  de  Vergennes 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
Stat^ 

^Tbe  case  of  the  ship  and  cargo  came  on  for 
adjudication  in  the  Prize  Court  on  the  23rd  of 
November,  1777. 

*The  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  Sir 
Gyrge  Hay,  adjudged  the  ship  and  cargo  to  be 
Dntch  property,  and  directed  them  to  be  restored 
to  the  claimants,  on  the  ground  that "  the  Dutch 
had  a  right  to  carry  in  their  own  ships  to  their 
own  colonies  or  settlements  everyth^ig  they 
pleased,  whether  arms  or  ammunition,  or  any 
other  species  of  merchandise,  provided  they  did 
it  with  the  permission  of  their  own  laws." ' 

Of  course  the  doctrine  here  laid  down 
must  be  understood  with  the  qualification 
that  the  voyage  is  bond  fide.  The  mere  fact 
of  its  being  between  neutral  ports  is  not  con-" 
elusive,  for  it  is  plainly  supposable  that  a 
vessel  containing  contraband  of  war  might 
make  a  circuitous  voyage,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  say  if  captured  that  she  was  sailing  from 
one  neutral  port  to  another.  In  the  case  of 
the  *  Trent'  nothing  of  the  kind  has  even 
been  suggested,  and  could  not  be  without  a 
flagrant  disregard  of  truth.  The  real  dis- 
tinction to  be  observed  is  this  : — If  the  vessel 
is  chartered  by,  or  can  in  any  fair  sense  be 
considered  as  performing  the  voyage  in  the 
service  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  she  be- 
comes liable  to  seizure  and  condemnation  in 
the  Prize  Courts  of  the  other.  It  is  laid 
down  by  an  American  writer — Mr.,  now 
Jtidge,  Duer — in  his  work  on  *  Insurance,' 
that  *  a  neutral  owner  who  has  suffered  his 
vessel  to  be  employed  *by  a  belligerent  Power 
w  its  oflficeTB,  for  purposes  immediately  or 


mediately  connected  with  the  operations  of 
the  war,  if  the  vessel  is  captured  in  the  em- 
ployment, is  never  permitted  to  assert  his 
claim.  The  vessel  while  thus  employed  was  ' 
as  truly  the  vessel  of  the  enemy  as  if  she 
had  been  such  by  the  documentary  title.' 

Jn  the  case  of  *The  Friendship '  *  decided 
in  our  own  Courts,  Lord  Stowell  condemned, 
the  vessel  on  the  ground  that  it  was  *  the  case 
of  a  vessel  letting  herself  out  in  a  distinct 
manner,  under  a  contract  with  the  enemy^s 
Government^  to  convey  a  number  of  persons 
described  as  being  in  the  service  of  the  enemy, 
with  their  military  character  travelling  with 
them,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  country  in 
that  character.'  He  added,  that  if  a  military 
oflScer  in  the  service  of  a  belligerent '  was 
going  merely  as  an  ordinary  passenger,  as 
other  passengers  do,  and  at  his  own  expense, 
the  question  would  present  itself  in  a  very . 
different   form.'     In    Lawrence's   edition    of 

*  Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law,' 
he  says,  p.  507  : — *  It  is  conceived  that  the 
carrying  of  dispatches  can  only  invest  a  neu- 
tral vessel  with  a  hostile  character  in  the  case 
of  its  being  employed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
belligerent^  [exactly  as  put  by  Lord  Stowell], 

*  and  that  it  cannot  affect  with  criminality 
either  a  regular  postal  packet  or  a  merchant 
ship  which  takes  a  despatch  in  its  ordinary 
course  of  conveying  letters,  and  with  the 
contents  of  which  the  master  musf  necessa- 
rily be  ignorant.  This  view,  it  is  supposed, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  text  which  refers 
to  a  fraudulent  caiTying  of  *  the  despatches  of 
the  enemy.'  But  we  really  need  not  say 
anything  farther  on  the  subject  of  despatches, 
for  not  only  were  none  /ound  on  board  the 

*  Trent,'  but  they  were  not  even  asked  for. 
Admitting  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
voyage  of  the  vessel  was  a  bond  fide  voyage 
from  a  neutral  port  to  a  neutral  port,  the 
seizure  of  the  Commissioners  was  precisely 
the  same  act  as  if  it  had  occurred  between 
Dover  and  Calais,  or  as  if  a  privateer  of  the 
Confederate  States  had  taken  Mr.  Secretary 
Seward  out  of  one  of  the  Cunard  steamers 
between  Liverpool  and  New  York.  We  do  not 
at  all  insist  that  the  Southerners  were  protect- 
ed in  their  character  of  envoys,  for  as  neither 
England  nor  France  had  acknowledged  the 
Confederate  States  as  an  independent  Power, 
they  had  in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  ofiScial 
status^  and  could  not  claim  any  immunity  as 
accredited  to  a  foreign  Government,  supposing 
such  immunity  to  exist  in  favour  of  ambassa- 
dors,— a  question  which  therefore  we  need 
not  discuss. 

'  The  case  in  fact  lies  in  a  nutshell.  We 
claim  for  our  flag  the  right  to  cover  with 

♦  «  Robmflon'g  Admiralty  Reports,  p.  42^  ^^ 
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its  protection  all  persons  found  under  it  where 
the  vessel  is  not  employed  directly  or  indi- 
rectly for  the  purpose  of  conveying  them  in 

•  the  service  of  a  belligerent  England  has 
challenged  America  to  produce  one  single 
legal  authority  to  vindicate  the  act  of  which 
we  complain.  The  only  case  cited  against 
us  as  directly  in  point — the  case  of  Mr. 
Laurens — ^broke  down  so  signally  that  we 
think  the  Trans-Atlantic  lawyers  will  in  fu- 
ture be  careful  how  they  venture  to  quote 
precedents.  All  that  the  Federal  States 
Government  can  urge  is,  that  we  did 
much  the  same  thing  ourselves  before  the 
war  of  1812,  when  we  stopped  American 
ships  and  took  out  of  them  seamen  whom 
we  claimed  as  British.  In  point  of  fact  it 
was  not  the  same  thing,  for  we  merely  as- 
serted, on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  a  right 

,to  the  services  of  our  own  sailors  ;  we  im- 
puted to  the  ships  in  which  those  sailors 
might  be  found  no  breach  of  neutrality,  and 
consequently  we  had  no  right  to  take  them 
before  a  Prize  Court,  and  therefore,  if  the 
right  was  to  be  exercised  at  all,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  exercised  by  our 
naval  officers.  But  we  do  not  undertake  to 
justify  all  our  acts  half  a  century  ago.  The 
law  of  impressment  has  been  abolished,  and 
it  is  very  certain  that  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  attempt- 
ed, or  even  imagined  by  England.  The  law 
of  nations  is  deduced  from  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  nations,  and  as  we  during  our  last  war 
(though  sorely  in  ne«d  of  sailors)  did  not  re- 
vive our  claim  to  take  our  sailors  out  of  Ame- 
rican ships,  the  claim  must.be  held  to  have 
been  conclusively  al^ndoned.  We  have  ex- 
pressly given  up  even  the  claim  to  visit  vessels 
which  our  cruisers  more  than  suspected  to  be 
slavers,  if  they  hoisted  the  American  flag.  If 
the  United  States  Government  thought  our 
proceedings  in  former  times  so  derogatory  to 
the  national  honour  that  rather  than  submit 
to  them  they  declared  war,  with  what  face 
could  the  Federal  Government  now  justify  an 
act  of  the  same  kind  ?  Either  we  were  ex 
hypothesi  wrong  in  '1812,  and,  therefore,  if 
the  cases  are  similar,  the  seizure  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  wrong  also,  or  we  were  then 
right,  and  the  United  States  had  no  justifia- 
ble cause  of  war.  But  we  know  that  the 
American  Government  has  never  for  a  mo- 
ment conceded  the  right  which  we  claimed 
in  1812,  and  has  upheld  the  inviolability  of 
the  national  flag  with  almost  unexampled 
strictness.  It  would  therefore  have  given  the 
lie  to  all  its  previous  professions  if  it  had  re- 
fused to  make  reparation  for  an  act  which,  if 
we  had  committed  it,  would  have  been  in- 
dignantly denounced  in  America  as  the  worst 
outrage  agaimt  the  rights  of  nentrala  which 


England  had  ever  ventured  to  perpetrate. 
Nor  did  we  stand  alone  in  asserting  the  jus- 
tice of  our  demand.  The  moral  support 
which  Great  Britain  has  received  from  the 
other  European  Powers  ip  this  dispute  is 
without  parallel.  France,  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Belgium,  have  all  pressed  upon  the  Lin- 
coln Cabinet  their  conviction  that  we  are 
right  M.  Thouvenel,  in  a  remarkably  clear 
and  able  despatch  to  the  French  Minister  at 
Washington,  argued  our  case  with  unanswer- 
able force,  and  in  it  he  declared  *  that  the 
Washington  Cabinet  cannot^  without  infring- 
ing those  principles  which  all  neutral  powers 
are  alike  interested  in  maintaining,  nor  with- 
out putting  itself  in  contradiction  with  its  own 
conduct  up  to  the  present  time,  give  its  ap- 
probation of  the  conduct  of  the  commander  of 
the  "  San  Jacinto." 

There  ought,  then,  to  have  been  no  diflS- 
culty  nor  demur  in  disavowing  the  act  of 
Captain  Wilkes,  which,  we  are  told,  was  not 
auUiorised  by  his  Government,  and  of  which 
he  ostentatiously  took  the  whole  responsibi- 
lity upon  himself;  nor  any  delay  in  releasing 
the  prisoners.  This  is  what  we  should  expect 
from  France  or  any  other  European  Power. 
But  in  America  the  pressure  of  mob  opinion 
was  brought  to  bear  with  disastrous  weight 
upon  a  question  the  determination  of  which 
ought  to  have  been  left  to  the  calm  and  dis- 
passionate judgment  of  reflecting  men,  re- 
sponsible for  the  character  which  the  United 
States  have  to  maintain  in  their  relations 
with  Fojeign  Powers.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  openly  expressed  his  approval  of  Capt 
Wilkes's  conduct  in  captunng  the  defence- 
less passengers  of  an  unarmed  merchantman ; 
accordingly,  the  prisoners  wore  accepted  by 
the  Government,  and  subjected  to  close  and 
severe  confinement  for  many  weeks.  The 
tone  of  the  American  Press  was  that  of  jubi- 
lant joy.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  ho- 
nour of  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  public  din- 
ners were  given,  at  one  of  which  a  Judge  had 
the  indecency  to  commit  himself  to  a  bombas- 
tic eulogy  of  an  act,  the  legality  of  which 
the  law  ofSjcers  had  yet  to  consider. 

It  may  be  said — indeed  it  was  said — that 
we  are  not  to  mistake  the  ravings  of  the  mob 
for  the  voice  of  the  Government,  nor  the  fury 
of  the  press  that  panders  to  the  passions  of 
the  populace  for  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  nation.  But,  unfortunately,  in  America 
the  mob  and  the  press  are  all-powerful.  It 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  sorrowful  remark 
that  the  best  men  are  practically  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  direction  of  her  policy. 
The  elections  are  managed  by  committees^ 
filled,  as  they  are  described  by  a  French 
writer  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^  *  with 
briefless  lawyers,  with  doctors  without  p^ 
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tients,  with  schemers  and  place-hunters,  who 
devote  thenaselves  to  the  triumph  of  the  party 
in  order  to  be  elected  to  some  little  salaried 
place.  All  the  chances  are  for  the  intriguers, 
if  success  be  obtained.  And  it  is  these  com- 
mittees which  name  the  delegates  for  the 
Convention,  which  has  to  choose  the  party 
candidate.  The  immense  majority  of  the 
citizens  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  ac- 
cept these  nominations  as  they  stand,  or  re- 
nounce the  exercise  of  their  vote.'  Mr.Chan- 
cellor  Kent  says,  in  his  *  Commentaries,'  *The 
progress  and  impulse  of  popular  opinion  is 
rapidly  destroying  every  constitutional  check, 
every  conservative  element,  intended  by  the 
sages  who  framed  the  earliest  American  Con- 
stitutions as  safe-guards  against  the  abuse  of 
popular  suffrage.' 

It  is  very  instructive  to  observe  the  syco- 
phantic tone  of  the  North  towards  France,  in 
contrast  with  its  tone  towards  England.  The 
conduct  of  France  in  proclaiming  neutrality 
between  the  two  belligerents  has  been  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  But, 
80  far  as  we  know,  not  a  word  of  irritation 
has  been  spoken  against  her.  It  was  hoped, 
no  doubt,  that  England's  difficulty  would  be 
France's  opportunity,  and  that  in  case  of  a 
war  with  this  country  she  might  be  tempted 
to  find  a  pretext  for  joining  in  the  struggle 
against  us.  The  manly  and  upright  conduct 
of  the  French  Government  in  the  affair  of  the 
t Trent'  dissipated  this  delusion,  and  we  know 
that  if  we  had  been  dragged  into  a  war  the 
word  of  France  was  pledged  that  we  were 
right.  The  outrage  indeed  was  too  glaring 
to  admit  of  doubt  It  spoke  trumpet-tongued 
to  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  a  proud  mo- 
narchy like  that  of  England  must  have  resign- 
ed its  right  to  the  companionship  of  honour- 
able nations  if  she  had  accepted  less  than  she 
demanded  in  reparation  of  the  wrong  she 
had  received. 

The  attitude  of  Canada  at  this  crisis  afford- 
ed a  gratifying  proof  of  the  justice  and  wis- 
dom of  our  rule.  That  magnificent  colony, 
which,  independently  of  its  north-western 
possessions,  is  one-third  larger  than  France, 
nearly  three  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  more  man  three  times  as 
large  as  Prussia,  is  loyal  to  the  heart's  core. 
Long  has  she  been  coveted  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  to  early 
as  the  year  1781,  when  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation were  framed,  it  was  provided  by 
One  of  them  that  *  Canada,  acceding  to  this 
Confederation,  and  joining  in  the  measures  of 
the  United  States,  shall  l^  admitted  into  and 
entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  this  Union ; 
but  no  other  colony  shall  ^  admitted  into  the 
iame  unless  such  admission  he  affre^  to  by 
nine  States: 


In  the  progress  of  the  war  there  has  been 
unmistakable  evidence  of  a  desire  to  tempt 
the  South  back  by  the  prospect  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Canada  to  the  Union.  It  was 
conceived  just  possible  that  the  Confederate 
States  might  be  reconciled  by  the  hope  of 
sharing  in  such  a  prize,  or,  at  all  events,  that 
a  foreign  war  might  have  the  effect  of  heal- 
ing the  domestic  quarrel.  Canada  has  made 
her  response  by  calling  out  her  militia  and 
fortifying  her  frontier,  and  in  any  event  we 
have  no  fears  for  her.  She  has  no  wish  to 
sink  into  the  position  of  a  satellite  of  a  shat- 
tered republic.  We  earnestly  hope  that  im- 
mediate steps  will  be  taken  to  place  Canada 
in  such  a  state  of  permanent  defence  as  to 
relieve  both  her  and  ourselves  from  anxiety 
in  case  of  a  sudden  attack  from  her  restless 
neighbours.  As  she  has  no  winter  port,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  i^  impassable  from  ice  dur- 
ing several  months  of  the  year,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  constructing  a  line  of  railway  to 
connect  Halifax  with  Quebec  and  Montreal. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  continue  the  line  of  the 
Halifax  and  Truro  Railway  to  the  St  John 
and  Shediac  Railway,  and  to  fill  up  the  gap 
between  Frederickton  and  Riviere  du  Loup, 
and  the  communication  will  then  be  complete. 
Fortifications  should  be  erected  at  proper  in- 
tervals on  the  northern  shores  of  the  lakes, 
and  Montreal  should  be  protected  by  earth-- 
works,  if  not  by  a  fortress,  lying  as  the  city 
does  within  forty  miles  of  the  United  States 
frontier,  and  exposed  to  the  dash  of  an  active 
and  enterprising  enemy.* 

A  definite  answer  from  Ameriea  has  at  last 
been  received,  and  the  Southern  Envoys  are 
to  be  given  up— indeed  we  believe  that  they 
are  already  on  the  way  to  our  shores.  The 
cloud,  therefore,  of  threatened  war  which 
blackened  the  horizon  has  passed  away.  We 
rejoice  at  this,  for  we  can  have  no  wish  to 
quarrel  with  a  nation  of  the  same  lineage  and 
language  as  ourselves,  and  with  which  we 
have  so  many  and  such  extensive  interests  in 
common. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Seward  in  his  de- 
spatch insists  upon  the  right  of  seizure  in 
the  case  of  the  ^  Trent,'  and  admits  our 
claim  to  restitution  solely  upon  the  ground 
that  the  vessel  was  not  taken  into  port  for 
legal  adjudication.  We,  of  course,  take  a 
much  broader  view,  and  assert  that  the  act 


*  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  pauperism  does 
not  exist  in  the  United  States.  The  larger  cities  of 
that  country  have  long  contained  a  oumerous  popu- 
lation plunged  in  abjeot  poverty  and  deetitution;  the 
people  most  henceforth  be  highly  taxed ;  and  onlees 
grossly  misinformed  and  deluded  (which  need  not 
be  the  case  if  our  Government  does  its  duty)  our 
emigrants  will  surely  betake  themselves,  in  prefer- 
ence, to  the  far  more  thriving  .and  prosperous 
country  of  Canada.        ^9^^^^^^  &/ \^\JU^l\. 
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was  substantially  wrong.  It  was  the  viola- 
tion of  neutral  rights,  and  not  the  non-ob- 
servance of  a  rule  of  procedure,  of  which  we 
complained.  Besides  we  find  that  Mr.  Sew- 
ard still  characterises  the  war  between  the 
Federal  and  Confederate  States  as  an  *  insur- 
rection '  and  a  *  domestic  strife,'  so  that  he 
has  not  even  the  pretence  of  claiming  for  his 
Government  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  Power, 
to  which  exclusively  the  right  of  search  be- 
longs. But  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
with  Mr.  Seward's  bad  logic  :  we  are  content 
with  the  fact,  that  our  demand  has  been  com- 
plied with.  Some  allowance  may  be  made 
for  the  false  position  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  was  placed  by  detaining  the  pri- 
soners until  public  feeling  in  the  Northern 
States  had  become  so  excited  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  release  them  without  incurring  a 
Joss  of  popularity. 

Fortunately  this  last  dispute  has  been  one 
in  which  our  worst  enemy  could  not  pretend 
that  we  were  the  aggressors.     We  are  far, 
however,  ftom  supposing  that  attempts  will 
not  be  made  by  the  press  in  America  to  in- 
flame the  animosity  of  the  populace  against 
England,  and  make  them  regard  a  simple  act 
of  rightful   restitution   as   an   insult  and   a 
wrong.     We  have  seen  it  there  said  that  this 
is  an  affront  deliberately  put  by  us  on  America 
,  in  her  hour  of  diflBculty,  the  memory  of  which 
will  be  treasured  up  by  her  until  a  day  of 
reckoning  arrives.      With    those   who  hold 
such  language  it  would  be  hopeless  to  argue. 
Their  occupation  would  be  gone  if  they  did 
not  continue  to  stir  up  bad  passions,  and  mis- 
lead the  people  they  profess  to  instruct.    But 
we  would  with   confidence  appeal  to  every 
man  capable  of  reflection  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  ask  whether  Great  Britain  could 
possibly  have  acted  otherwise,  or  done  less 
than  she  has  done  in  demanding  the  surren- 
der of  the  Envoys?     The  whole  of  Europe 
has  pronounced  that  we  were  right,  and  it  can 
be  no  humiliation  to  a  powerful  State  to  make 
reparation  for  the  wrougfiil  and  unauthorized 
act  of  one   of  its  officers.      We   therefore 
earnestly  hope  that  any  momentary  feeling 
of  irritation  will  pass  away,  and  that  the  re- 
lations between  the  Federal  States  and  this 
country  will  continue  to  be  amicable.     But, 
at  all  ev«nts,  they  are  now  undeceived  as  to 
the  real  attitude  of  England.     They  must  see 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  try  her  patience  too 
far.     Her  forbearance  will  not  be  again  mis- 
taken for  the  whispere  of  fear,  or  attributed 
to  the   dictates   of  self-interest     We   have 
shown  that  for  the  sake  of  restoring  to  the 
protection    of  our  flag  four  strangers — for 
whom  personally  we  cared  nothing — we  were 
resolved  to  engage  instantly  in  war.     Not 
even  the  felonious  and  unhean^f  threat  of 


confiscating  the  whole  of  the  property  owned 
in  America  by  British  subjects  made  us  falter 
or  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  our  course.  The 
heart  of  the  people  was  stirred  to  its  inmost 
depth  by  the  feeling  that  the  national  honour 
was  at  stake ;  and  there  was  no  sacrifice 
which  they  were  not  prepared  to  make  to 
defend  it.  Those  who  venture  to  assail  it  in 
future  will  do  so  under  no  mistake  as  to  the 
consequences.  The  lesson  has  been  read : 
we  hope  it  will  be  remembered.  And  what- 
ever may  now  be  said  of  conciliatory  letters, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  by  ourselves  that 
until  we  had  evinced  this  determination  by 
the  despatch  of  large  and  formidable  arma- 
ments, every  act  of  the  American  Government 
went  to  show  that  they  fully  intended  to  re- 
tain the  prisoners. 

We  deplore  the  war  that  is  raging  bptween 
the  Federal  and  Confederate  States,  but  we 
doubt  whether  it  is  for  the  real  interest  of 
either  that  the  whole  of  the  North  American 
continent  south  of  the  frontier  of  Canada 
should  be  held  under  one  democratic  govern- 
ment. The  aggressive  character  of  the  people, 
the  confidence  they  felt  in  their  constantly 
increasing  strength,  and  their  contempt  for 
many  of  the  rules  which  regulate  the  inter- 
course of  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe,  held 
out  prospects  little  favourable  to  peace. 
What  they  called  their  'manifest  destiny' 
was  territorial  aggrandizement;  and  every 
fresh  accession  of  territory  seemed  only  to 
whet  their  appetite  for  more.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  this  could  go  on  without  bringing 
them  into  collision  with  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, which  have  interests  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  too  great  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  ambition  of  one  overweening  Power. 
There  is  verge  and  room  enough  on  the  vast 
continent  of  North  America  for  two  or  three, 
or  even  more,  powerful  republics,  and  each 
may  flourish  undisturbed,  if  so  inclined,  with- 
out being  a  source  of  disquiet  to  its  neigh- 
bours.*    There  will  be  no  loss  of  anything 

*  To  show  the  colossal  extent  of  territory  and 
power  still  left  to  the  liorthem  States  we  will 
quote  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Spenoe's 
book,  p.  819 : — 'There  are  now  nineteen  free  stAtei^ 
of  which  the  area  is  993,684  square  miles,  and  there 
are  six  territories  which,  excluding  those  named, 
comprise  an  area  of  1,168,000  square  miles.  Thus 
the  total  magnitude  of  the  Northern  Power  woold 
be  2,1161,684  square  miles.  Now  the  combined  di- 
mensions of  four  of  the  five  great  European  Powers 
are  together  626,000  square  miles.  Thus  theNorthem 
territory  would  be  three  times  as  large  as  that  of 
four  of  the  great  Powers  of  the  world  together. 
There  are  eight  kingdoms  of  Europe  of  which  the 
population  in  1850  was  20  millions,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Northern  States.  Of  these  the  combined 
area  is  120,000  square  miles.  Hence  the  domain 
of  the  Northern  Power  would  be  eighteen  times  as 
large  as  that  of  eight  European  kingdoms  joined 
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which  coDdaces  to  the  general  happiness  of 
mankind.  For  the  contest  on  the  part  of  the 
North  now  is  undisguisedly  for  empire.  The 
question  of  Slavery  is  thrown  to  the  winds. 
There  is  hardly  any  concession  in  its  favour 
that  the  South  could  ask  which  the  North 
would  refuse,  provided  only  that  the  seceding 
States  would  re-enter  the  Union.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Seward  himself  proposed  that  the  Per- 
sonal Safety  Laws,  passed  by  the  several 
States  to  counteract  the  operation  of  the 
Fugitive-Slave  Law,  should  be  repealed,  as 
contrary  to  the  Constitution.  If  they  are  so, 
we  may  remark  in  passing,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Washington  has,  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  delegated  to  it  by  that  constitution, 
the  authority  to  annul  them.  General  Fre- 
mont has  already  been  cashiered  for  pro- 
claiming the  emancipation  of  slaves  belonging 
to  the  disaffected  in  the  Western  States. 
Away  then  with  the  pretence  on  the  part  of 
the  North  to  dignify  its  cause  with  the  name 
of  freedom  to  the  slave  ! 

No  stronger  proof  could  be  given  of  the 
earnestness  of  our  goodwill  towards  America 
than  the  desire  so  uniformly  expressed  in  this 
country  that  the  fratricidal  war  between  the 
North  and  the  South  should  cease.   We  have 
urged  this  in  every  possible  way ;  and  it  is 
inapossible  to  doubt  that  we  are  sincere.   For, 
if  we  were  actuated  by  those  feelings  of  jea- 
lousy and  dislike  which  it  is  the  habit  of  too 
many  American  writers  and  speakers  to  im- 
pute to  England,   nothing  cotild  serve  our 
purpose   so   well   as  the   prolongation  of  a 
struggle  of  which — while  we  believe  the  con- 
quest of  the  South  to  be  a  hopeless  dream, 
and  the  re-union  of  the  States  in  one  all- 
powerful  Republic  an  impossibility — the  cer- 
tain effect  will  be  to  cripple  the  resources  of 
the  North  and  to  plunge  it  in  diflSculties  of 
which  no  man  can. foresee  the  issue.   We  say 
nothing  of  the  present  misery  arising  from 
the  broken  ties  of  relationship  and  friendship, 
of  the  interruption  of  commerce,  and  the  des- 
truction of  capital.     But  the  Federal  States' 
Government  is  contracting  a  debt  of  appalling 
magnitude,  which  threatens  to  transcend  in 
rapidity  of  formation  and  rate  of  increase  all 
that  has  been  known  in  the  previous  history 
of  nations.     The  debt  must  be  paid,  or,Jif 
funded,  the  interest  must  be  paid,  unless  a 
national  bankruptcy  is  proclaimed.     And  to 
^0  this  taxation  must  be  resorted  to  in  a 
manner  hitherto  wholly  untried  in  the  United 
States.    Democracy  has  been  able  there  to 
cany  on  its  government  because  the  pressure 
of  want  V  has  been  but  partially  felt,  and  the 
- ^ • 

^^er.  Again,  France  ia  not  considered  a  small 
gantry,  and  it  would  be  twelve  times  as  large  as 
Franoe.' 


presence  of  the  tax-gatherer  has  been  nearly 
unknown.  But  with  heavy  taxation  will  come 
discontent,  and  with  discontent  riots,  and  riots 
will  soon  ripen  into  rebellion.  In  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  debt  will  be  the 
temptation  to  Secession.  Already  emigration 
to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  State  of 
Maine  to  New  Brunswick  has  taken  place 
from  fear  of  future  taxation.  Secession  will 
be  an  easy  though  not  an  honourable  mode 
of  escaping  from  the  tremendous  liabilities 
which  will  follow  in  the  train  of  the  present 
war.  We  speak  with  less  scruple  of  the 
probability  of  this,  for  in  fact  it  was  the  re- 
fusal of. some  of  the  States  to  pay  their  share 
of  the  expenses  caused  by  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  want  of  authority  to  com- 
pel them,  which  chiefly  fed  to  the  revisioti,  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  1789.  Besides,  an 
enormous  army  will  have  to  be  disposed  o^ 
inured  indeed,  if  the  war  lasts,  to  habits  of 
discipline  in  the  field ;  but  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  classes  when  disbanded  and  unemployed. 
Or  is  it  to  be  kept  on  foot  when  the  war  is 
over,  at  a  vast  expense,  as  a  standing  menace 
to  Canada — for  we  see  that  this  is  openly 
talked  of — and  is  a  deadly  struggle  with 
England  for  the  possession  of  that  colony  to 
follow  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  subjugate 
the  South  ?  We  may  laugh  such  an  attempt 
to  scorn  while  the  Canadians  feel  as  they  do. 
They  are  as  loyal  as  they  are  brave,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  England  will  defy  all  the 
efforts  of  America  to  conquer  or  *  annex ' 
them.  As  to  the  attempt  to  subjugate  the 
Confederate  States,  supposing  it  succeeded — 
what  then  ?  Is  the  North  prepared  to  hold 
the  South  by  the  same  tenure  as  Austria 
holds  Yenetia  ?  and  is  there  a  statesman  in 
the  Union  who  believes  that  in  future  it  could 
be  held  in  any  other  way  ? 

But  the  idea  of  a  Federal  Republic  of 
which  the  one  half  is  in  deadly  hostility  to 
the  other,  and  coerced  into  a  hateful  partner- 
ship, involves  a  practical  contradiction.  It 
would  no  longer  be  the  union  of  free  States, 
but  tyranny.  In  such  an  anomalous  position 
of  things  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect prosperity  or  peace,  as  it  would  bo  to 
expect  domestic  happiness  when  a  wife  has 
been  forced  by  a  decree  to  cohabit  with  her 
husband.  A  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this 
is  forcing  itself  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  most  at  stake  in  the  continuance  of  the 
struggle.  We  know  that  the  language  of  the 
moneyed  classes  in  the  Northern  States  pri- 
vately is  this :  *  We  must  avenge  the  disaster 
of  Bull's  Run.  Our  national  honour  requires 
a  victory  ;  but  if,  after  that,  the  Confederate 
States  still  renounce  the  Union,  let  them  go.' 
j  We  think  it  very  problematical  that  even 
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that  one  victory  will  be  obtained.  The  Con- 
federate army  will  have  the  choice  of  ffround, 
and  unless  some  strategical  blunder  is  com- 
mitted— of  which  we  have  as  yet  seen  no 
likelihood  from  the  way  the  Confederate  for- 
ces have  been  handled — they  mtlst  bq  attacked 
in  a  position  strong  by  nature  and  fortified  by 
art.  The  North  may  have  to  confess  a  second 
time  that  it  is  *  whipped,'  and  then  there  will 
be  two  defeats  to  avenge ;  and  the  chances 
of  a  third  battle  must  on  the  same  principle 
be  tried. 

But  in  the  mean  time  if,  as  we  believe  will 
be  the  case,  the  Confederate  States  are  strong 
enough  to  maintain  a  separate  Government, 
keep  an  organized  army  on  foot,  and  hold 
their  own  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  North, 
the  question  will  seriously  occur  how  long  the 
recognition  of  their  independence  by  Foreign 
Powers  is  to  be  delayed.  Neither  England 
nor  France  has  imitated  the  example  set  by 
the  United  States  in  such  emergencies ;  al- 
though if  a  precedent  had  been  wanted  to 
justify  a  hasty  admission  of  the  South  into 
the  fellowship  of  nations,  it  might  easily  have 
been  found.  At  the  end  of  1848 — the  great 
year  of  revolutions — Hungary  revolted  from 
Austria.  A  civil  war  raged,  m  which  Ameri- 
ca had  not  the  remotest  interest  nor  the  faint- 
est pretext  for  interfering.  But  she  stood  on 
the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  ready  to  extend  the 
hand  of  brotherhood  to  the  Hungarians  the 
moment  they  were  able  to  grasp  it.  In  his 
Message  to  Congress  in  1849,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  said : 

'  During  the  late  conflict  between  Austria  and 
Hungary  there  seemed  to  be  a  prospect  that  the 
latter  might  become  an  independent  nation. 
However  faint  that  prospect  at  the  time  appear- 
ed, I  thought  it  my  dutv,  in  aeeordancewith  the 
general  sentimente  of  the  American  people^  who 
deeply  epmpathieed  with  the  Magya/r  patriots^ 
to  stand  prepared  upon  the  contingency  of  the 
establishment  by  her  of  a  permanent  Grovern- 
nient  to  be  the  first  to  welcome  independent 
Hungary  into  the  family  of  nations.  For  this 
purpose  I  invested  an  agent  then  in  Europe  with 
power  to  declare  our  willingness  promptly  to  re- 
cognise her  independence  in  t?ie  event  of  her  abUi^ 
ty  to  tuitain  it. 

Tried  by  this  test,  the  Confederate  States 
may  be  thought  already  to  have  made  good 
their  title.  At  all  events  if  the  war  is  much 
longer  protracted,  the  time  must  come  when 
the  words  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  addressed  in 
1822  to  the  Spanish  Minister  in  London,  with 
reference  to  the  contest  between  Spain  and 
her  South  American  colonies,  will  be  applica- 
ble to  the  civil  war  now  raging  in  North 
America.     He  said  that — 

*  So  large  a  portion  of  the  world  oould  not, 
without  fundamentally  disturbing  the  intercourse 


of  civilised  society,  long  continue  without  some 
recognised  and  established  relations;  and  the 
State  which  neither  by  its  counsels  nor  by  its 
arms  could  effectually  assert  its  rights  over  its 
dependencies,  so  as  to  force  obedience  and  thus 
make  itself  responsible  for  maintaining  their  re- 
lations with  foreign  Powers,  must  sooner  or 
later  be  prepared  to  see  those  relations  establish 
themselves  from  the  overruling  necessities  of  the 
case  under  some  other  form.^ 

Of  one  thing  the  citizens  of  the  Federal 
States  may  rest  assured :  that,  if  ever  the 
time  arrives  when  the  Confederate  States 
may  be  entitled,  according  to  the  usual  course 
of  international  policy,  to  claim  our  recogni- 
tion, that  recognition  will  not  be  delayed  for 
an  hour  out  of  regard  to  all  the  menaces 
which  the  disappointed  party  may  fulminate 
against  us. 

If  anything  could  make  the  nation  depart 
from  its  resolution  to  observe  a  strict  neutrali- 
ty in  this  unhappy  contest,  it  would  be  the 
perpetration  of  that  cruel  and  vindictive  act 
which  has  just  excited  indignation  alike  in 
England  and  in  France — we  mean  the  de- 
struction of  Charleston  Harbour.  In  the 
course  of  military  operations  it  may  become 
necessary  to  destroy  a  harbour  which  is 
so  situated  as  to  menace  us  with  peculiar 
danger.  But  when  we  read  of  ships  filled 
with  masses  of  rock  being  sunk  with  the 
avowed  object  of  making  permanently  unfit 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce  a  harbour  not 
menacing  to  the  enemy,  and  whose  existence 
is  so  vitally  important  to  the  country  in  which 
it  is  situated,  we  seem  to  be  carried  back  to 
the  worst  ages  of  barbarism.  It  is  an  act  which 
will  weigh  heavily  against  the  North  in  the 
judgment  of  history.  Such  an  act  of  ruth- 
less spite  must  be  viewed  as  a  convincing 
proof  that  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
serious  expectation  of  recovering  its  footing  in 
the  South.  The  Northern  press  speaks  of  the 
effect  in  a  tone  of  exultation,  as  a  silent 
blight  falling  on  the  South, '  deadly  and  in- 
evitable.' Tne  whole  world  denounce  it  as 
an  act  of  cowardly  revenge — as  a  step  deli- 
berately adopted  by  the  North,  with  the  de- 
clared object  of  starving  half  a  continent  into 
submission.  It  is  intended  that  the  seaboard 
of  the  Atlantic,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  shall  be  rendered  for  ever  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  merchant  ships  of  the  world.  The 
question  therefore  is  not  one  of  isolating  a 
colony  or  a  province,  but  of  cutting  off  from 
the  great  family  of  mankind  a  population 
larger  than  that  of  many  a  European  king- 
dom. Other  nations  may  possibly  feel  them- 
selves called  upon  to  ask.  How  long  is  the 
North  to  be  allowed  to  keep  under  the  ban  of 
its  interdict  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  New 
World  ?  Does  any  one  out  of  the  Federal 
States  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  restore  the 
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Union  ?  What  ground  has  really  been  re- 
covered by  the  Northern  States?  What 
signs  of  a  submission  or  desponding  spirit 
has  the  South  yet  made  ?  How  many  battles 
might  the  Confederates  lose  without  being 
forced  to  submit?  «  It  is  impossible  to  lose 
sight  of  these  considerations  in  determining 
what  the  policy  of  other  Governments  should 
be ;  indeed  it  is  probable  that  they  may  be 
tempted  rather  to  accelerate  than  delay  the 
reccinition  of  the  independence  of  the  South, 
as  the  readiest  means  of  putting  a  stop  to 
that  cruel  and  useless  war,  which  is  hurrying 
one  at  least  of  the  contending  parties  into 
new  and  lamentable  excesses. 

The  sympathy  of  Europe  with  the  South 
woald,  no  doubtj  be  greater,  if  it  were  not  for 
an  uneasy  suspicion  that  the  success  of  the 
Confederate  States  would  be  a  triumph  of  the 
cause  of  Slavery.  But  we  think  it  probable, 
on  the  contrary,  that  if  it  were  on  other 
grounds  desirable  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Southern  States,  the  evils  of 
slavery  might  be  greatly  mitigated.  Terras 
might  be  made  wiu  the  States  as  a  condition 
of  their  admission  into  the  family  of  nations. 
It  might  be  insisted,  for  instance,  as  a  sine 
qu4  non^  that  the  laws  against  the  Slave- 
trade  shall  be  rigorously  enforced,  instead  of 
being,  as  they  are  now,  too  often  violated. 

The  new  Republic  would  have  ambassadors 
at  foreign  Courts,  and  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  upon  the  question  of  domestic  slavery 
would  bear  much  more  directly  and  forcibly 
on  its  policy  than  can  possibly  have  been  the 
case  while  the  Southern  States  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Union.  To  use  the  words  of  an 
American  writer,  quoted  by  Mr.  Spence,  *  It 
has  shielded  their  peculiar  institution  from 
the  hatred  and  hostility  of  the  civilized 
world.'  Whatever  opprobrium  was  cast  upon 
the  slave-owner,  it  was  shared  by  the  whole 
nation,\for  the  nation  had  solemnly  recog- 
nized slavery  as  part  of  its  institutions.  The 
North  could  not  interfere  with  it  without  ex- 
posing itself  to  the  charge  of  breaking  the 
terms  of  partnership  and  violating  the  Con- 
stitution. But  no  such  difficulty  will  occur 
when  the  Confederate  States  are  brought  face 
to  fiice  with  Foreign  Governments.  There 
would  be  no  irritating  sense  of  injustice  to 
prevent  the  voice  of  humanity  from  beinff 
heard ;  and  we  may  confidently  hope  that  if 
the  Confederates  shall  succeed  in  establishing 
their  independence,  large  concessions  will 
from  time  to  time  be  made,  all  of  which  will 


be  in  favour  of  the  slave.  As  to  the  Federal 
States,  as  has  been  long  ago  observed,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sincerity  of  their  hatred  of 
slavery  ou^ht  to  be  their  joy  that  they  have 
parted  with  it/or  ever  ?  Secession  has  done 
for  them  what  all  the  efforts  of  Abolitionists 
could  never  have  effected.  It  has  purged — 
or,  at  all  events,  when  the  independence  of 
the  South  is  recognized,  it  will  purge — ^the 
dark  stain  from  their  boasted  shield  of  free- 
dom. They  will  be  able  to  repeat,  without 
blushing  at  their  own  inconsistency,  the 
words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
*We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  una- 
lienable rights ;  that  amongst  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  There 
is  not  a  single  benefit  they  ought  now  to  enjoy 
which  they  will  lose  by  the  independence  of  the 
Confederate  States ;  for  we  do  not  call  the 
power  of  exercising  the  lust  of  conquest  a  bene- 
fit either  to  themselves  or  to  mankind.  And 
we  deny  that  they  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
protect  their  manufactures  at  the  expense 
of  the  South,  and  enrich  themselves  by  im- 
poverishing their  neighbours.  But  if  they 
persist  in  the  visionary  scheme  of  restoring 
the  Union  by  force  of  arms,  they  will  pro- 
claim to  the  world  that  they  prefer  power  to 
justice — extent  of  territory  to  the  happiness 
of  a  people — and  the  dominion  of  tyranny  to 
the  equality  of  freedom. 


Note  to  the  Article  on  *  Shelley,'  Vol.  11 0, 

Wb  are  infonned,  upon  the  highest  authority, 
that  Dr.  Lind,  whom  Mr.  Hogg  has  represent- 
ed as  a  tutor  and  physician  at  Eton,  who 
taught  Shelley  to  curse  George  III.  and 
Shelley's  &ther,  was  in  fact  no  tutor,  and  in 
no  way  connected  with  Eton;  but  was  a 
physician  residing  at  Windsor,  devotedly 
attached,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  to 
King  George  and  Queen  Charlotte  (from 
whom  he  and  his  fi^ily  had  received 
nothing  but  kindness  and  benefit),  and  in- 
capable of  invoking  curses  upon  any  one. 
It  seems  probable  that  any  statement  which 
Shelley  may  have  made  to  Mr.  Hoffg  on  this 
subject  was  made  (like  so  many  of  Shelley's 
statements)  in  jest,  and  that  he  named  Dr. 
Lind  as  the  most  unlikely  person  he  knew  to 
have  instructed  him  in  tuca  wickedness. 
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Art  L — 1.    Hutchim^9  History  of  Dorset 
New  Edition.     Parts  I4  II.     Blandford. 

2.  MurroAfs  Handbook  for  Travellers  in 
WUtSy  Dorset^  and  Somerset.  London, 
1869. 

3.  The  Bath  and  West  of  England  Agri- 
cultured  Journal     Vols.  VIII.  and  IX. 

4.  Poems  in  the  Dorset  Dialect.  By  Wil- 
liam Barnes.    London,  1848. 

5.  Notes  on  Ancient  Britain,  By  William 
Barnes.     1858. 

6.  Hwomelg  Rhymes.  By  William  Barnes. 
London,  1869. 

7.  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset^  with  Map. 
(Printed  for  Subscribers.),  By  Charles 
Wame,  F.S  JL. 

Tbk  English  counties  appear  from  time  im- 
memorial to  have  earned  on  a  quiet  and 
harmless  dispute  for  the  title  of  *  the  garden,' 
JQst  as  the  Greek  cities  used  to  vie  with  one 
another  for  the  credit  of  having  given  birth 
to  Homer,  and  no  less  than  four  old  topo- 
graphers have  recorded  their  votes  in  favour 
of  Dorset.  It  is  hard  to  say  why,  seeing  that 
the  *8heepwalk  of  England'  would  be  in  every 
^ay  a  fitter  handle  to  this  county's  name. 
Preserving  a  strict  neutrality,  however,  with 
reference  to  the  point  in  debate,  we  may  safely 
toy  with  Bowen — who  wrote  a  *  Complete 
System  of  Geography'  a  hundred  years  ago 
— that  '  both  for  rider  and  abider '  there  are 
few  pleasanter  connties  in  the  land — an  opi- 
nion which  Charlear  II.,  who  had  good  reason 
to  remember  the  neighbourhood  of  Char- 
month,  is  said  to  have  anticipated  with  some 
enthusiasm. 

The  name  of  Dorset  comes  straight  from 
t^e  * Thorn-saetta'  of  Asser  and  the  *Dorn- 
*»tta'  of  other  writers,  by  which  they  meant 
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to  represent  the  *  Dwrn-gwys'  of  the  Britonj*. 
What  that  word  signified  is  a  question.  It 
has  usually  been  deemed  enough  to  say  that 
the  Belgic  Durotriges  were  so  called  because 
they  were  dwellers  by  the  sea,  and  ''dwr^ 
stands  for  *  water.'  But  if  the  Britons  of  Dor- 
set had  a  seabord,  tlie  Britons  of  Devon, 
Hants,  and  Sussex  had  one  too ;  and  Mr. 
Barnes,  the  county  poet  and  antiquary,  has 
stoutly  maintained  that  the  name,  so  ex- 
plained, is  by  no  means  distinctive  enough. 
His  notion  is  that  Wareham  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  district,  not  the  mighty  hill-fort 
of  Maiden  Castle,  as  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  suppose.  He  finds  that  this  capital  was 
called  Durinum,  *  the  town  by  the  little  water^ 
or  *  little  sea,'  and  sees  reason  to  identify  that 
name  with  Wareham,  at  that  time  a  seaport- 
town  on  Poole  Harbour,  the  waters  of  which 
have  long  since  retreated,  and  left  Wareham 
high  and  dry.  The  Durotriges  would  then 
be  Hhe  men  of  the  little  sea,'  the  people 
whose  chief  town  was  Wareham.  This  theory 
is  worth  the  notice  of  those  who  are  curious 
in  such  matters,  as  the  town  certainly  seems 
to  have  been  almost  a  capital  long  ailcr  Dor- 
chester became  the  chief  station  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  head  law-town  of  the  Saxons. 

The  Saxons  included  Dorset  in  Wessex, 
and,  even  after  the  absorption  of  Wessex  into 
the  united  kingdom,  Dorset  held  up  its  head 
among  the  English  counties.  Corfe  Castle 
and  Kingston  Hall  were  royal  residences,  and 
three  of  Alfred's  brothers  lie  buried  at  Sher- 
borne or  at  Wimborne  Minster.  The  Danet 
worried  the  county.  They  seem  to  have  at- 
tempted Wareham  in  787,  which  is  all  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Barnes's  theory  of  its  capital 
importance ;  and  they  were  repulsed  from  the 
same  place  by  Alfred  a  hundred  Years  later. 

^  ^  Digitized  by  V3i30Q  IC     * 
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coming  to  great  calamity  off  Peverel  Point  by 
Swanage  Bay.  But  Dorset  felt  the  pains  of 
invasion  in  good  earnest  in  1002,  when  Sweyn 
is  said  to  have  utterly  demolished  the  three 
important  towns  Dorchester,  Sherborne,  and 
Shaftesbury.  At  Shaftesbury  Canute  died, 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  after  his  de- 
feat by  Edmund  Ironside  at  Pen  Selwood, 
close  to  the  famous  Pen  Pits.  The  battle- 
field lie^  on  the  border  of  Somerset  and 
Dorset,  and  a  point  called  Slaughter  Gate, 
in  the  parish  of  Gillingham,  seems  to  show 
that  the  pursuit  was  carried  across  the  fron- 
tier-line. 

What  the  Dorset  men  did  at  Hastings  we 
are  not  told ;  and  they  seem  to  have  lived 
ingloriously*  or  to  have  missed  a  vatea  sacer 
through  whole  generations  from  that  date 
onwards,  nntil  we  hear  of  them  again  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  w^hen  the  county  sent 
thirty-one  ships  to  the  siege  of  Calais.  The 
very  next  year  f  Dorset  was  unlucky  enough 
to  catch  and  import  inland  one  of  the  terrific 
mediffival  plagues.  The  Oxford  schools  were 
shut  up  for  some  time,  and  Sir  Walter  Manny 
is  said  to  have  bought  thirteen  acres  of 
ground  near  Smithfield,  "which  were  soon 
occupied  by  fifty  thousand  bodies;  but  the 
epidemic  presently  left  Dorset,  having  done 
little  damage  in  passing  through. ' 

The  third  day's  running  fight  with  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  spent  off  the  Dorset 
coast,  between  Portland  and  Hand  fast  Point, 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Purbeck.  A  fair  and 
loyal  contribution  of  ships  sailed  out  from  the 
seaports,  and,  here  as  elsewhere,  there  was  a 
general  rush  of  the  younger  gentry  seaward, 
the  son  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who  then 
held  Corfe  Castle,  taking  the  lead.  Corfe 
Castle  was  platformed  for  a  battery  at  Eliza- 
beth's special  desire,  which  battery  was  never 
used,  though  the  platform  remains  to  this 
day. 

The  gentry  were  not  agreed  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War.  They  mostly  stood  for  the 
King  against  the  towns;  but  Sir  Thomas 
Trenchard  of  Wolveton  acted  with  Erie ;  and 
Colonel  Bingham  of  Melcombe  was  comman- 
der of  the  forces  to  which  Corfe  Castle  sur- 
rendered in  1646.  Corfe  had  been  bought 
from  the  Hattons  by  Sir  John  Bankes,  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  owners,  whose  chief 
in  the  last  generation — the  late  Right  Hon. 
George  Bankes — published  a  very  interesting 

♦  They  were  able,  however,  to  sun  themselves  in 
the  light  of  Kiog  John's  favour.  He  was  fond  of 
Granborne  Chace,  and  caHsed  a  perambulation  of 
the  boundaries  to  be  made  during  his  regency.  He 
seems  afterwards  to  have  sojourned  occasionally  at 
Bere  Regis,  certain  instrumeuU  (Rymer,  quoted  by 
Hutch  ins)  bearing  date  from  that  place  in  1214. 

t  1347. 


historical  memoir  of  the  place  in  1853.*  Sir 
John  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
to  Charles  L,  and  died  while  attending  the 
King  at  Oxford  in  1 644.  The  castle  was  be- 
sieged during  his  lifetime,  and  Lady  Bankes 
had  already  caused  Sir  Walter  Erie  igno- 
minionsly  to  retire,  after  a  six  weeks'  blockade, 
accompanied  by  a  vigorous  bombardment 
from  the  church-roof,  which  supplied  cannon- 
balls  and  platform  as  well.  After  her  hus- 
band's death  Lady  Bankes  heroically  held  on; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  treachery  of  Colonel 
Pitman,  one  of  the  garrison,  that  the  impr^- 
nable  fortress  was  brought  to  yield  at  la^ 
Under  colour  of  reinforcing  the  garrison,  this 
Pitman  contrived  to  introduce  fifty  Parlia- 
mentarian soldiers.  No  sooner  did  these 
make  their  appearance  on  the  castle  towers 
than  the  besiegers  began  to  advance,  and  the 
inmates  perceived  that  they  were  betrayed. 
*  A  parley  being  demanded,'  relates  Mr. 
Bankes,  Hhe  circumstance  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary officer  being  there,  with  others  of  that 
party  prisoners  in  the  castle,  induced  the 
besiegers  to  offer  conditions,  which  were 
accepted ;  but  the  truce  was  broken  almost 
as  soon  as  agreed  upon.  Two  of  the  besiegers, 
anxious  for  the  spoil,  came  over  the  wall  by 
means  of  a  ladder;  some  of  the  garrison  fired 
upon  them,  and  the  risk  now  became  immi- 
nent of  a  general  slaughter  throughout  the 
castle.  Colonel  Bingham,  however,  who  was 
no  hireling  officer,  but  th^  descendant  of  a 
long-known  and  highly-respected  family  in 
the  county,  could  not  but  admire  the  courage 
of  the  lady  who  was  his  foe,  and  he  succeeded 
in  preserving  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  persons  then  wiihin  the  castle.' 

Dorchester  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
shone  during  the  war.  It  was  first  fortified 
by  the  Parliament  men,  but  surrendered 
without  a  blow  on  the  approach  of  Lord  Car- 
narvon ;  and,  being  dismantled,  it  was  used  as 
quarters  by  either  party  until  the  end  of  the 
struggle.  Weymouth  was  the  scene  of  more 
excitement;  and  Portland  Castle,  which 
changed  hands  several  times,  of  more  still. 
The  rortlanders — mighty  si ingers  and  wreck- 
ers f  in  old  days — have  always  enjoyed  a  kind 
of  Irish  reputation  for  the  love  of  rows.  Sir 
Powell  Buxton's  election  for  Weymouth  af- 
forded them  considerable  enjoyment^  but  the 
Civil  War  must  have  been  a  godsend  indeed. 

*  'The  Story  of  Corfe  Castle,  and  of  many  who 
have  lived  there.'     8vo.    London,  1S63. 
f  The  old  wreckers'  buriheu  of 

'  Blow  wind,  rise  sea, 
Ship  'shore  'fore  day,' 

is  still  well  known  on  the  island.  Their  modem 
representatives  are  famed  for  the  skill  and  daring 
with  which  they  will  bring  off  many  a  stranded 
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The  *  Clubmen,'  who  wanted  to  protect  the 
conntry  from  the  ravages  of  Roundheads  and 
Cavaliers  both,  but  especially  from  Goring's 
horse,  rose  in  great  numbers  in  Dorset.  These 
♦farmerlj  men,'  as  Clarendon  calls  them,  fell 
upon  haixl  times,  for  Goring  snubbed  them, 
and  Cromwell,  minding  to  send  them  about 
^tbeir  business  as  soon  as  the  King's  cause  was 
lairly  lost  in  the  county,  gave  one  party  a 
severe  beating  at  Hamilton  Hill,  and  per- 
suaded the  rest  to  go  home. 

^  If  yoQ  offer  to  plunder,  or  take  our  oattel, 
Be  assured  we  will  bid  you  battel,' 

was  the  quaint  device  upon  their  banner.* 
The  civil  wars  over,  Dorset  may  be  said  to 
have  retired  from  public  life — the  capture  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  on  Bbrd  Shafles- 
bnry's  Woodlands  estate,  and  Judge  Jeffreys' 
*  Bloody  Assize,'  when  eighty  persons  were 
sentenced  to  death  in  one  day  at  Dorchester, 
being  the  only  events  that  break  the  mono- 
tony of  its  history  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

*  'AngUa  Radiviva^  Eogland's  Recovery,  <bo. 
Compiled  for  the  Publique  Good.  By  Josboa 
%igge,  M.A.'  London,  1647.  The  whole  of  the 
fo)Io vin^  is  worth  extracting : — '  These  [one  set  of 
dabnieDj  being  thus  quietly  sent  home,  the  liente- 
DsntpgeDeml  i^vanced  farther  to  a  meeting  of  a 
fTceater  number  of  4000,  who  betook  themselves  to 
Hsii.bledon  Hill,  near  Shrawton.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  we  met  a  man  with  a  musquet,  and 
asked  whither  he  was  going;  he  said  to  the  dub- 
army;  we  asked  what  he  meant  to  do;  he  asked 
▼hat  we  bad  to  do  with  that  Beins  required  to 
lav  down  his  arms,  he  said  he  would  first  lose  his 
liie,  but  was  not  so  good  as  his  word,  for,  though  he 
co^<^  and  presented  hit  musauet,  he  was  pre- 
ventt-d,  disarmed  and  woundea,  but  not  killed. 
Then  we  marched  up  the  hill,  which  had  been  an 
old  Romane  work,  deeply  trenched.  The  lieute- 
Btot-general  sent  before  a  lieutenant  with  a  party 
of  horse  to  require  an  account  of  their  meeting.  He 
wu  answered  with  half-adoaen  shot,  and  could  set 
no  other  answer.  Thereupon  one  Mr.  Lee,  who 
^n  our  approach  came  from  them,  was  sent  in 
requiring  them  to  submit  to  the  power  and  protec- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  lay  down  their  arms ;  they 
refused  to  leave  their  arms,  and  gave  us  a  shot  as 
we  were  drawing  up ;  the  lieutenant-general,  un- 
wiUiog  to  bloodshed,  sent  Mr.  Lee  again  to  tell 
them  that  if  they  would  not  lay  down  their  arms 
hs  would  fall  upon  them ;  the;^  refused  this  third 
neasage  also,  through  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Bra- 
veil,  minister  of  Crompton,  who  told  them  they 
most  stand  to  it  now  rather  than  lose  their  arms, 
ftnd  that  he  would  pistol  them  that  gave  bacit 

'Thereupon  order  was  given  to  the  general's 
troop  to  fill  on,  who  did  so,  and  received  a  repulse 
tad  some  losse  through  the  disadvantage  of  the 
place,  for  the  clubmen  shot  from  the  bank  of  the 
old  work,  and  kept  the  passage  with  musqueta  and 
^«r  weapons,  which  was  no  broader  than  for 
three  horse  to  march  abreast  Upon  this  attempt 
we  lost  a  man  or  two,  had  eight  or  nine  wounded 
J«  or  seven  horses  killed.  Upon  this.  Major  Des- 
^'J'ough,  with  the  generars  regiment,  went  round 
sbont  a  ledge  of  the  hill  and  made  a  hard  shift  to 
•hnibe  tm  and  enter  on  their  rear ;  which  they  no 
■ooner  discemed  but  after  a  short  dispute  they 


The  farm-labourers  took  to  burning  ricks 
and  breaking  machines  with  great  enthnsiasm 
in  1830  and  1831  ;  but  one  is  almost  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  the  next  thing  after  the 
advent  of  Judge  Jeflfreys  that  gave  the  coun. 
ty  a  downright  shake  from  end  to  end  was 
the  crusade  of  S.  G.  O.  It  was  during  the 
session  of  1846  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  startled  by  rumours  of  distress  among 
Dorset  labourers  equalling  the  distress  in  Ire- 
land. The  Times  employed  a  commissioner 
during  the  summer  months  to  investigate  the 
state  of  matters ;  and  his  report,  contained- 
in  six  letters,  was  followed  by  a  paper-war  in 
the  columns  of  the  same  journal  respecting 
the  sanitary  condition  of  particular  parishes, 
in  one  of  which,  Ryme  by  name,  an  inquiry 
was  instituted  into  S.  G.  O.'s  allegations,  with- 
out effectually  driving  him  from  any  one  of 
them. 

All  this  gave  the  county  an  unpleasant 
notoriety  at  the  time,  and  a  bad  name,  not 
easily  shaken  off,  of  being  chronically  behind 
the  age.  This  was  hard  measure ;  for,  bad 
as  things  were,  the  march  of  agricultural 
improvement  had  been,  even  in  1846,  well 
begun,  and  it  has  advanced  with  rapidity  and 
steadiness  ever  since.  Large  tracts  of  waste 
lands  and  sheep  downs  have  been  broken  up, 
machinery  has  been  brought  into  use  on  atl 
sides,  and  thoroughly  good  systems  of  farm- 
ing have  become  naturalized,  especially  on 
the  hill  districts.  Better  cottages  have  been 
built  in  many  places.  The  price  of  labour  is 
on  the  whole  rising,  though  scarcely  in  the 
same  proportion.  In  some  of  the  sheep  and 
corn-growing  neighbourhoods  wages  run, 
according  to  Mr.  Darby,  two  or  three  ahillings 
higher  than  they  did  twenty  years  ago.  On 
many  of  these  farms  he  tells  us — writing  in 
the  *  Bath  and  West  of  England  Journal' — 
that  the  money  payments  range  from  eight 
to  eleven  shillings  a-week,  and  that  the 
^  allowances*  generally  represent  the  value  of 
three  and  sixpence  more  in  the  week.  A 
well-known  agriculturist,  occupying  600  acres 
in  West  Nonolk  and  1200  acres  near  Dor- 


ran,  and  the  passage  formerly  assaulted  was  open- 
ed, and  all  the  clubmen  dispersed  and  diVarnieid, 
some  slain,  many  wounded ;  the  rest  slid  and  tum- 
bled down  that  great  steep  hill  to  the  hazard  of 
their  n«»cka.  There  were  brought  away  400  uf 
them  to  Shrawtoo,  of  which  number  200  were 
wounded  in  this  skirmish.  Captain  Pattison  was 
sore  hurt  on  our  side,  of  which  afterwards  he  dyed, 
and  about  12  more.  We  found  among  them  IS  of 
oar  men,  whom  they  had  disarmed  and  taken  pri- 
soners, and  threatened  to  hang  some  of  them ;  but 
the  tables  were  then  turned.  We  quartered  that 
night  at  Shrawton,  and  kept  the  clubmen  in  the 
church,  and  with  them  four  vicars  and  ourats, 
which  were  taken  with  tliem  upon  the  hill; 
whereof  Mr.  Talbot  of  Milton,  and  Lawford  of 
Aukford,  the  worst,  anothei^/^ed  by  VjiUUV  IC 
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cbe&ter,  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  *'  the 
farm-labourers  are  actually  in  the  receipt  of 
higher  wages  in  Dorset  than  on  the  fertile 
plains  of  Norfolk.'  In  some  districts,  on  the 
other  hand,  wages  remain  exactly  where  they 
were  twenty  years  ago ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
labourer  still  gets  no  more  than  seven  and 
eight  shillings  in  money  besides  the  allow- 
ances. The  truth  on  this  head  of  labour- 
payment  seems  to  be,  that  the  county  is  in  a 
state  of  transition,  but  of  transition  only,  as 
yet.  Certain  districts  on  the  hills  may  chal- 
lenge comparison  anywhere ;  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  the  low-lying  districts 
and  on  the  hills.  Doi-set  is  tripartite :  the 
three  sections  being  felix,  petrcea^  deserta  ; 
clay,  chalk,  sand ;  vale,  down,  and  heath. 
The  chalk  region  is,  and  is  likely  to  remain, 
the  *  crack'  region  of  Dorset  farming ;  nor 
will  it  ever  be  fair  to  judge  of  the  entire 
county  by  the  condition  of  the  chalk-farms 
alone. 

One  word  should  be  said  before  passing  on 
about  the  truck-system,  or  system  of  allow- 
ances. As  long  as  the  labour-payment  is 
made  up  in  this  way  from  various  sources  in 
kind,  so  long  there  will  be  the  liability  to 
abuse,  and  often  the  certainty.  It  has  been 
well  pointed  out  in  the  Times j*  that  the 
labourer  is  in  this  manner  kept  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  his  master's  .caprices.  When 
the  fuel  is  something  more  than  mere  furze, 
and  the  bushel  of  tailing- wheat  or  *  gristing' 
IS  sound  and  of  good  quality,  the  man  is  well 
off;  but  where  the  fuel  has  to  be  used  pri- 
marily in  drying  the  grist  which  has  been 
served  out  too  damp  for  the  miller — a  case 
which  has  actually  appeared  in  published 
evidence — or  where  the  man's  own  labour  is 
employed  without  compensation  in  cutting 
the  fuel,  words  are  indeed  weak  to  expose 
and  to  censure  enough  the  injustice  done  to 
.  the  poor* 

We  may  now  turn  to  some  of  the  details 
of  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
The  broad  backs  of  the  downs  were  already 
beginning  to  be  furrowed  up  as  long  ago  as 
1840,  when  the  use  of  artificial  manures  was 
also  beginning  to  be  recognised.  But  this 
was  the  day  of  small  things.  The  farmers  of 
Dorset  now  spend  more  than /orty  thousand 
a  year  on  artificial  manures,  above  half  that 
sum  going  for  superphosphate  alone.  A 
•ingle  agriculturist,  on  400  acres  of  arable,f 
expends  200/.  a-year  on  manures  appropriated 
to  green  crops  only.  Another  finds  that  the 
wear  and  tear  of  iron  on  his  farm  costs  him 
an  annual  hundred  pounds ;  and  the  labour- 

*  See  the  let^r  of  an  able  oorretpoDdent,  March 
«,  1861. 
f  Darby. — Bath  Agricultural  Journal,  IX.,  Part 
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bill  commonly  exceeds  the  rent  in  amount 
The  artificial  food  market  is  said  by  one  of 
the  ablest  judges  in  the  county  to  show  still 
greater  advances  than  the  manures.  Between 
3500  and  4000  tons  of  oilcake  are  now  (1861) 
annually  required  in  Dorset:  the  valne  of 
which,  reckoned  at  last  year's  average  pricey 
will  reach  a  proximate  total  of  35,0001 
Then  there  has  been  a  radical  reform  mcasnre 
in  the  modes  of  cropping.  Only  seven  years 
back  the  Norfolk  four-course  was  nearly 
universal ;  it  has  now  given  way  on  the  better 
class  of  soils  to  a  seven-course  shift,  much 
more  fitted  to  meet  modern  requirements,  ^ 
and  to  secure  the  advantages  of  autumn  culti- 
vation. Among  the  root-crops,  mangels  have 
very  largely  taken  the  place  of  swedes,  and 
Dorset  farmers  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
turnip-plant  is  about  to  follow  the  potato  on 
the  roaid  to  ruin.  On  the  flinty  chalks  of  the 
Blandford  district  sainfoin  is  rapidly  winning 
its  way.  Sainfoin  delights  in  a  loose  rubbly 
subsoil :  it  will  remain  in  the  soil  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  the  aftermath  is  invaluable 
for  securing  the  high  and  rapid  proof  of 
lambs.  This  is  the  quality  which  chiefly 
recommends  it  in  the  eye  of  the  Dorset 
farmer,  who  rightly  regards  his  sheep-hus- 
bandry as  the  oasis  of  all  agricultural  pro- 
gress in  the  county.  We  are  assured  by  an 
observer  whose  position  gives  him  the  best 
possible  right  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
kind,  that  the  sheep  and  wool  markets  of 
Dorset  more  than  double  in  value  the  same 
markets  of  any  equal  area  in  England.  This 
source  of  revenue  all  but,  if  not  entirely, 
clears  the  rental  of  the  county  ;  and  reckon- 
ing that  at  an  average  of  20».  an  acre,  we 
arrive  at  an  annual  return  from  the  sheep 
and  wool  of  631,680/.  Taking  one  part  of 
Dorset  with  another,  we  may  think  of  the 
labour-bill  also  as  being  annually  discharged 
by  the  sheep. 

Noble  water-meadows  are  kept  up  in  some 
parts  of  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor,  and  in  the 
Maiden  Newton  Valley  watered  by  the  Frome, 
which  feeds  a  line  of  similar  meadows,  though 
not  all  of  the  same  quality,  reaching  away 
seaward  far  below  Dorchester.  A  very 
splendid  breed  of  Devon  cattle  is  reared  by 
Mr.  Pope  at  Great  Toller,  in  the  Maiden 
Newton  District .♦  Every  one  has  heard  of 
Dorset  butter ;  but  it  is  not  so  widely  known 
that  the  Holstein  and  Holland  farmers  have 
stolen  a  march  upon  our  English  dairies  by 
the  use  of  common-sense  in  packing  their 
butter.  Badly  packed  in  shaky  casks,  batter 
of  the  best  quality  will  'go  to  grease ;'  and 
the  market-reports  during  the  summer  months 

*  The  breed  ib  eaid,  however,  rapidly  to  d^ne- 
rate  Id  Dorset  unless  there  be  a  frvquent^  iorosion 
of  freth  blood  from  the  native  distri^  ^^ 
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very  often  show  ihat  the  Dorset  con8]fi:DmeDt8 
have  met  their  fate  in  that  way.  The  old- 
world  owners  of  a  few  old-world  farmhouses 
still  brew  and  consume  the  renowned  double 
ale  of  other  'days.  But  the  star  of  the  Dor- 
setshire beer-trade  has  long  since  paled  before 
new-fangled  notions  and  bitter  ale.  Of  wheat 
very  few  shiploads  move  eastward  to  London ; 
but  the  Cornish  miners  depend  largely  on 
supplies  from  Dorset.  Between  forty  and 
fiily  steam-engines  are  working  away  upon 
the  wheat-farms ;  and  the  tall  chimney  raises 
a  frequent  protest  against  the  notion  that  the 
county  has  taken  up  a  permanent  position 
behind  the  age.  What  an  average  Dorset 
farm  in  the  com  and  sheep  districts  really  is, 
and  how  it  is  commonly  laid  out,  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  figures  will  slTow.*  Take 
500  acres  as  the  mean  area,  and  out  of  these 
allow  300  to  tillage,  60  to  dry  watered  mea- 
dow, and  100  to  ewe-leaze  or  sheep-walk. 
Cow-leaze  ground,  home-crofts,  paddock,  and 
homestead  will  make  up  the  40  remaining 
acres.  On  the  larger  farms,  ranging  from 
1200  to  1500  acres,  there  will  be  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  down-land  and  sheep- 
pastures,  with  good  and  useful  breadths  of 
coppice  and  woodland. 

The  greater  farming  lights  have  for  many 
years  past  perceived  the  uses  of  frequent  con- 
sultation ;  and  the  Farmers'  Clubs  of  Bland- 
ford,  Winfrith,  and  Milborne  have  done  good 
service,  and  won  a  name  beyond  the  county 
border.  The  estate  of  Lul worth  Castle  is 
said  to  have  risen  30  per  cent  in  value  within 
a  few  years  of  the  time  when  the  Winfrith 
Club  was  set  on  foot*  A  feeling  against 
•admitting  the  squirearchy  to  a  share  in  these 
agricultural  debate-nights  is  now  happily 
giving  way.  That  the  meetings  should  have 
been  at  nrst  regarded  as  a  sort  of  comitia 
tributa  was  natural  enough  ;  but  exclusive- 
ness  is  now  seen  to  bo  out  of  place,  as  the 
interests  of  squire  and  farmer  are  the  same 
in  relation  to  nearly  all  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed ;  and  the  cause  of  sound  cultivation 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  loser  by  shutting  the 
door  of  a  useful  conference  in  the  face  of  the 
largest  holders. 

The  hunting  reputation  of  Dorset  is  high, 
and  well  merited.  .  In  no  county  is  the  sport 
pursued  with  greater  ardour.  The  Vale  of 
Blackmoor,  from  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas 
Delalinde  and  the  White  Hart,  has  been 
^oos  for  its  sport  All  classes  enter  into  it 
Meets  at  Short- Wood,  or  at  Stock  (now,  alas ! 
deprived  of  its  enthusiastic  master),  are  mat- 
ter of  no  small  county  interest.  Nowhere  is 
the  crime  of  vulpicide, — 


*  Mr.  Ruegg*8  Paper  in  the  Bath  Agricultural 
JounuO,  Via,  Part  I 


*  Oh  word  of  fear, 
IJnpleasing  to  a  iporUman^s  ear, — 

more  odious.  An  ardent  sportsman,  not 
many  years  since,  is  said  at  some  public 
meeting  to  have  thus  tersely  expressed  him- 
self:— *Sir,  1  believe  that  a  man  who  would 
kill  a  fox  would  kill  his  own  father.'  This 
may  appear  strong  language,  but  it  shows 
the  detestation  in  which  the  offence  is  held. 
The  fly-fisher  will  also  find  himself  well  off  in 
this  country.  The  growth  of  trout  in  rivers 
is  well  known  to  tell  a  tale  of  the  quality  of 
the  water  with  reference  to  irrigation-*two- 
pound,  three-pound,  and  even  five-pound  fish 
occurring  in  the  sofl  waters  of  the  chalk, 
when  fish  of  equal  age  in  moory  or  stained 
waters  rarely  get  beyond  half  a  pound.  This 
speaks  well  for  tbe  streams  of  the  Frome  £dr 
several  miles  above  and  below  the  county 
town.  Excellent  fish  abound  from  Frampton 
Court,  where  the  representative  of  the  Sheri- 
dans  now  lives,  to  Lord  Ilchester's  interest- 
ing old  farmhouse  of  Woodsford-Strangways, 
the  remnant  of  a  grand  old  quadrangular 
^manor-place*  which  belonged  to  an  unruly 
Earl  of  Devon,  and  was  battered  down  by 
Edward  IV.  The  farm-people  will  still  show 
you  *  Gunhill  Mound'  in  an  adjoining  field* 
The  Stour,  within  the  limits  of  Dorset,  is  no 
fly-fishing  stream  ;  but  better  sport  is  found 
in  its  waters  after  the  confluence  with  the 
Avon  near  Christchurch,  in  Hampshire.  Ot- 
ters have  been  hunted  on  both  the  Frome 
and  the  Stour  within  quite  recent  years.* 

There  is  much  to  attract  the  zoological 
observer  within  the  county.  A  breed  of  roe- 
deer  was  introduced  by  Lord  Dorchester, 
who  formerly  owned  the  noble  property  of 
Milton  Abbey,  and  a  few  stragglers  have 
been  seen  stepping  across  the  gorse  and 
heath  near  Yellowham  Woods,  not  far  from 
Docchester.  Before  the  disforesting  of  Cranr 
borne  Chace,  in  1828,  twelve  thousand  head 
of  fallow-deer  ranged  over  the  lands  of  the 
unlucky  proprietors  within  the  Chace.  Four- 
teen Dorset  parishes  were  large  gainers  by 
the  disforesting ;  and  between  4000  and  5000 
acres  of  down,  common,  and  coppice  have 
been  broken  up  since  that  time.  There  is  a 
golden-eagle  preserved  at  Sherborne  Castle, 
shot  by  the  keeper  near  a  dead  deer  in  the 
park.  The  white-tailed  eagle  has  made  its 
appearance  on  Morden  Heath,  where  the 
marsh-harrier  and  black-grouse  have  alsoi)eeD 
known.  The  osprey  has  been  seen  in  the 
vale  of  the  little  Bredy,  and  the  hobby  in 
Middleborough  Woods.  Short-eared  owls 
are  common ;  the  tawny-owl  broods  over  the 
departed  glories  of  Cranbome  Chace,  occa- 

*  They  are  still  eommon  on  th«)  Stour  between 
Sturminster  Newton  aad  Blandfofd^  O  KJW IC 
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sionallj  visiting  Blackmoor  Vale,  Peregrine- 
falcoDs  aro  now  and  then  observed  in  the  Isle 
of  Purbeck  or  alongr  the  Lul worth  coast,  and, 
furtiier  inland,  on  Knighton  Heath  ;  but  the 
great  bustard  is  seen  no  more  on  the  wide 
downs  where  he  was  once  well  known.* 
The  Vale  of  Blackmoor  boasts  an  original 
and  unwearied  entomologist,  still  keen  in  his 
favourite  pursuit.  During  fifty  long  years, 
steadily  as  a  veteran-fox  hunter,  Mr.  Dale,  of 
Qlanville's  Wootton,  has  chased  the  moth 
and  butterfly,  nor  has  'his  zeal  been  unre- 
warded. He  is  the  first,  and  as  yet  the  only, 
discoverer  of  the  halictaphagus,  a  member  of 
the  order  Strepsiptera;  and  the  homopterous 
Ulopa  trivia  was  new  to  Britain  when  he 
found  it  near  Lul  worth.  The  sea-coast  be- 
tween Swanage  and  Lulworth,  Portland  Is- 
land, and  Mr.  Dale's  own  neighbourhood  in 
the  Vale,  are  the  best  entomological  grounds 
in  the  county. 

Dr.  Arnold,  who  was  no  musician,  used  to 
say  that  wild-flowers  supplied  him  with  his 
music.  Not  finding  in  his  mind  any  link 
between  deep  emotions  and  musical  sounds, 
he  was  aware  of  a  very  strong  link  connect- 
ing such  emotions  with  wood-anemones  and 
wood-sorrel.  Warwickshire  was  therefore 
comparatively  dull  and  dumb  to  him ;  but  he 
might  have  found  a  perpetual  harmony  in 
Dorset.  There  is  perhaps  hardly  any  county, 
except  Devonshire  and  Yorkshire,  the  flora 
of  which  would  yield  a  larger  catalogue  to 
the  careful  observer.  The  sea-coast,  the 
sands  and  bogs,  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
chalk,  and  the  stiff  clays  (alternating  with 
limestone)  of  the  upper  oolite — aill  contribute 
to  the  list,  and  are  adorned  by  a  flora  pecu- 
liar to  themselves.  The  profusion  of  com- 
mon spring-flowers  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  woods  of  all  parts  of  England,  seem  in 
the  southern  counties  to  turn  every  bank 
into  a  garden,  and  nowhere  more  than  in 
parts  of  Dorset.  Even  an  unscientific  lover 
of  Nature  could  not  spent  many  days  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  heaths,  and  in  some  of 
the  vale  districts,  without  noticing  their  rich- 
ness in  this  respect,  with  a  vague  impulse 
perhaps  towards  becoming  a  collector,  or  at 
any  rate  a  more  intelligent  reader  of  the 
book  open  before  him.  For  the  sake  of  those 
who  love  to  recognise  a  rare  plant  amidst 
the  crowd  of  other  beauties,  here  are  sub- 
joined the  names  of  a  few  less  common  flow- 
ers belonging  to  the  county,  with  their  locali- 
ties. Elecampane  {Inula  ffelerUum)  is  found 
at  Haselb6ry  Bryan,  in  the  Vale  of  Blapk- 
moor;  Pinguicula  Lusitanica,  a  species  of 
butterwort,  on  a  bog  near  Dorchester,  and 

*  The  crossbill  (Laxia  atrvirostrit,  Tarrell)  is 
also  found  in  Dorset 


probably  on  various  other  parts  of  the 
heaths;  Urica  ciliaris  and  the  Oeniiana 
pneumonantke  in  Purbeck.  The  bee-orchis 
occurs  in  several  places  on  the  chalk  and 
oolite,  especially  near  the  sea,  and  the  rarer 
fly-orchis  at  Bingham's  Melcombe.  To  these 
we  may  add  *  lady's-trcsses'  {Spiranthe  au- 
tumnaliit)y  plentiful  at  Swanage  and  else- 
where ;  the  Vicia  sylvestris  in  woods  on  the 
chalk  ;  the  Gagea  lutea  at  Hilton  ;  the  Ceter- 
ach  officinaria  near  Dorchester;  and  the 
beautiful  Osmunda  regalis  in  a  few  places 
on  the  heath.* 

Dorset,  as  every  one  knows,  bears  the 
stamp  of  chalk  set  upon  it  in  its  length  and 
in  its  breadth.  One-third  part  of  the  county 
— an  area  of  more  than  three  hundred  square 
miles  in  all — belongs  to  this  formation  ;  and 
the  great  arms  of  the  chalk-downs  afford  the 
readiest  key  to  the  entire  geological  struc- 
ture. Clay  and  sand  occupy  somewhat  more 
than  another  third,  and  the  rest  is  parcelled 
out  among  gravels,  loams,  and  different  kinds 
of  waste.  The  chalk  clowns  trend  away  from 
east  to  west  The  northern  and  bulkier 
limb  starts  from  near  Shaftesbury,  and  the 
southern  and  thinner  one  •  from  the  eastern 
end  of  Purbeck.  They  enclose  the  *  trough 
of  Poole,'  a  district  of  Bagshot  sands  or  plas- 
tic clay,  with  other  formations  above  the 
chalk,  and  unite  near  Beaminster  in  the  ex- 
treme west  The  north  down  has  a  pretty 
uniform  width  of  ten  miles ;  the  south  seldom 
measures  more  than  two  miles  across,  and  ia 
casemated  seaward  along  part  of  its  range  by 
the  oolite  facings  o(  the  clifls.  The  outer 
escarpment  of  the  higher  line,  skirted  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  greensand,  abuts  on  the  Kim- 
meridge  and  Oxford  clays  of  the  famous 
Vale  of  Blackmoor,  and  these  formations  are 
in  their  turn  belted  by  combrash  and  calca- 
reous grit,  with  occasional  patches  of  fuller's 
earth. 

Blackmoor  was  anciently  called  Wdtchet 
or    Wkitehart  Forest,  the    tale  being   that 

*  The  following  may  be  added  to  the  list, 
though  some  among  the  numher  are  by  no  means 
rare :  Campanula  rapunculus,  in  Eleombe  Wood, 
near  Blandford ;  Helleborine  (epi4mctui%  found  be- 
tween Hod  and  Hamilton  Hills;  the  graoefdl  flow- 
ering rush  (Butotnu*  umbellatu»\  and  white  water- 
lily  {Nymphaa  alba),  called  oy  Withering  the 
*  queen  of^British  flowers;'  these  last  are  hoth 
found  in  the  waters  of  the  Stour  that  skirt  Lord 
Portman's  park  at  Bryanstone.  and  at  Hammoon. 
There  is  a  curious  account  given  in  Lander  of  the 
tenure  by  which  Bryanstone  is  held : — *  This  was 
held  in  ^rand  seneantry  by  a  pretty  odd  jocular 
tenure,  viz,  by  nnding  a  man  to  go  before  the 
king's  army  for  40  days  when  he  should  make  war 
in  Scotland  (some  records  saj  in  Wales)  bare- 
headed and  bare-footed,  in  his  shirt  and  linnen- 
drawers,  holding  in  one  hand  a  bow  without  a 
string,  in  the  other  ft^iftjfglfy^thout  feathers.' 
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Henry  III.  here  hunted  a  beaatiful  white 
hart,  and  spared  its  life.  This  hart  was  by 
and  by  killed  at  King's  Stag  Bridge  in  Pul- 
hara  village,  by  Sir  Thomas  Delalinde,  for 
which  offence  he  *  was  punished  with  impri- 
sonment and  grievous  tine ;  and  the  fine  was 
levied  annually  upon  his  lands,  and  the  lands 
of  those  who  followed  with  him  in  the  chase 
of  the  Royal  White  Hart.'  Fuller,  after  an 
interval  of  four  hundred  years,  found  himself 
mulcted  on  this  old  score.  *  Myself,'  he  says, 
*bath  paid  a  share  for  the  sauce,  who  never 
tasted  any  of  the  meat:  so  that  it  seems 
King's  venison  is  sooner  eaten  than  digested.' 
What  is  now  Holwell  Manor-house  was  for- 
merly the  principal  Lodge  of  the  Forest  of 
Blackmoor,  and  was  then  tenanted  by  the 
King's  warder.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
about  the  year  1370,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  and  is  still  standing  in  good  preserva- 
tion, with  its  moat,  and  the  remnant  of  a 
portcullis.  Besides  Blackmoor,  Manwood 
(on  Forest  Laws\  in  a  list  of  sixty-nine  old 
English  hunting-grounds,  names  Bere,  Gil- 
lingham,  and  Perbroke  HPurbeck)  Forests  as 
belonging  to  Dorset  The  vale  boasts  of 
170,000  acres,  and  is  watered  by  the  Stour 
and  the  Cale,  with  their  little  affluents.  Be- 
sides innumerable  dairy  cows,  it  rears  oxen 

,  as  bulky  as  those  of  the  red  sandstone  vales 
and  alluvial  marshes  of  Somerset;  and  it 
sends  yearly  to  London  more  pigs  than  ^ther 
.  Somerset  or  Devon.  The  Blackmoor  oaks 
are  well  known  to  a  thriving  little  ship- 
building firm  at  Bridport,  whose  models  find 
growing  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Liverpool  buy- 
ers. Trees  of  120  cubic  feet  are- not  uncom- 
mon. 
Below  the  westward  junction  of  the  downs 

I  the  chalk  borders  on  the  marlstone  and  lias 
of  the  Bridport  and  Lyme  Regis  country. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  patches  of  greensand 
occur;  and  on  one  side  of  them  rises  Pilies- 
don  Pen,  the  highest  point  in  the  county, 
934  feet  above  the  sea.  This  hill  stands 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Broad winsor,  where 
\  Fuller  once  ministered ;  and  close  by  is 
Lewesdon  Hill,  the  subject  of  Crowe's  de- 
scriptive poem  called  by  that  name  and  so 
much  admired  by  Rogers.  The  two  heights 
serve  for  landmarks  in  the  Channel,  being 
known  to  sailors  as  the  *Cow  and  Calf;'  and 
neighbours  living  side  by  side  without  fami- 
liar intercourse  are  said  by  West  Dorset  men 
to  be — 

'  As  near  akin 
As  Lew'son  Hill  and  Pillesdon  Pen.' 

AnoUier  proverb  grows  out  of  the  flax  dis- 
strict  near  iBridport  in  this  far-west  corner, 
which  was  once  a  hempgrowing  district  as 
▼elL  *  Stabbed  with  a  Bridport  dagger,'  is 
as  much  as  to  say  *  hanged  at  the  gallows;' 


though  Leland,  who  missed  the  point  of 
the  saying,  has  taken  it  literally,  and  fallen 
into  the  blunder  that  '  here  be  good  daggers 
made.'  Two  thousand  people,  more  or  less, 
earn  their  bread  in  the  flax-mills  and  rope- 
walks  of  Bridport  or  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  an  old  charter  conferred  a  monopoly  of 
navy  cordage  on  the  town,  which  still  sup- 
plies a  good  deal.  The  fields  are  gay  m 
June  with  the  blue  flower  of  the  flax,  and 
the  crop  is  gathered  in  July  or  August,  if  it 
has  escaped  its  worst  enemy — the  worm  of  a 
mild  and  wet  spring.  Fine  as  the  view  is  from 
Pillesdon  Pen,  it  is  surpassed  by  the  view 
from  Bulbarrow,  the  loftiest  point  on  a  grand 
chalk-reach  in  the  north  down,  and  from 
Blackdown,  an  isolated  point  of  plastic  clay 
near  Dorchester,  crowned  with  a  beacon- 
tower  in  memory  of  Nelson's  Hardy,  who 
was  born  in  a  village  at  the  foot.  From 
Bulbarrow  you  look  northward  into  Somerset 
as  far  as  the  Cheddar  Ciifls  and  the  Quan- 
tocks,  and  southward  to  Portland  and  the 
Channel.  From  Hardy's  Tower,  if  you  are 
facing  the  sea  and  the  day  is  clear,  Fresh- 
water Cliffs  bound  the  view  on  the  extreme 
left,  and  on  the  ri^ht  the  headlands  of  Babbi- 
combe  make  the  last  point  in  a  beautiful  and 
broken  coast-line. 

Moving  up  the  southern  escarpment  oi 
the  downs  as  far  as  Weymouth  and  Portland, 
we  shall  find  the  chalk  bordering  a  district 
of  greensand,  Purbeck  beds,  and  Kimmeridge 
clay,  with  a  medley  of  middle  and  lower 
oolites  between  that  and  the  sea.  This  is 
the  district  which  was  reported  on  in  1830 
by  Dean  Buckland  and  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche 
before  the  Geological  Society.*  In  it  they 
found  a  succession  of  marine  deposits — from 
the  lias  to  the  Portland  stone — during  the 
period  of  which  formations  large  numbers  of 
Plesiosaurs  were  the  most  conspicuous*  inha- 
bitants of  a  sea  covering  what  is  now  the 
country  between  Weymouth  and  Lyme, 
where  their  remains,  with  those  of  th« 
Ichthysoaur  and  Pterodactyle,  lie  so  thickly 
imbedded  in  the  lias.  When  this  sea  van- 
ished, k  forest  of  large  cone-bearing  trees  and 
of  Cycadeoid  plants,  indicating  a  warm  cli- 
mate, supplied  its  place.  It  is  curious  that  in 
the  diluvium  topping  the  lias  near  Lyme 
church,  many  rhinoceros'  teeth  and  parts  of 
elephants'  tusks  have  been  found,  and  several 
nearly  perfect  tusks  have  been  got  from  a 
similar  cap  of  diluvium  near  Charmouth,  one 
of  which  tusks — nine  feet  eight  inches  iu. 
length — is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Society.  In  process  of  time  the  dry  lani 
of  the  Cycadeoid  forest  came  to  be  a  kind. 


*  Memoirs  from  the  Tnnst 
gical  Society  of  London,  L'^®^ 
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of  estuary,  extending  probably  far  away  into 
Wiltshire,  and  bottomed  by  a  triple  deposit, 
fresh-water  shells  appearing  in  the  lowest  bed, 
oyster-shells  in  the  middle,  and  a  mixture  of 
the  two  kinds  in  the  upper.  Then  came  the 
sea  again,  bringing  with  it  the  thick  marine 
deposits  of  the  greensand  and  the  chalk,  and 
then  a  tremendous  catastrophe  npset  every- 
thing, producing  all  kinds  of  contortions  in 
the  strata,  and  intersecting  them  with  enor- 
mous faults,  of  which  the  great  upcast  of 
Ridgeway — fifteen  miles  in  length  from  end 
to  end — is  the  chief  example.  One  revolu- 
tion more  preceded  the  advent  of  that  tran- 
quil state  of  external  nature  which  we  now 
enjoy.  A  series  of  stupendous  inundations 
seems,  before  all  grew  still,  to  have  swept 
over  the  region,  scooping  out  the  numberless 
(Combes  among  the  hills,  denuding  and  smooth- 
ing their  slopes,  completely  modifying  the 
previous  surface,  and  partially  overspreading 
the  country  with  diluvial  gravel. 

The  Dorset  coast  has  been  fortunate  in  its 
describers.  At  Whitenose,  the  extreme 
easterly  point  of  Weymouth  Bay,  the  Buck- 
land  and  De  la  Beche  survey  no  longer 
serves  us ;  but  this  is  precisely  the  point  to 
which  Mantell's  description,*  beginning  at 
Swanage,  the  easterly  extremity  at  Purl^ck, 
comes  down.  We  cannot,  however,  follow 
Mantell  just  yet,  being  bound  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  surveys  by  a  tie  of  more  than  local 
interest.  Taking  our  stand  on  the  great  wall 
of  the  Ridgeway  fault,  and  looking  south 
over  the  undulating  slopes  of  the  Weymouth 
level,  watered  by  the  little  Wey,  at  whose 
ftonrce  George  III.  loved  to  take  his  morning 
draught,  we  get  a  full  view  of  Portland 
Island,  with  all  its  belongings : — the  Chesil 
Bank,  that  curious  natural  barrier  of  shingle 
defying  the  westerly  and  south-westerly  gales; 
the  long  timber-stage  of  the  new  Breakwater, 
now  fast  approaching  completion,  and  destined 
to  supply  the  Harbour  of  Refuge  the  same 
defence  on  the  east  and  south-east,  that  is 
afforded  by  the  mainland  on  the  north,  and 
by  the  Chesil  Bank  and  the  island  on  the 
other  sides : — the  dull  line  of  convict  build- 
ings on  the  summit  of  the  island,  where 
about  1600  men  pass  through  a  second 
term  of  penal  servitude  after  nine  months 
at  Pentonville  or  Millbank,  and  where  a 
large  section  of  them  are  employed  in  lad- 
ing the  breakwater-wagons  with  the  rubble 
which  goes  to  make  the  bank  below  the  stag- 
ing : — the  long  white  escarpment  which  forms 
the  western  face  of  the  island,  and  looks  as  if  all 
the  quarry  waste  of  all  the  quarries  that  were 
^ver  worked  had  been  shot  over  it : — the 

*  MaDtell*8  '  Geology  of  the  lale  of  Wight,'  4c., 
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dangerous  Race  off  the  Bill  in  the  distance, 
and  the  united  towns  of  Weymouth  and  Mel^ 
combe  Regis  skirting  the  beautiful  bay  on 
the  near  side  of  the  harbour.  The  convicts 
do  not,  properly  speaking,  act  as  quarryraen, 
so  far  as  the  breakwater  is  concerned  ;  they 
are  only  required  to  shovel  up  that  vast  mass 
of  rubbly  waste — ^it  has  been  estimated  at  a 
weiffht  of  20,000,000  tons — which  was,  until 
the  Portland  Harbour  Act  of  1847  wis  pass- 
ed, lying  useless  on  the  top  of  the  island. 
This  wealth  of  debris,  aided  by  contributions 
from  the  loose  layers  of  calcareous  slate  and 
black  cycadeous  loam,  which  form  the  cover- 
lid of  the  Portland  beds,  is  ample  material 
for  the  great  bank  that  now  stretches  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  The 
layers  here  mentioned  are  the  *  dirt-bed'  so 
fully  explored  by  Dean  Buckland.  They  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  forest  of  Cycad®, 
not  one  species  of  which  grows  at  present  in 
Europe;    and  what  the  workmen  know  as 

*  crows'  nests'  are  the  buds  and  trunks  of 
these  tropical  plants.  The  intermediate  layers 
between  the  dirt-bed  and  the  merchantable 
stone  are  not  hard  to  specify.  Calling  the 
dirt-bed  the  coverlid,  we  then  come  upon  an 
upper  blanket  of  *  cap-stone,*  and  a  lower 
blanket  of  *  roach,'  before  reaching  the  sheet 
of  fine  architectural  material.  The  *  cap'  is 
an  irregular  bed  of  flint-nodules,  with  a  thin 
toppiTig  of  earthy  detritus ;  and  the  roach  is 
a  layer  of  inferior  limestone,  full  of  cavities 
left  by  fresh-water  shells.     The  best  stone  or 

*  white-bed'  itself  does  not  rest  immediately 
upon  the  clay,  but  on  lower  and  valueless 
oolitic  strata,  filled  with  veins  of  flint  and 
chert,  and  with  characteristic  marine  shells. 
The  whole  of  the  quarries  are  Crown  pro- 
perty, and  the  private  lessees  pay  a  royalty  of 
two  shillings  on  every  ton  raised.  The  rais- 
ing of  one  ton  is  about  the  week's  work  of 
a  single  quarryman,  who  earns  ten  shillings 
by  the  ton.  The  annual  export  of  stone  is 
reckoned  at  50,000  tons ;  and  at  the  present 
rate  of  progress  the  island  will  bear  quarrying 
for  two  thousand  years  to  come.  Inigo 
Jones  drew  attention  to  the  Portland  quar- 
ries by  using  the  material  in  1614  for  the 
Banqueting  Hall  of  Whitehall ;  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  Westminster  and  Black  friars 
Bridges,  are  the  more  conspicuous  examples. 
But  Sir  Christopher  Wren  used  the  stone 
very  widely  indeed  ;  and  many  of  the  London 
churches  and  other  public  edifices  were  built 
or  restored  with  it  after  the  Great  Fire. 

The  trains  full  of  rubble  reach  the  Break- 
water by  a  series  of  inclines,  and  are  imme- 
diately run  out  to  the  end  of  the  staging  bj 
small  locomotives.  As  each  waggon  passeB 
over  the  appointed  place  of  delivery,  a  catch 
holding  np  its  floor  is  knocked  away,  and  in 
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this  manner  3000  tons  are,  during  fall  work, 
tumbled  daily  with  great  uproar  into  the  sea, 
the  bank  being  tbtis  gradually  formed  with  a 
clear  breadth  of  600  feet  at  the  base.  The 
inner  limb  of  the  Breakwater,  reaching  600 
jRrds  due  east  from  the  shore,  is  adorned 
with  a  noble  coping  of  hewn  stone,-  ending  in 
a  *head*  of  100  feet  diameter,  on  which  a 
small  fort,  mounting  eight  guns,  has  just 
been  placed.  The  outer  limb,  by  far ,  the 
longer  of  the  two,  after  running  a  short  dis- 
tance due  east,  turns  sharply,  and  heads  a 
point  or  two  off  north  for  the  rest  of  its 
career.  The  near  end  of  this  limb  is  furnish- 
ed with  a  head  answering  to  that  just  men- 
tioned, and  a  space  of  400  feet  separates  these 
bastions,  the  foundations  of  which  are  laid  25 
feet  below  low- water  level  of  spring-tides,  and 
tlius  allow  easy  entrance  or  exit  to  line-of- 
battle  ships  at  all  times.  A  fort,  mounting 
fifty  guns,  will  terminate  the  outer  limb  at  its 
^her  end ;  and  the  whole  magnificent  area 
of  the  harbour — more  than  2000  acres  in  all 
—will  be  protected  by  the  fortifications  ac- 
tively progressing  on  the  northern  head  of  the 
island,  l^etween  the  Breakwater  and  the 
Chesil  Bank  is  Portland  Castle,  a  low  fort 
owed  with  white  stone,  unpretending  enough 
in  its  look,  but  with  something  of  a  history 
belonging  to  it  Henry  VIII.  built  it  shortly 
after  his  return  from  the  'Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold  ;*  and  Jane  Seymour,  Catherine  How- 
ard, and  Catherine  Parr,  all  had  a  grant  of 
H  in  turn.  The  Royalists  contrived  to  wrest 
it  out  of  Parliamentary  hands  by  a  stratagem, 
and  found  all  the  rich  furniture  and  treasure 
of  Wardour  Castle  stored  within.  How  Port- 
land carae  by  its  name  is  a  vexed  and  not  a 
very  important  question.  We  have  seen  the 
copy  of  a  Saxon  charter  granting  the  island 
to  the  *ealden  mynstre  on  Wyncheastre ;' 
and  Camden  vouches  the  records  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral  to  the  effect  that  a  Saxon 
adventurer,  named  Port,  landed  here  at  a  date 
variously  stated,  but.  not  later  that!  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century,  and  transmitted  his  name 
to  posterity.  There  was  a  pitched  battle 
between  the  Danes  and  the  Fortlanders  in 
887,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  is- 
landers. 

The  Chesil  Bank  is  one  of  the  longest  and 
ftrangest  ridges  of  pebbles  in  Europe.  From 
it8  Portland  extremity  it  extends  north-west- 
ward in  a  regular  curve  parallel  to  the  coast, 
and  from  this  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  back- 
water, called  the  Fleet,  which  ends  in  Lord 
IlchesteT*s  swan-decoy  at  Abbotsbury,  stocked 
m  the  palmy  days  of  the  abbots  with  no  less 
than  7000  swans.  The  bank  unites  with  the 
mainland  here,  and  runs  along  the  shore 
nearly  six  miles  further — making  a  total  of 
almost  sixteen— to  the  diffs  at  Burton  Castle, 


near  Bridport  The  breadth  at  the  Abbots- 
bury  end  M  170  yards,  and  200  at  Portland, 
both  reckonings  being  taken  at  low  water  of 
spring-tides.  The  b^e  of  blue  clay  is  cover- 
ed to  a  depth  of  from  four  to  six  feet  with  a 
coat  of  smooth  round  pebbles,  chiefly  of  a 
white  calcareous  spar,  but  partly  of  quartz, 
chert,  and  jasper,  so  deep  that  a  horse  s  legs 
sink  nearly  to  the  knee  at  every  step.  The 
soundest  theory  that  haa  hitherto  been  offered* 
to  explain  whence  this  stock  of  pebble  is 
derived,  is  this :  that  they  are  driven  up  by 
the  wind-waves  from  the  chalk  cliffs  west  of 
Bridport,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyme, 
Sid  mouth,  or  Bere  Head.  Other  kinds  of 
shingle,  but  in  very  small  comparative 
quantity,  may  be  brought  down  by  the  river 
Otter  from  Budleigh  Salterton  and  Aylesbere 
Hill.*  The  size  of  the  pebbles  graduallv 
decreases  from  east  to  west  At  Portland, 
stones  are  often  picked  up  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter ;  but  near  Bridport  they 
are  no  bi^er  than  coarse  particles  of  saoo, 
and  four  or  five  go  to  the  inch.  The  change 
is  gradual,  but  so  constant  that  smugglers 
landing  on  the  bank  in  thick  weather  or  a 
dark  night  can  tell  the  exact  spot  without 
difficulty.  The  cause  of  the  largest  shingle 
being  found  to  leeward  is  supposed  by  Mr. 
Ooode  to  be,  that  large  pebbles  of  exceptional 
dimensions  offer  nearly  the  whole  ox  their 
surface  to  the  action  of  the  wind-waves,  and 
are,  therefore,  far  more  easily  moved  than 
the  small  ones  which  are  closely  embedded 
together,  and  over  which  the  waves  have  a 
tendency  to  travel.  Leiand,  Hollinshed,  and 
Camden  all  speak  of  a  time  when  the  bank 
was  liable  to  be  broken  through  by  a  gale. 
This  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  case;  but 
what  has  been  the  amazing  violence  of  the 
attacks  made  by  the  south-west  winds,  these 
facts,  carefully  ascertained  by  Mr.  Coode, 
will  show  :  *  During  the  gale  of  December 
27th,  1852,  the  quantity  of  shingle  scoured 
away  between  Abbotsbury  and  Portland  was 
3,673,300  tons ;  and  the  quantity  thrown  in 
during  the  next  eighteen  days  was  2,671,600 
tons.  On  the  2drd  of  November  in  the  same 
year  a  heavy  ground-swell,  consequent  on 
half  a  gale  of  only  four  hours'  duration  from  the 
south-west,  scoured  away,  within  eighteen 
hours,  4,553,200  tons ;  and  in  five  days  after- 
wards 3,553,200  tons  of  shingle  were  found 
to  have  been  thrown  in  again.  These  quan- 
tities were  derived  from  careful  admeasure- 
ment of  the  profile  of  the  bank.' 

Weymouth  lies  between  Portland  and  the 

*  The  authority  for  these  details  is  the  published 
abstract  of  an  able  paper  by  Mr.  Joha  Coode, 
Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Portland  Breakwater.  The 
paper  was  read  before  the  Ipptitute-of  Civil  «]Silgi- 
necrs  in  1858.  I)igitized  by  VjOOgl^ 
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coastrpoint  at  which  MantelFs  description  is 
to  be  taken  up.  Before  the  reign  of  Eh'za- 
beth  the  newer  borongh  of  Melcombe  Regis 
(*  Regis '  originally  referred  to  Edward  I.) 
was  at  constant  feud  with  the  older  Wey- 
montb.  Tbe  Government  then  interfered 
and  compelled  the  two  towns  to  become  incor- 
porated, in  which  state  they  have  remained. 
Leiand  called  Melcombe  *Miltoun,'  but  the 
more  modern  name  was  coming  in  even  in 
his  time.  *  This  town,'  he  says,  *  hath  been 
far  bigger  than  it  is  now.  The  cause  of  this 
is  layed  on  the  Frenchmen,  that  yn  tymes  of 
warre  rasid  this  towne  for  lak  of  defence.' 
The  French  were  troublesome  enough  in  the 
fifteenth  century  to  cause  the  port  privileges 
of  Weymouth  to  be  handed  over  to  Poole,  in 
hopes  of  making  them  regard  the  less  defen- 
sible place  as  not  worth  burning.  Ever  since 
that  time  Poole  has  been  the  first  commercial 
port  in  the  county,  carrying  on  a  very  active 
latide  with  Newfoundland  and  a  considerable 
one  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Weymouth  is  not  destitute  of  trad- 
ing activity,  but  its  chief  glory  came  to  it 
al^ut  a  hundred  years  a^o,  when  Ralph  Al- 
len* of  Bath  (the  AllworUiy  of '  Tom  Jones ') 
contrived  to  make  it  a  fashionable  watering- 
place.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  built  Glou- 
cester Lodge  (now  used  as  a  hotel)  in  1780, 
and  George  III.  used  it  as  a  residence  for 
many  seasons  succeeding  the  year  1789. 

The  Dorset  cliffs  grow  finer  as  they  trend 
eastward  from  Whitenose  up  to  the  now  well- 
known  Lulworth  Cove — the  Lynton  of  Dor- 
setshire. At  Holworth  Cliffi  adjacent  to 
Whitenose,  a  spootaneous  combustion  of  bitu- 
minous shale  occurred  in  1826,  and  caused  a 
little  pseudo  volcano,  with  volumes  of  flame 
and  exhalations  of  sulphureous  vapour.  The 
smouldering  went  on  for  many  years,  and  the 
surrounding  clay  and  shale  were  burnt  into 
cellular  slag.  Decomposition  of  pyrites,  with 
which  the'strata  abound,  was  the  origin  of  this 
outbreak.  The  contortions  of  the  firestone, 
gault,  wealden,  and  Purbeck  strata  at  many 
points  are  very  grotesque.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  coves  with  which  the 
coast  is  indented,  the  sea  having  worked  its 
way  into  the  softer  sands  and  chalk  when 
once  the  stone  casing  has  been  pierced.  Lul- 
worth Cove  exhibits  a  section  of  all  the  strata 
between  the  chalk  and  the  oolite,  and  owes  its 
peculiar  form  to  the  unequal  resistance  of  these 
strata  against  the  action  of  the  sea.  At  Stair 
Hole  there  is  a  barrier  of  Portland  limestone 
at  the  cove-mouth,  but  it  has  been  ruthlessly 
breached  by  the  sea,  which  rushes  in  at  high- 
water,  through  chinks  and  caverns.  Lul- 
worth is  the  gem  of  the  coast,  and  has  points 
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of  interest  distinct  from  its  formation  and 
scenery.  Scarcely  two  miles  from  the  cove 
there  is  the  castle  of  the  Welds,  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  England.  Here  are  to  be 
seen  the  drawings  of  Giles  Hussey,  a  native  of 
Marnhull  in  Dorset,  and  a  proteg^  of  the 
owner  of  Lulworth,  in  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury. A  detailed  account  of  this  really  re- 
markable man  may  be  seen  in  Maton^s  *  West- 
ern Counties' (i.  26).  His  fundamental  na- 
tion— he  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  belated 
Pythagorean — was  this:  that  every  human 
face  is  in  harmony  with  itself;  and  that  if  the 
keynote  is  once  obtained,  the  proportionate 
intervals  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  It 
would  probably  be  an  easy  task  to  maintain, 
if  not  to  demonstrate,  an  opposite  theory, 
namely,  that  nine  out  of  any  ten  human  &ces 
do  not  present  us  with  harmonies  at  all,  bu^ 
with  discords.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Hussey  has 
left  many  portraits  corrected  by  a  musical 
scale,  and  believed  them  all  to  have  gained 
in  character  and  expression  by  the  employ- 
ment of  his  method.  The  present  Castle  was 
built  by  Lord  Bindon,  a  junior  member  of  the 
Howani  family,  in  1600 ;  the  property  was 
bought  from  the  Howards  by  the  Wefds  in 
1641.  The  ruins  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of 
Bindon,  near  Wool  Bridge,  were  made  use 
of  in  building  the  house ;  the  site  of  which 
abbey  was  the  scene  of  a  temporary  revival 
of  monastic  life  early  in  the  present  century, 
when  a  colony  of  Trappist  refugees  was  sh^- 
tered  there  by  Mr.  Weld  during  the  French 
troubles.  The  monks  have  long  since  been 
recalled ;  but  the  place,  with  its  sombre  alleys 
and  fish-ponds,  is  still  worth  a  visit,  though  a 
few  lines  of  low  wall,  with  here  and  there  a 
broken  arch  or  abbot's  tomb,  alone  remain 
to  represent  the  ancient  buildings. 

All  the  Purbeck  strata  may  again  be  found 
compressed  in  the  small  compass  of  Worbar- 
row  Bay,  wi'h  fine  slopes  of  down  on  the 
top.  Hard  by  is  the  grand  profile  of  Gad 
Cliff,  with  Bve  hundred  feet  of  sheer  cliff  and 
tangled  base,  and  a  famous  specimen  of  a  Cy- 
cadeoid  tree  among  the  debris  of  the  oolite. 
This  tree  is  encased  in  a  bed  of  limestone; 
the  pith  is  discernible  surrounded  witli  bundles 
of  fibre,  and  the  bark  is  well  defined.  From 
Gad  Cliff  we  descend  to  Kimmeridge,  the 
land  of  bituminous  shale,  which  abounds  in 
the  dark-blue  beds,  and  is  quarried  under  the 
name  of  Kimmeridge  coal.  The  so-called 
*  coal-money '  has  long  been  regarded  as 
nothing  more  than  refuse  pieces  thrown  aside 
by  the  makers  of  beads,  bracelets,  and  other 
ornaments  for  the  Roman  population.  The 
base  of  the  shales  is  alumina,*  which  exists 
in  such  quantities  that  some  of  the  material 
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has  been  nsed  as  a  source  of  alam,  and  a  for- 
mer owner  of  the  property  erected  works  for 
the  purpose.  The  really  important  extracts 
are  a  light  oil,  very  fine,  extremely  volatile, 
and  quite  colourless,  suitable  for  the  same 
purposes  as  coal-naphtha ;  and  a  dense  oil, 
with  good  properties  as  a  lubricant,  and  pos- 
sible n>ent  as  a  material  for  burning  in  lamps. 
The  residue  of  the  shale  is  a  porous  kind  of 
coke,  which  has  been  used — though  not 
widely — as  a  manure. 

But  it  is  vain  to  attempt  writing  in  detail 
of  a  coast  like  this.  Whoever  visits  Dorset 
with  a  sufficient  pair  of  legs  should  explore 
Purbeck,  and  especially  the  Purbeck  coast, 
on  foot  Between  Eimraeridge  and  Poole 
harbour  be  will  stop,  where  we  cannot,  at 
Lord  Eldon's  beautiful  valley  of  Encombe — 
at  the  chantry  crowning  the  440  perpendicu- 
lar feet  of  St.  Alban's  (Aldhelm's)  Head*— 
at  the  curious  platform  called  Dancing  Ledge, 
the  floor  of  an  old  quarry — and  at  the  grand 
old  cliff-quarry  of  Tilly  Whim,  near  Swanage, 
said  to  have  been  last  worked  during  the 
building  of  Corfe  Castle.  Swanage  is  a  plea- 
sant little  watering-place,  and  unsurpassed 
probably  as  a  centre  of  geological  exploration. 
The  Purbeck  strata  alwve  the  town  have  an 
estimated  thickness  of  276  feet,  nearly  half 
consisting  of  merchantable  layers;  and  many 
are  the  remains  of  saurians  and  chelonians 
foond  in  the  pits  by  the  workmen.  Mantell 
has  described  at  length  the  Goniopkolis  eras- 
iidens,  or  'Swanage  crocodile,'  which  was 
found  here  in  1847,  and  whose  unwieldy 
bones  now  rest  in  the  British  Museum.  Once 
at  Swanage,  one  must  mount  the  Ballard 
Down,  the  eastern  end  of  the  great  south 
range  of  chalk  down,  which  looks  across  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight  where  it  rises  again  from  the 
sea.  From  the  Ballard  you  look  down  on  the 
pretty  bay  and  village  of  Stud  land  close  by 
the  foot,  with  a  seat  of  the  Bankes  family, 
whose  name  is  suggestive  of  Corfe  Castle  five 
miles  off.  More  distant  is  Poole  Harbour, 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Purbeck,  and  the 
lately  notorious  Brownsea  Island  at  its  mouth ; 
with  the  Hampshire  coast,  a  long  low  line  of 


•  This  is  a  very  interesting  relic  It  is  the  Nor- 
n»n  SQcoessor  of  the  wooden  oratory  erected  by 
the  Saxon  saint ;  and,  though  used  as  a  storehouse 
by  the  eoa»t-gT»rd,  it  is  very  little  the  worse  for 
ill*treatment  and  time.  The  plan  is  a  peculiar  one 
for  80  small  a  chapeL  The  building  is  square  and 
■  vaulted.  The  ribs  sprine  from  single  responds  in 
th«  corners,  and  form  a  cluster  of  three  in  the  mid- 
dle of  each  walL  All  these  ribs  arch  over  to  a 
^tral  pier  of  eight  clustered  shafts.  These  shafts, 
J*«  the  responds  and  ribs,  are  rectangular  in  plan, 
wrt  bevelled.  In  short  the  whole  chapel  is  like  a 
nuniature  chapter-house.  In  the  north  bay  of  the 
«Mt  wsll  is  a  small  simple  window,  the  sill  of  which 
was  probably  the  altar.  The  doorway,  a  double- 
•hafted  one,  is  in  the  south  bay  of  the  west  walk 


sandy  cliffs,  stretching  away  down  the  Solent. 
But,  with  Corfe  only  five  miles  off,  it  is  time  to 
be  '  stepping  westward  ;*  and  every  step  may 
be  taken  along  the  magnificent  Nine  Barrow 
Down,  the  continuation  of  the  Ballard. 

Corfe  Castle  requires  a  whole  article  to 
itself:  it  is  hard  to  say  a  little  only  ot  such  a 
place.  Imagine  a  long,  uniform,  unbroken, 
unbreakable-looking  range  of  chalk-hill.  For 
several  miles  east  and  west  of  Corfe  it  runs 
like  a  giant  wall;  but  at  that  point  there  is 
an  abrupt,  sharply-cut  gap  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide.  In  the  middle  of  this  gap  nses 
a  steep  and  lofty  eminence,  the  top  crowned 
with  the  soaring  keep,  and  girt  with  the  long 
circuit  of  the  walls  of  Corfe  Castle — a  place 
altogether  of  its  own  kind ;  and  so  quaint  and 
grand  withal,  that  you  feel  as  if  it  ought  to 
ngure  in  the  Morte  d^Arthur.  It  is  one's 
very  vision  of  Camelot  or  Caerleon.  Not 
that  it  wants  tales  of  its  own — such  as  the 
heroic  defence  by  Lady  Bankes,  which  has 
been  recounted  before,  and  of  which  there  is 
only  too  much  evidence  to  show ;  or  the  mur- 
der of  *  Saynt  Edward,  kynge  and  martyr,' 
whose  tale  runs  thus  in  the  *  Golden  Le- 
gend : — 

It  *  bapped  that  thys  sayd  yonge  kynge  ed ward 
rood  on  buntynge  with  hys  knyghtesin  the  wode 
of  dorsete  beside  the  town  of  warb&,  [Warehain] 
— and  there  in  the  cbaas  it  happed  the  kynge  to 
departe  away  from  hys  men  and  rode  forth  idone 
to  see  hys  broder  etbelrede  whych  was  thereby 
with  y  queue  hys  moder  in  y  oastell  named 
corfe — but  wha  y*  quene  saw  hym  there  being 
allone  she  was  joyfull  and  glad  in  her  herte  .  • . 
and  wenteto  the  kynge  and  welonmed  hym  with 
fayre  and  blatldishing  wordes,  and  oommaunded 
to  fetch  bread  and  wyne  to  the  kynge — and 
wyles  y  kynge  dranke  y  botelyer  toke  a  knyf 
and  roof  y  kynge  through  y  bodv  to  y  herte 
in  such  wyse  that  y*  kynge  fyll  down  deed — 
And  anone  thenne  y*  quenes  serraunts  bnryed 
the  body  in  a  desolate  place  of  y*  wode.' 

This  account  so  far  differs  from  the  story  of 
the  'Chronicle*  that  it  makes  the  king  fall 
dead  on  the  spot;  while   the  'Chronicle' 

fives  him  strength  to  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
ut  relates  that  be  fainted  from  loss  of  blood, 
and  was  drngged  by  the  stirrup  over  rough 
stones  to  the  rivulet  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Both  narratives  agree  in  ascribing  wonderful 
virtue  to  his  remains,  in  the  performance  of 
miracles  at  Coife,  at  Wareham,  and  then  at 
Shaftesbury,  their  last  resting-place. 

After  the  siege,  during  the  civil  wars,  the 
Castle  was  blown  to  pieces,  and  son>c  of  these 
pieces,  of  vast  size,  rolled  down  the  hill  and 
lie  now  at  ite  foot,  solid  as  rocks.  One  gate- 
tower,  the  reputed  scene  of  the  martyrdom, 
undermined  by  pickaxes  or  powder  or  both, 
fell  bodily  seven  feet.  It  stands  to  this  day 
upright  as  it  fell,  sound  and  uncracked  as  any 
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wall  bailt  yesterday.  The  keep,  all  shat- 
tered as  it  18,  rears  its  head  nobly.  Mr. 
Bankes  supposes  that  Italian  artisans  were 
employed  by  King  Edgar  to  instruct  his  na- 
tive workmen  in  the  extensive  additions  which 
he  made  at  Corfe ;  but  there  are  reasons  for 
referring  the  keep  to  a  Norman  origin.  An- 
other part  of  the  Castle,  at  the  western  angle, 
bears  a  very  strong  mark  of  Saxon  wort 
This  is  called  the  '  Queen^s  Chamber,'  a  name 
which  suggests  the  thought  that  it  miffht  have 
formed  a  part  of  Elfrida's  stronghold ;  and 
the  feature  in  question  is  a  considerable  piece 
of  herring-bone  masonry  with  c^ne  or  two 
round-arched  windows  in  it.  Near  the 
Queen's  Chamber  is  a  curious  relic — the  Cas- 
tle gallows,  consisting  of  a  stone  projecting 
from  the  wall  and  notched  at  the  top.  He 
is  a  fortunate  visitor  who  gets  a  sight  of  Corfe 
against  a  sunset  sky.  The  two  portions  of 
the  keep,  one  broad  and  grey,  the  other 
— ^a  pillar-like  fragment — all  shrouded  to  the 
lofty  summit  with  ivy,  loom  up  grandly 
against  the  gold ;  and  all  the  minor  Matures 
of  the  great  Castle  croup  well  below,  with 
the  little  town  hard  by,  and  the  church  fa- 
mous in  the  siege. 

For  the  student  of  architecture,  however, 
Dorset  is  not  a  very  rich  field.  Besides  the 
majestic  ruin  just  described  there  are  two 
noble  churches,  remnants  of  three  or  four 
large  abbeys,  and  a  few  delightful  old  houses. 
Of  these,  any  one  would  well  repay  the  me- 
dievalist for  the  trouble  of  a  considerable 
journey ;  but  these  are  all  of  the  sort  which 
the  county  can  oflfer. 

Judging  from  the  numbers  of  fragments, 
churches  were  plentifully  built  here  by  the 
Normans ;  while  during  the  reign  of  the  Early 
and  Middle  Pointed  styles  singularly  little 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  that  way.  But 
of  the  Later  Pointed  work  there  is  abundance, 
since  almost  every  parish  church  not  modern 
consists  of  it  Its  general  character  is,  how- 
ever, decidedly  poor.  The  village  churches 
are  often  pleasing  and  picturesque,  but  sel- 
dom noble.  The  genius  that  filled  Somei-set 
with  Late-pointed  churches,  so  lovely  in  their 
way,  hardly  crossed  the  border.  Still  there 
are,  as  already  said,  some  architectural  trea- 
sures in  Dorset ;  and  St.  Mary's,  Sherborne, 
is  nearly  as  fine  a  specimen  of  Third  Pointed 
as  can  be  met  with  anywhere.  The  church 
is  quite  cathedral-like  in  size,  and  excellent 
in  all  other  respects.  The  lofty  Norman 
arches  of  the  tower — they  are  the  chief  Nor- 
man feature  in  the  church — are  remarkable 
from  the  feet  of  their  having  been  under-built 
of  late  years.  It  is  strange  to  see  an  old 
tower  standing  on  nineteenth  Century  piers. 
In  the  effect  of  a  church's  interior  no  ele- 
ment is  more  important  than  the  roof;  and 


in  the  vaulted  roof  it  was,  as  soon  as  any- 
where, that  the  failure  of  the  old  mys- 
terious instinct  for  the  noble  showed  itsel£ 
At  Sherborne  nave  and  choir  are  vaulted, 
but  the  roofs  are  ribbed  by  a  sufficiently  rich 
multiplicity  of  lines,  without  mazy,  frittered 
prettiness.  A  great  cross-church  with  a  fine 
roof  is  always  worth  seeing,  even  though  not 
otherwise  excellent;  but  here  all  is  good — 
all  is  in  keeping ;  and  a  recent  costly  restora- 
tion— due  chiefly  to  the  late  Earl  Digby  and 
to  Mr.  Wingfield  Digby,  his  heir  and  succes- 
sor in  Sherborne  Castle — has  been  a  real 
success.  In  these  restorations  there  is  always 
something  to  deplore.  Needful  repair  expands 
into  renovation,  and  a  venerable  old-world 
building  stares  at  us  with  a  bran-new  face  in 
a  sort  of  second  childhood.  But  here  much 
that  has  been  done  is  truly  admirable,  es- 
pecially the  polychroming,  which  to  some 
extent  has  taken  the  place  of  the  banished 
whitewash.  It  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  pa- 
nelled stone-work  of  the  choir,  and  only  the 
sunk  faces  are  painted,  while  the  Hamdon 
Hill  stone  of  the  ribs  and  foliations  remains 
untouched.  The  result  is  that  you  perceive 
at  once  the  glow  of  colour  and  the  bond  fide 
reality  of  the  wall-work  beneath.  Outside 
the  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  curious 
Norman  south  porch.  The  general  look  of 
the  church  is  very  grand ;  but  its  fine  position 
is  spoiled  by  surrounding  buildings,  including 
a  large  remnant  of  the  monastery  and  the 
ancient  grammar-school. 

The  remains  of  the  old  castle,  which 
served  the  bishops  of  Sherborne  as  a  palace,* 
*  for  space  very  large,  for  cost  very  charge- 
able, for  show  very  beautiful,'  stand  In  Mr. 
Digby's  m^ignificent  park.  The  present 
house  was  begun  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  passed  many  a  quiet  hour  at  Sherborne, 
smoking  on  a  stone  seat  still  shown  on  the 


•  Camden  aays : — *  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  704 
an  episcopal  see  was  erected  here,  and  Adtilm  was 
first  consecrated  bishop.  Afterwards,  in  the  reign 
of  King  Etheldred,  Harnnan,  Bishop  of  Sunning, 
being  advanced  to  this  bishopiiok,  transferred  his 
episcopal  see  hither,  and  an  next  the  bishopriok  of 
Sunning  to  it,  which  in  William  the  Conqueror^s 
reign  he  transferred  to  Salisbury,  reserving  Sher- 
borne to  his  successors  for  a  retiring  place,  to 
whom  it  now  belongs.'  Gibson,  in  his  edition  of 
'  Camden,'  some  100  years  later,  says : — '  But 
since  Uie  R«iformation  all  the  old  bishopricks 
having  been  cruelly  lopp'd,  Salisbury  has  lost  this 
(the  chief  rents  only  reserved)  to  the  Crown.  The 
main  end  of  it  has  been  to  gratifie  great  favourites, 
none  of  whom  having  lon^  enjov'd  it  The  world 
has  took  occasion  from  this  and  like  instances  to 
remark  that  church-lands  will  not  stick  by  lay 
owners.'  Pope,  in  his  sixth  letter  to  Martha  and 
Teresa  Blount,  alludes  to  the  welt-known  Sher- 
borne curse  {vide  Peck's  '  Desiderata,'  vol  ii.  b. 
xiv.  Ko.  6,  p.  6),  and  gives  a  Ions  and  interesting 
account  of  the  plaoe^itized  by  VjO^V  IC 
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grounds,  where  there  are  some  noble  oaks, 
and  two  sma]l  groves  planted  by  Raleigh  and 
Pope. 

Wimborne  Minster  is  the  other  great 
Dorset  church,  and  a  grand  exception  to  the 
remark  that  the  Early  Pointed  styles  are  ill 
represented  in  the  county.  The  interior  of 
this  excellent  church  owes  almost  everything 
to  the  thirteenth  century  architects.  It  ex- 
hibits an  ancommon  arrangement  of  the 
choir,  under  which  runs  an  unusually  lofty 
cryp^  and  the  choir-floor  is  raised  accord- 
ingly, and  is  reached  from  the  nave  by  a 
considerable  flight  of  steps.  The  whole  east 
end,  within  and  without,  is  of  the  utmost 
excellence ;  and  the  east  window  consists  of 
an  Early  Pointed  triplet,  over  each  light  of 
which  is  a  quatrefbil,  a  feature  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  The  exterior  of  the  church  is 
less  striking ;  but  here,  as  within,  the  east 
end  is  very  fine,  and  so  is  the  Norman  cen- 
tral tower,  which  would  rank  well  among  the 
coeval  buildings  of  the  kjnd  if  stripped  of  its 
crenellations  and  completed  with  a  lofty 
roof.  St.  Mary's  Church,  Bridport,  has  lately 
undergone  an  admirable  restoration,  and  de- 
servedly lays  claim  to  the  third  place  among 
the  churches  of  the  county.  One  feature  of 
the  exterior — a  little  oriel  to  the  priest's 
chamber  over  the  south  porch — is  almost 
tiniqne.  The  fine  early  wooden  roof  in  the 
church  at  Bere  Regis  is  also-  well  worth  a 
passing  visit  ^ 

The  monastic  buildings  must  be  merely 
enumerated  :  at  Milton  Abbas,  the  fine  Mid- 
dle-Pointed choir  of  the  Abbey  Church,  and 
the  Refectory ;  at  Cerne  Abbas,  a  wonder- 
fully rich  gatehouse  and  a  gigantic  Abbey- 
barn;  at  Abbotsbury,  a  still  larger  Abbey- 
bam,  and  a  curious  and  entire  chantry  crown- 
ing a  lofty  hill  overlooking  the  sea.* 

I'uller  says  that  the  houses  of  Dorset  are 
built  <  rather  to  be  lived  in  than  to  be  looked ' 
at'  But  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Eliza- 
bethan houses,  and  some  of  an  earlier  date. 
Athelhampstone  and  Wolvcton,  both  dating 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
deserve  a  longer  stay  than  we  can  afford 
them.  The  first  is  a  charming  place,  with  a 
^tehouse  and  a  high-roofed  great  hall,  both 
thoroughly  good.  Wolveton,  though  much 
altered,  is   very  interesting,   its    gatehouse 

*8t  Aldhelm*8  Chapel,  in  Pnrbeck,  bai  been 
<«»crib€d  above.  Dorset  has  of  late  years,  it 
•««na,  reclaimed  Ford  Abbey  from  the  neighbour- 
^g  county  on  the  west  In  Uutchins  it  frequently 
figures  a*  the  *  Abbey  of  Ford,  c.  Devon.'  A  ftill 
l^a  interesting  notice  of  its  history,  and  of  the 
aonnan  chapel  (temp.  Stephen),  the  Tudor  oloisters 
^d  refectory,  and  the  modem  additions  by  Inigo 
Jones,  is  included  in  Murray's  *  Handbook.'  Jeremy 
J*enthtm  rented  the  Abbey^  and  lived  there  from 
1816  to  1818. 


towers  retaining  their  old  conical  roofe.  By 
Wolveton  there  hangs  a  tale.  In  1606, 
Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  in  right  of 
his  wife  King  of  Castile,  having  met  with 
stress  of  weather  on  his  way  from  Spain  to 
Flanders,  was  compelled  to  put  in  at  Wey- 
mouth. Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  of  Wolve- 
ton, the  most  important  person  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, sent  off  a  messenger  to  inform  the 
King  of  what  had  occurred,  and  meantime 
lodged  the  Archduke  at  his  own  house. 
There  was  then  resident  at  Berwick,  in  the 
parish  of  Swyre,  not  far  distant,  a  gentleman 
newly  returned  from  foreign  parts,  and  well 
versed  in  Spanish.  This  was  Mr.  John  Rus- 
sell, a  connection  of  the  Trenchards,  and  son 
of  Sir  John  Russell,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  second  and  tenth  years  of 
Henry  VI.  Being  invited  to  meet  the  Arch- 
duke, he  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  on 
leaving  Wolveton  Philip  took  him  to  court, 
and  recommended  him  warmly  to  the  King. 
He  was  at  once  made  a  gentjeman  of  the 
Privy  Chamber  to  Henry  VII.,  went  into 
France  vrith  Henry  VIII.,  was  made  Lord 
Russell  in  1629,  and,  after  partaking  largely 
of  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries,  was  even- 
tually promoted  to  an  Karldom.  The  bouse 
of  Bedford  may  therefore  regard  Wolveton 
as  the  spot  where  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
illustrious  fortunes  of  their  house  was  laid. 

Bingham's  Melcombe,  again,  is  a  capital 
model  of  the  old  English  gentleman's  country 
house.  It  stands  in  a  remote  nook  of  the 
downs,  where  the  Bingham  family  has  been 
seated  ever  since  the  earlier  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Built  originally  not  later 
than  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  the  mansion 
was  considerably  added  to,  and  not  very 
judiciously  modernised,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century ;  but  the  oriel,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Tudor  domestic  architecture,  has  been 
left  intact;  and  the  bowling-green,  sur- 
mounted by  a  stupendous  yew-hedge,  and 
also  some  ancient  fish-ponds,  are  scrupulously 
preserved,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  their  original 
state. 

The  streets  of  the  Dorset  towns  retain  very 
little  worth  notice.  Dorchester,  Wareharo, 
and  Shaftesbury,  as  old  towns,  perhaps,  as 
any  in  England,  have  very  few  old  houses  in 
them.  Sherborne  is  less  poor,  and  at  Brid- 
port and  Weymouth  there  are  some  old  bits 
remaining. 

But  whatever  is  wanting  to  the  county  in 
architectural  richness  is  made  up  by  the 
number  and  interest  of  its  earthworks,  stone- 
circles,  cromlechs,  ancient  roads,  and  dyked 
embankments,  with  other  remains  of  the 
earliest  period  of  our  history.  Within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  South- Western  Railway 
at  Dorchester  then^.J^^j^^i 
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oval  called  Malmbury,  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect relics  of  the  kind  in  England.  The 
length  is  -218  feet,  the  width  163  feet;  the 
greatest  elevation  of  the  chalk-banks  is  30 
feet,  and  Stukely  calculated  that  more  than 
twelve  thousand  people  could  be  seated  in- 
side. Ten  thousand  assembled  in  1705  to 
witness  the  post  mortem  burning  of  Mary 
Channing,  who  had  been  executed  for  the 
murder  of  her  husband.  From  the  top  of 
the  bank  a  capital  view  may  be  had  of  the 
great  Fordington  Field,  a  splendid  unenclosed 
area  of  3500  acres  of  good  corn-land,  stretch- 
ing away  southward  between  Dorchester  and 
Weymouth,  and  cut  through  by  the  British- 
Roman  road  that  strikes  straight  for  the  sea 
across  the  Ridgeway  *  fault.'  Bounding  this 
fine  specimen  of  the  old  open  fields  at  the 
south-western  end,  the  low  but  striking  en- 
campment of  Maiden  Castle  (ma/,  dun^  great, 
hill)  is  plainly  visible.  The  weight  of  author- 
ity is  in  favour  of  its  construction  by  the 
Britons,  and  its  occupation  by  the  Romans  as 
a  summer-camp.  Mr.  Barnes  calls  it  a 
British  'pah,'  and  rejects  the  theory  that 
Maiden  Castle  was  Richard  of  Cirencester's 
Durinvm,  believing  that  to  have  been  the 
name  of  Wareham,  the  British  capital  of 
Dorset.  There  are  those,  however,  who  look 
still  further  back,  and  seek  for  traces  of 
Oriental  workmanship  in  these  vast  trenches, 
just  as  Stukely  ascribes  Stonehenge  to  a 
Phoenician  origin.  The  hill  is  in  form  an 
irregular  oval,  with  a  wide  plateau  on  the 
top,  moderately  level,  and  forty-five  acres  in 
extent.  Beginning  from  the  edges  of  the 
plateau,  and  occupying  a  large  part  of  the 
sloping  hill-side,  there  is  a  triple  series  of 
ditches  and  ramparts,  the  innermost  being 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  rather  more  than  a 
mile  in  circumference.  The  two  entrances  on 
east  and  west  are  defended  by  dovetailing  the 
ends  of  the  valla  and  by  additional  earth* 
works.  The  little  VVinterboume  flows  at  the 
hill-foot  on  the  south  side,  and  traces  of  a 
supposed  reservoir  have  been  found  or 
imagined  in  a  basin  indenting  that  slope.  If 
Maiden  Castle  was  used  as  a  summer  camp 
by  the  Rotnans,  then  Pound  bury  was  proba- 
bly the  winter  quarters.  Poundbury  is  an 
irregular  fort  with  a  vallum  and  ditch,  double 
on  the  western  front,  and  cresting  the  head 
of  a  hill  on  the  northwest  of  Dorchester,  with 
two  miles  of  unenclosed  cord-land  between  it 
and  the  larger  remains.  From  the  summit  a 
characteristic  view  may  be  had  of  Dorset 
scenery.  There  is  the  Frome  close  below  the 
hill,  with  rich  alluvial  meadows  skirting  its 
streams;  northward  over  the  old  round 
towers  of  Wolveton  are  the  bare  slopes  of 
the  chalk  downs ;  and  eastward,  beyond  the 
towers  and  spire  of  the  county  town,  you 


may  see  the  firat  brown  knolls  of  tlie  heath- 
country  showing  below  the  distant  blue  of 
the  Purbeck  hills. 

There  are  earthworks  also  at  Abbotsbaiy, 
Badbury,  Banbury,  Bullbarrow,  Cattistock, 
Chalbury,  Chilcomb,  Cranbornc,  Crawford, 
Dudsbury  in  Parley  parish,  Duntish,  Eggar- 
don.  Flower's  Barrow  on  the  noble  downs 
cresting  Worbarrow  Cliffs,  Hambledon,  Hod- 
hill,  where  a  Roman  quadrangle  stands  in- 
side a  British  bank,  Kingston  Russell,  Mur- 
bury,  Knowlton,  Lambert  Castle,  Milbome 
Stileham,  Melcombe  Horsey,  Pillesdon  Pen, 
Shaftesbury,  Toller  Fratrum,  Woodbury  Hill 
— the  site  of  a  large  and  wellknown  Septem- 
ber fair — Weatherbury  Castle,  with  an  obe- 
lisk erected  inside  the  rings ;  and  probably 
three  or  four  points  besides  these  are  more  or 
less  entrenched.  Few  people  now  regard 
these  hill  forts,  or  caerau^  as  having  been, 
like  Old  Sarum,  the  seats  of  a  settled  popu- 
lation, flroXgig  o/xoufwvai.  'The  Britons,  under 
Cassivelaunus,  fled  before  Csssar,  and 
gathered  their  cattle  into  his  caer  ;  and  so, 
as  cattle-stealing  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  evils  dreaded  by  the  law  with  Britons 
and  Saxons,  the  caerau  might  have  been 
strongholds  for  cattle,  from  night-robbors — 
men  or  wolves — and  especially  in  the  upland 
summer-feed.  Or  they  might  have  been 
tribe-fastnesses  at  an  early  time  of  British 
life,  where  every  pencenedl  headed  a  little 
body  of  kindred  that  might  suddenly  find  it 
needful  to  fight  out  a  (parrel  with  another 
tribe.'*  The  countless  barrows  which 
dot  the  Dorset  hills  are  partly  burial-places, 
and  partly  mounds  for  law-gatherings,  and  so 
used  for  centres  of  hundreds,  as  in  the  case  of 
Culliford  Tree,  near  Dorchester. 

From  the  old  and  curious  hill  of  I^gardon 
to  the  county  town  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
road  are  plainly  traceable.  Stukely  took  this 
for  the  direct  line  of  the  Icenhilde  Strst, 
which  he  supposed  to  run  by  Maiden  Castle, 
Eggardon,  Bridport,  Honjton,  Exeter,  and 
Totnes,  to  the  Land's  End.  But,  by  consult- 
ing the  map  belonging  to  a  paper  on  '  The 
Four  Roads,'  by  Dr.  Guest,f  the  foremost  au- 
thority on  these  matters,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  line  of  road  is  a  branch  of  the  more 
famous  one,  and  that  under  the  name  of  the 
♦  Ackling  Ditch  '  it  rrns  direct  from  Eggar- 
don  to  Dorchester,  thence  in  a  north-easterly 
line,  and  with  much  fainter  traces,  to  the 
great  hill-fort  of  Badbury  Rings,  on  the  old 
road  between  Blandford  and  Wimbome,  and 
then  still  further  northward  by  Ofd  Sarum, 
until  it  joins  the  main  line  of  the  Icenhilde. 
Badbury    is    a    huge    earthwork,    rivalling 


•  Barneses  '  Notes  oo  Ancient  Britain/  p.  92 
t  *  Report  of  tfe^ lexicological  Institute.' 
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Maiden  Castle  in  extent,  and  in  interest  also, 
if  Dr.  Guest  may  be  regarded  as  having  es- 
tablished its  claim  to  be  the  scene  of  the  tre- 
mendous and  decisive  battle  of  Badan-bjrig : 

^On  the  mount 
Of  Badon  I  myself  beheld  the  King, 
Gbarge  at  the  bead  of  all  his  Table  Bound. 
And  all  his  legions  crying  Ohrist  and  him. 

It  looks  down  upon  Kingston  Hall,  the 
Bankcs*  family-seat^  to  which  the  son  of  Sir 
John  Bankes  retired  after  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Corfe,  and  which  has  many  a  good 
stone  and  rafter  from  the  castle  built  into  its 
vails.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  died  at  Kings- 
ton in  1688. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Wame,  the 
painstaking  author  of  *  Celtic  Tumuli,'  will 
sooner  or 'later  undertake  a  detailed  account 
of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Dorset,  a  subject 
fiir  too  wide  and  too  intricate  for  any  but  the 
careful  hands  of  a  special  student  Mr. 
Warne  has  ingeniously  worked  out  •  the  site 
of  the  lost  station  Ibemio,  which  he  fixes  on 
Kingston  Down,  near  Bere  Regis.  The 
other  two  stations  in  the  county  were  Dur- 
novaria  (Dorchester),  and  Vindoyladia  (a  point 
on  Gussage  Down,  between  Blandford  and 
Cranborne).  At  Frampton,  Preston,  and 
Dewlish,  all  of  them  points  within  eight 
miles  of  Dorchester,  pavements  have  been 
discovered ;  f  and  on  Jordan  Hill,  between 
Preston  and  Weymouth,  is  the  site  of  a  large 
Roman  cemetery,  from  which  hundreds  of 
skeletons  have  been  exhumed. 

There  are  yet  two  curiosities  deserving 
some  separate  mention ;  one  in  the  far  east 
and  the  other  in  the  far  west  of  Dorset.  The 
Agglestone  is  an  isolated  block  of  ferruginous 
sandstone,  lying  on  the  heathy  moor  of  Pur- 
beck,  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
Poole  harbour.  Theories  of  its  origin 
abound ;  the  legendary  one  being,  that  the 
devil,  seated  on  the  Needles,  threw  his  cap 
in  a  frolic  at  the  towers  of  Corfe,  and  that 
the  cap  fell  short  on  the  heath.  The  least 
unlikely  supposition  is  this :  that  for  some 
religious  purpose — perhaps  Druidical — blocks 
of  the  ferruginous  sandstone  of  the  district 
vere  pieced   together,  and   that  the  moist 

*  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries in  Juue,  1861. 

f  The  Preston  pavement  is  probably  the  floor  of 
a  eouudemble  villa,  for  the  bases  of  rows  of  col- 
uniDs  are  still  there,  and  passages  and  rooms  ap- 
pear to  be  discernible.  The  Frampton  payement 
was  toniid  while  passages  for  a  hot-air  apparatus 
Were  being  dug  at  the  church.  Mr.  Medhurst,  of 
Weymouth — who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the 
I^an  remains  of  this  district,  and  has  also  open- 
ed more  than  fifty  barrows — exhibits  a  very  inte- 
reaiiug  Maseum  of  British  and  Itoman  Antiquities 
discovered  in  Dorset. 


semi-oxygenated  particles  of  iron  bad  enough 
power  of  agglutination  to  fix  the  blocks  per- 
manently. The  computed  weight  of  this 
curious  *  holy-stone ' — if  that  is  the  right  in- 
terpretation of  the  name — is  400  tons.  It  is 
37  feet  long,  19  feet  wide,  and  16  feet  high. 

The  Pinney  Landslip  has  been  the  wonder 
of  West  Dorset  ever  since  the  winter  of  1839. 
It  is  near  the  Devon  border,  and  close  by 
Lyme  Regis,  a  town  that  has  stood  almost  as 
hard  knocks  as  any  in  England.  Twice 
bnmt  by  the  French  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  just  recovering  from  the  ravages 
of  a  tremendous  gale  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  and  nearly  battered  to  pieces  by  Prince 
Maurice,  in  1644,  when  Governor  Ceeley, 
with  Blake  to  back  him,  held  out  during 
seven  memorable  weeks,  until  the  siege  was 
raised  on  the  arrival  of  Essex ;  Lyme  is  still 
a  busy  little  port,  and  sends  its  member  to 
Parliament.  By  the  Cobb — that  semicircu- 
lar pier  stretching  out  into  the  sea,  which  it 
has  battled  with  under  varying  fortunes  since 
Edward  I.'s  time — Monmouth  landed  from 
Amsterdam ;  and  in  the  George  Inn  he  slept 
four  nights,  spending  his  days  in  collecting 
the  2000  troops  with  whom  he  set  forward 
on  the  ill-starred  expedition  which  was  to  end 
in  capture  among  the  fern  under  the  Wood- 
lands ash-tree. 

Between  Lyme  and  the  mouth  of  the  Axe, 
as  at  so  many  points  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  chalk  and  sandstone  of  the  down  surface 
rest  on  loose  sand,  and  this  in  turn  reposes 
on  an  impenetrable  bed  of  clay,  shelving  to 
the  shore.  The  rain  sinks  through  the  upper 
beds,  gathers  on  the  clay,  and  by  and  by — 
through  constantly  filtering  out  the  loose 
sand  or  *  fox  mould  *— completely  nndermines 
the  superstrata;  while,  by  moistening  the 
subordinate  clay,  it  creates  a  gi'easy  surface 
equivalent  to  that  produced  by  tallowing  the 
inclined  plane  before  a  ship  is  launched  from 
the  stoclffl.  A  very  wet  season  adds  to  the 
weight  of  the  incumbent  mass  at  the  same 
time  that  it  more  efiectually  carries  on  the 
filtering  process;  and  it  is  during  such  sea- 
sons that  the  dislocations  have  principally 
occurred.  A  subsidence,  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  form  a  kind  of  cliff  at  the  ^des  of 
the  sunk  area,  was  the  chief  feature  in  the 
landslip  of  1839;  and  this  feature,  coupled 
with  the  wide  extent  of  area  affected, 
distinguished  the  Pinney  catastrophe  from 
those  which  went  before  it  in  the  district. 
The  weight  of #  the  mass  thus  launched  for- 
ward sufficed  to  turn  up  the  strata  below,  on 
the  shore,  and  under  the  sea  in  ridges,  like 
the  wrinkles  which  are  made  by  pushing  for- 
ward a  cloth  cover  on  a  polished  table.  But 
the  curiosities  of  that  upheaval  were  soon 
obliterated     by    further     convulsions,    and 
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changes  aro  even  now  going  on.  It  waa  on 
the  night  of  ObristDQas  eve,  1839,  that  the 
great  chasm  began  to  open,  and  all  the  sink- 
ing was  over  within  twenty-four  hours,  during 
which  forty  acres  had  been  lost  to  cultivi^ 
tion,  while  two  cottages  had  been  moved 
bodily,  and  set  down  with  shattered  walls  on 
a  much  lower  level.  The  only  noise  percep- 
tible was  like  the  rending  of  cloth,  and  was 
heard  by  a  party  of  coastguard  men,  who 
witnessed  the  first  opening  of  the  fissures. 
The  scene  of  this  disaster  now  forms  a  curi- 
ous hollow,  containing  the  orchard  which 
was  carried  down  by  the  landslip,  and  a  cot- 
tage built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  ones ;  and 
the  view  of  it  from  the  overhanging  clife  is 
very  interesting. 

It  is  in  descriptions,  more  scientific  than 
Hntcbins  could  make  them,  of  the  natural 
and  artificial  curiosities  of  the  county,  and 
in  accounts  of  archsBological  discoveries  made 
since  his  time,  that  the  re-issue  of  the  *  His- 
tory of  Dorset '  will  have  an  especial  value. 
For  laborious  collection  of  detail,  and  ar- 
rangement of  it,  too,  according  to  his  lights, 
Hutchins  stands  perhaps  alone  among  his 
class.  Mr.  Shipp,  of  Blandford,  in 'conjunc- 
tion with  the  best-informed  locaLantiquarians, 
is  now  working  hard  at  a  new  edition,  the 
first  two  parts  of  which  have  already  appear- 
ed. 

To  judge  by  Fuller's  list,*  Dorset  has  not 
been  fertile  in  *  worthies ;'  but  Fuller's  lists 
are  not  always  satisfactory,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  reputations  that  have  been  made  since 
his  time.  Dorset,  though  perhaps  without 
much  enthusiasm,  claims  Matthew  Prior  as  a 
native,  who,  if  he  was  not  bom  in  London, 
was  born  at  Wimbome.  Blandford  was  the 
birthplace  of  a  much  worthier  man,  Arch- 
bishop Wake,  the  earnest  promoter  of 
schemes  for  bringing  the  Anglican  and  Con- 
tinental Churches  into  something^like  union. 
Cardinal  Morton  was  bom  at  Bere  Regis, 
Stillingfleet  close  by  Cranborne,  Thomhill 
the  painter  (Hogarth's  father-in-law  at  Wey- 
mouth, Sprat  (if  we  believe  his  epitaph  rather 
than  his  biographer)  at  Beaminster,  Henry 
Chettle*  (a  dramatist  cotemporary  with 
Shakspeare)  at  Blandford  St.  Mary's,  and 
Thomas  Sydenham  at  Wynford  Eagle.  Ra- 
leigh owned  Sherborne,  and  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  lived  atCorfe  Castle.     Wimborne  St 

♦  Worthies,  i.  814. 

f  He  was  originally  a  compositor,  and  seems  to 
have  been  really  a  man  of  genius,  but  always  out 
at  elbows.  Of  his  forty  ^lays  only  four  are  known, 
and  an  acoount  of  these  is  given  in  Collier's  '  His- 
tory of  Dramatic  Poetry.'  In  Henslow's  *  Diary,* 
among  several  other  similar  entries,  there  is  re- 
corded a  loan  of  fifty  shillings  to '  harey  cheattdl,* 
on  the  strength  of  a  forthcoming  •  playe  called 
Troyes  Revenge,  with  the  tragedy  of  polefeme.* 


Giles,  the  birthplace  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  is  now  possessed  by  the  seventh, 
who  has  kept  his  historical  name  before  the 
public  during  a  long  career  of  parliamentary 
and  platform  activity.  Eastbury,  a  great 
house  by  Vanbrugh  near  Blandford,  was  an 
active  literary  centre  in  the  time  of  Bubb 
Dodington,  who  used  to  entertain  there 
Young  and  Thomson,  and  Fielding  and 
Bentley ;  but  the  house  has  long  since  been 
pulled  down.  Fuller  was  a  Dorset  *  worthy  ' 
himself,  for  he  held  the  living  of  Broadwin- 
sor ;  Boyle  spent  several  years  at  Stalbridge ; 
and  Christopher  Pitt,  who  translated  Lucan 
and  Vida,  and  who  fills  up  a  little  interstice 
in  Johnson's  Lives  between  Pope  and  Thom- 
son, was  the  rector  of  Pimperne,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Stour. 

As  if  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  discern- 
ment with  which  the  last  two  centuries  ad- 
mitted men  to  the  rank  and  title  of  poet,  we 
seem  in  the  present  day  to  be  jealous  of  any 
fresh  candidate  in  the  field.  But  no  account 
of  Dorset  would  be  complete  without  some 
mention  of  a  living  writer,  who  has  enriched 
his  county  dialect  with  real  poetry,  and  who, 
though  not  yet  widely  read  beyond  the  bor- 
der, has  long  had  his  merits  recognised  by  a 
few  unquestionable  judges — laudaius  a  toM- 
dati8,\  Bom  in  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor,  its 
very  centre,  Mr.  Barnes  has  a  native's  femi- 
liarity  with  every  shade  of  pure  Dorset 
speech.  To  this,  in  later  years,  he  has  added 
the  observation  that  is  sure  to  grow  up  and 
strengthen  during  a  long  and  wide  course  of 
philological  reading  and  inquiry.  His  first 
volume  of  poems  was  published  m  1848,  and 
to  that  he  appended  a  glossary,  fiill  of  in- 
terest, and  comparatively  free  from  the  usual 
faults  of  word-collecting  zeal.  There  was  a 
Northamptonshire  glossary  published  some 
years  ago,  which,  among  a  great  deal  that 
was  curious  and  valuable,  told  ns  that  the 
people  there  say  *  bodily '  for  *  all  at  onrje,' 
'  crazy '  of  old  buildings,  *  daddy  '  for  *  father ;' 
and  thfit  they  use  phrases  like  *•  to  come  off 
with  flying  colours,'  and  *  to  bum  the  candle 
at  both  ends.'  Mr.  Barnes  manages  far  bet- 
ter than  this;  and  a  few  of  his  generaliza- 
tions— ^not,  however,  all  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Glossary  or  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation 
— arc  well  worth  notice  before  we  come  to 
look  at  the  poems  themselves.  The  following 
catalogue  has  been  drawn  np,  in  fiill  recogni- 
tion of  the  fatt  that  many  of  the  modes  of 
speech  found  in  Dorset  are  common  to  all  the 
south-western  counties,  and  even  to  more  re- 
mote parts  of  England  with  them.  In  do 
neighbouring  connty,  however,  would  it  be 


*  He  has  quite  recently  (1861)  obtainsd  tiie 
more  public  recognition  implied  in  a  pension  on 
the  CivU  List     Digitized  by  VjUUV  IC 
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easy  to  meet  with  that  aggregate  of  distinc- 
tive modes  which  exist  together  in  Dorset, 
and  which  justify  Mr.  Barnes  in  regarding 
this  dialect  as  a  definite  shape  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  *  hroad  and  bold,  as  the  Doric 
was  in  reference  to  Greek.* 

Foremost  among  the  leading  features  is 
the  Dorset  theory  of  personification.  This 
perhaps  does  more  than  any  other  single  fea- 
ture to  make  outsiders  regard  the  country 
speech  as  something  barbarous,  and  beyond 
role  altogether.  The  rule,  however,  is  not  so 
for  to  seek.  Genuine  Dorset  divides  all 
things,  besides  men  and  animals  of  which 
the  sex  is  known,  into  two  classes,  the  per- 
sonal and  the  impersonal.  To  the  personal 
class  belong  all  definite,  individual  things  ; 
and  to  the  impersonal  class  indeBnite  quanti- 
ties of  things  and  abstract  nouns.  Things  of 
the  personal  class  are  taken  as  mascuhnes, 
with  one  set  of  pronouns;  and  the  iraper- 
^oal  things  are  taken  with  another  set  of 
pronouns  as  neuters.  The  pronouns  of  the 
masculines  are  he  (with  en  objective),  tkeas 
for  a  nearer  object,  and  thik^  with  soft  th,  for 
a  farther  one.  The  nenters  have  plain  it, 
this,  and  that.  The  Dorset  man  would  say, 
*  that  water  by  tktk  tree  is  deep ; '  but  *  this 
grass  under  theds  tree  is  green.*  Of  a  wine- 
glass or  beer-glass  he  would  say, '  te&ke  en 
op,  he^W  be  a-broke ; '  but  of  a  piece  of  glass, 
*teake  it  up,  t^'ll  cut  zomebody.'  Cutting 
cloth  for  a  table,  the  cutter  might  say,  *  this 
cloth  is  wide  enough  for  theds  table ;'  but 
when  once  the  cloth  is  made  up,  it  goes  over 
to  the  other  class  of  nouns,  and  becomes 
theds  cloth,  Thtk  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Barnes 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  tha-ylc,  which  in  Chau- 
cer's time  had  become  thilke.  The  objeclive 
^  is  the  Saxon  hine, 

Anglo-Saxon  ^a«p«?-^PiIatasacsodel 

hine.  >  Mark  zv. 

I>(tmt Pilateaxeden) 

So  in  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte's  *  Song  of 
Solomon,'  in  Transylvanian  Saxon,  Mr.  Barnes 
finds  en  in  the  Dorset  form  : — 

^oiuy^Danian.— £ch  saoht  en,  awei  ech  faand 

en  net 
I^dTHk — ^I  sought  en,  bat  I  yound  en  not 

He  will  not  allow  the  plural  «m  to  be  a  cor- 
rnption  of  them,  but  affirms  it  to  be  the  old 
pronoun  ham  and  hem  of  twelfth -century 
English  and  of  Chaucer.     The  line, 

To  have  i-put  ham  from  me 

of  Chaucer,  is,  in  Dorset, 

To  have  a-put  em  vrom  me. 

This  line  contains  a  specimen  of  another 
leading  feature,  namely,  the  aflSx  or  augment 
joined  to  perfect  participles,  which    is  the 
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same  as  the  German  ge,  and  answers  exactly 
to  Chaucer's  y  or  t.  It  certainly  softened 
our  English  speech,  and  wa^  useftil  in  distin- 
guishing the  past  participle  from  the  past 
tense.     Chaucer's  line. 

When  Hector  was  y-brought  all  fresh  y-slaic, 
scans  well  in  Dorset, — 
When  Hector  was  a-brought  all  fresh  a-slain ; 

while,  on  dropping  the  affix,  the  line  be- 
comes imj^ossible  without  an  entire  change 
of  words. 

Dorset  yields  mostly  weak  preterites, 
though  Mr.  Barnes  has  heard  joun  for 
joined,  and  crope,  scrope,  from  creep,  sorape, 
are  common.  It  has  an  odd  way  of  distin- 
guishing between  aorists  and  imperfects,  by 
means  of  the  auxiliary  do  and  did.  Thus, 
*  he  did  beat  the  chile  '  is  imperfect ;  *  he 
beat  the  chile'  is  aorist.  A  boy  was  last 
winter  describing  the  daily  state  of  things 
at  a  horse-pond,  and  said,  *  They  did  breai 
the  ice  o'  marnens,  and  did  vind  the  water 
a-vroze  age^n  at  night,'  jjist  as  we  use  would 
of  repeated  action.  A  similar  use  is  found 
among  the  Cornish  Bretons,  and  Binsen  has 
mentioned  its  existence  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many. 

There  is  a  singular  mode  of  the  infinitive 
prevalent  in  the  county  with  a  termination 
in  y:  *  Can  ye  mowy  ?  can  ye  zewy  ? '  This 
is  always  used  absolutely,  and  so  differs  from 
the  Magyar  termination  in  other  respects 
analogous  to*  it  If  the  verb  is  followed  by 
its  accusative,  the  y  would  at  once  be  drop- 
ped :  *  Can  ye  m^noy  ?  then  mow  thfs  grass.' 
Dorset  still  keeps  a  few  of  the  plural  forms 
of  nouns  with  the  ending  in  m  so  rife  among 
the  Frisians,  who  not  only  say  husen  for 
houses  and  hedpen  for  heaps,  but  even  hannen 
and  fuotten  for  hands  and  feet.  There  is  a 
curious  metathesis  in  some  words,  as  haps, 
claps^,  for  hasp,  clasp;  but  this  peculiarity  is 
found  in  several  other  counties,  Northampton- 
shire being  an  instance.  Mr.  Barnes  claims 
priority  of  usage  for  this  form,  as  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  ashes  are  acsan,  though  in  Frisian 
they  are  yeske.  The  dialect  deals  largely  in 
diphthongs,  as  m>edde,  hay,  cwold,  for  mead, 
hay,  cold, 

JSnglish^Where  is  the  old  lame  naare  that 
yon  were  leading  up  the  lane  from  the  mead  ? 

Dorset,— Where's  the  wold  leame  meare  that 
you  were  a-ltftden  up  the  leane  from  the  me&de9 

Mr.  Barnes  infers  from  Frisian  usage  that 
the  Dorset  peasants  have  not  done  more  in 
these  diphthongs  than  perpetuate  thp  breath- 
sounds  of  their  forefathert,  who  said  yarm 
for  arm^  beam  for  beam,  and  medre  for  mark, 
just  as  the  Frisians  say  leaf  for  leaf,  nedm 
for  name,  and  so  forth.    The  Dorset  usage  of 
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z,  V,  and  d,  for  «,  /,  and  /A,  is  confined  to 
words  of  Teutonic  or  English  roots,  and 
words  that  have  been  imported  in  later  times 
are  not  meddled  with.  It  is  good  Dorset  to 
say  Zand  or  vind  ;  bad,  to  say  zaintj  vamine, 
vigure,  zahbath. 

Dorset  is  not  a  good  dialect  for  punning, 
as  it  can  show  a  large  number  of  words  to 
which  it  gives  a  distinct  sound  according  to 
the  meaning,  the  same  words  having  only 
one  sound  m  ordinary  speech.  The  copia 
verborum  of  the  dialect  is  still  more  remark- 
able. Witness  the  following  specimens : — 
SkeUer  is  a  screen  against  what  falls  from 
above,  as  rain  ;  leuth^  a  screen  from  cold  wind 
blowing  sideways.  To  cedre,  is  to  be  uneasy 
about  what  has  happened  or  is  happening; 
to  hOy  is  to  be  anxious  for  the  future.  The 
root  of  a  tree  is  simply  its  root ;  the  moot 
the  bottom  of  a  stem  dler  it  is  felled,  with 
all  jts  roots  on  to  it.  The  parson  do-marry  a 
couple ;  the  man  do  marry  wV  the  woman. 
A  wride  of  hazel  is  all  the  stems  that  grow 
from  one  root ;  a  hazel-bush  may  contain 
many  wrides.  A  choor  (char)  is  a  recnrring 
term  of*  work,  as  washing  or  house-cleaning ; 
Si  job  is  a  ©ingle  stroke  of  any  work  or  busi- 
ness. 

But  it  is  the  Dorset  poems  that  are  the 
best  apology  for  the  dialect  after  all.  No 
arbitrary,  unmeaning  patois  would  have  sup- 
ported the  pathos  to  which  this  form  of 
English  furnishes  just  the  setting  and  no 
more — as  the  Scottish  forms  do  to  Burns's 
best  poems ;  and  it  would  only  have  spoilt 
Mr.  Barnes's  genuine  humour,  which  depends 
on  no  tricks  of  language  for  its  point  In 
naming  Burns,  it  is  not  meant  to  set  up  the 
Dorset  poems  in  comparison  with   his;  no 

greater  mistake  could  be  made  in  defining 
le  real  merits  of  Mr.  Barnes,  who  stands 
quite  alone  among  English  writers.  You 
could  not  gather  from  his  writings  that  he 
had  ever  read  a  verse  of  other  poets,*  nor 
adopted  a  single  line  of  thought  or  mode  of 
speech.  And  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  dis- 
cover writings  more  entirely  free  from  affec- 
tation than  these.     It  is  as  Hogg  has  said, 

*  A  man  may  be  sair  mistaken  about  many 
tjiings,  sic  as  yepics  and  ti-agedies,  and  even 
lang  set  elegies  about  the  death  o'  great 
public  characters,  and  hymns,  and  odes,  and 
the  like ;  but  he  canna  be  mistaken  about  a 
sang.'  Just  so  on  reading  the  Dorset  songs ; 
you  are  puzzled  to  find  an  exact  standard  of 
comparison,  but  they  have  a  true  ring  of 
their  own  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  '  Sleep 
did  comQ  wi'  the  dew,'  *  Rivers  don't  gie  out,' 

*  The  Weepen'  Likdy,'  *  The  Vaices  that  be 
gone,',  and  '  Jenny  out  vrom  hwome,'  in  the 
first  volume ;  and  '  Elle«  Brine  o'  Allenbum,' 

Slant^n  Light  o' Vall^  *  Bleake's  House  in 


Blackmoor,'  *  Knowlwood,!  and  '  Faether- 
hood,'  in  the  second,  are  all  not  only  poems 
of  great  beauty,  but  sure  to  be  recognised  as 
such  on  ^  first  reading. 

The  Dorset  poor  themselves  heartily  enjoy 
these  poems ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
succeed  best  before  a  cottage  audience,  the 
pathetic  or  the  humorous  ones.  *  The  Wag- 
gons a-Stooded '  (stuck  in  the  mud),  describ- 
mg  an  accident  with  a  load  of  furze,  is 
always  welcome.  It  is  an  eclogue  with  three 
interlocutors,  or  in  Dorset  idiom  with  *  dree 
o'  m  a-ta'ken'  o't : ' — 

*  1. — Well,  here  we  be  then  wi'  the  vast  poor 

Iwoad 
O*  vQzz  we  brought  a-stooded  in  the  road. 
2. — ^Tbe  road,  Greorge?    Noa.    There's  nar  a 
road.    That's  wrong. 
If  we'd  a  road,  we  mid  ha  got  along. 
1. — Noo  road?    Ees  'tis;  the  road  that  we 

do  goo. 
2. — ^Do  goo,  George?  noa.     The  pleaoe  we 
can't  getdroo.  • 

I.— Well,  there,  the  vast  Iwoad  we've  a-baled 
to  dae 
Is  here  a-stooded  in  tbeas  bed  o'  olae. 
Here's  rotten  groan'  I  an  how  the  wheels 

do  cut  I 
The  little  oone's  a-zank  ap  to  the  nut'* 

After  a  good  deal  of  criticism  on  the  driving 
that  brought  the  accident  about^  a  spade  is 
sent  for  to  dig  the  wheels  out ;  and  mean- 
while the  load  is  to  be  lightened  : — 

*  1. — ^Well,  we  must  lighten  en ;  oome,  Je&mes, 

then  hop 
Upon  the  Iwoad,  and  jost  fling  off  the  top. 
2. — ^If  I  can  dim'  en ;  but  'tis  my  oonsalt 

That  I  shall  awverzet  en  wi  my  weight. 
1. — You  awverzet  en  I      Noa,  Jtames :    be 
won't  vail : 
She  Iwoad's  a- built  so  firm  's  a  wall.' 

This  is  the  confident  remark  of  the  man  who 
had  had  the  chief  hand  in  ^  setting '  the  load  ; 
and  on  the  strength  of  it  the  other  climbs, 
falls  of  course,  bnnmng  the  load  with  him, 
but  unconsoled  by  the  slightest  admission  on 
the  part  of  his  stolid  companion,  who  looks 
on  with  a  broad  grin  and  sets  all  down  to  the 
ant-hills  on  the  turf-track  : — 

*  1.— Lo'k  there,  thik  fellor  is  a-vell  lik'  lead. 

An'  haef  the  vazzen  wi'n,  heels  awver 

head. 
*      ♦     ♦    The  Iwoad  wer  built  so  firm's 

a  rock. 
But  two  of  theasem  emmet  butts  would 

knock 
The  tightest  barrel  out  o'  hoop.' 

'  Merry  BleUke  o'  Blackmwore'  is  another 

freat  favourite.  It  tells  how  John  Blake, 
aving  two  hundred  pounds  left  him  by  bis 
uncle,  determined  to  build  a  house  of  his 
own.  His  consultations  with  his  wife  and 
*  maidens,'   his  reckonings  with   the  work- 
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men,  and  his  grand  hooaewArming  when  all 
was  done,  are  told  with  much  humour,  and 
with  the  same  faultless  truth  of  observation 
that  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  Mrs. 
Pojser's  ways  and  dmngs.^  When  notliing 
else  remains  to  be  done  towards  the  effective 
iDauguration  of  the  house,  the  swallows  duly 
take  possession  of  the  eaves,  and  the  poem 
finishes. 

*  An'  when  the  morrow's  zon  did  sheen, 
John  Bleake  beheld,  wi'  jay  an'  pride, 
His  bricken  house,  an'  pworch,  an*  green, 
Above  the  Stower*s  rasby  zide. 
The  zwallows  left  the  Iwonsome  groves 
To  build  below  the  thatoben  oves; 
An'  robins  come  vor  cmms  o'  Iwoaves; 

"  Tweet,  tweet,*'  the  birds  all  cried ; 

"  SweeL  sweet,"  John's  wife  replied ; 

**  Dad,  aad,"  the  children  cried  so  glad 
To  merry  Bleake  o'  Blackrawore.' 

The  excellent  poem  called  *  Faetherhood' 
gives  an  example  of  the  spirit  and  swing 
which  Mr.  Barnes  can  throw  into  his  verses. 
This  that  follows  is  supposed  to  come  straight 
ont  of  the  warm  heart  of  a  father,  who  is 
met  after  a  cold  journey  by  the  pleasant 
voices  and  *  little-mouthed  laefe'  of  his  chil- 
dren at  his  own  fire-side : — 

'Let  en  zit,  wi'  his  dog  an'  his  cat, 

Wi*  ther  noses  a-tumed  to  the  vire ; 

An*  have  all  that  a  man  should  desire: 
Bat  there  isn't  much  readship*  in  that— 
Whether  vo'k  mid  have  chiyren  or  no, 

Wouddeo  ineake  mighty  odds  in  the  main : 
They  do  bring  as  mwore  jay  wi'  more  ho,t 

An'  wi'  mwore  we've  less  jay  wi*  less  pafn : 
We  be  all  like  a  zoU's^  idle  sheare  our, 
An'  shall  rust  oat  unless  we  do  wear  out, 
Like  do-noth^n,  rue-nothdn, 
Dead-alive  dumps.' 

Yet,  clever  and  admirably  truthful  as  the 
hnmorous  poems  and  the  mere  narratives 
are,  Mr.  Barnes  seems  to  be  greatest  in  the 
expression  of  a  pathetic  sentiment,  always  of 
the  extremest  gentleness  and  tenderness,  but 
always  wholesome,  aud  never  bordering  on 
what  is  maudlin  or  dull.  It  has  been  urged, 
and  it  is  probably  often  thought  by  fresh 
readers  of  the  *  Dorset  Poems,'  that  the  dia- 
lect has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pathetic  ele- 
ment in  them  ;  in  other  words,  that  it,  in  a 
given  poem  of  the  kind,  the  forms  of  ordinary 
English  were  to  be  substituted  for  the  dialect 
forms,  the  pathos  would  remain  undiminished 
and  unaltered.  A  little  reflection,  and — still 
more  snrely — a  wowing  familiarity  with  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Barnes,  will  show  that  this 
notion  is  erroneous.  It  is  undoubtedly  pos- 
sible to  light  upon  single  stanzas  of  the  more 
serions  poems  which  scarcely  suffer  at  all  by 

•  CommoD  Bense. 

t  Care  or  anxiety  for  the  fatnre.        t  Pl<nigh. 


a  translation  into  English.  It  is  equally  pos- 
sible to  find  single  passages  of  Burns  in 
which  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  we 
read  frae  or  from,  guid  or  good  ;  or  single 
verses  of  the  Bible  where  the  effect  would 
not  be  destroyed  by  the  substitution  of  you 
for '  thou^  and  hxive  for  hast  But  who,  for 
that  reason,  would  desire  to  see  an  Angliciz- 
ed edition  of  Burns's  serious  poetry,  or  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  according  to  Dr.  Conquest! 
And  thus  it  is  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Barnes.  In 
spite  of  the  apparent  evidence  to  the  con- , 
trary  which  single  instances  may  furnish — 
and  such  instances  will  be  found  very  few 
and  far  between — there  are  a  thousand 
touches  natural  and  easy  in  his  Doric,  which 
would  have  been  unattainable  in  Attic.  Who 
would  write  *  raving'  for  *  riav^n'  in  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  song  f  or  what  should  we 
get  out  of  common  English  in  return  for  all 
the  sound  and  vigour  of  *wiave  da  drove 
wiave  in  the  dark-water'd  pon'  *? — 

*  Jenny  out  vbom  Hwomb. 

O  wild-riav^n  west  winds  1  as  you  da  roar  on, 

The  elems  da  rock  an*  the  poplars  da  ply. 
An'  wiave  da  dreve  wiave  in  the  dark  watered 
pon' —  • 

Oh  I  wher  da  ye  rise  vrom,  an'  wher  da  ye 
die? 

O  wild-riav^n  winds  1  I  da  wish  I  could  vlee 
Wi'  you,  lik'  a  bird  o*  the  clouds,  up  above 

The  rudge  o'  the  hill  an'  the  top  o*  the  tree. 
To  wher  I  da  lang  var  an*  vo*kes  I  da  love. 

Ar  else  that  in  under  theas  rock  I  cood  hear 
The  soft-z welling  sounds  ye  da  leave  jn  your 
road, 
Zonie  words  ya  mid  bring  me,  vrom  tongues 
that  be  dear, 
Yrom  friends  that  da  love  me,  all  scattered 
abrode. 

0  wild-riavdn  winds !  if  ya  ever  da  roar 
By  the  house  an'  the  eleras  vrom  wher  I'm 
a-come, 
Breathe  up  at  the  winder  arr  eaXl  at  the  door^ 
An'    tell    ya've    a-voun'    me  a-think^n    o' 
hwome.'- 

Again,  in  *  Voices  that  be  gone,'  it  would 
be  hopelessly  grotesque  to  talk  of  the 

*     .    .    .    banks,  where  James  would  sit 
Playing  upon  the  clarionet 
To  voices  that  are  gone.' 

And  how  should  we  render  into  common 
English  that  pregnant  thought  of  the  girls 
and  boys  being  now  *  married  off  all  woys  'f 
Yet  observe  the  effect  of  both  passages  as 
they  stand  in  the  poem. 

'  The  Vaiobs  that  bb  oonb. 

When  evemen  shiades  o'  trees  da  hide   ^T^ 
A  body  by  the  hedge's  zide,    y  V^JUOglC 
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An'  twittren  birds,  wi'  playsome  fligbt, 

Da  yiee  to  roost  at  oomdQ  night, 

Then  I  da  santer  out  o'  sight 

In  archet,  where  the  pltace  oonoe  rung 
Wi'  laefs  a-rised  an*  zongs  a-zong 
By  vaices  that  be  gone. 

There's  still  the  tree  that  bore  onr  swing,  ^ 
An'  t'others  where  the  birds  did  zing ;     v 
But  long-leaved  docks  da  auvergrow 
The  groun  we  trampled  biare  below, 
Wi'  merry  skipj  ens  to  an'  fro 

Beside  the  banks,  wher  Jim  did  zit 

A-  play^n  on  the  claranit 
To  vaices  that  be  gone. 

How  mother,  when  we  ns'd  to  stnn 
Her  head  wi'  all  onr  naisy  fun, 
Did  wish  us  all  agooe  vrom  hwome : 
An'  now  that  zome  be  dead,  an'  zome 
Be  gone,  an'  all  the  pliace  is  dumb, 

How  she  da  wish,  wi'  useless  tears, 

To  hav%  agen  about  her  ears 
The  vaices  that  be  gone  I 

Var  all  the  maidens  an'  the  bwoys, 

But  1,  be  married  off  all  woys, 

Ar  dead  an*  gone;  but  I  da  bide 

At  hwome  alwone  at  mother's  zide ; 

An'  of  en,  at  the  evemen  tide, 
I  still  da  sauter  out  wi'  tears 
Down  droo  the  archet,  wher  my  ears 
*  Da  miss  the  vaices  gone.' 

More  than  once  we  have  seen  this  poem 
draw  the  tears  from  eyes  of  listening  cottag- 
ers ;  nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  refine- 
ment of  education  is  necessary  to  the  reader 
before  he  can  read  Mr.  Barnes's  poems  with 
auch  a  result  A  clownish  reader  will  read 
clownishly,  whether  he  read  in  English  or  in 
the  Dorset  dialect ;  and  a  chance  hand  from 
the  plough-tail  would  probably  make  a  very 
poor  thing  of  *  Vaices  that  be  gone.'  But 
put  the  book  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
thoughtful  and  deepheartcd  men  that  may 
be  met  with,  not  so  rarely  either,  even  among 
Dorset  labourers* — a  man  just  able  to  read 
fairly,  but  uneducated  by  means  of  books 
beyond  that  point — and  then,  if  effect  is  to 
be  the  test  of  success,  it  would  not  be  wise 
in  a  highly  instructed  and  refined  compe- 
titor to  enter  the  lists  against  him. 

But  we  must  draw  to  an  end.  To  have 
examined  and  fixed  a  curious  variety  of  Eng- 
lish, assigning  its  reasonable  limits,  and 
enriching  it  with  thoroughly  good  poetry,  is 
a  very  rare  achievement,  accomplished  in 
this   case   without   the    slightest    shade    of 

*  An  account  of  Dorset  would  scarcely  be  com- 
plete without  some  notice  of  the  great  appearance 
of  natural  politeness  in  the  Dorset  peasantry.  To 
strangers  this  is  very  striking.  The  respectful 
touch  of  the  bat,  or  curtsy,  which  are  never 
wanting — the  passing  salutation — seem  almost 
strange  to  those  accustomed  to  tlic  manufacturing 
distriuts  or  the  home  counties.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  what  amount  of  real  mansuetude  is  indicat- 
ed by  these  eourteons  outward  obsenrances. 


pretension  or  unreality.  But  this  is  not  quite 
all.  The  Dorset  Poems  are  filled  with  lift- 
like drawings  of  manners  and  customs,  and 
merrymakings  and  amusements,  and  joys 
and  sorrows,  which  are  even  now  passing  out 
of  date.  A  hundred  years  hence  they  may 
be  the  only  remaining  record  of  daily  life  as 
it  has  been  and  is  amongst  the  labouring 
and  farming  classes  of  this  interesting,  much 
abused,  and  not  very  well  known  county. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Hymns  and  Hymn -hooks: 
a  Letter^  d:c.  By  William  John  Blew. 
1868. 

2.  The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song  : 
or  Hymns  and  Hymn-  Writers  of  many 
Lands  anil  Ages,     London,  1868. 

3.  Select  Metrical  Hymns  and  Homilies  of 
Ephraem  Syints :  translated  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Syriac,  By  the  Rev,  Henry  Bur- 
gess, Ph.D.     London,  1858. 

4.  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus,  sive  Hymno- 
rum  Canticorum,  Sequentiarum  circa 
annum  MD  usitatarum  collectio  aynplissi- 
mff.  H.A.Daniel, Ph.D.  Lipsise,  1850-1866. 

5.  Hymni  Latini  Medii  ^vi.  Franc 
Jos.  Mone.     Friburgi  Brisgovise,  1858. 

6.  Hymni  Ecclesia  e  Breviariis  quibusdam 
et  Missalihvs  Gallicanis,  Germanis^  His- 
panis,  Lusitanis  desumpti.  J.  M.  Neale. 
Oxford,  1851. 

7.  Hymnale  secundum  usum  insignis  ae 
prcBclara  Ecclesice  Sarisburiensis ;  acce- 
dunt  Hy,  Eccl,  Eboracensis  ei  Hereford, 
Oxford,  1861. 

8.  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  By  Richard  Che- 
nevix  Trench,  M.A.  1849. 

9.  Medieval  Hymns  and  Sequences.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latin.  By  Rev.  J.  M. 
Neale.     London,  1851. 

10.  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Greek.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M, 
Neale,  D.D.     London,  1862. 

11.  Lyra  Germanica  :  HymnSy  &c.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Catherine 
Winkworth.     London,  1869. 

12.  Wesley  an  Hymnology.  By  W.  P.  Bur- 
gess, Wesleyan  Minister.     London,  1846. 

13.  ^  Seliction  of  Psalm/i  and  Hymns  for 
the  Public  Service  of  the  Church.  By  the 
Rev.  Charles  Kemble.     1855. 

14.  The  Church  Psalter  and  Hymn-book,  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Mercer,  and  John  Goss,  Esq. 
1858. 

16.  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern^  for  use  in 
the  Services  of  the  Church,  London,  1860. 

*  A  GENERAL    imprcssiou   seems  to  prevail 
that  the  Psalmodyiz^bptibGhBl^  i^aii^ 
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amendment  and  reflation/*  With  these 
words  opened  an  article  on  onr  present  sub- 
ject more  than  thirty  years,  ago.  The  inter- 
val has  been  a  time  of  unusuaT  progress ;  yet 
the  observation  might  be  repeated  to-day 
with  as  much  tmth  as  ever.  For  while  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  has  witnessed  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  religious  movements  in 
the  history  of  our  Churoh,  and  has  left 
scarcely  one  stone  unturned  by  controversy 
in  its  doctrine,  discipline,  and  ritual ;  while 
every  irr^ularity  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  every  order  more  or  less  enforced, 
hymns  have  been  left  to  run  wild.  Their 
really  great  importance  has  been  lost  sight 
of  amidst  a  clash  of  contention  over  matters 
of  more  engrossing  interest 

But  llymnology  itself  has  not  stood  still 
the  while,  as  indeed  appears  by  the  long 
array  of  works  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  and 
a  number  of  others  bearing  upon  the  various 
branches  of  the  subject  there  represented,  as 
well  as  by  the  now  familiar  use  of  this  very 
word  *Hymnology,'  for  which  a  writer  of 
thirty  years  ago  felt  constrained  to  apologize. 
In  fact,  iK>t  only  has  the  study  o£  hymns 
becosie  a  recognized  subject  of  literary  re- 
search, but  the  hymns  actually  composed  far 
exceed  in  number  those  of  any  equal  period, 
except  that  which  immediately  followed  the 
ffreat  Wesley  an  movement  just  a  century 
before. 

In  the  days  of  Willianl  of  Orange  and  his 
immediate  successors  the  religious  energies 
of  the  people  had  been  laid  to  sleep  under 
the  so-called  orthodoxy  of  those  in  high 
places;  and  when  they  were  awakened  by 
the  cry  of  the  Independent  Calvinists  and 
early  Methodists,  they  found  no  channel  for 
their  devotions  but  the  Prayer-book,  which 
many  of  their  leaders  abhorred  as  a  *  form,' 
and  Tate  and  Brady's  New  Version,  which 
they  felt  to  be  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  zealous  religionists.  The  leaders 
couW  preach  and  could  pray,  but  the  people's 
demand  was  for  something  to  sing ;  so  many 
hymns,  so  many  tunes,  stirring,  elevating, 
experimental.  The  supply  was  not  slack : 
Isaac  Watts,  the  schoolmaster's  son  at  South- 
wnpton,  taunted,  it  is  said,  by  his  father  for 
his  fastidious  objections  to  the  New  Version 
(then  really  new),  vindicated  himself  by 
writing  off  with  great  rapidity  his  own  metri- 
cal Psalms  and  original  Hymns.  The  exam- 
ple once  set,  and  the  demand  increasing  with 
the  spread  of  the  revival  under  the  Wesleys, 
a  deluge  of  hymns  was  poured  out  on  the 
l*nd.  Charles  Wesley  alone  contributed  six 
hundred ;  Dr.  Doddridge,  the  two  Battyes, 
Cennick,  Hart,  Steele,  Toplady,  and  others, 
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produced  each  a  separate  volume  of  their 
own ;  and  a  multitude  of  loss  prolific  writers 
swell  the  chorus  up  to  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century. 

The  very  circumstance  of  Methodists  hav- 
ing adopted  hymns  kept  the  Churchmen  of 
those  days  more  strictly  to  metrical  psalms, 
and  it  was  long  before  the^  raised 'their 
courage  to  throw  overboard  '  Tate  and 
Brady,'  with  all  the  respectable  Church-and- 
State  associations  attached  to  them,  and  ven- 
tured to  spoil  the  Egyptians  by  using  hymns 
from  Bethesda.  But  by  degrees  the  Wos- 
leyan  and  other  like  hymns  gained  a  more 
acknowledged  entrance  into  the  Church,  and 
indicated  tne  possibility  of  some  improve- 
ment upon  the  metrical  psalms.  This  was  a 
great  step,  and  for  some  years  Church  people 
were  satisfied  ;  but  such  a  feeding  could  not 
last;  for  only  so  long  as  Churcnmen  were 
content  to  ignore  the  order  and  rationale  of 
their  own  Prayer-book  could  they  be  content 
to  use  a  collection  of  hymns  from  which, 
more  or  less  intentionally,  all  that  harmo- 
nised with  the  spirit  and  arrangement  of  our 
services  had  been  excluded. 

The  Nonconformists,  for  the  most  part, 
had  written  the  hymns  to  supplant  the 
Prayer-book ;  the  Churchman  attempted 
with  the  same  hymns  to  illustrate  it ;  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  more  he  came  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  latter,  the 
more  hopeless  he  found  it  to  adhere  to  the 
former. 

But  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century  hymns  of  a  character  rather  better 
suited  to  his  purpose  began  to  be  written,  as 
those  by  James  Montgomery  and  Bishop 
Heber,  whose  hymns  were  the  means  of 
calling  our  attention  to  the  subject  at  the 
time.  But  in  both  of  them  poetry  too  fre- 
quently was  aimed  at  to  the  loss  of  simpli- 
city ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Prayer-book  was 
not  quite  caught  by  either  the  layman  or  the 
bishop. 

Such  or  nearly  such  were  the  English 
hymns  which  presented  themselves  to  the 
collector  when  Mr.  Hall  made  the  first  dis- 
tinct attempt,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  London,  to  compile  a  Church 
Hymn-book.  His  idea  was  tnat  the  hymns 
already  in  use  might  be  arranged  to  accord 
with  the  weekly  services  of  the  Church,  and, 
imperfect  as  his  book  was,  an  immense  sale 
has  proved  that  it  went  some  way  towards 
satisfying  an  acknowledged  want.  But  it 
was  imperfect  in  two  respects.  In  the  first 
place,  the  editor  misapprehended  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  weekly  services  :  instead  of  seek- 
ing the  leading  point  around  which  the  Les- 
sons, Epistle,  Gospel,  and  Collect  of  each 
Sunday  and  Holyday  are  grouped,  and  which 
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they  combine  to  enforce,  and  following  out 
the  narrative  course  of  the  Christian  year  as 
a  whole,  he  merely  looked  out  the  contents 
of  each  Lesson,  Epistle,  and  Gospel,  indepen- 
dently one  of  another,  or  some  striking  text 
in  each,  and  set  against  it  the  hymn  most 
nearly  touching  upon  it.  This  was  his  mis- 
take, the  other  was  his  misfortune.  The 
Methodist  hymns,  which  formed  the  staple  of 
his  materials,  and  most  of  the  modern  hymns, 
were  not  written  for  our  services,  and  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  they  woufd 
fall  in  with  them  very  well.  The  labour  and 
ingenuity  by  which  Mr.  Hall  discovered  any 
special  connection  between  the  hymns  and 
the  services  must  have  been  very  great ;  to 
us  to  discover  it  now,  when  pointed  out, 
requires  not  a  little  pains. 

Seeing  the^  blemishes  of  this  first  experi- 
ment, and  tiie  vain  attempts  at  improvement 
which  followed  it,  the  venerable  society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  following 
up  a  suggestion  in  our  former  article,  under- 
took the  preparation  of  a  Hymn-book.  The 
error  in  principle,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
was  here  avoided  ;  but  practically,  from  hav- 
ing few  new  sources  to  draw  from,  the 
improvement  is  less  marked  than  %ould  be 
wished,  and  the  barbarous  curtailing  of  good 
hymns  (for  want,  we  suppose,  of  courage  to 
break  boldly  enough  through  the  old  Procrus- 
tean system  of  **  three  verses  and  the  Glona 
Patri,*'  which  the  prolixity  and  pointlessness 
of  Tate  and  Brady  had  entailed  upon  us)  is 
very  disappointing.  However  large  the  cir- 
culation of  these  two  books,  they  left  many 
persons  unsatisfied.  What  the  Society  had 
failed  to  do  well  was  taken  up  by  numberless 
individuals,  some  to  do  better,  many  worse ; 
and  there  cannot  be  less  than  two  hundred 
hymnals  now  in  use,  all  published  within  the 
last  thirty  years. 

So  &r  up  to  the  present  time.  Most  hap- 
pily and  most  wisely,  the  subject  has  been 
left  hitherto  to  individuals  to  work  out.  The 
field  has  been  left  open,  and  an  inducement 
thereby  offered  to  all  to  work  freely  and  do 
their  best.  We  have  thus  obtained  a  large 
number  of  hymns  of  an  improved  tone,  and 
showing  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  generally.  A  very  slight  com- 
parison of  what  we  have  and  what  we  know 
now  with  the  resources  and  knowledge  of 
thirty  years  ago  will  satisfy  us  that,  in  spite 
of  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  present  system, 
much  good  has  come  of  it  If  it  has  left 
much  to  be  done — perhaps  much  to  be  un- 
done— yet  it  has  done  not  a  little  already ;  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  great  improvement  mani- 
fest^ in  the  interesting  collection  of  *  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern'  which  stands  last  upon 
our  list.     Numberless  hymns  have  been  thus 


elicited,  original  and  translated,  which  would 
never  have  seen  the  light  under  other  cir- 
cumstances ;  they,  have  been  sifted  through 
the  various  tastes  of  compilers,  and  tested 
further  by  being  submitted  to  popular  use. 
Some  have  fully  established  their  popularity, 
some  have  been  as  clearly  rejected.  But  a 
multiplicity  of  collections  quite  overwhelming 
---consequent  confusion  and  corruption  of 
hymns — a  breach  of  uniformity  more  rexa- 
tious  now  than  ever,  because  of  the  easy 
intercourse  between  different  localities — 
charges  of  heterodoxy — appeals  to  the  Bishops 
— suppression  of  hymns — platform  tirades  and 
newspaper  controversies — all  together  cry 
aloud  for  some  '  amendment  and  regulation.* 

Complaints  agaiifst  many  of  the  existing 
Hymn-books  are  but  too  well  foimded.  We 
should  rather  eschew  the  responsibility  of 
disturbing  the  confidence  of  congregations 
by  pointmg  out,  without  being  able  to  re- 
medy, the  graver  errors  of  doctrine  in  the 
books  put  into  their  hands;  but  offences 
most  glaring  against  taste,  reverence,  con- 
sistency, and  even  grammar,  abound  to  an 
incredible  extent.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  most  compilers 
have  started  without  any  clear  conception  of 
what  is  a  hymn.  It  is  an  error  as  old  as  the 
days  of  St  Augustine,  who  has  laid  down  a 
definition  of  a  hymn  which,  if  applied  to 
many  of  our  books,  would  leave  behind  a 
very  small  residuum.  A  hymn,  he  tells  os, 
must  be  Upraise — the  praise  of  Ood — and  this 
in  the  form  of  song.^ 

That  hymns  should  be  addressed  to  God 
one  would  not  expect  to  find  doubted ;  yet 
practically  this  rule  has  been  set  aside,  not 
only  by  those  whose  doctrine  and  custom 
sanction  invocations  of  saints,  but  by  others 
who  have  been  led  to  do  so  by  mere  love  of 
poetry.  Bishop  Heber  frequently  fell  into 
this  snare,  as  in  his 

^  Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  mominfc, 
Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  os  thine  aid ; 
Star  of  the  East  the  horizon  adorning. 

Guide  where  our  Infant  Redeemer  is  laid.' 

« 

How  surprising  it  is  that  Pope's  celebrated 
apostrophe  to  his  soul — 

*  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame  I'  &<J. — 

and  Toplady's 

*  Deathless  Principle!  arise  I'  &c — 

should  ever  be  admitted  as  appropriate  to 
the  worship  of  God,  grand  though  they  be 
as  poetry.  And  this  brings  ns  to  the  third 
point  in  the  definition,  namely,  that  a  hymn 
must  be  in  the  form  of  wvig  ;  for  song  is  not 
poetry. 

Addison's  well-known  paraphrase — 
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*  The  spadons  firmament  on  high, 
With  all  the  bine  ethereal  skj, 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  firarae, 
Their  Great  Original  proolainj,'  &c.  &o. — 

if  it  is  poetry,  is  certainly  not.  song,  yet  has 
been  brought  by  old  associations  into  many 
Hymn-books. 

Happy  wonld  it  be  both  for  writer  and 
leader  if  these  were  the  only  offences  against 
which  we  have  to  protest.  It  is  a  painful 
thing  to  speak  reproachfdlly  of  labours  of 
love,  when  they  are  spoilt  and  tend  to  spoil 
by  errors  of  taste  and  judgment;  yet  the 
hidden  wound  is  the  most  dangerous,  and  to 
be  cared  must  be  uncovered ;  and  our  pro- 
posed amendment  of  hymns  ought  not  to  be 
marred  by  passing  over  the  faults  of  well- 
intentioned  but  ill-judging  compilers. 

The  following  breacnes  of  good  taste  and 
reverence  must  be  truly  lamentable  in  their 
effects  on  the  undisciplined  mind,  and  as 
truly  repulsive  to  persons  of  education  : — 

*The  world,  with  Sin  and  Satan, 
In  vain  our  march  opposes ; 
By  Thee  we  shall  break  through  them  all, 
And  Hng  the  song  of  Moses. 


*  My  God,  till  I  received  Thy  stroke, 
Eow  like  a  least  toas  if 


'  Lord,  break  these  bars  that  thus  confine. 

These  chains  that  ^1  me  so ; 
Sav  to  that  ugly  jailer.  Sin, 
"  Loose  him  and  let  him  go." ' 

And  these,  let  it  be  observed,  are  from  no 
obsolete  collections,  but  from  hymnals  in  use 
in  churches,  and  advertised  for  sale  within 
the  last  twelvemonth. 

Another  common  fault  in  hymnals  of  a 
certain  class  is  one  which  is  inconsistent  in 
Englishmen,  whose  national  boast  has  ever 
been  manliness,  and  inexcusable  in  Churchmen 
possessed  of  a  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  the 
language  and  tone  of  which  are  unequalled 
in  noble  simplicity.  To  deny  a  place  to 
healthy  sentiment,  would  be  to  reject  a  ^ft 
of  the '  Almighty ;  but  surely  the  followmg 
puerilities  and  prettyisms  are  unbearable : — 

'  The  Infancy  of  Jesus. 
*  Dear  little  One  I  how  sweet  Thou  art  I 

Thin©  eyes  how  bright  they  shine  I 
So  bright  they  almost  seem  to  speak 
When  Mary's  look  meets  Thine  I 

Jesus  1  dear  Babe;  those  tiny  hands 

That  play  with  Mary's  hair 
The  weight  of  all  the  mighty  worlds 

This  very  moment  bear.' 

*  The  True  Shepherd. 

'  I  was  wandering  and  weary 

When  my  Saviour  came  unto  me ; 
For  the  ways  of  sin  grew  dreary, 
And  the  world  had  ceased  to  woo  me ; 


And  I  thought  I  heard  Him  say, 
As  He  came  along  the  way, 

O  silly  sools,  come  near  me  I 

My  sheep  should  never  fear  me  I 

I  am  the  Shepherd  True. 

»  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

He  took  me  on  His  shoulder. 

And  tenderly  He  kissed  me ; 
He  bade  my  love  be  bolder, 

And  said  how  He  had  missed  me. 
And  I  thought,'  &c.  &o. 

The  following  words  put  into  the  month 
of  the  Saviour,  yet  to  be  rehearsed  by  the 
people,  are  from  a  hymn  on  the  text,  *  She  is 
not  dead,  but  sleepeth  :' — 

' "  Refreshed  by  still  waters,  in  green  pastures 
fed. 
The  day  is  gone  by;  lam  making  thy  led''* ' 

In  keeping  with  these,  but  n6t  with  a  duly 
reverent  approach  to  God,  are  such  epithets 
profusely  applied  to  Christ  as  *  sweet'  and 
*  dear,'  which  no  man  would  use  in  supplica- 
tion to  an  equal  of  like  nature  with  himself; 
and  the  free  use  of  the  word  Jbhovah,  '  the 
incommunicable  name,'  for  which  the  He- 
brews and  all  Christian  translators  after  them 
ever  substituted  *Lord.'  The  many  lesser 
offences  in  English  hymns  must  have  often 
tried  the  patience,  and  disturbed  the  devotion, 
of  worshippers;  but  Iheir  name  is  Legion, 
and  they  set  at  defiance  every  rule  in  turn  of 
grammar,  rhyme,  metre,  and  good  sense. 
Here  are  two  short  extracts,  the  would-be 
pathos  of  which  is  most  provoking  : — 

*  Nay,  I  cannot  let  Thee  go 
Till  a  blessing  Thou  be&tow; 
Do  not  turn  away  Thy  face. 
Mine's  an  urgent  pressing  ease.'* -^Newton. 

'  Behold  a  stranger  at  the  door  I 
He  gently  knocks ;  has  knocked  before ; 
Has  waited  long ;  is  waiting  still ; 
Tou  use  no  other  friend  so  iW 

The  manifest  inconsistency  of  setting  a 
congregation  to  sing  hymns  of  a  purely  and 
personally  experimental  character  has  been 
most  strangely  overlooked.  The  earlier 
hymn-books  teem  with  examples  of  this 
public  self-anatomy,  e.  g.  ;-^ 

*  What  sinners  value,  I  resign.' 

*  How  long  the  time  since  Christ  began 

To  call  in  vain  on  me ! 
Deaf  to  His  warning  voice  I  ran 
Through  paths  of  vanity.' 

Or  Newton's : — 

'  'Tis  a  point  I  long  to  know ; 

Oft  it iMiuses  anxious  thought; 
Do  I  love  the  Lord  or  no?  t 

Am  I  His,  or  am  IzBibfe^VjrUOQie 
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Can  this  bo  a  legacy  left  us  by  the  high- 
pew  system,  when  men,  cartained  in  oak  and 
red  baize,  may  have  thought  they  came  to 
church  for  their  private  orisons? 

We  leave  to  divines  the  errors  of  doctrine 
which  have  crept  in  unawares  from  all  sides 
with  the  subtle  flow  of  the  metre, — the  pill 
of  heresy  silvered  with  rhyme.  It  is  a  sad 
truth,  that  every  one  who  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  obvious  teaching  of  the  Prayer- 
book  and  Articles  has  sought  a  vent  for  his 
opinions  in  a  hymn-book..  The  Calvinist  has 
Oalvinized,  and  the  sympathizer  with  Rome 
has  Romanized,  the  services  of  his  Church  by 
his  hymns;  and  although  good  theologians 
would  no  more  think  of  grounding  an  argu- 
ment on  a  hymn  than  on  an  impassioned 
sermon,  yet  the  unwary  may  easily  imbibe 
false  notions  from  either. 

We  leave  to  the  working  parish-priest  the 
duty  of  guarding  against  fine  writing  to  the 
detriment  of  that  plainness  of  speech  so 
essential  to  the  poor,  yet  so  unaccountably 
forgotten  by  those  would-be  specially-popular 
writers  the  Methodists,  who  think  nothing  of 
using  *  ineffable/  *  omnipotent,'  '  beauteous,' 
*  timorous,'  and  the  like,  instead  of  their  com- 
mon synonyms,  and  indulge  freely  in  such 
stilted  phrases  as — 

^  Infinite  grace  I  Almighty  charms ! 
Stand  in  araaze,  ye  rolling  skies,'  &c. ; 

and  often,  in  consequence,  come  down  sud- 
denly to  a  bathos  all  the  worse  by  contrast, 


*  Shoot,  O  earth,  in  rapturous  song, 
Let  your  strains  be  9%oee^  and  strong. 

*  At  sign  of  Him  yon  Seraphs  bright 

Exulting  dap  their  wings,'' 

We  leave  to  the  church  musician  the 
innumerable  cases  of  false  accentuation,  mere- 
ly stating  from  experience  that  many  lines 
convey  a  different  sense,  when  accented 
musically,  from  that  which  the  author,  who 
only  read  his  lines,  intended ;  many  are  left 
with  no  sense  at  all. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  us  and  the  reader 
to  pass  from  this  fault-finding,  to  discover,  if 
possible,  the  causes  on  one  side,  and  the 
remedy  on  the  other.  The  primary  cause 
we  take  to  be  this : — We  have  started  to 
provide  hymns  without  what  military  men 
would  call  *  a  basis  of  operations ;'  and  this 
not  because  we  have  it  not,  but  because  we 
have  overlooked  it.  We  have  compiled  hym- 
nals ad  nauseam  upon  all  sorts  of  plans,  while 
we  had  in  our  hands  a  frame-work  asking  to 
be  furnished,  and  offering  a  principle  for  our 
guidance  in  which  all  agree.  We  went  on 
as  if  a  hymn-book  was  to  be  an  independent 


service-book,  instead  of  beinff  a  complement 
to  the  Prayer-book;  and  mus  it  happens 
that  our  hymns,  in  their  tone,  their  style, 
their  character,  and  their  spirit,  jar  sadly  with 
our  prayers  and  lessons,  whereas  they  ought 
to  form'  with  them  an  integral  part  of  one 
well-harmonized  whole.  Take,  for  example, 
a  hymn — one  in  itself  unobjectionable — from 
the  Hymn-book  of  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society.  Let  us  suppose  ourselves  in  one  of 
our  old  parish  churches,  the  very  type  of 
liturgical  worship,  consistency,  reverence,  and 
solemnity,  on'  the  Sunday  aft^r  Ascension, 
where  the  Morning  Prayer,  Litany  and  Com- 
munion Service  are  said,  it  may  be  chorally 
or  not,  so  it  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  our 
Church's  worship.  All  is  in  keeping  until 
after  the  third  collect,  when  Hymn  66  is 
given  out ;  instantly  we  must  shake  off  the 
sense  of  supplication  with  which  we  joined 
in  the  prayers,  and  make  ready  for 

*  Salvation  I  Oh  the  joyfol  sound  I 

'TIS  pleasure  to  oar  ears, 
A  sovereign  balm  for  erery  woond, 
A  cofdial  for  our  fears.' 
♦  4(     .      *  *  « 

*  Salvation  I  Let  the  echo  fly 

The  spacious  earth  around  I 
While  all  the  armies  of  the  sky 
Conspire  to  raise  the  sound.' 

And  then,  with  equal  promptitude,  we  must 
subside  from  this  apostrophe  (all  well  in  its 
place)  into,  a  state  of  mind  fitted  for  the 
solemn  invocations  of  the  Litany.  Cases  of 
this  kind  are  common  enough,  if  not  quite  so 
bad ;  and  we  leave  it  to  the  compilers  who 
provide,  and  the  clergy  who  select,  the 
nymns,  to  decide  who  is  most  to  blame.  We 
would  earnestly  urge  on  both  that  every 
hymn,  to  be  telling,  must  bo  well  placed  ;  that 
it  must  bear  a  relation,  not  only  to  the  whole 
service  of  the  day,  but  to  that  particular  part 
which  precedes  or  follows  it  ^ 

It  may  seem  to  sonie  that  all  these  restric- 
tions would  result  in  the  production  of  a 
book  of  which  it  might  be  said  (as  on^  com- 
piler complacently  says  of  his  own),  that  any 
recommendations  it  may  possess  are  chiefly 
negative  (!);  that  so  much  concession  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  many  users  would  eliminate 
all  that  is  striking  and  forcible.  It  may  be 
asked  in  reply.  Is  this  the  case  with  our 
Prayer-book?  Yet  was  not  that  subjected 
to  the  most  rigorous  revision,  and  does  it 
offend  in  any  one  of  the  above  points  ? 

This,  however,  admits  of  no  doubt,  that 
there  is  much  which  is  as  it  ought  not  to  be 
in  our  present  hymn-books ;  and  the  feeling 
is  beginning  to  gain  ground,  that,  if  we  go 
much  longer  without  change  for  the  bettor, 

we  shall  grow  worse.    A  remedy  has  already 
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been  proposed,  and  it  is  this  which  has  given 
rise  to  these  observations.  A  motion  was 
brought  before  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  early  part  of  last  year  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Coventry  (and  carried  in  the 
lower  house,  thongh  afterwards  thrown  out 
by  the  Bishops)  tirging  the  formation  of  a 
Committee  who  should  prepare  the  draft  of 
a  hymn-book  with  select  paraphrases  of  the 
Book  of  Psalma,  and  with  the  Canticles 
pointed  for  chanting,  *  which,  if  approved  by 
Convocation,  may  be  submitted  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, with  an  humble  prayer  that  she  would 
authorise  its  use  in  such  congregations  as 
may  be  disposed  to  accept  it'*  Passing  over 
all  minor  questions  as  to  the  source  and  ap- 
plication of  authority,  we  take  the  motion  as 
broadly  suggesting  the  permissive,  but  not 
enforced,  use  of  a  hymn-book  bearing  the 
'imprimatur'  of  the  Church  of  England. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  whether  this 
is  meant  to  withdraw  de  facto  the  present  as- 
sumed liberty  of  using  others,  and  to  throw 
back  all  who  are  not  *  disposed  to  accept' 
this  upon  the  Old  and  New  Versions,  which 
hitherto  alone  rejoice  in  a  Royal  licence. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  first  sight  something 
like  hardship  in  such  a  use  of  the  high  hand 
of  authority — ^Buch  an  arbitrary 

*  Overthrow, 
Crashing  and  pounding  to  dust  the  crowd  below ;' 

not  only  making  of  their  books 

*•  Bat  a  mash'd  heap,  a  hotchpotch  of  the  slain ;' 

bat  freely  selecting,  revising,  and  rearranging 
the  scattered  materials  to  construct  another, 
and  setting  at  nought  all  respect  for  their 
sole  proprietorship  in  their  own  labours. 
Their  zeal,  however,  in  the  good  cause, 
shown  in  th'eir  past  exertions,  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  an  earnest  of  their  public  spirit,  and 
a  ground  for  supposing  them  ready  to  adopt 
the  sentiment  of  •Whitgift's  last  words,  pre- 
fixed by  Bishop  Mant  to  his  own  labours  in 
this  cause — '  Pro  EcclesiA  Dei,  pro  Ecclesi& 
Dei.'  Bui  there  are  other  objections  which 
have  been  raised  to  any  authoritative  inter- 
ference in  this  matter ;  and  there  are  good 
old  prejudices  too  in  favour  of  Tate  and 
Brady,  or  the  accustomed  Hjmn-book,  which 
most  be  removed  by  some  outweighing  rea- 
sons in  favour  of  the  proposed  step.  Habit 
is  second  nature ;  and  we  have  been  so  long 
left  to  ourselves,  that  what  Mr.  Blew  calls 
Hhe  patent  defect  of  an  authorized  hymn- 
book  '  is  not  patent  to  the  generality  of  peo- 
ple. Yet  if  purity  of  doctrine  is  important ; 
if  the  motto  of  our  Church,  *•  that  we  all 

*  Th«  same  proposition  has  tince  been  eabmitted 
to  the  Convoeation  of  York. 


speeds  the  same  things^  is  to  be  retained  ;  if 
tJie  religious  tone  of  the  people  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, a  very  cursory  glance  at  existing  col- 
lections will  satisfy  us  that  some  ^  regulation ' 
is  greatly  needed.  And  it  would  be  but  con- 
sistent that  we,  who  have  a  prescribed  book 
of  prayers,  should  also  have  some  restriction 
upon  our  hymns.  Again :  the  Prayer-book 
is  itself  imperfect  without  its  complement  of 
hymns  or  anthems  ;  for,  to  pass  by  the  plain 
recognition  of  such  singing  in  the  Rubric,  we 
may  fairly  test  the  perfection  of  anything  by 
a  comparison  with  its  professed  model,  espe- 
cially when  to  that  model  it  stands  in  the 
relation  of  an  oflfspring.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  the  pre-Reformation  Prayer- 
books,  after  the  pattern  of  which  ours  was 
framed,  had  their  regular  arrangement  of 
metrical  hymns  throughout.  And  it  was  by 
no  means  the  intention  of  the  Reformers  to 
deprive  us  of  these,  at  once  the  most  popu- 
lar and  least  corrupt  parts  of  the  old  services. 
Cranmer  himself  tried  his  hand  upon  the 
'  Salve  festa  dies,'  but  gave  it  up  in  despair, 
writing  to  the  King,  *  that,  as  his  English 
veAes  wanted  the  grace  and  facility  which 
he  could  wish  they  had,'  he  c^ytved  of  *  his 
Majesty  that  he  would  cause  some  other  to 
do  them  in  more  pleasant  English  and  verse.' 
It  would  further  be  diflScult  to  discover  a 
reason  for  our  differing  in  this  point  from 
almost  every  national  Church.  Eastern  and 
Western,  Greek  and  Russian,  Roman  and  Re- 
formed, are  richly  provided  by  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  and  why  not  the  Anglican? 
One  of  our  own  offshoots,  the  Church  in 
America,  put  forth  her  selection  seventy 
years  ago,  and  that  in  Scotland  recently.  To 
those  who  think  it  an  insuperable  evil  to 
shut  out  for  ever,  or  at  least  for  a  long  time, 
the  inspirations  of  a  future  Ken,  a  Cowper, 
a  Wesley,  or  a  Keble,  it  may  be  answered 
that  the  same  argument  would  have  pre- 
vented the  fixing  of  all  prayere;  and  that 
hymns  of  real  merit  hereafter  composed 
may  be  at  some  future  time  adopted  by  com- 
petent authority.  To  those  again  among 
the  clergy  who  would  say,  with  the  late  Mr. 
Newland,  *If  I  am  not  to  be  trusted  in  the 
selection  of  hymns,  neither  am  I  to  be  trusted 
in  composing  sermons,'  we  should  say  that 
not  only  docs  this  also  prove  too  much,  for 
it  is  equally  applicable  to  prayeA ;  but  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  that  which  is 
spoken  to  the  people  as  the  expression  of  the 
preacher's  thoughts,  and  that  which  is  put 
into  the  mouths  of  the  congregation  to  be 
rehearsed  as  the  words  of  the  Church  in 
worship  of  which  they  are  a  part 

But  assuming  this  question  settled  in  the 
aflBrmative,  and  a  committee  of  divines, 
poets,   musicians,    and   ritualists    appointed 
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to  this  work,  they  have  a  task  before  them 
that  no  one  can  estimate  until  he  has 
sounded  the  depth  and  width  of  the  sub- 
ject himself.  Hymns  have  a  historjr,  a  phi- 
losophy, and  a  literature  of  their  own. 
Hymnology  has  its  roots  in  the  beginnings 
of  history,  its  branches  are  co-extensive  with 
Christendom,  and  it  requires  a  special  study 
which  has  never  yet  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
It  is  a  subject  of  no  little  importance  to  the 
purity  and,  may  we  add  ?  the  popularity  of 
religion.  Yet  it  is  far  from  being  a  merely 
popular,  transient,  and  superficial  matter: 
the  well-known  saying  of  the  politician, 
^  Let  me  make  a  people*s  ballads,  and  let  who 
will  make  their  laws,'  has  its  counterpart  in 
religion ;  for  all  leaders  of  religious  move- 
ments, from  Arius  to  Wesley,  have  borne  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  hymns  are  more  power^ 
ful  in  fixing  reli^ous  dogmas,  and  guiding 
religious  feeling,  m  the  minds  of  the  people 
than  any  other  mode  of  teaching.  What  is 
powerful  for  good  may  be,  and  often  has 
Deen,  more  powerful  for  ill;  and  it  is  not 
always  that^  which  is  positively  evil,  but  (pe- 
quently  that  which  is  negatively  and  poorly 
good,  that  wirks  most  harm.  It  is  well  then 
tnat  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  necessity 
of  a  more  extended  view  of  hymnology  in 
those  who  undertake  the  proposed  task  than 
has  yet  been  generally  taken  of  it 

A  considerable  number  of  the  hymns 
already  in  use  in  the  English  language  owe 
their  origin,  more  or  less  directly,  in  the 
various  degrees  of  *  translation,'  *  paraphrase,' 
and  *  imitation,'  to  the  inspirations  of  other 
ages  and  other  lands ;  but  hitherto  we  have 
gone  only  as  chance  gleaners,  and  our  gather- 
ing have  been  scanty,  and  partially  chosen  ; 
it  is  time  we  went  as  a  Church  and  a  nation, 
and  boldly  laid  claim  to  our  rights,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  great  brotherhood,  to  a  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  common  -store.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  worth  while  to  take  a  rapid 
general  suWey  of  the  hymnology  of  foreign 
churches ;  and  we  hope  our  readers  will  not 
be  startled  when  they  are  told  that  they  are 
to  be  carried  oflf  to  Jerusalem  and  Antioch, 
and  brought  home  gradually  by  Corinth  and 
Milan,  through  France,  Spam,  and  Germany, 
in  search  of  such  apparently  homely  things 
as  hymns.  ^ 

1.  The  Sihrew  hymns  lay  first  claim  to 
our  notice,  not  only  by  right  of  their  su- 
preme antiquity,  but  as  being  enshrined  in 
the  Sacred  Volume.  They  fall  naturally 
into  three  classes  :  1.  The  occasional  pieces, 
scattered  up  and  down  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  2.  The  authorized  collection  of 
the  Jews  themselves,  known  as  the  Psalms  of 
David,  gathered  together,  probably  out  of  a 
vast  number,  of  which  the  rest,  being  rejected 


as  uninspired,  have  been  lost ;  and  3.  The 
hymns  of  the  New  Testament, — the  Ma^i- 
ficat,  the  Nunc  dimittis,  and  the  Benedictns. 
Of  the  first  class  Dr.  Neale  gives  a  cata- 
logue in  his  *  Commentary '  (Diss.  I.)  of 
more  than  seventy,  as  they  are  found  ar- 
ranged in  the  Mozarabic  Bfeviary  to  be  used 
as  Canticles.  The  best  known  are  the  two 
Songs  of  Moses  (Exodus  xv.  1-19 ;  Deut. 
xxxii.  1-12),  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judges 
v.),  of  Balaam  (Numbers  xxiii.),  of  Hannah 
(1  Samuel  ii.  1-10),  and  of  Job  (xix.  25-27). 
With  the  exception  of  the  last,  which  n 
sung  by  the  priest  in  our  Burial  Service,'  the 
Church  of  England  has  not  adopted  any  of 
these ;  and  very  few  are  sufiSciently  general 
in  their  allusions  to  be  fitted,  without  a  some- 
what strained  interpretation,  to  our  times 
and  circumstances.^  Some  one  or  two,  how- 
ever, have  been  successfully  rendered  in 
English  metre,  as,  for  instance,  Isaiah's 
Hymn  (Hi.  7,  8),  by  Dr.  Watts,  in  his 

*  How  beauteoos  are  their  feet 
Who  stand  on  Zion's  hiU  I ' 

As  regards  the  Psalms  and  New  Testa- 
ment Hymns,  we  are  saved  further  trouble ; 
for  our  Church  has  already  appropriated  and 
recast  in  our  own  tongue  the  whole  of  these 
glorious  outpourings  of  the  prophet-poets  of 
the  old  dispensation,  and,  so  to  say,  put  the 
mark  of  Christianity  upon  them  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  *  Gloria  Patri  Filio,'  Ac,  at  the 
end  of  each ;  the  Psalter  is  recited  through- 
out by  us  every  month,  and  the  Canticles 
daily  in  turn..  With  this,  then,  we  should 
have  omitted  further  notice  of  Jewish  hymn- 
o\ogy ;  but  that  we  fancy  we  hear  some  of 
our  readers  ask,  perhaps  with  some  indigna- 
tion, whether  we  have  forgotten  the  metrical 
versions  of  the  Psalms.  We  have  not  for- 
gotten them — we  never  shall :  we  know 
that  every  notion  of  metrical  singing  in  Eng- 
land was  for  two  centuries  funded  upon  and 
limited  by  *Sternhold  and  Hopkins,'  or 
*  Tate  and  Brady ; '  but  surely  the  days  of 
the  *  versions '  are  numbered.  H*ve  we  not 
already  in  our  most  beautiful  Prayer-book 
translation  all  the  sublimity,  poetry,  devo- 
tional pathos,  and  innate  music  of  the  Psalter, 
fully  preserved  in  it^  original  form,  and  that 
form  not  only  the  best  suited  to  its  spirit,  but 
in  its  rhythmical  cadence  and  fitness  for  mu- 
sical recitation  unequalled  by  the  smoothest 
metre  ?  The  world  is  indebted  to  our  own 
Bishop  Lowth  for  the  discovery  that  the 
Psalms  (and  we  may  add  the  Canticles^  are 
written  in  a  most  complete  system  of  rhyth- 
mical arrangement,  guided  not  by  sound  but 
by  sense — thought  answering  to  thought^ 
and  sentence  to  sentence,  instead  of  line  to 
line,  and  ending  to  ending.    The  96th  Psalm 
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and  the  Magnificat  have  been  pointed  out  as 
good  examples,  especially  the.  7th  and  8th 
verses  of  the  latter,  which  are  cases  of  anti- 
thetical parallelism : — 

He  hath  pot  down 

from  their  seat    =  And  hatii  exalted. 
The  mighty  =  The  homble  and  meek. 

The  hungry  =  The  rich. 

He  hath  filled  with 

good  things         =  He  hath  sent  empty  away. 

Mo6t  happily  for  us,  this  character  of  the 
originals  has  been  admirably  retained  in  our 
Anthorized  Versions,  both  in  the  Bible  and 
Prayer-book;  and  one  cannot  help  feeling 
the  fitness  of  their  parallel  structure  for  the 
aotiphonal  chanting  of  our  choirs ;  and^  with- 
out doubt,  these  were  written  for  some  like 
method  of  singing  {see  1  Samuel  xviii.  7) ; 
bat  this  very  fitness  for  the  one  makes  them 
unfit  for  the  other  method ;  for  how  improba- 
ble, and  indeed  impossible,  it  must  be,  as  the 
learned  and  judicious  Archdeacon  Evans  ob- 
ser^'es,  that  a  rhythmical  structure  of  parallel 
thoughts  should  co-exist  with  a  metrical 
stmctnre  of  words !  Let  any  one,  for  instance, 
seek — it  will  be  in*  vain — for  any  marked 
parallelism  in  Tate  and  Brady's  metrical 
Magnificat 

We  readily  allow  that  here  and  there  a 
happy  paraphrase,  whether  from  the  Old  and 
Xew  Versions,  or  from  the  many  others  that 
have  appeared  at  different  times,  might  claim 
a  place  as  an  independent  hynm,  including  of 
course  the  *  Old  Hundredth;'  but  we  must 
confess  that  we  see  little  reason  to  dwell 
longer  upon  the  metrical  Psalms  as  a  source 
for  supplying  any  considerable  portion  of 
such  a  collection  as  we  need,  and  still  less  as 
having  any  claim  to  stand  as  a  distinct  branch 
of  our  hymnology,  as  contemplated  in  the 
motion  of  Archdeacon  Sandford  mentioned 
above.  It  is,  no  doubt,  their  Scriptural  origin 
that  has  led  hiUi«rto  to  this  distinction  ;  but 
this  same  reasoning  would  include  all  the 
Scotch  and  other  paraphrases  of  passages  of 
Scripture,  such  as  Morrison^s — 

'•  The  race  that  long  in  darkness  sat  ;* 
the  hymn — 

*  Thou  (Jod,  all  honour,  glory,  power,' 
from  the  Revelations ;  and, 
*  While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night' 

Indeed  the  &ct  that  the  Psalms  form  part 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ought  to  make  us  all 
the  more  unwilling  to  subject  them  to  the 
dilation  which  is  unavoidable  in  rendering 
them  into  metre. 

Bat  we  cannot  dismiss  thetaetrical  Psalms 
without  calling  them  to  account  for  the  ob- 


jectionable supremacy  which  the  organ  has 
established  for  itself  over  the  choir  and  con- 
gregation :  we  are  convinced  that  if  the  words 
of  our  old  metrical  Psalmody  had  been  at  all 
worthy  of  their  subject,  they  would  have 
coerced  the  music  to  adapt  itself  accordingly ; 
and  we  should  have  been  spared  thcMncon- 
gruity  of  the  poorest  and  most  prosaic,  as 
well  as  the  most  bombastic  lines  of  psalms 
and  hymns  being  made  a  conveyance  for  such 
tunes  as  Cambridge  New,  Devizes,  Ports- 
mouth, <fec ;  if  indeed  such  tunes  would  ever 
have  come  into  existence. 

Who^could  endure  to  hear  and  sing  hymnft, 
the  meaning  and  force  of  which  he  really 
felt — set,  as  they  frequently  have  been,  to 
melodies  from  the  Opera,  and  even  worse,  or 
massacred  by  the  repetition  of  the  end  of 
each  stanza,  no  matter  whether  or  not  the 
grammar  and  sense  were  consistent  with 
itf — not  to  mention  the  memorable  cases  of 


and 


*  -r-My  poor  pol — 

My  poor  pol — 

My  poor  polluted  heart ;' 

•  —Our  Great  Sal— 

9ur  Great  Salvation  comes !' 


In  leaving  the  Hebrew  Psalms  and  Hymns 
we  make  a  great  stride,  passing  from  Jevnek 
to  Christian  hymnology,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  from  hymns  in  which  Christianity 
is  latent  under  prophecy  and  figure  to  those 
in  which  it  appears  as  a  present  fact  From 
the  very  earliest  date,  after  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, we  find  the  Church  using  certain  an- 
thems, mostly,  as  we  might  expect,  taken 
from  Scripture,  and  formmg,  together  with 
the  Canticles,  a  link  between  apostolic  and 
post-apostolic  times;  being  partly  inspired, 
partly  uninspired  compositions.  They  in- 
clude the  Tersanctus  or  Triumphal  Hymn — 

'Holy,  Holy,  Holy,; 

from  Isaiah  (vi.  8)  ;  the  Benedicite,  or  Song 
of  the  Three  Children,  from  Daniel  (iii. ;  see 
Ps.  cxlviii.) ;  and  the  Angelic  Hymn, 

*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,* 

from  St  Luke  (ii.),  with  and  without  the  ad- 
ditions, as  in  our  Communion  Service,  which 
was  originally,  and  in  the  Greek  Church  is 
now,  used  as  an  ordinary  morning  hymn  :  to 
these  may  be  added  an  evening  nymn*  cor- 
responding to  this  last,  and  various  forms  of 
the  'Gloria  Patri.'  All,  but  one,  of  these 
have  been  adopted,  we  believe,  universally 
throughout  Christendom,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  all  the  languages  of  its  public  worship. 


•  ;  L>Ta  Apofltolice;  p.  V%,|§.b}^it^iefPi^- 
hamB 'Ongines,  xuL  11,  6.  O 
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But  for  the  treasures  of  post-apostolic  hymn- 
ology  we  must  carry  our  search  into  the 
various  collections  indigenous  to  each  branch 
of  the  Church ;  and  starting  as  we  did  from 
the  Holy  City,  wo  find  ourselves  first  in  that 
country  the  metropolitical  honours  of  which 
she  now  shared  with  Antioch,  and  whose 
language  had  been  already  Jong  adopted  by 
her  own  people  in  the  place  of  their  native 
Hebrew. 

2.  Syria  is  rich  in  hymns ;  but  they,  are 
as  yet  little  known  in  the  West,  and  we  are 
scarce  able  to  do  more  than  draw  attention 
to  their  existence.  The  metrical  writings  of 
the  father  of  Syriac  sacred  pbetry,  8t.  Eph- 
raem,  are  accessible  in  some  measure  to  Eng- 
lish readers  through  the  translations  of  Dr. 
Burgess  and  Mr.  Morris ;  and  a  selection 
from  the  Service-books  of  various  dioceses  are 
given  with  Latin  renderings  by  Daniel  in  his 
*  Thesaurus.'  The  veil  is,  therefore,  as  yet 
only  partially  drawn  from  them ;  yet  as  it 
discloses  many  hymns  of  exceeding  beauty, 
it  would  be  at  the  risk  of  much  loss  that  we 
should  neglect  them.  Moreover,  we  cannot 
forget  that  this  language  has,  in  all  matters 
of  religion,  a  prime  claim  to  our  attention 
as  the  language  of  the  chosen  peo^e  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  appearing,  and  conse- 
quently that  in  which  He  spake  as  never  man 
spake.  *  Hac  lingu4,'  says  Bishop  Beveridge 
in  summing  up  its  claims  to  our  study,  '  5ogo- 
Xo^^ia  Angelica  modulata  (utpote  pastoribus 
intellecta)  :  hac  promissio  Spiritus  et  vitse 
eternae  facta;  hac  omnes  Cbristi  conciones 
prsadicat8B;  hac  Sacramenta  institnta;  hac 
verba  Servatoris  nostri  de  cruce  prolata; 
Yerbo,  haec  Ipsi  Christo  vernacula.  Quis 
non  edisceret?' 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of 
Christian  hymnolocy,  that  in  more  than  one 
case  the  first  incitement  to  hymn-writing 
among  the  orthodox  is  said  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  heretical  communities  which  had 
separated  from  them.  It  was  so  in  Syria.  A 
certain  Bardesanes  of  Edessa,  founder  of  a 
school  of  Gnostics  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  seeking  a  popular  means  of  spread- 
ing his  heresy,  hit  upon  the  experiment  of 
hymns,  of  which  he  wrote  near  two  hundred. 
His  son  Harmon i us,  a  learned  musician,  fol- 
lowed vigorously  his  father's  leading,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  perni- 
cious effects  upon  the  orthodoxy  of  the  peo- 
ple had  become  so  manifest  that  Ephraem,  a 
monk  and  deacon  of  Edessa,  upon  tne  maxim 
that  *  fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri,'  not  only  be- 
gan to  write  orthodox  hymns  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  his  opponents,  but,  turning 
their  own  weapons  upon  them,  he  set  them 
to  the  tunes  of  Harraonius ;  and  so  success- 
ftil  was  he  that  his  hymns  hold  their  place  to 


this  day,  while  those  of  his  adversary  are  not. 
*The  Syrians,'  says  Asseman  (quoted  by  Dr. 
Burgess),  *  attribute  to  Ephi-aem  alone  12,000 
songs;  the  Copts  14,000.'  So  much  for 
quantity.  Of  thei»  quality  it  may  be  said 
tnat,  tried  by  the  standard  of  Greeks,  Latins, 
or  any  other  that  we  know,  they  will  not  be 
found  wanting.  Dr.  Burgess  only  knows  of 
two  hymns  extant  of  a  date  previous  to  Eph- 
raem, namely,  two  by  Simeon  Bishop  of 
Seleucia  in  296;  but  those  who  followed 
him,  Baloeus  his  disciple,  Isaac  Magnus  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  Jacob  Bishop 
of  Sarug  in  519,  are  all  voluminous  metricai 
writers,  either  of  hymns  or  homilies;  for 
these  Eastern  teachers  poured  forth  their 
very  sermons  in  verse,  after  the  manner  of 
their  inspired  predecessors  of  the  same  conn- 
try,  the  prophets  of  Judah  and  Israel.  Of 
this  we  have  a  noble  example,  now  within 
reach  of  English  readers  through  Dr.  Bur- 
gess's translation,  the  *  Repentance  of  Nine- 
veh.' The  originals,  though  not  these  trans- 
lations, are  metrical.  The  following  is  an 
Easter  Hymn  of  St  Ephraem  : — 

*  Blessed  be  the  Messisfh, 
Who  hath  given  us  a  hope, 
That  the  dead  shall  live ; 
And  hath  assured  oar  race, 
That  when  it  hath  suffered  dissolution, 
It  shall  be  renewed. 

Listen,  O  mortal  men, 

To  the  mystery  of  the  Besurrection; 

Which  was  once  oonoejaled ; 

Behold  it  is  now  proclaimed  abroad 

In  this  latter  age 

In  the  Holy  Ohuroh. 

,Por  Jesus  then  became 
A  sojourner  with  Death 
For  the  space  of  three  days, 
And  set  at  liberty  his  captives, 
And  laid  waste  his  encampment, 
And  retarui  d  [the  spoils]  to  our  race. 

For  before  that  time 

Death  by  this  was  made  arrogant. 

And  boasted  himself  of  it : — 

*'  Behold  Priests  and  King^ 

Lie  bound  by  me 

In  the  midst  of  my  prisons." 

A  mighty  war 

Game  without  warning 

Against  the  tyrant  Death ; 

And,  as  a  robber, 

The  shouts  [of  the  foe]  overtook  him, 

And  humbled  his  glory. 

The  dead  perceived 

A  sweet  savour  of  life 

In  the  midst  of  Hades ; 

And  they  began  to  spread  the  ^ad  tidings 

Among  one  «nother, 

That  l^eir  hj^^j^f^^yaQComplished.^ 
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From  the  beginning  [of  the  world] 

Death  had  dominion 

Over  mortal  men : 

Until  there  arose 

The  Migh^  One 

And  abolifihed  his  pride. 

His  voice  then  came, 

Like  heavy  thnnder, 

Among  mortal  men ; 

And  He  proclaimed,  the  glad  tidings, 

That  they  were  set  at  lil^rty^ 

From  their  bondage.' 

Burgm's  Syriac  Eymnt^  p.  77.| 

There  is  a 'decided  Orientalism  about  them, 
some  of  them  having  also  a  tendency  to  fall 
into  the  antithetic  parallelism  of  the  anoient 
Hebrews,  which  might  interfere  with  their 
being  transferred  into  Western  metre.  Some 
of  the  beautiful  sentiments  and  figurative  ex- 
pressions of  the  Syriac  hymn(^raphers  have, 
however,  tempted  us  to  try  a  metrical  imita- 
tion of  a  baptismal  hymn  from  the  Office 
used  at  Jerusalem  : — 

*  Glad  sight  I  the  Holy  Church 
Spreads  forth  her  wings  of  love, 
To  welcome  to  her  breast  a  child. 
Begotten  from  above. 

Begotten  at  the  font 
By  God  the  Spirit's  power, 
A  gentle  lamb  from  Satan  snatched 
In  childhood's  helpless  hour. 

E'en  now  around  the  font, 
Unseen  by  mortal  eye, 
Biiglfk  ministering  angels  watch 
The  wondrous  mystery. 

There  to  receive  their  charge 
In  readiness  they  stand. 
And  long  to  guide  its  feeble  steps 
To  their  own  happy  land. 

And  all  the  host  of  heaven 
Rejoice  before  the  Lord, 
To  see  one  child  of  fallen  man 
A  child  of  God  restored. 

How  true  o'er  Jordan's  stream        * 
The  Baptist's  words  proclaim— 
*'  Behold,  One  greater  shall  baptize 
With  spirit  and  with  flame  I'^ 

Once  by  the  stream  discerned 
Were  Gideon's  chosen  band ; 
Now  by  the  font  Christ  marks  His  own. 
Within  His  courts  to  stand. 

Pj%i8e  Him  who  made  ;• — ^praise  Him 
Who  did  redeem  our  race ; 
Praise  Him  who  us  doth  sanctify 
With  pure  baptismal  grace. 
•  Amen.'— i>an.  iii.  226. 

Following  the  westward  course  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  shall  find  that  hymnology,  like  a 
wave  of  the  sea  swelling  up  in  its  wake, 
wiled   successively  through    each    conutry 


from  Judcea  to  the  Ultima  Thule  of  Britain, 
rising  to  its  height  in  each  only  when  it  was 
ebbing  away  in  the  last,  and  then  falling 
again  to  culminate  in  the  next. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Syria  its  golden  age 
was  about  the  foui-th  century,  and  perhaps 
rather  later,  Ephraem  himself  living  till  about 
380. 

3.  Contemporary  with  him  flourished  the 
earliest  Greek  hymn-writer,  St  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen  ;  but  he  by  no  means  represents  the 
highest  attainments  of  Greek  hymnology, 
which  did  not  approach  its  zenith  till  the  days 
of  Andrew,  Archbishop  of  Crete  (712);  St 
John  Damascene, /actVe  princeps  (about  750) ; 
his  contemporary,  St  Cosmas,  Bishop  of  Mai- 
uma;  and  St  Theodore  of  the  Studium 
(about  800).  The  magnificent  candns,  or 
long  hymns,  of  these  writers  are  the  glory  of 
the  Eastern  Church.  Their  compositions, 
together  with  those  of  other  more  voluminous 
writers  of  their  own  and  the  later  and  wan- 
ing times  of  Greek  Church  poetry,  take  up 
nine-tenths  of  the  contents  of  the  sixteen 
large  double-columned  quarto  volumes  of 
Service-books  almost  wholly  to  themselves. 
But  this  immense  field  of  research  is  as  yet, 
like  the  last,  but  recently  explored ;  and  all 
we  can  do  is  to  point  it  out  with  a  few  obser- 
vations culled  from  the  writings  of  the  learn- 
ed Dr.  Neale,  the  chief  English  authority  on 
the  subject. 

Their  structure  has  been  well  designated 
'harmonious  prose.'  They  are  by  our  stand- 
ard prodigiously  long ;  a  hymn  (or  *  canon') 
consisting  of  eight  odes,  and  each  of  these, 
again,  of  many  *  troparia'  or  stanzas,  from 
three  to  above  twenty.  Their  character 
varies  from  the  most  exalteil  triumphal  songs 
to  the  most  prayerful  and  penitential  aspira- 
tions. Take  for  example  the  first  verse  of  an 
o^e  which  has  found  its  way  already  into  an 
Ehglish  hymn-book  from  a  Christmas  canon 
of  St.  Cosmas : — 

*  Christ  is  bom  I  tell  forth  His  fame  1 
Christ  from  Heaven  1  His  love  proclaim  I 
Christ  on  earth  I  exalt  His  name ! 

Sing  to  the  Lord,  0  world,  with  exaltation ; 

Break  forth  in  glad  thanksgiving  every  nation  ; 
For  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously  I'  &c. 

Or  this,  the  celebrated  *  Hymn  of  Victory,' 
sung  immediately  after  midnight  on  Easter 
morning,  during  the  symbolical  ceremony  of 
lighting  of  tapers  : — 

*  'Tis  the  day  of  Resurrection ! 

Earth,  tell  it  all  abroad  I 
The  Passover  of  gladness  I 

The  Passover  of  God  I 
From  death  to  life  eternal, 

From  earth  unto  the  sky  I  . 

Our  Chbist  hath  brought  uaoye^glg 

With  hymns  of  victory!       "^     O 
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Oar  hearts  be  pure  from  evil, 

That  we  may  see  aright 
The  Lord  in  rays  eternal 

Of  Resnrrcction-light ; 
And  listening  to  His  accents. 

May  hear  so  calm  and  plain, 
His  own  '^  All  hul  I"  and  hearing, 

May  raise  the  victor  strain. 

Now  let  the  heavens  be  joyful ; 

Let  earth  her  song  begin ; 
Let  the  roond  worid  keep  triumph, 

And  all  that  is  therein  I 
Invisible  or  visible, 

Their  notes  let  all  things  blend ; 
For  Ohrist  the  Lord  hath  risen, 

Oar  joy  that  hath  no  end.' 

St.  John  of  Damascus, 

Or  again,  this  of  St  Andrew  of  Crete  : — 

*'  Ohristian  I  dost  thou  ssfi  them 

On  the  holy  ground, 
How  the  troops  of  Midiao 

Prowl  and  prowl  around  ? 
Christian !  up  and  smite  them. 

Counting  gain  but  loss ; 
Smite  them  by  the  merit 

Of  the  Holy  Cross  I 

Christian  I  dost  ihoxxfeel  them, 

How  they  work  within  ; 
JStriving,  tempting,  luring, 

Goading  into  sin? 
Christian  I  never  tremble  1 

Never  be  down-cas€  I 
Smite  them  by  the  virtue 

Of  the  Lenten  Fasti 

Christian]  dost  thou  hecvr  them. 

How  they  speak  thee  fair? 
"  Always  fast  and  vigil  ? — 

Always  watch  and  prayer?" 
Ohristian  I  answer  boldly 

"  While  I  breathe  I  pray :" 
Peace  shall  follow  battle, 

Night  shall  end  in  day.' — &c 

The  following  holds  a  middle  place  in  its 
tone,  but  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  anti- 
thetical style  of  many  ancient  hymns.  The 
translation  is  cast  in  the  prose  form  of  the 
original,  and  is  from  Dr.  Neale's  '  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms :' — 

'They  cry  to  Him  for  strength — and  from 
Him  that  was  wounded  to  the  death,  and  weak 
with  mortal  weakness  on  the  cross,  they  obtain 
might 

They  cry  to  Him  for  wisdom, — and  from  Him 
that  condescended  to  the  ignorance  of  childhood 
thev  receive  counsel  that  cannot  fail. 

They  cry  unto  Him  for  riches, — and  from  Him 
that  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head,  that  was 
born  in  the  poor  inn-manger,  and  buried  in  a 
given  grave,  they  receive  the  pearl  of  great  price. 

They  cry  to  Him  for  joy, — and  from  the  man 
of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief,  they 
receive  the  pleasures  that  are  on  His  right  hand 
for  evermore.' 

This  is  a  *  Kathisma'  (sitting^  or  interca- 
lated piece,  such  as  occurs  in  long  canons, 


when  the  people  are  allowed  to  sit  We 
cannot  leave  the  Greek  hymns  without  intro- 
ducing our  readers  to  the  '  King  of  Canons,' 
as  it  is  called,  the  Great  Mid-Lent  Canon  of 
St  Andrew  of  Crete.  But,  as  there  are  no 
less  than  300  stanzas,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  give  a  few  from  the  first  Ode : — 

*  Whence  shall  my  tears  begin  ? 

What  first-fruits  shall  I  bear 
Of  earnest  sorrow  for  ray  sin  ? 

Or  how  my  woe  declare  ? 
O  Thou  I  the  Merciful  and  Gracious  One, 
Forgive  the  foul  transgressions  I  have  done. 

With  Adam  I  have  vied, 

Yea  I  passed  him,  in  my  fall ; 
And  I  am  naked  now,  by  pride 

And  lust  made  bare^  of  all — 
Of  Thee,  O  God  I  and  that  Celestial  band, 
And  all  the  glory  of  the  Promised  Land. 

No  earthly  Eve  beguiled 

My  body  into  sin : 
A  spiritual  temptress  smiled, 

Concupiscence  within. 
Unbridled    pasdon   grasped    the   unhallowed 

sweet: 
Most  bitter — ever  bitter — was  the  meat. 

If  Adam's  righteous  doom. 

Because  he  dared  transgress 
Thy  one  decree,  lost  Eden's  bloom 

And  Eden's  loveliness : 
What  recompense,  O  Lord  I  must  I  expect, 
Who   fdl   my  life   thy  quickening   laws  ne- 
glect?'—&c. 

If  we  might  venture,  upon  a  verj  short 
acquaintance,  to  name  the  characteristics  of 
these  canons,  we  should  say  richness  and 
repose,  and  a  continuous  thread  of  Holy 
Scripture,  especially  types,  woven  into  them. 
But  we  must  a^ain  move  westward,  for  with 
St  Joseph  of  the  Studium  (830),  the  most 
prolific  of  all,  the  *  Watts  of  Qi^ece,'  as  he 
has  been  called,  the  full  tide  of  hymnological 
power  was  going  down  in  the  East,  while  in 
the  Latin  Church  it  was  last  rising  to  its 
future  magnificence. 

4.  While  Cosmas  and  his  brethren  were 
chanting  with  ease  in  the  language  from 
which  the  Church  had  from  the  first  accepted 
her  vocabulary,  the  first  fathers  of  Latin 
hymnography,  St  Ambrose,  St  Hilary,  Pru- 
dentius,.and  St  Gregory,  had  been  struggling 
with  the  difficulty  of  composing  in  a  lan- 
guage upon  which  these  Greek  words  had  to 
be  grafted  de  novo.  To  make  snch^words 
available  in  verse,  they  had  to  burst  through 
the  barriers  of  the  old  classic  Latin  prosody, 
and  find  some  metre  in  which  sucl\  indis- 
pensable Christian  words  as  *Ecclesia,'  and 
many  Latin  words  hitherto  confined  to  pwwf* 
might  be  used  to  the  glory  of  God ;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  days  of  Venantius  Fortunatoa 
(580),  our  own  venerable  Bede,  and  other 
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still  greater  masters  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centories,  that  the  new  wine  of  Christianity, 
having  *  burst  the  old  bottles,'  says  Dean 
Trench,  'was  gathered  into  nobler  chalices, 
vessels  more  fit  to  contain  it,'  than  the  arti- 
ficial measures  of  quantity  and  feet  After 
the  invention  of  what  may  be  called  Church 
metres  (ruled  by  accent)  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  rhymes,  the  flood  of  sacred  Latin 
poetiy  mounted  steadily  to  its  heiffht,  lifting 
np  with  it,  for  the  admiration  of  all  ages,  the 
names  of  St  Peter  Damian,  St  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  and  his  uncanonised  namesake 
Bernard  the  monk  of  Clugny,  Hildebert  Arch- 
bishop of  Tours,  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
Adam  of  St  Victor,  and  the  works  of  many 
more,  whose  names  are  lost  to  us ;  for  it  is'a 
carious  fact  that,  whereas  in  the  East  the 
names  of  the  authors  have  been  almost  uni- 
versally preserved  with  their  hymns  in  the 
Service-bookfl,  the  Western  hymns  whose 
authors  are  known  are  the  exception.  The 
wonderful  sequence  attributed  to  Thomas  of 
Celano,  *'  Dies  irse,  dies  ilia,' '  the  most  sub- 
lime'— we  give  the  epithets  accorded  by  Dr. 
Neale — the  'Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa'  (attri- 
buted to  Jacopone),  the  *•  most  pathetic,'  and 
that  'most  lovely'  poem  of  the  Clugniac 
monk,  so  marvellously  sustained  through 
three  thousand  lines  of  rhymed  dactylic 
hexameters,  e.  g, 

*  Hie  breve  vi  vitur,  hio  breve  plangitor,  hie  breve 

fletur, 
Non  brQFe  virere,  non  breve  plangere,  retribne- 

tnr,'— 

are  all  so  well  known  through  the  translations 
respectively  of  Dr.  Irons,  Mr.  Caswall,  and 
Mr.  Neale,  that  we  need  only  mark  down,  for 
those  who  are  not  '  Latiners,'  the  first  lines 
of  each  to  remind  them  of  these  old-esta- 
blished favourites : — 

'  Day  of  wrath,  O  day  of  mourning.' 
^  By  the  cross  her  station  keeping, 
Stood  the  mournfhl  mother  weeping.* 
And 

'  Brief  life  is  here  our  portion.' 
*  To  thee,  O  dear  country.' 
'  Jerusalem  the  golden.' 

All  the  last  three  being  from  different  por- 
tions of  the  monk's  poem. 

The  hymn  of  King  Robert  the  Pious,  of 
Prance,  which  seems  to  be  considered  by 
Dean  Trench  to  contest  the  palm  of  loveli- 
ness with  the  last,  is  less  known,  and  deserves 
foil  notice :— - 

'  Come,  Thou  Holy  Spirit  I  come  ; 
And,  from  Thine  eternal  home, 

Shed  the  ray  of  Ught  divine; 
Gome,  Thou  Father  of  the  poor  I 
Oome,  Thoa  source  of  all  our  store  I 

dome,  within  our  bosom  shine. 


Thou  of  Comforters  the  best  I 

Thou  the  souFs  most  welcome  Goest  I 

Sweet  Refreshment  here  below  ! 
In  our  labour  rest  most  sweet,    . 
Grateful  shadow  from  the  heat, 

Solace  in  the  midst  of  woe  I 

O  most  Blessed  Light  Divine ! 
Shine  within  these  hearts  of  Thine, 

And  our  inmost  being  fill. 
If  Thou  take  Thy  grace  away, 
Nothing  pure  in  man  will  stay, 

All  our  good  is  turned  to  ill. 

Heal  our  wounds ;  our  strength  renew ; 
On  our  dryness  pour  Thy  dew ; 

Wash  the  stains  of  gilt  away : 
Bend  the  stubborn  heart  and  will, 
Melt  the  frozen^  warm  the  chill. 

Guide  the  steps  that  go  astray. 

On  the  faithful,  who  adore 

And  confess  Thee,  evermore  i 

In  Thy  sevenfold  git^  descend ; 
Give  them  virtue's  sure  reward. 
Give  them  Thy  salvation.  Lord, 

Give  them  joys  that  never  end.  Amen.* 
Bymm  Andent  and  Modem. 

Of  hymns  and  sequences  together  the  Latin 
Churches  have  an  immense  store.  Not  only 
have  the  Roman  Breviary,  Missal,  &c.,  their 
full  complement  of  them,  but  the  numerous 
peculiar  *  uses'  of  different  dioceses  in  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  Italv,  and  England,  afford  a 
large  additional  number — some  of  very  great 
beauty. 

It  is  not  so  much  our  object  to  introduce 
the  reader  to  the  poetry  of  these  hymns,  as 
to  suggest  an  inquiry  into  their  fitness  for  our 
English  services.  For  this  purpose  the  plain, 
simple  Christian  songs  of  unpolished  versi- 
fiers, deeply  imbued  with  religious  feeling, 
serve  often  far  better  than  really  beautiful 
poetry ;  and  it  baa  been  truly  said  by  John 
Newton  that  there  is  that  in  hymns  which 
comes  more  readily  from  the  verse-writer  than 
the  poet  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind 
in  judging  of  the  few  hymns  that  follow.    • 

The  chief  value  of  the  Latin  hymns,  as  a 
source  whence  we  may  supply  our  need,  con- 
sists in  the  narrative  hymns,  a  class  in  which 
we  are  singularly  deficient  *  We  cannot 
estimate  fully  the  effect  of  the  narrative 
hymns  in  keeping  up  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  Christianity  among  the  people  through 
the  middle  ages.'*  Happy  would  it  be  for 
England  if  this  ^  knowledge  of  the  ^cts'  was 
not  still  sadly  lacking  among  her  poor,  and 
among  others  too  who  have  not  the  plea  of 
poverty  to  excuse  their  ignorance.  But  it  is 
so,  in  spite  of  national  schools  and  Govern- 
ment grants ;  and  good  men  have  in  conse- 
quence hailed  with  delight  the  translation  and 

♦  '  Christian  Dfe  in  Song.'UUyiC 
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adoption  of  the  narrative  hymns  of  old,  hoping 
to  combine  with  the  grateful  praising  of  God 
for  His  dealings  with  man  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  those  dealings 
in  the  worshippers. 

The  following  verses  froTn  the  'Pange  Lin- 
gua Gloriosi'  of  Venantius  Fortunatus,  as  they 
appear  in  'some  of  our  modem  hymn-books, 
are  a  good  specimen  of  a  narrative  hymn,  the 
original  being  placed  in  the  *  first  class'  by 
Dr.  Neale : — 

'  Sing,  my  tongue,  the  Saviour's  glory ; 

Tell  His  triamph  far  and  wide; 
Tell  aloud  the  wondrous  story 

Of  His  body  crucified ; 
How  upon  the  cross  a  victim 

Vanquishing  in  death  He  died. 

Eating  of  the  tree  forbidden 
Man  had  fallen  by  Satan's  snare, 

When  our  pitying  Creator 
Did  this  second  tree  prepare, 

Destined  many  ages  later 
That  first  evil  to  repair. 

So  when  now  at  length  the  fulness 
Of  the  time  foretold  drew  nigh, 

Then  the  Son,  the  World's  Creator, 
Left  his  Father's  throne  on  high. 

From  a  Virgin's  womb  appearing. 
Clothed  in  our  mortality. 

Thus  did  Christ  to  perfect  manhood 

In  our  mortal  flesh  attain, 
Then  of  His  free  choice  He  goeth 

To  a  death  of  bitter  pain ; 
He,  the  Lamb  upon  the  altar 

Of  the  cross,  for  ns  is  slain. 

Lol  with  galj  His  thirst  He  quenches ; 

See  the  thorns  upon  His  brow ; 
Nails  His  hands  and  feet  are  rending. 

See  His  side  is  open  now  I 
"Whence,  to  cleanse  the  whole  creation, 

Streams  of  blood  and  water  flow. 

Blessing,  hcmour  everlasting, 

To  the  immortal  Deity ; 
To  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 

Equal  praises  ever  be ; 
Glory  through  the  earth  and  heaven 

To  the  blessed  Trinity.    Amen.' 

The  next,  from  the  Paris  Breviary,  is  a 
beautiful  Christmas  hymn,  narrating  the 
scene  at  Bethlehem : — 

^Jam  dednant  suspiriaJ* 

'  God  from  on  high  hath  li^rd : 
Let  sighs  and  sorrow  cease ; 
Lo  I  from  the  opening  heaven  descends 
To  man  the  Promised  Peace. 

Hark,  through  the  silent  night 
Angelic  voices  swell ; 
Their  joyful  songs  proclaim  that  "God 
Is  bom  on  earth  to  dwell." 

See  how  the  shepherd-band 
Speed  on  with  eager  feet ! 
Come  to  the  hollowed  cave  with  them 
The  holy  Babe  to  greet. 


But  oh  I  what  sight  appears 
Within  that  lowly  door ! 
A  manger,  stall,  and  swaddling-clothes, 
A  Child  and  Mother  poor! 

Art  Thou  the  Christ?  the  Son? 
The  Father's  Image  bright? 
And  see  we  Him  Whose  arm  upholds 
Earth  and  the  starry  height  ? 

Yea  I  faith  can  pierce  the  cloud 
Which  veils  Thy  glory  now ; 
We  hail  Thee  Gk>d,  before  whose  Throne 
The  angels  prostrate  bow. 

A  silent  Teacher,  Lord, 
Thou  bidd'st  us  not  refuse 
To  bear  what  flesh  would  have  us  shun, 
To  shun»what  flesh  would  choose. 

Our  swelling  pride  to  cure 
W^tb  that  pure  love  of  Thine, 
0  be  Thou  born  within  our  hearts. 
Most  holy  Child  Divine  I     Amen.' 

Hymru  Aneient  and  Modem. 

Not  even  the  most  stirring  experimental 
hymn  could  be  more,  if  so  much,  to  edifica- 
tion, or  more  expressive  of  thankful  praise, 
than  these  touching  renderings  of  the  Bible 
story. 

Let  us  give  one  more  example ;  not  a  nar- 
rative, but  a  meditative  hymn,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  poem  of  St  Bernard, 

*  Jesn,  dulcis  memoria,  of  which  Dean  Trench 
observes  that  it  is,  ^  of  all  his  poems,  the  most 
eminently  characteristic  of  its  author ;'  it  is 
found  as  a  hymn  in  the   Sarum  Breviary, 

*  On  the  Feast  of  the  Name  of  Jesus  : — 

'  J68U I  the  very  thought  of  Thee 

With  sweetness  fills  the  breast ; 
But  sweeter  far  Thy  Face  to  see, 
And  in  Thy  Presence  rest 

No  voice  can  sing,  no  heart  can  frame, 

Nor  can  the  memory  find, 
A  sweeter  sound  than  Jesu's  Name, 

The  Saviour  of  mankind. 

O  Hope  of  every  contrite  heart  I 

0  Joy  of  all  the  meek  I 
To  those  who  fall  how  kind  Thou  art? 

How  good  to  those  who  seek  I 

But  what  to  those  who  find  ?    Ah !  this 
No  tongue  nor  pen  can  phow ; 

The  love  of  Jesus,  whut  it  ia^ 

None  but  His  loved  ones  know,'  &c.  &c. 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem. 

The  Latin  hymns  are,  then,  of  that  very 
character  which  is  so  rare  in  our  English  col- 
lections; they  include  a  greater  variety  of 
snbjecta  and  modes  of  handling  them  than 
those  of  other  nations ;  perhaps  because  their 
growth  extended  over  a  longer  period — more 
than  a  thousand  yeara—and  over  a  larger 
area ;  and  because,  as  is  probable,  they  were 
the  work  of  a  greater  number  of  writers ;  to 
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them,  too,  belong  tbe  hymns  which  adorned 
the  Old  English  Service-books,  and  in  which 
our  forefathers  for  many  generations  found  a 
channel  for  their  praises ;  and  hence,  proba- 
bly, in  them  we  find  a  greater  harmony  in 
tone  and  language  with  our  present  prayers, 
which  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  books. 
Farther,  if  our  Church  may  be  said  to  have 
pointed  out  any  source  from  which  her  chil- 
dren should  look  for  hymns,  it  is  this ;  for 
the  only  hymn  in  metre  which  bears  her  au- 
thority is  the  *  Veni  Creator'  in  the  Ordina- 
tion Service. 

But  our  course  now  brings  us  to  the 
decline  of  Latin  sacred  poetry,  and  we  must 
be  passing  on  to  other  peoples  and  lan- 
guages. 

One  of  the  accompanying  marks  of  corrup- 
tion in  tiie  Court  and  Church  of  Rome  and 
its  dependencies  was  a  return  in  art  and  lite- 
rature— hymns  not  excepted — ^to  the  '  slavish 
bondage  of  a  revived  paganism.'*  Not  only 
did  hymn-writers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
strive  to  write  classical  hymns,  in  imitation  of 
Horace  and  his  contemporaries^  but  the  Ro- 
man authorities,  with  Leo  X.  at  their  head, 
set  to  work  to  reform,  *  or  rather,'  says  one 
writer,  *  to  deform,'  the  old  hymns  ripon  the 
same  artificial  model ;  and  in  the  next  cen- 
tury the  vain  and  worldly  prince  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  was  so  eaten  up  with  his  classical  and 
poetical  attainments,  that,  not  content  with 
carrying  on  the  follies  of  his  predecessors,  he 
attempted  to  remodel,  in  Horatian  metres, 
even  tne  songs  and  apophthegms  of  the  Bible, 
actually  *  forcing  the  song  of  praise  of  the 
aged  Simeon  into  two  Sapphic  strophes  I' — 
Sanke,  vol.  ii^  p.  128. 

5.  From  such  doings  one  is  glad  to  be  able 
to  turn  at  this  period  to  the  honest,  hearty, 
and  real,  if  not  over-delicate,  outbursts  of 
Lather's  muse  in  Germany.  Yet  after  all  the 
transition  is  not  very  abrupt ;  for,  although 
Germany  (as  also  England)  in  the  sixteenth 
century  threw  off  with  the  Papal  yoke  the 
Roman  Latin  hymns,  yet  their  leader,  unlike 
the  English  reformers,  applied  himself  at  once 
to  reproduce  them  in  his  native  tongue ;  feel- 
ing, perhaps,  that  a  musical  nation  must  not 
be  kept  without  musical  expression  for  their 
religions  sentiments,  add  that  the  old  familiar 
melodies  would  carry  their  affections  into 
the  scale  ot  reformation  better  than  any  new 
compositions.  And  so  gradual  and  partial 
was  the  transfer  of  the  Latin  hymns  into 
German,  that  there  remaii)  to  this  day  several 
translated  hymns  and  carols  retaining  their 
refrain,  and  sometimes  interspersed  lines 
and  words,  in  the  original  Latin,  as  for 
example : — 


*  Keale. 


*/n  dulcijubilo 
Nun  singet  und  seyd  fro, 
Unsers  Herzen  wonne 
Ligt  in  prcesepio, 
»  Und  Icuchtet  als  die  onne 

Matris  in  greniio. 
Alpha  €8  et  O, 
Alpha  es  et  0,'  dtc,  dc. 

The  consequence  of  this  is  seen  in  It  com- 
parative scarcity  of  native  German  hymns 
written  in  the  early  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Luther  himself,  however,  besides  trans- 
lating or  imitating  the  Latin  hymns,  some  of 
jthe  Psalms,  the  Te  Deum,  Lord's  Prayer, 
&C.,  wrote  several  original  hymns.  The 
most  notable  of  his  paraphrases  is  that  of 
the  46th  Psalm,  a  rough,  bold  piece,  which, 
with  its  glorious  chorale,*  is  still  the  na- 
tional hymn  of  German  Protestants.  A 
sequence  of  Notker  (912),  translated  by 
Luther,f  has  an  interest  for  us,  as  being  used 
in  English  in  our  Burial  Service;  and  we 
mnst  not  omit  all  mention  of  his  original 
and  striking  hymn  for  Easter,  *  Christ  lag  in 
Todesbaden.'t 

From  Luther  till  the  seventeenth  century 
Paul  Eber  and  Nicholas  Hermann  were  the 
only  memorable  writers  ;  but  then  the  pent- 
up  stream,  agitated  and  driven  onward  by 
the  storm  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  rose 
rapidly  to  an  overwhelming  flood,  of  which 
Miss  Winkworth's  two  goodly  volumes  are 
but  a  few  drops.  The  most  celebrated 
hymnographers  of  Germany  are,  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  Heermann,  Rist,  Paul 
Gerhardt,  Angelus,  Joachifn  Neander  ;  and, 
in  the  eighteenth,  Terstee^en  and  Franck. 

The  translations  of  Miss  Winkworth  are 
now  in  every  one's  hands,  and,  together  with 
those  of  her  precursors,  Jdiss  CSx  and  Mr. 
Massie^  have  made  German  sacred  poetry 
so  familiar  to  English  people  that  it  is  al- 
most superfluous  to  give  at  length  any  ex- 
amples, except  by  way  of  comparison  with 
the  Latin  and  other  foreign  hymnology.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  tbe  earlier  German 
hymns  is  a  certain  energy  of  expression,  the 
impress,  probably,  of  the  rough  and  turbu- 
lent times  in  which  they  were  written  :  this 
is  especially  marked  in  Luther  and  in  Von 
Lowenstern,  and  others  who  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  religious  wars.  The  following  is  said 
to  be  by  Louisa  Henrietta,  Electress  of  Bran- 
denburgh  in  1635,  and  is  a  general  favour- 
ite:— 


*  No.  881  in  Mr.  Meroer'e  book,  where  it  is  di- 
vorced from  its  proper  words,  of  which  a  traDtla- 
tion  is  given  in  tbe  '  Lyra  Germanica/  i  176. 


Ibid.  I  87. 
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'  Jesus  lives !  no  longer  now 

Can  thy  terrors,  Death,  appal  us ; 
Jesos  lives !  by  this  we  know 
Thou,  O  Grave,  canst  not  enthral  us. 

Alleluia  I 

Jesus  lives  I  henceforth  is  death  ' 

But  the  gate  of  Life  immortal ; 
This  shall  calm  our  trembling  breath 

When  we  pass  its  gloomy  portal. 

Alleluia  I 
Jesus  lives !  for  us  He  died  : 

Then,  alone  to  Jesus  living, 
Pure  in  heart  may  we  abide, 

Glory  to  our  Saviour  giving. 

Alleluia! 

Jesus  lives  I  our  hearts  know  well 
Nought  from  us  His  Love  shall  sever : 

Life,  nor  death,  nor  powers  of  hell. 
Tear  us  from  His  keeping  ever. 

Alleluia  I 

Jesus  lives  I  to  Him  the  Throne 

Over  all  the  world  is  given : 
May  we  go  where  he  is  gone. 

Rest  and  reign  with  Him  in  Heaven. 
Aileluia  I 

Praise  the  Father;  praise  the  Son, 
"Who  to  us  new  life  hath  given ; 
Praise  the  Spirit,  Three  in  One, 
All  in  earth,  and  all  in  Heaven. 

Alleluia  I    Ameo.* 
Hymm  Ancient  and  Modem, 

This  hyntin,  too,  which  is  said  by  Miss 
Winkworth  to  *  hold  the  same  place  in  Ger- 
many that  the  Hundredth  Psalm  does  with 
us,'  takes  one  by  storm  with  its  buoyant  joy- 
fulness,  and  excites  a  strong  desire  to  hear  it 
sung  to  *  its  fine  old  tune  :'*  — 

*  Now  thank  we  all  our  God, 
With  hearts  and  hands  and  voices, 

Who  wondrous  things  bath  done. 
In  whom  His  world  rejoices  I 

Who  from  our  mothers'  arms 

Hath  blessM  us  on  our  way 

With  countless  gifts  of  love, 

And  still  is  ours  to-day. 

Oh  1  may  this  bounteous  Gknl 
Through  aU  our  life  be  near  us, 

With  ever  joyful  hearts. 
And  blessed  peace  to  cheer  u?, 

'And  keep  us  in  His  grace. 

And  gniae  us  when  perplexed. 

And  free  us  from  all  ill. 

In  this  world  and  the  next. 

All  praise  and  thanks  to  God, 
The  Father,  now  be  given. 

The  Son,  and  Him  Who  reigns 
With  them  in  highest  heaven. 
The  One  Eternal  God, 
Whom  earth  and  heaven  adore. 
For  thus  it  wa««,  is  now. 
And  shall  be  evermore.     Amen.* 

Hymm  AncUnt  and  Modern, 

•  •  Lyra  Germanica,*  il  preface,  p.  6. 


It  is  observable  that,  as  the  time  approaches 
when  in  any  nation  the  sacred  muse  is  to  de- 
part, a  tendency  to  personal,  meditative,  sub- 
jective writing  begins  to  show  itself;  the  truth 
of  this  with  ute  latins  is  recorded  incident- 
ally by  Mr.  Neale,  and  Miss  Winkworth  bean 
witness  to  the  safne  at  the  present  day  in  Ger- 
many. It  began  there  as  far  back  as  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  with  JohaDD 
Franck  and  Angelas,  and  was  a  distinguiahing 
mark  of  that  inimitable  writer  Tersteegen ; 
this  school  is  well  represented  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  *  Lyra  Germanica,'  from  which 
the  following,  by  Angelus,  is  taken  : — 

*  O  Love,  Who  formedst  me  to  wear 
The  image  of  thy  Grodhead  here ; 
Who  souglitest  me  with  tender  care 
Through  all  m^  wanderings  wild  and  drear ; 

O  Love,  I  give  myself  to  Thee, 

Thine  ever,  only  Thine  to  be.* 

It  would  be  an  omission  to  pass  unnoticed 
a  collection  of  German  hymns,  emanating 
from  a  body  whose  influence  had  so  great  a 
share  in  exciting  the  Wesleyan  movement  in 
England,  and  especially  in  moulding  ita  hymn- 
ology,  as  the  Moravians  or  Umtaa  Fratrum. 
It  was  while  sailing  to  America  in  1786  that 
Wcslej}  first  fell  in  with  some  members  of  this 
community ;  two  years  afterwards  he  spent 
some  time  in  Germany  under  the  roof  of  their 
leader,  Count  Zinzendorf,  himself  a  hymn- 
writer.  Deeply  impressed  with  their  piety, 
ho  was  the  means  in  return  of  introducing 
them  into  England.  Mr.  William  Burgess 
traces  twenty-four  of  John  Wesley's  transla- 
tions to  Moravian  and  other  German  sources. 
If  any  of  our  readers  have  a  taste  for  the 
curious,  we  can  promise  them  a  treat  in  an 
old  book,  published  in  1754,  by  one  of  the 
so-called  Bishops  of  the  Moravians  in  £ng^ 
land,  entitled  *  A  Collection  of  Hymns  of  the 
Children  of  God  in  all  Ages.'  It  includes, 
among  many  eccentricities,  a  versification  of 
our  XXXIX  Articles  I 

Doubtless  there  is  much  to  interest  any 
one  who  should  trace  the  subject  of  hymns 
through  the  Asiatic  branches,  springing  from 
the  Syriac;  and  we  know  that  the  Greek 
bymnologists  have  their  successors  in  Bustia 
even  to  this  day :  witness  the  Canon  by  the 
late  Archbishopof  Odessa  in  his  *  Acathiston,' 
translated  in  '  Voices  from  the  East'  By  fiar 
the  richest  treasures  of  Latin  hymnology  are 
found,  not  in  the  Roman  Service-books,  but 
in  the  outlying  provincial  and  diocesan  Bre- 
viaries, the  Ambrosian  (Milan),  the  Mozara- 
bic  (Old  Spanish),  the  Gallican  and  German, 
as  those  of  Amiens,  Noyon,  Maintz,  Li^e, 
the  Old  English  *  Uses'  of  Salisbury,  Yorii, 
Hereford,  and  very  many  more.  The  author 
of  *  Christian  Life  in  Song*  conducts  his  read- 
ers from  Germany  to  her  Lutheran  c^lshoot  in 
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Sweden^  and  there. introduces  them  to  the 
original  of  Gostavns  Adolphus*  battle-hymn, 
composed  on  the  field  of  Ltltzen — kriown  bet- 
ter through  its  German  translation  of  Alten- 
bni^  (unless,  as  is  sometimes  held,  this  is  the 
original),  and  to  us  through  the  English  of 
Miss  Winkworth — 

'  Fear  not,  O  littile  flock,  the  foe ;' 

and  to  two  hymns,  not  without  considerable 
merit,  one  by  Sp^el,  Archbishop  of  Upsala, 
1714,  the  other  by  Franz6n,  Bishop  of  Her- 
Dosand,  1818.  The  author  tells  also  of  a 
*  fresh  stream  of  son^*  now  flowing  in  Sweden 
'  in  a  language  which  combines  the  homely 
strength  of  the  German  with  the  liquid  music 
of  the  Italian/  But  to  proceed  on  our  course. 
6.  In  the  rise  of  Enyluh  hymns  we  find 
a  renuirkable  illustration  of  the  difference  of 
character  between  the  German  Reformation 
and  our  own.  In  Germany  the  whole  move- 
ment came  from  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
and  was  only  afterwards  taken  up  by  secular 
princes,  and  not  at  all  by  the  hierarchy  :  con- 
sequently its  leaders  had  to  assume  the  guid- 
ance and  furtherance  of  it  as  best  they  could, 
and  to  make  way  with  weapons  of  their  own 
making ;  anxi  one  of  the  most  obviona^means 
of  gra^ng  their  doctrines  on  the  masses  was 
by  giving  them  ready  formulas  in  hymns.  In 
oor  case,  on  the  contrary,  royal  and  political 
difficulties  first  blow  into*  a  flame  the  smoul- 
dering discontent ;  Kings,  therefore,  and  Chan- 
cellors, Archbishops  and  Bishops,  were  its 
rqling  agents ;  the  people's  grievances  were 
consider^,  but  their  support*  and  their  con- 
sent were  not  needed ;  their  feelings,  there- 
fore, were  checked  rather  than  roused,  and 
very  little  was  done  for  them  at  first  beyond 
giving  them  the  prayers  and  lessons  in  Eng- 
lish. This,  instead  of  increasing,  rather  di- 
minished the  popular  element  in  public  wor- 
ship, as  it  took  away*  the  Latin  hymns  and 
did  not  replace  them  by  others.  Why  they 
wore  not  translated  with  the  prayers — whe- 
ther because  there  were  no  poets  (Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  forgive  us  1),  or  because  ques- 
tions of  doctrine  and  discipline  engrossed  all 
attention)  or  whether  hymns  were  thought  of 
uo  consequence,  we  cannot  tell.  *  This,  how- 
ever, is  clear,  that,  the  old  channels  of  devo- 
tional poetry  being  shut  off  with  the  Latin 
hymns,  our  forefa^ers  were  left  htranded,  if 
we  may  so  say,  on  the  dry  land  of  prose  ;  and 
patiently  they  seem  to  have  borne  it.  Cran- 
mcr  gave  up,  and  no  one  else  undertook  the 
task  of  translating  the  old  hymns ;  and  it  was 
well  left  undone,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
specimens  of  translations  made  at  the  period, 
and  found  in  the  Primers  of  1645  and  1559, 
from  the  latter  of  which  the  following  Morn- 
ing Hymn  is  taken : —    . 


'  Ala  diei  nunUui, 


^  The  bird  of  day  Messenger 
Crowetli,  and  showeth  that  light  is  near. 
Christ  the  stirrer  of  the  heart 
Would  we  should  to  life  convert.  ^ 

Upon  Je^us  let  ns  cry, 

Weeping,  praying,  soberly. 

Devout  prayer  ment  [mixed]  with  weep 

Suffereth  not  onr  lieart  to  sleep. 

Christ  shake  off  our  heavy  sleep, 
Break  the  bonds  uf  night  80  deep, 
Oar  old  sins  cleanse  and  scour, 
Life  and  grace  into  us  ponr.     Amen.* 

It  appears,  then,  that  even  if  unlicensed 
singing  was  used---and  some  think  ij  was — 
during  the  reigni  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Ed- 
ward VI.,  it  was  to  a  very  trifling  extent ; 
and  at  any  rate,  those  who  might  refuse  to 
indulge  their  love  of  sinking  at  the  expense 
of  obedience  were  left  without  hymns  till  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  And  even  then  they  ob- 
tained only  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms 
of  David,  by  Sternhold,  Hopkins,  and  others, 
which  was  published  in  1562,  and  received 
the  permissive  authorization  of  the  Queen. 
The  qualifications  of  Sternhold  for  the  task — 
which,  considering  his  times,  were  not  to  be 
despised,  including  as  they  did  a  knowledge 
of  the  original  Hebrew — are  rather  surprising 
in  a  Groom  of  the  King*s  Bedchamber ;  yet 
at  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  rather  earlier, 
Clement  Marot,  holding  a  corresponding  office 
in  the  Court  of  Francis  I.,  executed  a  similar 
work  in  French. 

After  this  first  attempt  to  versify  the  Psalms 
for  a  very  long  period  all  the  energies  of 
England's  sacred  poets  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
pended upon  a  succession  of  new  versions. 
Archbishop  Matthew  Parker*  within  ten 
years  printed  his,  but  it  was  never  published. 
The  versatile  King  James  I.*  was  found  at 
his  death  to  have  versified  the  whole  Psalter, 
and  his  son  Charles  published«and  authorised 
it  for  use ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  his  sister  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke — about  1580;  Fran- 
cis Rouse*  in  1641 ;  William  Barton*  in 
1654;  Tate  and  Brady*  in  1696 ;  Dr.  Pat- 
rick in  1715  ;  Dr.  Wattsin  1719 ;  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore*  in  1721  ;  Archdeacon  Churton 
( *  the  Cleveland  Psalter') ;  two  anonymotis 
translators— one  in  Oxford,!  the  other  in 
Cambridge — and  Mr.  Cayley,  among  living 
writers,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
two  in  all,  Ifftve  taken  in  hand  the  task — 
confessed  by  more  than  one  of  them  at  the 
outset  to  be  impossible— oi  making  an  en- 


*  Besides  Sternhold's  version,  all  those  marked 
with  an  asterisk  have  been  by  some  sort  of  author- 
ity *  allowed  to  be  used  in  churches.' 

\  Xow  known  to  he  the  author  of  the  iChrijitian 
Year/  Digitized  by  VjOvJVDT^ 
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tire  metrical  Psalter.  Be&idea  these,  the  at- 
tempts, many  of  them  very  successfnl,  to 
versify  detached  Psalms,  are  beyond  num- 
ber  .• 

Bufrto  return,  in  search  of  original  hymn- 
writers  or  translatora  of  hymns ;  one  of  Stem- 
hold's  coadjutors,  John  Mardley  (others  say 
Sternhoid  himself^  *  in  a  moment  of  unnsual 
inspiration'),  wrote  the  well-known  *  Lamen- 
tation of  a  Sinner,'  generally  printed  with 
the  Old  and  New  Versions.  The  metrical 
Psalms,  however,  seem  to  have  monopolized 
all  the  talent  for  hymnography  during  Eli- 
zabeth's reign  ;  for  in  a  Collection  of  Sacred 
Poetry  of  tnat  time,  published  by  the  Par- 
ker Soaiety,  there  are  very  few  other  pieces 
written  for  singing,  and  none  of  them  calling 
for  special  notice.  Bishop  Cosin  has  given 
us  in  his  Book  of  Devotions  both  translations 
of  Latin  hymns  (very  little  better  than  those 
in  the  Primers)  and  original  hymns,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  fair  example : — 

*  Who  more  can  crave 

Than  God  for  me  hath  done. 
To  free  a  slave 

That  gave  his  only  Son  ? 
Bletft  be  that  hour 

When  He  repaired  my  lo^fs, 
I  never  will  forget 

My  Saviour's  Cix)83, 

Whose  death  revives 

My  soqI.     Onoe  was  I  dead, 
Bot  now  i^ll  raise 

Again  my  dr(H>p]ng  head ; 
And  singing  say, 

And  saying  sing  for  ever, 
Blest  be  my  Lord 

That  did  my  soul  deliver.    Amen.' 

During  the  early  part  of  the-  reign  of 
Charles  1.  lived  and  wrote  George  Wither, 
and  that  sweet  singer  of  the  Temple,  Master 
George  Herbert,  whose  whole  life  was  melody, 
and  *  who  sung  bn  earth,'  says  his  biographer, 

*  such  hymns  and  anthems  as  the  angels  and 
he  now  sing  in  heaven.'  Still  almost  every 
hymn  of  this  period  is  excluded  from  modem 
Hymn-books  by  the  complicated  metres 
which  were  then  in  vogue,  or  by  language  no 
longer  current  among  us.  One  hymn  only 
6i  Herbert's  is,  we  believe,  sung  now,  and 
that  only  in  certain  localities,  beyond  which. 
itB  use  never  has,  and  probably  never  will  be, 
extended.     It  begins : — 

*  Throw  away  Thy  rod, 
Throw  away  Tliy  wrath, 

0  my  Go<l, 
Take  the  gentle  path.*— 7i^  Temple^  151. 

♦  Holland   in  his  *  PialmisU  of  BriUin*  gives 

*  Records  Biographical  and  Literary  *  of  upwards  of 
160  autlioia  who  rendered  the  whole  or  parte  of 
the  Book  of  Psalms  into  English  verse. 


The  nation  was  not  yet  weary  of  Stern- 
hold's  Psalms,  and  there  was  therefore  no 
demand  for  hymns,  except  as  aids  to  private 
meditation,  and  of  such  we  find  plenty ;  for 
sacred  poetry  flourished  very  especially  in 
those  times,  and  rather  later,  in  the  writings 
of  George  Sandys  Browne,  Crashaw,  Giles 
Fletcher,  and  the  great  Milton ;  and  during 
the  Protectorate,  Eishop  Jeremy  Taylor  in 
his  retreat  at  Lord  Carbery's,  Henry  Vaugban, 
Francis  Quarles,  and  others,  kept  up  the  suc- 
cession, but  more  as  poets  than  as  hymn- 
writers. 

Neither  the  supremacy  of  the  Puritans, 
nor  the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  seems  to  have 
been  favourable  to  the  rise  of  hymnology.  In 
the  first  it  received  a  direct  blow  from  the 
general  overthrow  of  the  Church,  and  the 
introduction  of  Scotch  paraphrases  and  John 
Knox's  Psalms  from  over  the  Border;  and  in 
the  second  it  probably  found  too  little  encoa- 
ragement  from  the  dissolute  spirit  of  the 
times  to  enable  it  to  recover  from  its  depres- 
sion. For  RO  completely  had  the  Pqritans 
silenced  Church  music,  and  crushed  it  ont, 
that  at  the  Restoration  it  was  found  necessary 
to  bring  over  a  choir  from  Paris  to  conduct 
the  services  in  the  King's  Chapel.*  In  1668 
John  Austin,  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
(whose  brother  William  also  'had  published 
his  ^Devotionis  Austinianro  Flamina'  in  the 
last  reign),  published  his  well-known  'Devo- 
tions after  the  way  of  Antient  Offices.'  They 
contain,  besides  prayers,  a  great  number  of 
'Psalms'  of  his  own  composing,  after  the 
model  of  those  of  David,  in  the  same  musical 
prose  ;  of  which  Dr.  Orton  says,  that  *  such 
noble  and  sublime  strains  of  devotion  are  not 
to  be  met  with  anywhere  else  but  in  the 
Bible ;'  and  placed  at  intervals  are  also  me- 
trical hymns,  mostly  his  own,f  of  great  beauty 
and  still  greater  fervour,  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  one  so  transported  with  the 
love  of  his  Maker  as  to  welcome  his  approach- 
ing death  with  the  repeated  exclamation, 
'Satiabor,  Satiabor,  cum  apparebit  gloria 
tua ;'  and  to  meet  it  when  it  came  with  the 
cry,  *  Now,  heartily  for  heaven  throuffh  Jesus 
Christ.'  One  hymn  of  this  period  wnich  de- 
serves more  favour  than  compilers  in  general 
have  conferred  upon  it  is  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Richard  Baxter : — 

'  Lord,  it  is  not  for  as  to  care 
AVhether  we  live  or  die.' 

The  saintly  Bishop  Ken  was  the  only  other 

♦  Newland,  *  CoDfirmatioo  Lectures.' 
f  He  adopted  Creshaw's  translation  of  tiie 
*Lauda  Zion.'  This  book  was  'reformed'  (for 
Aostin  was  a  Romanist)  by  Lady  Hopetoun,  and 
WAS  afterwards  edited  more  than  once  by  Dean 
UickeSf'who  added  several  hymns  of  his  own. 
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whose  hymiiA,  written  in  this  centary,  have 
formed  for  themselves  any  position  among 
us;  and.  of  these  few  are  familiar  with 
any  besides  his  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns, 
sQggested,  it  is  thought,  by  the  memory  of 
the  *Jam  Incis  orto  sidere*  of  St  Ambrose, 
which,  as  a  Winchester  boy,  he  had  been  ac- 
castomed  to  sing  in  the  college,  and  to  which 
his  hymns  certainly  bear  some  affinity  in 
character. 

For  the  first  fifty  years  after  the  Revolution 
the  cold  and  worldly  spirit  which  prevailed 
was  calculated  to  stunt  rather  than  assist  the 
growth  of  origxTud  Church  poetry.  The  old 
version  of  the  Psalms,  however,  was  begin- 
ning to  loose  its  hold,  and  King  William^s 
chaplain  and  poet-laureate,  after  a  sharp 
straggle,  obtained  the  mastery  for  their  *New 
Version.'  But  still  the  Church  produced 
scarcely  anything  original;  the*  Court'  ap- 
proved of  *  Tate  and  Brady,'  and  the  Church 
was  content :  with  the  exception  of  Addison's 
well-known  'When  all  thy  mercies,  0  my 
God,'  nothing  occurs  to  us  as  having  appeared 
at  this  time.  Not  so  with  the  Nonconform- 
ists :  hitherto  they  had  patiently  shared  with 
Church-people  the  infliction,  by  prescription, 
of  the  old  Psalms ;  but  Tate  and  Brady  had 
dispelled  the  charm ;  and  Isaac  Watts,  as  we 
have  already  said,  unfettered  by  any  feelings 
of  respect  for  Court-influence,  struck  the  note 
of  freedom  at  once  with  his  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  which  Bishop  Compton  and  Dr. 
Johnson  could  condescend  to  praise,  but  Dot 
to  adopt  The  prolific  yield  of  hymns  which 
followed  this  first  opening,  and  increased  ten- 
fold with  the  Wesleyan  revival,  has  been 
already  spoken  of  in  its  bearing  upon  collec- 
tions now  in  use  in  the  Church ;  but  there 
are  some  features  in  the  rise  and  character  of 
these  hymns  worthy  of  further  remark.  The 
mnltitnde  not  only  of  hymns  but  of  writers 
was  marvellous.  Independent  of  the  labours 
of  those  unwearied  Sisyphi  who  persisted  one 
after  another  in  the  impossible  task  of  versi- 
fying the  Psalter,  the  number  of  original 
writers  who  put  into  the  treasury  of  sacred 
rhyme,  some  their  mites,  but  more  their 
shekels,  if  not  *  talents,'  from  the  time  when 
the  Wesleys  first  moved  in  1739,  to  the  time 
of  their  deaths,  about  fihy  years  afterwards, 
cannot  be  less,  and  is  probably  much  more, 
than  two  hundred.  Of  course,  the  gold  is 
scarce;  but  there  are  some  exceedingly 
fine  contributions  to  be  picked  out ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  very  narrow  range  of  thought, 
which  Mr.  Montgomery  attributes  to  *  a  pre- 
dilection for  certain  views  of  the  Gospel,' 
their  want  of  variety  is  not  surprising.  '  The 
^igh  calling  of  Methodism,'  writes  one  of 
their  eulogists,  *  is  experimental  religion.  To 
^^t  experimental   religion  was  the  high 


calling  of  the  hard  of  Meihodiim!  This  title 
belongs  par  excellence  to  Charles  Wesley,  but 
the  above  statement  will  apply  to  all  their 
hymn-writers.  It  was  this  personal  and  sub- 
jective side  of  the  Gospel  which  they  strove 
to  bring  into  prominence  by  their  hymns; 
and  this  is  curiously  illustrated  by  Mr.  Bur- 
gess, though  unconsciously,  in  his  *  Wesleyan 
Hymnology,'  where  he  expresses  his  gratitude 
to  the  writers,  for  that  *he  has  often  been 
instructed  and  admonished,  reproved  and  sti- 
mulated, comforted  and  animated,  while  sing- 
ing these  songs  of  Zi6n.'  lie  measures  a 
hymn  by  the  same  standard  as  he  would  a 
sermon,  by  its  effects  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
congregation ;  he  does  not  look  for — so  does 
not  miss — the  *  Dei'  of  S.  Augustine's  canon ; 
it  appears  to  be  but  a' secondary  part  of  the 
Methodist  notion  of  a  hymn,  that  it  is  a  chan- 
nel o/praiae^frotn  man  io  God,  One  conse- 
quence of  this  reflective  character  in  these 
hymns  is,  that  a  large  majority  of  them  are 
written  in  th'e  singular  number,  a  thing  con- 
sistent enough  with  this  self-inspection  by 
each  person,  but  not  with  the  united  song  of 
a  congregation  looking  Godward ;  it  is  a  sure 
mark  of  the  late  date  of  a  hymn,  being  a  point 
in  which  the  moderns  *a  moribus  Ecclesiae 
antiquioris  quam  maxime  abhorrent.'*  Even 
withm  the  period  of  the  Wesleyan  movement 
this  deteriorating  tendency  to  personal  hymns 
is  visible ;  for  in  the  earlier  publications  of 
John  and  Charles,  especially  m  the  *  Sacra- 
mental Hymns'  (^ich,  by  the  way,  are  so 
*  high '  in  their  doctrine  that  their  followers 
now  repudiate  them),  the  hymns  are  much 
more  congregational.  ' 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  English  hym- 
nology owes  much  to  Wesleyanism,  and  not  a 
little  to  other  denominations.  To  Dr.  Watts 
we  are  indebted  for  that,  famous  hymn,  the 
language  of  which  unhappily  is  as  open  to 
criticism  as  its  spirit  is  above  it — *When  I 
survey  the  wondrous  cross ;'  and  to  another 
Calvinist,  though  a  Churchman,  Augustus 
Toplady,  for  *the  most  deservedly  popular 
hymn ;  perhaps  the  very  favourite — very 
beautiful  it  is.'  For  such  is  Dr.  Pusey's  en- 
comium, quoted  by  Mr.  Pearson,f  upon  the 
hymn — 

*  Rock  of  Ages,  deft  for  me. 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee,'  &c. 

Dr.  Doddridge,  Oowper  and  Newton,  and 
other  voluminous  writers  of  different  denomi- 
nations, must  not  be  forgotten,  though  their 

*  *Hymni  EooleBico,*  p.  248.  It  has  been  con- 
tested m  favonr  of  hymns  in  the  first  person  that 
many  of  the  Psalms  of  David  are  so  written ;  this 
was  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  writer  of  the 

t  *  Oxford  Essays,'  1828.  '  O 
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number  is  too  great  for  us  to  notice  them 
individually. 

From  the  Wesley ans  themselves,  as  repre- 
sented in  their  *  poetical  Bible,'  as  their  col- 
lection has  been  called,  compilers  for  the 
Church  have  drawn  freely;  no  church  in 
England  probably  has  not  resounded  vi^ith 
the  hymn  of  the  Welsh  blacksmith,  Thomas 
Olivers,  and  its  popular,  but  questionable, 
tune — 

^  Lo  I  He  comes  with  clouds  descending.' 

Olivers  also  wrote  th6  fine  lyric  stanzas  |be- 
ginning^  *  The  God  of  Abraham  praise  ;*  and 
the  origin  of  another  hymn  is  traced  to  two 
brothers,  also  in  a  humble  situation  in  life, 
the  one  an  itinerant  preacher,  the  other  a 
porter,  of  whom  the  following  story  is  told  in 
reference  to  the  composition  of  the  hyjifn. 
The  preacher  desired  the  porter  to  carry  him 
a  letter.  *  I  can't  go,'  he  replied;  *I  am  writ- 
ing a  hymn.'  *  You  write  a  hymn,  indeed  I 
nonsense !  go  with  the  letter,  and  I  will  finish 
the  hymn.'  He  went,  and  returned.  The 
preacher  had  taken  it  up  at  the  third  verse, 
and  his  muse  had  forsaken  him  at  the  eighth. 
*  Give  me  the  pen,'  said  the  porter,  and  wrote 
oflf:— 

*  They  brought  His  chariot  from  above 

To  bear  Him  to  His  throne, 
Olapped  their  triumphant  wings^  and  cried, 
"  The  glorious  work  is  done.   ' 

But  we  must  now  proceedt  In  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  the  impetus  of  the 
Methodist  revival  had  expended  itself;  there 
was  a  lull,  and  then  another  stirring  of  the 
waters,  but  this  time  chiefly  within  the 
church  of  England,  by  Bishop  Heber,  Dean 
Milman,  Sir  Robert  Grant,  Lyte,  and  Bishop 
Mant  But  to  the  last-named  prelate  we  owe 
a  change  which  has  gone  far  to  revolutionize 
our  hymnology,  though  in  a  good  direction. 
Here  and  there  along  the  course  we  have 
been  follbwing  since  the  Reformation  we 
might  have  found  isolated  attempts  to  trans- 
late some  choice  Latin  hymn;  Crashaw, 
Drummond,  Dryden,  and  Hickes  had  each 
contributed  one  or  two;  but  Bishop  Mant 
went  a  step  further,  and,  taking  the  Roman 
Breviary,  translated,  with  few  exceptions,  all 
that  it  contained.  This  leading  was  followed 
with  such  zeal  by  Mr.  Williams  (who  did  the 
same  by  the  Paris  Breviary),  by  Mr.  Cope- 
land,  Mr.  Chandler,  Dr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Caswall, 
Mr.  Wackerbarth,  Mr.  Blew,  Dr.  Neale,  and 
many  more,  that  there  have  been  produced 
almost  as  many  Anglo-Latin  as  new  and 
original  English  hymns  during  the  last  thirty 
years. 

And  here  several  curious  reflections  arise. 
This  resuscitation  of  the  Latin  hymns  coinci- 


ded in  time  with  the  remarkable  Church 
movement    at    Oxford,   identified  with  the 

*  Tracts  for  the  Times.'  As  was  the  case 
with  the  Wesleyan  revival  in  the  last  century, 
so  with  this  Church  revival,  it  gave  an  un- 
usual impulse  to  hymnology,  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  a  peculiar  aptitude  in 
hymns  on  the  one  hand  for  giving  expression 
to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  writer,  and  on 
the  other  for  the  propagation  of  those  feelings 
among  others.  Again,  the  Oxford  move- 
ment was  to  a  great  extent  a  counter-move- . 
ment,  not  in  the  sense  of  an  opposition,  but  a 
reaction,  or  rather  readjustment;  therefore, 
whereas  the  Wesleyans,  who  sought  new 
paths  for  themselves,  sought  also  new  hymns 
of  a  new  character,  the  Church  party,  who 
aimed  at  recovering  the  old  paths  that  had 
been  lost,  were  naturally  led  to  take  up  the 
ancient  hymns.  The  Wesleyan,  again,  with 
a  predilection  for  the  experimental  aide  of 
Christianity,  found  the  spiritual  food  most 
congenial  to  him  in  the  ecstatic  raptures  of 
the  Methodist  hymns;  the  Churchman,  on 
the  contrary,  restoring,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
the  balance,  by  leaning  more  to  the  objective 
expression  of  truth,  welcomed  the  calm  narra- 
tive songs  of  primitive  and  mediseval  times. 

It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  the  produc- 
tions of  modern  Church  hymn-writers  are 
exclusively  translations ;  far  from  it :  the 
nomes  of  Keble,  Neale,  Moultrie,  Monsell, 
Alford,  Archer  Gumey,  J.  H.  Gurney,  are  of 
thefnselves  suflScient  to  vindicate  the  claim  of 
the  Church  in  these  days  to  originality ;  but 
this  may  be  said  truly,  that  the  study  of  the 
ancient  models  has  had  a  marked  influence 
on  these  modem  hymns. 

Our  own  space  and  our  readers'  patience 
would  fail  us  if  we  attempted  to  push  out 
now  into  the  Atlantic,  and  follow  our  emi- 
grant hymn-writers  in  the  New  World,  or 
even  to  dive  into  the  recesses  of  the  Scotch 
and  Welsh  glens ;  yet  there  they  are  to  be 
found.  The  late  venerable  Bishop  Doane,  of 
New  Jersey ;  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Coxe,  of  Baltimore ; 
and  Mr.  Bullock,  of  Nova  Scotia,  are  all 
claimants  on  our  gratitude,  for  their  hymns 
are  found  in  several  of  our  collections.  Fh>m 
the  Welsh  Methodist,  W.  Williams,  we  have 
(a  translation  by  him  of  his  own  Welrfi 
original)  the  well-known  missionary  hymn, 
^OW  the  gloomy   hills  of   darkness,'  and 

*  Shepherd  of  Thine  Israel,  guide  us.'  From 
Scotland  we  have  Logan's  *  O  God  of  Abra- 
ham, by  whose  hand,'  and  several  others; 
and  the  Eirk  is  largely  supplied  with  her 
vigorous  paraphrases. 

Our  travels  are  over.  We  have  spied  out, 
not,  we  think,  the  nakedness,  but  the  richness, 
of  the  lands.    We  have  seen  the  works  of 
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tbe  Anakim  of  sacred  song;  we  have  brongbt 
home  of  the  grapes  and  pomegranates,  not  as 
thieves^  but  as  having  a  right  in  them.  Gat 
off  thou^  we  be  geographically  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  separated,  too,  aff  to 
external  commnnion,  from  the  Churches  of 
the  Old  World,  still,  we  repeat,  we  must 
never  surrender  our  claim  as  true  Catholics 
to  the  common  store  of  Christeildom.  Like 
Tennyson's  Ulysses,  we  return  home  to  our 
Ithaca  to  feel — 

*  I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met.' 

But  with  special  reference  to  the  practical 
porpose  with  which  we  set  out — what  is  the 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  some  reflation  and  amendment 
of  our  present  condition  ?  Assuming  that  it 
must  be  brought  about  by  the  preparation  of 
an  approved  and  authorized  hymn-book,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  good  as  well  as  bad  has 
come  of  past  delay,  if  it  is  only  that  it  has 
given  us  time  and  opportunity  to  look  round 
OS.  But'  it  is  not  less  certain — as  this  hasty 
and  snperficial  sketch  will  have  shown — that 
onr  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  yet  far  from 
ripe ;  even  the  materials  that  now  lie  within 
reach  are  rough  and  unfit,  without  much 
more  revision  and  rearrangement,  to  be  work- 
ed up  satisfactorily. 

But  let  the  English  Church  appreciate  her 
position  in  this  matter — a  position  such  as  no 
Gharch  ever  held  bcrore  for  undertaking  this 
work;  let  her  lay  the  whole  world  under 
tribote ;  let  her  rejoice  in  being  able  to  take 
as  she  will  of  the  sofl  utterances  of  Asia, 
and  the  deep  teaching  of  the  Greek  odes,  the 
terse  diction  and  subdued  fire  of  the  Latins, 
and  the  bold  energy  of  the  Germans,  and  to 
weld  them  together  with  the  fervent  raptures 
of  those  at  home  who  have  wandered  from 
her  fold,  and  the  chastened  devotion  of  her 
more  dutifhl  children.  It  is  a  great  work ;  it 
is  a  great  opportunity  ;  we  cannot  but  long  for 
its  accomplishment ;  yet  we  dread  a  failure. 
There  is  just  so  much  already  at  hand  as  to 
tempt  us  into  action;  there  is  just  that 
amount  of  half-preparedness  to  make  us  act 
in  haste,  and  repent  at  leisure.  There  is  a 
proverb— and  we  would  write  it  over  this 
subject — *  Wait  a  little,  and  make  an  end  the 
sooner.'  It  is  unbecoming  the  dignity  and 
high  character  of  our  Church  to  be  ever 
making  and  unmaking  her  formulas; — ^let 
her  biwiops  and  doctors  then  begin,  if  they 
will,  at  once,  but  with  the  determination  to 
spare  neither  labour  nor  time,  even  if  years 
pass  away  before  they  can  with  confidence 
lay  before  us  a  *  Hymnarium'  worthy  of  our 
history  and  our  language;  thoroughly  conso- 
nant with  the  tone  and  teaching  of .  our 
I*rayer-book;  and  such  that  the  Church  of  our 


time  may  set  to  it  her  seal,  and  hand  it  down 
to  posterity,  a  xr^fi.a  ilg  del  to  future  genera- 
tions, and  a  lasting  monument  of  the  present. 


Art.  III. — 1 .  Papers  relating  to  Administra- 
tive and  Financial  Reforms  in  Turkey, 
1858-61. 

2.  The  Turkish  Empire  in  its  relations  with 
Christiamty,  By  R.  R.  Madden.  2  Vols. 
London,  1862. 

In  this  nether  world  of  ours  it  often  hap- 
pens that  what  is  most  talked  of  is  least 
known.  We  like  to  have  the  sourc^^of 
wonder  well-stirred  within  us.  Life,  in  a 
physical  point  of  view,  is  excitement.  Emo- 
tions of  wonder,  by  exciting  our  curiosity, 
quickea  the  consciousness  of  existence,  and 
nothing  is  more  productive  of  wonder  than 
ignorance  and  mystery.  Was  ever  country, 
for  instance,  more  talked  o^  and  written 
about,  than  Turkey  ?  Yet  in  some  respects, 
and  those  not  the  least  important,  Japan  and 
New  Zealand  are  better  known  to  us  than  the 
Sultan's  Empire.  Geographically,  we  have  a 
fair  notion  of  its  outline  by  sea  and  by  land. 
Historically,  we  are  not  without  the  means  of 
learning  by  what  succession  of  events,  and  by 
what  inspiration,  the  Turks  acquired  so  im- 
mense an  extent  of  dominion.  Commercially, 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  principal  products 
of  Turkey  and  with  those  foreign  articles 
which  enter  most  into  the  consumption  of  its 
inhabitants.  We  possess  even  a  general  idea 
of  the  religious  tenets  and  national  usages 
which  give  more  or  less  a  peculiar  form  and 
colour  to  that  complicated  texture  of  races, 
creeds,  languages,  and  costumes,  which  is 
pictured  on  our  mind's  eye  as  often  as  we 
think  of  the  Levant  But  when  some  pass- 
ing occnri'ence,  some  political  movement, 
forces  our  attention  into  a  closer  examination 
of  the  actnal  state  of  Turkey — of  the  relations, 
for  instance,  in  which  the  Sultan  and  his 
people,  the  several  classes  of  society,  the 
Government  and  foreign  Powers  stand,  re- 
spectively, towards  each  other — we  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into 
these  various  departments  of  so  extensive  and 
complicated  a  subject.  Have  we  occasion  to 
appreciate  with  correctness  the  causes  of 
weakness,  disturbance,  and  decay,  which 
operate  so  powerfully  on  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, or  the  character  and  extent  of  those 
undeveloped  resources  on  which  the  advocates 
of  Turkish  regeneration  rest  their  hopes,  we 
are  sadly  at  a  loss  for  information  suflBcient 
to  enlighten  our  minds  and  enable  us  to  ^x 
our  opinion  on  solid  and  practical  grounds. 
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Our  marked  deficiency  in  the&e  respects 
can  hardly  fail  to  expose  us  to  serious  errors. 
We  are  liable  in  consequence  to  form  a  mis- 
taken estimate  of  the  great  interests  which 
may  at  any  moment  be  irretrievably  compro- 
mised by  our  ignorance ;  and  we  are  led  to  neg- 
lect the  timely  adoption  of  measures  which 
might  avert,  or  at  least  indefinitely  postpone, 
a  dangerous  and  threatening  contingency. 

As  a  proof  of  the  extreme  need  of  better 
information  and  more  patient  thought  upon 
this  subject,  we  are  tempted  to  adduce  the 
following  passages  (which  we  quote  with 
the  brevity  prescribed  by  our  limits),  as 
giving  a  fair  specimen  of  the  temper  in 
which  this  subject  has  been  treated  by  Mr. 
Madden,  not  a  stray  occasional  writer  upon 
Turkey,  but  one  who  professes  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  questions  connected 
with  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  has  dedicated 
to  them  a  fresh  offering  of  two  highly  fatted 
and  garlanded  volumes,  in  addition  to  sundry 
minor  antecedent  publications : — 

*  It  is  indeed  a  terrible  calamity  for  mankind 
that  the  most  powerfol  nation  of  the  world,  the 
cue  that  coold  exercise  by  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  influence  in  favour  of  the  interests  of 
humanity  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  should 
be  disposed  to  adopt  a  policy,  in  its  relations  with 
Turkey,  that  its  rulers  dare  not  attempt  to 
justify  to  themselves  or  to  the  world 

*  The  cause  of  Turkey  is,  however,  espoused, 
the  character  of  its  institutions  vindicated,  the 
tolerant  spirit  of  its  government  extolled,  the 
injured  innocence  of  its  religion  in  all  its  rela- 
tions with  the  condition  of  rayabs  strenuously 
contended  for  by  Ministers  of  State — alas  I  for 
Christianity,  even  by  ministers  of  religion,  as- 
serted in  Parliament  and  in  the  Press,  on  the 
plea  that  British  interests,  which  are  those  of 
civilization,  are  presumed  to  be  indissolnbly  cpn- 
necteil  with  those  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  That 
maxim  of  haute  politique  was  first  propounded 
in  the  British  Parliament  by  Mr.  Pitt  at  the 
time  of  an  apprehended  rupture  with  the  Em- 
press Catherine;  reduced  to  an  official  formula, 
in  which  all  State  wisdom  devoted  to  our  policy 
in  the  East  is  concentrated,  it  has  been  adopted 
ever  since  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  by  each  suc- 
cessive government,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
true  interests  of  Ens^land  and  civilization.  .  . . 

It  is  high  time,  I  say,  for  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  determine  that  they  will  no  longer  suffer 
their  understanding  to  be  imposed  on  and  in- 
sulted by  the  miserable  sophistry  and  unmean- 
ing jargon  of  the  policy  which  this  formula  pro- 
fesses to  express;  to  resolve  they  will  not 
approve,  and  can  no  longer  acquiesce  in,  state- 
ments made  even  by  the  ablest  veteran  states- 
men of  our  times-rtbat  it  is  necessary  for  Great 
Britain,  for  the  sake  of  the  interests  of  oiviliza- 
tioUf  to  defend  and  maintain — and  in  that  just 
and  necessarv  defence  and  maintenance  to  fight 
fur — the  Turkish  Empire.'* 


♦  *The  Turkish  Empire,'  Ac,  vol.  it  pp.  17  et 
neqq. 


Now  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Madden  for  having  brought  into  strong 
relief  the  antichristian  tendencies  of  Islamism, 
the  personal  vices  of  its  founder,  and  the  co^ 
rnpt  oppression  which  it  has  practically  en- 
gendered wherever  it  has  become  the  law  of 
the  land.  But  still  less  are  we  inclined  to 
delve  with  him  into  the  accumulated  rubbish, 
the  teetaceam  hill,  of  antiquated  prejudices 
and  barbarous  atrocities,  which,  even  when 
they  raged,  were  by  no  means  confined  in 
practice  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  and 
which  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  sounder 
notions  of  international  interest,  have  at  least 
thrown  into  abeyance.  We  cannot  close  our 
understandings  against  the  natural  innova- 
tions of  time.  The  Turkish  Empire  has 
freely  and  formally  taken  its  place  among 
the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  Can  we 
then  in  reason  deny  it  those  means  of  im- 
provement to  which  even  the  remote  regions 
of  China  and  India  are  becoming  from  year 
to  year  more  evidently  accessible  ?  If  it  be 
true,  as  we  believe,  that  Christianity  is  the 
religion  of  civilization,  are  not  its  doctrines 
more  likely  to  obtain  a  footing  amongst  the 
Mahometans  when  finendly  intercourse  with 
them  is  conducted  on  principles  of  mutual 
advantage?  Exposed  as  those  of  Turkey  are 
to  dangers  and  frequent  collisions  both  within 
and  fix)m  without, — insulated,  moreover,  by 
their  creed  when  taken  as  the  guide  of  their 
policy, — whither  is  a  blind  obedience  to  their 
traditional  maxims  calculated  to  lead  then)  ? 
When  they  shall  have  reached  that  stage  of 
weakne8^  and  confusion  which  would  infalli- 
bly tempt  the  ambition  of  powerful  neigh- 
bours, where  should  we  find  a  shelter  for  our 
commercial  or  political  interests  in  that  Quar- 
ter, or  how  should  we  avert  the  war  which 
duty,  policy,  and  humanity  would  then  con- 
cur to  force  upon  us  ? 

We  should  not  deal  fairly  by  the  public 
if  we  pretended  to  supply  the  amount  of 
knowledge  required  to  enable  them  to  com- 
prehend in  all  its  details  the  condition  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  We  can  only  hope  to 
bring  more  prominently  and  distinctly  into 
view  such  circumstances  in  the  state  of  Tur- 
key as  are  essential  to  a  clear  apprehension 
of  the  subject,  and  to  place  in  their  proper 
light  those  leading  considerations  which  are 
best  calculated  to  settle  our  judgment  as  to 
the  affairs  of  that  country. 

We  are  stimulated,  by  recent  events  to  un- 
dertake this  task,  particularly  by  the  death 
of  Sultan  Abdul  Mehjid,  and  his  brother's 
accession  to  the  Ottoman  throne.  These  un- 
expected changes  have  more  than  ever  at- 
tracted public  attention  towards  the  seat  of 
power  in  Turkey,  and  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  a  crisis  of  vital  importance  to 
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oarselves,  and  to  all  Earope,  may  eveptually 
arise  out  of  their  consequences. 

The  Turks  are  separated  from  us  bj  so 
many  barriers  that,  when  we  are  summoned 
to  give  them  a  thought,  our  first  impression 
is  one  of  surprise  that  we  should  have  any 
interests  in  common  with  them,  or  that  we 
should  entertain  any  wish  either  to  press  our 
advice  upon  them,  or  to  step  forward,  at  our 
own  cost  and  peril,  in  their  defence.  Why, 
il  may  naturally  be  asked,  even  by  those  who 
can  think  more  calmly  than  Mr.  Madden, 
should  a  Christian  state  cotrcern  itself  about 
the  welfare  of  a  people  whose  rule  of  action 
is  the  Koran  ?  Why  should  those  who  live 
under  a  free  constitution  desire  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  empire  governed  on  despotic 
principles?  Why  should  a  nation  whose 
Saxon  literature  embraces  the  whole  circle  of 
knowledge,  ally  itself  with  a  horde  of  Tartars 
— ^for  such  the  Turks  originally  were — whose 
written  idiom  is  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  tracts  and  commentaries  steeped  in  bigotry 
and  alien  from  our  conceptions  of  truth  ? 

Yet,  obvious  and  rational  as  these  impres- 
sions may  in  appearance  be,  we  cannot  with 
pmdence  or  safety  adopt  them  as  the  ground 
of  our  national  policy  in  the  Levant  Long 
before  we  had  acquired  any  territorial  footing 
in  the  Mediterranean,  that  spirit  of  trade  and 
navigation,  which  belongs  so  emphatically  to 
the  British  isles,  impelled  us  into  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  shores  of  Turkey.  Those 
who  embarked  in  the  trade  with  that  country 
required  protection  for  their  persons  and  pro- 
perties against  the  violence  of  a  despotic  ffo- 
vemment,  the  cupidity  of  local  authorities, 
and  the  prejudices  of  a  fanatical  population. 
We  are  indebted  to  one  and  the  same  great 
Princess  for  the  Levant  and  East  India  Com- 
panics,  which  in  their  day,  though  now  con- 
signed to  the  common  resting-place  of  human 
inventions,  rendered  good  service  to  the  State 
on  no  common  scale  of  magnitude.  It  was 
in  connection  with  the  former  of  those  com- 
panies, and  in  support  of  its  establishments, 
that  our  first  ostensible  engagements  with 
the  Porte  were  contracted  under  the  name 
of  Capitulations.  These  and  some  additional 
treaties,  which  are  still  in  vigour,  constitute 
the  legal  securities  of  our  countrymen  for  the 
enjoyment  of  justice  and  friendly  treatment 
wherever  the  Sultan's  power  is  practically 
maintained. 

The  charter  of  the  Levant  Company, 
though  it  originated  in  the  year  1581,  dates 
in  its  improved  shape  from  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  II.  The  Capitulations, 
as  now  existing,  date  from  the  year  1676,  but 
refer  in  several  of  their  preliminary  clauses 
to  earlier  periods,  beginning  with  the  reign 
of  Elizabetn.     The  trade,  which,  thus  pro- 


tected, took  root  and  gradually  spread  through 
the  Levant,  has,  we  all  know,  of  late  years 
taken  much  larger  proportions.  It  now 
comprises  the  transit  trade  with  Persia,  and 
altogether  stands  at  a  high  figure  in  our  table 
of  imports  and  exports,  as  annually  presented 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  It  also 
includes  our  traffic  in  grain-  and  other  im- 
portant articles  of  produce  with  the  Danubian 
provinces  and  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
Russia.  The  shipping  employed  in  convey- 
ing such  articles  of  export  from  those  quar- 
ters, as  well  as  the  corresponding  articles  of 
exchange  manufactured^  in  Great  Britain, 
must  of  necessity  thread  its  way  through  the 
narrow,  well-fortified  channels  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  Dardanelles.  •  No  inconsiderable 
portion  of  our  trade  with  Hungary,  and  in 
general  with  the  States  of  Austria,  inclines 
to  follow  the  same  direction,  and  that  ten- 
dency can  hardly  fail  to  be  increased  by  the 
new  and  shorter  lines  of  communication  which, 
as  jn  the  recent  instance  of  Kustandjee,  pro- 
mise to  facilitate  our  means  of  commercial 
intercourse  on  that  side,  whether  by,  rail  or 
by  canal. 

MacCulloch  in  his  valuable  work,  the  ^  Dic- 
tionary of  Commercial  Navigation,'  remarks 
that  *  the  trade  between  England  and  Turkey 
is  of  much  greater  value  and  importance  than 
is  generally  supposed,  and  it  appears  to  be 
susceptible  of  an  almost  indefinite  increase.' 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  *in  1825  we  ex<r 
ported  direct  to  Turkey,  including  what  is 
now  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  18,674,000  yards 
of  cotton  cloth,  and  446,462  lbs.  of  cotton 
twist;  that  in  1831  we  exported  to  Turkey, 
exclusive  of  the  Morea,  24,556,000  yards  of 
cloth,  and  1,735,760  lbs.  of  twist 

*•  Plain  goods,*  he  remarks,  in  speaking  of 
Manchester,  *  now  form  the  half  of  our  in- 
vestments for  Turkey ;  and  it  is  impossible, 
seeing  the  extent  to  which  articles  of  this  sort 
are  made  use  of  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to 
form  any  clear  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
trade.' 

Ubicini,  in  his  able  *  Letters  on  Turkey,'* 
anticipates  the  eventual  concession  by  the 
Sultan's  Government  to  European  foreigners 
of  the  power  to  hold  land,  as  property,  in  the 
Ottoman  dominions :  *  Calculez,'  says  he  in 
pursuing  this  idea,  M'essor  prodigieux  que 
peuvent  prendre  en  pen  d'anndes  I'a^riculture 
et  le  commerce  de  la  Turquie,  sortie  de  son 
6tat  precaire,  d^gagce  des  entraves  qui  la 
g^nent,  maitresse  de  ses  populations,  et  f<6con- 
d6e  k  rint^rienr  par  rindustrie  et  les  capitanx 
de  I'Europe,  dont  les  armes  la  d^fendront 
contre  les  attaques  dehors.'  Consider  what 
a  prodigious  flight  may  be  taken  in  a  few 


*  See  *  Quarterly  Review/  vol  xev 
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years  by  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  Turkey^ 
released  from  its  precarious  condition,  disen- 
gaged from  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  it, 
mistress  of  its  whole  population,  and  fertilized 
throughout  its  territories  by  the  industry  and 
capital  of  Europe,  whose  arms  wUl  defend  it 
from  all  external  attacks. 

In  confirmation  of  these  prospects,  even 
under  the  existing  system  of  Turkish  law,  we 
learn  from  the  returns  presented  officially  to 
Parliament  that  in  the  year  1864  our  imports 
from  Turkey,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Syria, 
amounted  in  real  declared  value  to  6,131,1 10/., 
andfromTurkeyalon#  to  2,219,298/.;  that  four 
years  later,  namely,  in  1 858,  the  former  of  those 
two  amounts  had  increased  to  9,786,299/., 
and  the  latter  to  2,632,716/. ;  that,  moreover, 
taking  the  account  of  exports  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  to  the  countries  specified  above 
for  the  same  years  respectively,  in  real  declared 
value,  the  amount  for  1854  was  4,475,483/., 
for  1858  7,188,528/.;  and  for  Turkey  alone 
2,768,605/.,  in  1854;  4,256,  406/.  in  1858- 

Experience  and  conjecture,  facts  and  ap- 
pearances, thus  converge  towards  the  same 
point,  and  warrant  a  steady  belief  that  the 
mterest  our  country  has  in  the  welfare  of 
Turkey  is  not  imaginary,  but  well-grounded, 
substantial,  and  progressive.  Be  it  remem- 
bered at  the  same  time,  that  in  giving  our 
support  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  to  the  improvement  of  its  adminis- 
tration, and  to  the  expansion  of  its  resources, 
we  promote  the  interests  of  a  state  whose 
commercial  policy,  at  all  times  singularly 
liberal,  was  from  an  early  period  in  aid  van  ce 
of  European  legislation.  MacCulloch,  in  his 
work  already  quoted,  observes  that,  *  In  almost 
all  that  relates  %0  her  commercial  regulations 
.Turkey  is  entitled  to  read  a  lesson  to  the 
most  civilised  European  Powers.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  any  superi- 
ority in  so  important  a  respect  is  highly  to 
the  credit  of  a  government  so  constituted  as 
that  of  Turkey.  Ascribe  it,  if  you  please,  to 
ignorance  or  to  indifference — we  must,  never- 
theless, admit  that  ignorance,  which  steps 
instinctively  before  others  into  the  right 
course,  possesses  a  claim  to  our  good  will, 
and  that  indifference,  which  opened  a  great 
empire  to  useful  intercourse  with  all  fiiendly 
countries,  had  at  least  the  merit  of  not  being 
repulsive  in  its  character,  or  unpi^ductive  of 
much  international  benefit.  But  on  either  of 
these  suppositions  how  are  we  to  explain  the 
positive  encouragement  given  by  the  Porte 
to  commercial  adventurers  from  abroad,  and 
carried  even  to  the  extreme  of  allowing  the 
Ambassador  and  Consuls  of  each  friendly 
nation  to  exercise  an  independent  judicial 
authority  within  the  Turkish  dominions  ? 

At  all  events,  in  so  fiar  as  the  Porte,  how- 


ever mechanically,  acted  on  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  the  advantage,  which  ner  adoption 
of  them  conferred  on  foreign  countries,  had 
the  effect  of  diminishing  wat  estrangement 
which  mutual  fanaticism  had  long  engen- 
dered between  the  followers  of  Mahomet  and 
the  professors  of  Christianity.  England  and 
France,  in  particular,  wore  not  slow  to  im- 
prove the  opening  afforded  by  such  liberality 
to  a  more  cordial  understanding  between 
their  respective  subjects  and  the  inhabitants 
of.  Turkey.  The  British  Cabinet  appears  to 
have  lost  no  opportunity  of  cultivating 
friendly  relations  with  the  Sultan.  Its  en- 
deavours from  an  early  period  were  directed, 
as  occasion  offered,  towards  the  maintenance 
or  the  restoration  of  a  state  of  peace  in  the 
Levant,  and  those  endeavours  became  more 
frequent  and  active  in  proportion  as  the  de- 
clining strength  of  Turkey  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  neighbouring  Powers.  Even  the 
apparent  exceptions  offered  by  our  policy  in 
1806,  when  in  league  with  the  Rnssians  we 
sent  a  squadron  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  in 
1827,  when  we  joined  with  the  Czar  and  the 
Bourbon  in  founding  the  constitutional  mo- 
narchy of  Greece,  were  not  the  results  of  any 
unfriendly  sentiment  towards  Turkey.  In 
the  former  case,  which  was  that  of  a  fearful 
crisis  in  European  affairs,  we  had  to  detach 
the  Porte* from  a  dangerous  and  unwilling 
subserviency  to  France;  in  the  latter  we 
aimed  at  bringing  the  Porte  into  an  arrange- 
ment which  promised  to  have  the  effect  of 
closing  a  breach  in  her  dominions  favourable 
to  Russian  aggression,  and  of  realizing  a 
system  of  reform  required  for  the  recovery 
of  her  independence  and  internal  prosperity. 
Knolles,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Turks,' 
which  was  praised  so  highly  by  Dr.  John- 
son, relates  that  in  the  year  1621  Sir  Thomas 
Rowe,  a  distinguished  diplomatist  of  that 
time,  arrived  at  Constantinople  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Ambassador  in  Ordinary  from  King 
James  the  First  Among  the  important 
objects  which  Sir  Thomas  was  instructed  to 
submit  to  Sultan  Osman,  there  figures  an 
offer  of  British  mediation  between  His  High- 
ness and  the  King  of  Poland,  who  were  then 
at  war  with  each  other.  In  the  dischai^ 
of  this  duty  the  Ambassador  is  stated  to  have 
used  the  following  words  on  his  Sovereign's 
behalf:— 

*Hi8  Mfg'esty  hath  commanded  me  to  offer 
himself  as  a  mediator  of  peaee,  to  accommodate 
the  late  breach  with  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
....  which,  if  your  Majesty  shall  hearken 
unto  the  rather  for  his  sake,  as  your  royal  an- 
cestor hatb  done  in  the  like  occasion,  His 
Magesty  will  accept  it  as  a  respect  of  your  love, 
which  will  assure  and  increase  the  commerce 
and  friendship  of  your  domlnioy,^^*^^ 
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The  Sultan,  replying  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, declares  his  pleasure  in  the  following 
temis : — 

*  W^hensoever  on  behalf  of  the  Polacks  an 
ambassador  shall  arrive  at  oar  high  ooort  .  . 
.  .  and  shall  desire  our  favour  and  amity,  by 
the  mediation  of  your  resident  now  in  onr  Im- 
perial Porte,  all  matters  shall  be  pacified  and 
ended,  and  with  a  pen  we  will  blot  out  all  for- 
mer difierenoee;  and  the  peace  being  so  eeta- 
bliahed,  yonr  instances  and  desires  for  Siem  shall 
have  grateful  acceptance  with  as.* 

His  Highnesses  letter  ^concludes  with  the 
warmest  aasarances  of  good-will  and  friend- 
ship on  his  part  towards  the  King.  It  ex- 
presses a  confident  expectation  that,  *  as  in 
times  past,'  the  *  ancient,  perfect,  and  accep- 
table course  of  friendship  will  be  always  ob- 
Berved  and  maintained.'  In  short,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  a  perusal  of  these  passages  that 
the  mediation  of  England  was  acceptable  to 
the  Porte,  that  it  had  been  used  on  previous 
occasions,  and  that  both  parties  felt  the  value 
of  each  other's  friendship— the  one  as  taking 
a  lively  interest  in  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
Turkey,  the  other  as  liking  to  have  an  instru- 
ment of  accommodation  on  which  reliance 
could  be  placed  in  times  of  emergency. 

The  Turkish  Empire,  in  proportion  as  its 
power  declines,  is  exposed  on  every  side  to 
the  encroachment  of  its  neighbours.  Even 
Persia,  though  a  Mahometan  country,  yet 
differing  from  Turkey  on  points  of  religious 
belief  and  greatly  inferior  to  it  in  extent  and 
population,  is  not  a  rival  who  can  be  safely 
despised.  Since  the  last  retreat  of  the 
Turks  from  before  Vienna,  Austria  has  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  much  of  the  territory 
which  she  had  previously  lost  in  her  wars 
with  them  ;  and  alUiough  her  habitual  policy 
on  that  side  is  far  from  being  aggressive,  she 
would  not  be  wanting  in  power  to  share  the 
spoil,  should  Turkey  ever  be  marked  by 
others  for  dismemberment  Justly  or  not, 
the  impression  is  general  that  France  may 
eventually  have  an  eye  to  Syria  and  Egypt ; 
nor  can  any  one  be  reasonably  surprised 
when  Russia  betrays  her  impatience  to  pos- 
sess the  golden  key  of  the  sick  man's  cham- 
ber-door. For  other  Powers,  who  either  par- 
ticipate generally  in  the  Levant  trade,  or 
have  a  special  share  in  that  of  the  Black 
Sea,  there  would  be  little  satisfaction  in  the 
transfer  of  the  entire  course  of  the  Danube 
to  Austria,  or  in  that  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
Bosphorus  to  Russia,  whose  commercial 
policy  differs  so  widely  from  the  commercial 
practice  of  Turkey.  For  us,  who  have  strong 
inducements  not  to  sympathise  with  Powers 
liable  to  such  temptations,  and  who,  more- 
over, are  bound,  in  virtue  of  our  East  India 
possessions,  to  prevent  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 


from  falling  into  other  and  rival  hands,  there 
can  be  no  prospect  less  attractive  than  that 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Any  compensation,  which  we  might  find  it 
necessary  in  such  a  case  to  seek  for  ourselves 
on  the  ground  of  international  equipoise, 
would  probably  cost  us  dear,  and  prove,  at 
the  last,  but  little  adequate  to  our  wants. 

Considerations  of)  this  kind  have  manifestly 
weighed  with  those  who  successively  admi- 
nistered the  affairs  of  England  after  the  R-cvo- 
lution  of  1688.  We  have  already  cited  an 
early  example  of  the  policy  thus  recom- 
mended to  the  British  Government  by  cir- 
cumstances which  are  traceable  to  natural 
causes,  or,  at  least,  to  causes  independent  of 
our  control.  Another,  on  a  larger  scale,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  later  annals  of  Europe. 

During  many  years — scarce  less  than 
twenty — ^tho  Turks  had  been  engaged  with 
Austria,  or  rather  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
in  hostilities  generally  disastrous  to  them- 
selves, when  England,  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  seconded  by  the  States-General  of 
Holland,  mediated  a  peace  between  the  belli- 
gerent parties.  The  treaty,  which  was  not 
definitively  si^ed  till  January,  1699,  was  ac- 
companied with  separate  treaties  between 
Poland,  Russia,  Venice  respectively,  and  the 
Porte.  The  names  of  the  mediating  plenipo- 
tentiaries were  formally  inserted  in  each  of 
the  preambles. 

A^ain,  in  1712,  it  appears  from  a  letter 
addressed  by  Sultan  Acnmet  lU.  to  Charles 
XIL  of  Sweden,*  that  England,  together  with 
the  States-General,  had  offered  their  media- 
tion to  effect  a  lasting  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  Russia,  which  treaty  is 
described  as  having  received  a  full  ratification 
from  the  two  contracting  parties.  England 
and  her  colleague  in  the  mediation  are  styled 
in  this  letter  the  'ancient  allies'  of  the 
Porte. 

In  1789  the  war,  which  had  commenced 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte  three  years 
before,  and  somewhat  later  between  the 
Porte  and  Austria,  was  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, ifot  indeed  by  the  mediation  of  England, 
but  with  the  assistance  of  France.  The  terms 
of  peace  were  advantageous  to  the  Sultan, 
whose  arras  had  previously  obtained  more 
than  one  important  success  in  battle  over  the 
Austrians;  and  hence  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  if  the  British  Government  abstained 
from  taking  part  in  the  negotiations  ^r 
peace,  they  were  actuated  loss  by  indiffereiice 
to  the  interests  of  Turkey  than  by  a  well- 
grounded  reliance  on  the  strength  of  the 
Sultan's  position. 


*  Cited  in  the  fifth 
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The  war,  which  brojce  out  in  1787  between 
the  Tarks  and  the  Rassians,  afforded  the 
British  Government  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing a  very  remarkable  consideration  for 
the  interests  of  the  former.  They  mediated 
between  the  belligerents,  and  even. went  so 
far  as  to  arm  in  support  of  their  own  propo- 
sition— that  the  Porte  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  cede  the  fortress  of  Oczakoff  to 
Russia.  In  the  Parliamentary  debates  of 
1791-2  there  is  evidence  of  no  small  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this  subject  between  the 
Ministry  and  the  Opposition  of  the  day. 
But  the  views  of  Che  Minister  were  supported 
by  decisive  majorities,  and  much  of  the 
difference  is  to  be  attributed  to  party  spirit, 
then  running  high. 

In  tracing  the  policy  of  England  towards 
the  Ottoman  Empire  from  early  times,  we 
DOW  roach  a  period  when  new  opinions  on 
the  most  important  social  questions,  raised 
chiefly  in  France  during  the  last  century,  and 
brought  practically  into  play  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1789,  gave  their  own  peculiar  charac- 
ter to  passing  events,  and  when  everything  in 
public  life  took  colour  from  the  passions  en- 
gaged on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other.  Our 
expedition  to  %ypt  at  the  close  of  the  la^t 
century  originated,  no  doubt,  in  our  state  of 
war  with  France.  But  would  not  our  friendly 
concern  for  Turkey,  and  the  interest  we  felt 
in  preventing  the  transfer  of  Egypt  to* 
another  Power,  have  alone  induced  us  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  Buonaparte^s  arms  ? 
Tne  Turks,  at^  least,  evinced  no  jealousy  of 
our  successes,  and  the  co-operation  of  their 
forces  with  ours  appears  to  have  been  cordial 
and  effective.  A  few  years  later,  indeed,  the 
increased  necessity  of  making  head  against  a 
Power  which  set  no  bounds  to  its  ambition 
and  hatred  of  British  independence,  engaged 
us  forvRnssian  objects  in  a  quarrel  with  our 
old  Mahometan  allies.  Yet  history  shows 
that  no  sooner  had  .Russia  been  forc^  by  the 
French  Emperor  to  abandon  her  connection 
with  us  than  we  hastened  to  open  nego- 
tiations for  peace  with  the  Turks,  and  that, 
much  as  they  stood  in  fear  of  France^  they 
finally  received  our  plenipotentiary,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  him.  Nor  can  it  be  for- 
gotten that,  while  we  were  still  in  a  formal 
state  of  war  with  Russia,  the  Porte  requested 
our  mediation  for  the  settlement  of  her  own 
differences  with  the  Czar,  and  that,  by  aid  of 
confidential  communications  between  the 
British  Embassy  at  Constantinople  and  the 
Russian  commanders  in  Wallachia,  the  treaty 
of  Bucharest  was  concluded  in  May,  1812. 

The  ev.ents  which  accompanied  the  Hel- 
lenic war  of  independence,  though  oflen  in 
appearance  and  in  effect  hostile  to  Turkey, 
were  certainly  not  so  in  spirit  on  the  part  of 


England.  The  war  in  its  origin  was  kindled 
by  internal  fermentation,  fanned,  it  may  well 
be  supposed,  by  Russian  sympathy,  and 
something  more.  Our  intervention,  though 
friendly  to  the  Greeks,  was  in  truth  still  more 
friendly  to  the  Turks,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
directed  to  the  acceptance  of  a  proposition 
calculated  to  limit  sacrifices  which  could  not 
be  entirely  avoided  on  their  part.  The  Porte, 
notwithstanding  the  massacres  committed  un- 
der her  authority  at  Constantinople  and  8cio, 
might  have  settled  the  affairs  of  Greece  by 
accepting  conditions  grounded  on  the  con- 
cession  of  an  independent  administration  for 
the  Morea,  with  the  establishment  of  Turkish 
garrisons  in  the  strong  places  of  that  pen- 
insula. Sultan  Mahmoud,  deceived  by  diplo- 
matic misrepresentations  and  his  own  self- 
confidence,  determined  otherwise,  and  the 
results  were  not  only  the  institution  of  a 
Greek  monarchy,  but  to  our  great  regret  the 
battle  of  Navarino  and  the  Treaty  of  Adria- 
nople  as  preliminaries  to  that  event 

It  was  not  long  before  we  displayed  the 
true  character  of  our  policy  in  the  Levant. 
In  the  year  1840,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  a 
war  with  France,  we  bombarded  St.  Jean 
d*Acre,  and  helped  to  drive  the  forces  of 
Mehemet  Ali  out  of  Syria.  Fourteen  years 
later,  at  the  price  of  much  blood  and  trea- 
sure, we  declared  war  against  Russia  for  the 
protection  of  the  Porte,  and  undertook,  in 
concert  with  France,  those  powerful  expedi- 
tions to  th^  Crimea  which  terminated  so 
brilliantly  for  us  and  our  allies. 

The  fall  of  Sebastopol,  and  the  act  of  paci- 
fication which  followed,  have  had  the  ^ect 
of  placing  us  in  a  new  position  towards  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  For  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory the  Porte  associated  itself  by  means  of 
a  solemn  treaty  with  that  international  sys- 
tem of  policy  which  has  long  prevailed 
among  the  Powers  of  Christendom,  and  we 
contracted  an  express  and  formal  engagement 
to  maintain  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  Sultan's  recognised  dominions*  We 
are  no  longer  exposed,  as  heretofore,  to  the 
mere  hazard  of  having,  in  virtue  of  a  tradi- 
tional policy,  to  step  forward  at  our  own  con- 
venience and  discretion  in  support  of  Turkish 
interests  when  threatened  with  some  impend- 
ing danger.  We  are  henceforward  bound  by 
'the  distinct,  imperative  obligation  of  a  gua- 
ranty, as  in  the  case  of  Portugal,  to  redeem 
the  pledge  we  have  given  in  concert  with 
our  allies.  Should  any  aggression  be  made 
on  the  territories  of  Turkey,  we  could  not  in 
houour  evade  the  appeal  which  would  doubts 
less  be  made  to  our  good  faith,  even  if  it 
were  to  involve  us  in  hostilities  with  an 
aggressive  Power,  or  an  aggressive  Coalition. 
It  may  be  said  that  8u^\^i^ontingency  is 
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remote  or  improbable.  Bot  let  us  remember 
that  what  has  happened  already  more  than 
once  may  at  any  time  happen  again.  What 
in  earlier  times  required  a  long  period  and 
an  unusual  concurrence  of  circumstances  to 
hring  about,  may  in  these  days  of  frequent 
innovation,  of  rapid  movement,  and  of  almost 
morbid  impatience,  be  at  our  very  doors 
before  we  are  more  than  vaguely  warned  of 
its  approach.  Is  this  a  fanciful  representation. 
Let  us  test  it  by  the  experience  of  facts. 
Who  in  the  first  week  of  February,  1848, 
foresaw  that  the  political  movement  in 
France  announced  more  than  the  overthrow 
of  a  ministry  and  some  extension  of  the  po- 
pular frunchise ;  that  before  the  close  of  the 
month  not  only  a  sovereign  but  a  dynasty 
would  be  expelled  from  the  throne  and  realm 
of  France ;  and  that  a  republic  would  as  sud- 
denly be  established  on  the  ruins  of  the  ex- 
ploded monarchy?  Who  could  have  ima- 
gined that  in  little  more  than  eight  weeks 
from  the  period  of  those  events  Berlin  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  its  populace,  Vienna  at 
the  mercy  of  its  students  and  volunteers, 
Mettemich  an  exile  and  the  Pope  an  frigitive? 
Who  among  those  who  went  to  bed  in 
authority  on  the  night  which  preceded  the 
famous  coup  (Tetat  at  Paris  suspected  that  by 
daylight  next  morning  he  would  be  a  pri- 
soner or  a  convict,  holding  his  liberty  and 
his  lifeM  the  will  of  a  citizen,  who  had  just 
before  sworn  fidelity  to  the  Commonwealth 
over  which  he  presided  ?  Let  us  not  forget 
that  a  few  words  addressed  by  the  French 
Emperor  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  his 
Court  on  New-Year's  Day  in  1869  gave  to 
Europe  the  first  intimation  of  a  war  which 
in  less  than  six  months  made  the  dream  of 
Italian  resurrection  a  reality;  and  that  the 
colossal  struggle,  now  frantically  raging  in 
America  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the 
other,  was  unperceived  by  European  fore- 
thought lees  than  a  year  ago,  and  was  then, 
even  to  American  vigilance,  no  bigger  than 
tha  prophet's  embryo  cloud  on  a  remote 
horizon.  Did  not  the  massacres  in  Syria 
come  upon  us  by  surprise  ?  Did  we  not  feel 
the  necessity  of  hastening  to  assist  in  their 
suppression?  Were  we  not  placed  in  the 
alternative  of  either  sending  out  an  expedition 
ourselves,  or  relying  on  the  arms  and  good 
faith  of  a  rival  Power  ?  Have  we  now  any 
substantial  security  against  the  recurrence  of 
similar  horrors,  of  a  similar  necessity,  and  a 
similar  hazard  ? 

But  those  who  respect  the  ^ith  of  treaties, 
and  acknowledge  the  claims  of  international 
law,  may  give  full  credit  to  others  for  acting 
upon  the  same  principles.  Such  parties  may 
consequently  find  in  the  terms  agreed  upon 
at  Paris  a  sufficient  barrier  against  any  dan- 


ger to  which  the  Ottoman  Empire  might 
otherwise  be  liable  from  inherent  weakness 
or  habitual  misgovernment.  For  our  own 
part,  we  should  be  glad  to  share  this  confi- 
dence, and  to  find  it  borne  out  by  the  con- 
sistent practice  of  nations.  We  fear,  how- 
ever, that  experience,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
carded from* political  calculations  with  safety, 
points  but  too  often  in  a  contrary  direction. 
Some  temporary  pressure  or  change  of  politi- 
cal relations  will  never  be  wanting  to  excuse 
a  loose  attention  to  formal  engagement^ 
Duty  has  the  pliancy  of  a  sentiment ;  inter- 
est operates  with  the  force  of  a  natural  law. 
When  the  wind  is  too  strong  for  plain  sailing, 
we  take  in  our  canvas,  and  drive  before  the 
^le  sometimes  even  under  bare  poles.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  has  something  to  teach 
us  in  this  respect.  Never  were  the  interests 
of  human  society  more  generally  or  more 
deeply  concerned  than  when  that  imposing 
assembly  sat  in  judgment  on  the  collisions  of 
Europe.  Never  did  plenipotentiaries  meet 
under  circumstances  of  greater  solemnity. 
Never  was  there  a  louder  call  for  honest 
dealing  and  durable  settlement — for  that 
kind  of  policy,  wise  as  generous,  which  lays 
a  broad  foundation  on  interests  common  to 
all  the  parties,  and  of  which  it  must  be 
allowed  that  our  own  country  set  an  example 
worthy  of  more  general  imitation.  Lo  I  half 
a  century  has  not  elapsed  since  the  comple- 
tion of  its  labours,  and  where  are  now  the 
results  of  them!  Can  any  one  deny  that 
they  have  become  little  more  than  a  record 
and  a  name?  Have  they  held  good  in 
Italy  ?  Have  they  prevented  the  territorial 
aggrandisement  of  France  ?  Have  they  pro- 
tected the  rights  of  Switzerland  ?  Have  tney 
not  been  openly  violated  or  tacitly  disregard- 
ed in  favour  of  the  very  parties  whom  they 
were,  expressly  intended  to  restrain  ?  When 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  suggested  the  dismem- 
berment of  Turkey,  was  he  not  bound  to  that 
treaty  which  in  1841  declared  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  its  inte- 
grity to  be  a  point  of  solemn  agreement 
amongst  the  parties  who  signed  it?  During 
the  negotiation  of  the  last  Treaty  of  Paris,  in 
1856,  and  since  its  conclusion,  have  not  ap- 
pearances in  some  measure  warranted  the 
prevailing  impression  that  France  and  Russia 
were  prepared,  however  cautiously,  to  act  in 
concert,  and  by  a  joint  clandestine  action  to 
bring  on  a  solution  of  the  Eastern  question  in 
their  own  sense  ?  On  a  distant  and  very  dif- 
ferent theatre,  have  more  tfian  seventy  years  of 
brotherhood  in  the  same  constitutional  system 
prevented  the  two  great  divisions  of  Washing- 
ton's Union  from  tearing  their  closest  ties 
asunder,  and  treating  each  other,  respectively, 
as  tyrants  and  rebels,  the  former  enforcing 
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and  the  latter  dissolving  iheir  mutnal  obliga- 
tions, with  equal  injostice  and  questionable 
faith  ? 

There  is  but  too  much  reason,  moreover, 
to  apprehend  that  the  guaranty  of  1856,  &r 
from  holding  good  in  the  hour  of  trial,  may 
prove  a  snare  to  the  Turks  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves, without  furnishing  any  jeal  security 
against  the  dangers  to  which  their  dilapidated 
empire  is  exposed  from  other  quarters.  They, 
in  their  reliance  'on  the  treaty,  are  tempted 
to  neglect  the  improvement  of  their  internal 
resources,  while  we,  confiding  in  Uie  honest 
sincerity  of  our  purpose,  are  disinclined  to 
counteract  their  negligence  by  our  own  effec- 
tive and  well-timed  exertions. 

A  very  important  interest  comes  in  aid  of 
the  duties  prescribed  to  us  on  behalf  of  Tur- 
key by  our  own  obligations  under  the  late 
treaty  of  peace.  We  are  dependent  on  the 
Porte  for  our  most  direct  and  speedy  com- 
munications with  India.  In  proportion  as 
Her  Majesty^s  dominions  in  that  country 
become  identified  with  the  Government  at 
home,  it  is  desirable  that  the  establishment 
of  intercourse  between  both  should  be,  as 
much  as  possible,  rapid  and  sure.  Whether 
the  telegraphic  wires,  and  eventually  the 
conveyance  by  steam,  be  carried  over  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  or  along  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates,  both  lines  must  stand  in  need  of 
Turkish  protection;  and  it  is  evident  that 
whatever  tends  to  weaken  or  endanger  that 
protection  must  be  injurious  to  our  interests 
in  no  common  degree. 

Let  us  imagine  ^ypt  in  the  possession 
of  a  Power  whose  population,  active,  war- 
like, intelligent,  and  ambitious,  is  ever  prone 
to  entertain  a  jealous  and  not  unfrequently  a 
hostile  feeling  towards  England.  The  Medi- 
terranean shores  of  Egypt  are  so  well  forti- 
fied— thanks  to  the  skill  of  French  engineers 
— that  whether  the  Viceroy  were  to  raise  the 
standard  of  independence,  or  to  be  over- 
powered by  foreign  stratagem,  we  should 
nave  little  chance,  and  the  Porte  still  less, 
.either  of  bringing  him  to  order,  or  of  rescuing 
himt  from  the  toils,  except,  perhaps,  from 
.  the  side  of  Syria,  and  not  even  there,  if  the 
feunous  canal,  with  its  intended  system  of  de- 
fences and  its  magnificent  breadth  of  water, 
were  brought  into  complete  operation. 

In  the  time  of  the  late  tremendous  mutiny 
in  India  we  should  have  acted  with  more  im- 
mediate effect  if  a  continuous  line  of  electric 
wires  bad  been  at  our  disposal;  and  how 
much  greater  would  have  been  our  Jdiffi- 
culties,  had  the  passage  by  Suez  been  closed 
to  our  dispatches  and  our  officers — had  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  for  instance,  been  compelled 
to  reach  the  scene  of  his  future  triumphs  by 
a  voyage  round  the  Cape!     The   case,  as 


here  supposed,  may  be  improbable  ;  the  very 
supposition  of  it  may  be  unjust :  but,  when 
such  momentous  interests  are  at  stake,  it  is 
our  business  to  keep  a  good  look-out,  and  our 
bouuden  duty  to  t&e  early  precautions 
against  the  worst  that  may  happen  in  coarse 
of  time. 

These  eventualities,  remember,  are  to  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  magnitude  of 
their  consequences,  should  they  at  any  time 
occur.  We  must  take  them  also  in  connec- 
tion with  the  requirements  of  our  trade  on 
those  inland  seas  which  bathe  the  extensive 
coasts  of  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  with 
the  vast  political  interests  which  may  be  said 
to  constitute  us  the  natural  supporters  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  with  the  treaty  obliga- 
tions which,  if  they  be  allowed  to  come 
practically  into  force,  must  sooner  or  later 
involve  us  in  many  perilous  embarrassments 
and  costly  sacrifices.  Our  minds  are  thus 
involuntarily  driven  into  an  .  inquiry,  bris- 
tling indeed  with  obstacles,  but  also  full  of 
interest  and  instruction.  What,  we  ask,  is 
the  real  condition  of  that  empire,  in  whose 
destiny  we  cannot  but  feel  that  our  country 
is  deeply  concerned  ?  How  far  is  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  its  decay  and  approaching 
downfell  borne  out  by  facts  ?  What  are  the 
nature  and  extent  of  its  remaining  resources  ? 
By  what  means  can  they  be  so  drawn  out  as 
to  avert  or  postpone  indefinitely  its  utter 
ruin  and  dismemberment  ?  These  questions, 
in  truth,  are  not  of  easy  solution  ;  but  they 
lie  in  our  path,  and  must  be  examined,  be- 
fore we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  any  distinct  and 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

We  owe  to  one,  who  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  profound  though  an  unprin- 
cipled writer,  the  remark  which,  no  doubt^ 
possesses  much  truth,  that  *  a  conqueror  has 
no  middle  course  between  the  two  extremes 
of  mixing  his  own  people  with  the  van- 
quished race,  or  extermmating  the  latter.' 
The  Turkish  camp  in  its  conquering  period, 
with  a  sultan  on  horseback  for  its  leader, 
acted  neither  on  the  one  nor  on  the  other  of 
these  two  principles.  Jew,  Christian,  Hindoo, 
idolater,  all,  on  submission  and  payment  of 
tribute  to  the  conquering  Mussulman,  were 
left  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  respective  pro- 
perties, in  the  exercise  of  their  respective 
forms  of  worship,  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
under  the  local  authority  of  magistrates  be- 
longing, in  each  case,  to  their  own  race  and 
creed.  Machiavelli's  maxim  is  vividly  illus- 
trated by  the  consequences  of  this  undecided 
policy,  and  the  Sultan's  government  is  now 
reaping  injjprogressive  weakness  what  it  ori- 
ginally sowed  m  the  plenitude  of  self-relying 
power.  Its  Christian  subjects,  those  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  particular,  live,  and  may,  in  • 
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despite  of  mach  past  oppression  and  con- 
dnaed  hnmiliation,  thrive,  apart  from  their 
Mnssnlman  fellow-sabjects,  by  whom  they  are 
viewed  rather  as  objects  of  mistrust  than  as 
sources  of  strength  to  the  empire. at  large. 
The  changes  adopted  of*  late  years  in  their 
&vour,  though  mitigating  in  practice  the 
disadvantages,  have  not  essentially  altered 
the  character  of  their  political  position. 
Their  numbers,  wealth,  and  knowledge  are 
generally  on  the  increase,  while  the  profes- 
sors of  Islamism  decline  for  the  most  part  in 
those  respects,  under  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  their  social  condition. 

The  Sultan  exercises  a  supreme  sovereign 
authority  over  all  classes  of  the  population  in 
his  empire.  He  is  at  the  same  time  a  caliph, 
hereditary  successor  of  the  Prophet,  and,  in 
onr  language,  commander  of  the  faithful. 
The  laws^  by  which  he  governs  and  distri- 
butes justice  through  his  ministers,  are  funda- 
mentally those  of  the  Koran  and  its  supple- 
mentary traditions,  constituting,  in  th^  esti- 
mation of  Mussulmans,  as  we  all  know,  the 
revealed  will  of  Grod,  immutable  and  all- 
sufficient  This  rule  of  administration  derives 
an  obstructive  character  from  its  want  of 
ability  to  adapt  itself  to  the  variable  necessi- 
ties of  society,  and  to  the  expanding  views  of 
mankind.  It  operates,  moreover,  as  an  ever- 
growing source  of  discontent  among  those 
portions  of  the  population  in  Turkey  who 
have  no  religions  convictions  capable  6f 
reconciling  them  to  an  arbitrament  disposing 
of  life,  property,  and  honour,  without  any 
fixed  adherence  to  the  rules  of  sound  reason 
or  of  common  experience,  and  gradually  be- 
coming more  and  more  discredited  by  the 
evasions  and  corruptions  which  st-ain,  while 
Uiey  focilitate,  its  administration. 

The  original  mission  of  Islamism,  which 
was  to  force  all  nations  into  its  pale,  either 
as  conformists  or  as  tributary  subjects^  had 
naturally  the  effect  of  placing  its  professors 
in  a  state  of  hostility  felt,  if  not  declared, 
with  all  their  independent  neighbours.  For 
the  former, .  it  sanctified  acts  of  aggression, 
not  otherwise  justified,  on  the  rights  of  every 
non-Mussulman  country,  and  madd  resistance, 
even  of  the  preventive  kind,  a  duty  and  a 
necessity  on  the  part  of  such  country's  in- 
habitants. The  process,  impulsive  as  it  was, 
and  long  most  wonderfully  successful,  carri^ 
in  its  bosom  a  principle  of  exhaustion 
which  eventually  made  its  further  progress 
impossible,  and  reduced  the  tide  of  conquest 
to  a  state  of  stagnation  rather  fatal  to  its 
energy  than  productive  of  any  sounder  vita- 
^ty.  The  same  development  of  intelligence 
and  power  among  the  border  states,  which 
enabled  them  to  say  to  the  Turkish  empire, 
'  Hitherto  and  no  further,'  rendered  more 


apparent  and  less  tolerable  the  vices  of  its 
internal  system  of  government  The  Chris- 
tians within  and  the  Christians  without 
derived  encouragement  from  their  inutual 
sympathies,  which  gave  fresh  aliment  to  the 
hopes  of  the  former  and  a  higher  motive  to 
the  ambition  of  the  latter. 

It  may  readily  occur  to  any  one  who  com- 
pares the  East  with  the  West  in  point  of  pub- 
lic administration,  that,  as  a  general,  though 
varying  distinction  between  them,  m  Eastern 
commlinities  the  people  are  held  to  exist  for 
the  Government,  and  in  Western  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  people.  In  this  respect  the 
Porte  does  not  belie  its  Oriental  origin.  Sim- 
plicity of  form,  and  constitutional  indolence, 
when  there  is  no  immediate  stimulant  to 
rouse  it,  serve,  however,  to  qualify  the  action 
of  Ottoman  authority ;  and  since  the  intro- 
duction of  certain  reforms,  the  Sultan's  Go- 
vernment are  lees  insensible  than  of  yore  to 
the  claims  of  huipanity  and  the  welfare  of 
their  subjects.  But  enough  remains  of  the 
old  leaven  to  excuse  our  entertaining  some 
anxiety  as  to  what  principles  and  what  mea- 
sures are  likely  to  impress  a  permanent  cha- 
racter on  the  reign  ot  Abdul  Aziz.  The  first 
appearances  on  his  accession  announced,  no 
doubt,  a  desire  of  improvement,  but  whether 
in  a  Turkish  sense  or  according  to  the  notions 
of  Europe — whether  reactionary  or  progres- 
sive— is  by  no  means  so  clear.  A  few 
months,  or  even  a  few  weeks,  may  determine 
the  question.  Whatever  the  determination 
may  oe,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  give  a  decisive 
turn  to  the  &te  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

Education,  as 'directed  among  the  Turks, 
the  practice  of  domestic  slavery,  and,  above 
all,  the  influence  of  the  harem,  are  matters 
not  to  be  overlooked  by  an^  one  who  seeks 
with  conscientious  earnestness  to  form  a  cor- 
rect opipion  on  this  momentous  subject  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  so  many  obsta- 
cles to  the  social  and  political  regeneration  of 
Turkey.  Each  of  the  enumerated  difiScuIties 
must  be  taken  into  account,  as  affecting,  more 
or  less,  the  whole  population  of  the  country, 
as  well  the  families  who  live  by  their  skill, 
their  trade,  or  their  labour,  as  those  who 
either  belong  to  the  several  professions,  or 
who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  wealth  and 
station  alike  in  town  or  in  country. 

The  Turkish  children  of  both  sexes  are 
brought  up  together  in  the  harem  to  an  i^e 
which  immediately  precedes  puberty.  The* 
boys  are  then  submitted  to  a  separate  treat- 
ment Most  parents  in  easy,  and  all  in  opu- 
lent circumstances,  have  a  tutor  at  home  for 
their  sons.  Others  resort  to  such  instruction 
as  can  be  obtained  at  the  established  schools, 
where,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  teach- 
ing is  confined  to  religious  doctrine,  and  the 
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Bimplest  elements  of  secular  knowledge,  with 
no  language  but  Turkish  or  Arabic.  What 
passes  in  the  harem  is  little  known  wilhont ; 
but  the  girls,  at  best,  are  sure  not  to  learn 
more  than  the  boys,  unless  it  be  needlework 
and  the  details  of  household  economy.  To 
ride,  to  throw  the  djerid,  and  to  shoot  at  a 
target,  are  manly  exercises  reserved,  or  nearly 
so,  for  youths  of  condition  and  their  principal 
attendants. 

Of  slavery  little  need  be  said.  The  moral 
effect,  especially  on  young  people,  of  having 
for  servants  or  companions  unhappy  creatures 
possessing  no  will  of  their  own,  and  regarded 
in  law  as  hardly  better  than  cattle,  may  be 
easily  conceived,  though  the  records  of  anti- 
quity prove  that^  notwithstanding  its  evil 
tendency,  that  element  of  corruption  may  co- 
exist in  the  same  minds  with  much  intellec- 
tual vigour  and  a  high  sense  of  public  duty. 

The  harem  operates  far  more  perniciously 
on  the  interests  of  society.  It  confines  to 
the  narrow  circle  of  each  family  those  ^ly 
influences  of  the  wife,  the  mother,  and  the 
daughter,  which  in  Christian  countries  purify 
and  irradiate  the  whole  sphere  of  social  life, 
in  so  far  as  human  infirmities  allow.  It 
taints,  moreover,  and  degrades  those  influ- 
ences within  its  own  contracted  limits;  it 
entertains  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  low, 
ungenerous  passions  grow  into  luxuriance, 
and  it  tends  even  to  counteract  by  their 
indulgence  the  purposes  of  a  beneficent  Cre- 
ator. 

Mahometan  Turkey  is  thus  infected  with  a 
poison  which  circulates  with  its  blood,  and 
goes  far  to  explain  those  signs  of  a  declining 
population,  which,  except  in  the  capital,  and 
at  some  few  favoured  points  elsewhere,  attract 
'  the  attention  and  excite  the  wonder  of  foreign^ 
ers  in  that  country.  More  than  a  century  has 
passed  away  since  tokens  of  depopulation 
were  noticed  there.  If  we  remember  right, 
they  did  not  escape  the  observant  researches 
of  Montesquieu.  Fifty  years  ago,  as  now, 
houses  tumbling  into  ruin,  or  spaces  cum- 
bered with  fragments  of  building,  were  re- 
marked by  travellers  in  town  and  village. 
Graveyards  with  Turkish  tombstones  were 
seen  by  the  way-side,  or  in  open  fields,  apart 
and  far  away  from  inhabited  places.  Both 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia  large  tracts  of  desola- 
tion, marked  here  and  there  by  traces  of  the 
plough  nearly  obliterated,  gave  evidence  of  a 
*  declining  empire.  Whatever  increase  of 
buildings  and  inhabitants  may  be  observed 
at  Constantinople  or  at  Smyrna,  we  cannot 
venture  to  take  it  as  any  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, since  it  is  well  known  that,  whenever 
the  means  of  living,  or  of  living  securely,  in 
the  provinces  fall  off  without  a  prospect  of 
revival,  the   rural   or  provincial  population 


flows  in  upon  the  capital,  and  produces  there 
a  fallacious  appearance  of  prosperity.  Think 
of  a  freehold  estate  comprising  some  forty 
thousand  acres  in  surface,  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  arable,  and  much  timber,  con- 
veniently situated  near  a  port  and  market 
town,  within  eighty  miles  of  Constantinople 
by  water,  having  been  sold  not  long  since  for 
1600/.,  after  being  possessed  during  sevenil 
years  by  English  proprietors,  and  improved 
through  the  management  of  an  English 
bailiff! 

The  decrease  of  population  affects  the  reve- 
nue and  the  army,  as  well  as  the  agriculture 
of  the  empire.  The  taxes  on  land  and  pro- 
duce are  generally  assessed  for  periods  of  not 
less  than  four  or  five  years.  The  proprietors 
in  every  separate  district  of  assessment  are 
made  responsible  for  the  whole  amount,  and 
consequently,  as  they  diminish  •  in  number,  a 
greater  burthen  is  thrown  upon  each,  together 
with  less  capability  of  meeting  the  demand 
and  farming  with  profit  In  regard  to  the 
army,  which  is  recruited  by  conscription  from 
among  the  Mahometans,  a  failure  in  the 
required  number  of  men  has  been  felt  for  seve- 
ral years.  This  deficiency  makes  it  difficnlt 
for  the  Government  to  spare  those  youths 
who,  in  many  cases,  are  wanted  for  agricul- 
ture or  the  support  of  a  family.  Owing  to 
the  same  cause  two  thirds  of  the  Ottoman 
army  exist  only  on  paper,  and  there  follows 
not  merely  a  greater  disposition  to  disorder  in 
the  provinces,  but  also  a  more  exhausting 
pressure  on  the  service,  and  less  preparation 
for  defence  against  external  enemies.  Many 
parts  of  Turkey  are  highlands  inhabited  by 
wild  tribes,  warlike  in  character,  independent 
in  their  habits,  and  brought  very  imperfectly, 
if  at  all,  under  subjection  to  the  Porte.  Such 
for  instance  are  the  Koords,  the  Albanians, 
the  Bosnians,  the  mountaineers  of  Taurus, 
Lebanon,  and  Montenegro.  Such  were  those 
who  under  the  command  of  Scanderb^  so 
long  resisted  whole  armies  sent  or  led  against 
them  by  renowned  viziers  or  the  Sultan  him- 
self in  person.  Such  were  the  progenitors  of 
Druse  and  Maronite, apposed  in  quenchless 
hatred  to  ^ch  other,  but  capable  of  forming 
an  impenetrable  barrier  against  the  Turks. 
The  Sultan's  troops,  who  may  be  said  to  act 
as  a  police  with  respect  to  these  unruly  popu- 
lations, would  have  no  lack  of  employment, 
were  military  conscription  carried  out  even  to 
the  whole  of  its  intended  extent 

The  various  defects  and  sources  of  incalcu- 
lablo  evil,  thus  rather  enumerated  than  drawn 
out  into  their  full  proportions,  arc  the  more 
ruinous  in  a  country  where  a  low  standard  of 
knowledge,  a  rude  system  of  finance,  a  loose 
method  of  collecting  the  revenue,  and  the 
want  of  internal  communications,  go  hx  of 
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themaelves  to  neotralize  the  advantages  of  a 
splendid  climate,  a  productive  soil,  and  an 
oDrivalled  position  as  well  for  power  as  for 
trade. 

The  practice  of  forcing  a  debased  coinage 
into  circulation  has  been  long  a  sonrce  of 
disorder  and  discredit  with  consequent  weak- 
ness in  Turkey.  That  of  issuing  bonds  or 
assignats  on  the  faith  of  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment  has  of  late  increased  the  mischief.  The 
exposure  of  the  Mir^s  loan  has  made  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  Porte  to  seek  any 
immediate  relief  in  the  money-markets  of 
Europe.  Her  ministers  therefore  resorted  to 
&  fresh  and  very  extensive  issue  of  paper  mo- 
ney under  the  name  of  Kaimes^  not,  as  here- 
tofore, confined  to  the  capital,  but  constituting 
a  legal  tender  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
Necessity  may  excuse  the  measure,  but  its 
effect,  especially  if  the  Kaim^  should  housed 
for  paying  up  the  arrears  of  the  army,  was 
not  the  less  to  be  apprehended  as  a  further 
source  of  distress  and  disorder. 

Another  evil  in  the  department  of  finance 
is  the  habit  of  farming  the  principal  branches 
of  revenue.  This  practice  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it  but  the  ministerial  convenience 
of  having  more  positive  and  earlier  data  for 
the  estimates  of  the  year.  Farming  embraces 
8Qb-£Arming,  and  this  part  of  the  system 
weighs  with  peculiar  severity  on  the  tax-payer 
without  augmenting  the  receipts  of  the  trea- 
sury. Every  artifice  is  employed  by  the  low- 
est grade  of  farmers  in  order  to  realize  a  pro- 
fit on  their  purchase-money,  and  the  exactions 
they  resort  to  for  this  purpose  must  be  sup- 
ported by  authority  as  a  necessary  condition 
of  the  ^stem. 

No  country  has  more  need  of  railways  than 
Turkey.  Nowhere  can  they  be  introduced 
with  less  sacrifice.  When  they  were  first 
adopted  in  England,  the  countless  millions 
spent  on  tornpike-roads,  if  not  entirely  con- 
fiscated, were  at  least  superseded  by  the  new 
invention.  In  the  Sultan's  dominions,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  there  are  no  roads. 
The  inUnd  communications  are  mere  tracks, 
wide  enough  in  somedparts,  and  in  fine  wea- 
ther levelled  enough  by  use,  for  carts  and 
small  waggons,  but  generally  more  fit  for 
horses  and  camels.  Wherever  by  exception 
a  causeway  has  been  laid  down,  for  the  pas- 
s^e,  perhaps,  of  troops  and  artillery,  it  be- 
longs to  earlier  times,  and  now  rather  inter- 
rupts than  assists  communication  by  its  bro- 
^^  pavement  and  clumsy  construction. 
I'liere  are  districts  in  Asia  Minor — that  of 
Sivftt,  for  instance — where  grain  is  so  abund- 
ant as  to  sell  for  an  old  song ;  while  on  the 
^lack  Sea  coast,  not  a  hundred  miles  off,  the 
^^  produce  of  Russia  commands  a  high 
price.    For  tJiis  advantage  the  Russians  are 
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indebted  to  the  bad  policy  of  the  Turks  in 
providing  no  carria^ble  road  between  Sivaa 
and  the  port  of  shipment  No  objection  to 
railways  can  be  charged  to  the  Koran.  Con- 
tracts for  several  have  been  made  by  the 
Porte  with  companies  or  enterprising  indivi- 
duals. With  the  exception,  however,  of  thirty 
miles  at  Kustandjee  on  the  Black  Sea,  and 
about  as  much  at  Smyrna,  none  have  yet 
been  carried  into  effect 

Local  wants,  if  not  supplied  from  the  seat 
of  government,  have  little  chance  of  being 
supplied  at  all.  No  great  hereditary  proper- 
ties, HO  constituted  aristocracy,  no  powerful 
municipalities,  exercise  that  infiuence  which 
elsewhere  gives  weight  to  provincial  appli- 
cations. Some  years  affo  it  was  decided  that 
a  road  should  be  made  between  Broussa,  the 
capital  of  what  was  anciently  Bithynia,  and 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  whole  distance 
was  not  greater  than  twenty,  or,  it  might  be, 
twenty-five  miles.  The  necessary  orders  were 
given,  the  necessary  funds  were  appropriated. 
The  Pasha  of  Broussa  was  empowered  to 
carry  the  Qovemment  plan  into  effect,  and  ^ 
the  neighbouring  population  was  required  to 
devote  its  labour  to  the  work  for  little  or 
nothing.  To  this  hour  a  good  half  of  the 
road  remains  to  be  made.  The  works,  for  no 
apparent  reason,  came  to  a  standstill,  even 
before  the  great  earthquake  had  furnished  an 
excuse  for  their  suspension. 

If  such  and  so  many  are  the  causes  of  de- 
cline within  the  Turkish  empire,  they  are 
only  in  due  proportion  with  the  dangers  which 
threaten  its  existence  from  without.  Thesa 
dangers  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  am-, 
bition  of  powerful  princes,  or  .to  the  working'  « 
of  adverse  opinions  in  Christendom.  They 
spring  in  great  part  from  causes  more  strictly 
natural,  from  the  geographical  position  occu- 
pied by  Turkey,  and  the  circumstances  which 
attended  its  political  growth  as  an  empire. 
Consider  the  length  of  frontier  which  separ 
rates  the  Sultan's  dominions  from  those  of 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Persia,  to  say  nothing  of 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Barbary.  The  waters  of 
the  Euxine  alone  break  the  continuity  of  a  line 
extending  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Persiati 
Gulf.  The  traditions  of  that  old  aggressive 
policy,  which  was  originally  founded  on  views 
of.  religious  propagation,  and  which  at  length 
was  not  so  mucn  resigned  by  choice  as 
dropped  through  necessity,  operate  even  now 
so  far  as  to  keep  up  a  jealous  attention  at  the 
Porte  to  all  frontier  interests.  The  Colossus 
stands  on  fragile  feet,  and  therefore  naturally 
makes  them  the  principal  object  of  its  care. 
Head  and  heart  may  shift  for  themselves, 
provided  the  extremities  be  secnred  from 
encroachment  The  Porte  is  thus  continually 
brought  into  senaitixe  conti^ct  jH\xh  its  qeija^b- 
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bonrs  at  a  thousand  points.  Subjects  of  dis- 
cussion, motives  for  quarrel,  are  seldom  want- 
ing ;  intrigues  and  sympathies  work  together 
for  the  *  sick  man's*  ruin  ;  the  very  distances 
from  one  point  to  another  of  a  vast  outline, 
and  of  all  those  points  respectively  from  the 
capital,  serve  to  weaken  the  supreme  author- 
ity in  its  exercise  of  administrative  power, 
and  to  harass  with  cruel  effect  its  principal 
instrument,  the  army. 

Russia  cannot  be  at  case  while  the  key  of 
80  large  a  portion  of  her  empire  remains  in 
the  Sultan's  possession.  If  it  be  the  will  of 
Europe  that  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles 
should  undergo  no  change  of  hands,  we  can 
hardly  wonder  that  Russian  policy  should 
seek  to  command  the  means  of  keeping  the 
Porte  in  awe.  That  policy  finds  a  natural 
auxiliary  in  the  religious  sympathy  of  the 
Greeks.  It  finds  another  in  the  political  or 
religious  discontents  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
Servia,  and  Bulgaria ;  and  yet  another  in  the 
questionable  independence  maintained  by  the 
highlanders  of  Montenegro.  It  made  the 
port,  the  arsenal,  and  the  fortifications  of  Se- 
bastopol,  what  they  were  before  the  Crimean 
war;  and  it  may  be  numbered  among  the 
motives  which  prevail  with  Russia  to  keep  up 
a  military  establishment  at  once  so  onerous 
and  so  imposing.  It  works,  moreover,  by  in- 
trigue, by  affiliation  with  the  Armenians,  by 
the  issue  of  protections  in  the  form  of  pass- 
ports to  Christian  subjects  of  the  Poite,  by 
tampering  with  frontier  tribes,  and  moving 
the  springs  of  corruption  wherever  they  can 
be  played  with  advantage. 

From  other  motives  and  in  other  ways  the 
French,  though  not  immediately  bordering  on 
Turkey,  act  but  too  often  so  as  to  warrant  a 
certain  degree  of  mistrust  and  apprehension 
with  respect  to  their  views  on  that  empire. 
Their  conduct  on  various  occasions  in  E^pt, 
Syria,  Greece,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Monte- 
negro, to  say  nothing  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
laonia,  could  hardly  inspire  the  Sultan's  Go- 
vernment with  perfect  confidence  in  their 
professions.  They  seem  in  general  to  enter- 
tain a  low  opinion  of  the  Porte's  capacity  for 
improvement,  and  are  therefore  naturally 
inclined  to  shape  their  policy  according  to 
that  impression,  preparing  rather  to  secure 
their  own  interests  in  case  of  a  break-up,  than 
by  a  system  of  measures  firmly  and  strenu- 
ously carried  out  to  prevent  so  perilous  a 
catastrophe.  It  is  clear  that  their  conduct 
tends,  by  the  discouragement  it  diffuses,  to 
accelerate  the  decay  of  the  Ottoman  empire; 
and  hence,  however  reluctantly,  we  cannot 
but  give  it  a  place  in  the  list  of  dangers  to 
which  that  portion  of  our  European  system 
is  habitually  exposed. 
Of  other  Powers,  and  the  relations  in  which 


they  respectively  stand  towards  the  Porte,  j 
little  need  be  said  in  this  place.  The  policy  i 
of  England  in  the  Levant  is  well  known,  and 
offers  no  room  for  question,  except  as  to  the 
mode  and  degree  of  its  practical  application. 
Neither  Austria  ^nor  Prussia  is  likely  under 
present  circumstances  to  take  part  in  any 
measures  unfriendly  to  the  Porte.  Together 
with  Greece  and  Italy  they  might  eventually 
claim — and  Austria  the  foremost — to  have  a 
share  in  the  spoil ;  but  they  can  hardly  be 
suspected  of  wishing  to  hasten  the  overthrow 
of  an  empire  whose  dismemberment  would 
offer  much  greater  advanU^es  to  others  than 
to  themselves. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  we  must  in  fairness  admit 
that  on  the  mere  ground  of  appearance  we 
have  no  right  to  impute  ambitious  schemes 
or  evil  intentions  to  those  who  despair  of  the 
sick  man's  recovery ;  unfortunately  there  is 
illness  enough  to  create  a  world  of  doubts  in 
the  most  sanguine  mind.  The  suspicion,  to 
be  fairly  sustained,  must  find  its  justification 
in  other  circumstances,  and  the  task  of  ma- 
king out  a  case  with  respect  to  them  is  too 
invidious  to  be  undertaken  without  an  imme- 
diate necessity. 

There  is  something  more  agreeable,  some- 
thing more  promising  in  view,  if  we  attempt 
to  ascertain  how  far  a  disease,  apparently 
deep-seated  and  attended  with  so  many  fo^ 
bidding  symptoms,  is,  nevertheless,  open  to 
remedies,  and  capable  of  yielding  to  a  well- 
conducted  method  of  treatment.  The  inquiry 
has  its  interest  It  has  also  its  difficulties. 
The  proofs  of  disorder  lie  on  the  surface,  and 
can  hardly  be  mistaken.  The  means  of  reco- 
very, when  recognised,  have  much  to  contend 
with  in  their  application,  and  their  results, 
for  the  most  part,  must  of  necessity  in  the 
commencement  be  conjectural.  That  men 
are  liable  to  perish  from  want  of  food  is  un- 
questionable ;  but  who  can  prove  at  seed-time 
what  the  harvest  will  be  ?  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain :  we  must  sow  betimes  in  order  to  reap 
in  season.  The  want  of  such  precaution 
would  cause  a  famine  fatal  to  all. 

False  principles  of  «govemment,  corrupt 
motives  of  action  inflamed  by  religious  ani- 
mosities, conflicting  interests  arrayed  against 
each  other,  rooted  prejudices  and  anti-sodal 
manners,  have  concurred  to  place  the  Otto- 
man empire  on  an  inclined  plane.  Ilie  posi- 
tion is  one  of  natural  determination  towards 
a  state  of  exhaustive  weakness.  The  progress 
of  other  states  in  knowledge  and  national 
development  increases  by  comparison  the 
dangers  of  that  decline.  It  has  increased 
them  practically  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  as  a 
long  series  of  defeats  and  losses  may  serve  to 
testify.  The  expansive  enei^es  of  civilisation 
can  no  longer  brook  the  inertness,  and  in  some 
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respects  the  exclosiveness,  of  a  country  so  fer- 
tile in  resources,  and  so  obstructive! j  situated, 
and  one  which  offers  at  the  same  time  a  field 
of  almost  boundless  extent  for  remunerative 
enterprise.  The  problem  which  calls  for  so- 
lution is  simply  this  :  Can  the  strength  of  the 
empire  be  so  far  restored,  by  means  consistent 
with  the  wants  and  spirit  of  the  age,  as  to 
preserve  internal  order  and  to  command  the 
respect  of  foreign  Powers  ? 

The  incurables,  who  for  means  of  regene- 
rating the  Turkish  empire  look  to  the  revival 
of  Mahometan  convictions,  must  tell  us  by 
what  process  a  faith,  no  jonger  entertained 
even  m  Turkey  by  refleciting  or  educated 
minds,  can  operate  as  the  motive  power  of  a 
government  compelled  by  the  conditions  of 
its  tenure  to  restrain  the  passions,  and  fre- 
quently to  counteract  the  impulses  which  from 
tune  to  time  infuriate  an  ignorant  and  fanati- 
cal race.  Under  a  system  of  administration 
thus  inspired  religions  belief  must  evidently 
be  the  rule  of  right,  and  the  measure  of  indi- 
vidual worth.  How  then  .would  Jew  and 
Christian  fare,  either  as  to  political  right  or 
in  respect  of  personal  consideration  ?  Would 
the  peace  and  wfell-being  of  the  empire  be 
secured  in  these  times  by  forcibly  renewing 
the  submission  of  one-half  of  its  population  to 
the  pride  and  bigotry  of  the  other?  Would 
there  be  no  'complaining  in  the  streets,'  no 
danger  of  resistance,  no  appeal  to  the  fo- 
reigner, no  resentment  in  Christendom  ?  Is 
the  war  of  Hellenic  independence  a  fable  ? 
The  chastisement  inflicted  on  Damascus  a 
dream  f  Are  the  Greeks  le^  sensible  than 
they  were  of  degradation  and  oppression,  or 
the  nations  of  Europe  more  deaf  to  the 
claims  of  humanity  and  the  sympathies  of 
religion.? 

Lord  Overstone's  ^  Impossible  P  may  be 
applied  here  with  as  much  propriety  as  to  the 
supposed  capture  of.  London.  Attempt  to 
force  back  the  waters  of  a  river  to  their 
source,  and  you  will  only  deluge  the  country 
— perhaps  even  ruin,  if  not  drown,  its  inha- 
bitants. Another  and  ampler  basis  than  that 
of  an  unsanctioned  Kvelation  is  wanted  for 
the  reconstruction  of  a  dilapidated  empire. 
Where  but  in  the  elements  of  social  harmony, 
corrective  of  discord  and  decomposition,  can 
such  a  foundation  be  discovered  ?  That  civi- 
lizing process,  which  carries  out  materially 
and  morally  the  benevolent  purposes  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  knits  together  the  various  classes 
and  pursuits  of  mankind  by  the  bonds  of 
genuine  interest,  combines  whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  the  external  defence,  internal  wel- 
fare, and  legitimate  advancement  of  a  consti- 
tuted community.  Religion  in  respect  of 
belief,  like  the  action  of  the  lungs,  is  invo- 
^ntary,  and,  therefore,  however  essential  to 


moral  as  breathing  to  bodily  health,  is  not  in 
that  sense  properly  a  subject  of  legal  enforce- 
ment on  individuals  as  such,  and  still  less  a 
just  obstacle  to  the  freedom  of  legislative  en- 
actment in  other  matters.  A  body  politic, 
the  compound  of  individual  man,  partakes  of 
his  mutable  and  moral  nature.  If  linked 
inseparably  to  laws  believed  to  be  divine,  and 
therefore  unalterable,  the  interests  of  the 
community,  which  require  change  of  law  with 
change  of  circumstances,  must  in  the  end  be 
seriously,  perhaps  even  fatally  compromised. 
To  this  dilemma  it  would  seem  that  the 
Turks  are  now  reduced.  They  must  either 
be  content  to  govern  on  larger  principles, 
with  the  advantage  of  proportionally  extend- 
ing their  means  of  improvement  and  inde- 
pendence, or  they  must  incur  the  necessary 
consequence  of  persisting  in  error  and  thereby 
having  to  contend  with  the  disaffection  of 
their  Christian  subjects  and  the  resentment  of 
their  Christian  allies.  Sultans  may  continue 
to  be  Caliphs  for  their  Mussulman  subjects, 
but  they  must  learn  to  act  as  Sofcrcigns  for 
the  people  at  large. 

The  difficulties  suggested' by  this  view  of 
the  question  are  by  no  means  so  great  as 
they  may  appear  to  those  who  have  only  a 
general  acquaintance  with  Turkey,  its  empire, 
and  its  history.  The  Koran  is  far  from  being 
that  unelastic  code  of  laws  which  many  sup- 
pose. It  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  exact 
mirror  of  Islamism  as  practised  by  the  Otto- 
man authorities.  The  difference,  which  has 
perceptibly  grown  up  between  the  letter  and 
the  practice  of  the  law,  is  not  merely  one  of 
suspension,  such  as  the  disuse  of  hostilities  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith,  but  positively 
active,  as  in  the  case  of  treaties  and  alliances 
with  Christian  Powers.  This  primary  de- 
parture from  the  system  of  policy  prescribed 
by  Islamism  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century. 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  and  Francis  the 
First  of  France,  first  set  the  example  of  an 
alliance  between  the  Sovereign  of  the  Turks 
and  a  Christian  Power.  The  act  was  founded 
on  mutual  convenience  suggested  by  their 
respective  international  positions  at  the  tim^. 
It  led  to  the  establishment  of  similar  rela- 
tions between  the  Porte  and  other  European 
Powers,  to  the  reception  of  consuls  in  out- 
ports  of  Turkey,  and  to  the  exercise  of  juris- 
diction by  them  over  their  own  fellow-subjects. 
It  was  the  first  link  in  a  series  of  concessions 
which  may  be  fitly  called  extra-Koranic,  and 
which  were  gradually  made  to  the  necessity, 
more  and  more  felt  by  the  Porte,  of  obtaining 
for  herself  a  less  insulated  position  as  to  the 
states  of  Christendom. 

Internal  reforms  were  commenced  in  the 
same  spirit  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cenr 
tury  by  Selim,  the  last  sultan  of  that  name. 
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Tie  Janissaries,  excited,  do  doubt,  by  the 
XJlemah,  broke  into  open  rebellion,  and  the 
reaction  which  followed  cost  the  reforming 
Saltan  both  his  throne  and  his  life.  Mustapha, 
who  succeeded  to  the  former,  was  not  more 
fortunate  than  his  cousin.  It  was  reserved 
for  his  brother  Malimoud  to  realize  the  plans 
of  Selim,  and  to  revenge  that  Sultan's  death 
by  the  extermination  of  the  Janissaries.  This 
ill-disciplined  and  unmanageable  militia  was 
replaced  by  a  regular  army,  formed  on  the 
European  model.  The  Sultan  put  forth  all 
his  energy  for  its  completion  ;  but  the  weak- 
ness of  his  empire,  proved  and  increased  by 
successive  misfortunes — by  the  war  with 
Russia,  which  terminated  in  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople ;  by  the  independence  of  Greece, 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Navarino ;  and 
by  the  victorious  progress  of  Ibrahim  Pasha 
in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor — compelled  him  to 
enter  into  closer  relations  with  Christian 
Europe.  The  proclamation  of  Gulhan^  and 
the  introduction  of  extensive  reforms  under 
the  name  oWTanzhnat-Hairieh,  gave  a  solemn 
and  imposing  earnest  of  Mahmoud's  sincerity. 
They  were  the  foundations  of  a  real  improve- 
ment in  the  Turkish  administrative  system, 
and  more  especially  in  the  treatment  of 
Rayahs,  those  Christian  and  other  non- 
Mussulman  subjects  who  were  bound  to  pay 
a  jearly  poll-tax  to  the  Gr^and  Signior.  Fur- 
ther and  more  decided  measures  of  reform 
were  subsequently  adopted.  Those  of  a 
judicial  character  were  not  the  least  impor- 
tant A  court  was  established  for  the  trial  of 
civil  causes  between  the  Porte's  subjects  and 
foreigners.  It  was  a  mixed  tribunal,  taking 
cognizance  more  particularly  of  differences 
arising  in  trade  and  navigation.  Its  maxims 
of  law  and  rules  of  procedure  were  derived 
from  Christian  sources.      Our  leading  princi- 

Elea  and  forms  of  trial,  exclusive  of  juries, 
ave  been  established  even  by  firman  in  some 
of  the  criminal  courts;  and  at  Constanti- 
nople in  the  highest  of  those  courts,  where 
Mahometan  law  prevails  unaltered,  our  Con- 
8ul-General  is  allowed  to  sit  with  the  power 
of  watching  the  proceedings,  and  arresting, 
until  he  expresses  bis  assent,  the  execution  of 
judgment  in.  the  case  of  any  British  subject 
brought  to  trial  on  a  capital  charge. 

To  these  beneficial  innovations  are  to  be 
added  the  establishment  of  Lazarettos  for 
quarantine  against  plague  and  cholera ;  and 
at  later  periods  the  suppression  of  negro 
slave-trade  with  a  view  to  that  of  slavery 
itself,  the  abolition  of  torture  and  of  capital 
pupishment  in  cases  of  conversion  from 
Islamism,  the  recognition  of  Protestantism  as 
one  of  the  protected  and  established  religions 
in  Turkey. 

During  the  Crimean  war  a  notable  enlarge- 


ment took  place  in  other  branches  of  social 
progress,  inconsistent,  more  or  less,  with  the 
restrictions  of  Mussulman  law,  but  required 
by  the  necessities  of  the  empire.  Loans  were 
raised  at  interest  in  foreign  countries  for  the 
service  of  the  State.  The  Porte's  Christian 
subjects,  released  from  the  payment  of  tribute, 
were  declared  to  be  admissible,  as  privates 
and  officers,  to  the  Imperial  army.  Turkish 
battalions  were  placed  under  the  authority  of 
British  commanders ;  and  British  agents  were 
allowed  to  raise  levies  among  the  Turks  for 
an  irregular  military  corps  to  be  paid  and 
officered  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  At 
one  time  the  suburbs  of  Pcra  and  Galata 
were  held,  in  aid  of  the  police,  by  detach- 
ments of  the  French  and  English  armies. 

On  the  cessation  of  hostilities  all  previous 
reforms,  together  with  important  additions, 
were  confirmed  and  declared  by  an  imperial 
proclamation,  known  as  the  Hatt-y-Homa^ 
youuy  solemnly  promulgated  and  inserted  as 
a  pregnant  fact  in  the  general  treaty  of  peace. 
Among  its  new  provisions  were  two  in  par- 
ticular, characterized  by  a  degree  of  liberality 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  surpass.  By 
one  the  faculty  of  holding  land  in  fee  through- 
out Turkey  was  granted  to  foreign  subjects, 
with  a  reserve  oi  some  preliminary  arrange- 
ments. By  tlie  other  both  natives  and 
foreigners  are  allowed  full  liberty  of  con- 
science in  religious  matters. 

These  are  telling  (^(^  and  we  are  bound 
to  give  them  our  candid  and  serious  attention. 
They  have  removed  no  small  part  of  the 
difficulty  which  Islamism  opposes  in  theory 
to  the  reformation  of  the  Turxish  Empire  on 
European  principles.  They  encourage  a  hope 
that  the  remaining  obstacles  may  be  gradually 
surmounted.  Most  of  them  show  to  deoQon- 
stration  that  in  Turkey,  as  elsewhere,  custom 
and  law  roust  ultimately  yield  to  considera- 
tion for  the  safety  of  the  State.  We  are 
friends  to  the  Sultan's  empire.  We  do  not 
seek  to  overthrow  or  to  undermine  its  domi- 
nant faith.  We  only  desire  that  religion 
should  cease  to  be  so  applied  to  worldly 
affairs  as  to  render  the  administration  of  them 
ruinous  to  the  public  weal.  We  urge  the 
expediency,  and  indeed  the  necessity,  of  carry- 
ing fully  into  effect  those  salutary  reforms 
which  have  been  long  and  strenuously  recom- 
mended to  the  Sultan  by  his  allies,  which 
have  been  adopted  by  his  supreme  authority, 
proclaimed  in  his  name  to  the  whole  world, 
and  recorded  under  the  most  solemn  forms  of 
international  engagement.  We  desire,  in 
other  words,  to  obtain  for  the  Porte  a  real 
instead  of  a  fictitious  independence — the 
well-grounded,  durable  respect,  and  not  the 
mere  precarious  sufferance,  of  contemporary 
Powers. 
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An  classes  of  the  population  would  gradu- 
ally feel  the  benefit  of  a  change  which  could 
Bot  fail  to  operate  favourably  on  their  interests 
in  a  national  point  of  view.  Any  discontents 
which  may  prevail  among  the  Turks  arise 
principally  out  of  causes  independent  of  their 
religious  prejudices,  though  naturally  seen  in 
connection  with  them.  A  state  of  transition 
in  matters  of  deep  and  extensive  concern  is 
always  attended  with  inconvenience  to  many, 
with  a  dislocation  of  partial  interests,  and  a 
rupture  of  much  that  is  sanctified,  as  it  were, 
by  habit  and  early  associations.  To  halt 
between  two  systems,  instead  of  frankly 
adopting  the  one  which  on  the  whole  is  pre- 
ferable, can  have  no  effect  but  that  of  pro- 
longing evils  incident  to  both.  Unfortunately 
such  has  been  hitherto  the  conduct  of  the 
Turkish  Government^  which,  however  excusa- 
ble in  some  respects,  is  far  from  being  neces- 
sary, and  cannot  i^\\  to  prolong  their  diffi- 
culties. 

Under  the  old  system,  confiscations,  crown 
lands,  royalties,  property^  whether  moveable 
or  immoveable,  lapsing  to  the  sovereign, 
forced  labour,  offerings  not  always  quite 
voluntary,  requisitions  in  kind,  and  other 
incidental  sources  of  profit,  were  auxiliary  to 
the  revenue  derived  from  tithes,  taxes,  and 
customs.  The  Spahis  and  Timariotes,  who 
held  their  lands  on  condition  of  military 
service,  were  bound,  when  called  upon,  to 
take  the  field  armed  and  mounted  at  their 
own  expense.  On  the  extermination  of  the 
Janissaries  in  1826  a  regular  army,  as  men- 
tioned above,  was  formed  by  Sultan  Mahmoud, 
and  later  a  civil  list  was*  established  in  place 
of  the  crown  lands  and  other  imperial  sources 
of  revenue.  Life,  property,  and  honour  were 
also  secured  by  charter  to  svfbjects  of  all 
classes  against  the  assaults  of  arl)itrary  power. 
The  Sultan  and  his  Government  had  in  conse- 
quence to  look  exclusively  to  the  exchequer 
for  ways  and  means  in  carrying  on  the  ad- 
ministration, and  providing  for  the  peace,  the 
defence,  and  general  welfere  of  the  empire. 
Hence  it  became  more  than  ever  necessary 
that  an  improved  system  of  finance  should  be 
adopted,  and  that  the  collection  of  the  taxes 
should  be  cleared  of  all  those  abuses  and 
corrupt  practices  which  at  once  oppressed  the 
people  and  defrauded  the  treasury^  A  child 
may  perceive  that  discontent,  embarrassment, 
and  ruin  must  be  the  necessary  consequences 
of  drying  up  the  old  sources  of  supply  with- 
out opening  new  ones,  of  depriving  the  domi- 
^iant  classes  of  their  long-cherished  privileges 
without  enabling  them  to  realize  the  compen- 
sations offered  by  a  more  liberal  and  produc- 
tive course. 

Respect  for  the  Sultan,  consideration  even 
for  his  weaknesses,  submission  to  his  authority, 


nay,  to  his  pleasure,  are  still  universal  among 
the  Mussulman  population.  From  time  tb 
time,  and  not  unfrequently,  there  are  dis- 
turbances, now  in  this,  now  in  that  province ; 
but  they  arise  nearly  always  from  local  causes, 
and  are  confined  within  narrow  limits.  Ex- 
cesses may  be  committed  by  some  body  of 
insurgents;  the  magistrates  may  be  over- 
powered, individuals  may  suffer,  and  the 
immediate  oWect  of  aversion  may  be  swept^ 
away.  But  after  a  time  the  Sultan's  authority 
is  sure  to  ride  over  a|l  obstacles,  yd  to  re- 
store the  public  peace  with  more  or  leps 
severity,  and  some  feeble  show  of  reparation. 
The  anny,  inadequate  as  it  is  to  the  wants  qf 
the  empire,  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-paid, 
thinned  by  frequent  marches  over  miserable 
roads,  and  having  no  reason  to  rely  upon  itb 
officers,  rarely,  if  ever,  fails  to  perform  its 
duty.  Discipline,  though  imperfect,  gives  it 
a  constant  advantage  over  the  nide,  exteni- 
pore  levies  opposed  to  its  arms.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  such  occurrences  tend  more  and 
more  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  empire 
by  a  two-fold  process.  Parties  brought  mto 
conflict  wear  each  other  down,  and  the 
Government,  which  finally  reduces  them  to 
order,*  accomplishes  its  purpose  at  a  loss,  not 
easily  repaired,  in  men  and  money. 

A  despot's  strength  is  the  weakness  of  hia 
subjects.  The  strength  of  a  constitution Jtl 
government  resides  in  the  wealth  and  good- 
will of  the  people.  Ill  fares  the  country 
where  neither  the  strong  hand  nor  the  win- 
ing heart  is  to  be  found. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  wheii 
in  their  flow,  were  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to 
religious  enthusiasm,  military  discipline 
national  character,  and  unanimity  of  purpose. 
Their  decline  may  generally  be  accounted 
for  by  the  comparative  pogress  of  Christen- 
dom, and  particularly  of  northern  Christen- 
dom, in  the  arts  of  war,  in  population,  in 
produce,  and  in  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
whether  social  or  political.  If  the  Turka, 
made  confident  by  repeated  victories,  and 
strong  in  their  submission  to  a  single  will, 
had  found  it  easy  to  spread  over  countriea 
where  the  elements  of  resistance  were  feeble, 
they  could  not  but  suffer  in  their  turn  under 
the  natural  consequences  of  an  unreasonable 
policy,  of  an  evil  administration,  and  of 
decaying  morals,  when  they  had  to  decline. 
The  mutinous  spirit  of  the  Janissaries,  the 
enervating  habits  of  the  Seraglio,  and  the 
corrupting  intrigues  of  adventurers  at  court 
and  in  office,  were  hardly  needed  to  complete 
the  disastrous  process.  Much,  however,  in 
the  bright  as  well  as  in  the  darker  period, 
may  be  traced  to  the  personal  qualities  of 
the  reigning  Sultan  or  of  the  principal  depo- 
sitary of  his  power.    The  nature  of  the  gd- 
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▼ernraent  aikl  the  character  of  the  people 
require  a  firm  will  at  the  helm.  Mahomet, 
the  conqueror  of  Constantinople,  and  his  im- 
mediate successors,  are  brilliant  illustrations 
of  this  fact.  Mahmoud,  the  present  Sultan's 
father,  ruled  with   power,  and  commanded 

feneral  respect,  notwithstanding  his  losses, 
is  reforms,  his  sanguinary  executions,  and 
the  vile  debaucheries  which  closed  bis  life. 
His  eldest  son  and  successor  fell  into  con- 
tempt through  want  of  resolution  and  energy, 
although  his  reign,  unsullied  by  any  mea- 
sures of  injustice  or  cruelty,  was  marked,  on 
the  contrary,  by  a  course  of  policy  success- 
ful, on  the  whole,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
His  failings  were  those  of  a  gentle  and  gene- 
rous disposition  unsustained  by  that  vigour 
of  mind  and  body  which  the  difficulties  of 
his  perilous  station  required..  If,  as  there  is 
room  to  hope,  his  younger  brother,  the  reign- 
ing Emperor,  should  carry  out  the  reforms 
and  improvements  adopted  by  Abdul  Mehjid, 
with  the  energy  displayed  by  Mahmoud, 
both  Turk  and  Christian,  the  empire  and  its 
allies,  would  have  reason  to  rejoice.  Appear- 
ances at  first  were  decidedly  favourable  to 
this  expectation ;  and  if  it  were  true  that 
Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  intends  in  good  earnest 
to  limit  his  connubial  establishment  to  a 
single  wife,  the  prospect  might  soon  ripen 
into  a  reality.  Economy  would  be  the  least 
advantage  of  such  a  limitation.  The  morals 
and  manners  of  the  Seraglio  would  undergo 
a  transformation  much  to  be  desired.  Tne 
example  would  operate  most  beneficially 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  Turkish 
society.  The  harem  would  cease  to  be  a 
curse,  and  a  great  step  would  be  made  to- 
wards an  intermixture  of  classes.  But  we 
most  be  content  to  wait.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  a  new  reign  has  commenced  in 
Turkey  with  a  clearance  at  the  palace.  Four 
thousand  ladies  and  attendant  officers  are 
described  in  the  Turkish  annals  as  having 
been  dismissed  on  one  occasion.  A  vast  in- 
crease of  paper  currency,  and  its  intended 
application  to  the  payment  of  the  army,  are 
measures  of  ominous  import  The  dismissal 
of  the  late  Grand  Vizier  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sent incumbent  is  a  very  questionable  move. 
Other  personal  changes  in  the  administration 
iiave  no  distinct  character,  and,  except  in 
the  case  of  Riza  Pasha,  may  be  referred  to 
mere  motives  of  convenience. 

Reduction  of  expense  is  an  excellent,  in- 
.deed  an  indispensable  thing  to  begin  with, 
especially  after  the  measureless  extravagance 
of  the  late  reign.  But  much  more  is  wanted. 
Economy  itself  to  be  remedial,  must  be 
applied  with  judgment.  Now,  the  army  is 
already  too  small  for  the  defence  of  the 
.empire.     We  repeat  that  it  does  not  exceed 


a  third  of  the  numbers  displayed  on  paper. 
It  is  not  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  internal 
order  except  by  harassing  and  wasteful  exer- 
tions. Its  increase  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  its  diminution,  and  means  for  that  pur- 
pose should  be  sought  in  other  reductions, 
particularly  in  the  reduction  of  salaries  and 
pensions,  and  also  in  a  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  revenue,  including  its  collection  ^ 
and  administration. 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  Sultan's  domi- 
nions, whether  we  look  to  climate,  to  soil,  or 
position,  are  rich  beyond  conception  in 
resources  of  every  kind.  We  have  only  to 
name  the  countries  which  are  comprised 
within  their  limits,  and  every  doubt  on  this 
point  must  vanish  from  our  minds.  The 
wonder  is  that  regions  so  blessed  with  all 
varieties  of  produce,  with  climates  so  favour- 
able to  labour,  with  coasts  so  accessible  to 
commerce,  and  with  full  experience  of  these 
advantages  transmitted  from  age  to  age, 
should  have  been  brought  to  such  degrada- 
tion at  a  period  when  other  countries,  leas 
happily  endowed  by  nature,  have  reached  so 
great  a  height  of  prosperity  and  power. 
Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Syria,  the  vast  plains 
of  Thessaly  and  Adrianople,  those  in  Asia, 
watered  by  the  Hermus,  the  Meander,  the 
Cayster,  the  Caicus,  and  the  productive  pro- 
vinces extending  on  both  sides  along  the 
Danube  from  Hungary  to  the  sea — all  these, 
and  many  other  districts  of  surpassing  fer- 
tility, are  only  waiting  for  the  long-expected 
signal  to  enter  upon  a  new  course  of  industry, 
wealth,  and  glory.  Let  the  doors  be  thrown 
open  to  the  arts,  the  science,  the  capital  of 
Europe — let  the  emulation  of  the  natives  be 
encouraged  and  their  fortunes  sufficiently 
protected — let  the  reforms  to  which  the 
Imperial  Government  is  pledged  be  put  into 
a  regular  course  of  execution,  and  the  most 
satisractory  results  would  be  sure  to  follow. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  revenue  has  increased  by 
considerably  more  than  a  fourth  since  the 
Crimean  war,  and  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments, which  have  accompanied  that  pro- 
gress, may  be  fairly  attributed  to  extrava- 
gance, corruption,  and  mismanagement,  or  to 
the  cost  of  putting  down  disturbances  engen- 
dered by  a  vicious  course  of  administration. 

The  reforms,  which  are  here  recommend- 
ed, must  be  viewed  as  a  whole  in  order  to 
be  fully  appreciated.  They  are  comprehen- 
sive in  pnnciple  and  also  in  their  applica- 
tion. They  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  They  are 
calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all 
classes,  whatever  may  be  the  separate  creed 
of  each.  The  Imperial  proclamation,  in 
which  the  new  concessions  are  embodied, 
together  with  the  earliest^  is  a  real  charter 
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of  franohises,  the  Magna  Charta^  in  a 
broader  aenae  Uian  oura,  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  The^  various  provisions  it  contains 
may  be  severally  classed  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : — 

I.  Confirmation  of  beneficial  ordinances 

already  proclaimed. 
U.  Extension  of  previous  concessions. 

III.  Removal  of  existing  abuses. 

IV.  Security  for  the   observance  of  new 
measures. 

Y.  Improvements  of  a  material  kind. 

The  field,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a  wide 
one,  and  sorely  in  its  compartments  there 
is  no  want  either  of  liberality  or  of  appa- 
rent sincerity.  A  svstem  of  reform,  which 
aims  at  the  removal  of  all  abuses,  the  per- 
petuation of  all  franchises,  the  fusion  of  all 
classes,  the  development  of  all  resources,  the 
entire  liberty  of  public  worship  and  of  pri- 
vate conscience  in  religious  matters,  the  ex- 
tension and  security  of  civil  rights,  and  an 
enlarged  intercourse  with  foreigners,  can 
hardly  fail  io  engage  our  sympathy,  and 
considering  the  difficulties  which,  in  a  coun- 
try like  Turkey,  surround  it,  to  command 
our  admiration  and  hearty  concurrence.  We 
boast  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  our  age  to 
be  indifferent  to  one  of  its  greatest  and 
least  expected  achievements.  Our  free  in- 
stitutions, our  Protestant  faith,  our  commer- 
cial enterprise,  our  skill  in  manufacture — 
all  these  sources  of  our  national  greatness 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  triumph  of 
such  principles  over  bigotry,  ignorance,  and 
corruption,  in  one  of  their  strongest  and 
most  extensive  holds. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  Mussulman  allien  are 
now  in  a  truly  critical  stage  of  their  political 
transition.  What  they  most  stand  in  need 
of  is  a  more  complete  application  of  these 
new  principles,  with  an  earnest  enforcement 
of  corresponding  measures.  Unfortunately 
fresh  obstacles  occur  at  this  point.  The  Sul- 
tan looks  to  his  ministers ;  the  ministers  look 
to  each  other.  Some  of  them  are  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  responsibility,  some  by  their 
personal  interests;  others  have  to  contend 
^itb  false  impressions  contracted  in  their 
youth,  and  others  again  with  an  indigenous 
love  of  ease  and  habitual  selt^indulgence. 

Among  those  statesmen  at  the  rorte,  who 
•<hnit  the  necessity  without  promoting  the 
progress  of  reform,  no  all^^tion  is  more 
common  than  the  deficiency  of  suitable 
^nts.  There  is,  no  doubt,  truth,  but  there 
^  also  much  exaggeration  in  this  plea. 
M^n  of  sufficient  ability  are  seldom  wanting, 
for  the  public  service  when  the  authority 
'inder  which  they  act  is  clear  and  determin- 


ed in  its  views,  and  when  adequate  motives 
for  individual  exertion  are  brought  into 
play. 

It  will  soon  be  forty  years  since  the  pre- 
sent era  of  Turkish  reforms  began.  A  new 
generation  has  sprung  up  within  that  period. 
The  young  men  of  Sultan  Mahmoud's  time 
have  now  attained  the  experience  of  age. 
Those,  who  were  only  children  then,  have 
already  overstepped  the  halfway  road  of  life. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  there  were 
none  among  them  whose  natural  intelligence 
had  taken  the  impress  of  the  .time — none 
who  felt  that,  in  serving  a  reformed  govern- 
ment with  zeal,  they  could  best  fulfil  their 
public  duties,  and  consult  their  own  interests. 
Their  minds  have  ripened  in  the  warmth  of 
new  ideas ;  they  have  had  access,  in  matur- 
ing, to  broader  avenues  of  knowledge  than 
were  opea  to  their  predecessors,  who,  never- 
theless, sent  out  from  their  ranks  the  earliest 
instruments,  the  most  active  pioneers  of 
reform.  Between  the  two  classes,  the  elder 
and  the  younger,  a  sufficient  supply  might 
surely  be  found,  if  not  for  giving  full  effect 
to  all  the  ministerial  functions,  at  least  for 
conducting  the  principal  departments  in  a 
creditable  manner,  and  setting  an  example  of 
vigour  and  consistency  to  other  branches  of 
the  government.  A  Turk  with  good  man- 
ners, who  can  talk  French,  who  has  visited 
the  chief  cities  of  Christendom,  and  has  some 
acquaintance  with  European  literature,  is  no 
longer,  as  in  the  last  century,  a  phoenix  or  a 
black  swan.  The  Greeks  have  ceased  to 
monopolise  the  main  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Porte  and  the  foreign 
ambassadors  at  Constantinople.  The  func- 
tions of  Chief  Interpreter  are  generally  per- 
formed by  a  Mussulman. 

What  serves  to  counteract  the  natural  ten- 
dencies of  so  important  a  change  is  favourit- 
ism, which  is  still  but  too  often  the  arbiter  of 
public  appointments  in  Turkey.  This  evil 
may  be  traced  to  three  distinct  sources.  The 
candidates  for  office  receive  their  education 
in  general  either  at  the  Porte  or  in  the 
Ser^lio.*  Their  first  appointment  is  made 
on  me  recommendation  of  some  influential 
person  at  one  of  those  two  seats  of  power. 
Their  promotion  is  frequently  the  result  of  a 
similar  exercise  of  patronage.  The  relations 
of  patron  and  client,  which  formed  so  strong 
an  element  of  public  life  in  ancient  Rome, 
survive-  to.a  certain  degree  at  Constantinople. 
The  great  man  is  at  times  sustained  by  his 
politi^  dependents,  who,  in  turn,  look  up  to 
him  for  the  advancement  of  their  fortunes. 


*  The  distiQction  between  Porte  and  Beraalio  is 
similar  to  that  elsewhere  between  the  Palais  and 
the  ChanetUervtf  the  Court  and  the  Gk>vemment, 
the  Household  and  th^]^^ng|ig^.^,^^^^^ 
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0£Bcial  establisbmente,  though  of  late  cur- 
tailed, are  still  expensive,  and  the  majority  of 
the  iiKumbents  have  little  but  their  salaries 
and  their  expectations  wherewith  to  support 
themselves.  Debts  are  consequently  incurred, 
and  the  bankers,  who  lend,  employ  their  cre- 
dit, which  is  considerable,  in  keeping  or 
reinstating  in  office  their  respective  debtors. 
Hence  a  routine  most  fevourable  to  miscon- 
duct, incapacity,  and  corruption ;  hence  a 
discouragement  of  those  who  seek  to  rise  by 
honest  means  and  honourable  exertions; 
hence  an  assurance  that  no  amount  of  dis- 
grace will  permanently  exclude  the  most 
undeserving  character  from  office  and  power. 
Such  Pashas  as  Riza  and  Baffiti  must  laugh 
at  beine  dismissed,  since,  however  clear 
their  delinquency,  they  are  allowed  to  keep 
their  ill-gotten  spoils,  with  the  certainty  of 
returning  to  office  at  no  distant  period,  and 
with  the  enjoyment,  meanwhile,  of  colossal 
pensions. 

There  is  much,  we  must  confess,  in  these 
abuses  to  dishearten  the  advocates  of  Turk- 
ish revival.  But  they  are  not  irremediable, 
and  other  countries  have  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing off  the  same  impediments  to  progress. 
Even  here,  in  our  own  country,  the  struggle 
of  private  interest  with  public  spirit  was 
long  and  anxious.  It  survived  both  the 
Reformation  and  the  Revolution.  It  hung 
as  a  cloud  over  our  expanding  prospects 
in  the  last  century..  It  required  the  reso- 
lution, the  integrity,  and  the  genius  of  a 
Burke  to  check  its  progress ;  and  even  now 
there  are  statesmen  who  seem  to  fear  its 
renewal,  and  to  look  for  its  death-blow  to 
the  more  than  doubtful  experiment  of  com- 
petitive examinations. 

If,  in  this  respect,  we  are  better  on' the 
whole  than  those  who  went  before  us,  what 
securities  have  we  against  the  dangers  of  a 
relapse?  The  answer  is  obvious.  We  are 
less  exposed  to  temptation,  and  we  act  under 
the  control  of  public  opinion.  The  servants 
of  the  State,  whatever  their  rank  or  denomi- 
nation, are  regularly  if~not  abundantly  paid, 
and  an  act  of  peculation  brougl^t  hoipe  to 
the  delinquent  would  at  least  be  stamped 
with  ignominy  and  hopeless  dismissal  from 
office.  Appointments  idso  are  made  in  the 
public  service  on  sounder  principles  and 
under  a  stricter  responsibility.  The  Turks, 
it  is  true,  have  no  parliament,  and  still  less  a 
parliament  composed  of  individuals  respon- 
sible to  a  popular  constituency.  But  they 
have  a  sovereign  whose  power  is  absolute, 
whose  interest  it  is  that  the  empire  should 
be  honestly  served,  and  who  has  no  aristo- 
cratic, municipal,  or  party  combinations  to 
manage.  In  fact,  without  the  immediate 
sanction  of  the  Sultan,  no  issue  of  money,  no 


official  appointment  is  made ;  no  act  of  admi- 
nistration, no  decision  of  council,  bo  sentence 
of  criminal  justice,  is  carried  into  effect.  The 
laws  against  malversation,  bribery,  and  cor- 
ruption are  stringent,  and  to  every  breach  of 
them  a  penalty  more  or  less  severe  is  at- 
tached. 

In  aid  of  the  Sultan  there  is  a  Privy 
Council,  a  Cabinet  for  Affairs  of  State, 
whether  internal  or  foreign.  There  is  also  a* 
more  comprehensive  council,  having  judicial 
as  well  as  deliberative  powers,  and  compris- 
ing, together  with  the  Grand  Mufti  and 
others  of  the  Ulemah,  most  of  the  principal 
functionaries.  To  these  may  be  added  a 
Board  of  Reform,  whose  president  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  administration  ;  and  occasionall  j, 
under  urgent  circumstances,  a  Council  of 
Notables,  convened  by  supreme  anthority 
from  the  provinces,  and  in  part  elected  there. 
Moreover,  in  each  province  there  is  a  separate 
council  for  local  affairs  under  the  presidency 
of  the  respective  pashas.  In  these  assemblies 
the  elective  principle  is  in  some  degree 
employed,  and  a  representative  of  each  non- 
Mussulman  community  sits  among  the  ro^n- 
bers. 

The  pashas  are  no  longer  invested,  as  of 
old,  with  plenary  powers,  lliey  are  now 
little  more  than  civil  commissioners.  The 
troops  are  placed  under  a  military  comman- 
der, and  the  provincial  revenue  is  administer- 
ed by  a  separate  authority.  No  capital  sen- 
tence can  be  carried  into  effect  without  a 
special  order  from  Constantinople.  This  new 
distribution  of  power,  .though  doubtless  in 
some  respects  usefiil,  has  the  drawback  of 
leaving  too  much  in  the  hands  of  the  council, 
whose  leading  members  are  men  of  influence 
in  their  neighbourhood,  swayed  by  local  in-' 
terests,  indifferent,  if  not  hostile,  to  the  impe- 
rial policy,  and  capable  at  times  of  giving 
law  to  the  pasha. 

A  surer  and  stronger  link  is  wanted  be- 
tween the  supreme  Government  and  the  pro- 
vincial authorities,  and  such  a  link  might 
perhaps  be  found  without  disturbing  the  pre- 
sent divisions  of  the  empire.  The  existii^ 
pashaliks  might  be  grouped  into  clusters 
determined  by  territorial  conformation  or  by 
local  convenience,  and  each  of  the  clust^ 
might  be  superintended  by  a  governor-gene- 
ral or  lord  high  commissioner,  representing 
the  Sultan,  and  enjoying  the  full  confidence 
of  his  Government  Examples  of  this  kind 
of  delegation  are  to  be  found  in  Turkish  his- 
tory. One  of  them  has  lately  been  given  in 
the  person  of  Fuad  Pasha,  who,  under  pecor 
liar  circumstances,  was  invested  with  extra- 
ordinary powers  for  the  restoration  of  order 
in  Syria.  Another  took  place  a  few  years 
before,  when  th^iJi^g^ftfl^^BMWi^^^ea  of 
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Theesaly  and  Epirns  were  united  for  a  traie 
troder  the  adminietratioD  of  a  single  pasha, 
who  in  earlier  days  would  probably  have 
received  the  appropriate  and  well-known  title 
of  iJey-ler-bey,  or  Lord  of  Lords.  There 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  arranging  a  suffi- 
cient control  for  the  exercise  of  so  high  a 
trast,  and  the  body  of  Turkish  statesmen 
would  not  be  required  to  supply  more  than 
twelve  or  fi^en  individuals  capable  of  ful- 
filling its  duties,  and  giving  thereby  a  gene- 
ral and  uniform  effect  to  the  Sultan's  bene- 
ficent  intentions. 

The  execution  of  such  a  plan  might  in 
time  be  greatly  assisted  by  opening  a  wider 
field  of  instruction  to  candidates  for  public 
employment.  The  first  step  has  been  taken 
in  this  direction.  A  college,  founded  by  the 
Government,  exists  in  the  principal  suburb  of 
Constantinople.  The  students  are  partly 
Ghrktian  and  partly  Mussulman.  They  are 
brought  up  together  on  equal  terms.  The 
institution  was  originally  a  School  of  Medi- 
cbe.  It  has  been  expanded  into  larger  pro- 
portions, and  may  now  be  said  to  contain  the 
rudiments  of  an  university.  No  principle 
stands  in  the  way  of  its  further  extension. 
As  a  model  for  similar  foundations  in  the 
chief  provincial  cities,  its  importance  can 
hardly  be  overrated. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  in  our 
opinion  the  Turkish  army,  far  from  being  too 
large  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  stands  in 
need  of  a  considerable  in(trease,  with  refer- 
ence at  least  to  the  numbers  actually  enrolled. 
The  objections  are  not  entirely  of  a  financial 
character.     The  conscription  operates  on  the 
Tnrkish  population   alone,  and   the  supply 
from  that  quarter  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
This  deficiency  has  been  felt  for  some  years, 
and  it  is  to  all  appearance  a  growing  evil. 
How  is  it  to  be  supplied  from  within  the  em- 
pire if  not  by  recruiting  among  those  por- 
tions of  the  people  who,  on  religious  grounds, 
have  hitherto  been  exempted  from  military 
service?    This  idea  has  been  adopted  by  the 
I^orte,  and  made  acceptable  to  the  Christians 
by  substituting  a  war-tax  for  the  degrading 
Haratsch,   and  levying  it  on  all   religious 
classes  alike.     But  the  egg  has  been  some- 
what addled  in  the  hatching.     The  Chris- 
tians complain  of  the  new  tax  as  pressing  un- 
wly  on  them;    and,  as  no  arrangements 
"*ve  yet  been  made  for  placing  them,  as  sol- 
diers, on  a  proper  footing,  the  army  is  still 
dependent  on  its  one  declining  source  of  re- 
eruitraent 

Whatever  may  be  hereafter  the  composi- 
'^  of  the  army,  its  numbers  cannot  be  in- 
creased witliout  a  corresponding  increase  of 
S«Jtee.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  on 
^  it  is  evident  that  measures  calculated 


to  remove  financial  abuses  and  to  render  tax- 
ation more  productive  stand  foremost  in  the 
line  of  reform.  Retrenchment  and  economy 
are  the  best,  and  indeed  indispensable  start- 
ing-points. They  alone  can  at  present  ob- 
tain, for  any  security  the  Porte  could  offer  in 
raising  money  on  loan,  that  confidence  which 
might  re-open  the  money-markets  of  Europe 
to  her  proposals.  The  pump  must  have 
water  to  make  it  work.  The  first  remedial 
operations  in  finance  would  be  attended  with 
a  partial  abandonment  of  the  customary  ex- 
pwlients,  and  it  is  difficult  therefore  to  ima- 
gine bow  the  curative  process  could  be 
effected  without  a  temporary  accommodation 
by  loans.  Ten  years  ago  this  harbour  of  re- 
fuge was  closed  to  the  Porte  by  traditional 
scruples,  which  subsequently  gave  way  to 
pressure,  as  other  mistaken  notions  will  also 
give  way  to  a  similar  force  of  circumstances. 

On  this,  as  on  other  points,  much,  no  doubt, 
is  wanted.  But  the  resources,  be  it  observed, 
are  natural,  the  obstacles  conventional.  Opi- 
nion works  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  out 
the  former,  and  to  test  the  latter  by  their 
actual  utility.  Things  deemed  impracticable 
have  come  into  preparation  for  every-day  use. 
The  progress  of  improvement  is  scarcely  less 
rapid  than  extensive. 

It  was  during  the  Crimean  war  that  stran- 
gers commissioned  by  foreign  governments 
were  first  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  Porters 
financial  deliberations.  They  had  to  contend 
with  mnch  jealousy  and  many  prejudices. 
They  were  often  bsdSQed  in  their  researches; 
and  if  they  succeeded  in  doing  any  good,  it 
was  all  but  limited  to  the  prevention  of  evil. 
The  Porte  has  now  accepted  the  services  of 
two  gentlemen  who  are  actually  clerks  in  the 
British  Treasury,  and  to  them,  in  honourable 
reliance  on  a  friendly  government,  the  mys- 
teries of  Turkish  finance  are  said  to  be  fairly 
unfolded.  Even  to  those  who  have  watched 
at  home  the  course  of  events  in  Turkey,  such 
changes  appear  little  short  of  miraculous. 
They  are  earnests  of  further  advancement, 
and  seem  to  forbid  the  surrender  of  a  single 
hope. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  nothing  has  yet  been  done  except  on 
paper.  In  every  department  some  practical 
steps  have  been  taken,  more  or  less,  in  the 
right  direction.  Progression  languishes 
rather  from  njoral  than  from  material  causes, 
less  from  want  of  will  in  the  Government 
than  from  the  temperament  of  individuals. 
The  ^  hawUcf-aU!  so  well  known  in  our  navy, 
the  *  strong  pull,  long  pull,  and  pull  altoge- 
ther^  80  potent  in  a  British  rowing-match,  have 
still  to  be  impressed  on  our  Ottoman  friends. 
In  every  great  enterprise,  energy,  method, 
system,  concurrence,  are  needed  for  success. 
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In  Turkey,  as  now  circamstanced,  and  more 
perhaps  than  elsewhere,  these  qaalities  of 
every  great  national  movement  nave  to  be 
sustained,  if  not  inspired,  from  without  Hap- 
pily for  the  Turkish- empire  sufficient  -means 
and  motives  for  giving,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
the  requisite  impulsion  to  its  endeavours  are 
no  longer  out  of  reach.  The  principal  States 
of  Christendom  are  solemnly  pledged  to  sup- 
port the  integrity  of  that  empire,  and  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  member  of  what  is  rather  affect^ 
edly  called  the  'great  European  family.' 
When  acting  together  under  mutual  self-re- 
stricting engagements  they  are  capable  of 
nrging  their  joint  counsels  on  the  Porte 
withoiit  that  danger  to  its  independence 
whidi  might  accompany  the  single  interfer- 
ence of  any  neighbouring  power.  Supposing 
their  views  to  be  honesty  and  their  recom- 
mendations to  agree  with  the  Porte's  declared 
principles,  the  pressure  thus  exerted  would  be 
no  less  safe  than  useful.  Were  interested 
motives  to  prevail  in  secret  with  one  or  more 
of  them,  the  vigilance  of  England  would  not 
go  to  sleep,  and  the  Porte's  position  would 
not  be  worse  than  if  it  were  one  of  political 
estrangement  and  insincere  profession.  The 
union,  moreover,  of  its  advisers,  though  per- 
haps a  mere  show,  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  repress  any  tendency  to  foul  play 
by  making  the  exposure  of  intrigue  more 
discreditable  and  oflfensive.  The  advice  of 
our  own  Government,  in  particular,  would  be 
tendered  with  the  two-fold  advantage  of  in- 
spiring confidence  as  British,  and  command- 
ing attention  as  European.  The  treaty  of 
peace,  which  guards  the  Porte  expressly 
against  foreign  interference  as  between  the 
Sultan  and  his  subjects,  would  be  anything 
but  satisfactory  if  it  were  held  to  preclude 
the  Sultan's  allies  from  insisting  on  the  en- 
forcement of  those  reforms  which  have  been 
adopted  freely  by  him  as  of  vital  importance 
to  his  empire.  Who  will  deny  that  the  con- 
tinued n^lect  of  that  duty  exposes  them 
more  and  more  to  the  perils  and  sacrifices  at- 
tendant, under  their  existing  engagements,  on 
the  empire's  dissolution,  whether  it  were 
brought  about  by  force  or  by  intrigue  ? 

Granted  that  the  prospect  of  a  diplomatic 
conference  authorized  only  for  definite  pur- 
poses at  Constantinople  is  by  no  means  at- 
tractive. Still,  the  advantage,  or,  it  may  be, 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  such  an  expedi- 
ent, when  weighed  against  its  inconvenience, 
will  be  found  to  preponderate.  Meanwhile 
such  conferences  as  are  intended  merely  to 
patch  up  a  local  or  passing  disturbance 
abound.  We  are  but  lately  relieved  from 
one,  the  prolific  parent  of  numberless  proto- 
cols in  Syria.  The  afiOairs  of  Montenegro, 
those  of  the  Danubian  Principalities,   and 


even  the  mysteries  of  Turkish  finance  at 
headquarters,  have  likewise  in  turn  been  sub- 
jects of  European  deliberation.  We  know 
not  how  soon,  or  where,  a  fresh  massacre  or 
an  insurrection  may  necessitate  further  inter- 
ference. 

It  were  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  such  oc- 
casional meetings  have  also  their  portion  of 
inconvenience  and  risk.  Their  failure  is  dis- 
creditable ;  the  effect  of  their  success  at  best 
transient  and  partial.  The  evils  they  are 
meant  to  correct  are  themselves  the  ofiTspring 
of  one  pervading  evil,  the  source  of  whicb  is 
Constantinople.  In  cases  of  sickness,  consul- 
tations are  not  of  good  omen  :  but  at  times 
they  cannot  be  avoided,  and  then  it  is  usaally 
thought  best  to  call  them  where  the  patient 
resides,  and  not  on  the  spot  where  his  fever 
was  caught,  or  his  leg  fractured. 

In  these  high  matters,  to  which  the  princi- 
pal Powers  of  Europe  habitually  and  neces- 
sarily direct  their  attention,  although  the 
interest,  the  legitimate  interest,  is  common, 
and  the  right  equal,  our  own  Government 
occupies  a  peculiar  position,  comparatively 
advantageous,  but  also  in  proportion  to  the 
advantage  responsible.  I^e  causes  of  this 
are  evident  Of  all  the  Powers,  Great  Britain 
has  most  to  lose  by  the  inertness  and  decay 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  least  to  gain  by 
its  dismemberment  Though  her  course  of 
policy  may  at  times  give  umbrage  to  the 
Porte,  the  circumstances  in  which  she  is 
placed,  and  the  character  of  our  institutions, 
exempt  her  from  mistrust  Others  may  be 
more  feared,  and  consequently  more  favoured, 
by  the  Turkish  authorities ;  but  confidence 
and  goodwill  depend  in  reality  less  on  fear 
than  on  hopes  and  sympathies. 

The  subject  in  hand  is  so  large,  its  bearings 
so  multiplex,  and  the  questions  it  embraces 
so  momentous,  that,  even  in  this  rapid  sketch 
of  its  principal  bearings,  there  may  be  enongh 
to  weary,  if  not  to  bewilder,  the  most  patient 
of  readers.  We  never  pretended  to  bring 
the  totality  of  its  elements  within  so  narrow 
a  compass;  and  at  this  stage  we  aim  at 
nothing  more  than  a  very  light  notice  of  two 
or  three  outstanding  points  which  ought  not 
to  be  entirely  overlooked. 

Authors,  in  seeking  to  explain  the  decline 
of  Turkish  power,  have  noticed  two  practices, 
in  particular,  as  helping  greatly  to  accelerate 
it  One,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
is  the  debasement  of  the  coinage.  The 
other  is  the  exclusion  of  the  Imperial  princes 
from  all  share  in  public  business. 

The  discredit,  uncertainty,  and  temptation 
to  fraud,  which  attend  the  former  immoral 
and  illusive  expedient,  have  at  all  times  and 
in  all  countries  produced  more  or  less  the 
same  deplorable  effects.    Our  own  histoiy 
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may  be  quoted  to  coDfirm  the  troth  of  this 
remark.  A  prominent  example  is  offered  by 
Fronde  in  his  account  of  the  financial  em- 
barrassments which  occurred  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Somerset.  Some  of  us  can  per- 
sonally remember  with  what  determination 
Parliament  on  the  report  of  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee in  1816  enacted  at  every  hazard  the 
renewal  of  cash  payments  at  the  Bank. 

With    respect  to  the  princes,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  restrictions  to  which  they  are 
condemned  roust  operate  with  two-fold  venom 
.  upon  the  state.    The  jealousy,  which  keeps 
them  spell-bound  in  the  Seraglio,  hoodwinks 
their  understandings,  and  renders  the  want 
of  knowledge  an  heirloom  in  the  ruling  fami- 
ly, at  the  same  time  that  it  confirms  their 
imperial  keeper  in  tljose  habits  of  indolence 
and  self-indulgence  which  the  dread  of  com- 
petition  and  popularity  on  their  side  might 
otherwise  counteract.     It  tells  with  unusual 
force  in  a  country  where  so  much  depends  on 
the  personal  acquirements  of  the  sovereign, 
and  at  a  period  when  every  government  is 
expected  to  give  proof  of  qualities  commen- 
surate with  the  wants  of  its  people  and  the 
progress  of  its  rivals.     A  word  would  snflSce 
to  remove  this  nightmare  from  the  palace, 
and  its  consequences  from  the  empire.     But 
that  word  must  be  pronounced  by  the  Sultan 
himself;  and  lie  cannot  with   reason  be  ex- 
pected to  pronounce  it,  until  he  is  brought  to 
comprehend  the  injustice  and  real  impolicy 
of  the  established  practice. 

The   reigning   Sultan   was    treated    with 
brotherly  indulgence  by  his  late  kind-hearted 
predecessor.     He  was  allowed,  in  some  re- 
pects,  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  liberty ; 
nor  was  he  entirely  shut  out  from  the  sources 
of  Western  instruction.     But  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  his  access  to  those  branches 
of  knowledge  which  are  essential  to  a  liberal 
coarse  of  education  in  Christendom  was  of 
veiy  contracted  proportions;    and  we  have 
never  heard  that  ne  was  at  any  time  called  to 
^e  part  in  political  matters  during  his  bro- 
ther's reign.     Granting  him  the  best  inten- 
tions and  a  sound  natural  dipcernment,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  he  possesses  either 
the  habits  or  the  principles  which  are  required 
to  give  him  a  real  control  over  his  ministers, 
^lici  to  fortify  him  against  the  seductions  of 
irresponsible  power.    If  he  is  sincere  in  his 
professions  of  reform,  and  feels,  as  in  that  case 
he  must,  the  difficulties  which  surround  him, 
he  will  not  be  sorry  to  lend  an  ear  to  the 
w>UT\8el8  of  his  allies,  and  to  strengthen  his 
position  by  their  united  and  sympathetic  sup- 
port 

It  would  certainly  require  more  than  a 
J^ord  to  redress  the  defecte  of  the  currency ; 
out  the  temporary  sacrifice  essential  to  that 


object  would  be  overpaid  by  its  results,  and  a 
real  economy,  such  as  now,  it  would  appear, 
is  in  progress,  followed  by  other  productive 
reforms,  and  sustained  by  the  concurrent 
action  of  friendly  Powers,  would  go  far  to 
revive  the  credit  and  open  the  resources  of 
thePorte  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

We  ground  our  hopes,  in  this  respect,  on 
measures  which  appear  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Sultan's  Government  within  the  last 
few  months.  A  sweeping  reduction  of  the 
household  establishment,  the  adoption  of  a 
less  extravagant  scale  of  salaries  and  pensions, 
more  than  one  attempt  to  moderate  the  pro- 
fits of  usury,  the  contraction  of  paper  issues, 
advances  made  from  the  sovereign's  private 
treasury  in  payment  of  arrears  due  on  public 
account,  the  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
mission for  the  control  of  administrative  ex- 
penses, and,  above  all,  the  admission  of  for- 
eign agents  to  the  examination  of  the  State 
finances,  are  so  many  indications  of  a  decided 
tendency  towards  improvement.  Some  of 
these  measures  may  be  incomplete,  and  they 
are  all  subject  to  curtailment  and  misdirec- 
tion; but,  on  the  whole,  they  warrant  the 
hopes  we  have  already  expressed,  and  may 
well  encourage  those  sovereigns  and  states- 
men^ who  take  an  interest  in  the  Sultan's 
welfare,  to  lend  him  all  reasonable  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  internal  reforms. 

Those  to  whom  every  molehill  is  a  moun- 
tain, every  redoubt  an  impregnable  fortress, 
may  fancy  diat  the  greatest  success  in  these 
respects  would  have  little  or  no  effect — if  any, 
a  disastrous  one — on  that  diversity  of  races, 
and  consequent  opposition  of  feelings  and  in- 
terests, which  makes  the  Turkish  empire  a 
hotbed  of  internal  disunion.  That  there,  as 
elsewhere,  difficulty  and  danger  exist,  cannot 
be  fairly  denied  ;  but  candour,  while  making 
the  admission,  is  entitled  to  protest  against 
its  exaggeration.  In  their  days  of  prosper- 
ity, the  most  enlightened  of  Turkish  ministers 
might  reasonably  have  opposed  any  serious 
relaxation  of  the  Mussulman  system.  It  was 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  that  all  went  on  as 
usual,  and  thAt  no  defeat  or  deficit,  insurrec- 
tion- or  calamity,  was  likely  to  throw  more 
than  a  passing  shadow  on  the  stability  of  the 
empire.  Turks  were  Turks;  and  Kayahs, 
Rayahs.  Both  were  to  move  invariably  in 
their  separate  spheres ;  and  if  Christian  heads 
were  exposed  to  Turkish  sabres,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  they  should  be  occasionally  cut  off. 
But  the  successors  of  those  statesmen  have 
no  such  luxury  to  enjoy.  They  are  embarked 
on  a  current  generated  by  false  principles  and 
vicious  errors,  which  threatens  to  sweep  them 
into  ruin, — ^government,  religion,  empire,  and 
all  I  It  is  only  by  steaming  or  rowing  stre- 
nuously against  the  fiood  that  they  can  hope 
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to  escape.  Tbeir  best  exertions  may  ulti- 
mateiy  tail ;  but,  taken  in  the  right  direction, 
they  offer  good  chances  of  safety,  retarding 
meanwhile  the  consummation  to  be  dreaded, 
and  softening  the  approaches  to  what  in  the 
end  may  prove  inevitable. 

This  for  the  worst  But  the  danger  itself 
is  far  less  than  might  be  supposed  at  a  dis- 
tance. Numerous,  and  at  heart  disaffected, 
as  the  Sultan's  non-Mussulman  subjects  arc, 
they  have  by  no  means  the  force  either  of 
union  or  of  endurance.  Their  separation 
into  different  classes  on  the  ground  of  race  or 
creed  is  evidently  a  source  of  weakness  to 
them.  They  have  little  sympathy  for  each 
other.  They  are  rival  competitors  for  Turk- 
ish favour,  and  in  some  respects  antagonistic 
among  themselves.  What  tney  have  most  in 
common  is  the  habit  of  submission  to  Turkish 
rule.  Neither  Greek,  nor  Armenian,  nor 
Sclavonian  can  hope  to  occupy  a  throne  left 
vacant  by  the  professor  of  Islamism.  Each 
class  in  the  supposed  case  would  probably 
consent  more  cheerfully  to  the  Sultan's  author- 
ity than  accept  the  rule  of  an  adverse  Chris- 
tian sect  M.  Ubicini, — w^  quote  fi-om  Lady 
Easthope's  excellent  translation  of  his  work, 
— has  the  following  words  : — *  The  ancient 
and  bitter  animosities  which  divide  the  Chris- 
tian communities  subject  to  the  Porte,  the 
jealousy  and  detracting  spirit  which  infect 
them  all,  have  augmented  the  difficulties  of 
my  task.'*  The  Christians,  in  proportion  as 
the  Turks  extend  the  circle  of  their  privi- 
leges, and  treat  them  with  forbearance  and 
consideration,  have  less  to  stimulate  their 
longing  for  independence,  and  less  to  raise 
them  above  the  dread  of  their  long-establish- 
ed conquerors.  On  the  same  account  their 
hold  upon  the  sympathies  of  Christendom, 
and  the  confidence  they  might  derive  from 
that  source,  are  greatly  attenuated.  Besides, 
the  weight  of  the  Ottoman  sceptre  has  never 
pressed  upon  them  by  immediate  contact  with 
the  whole  surface  of  their  every-day  life. 
From  the  time  of  the  conquest,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  they  have  been  allowed,  in 
some  important  respects,  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.  Even  the  collection  of  the  Haratsch, 
before  the  abolition  of  that  tax,  was  intrusted 
to  their  own  ma^strates.  The  amount  to  be 
levied  on  each  district  was  fixed  by  the  Porte, 
or,  it  might  be,  by  the  Pasha ;  but  the  assess- 
ment was  regulated  by  the  elders  or  notables 
of  each  religious  community.  What  they 
most  felt,  and  what  in  reality  they  had  most 
to  complain  of,  was  the  arbitrary  abuse  of 
power,  the  unauthorized  exactions,  the  oppres- . 
sive  or  humiliating  treatment  of  individuals. 
But  all  these  incentives  to  revolt  have  been 
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gradually  dispersed,  and  are  more  likely  to 
die  away  from  want  of  fiiel  than  to  gather 
fresh  strength  from  an  increase  of  liberty  and 
the  prospects  of  further  improvement 

More,  much  more,  if  our  space  would  ad- 
mit of  it,  might  be  written  on  this  inexhaust- 
ible theme.  Writer  and  reader  have  hitherto 
travelled  on  together,  and  have  now  together 
reached,  not  indeed  the  terminus,  but  a  sta- 
tion where  they  may  conveniently  take 
breath,  and  review,  as  from  some  elevated 
point,  the  various  stages  of  their  road.  The 
object  of  the  journey  is  not  an  idle  one.  Its 
character  is  most  serious.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
missed from  thought  like  a  railway  expiirsion 
or  a  dissolving  view.  Let  us,  before^  we  part, 
compare  notes,  and  determine,  if  possible, 
whether,  from  argument  and  statement  here 
set  forth,  we  are  warranted  in  drawing  con- 
clusions on  which  our  minds  may  rest  with  a 
certain  amount  of  conviction,  and  whether 
we  are  entitled  in  conscience  to  wish  that  onr 
convictions  should  pass,  as  eventual  rules  of 
action,  into  the  minds  of  others  more  power- 
ful than  ourselves. 

Has  it  been  fairly  established,  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  that  we  have,  as  a  nation, 
strong  motives  continually  in  operation,  and 
founded  on  our  own  immediate  interests,  for 
maintaining  and  improving  our  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Turkey ;  that  a  considerable"  and 
growing  portion  of  our  trade  is  derived  from 
the  Turkish  dominions ;  that,  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  we  have  much  to  apprehend 
from  their  further  decline  or  dissolution  ;  and 
that  our  communications  by  steam  and  tele- 
graph with  India  and  our  immense  possessions 
there  are  dependent  on  the  goodwill  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Ottoman  Government? 

In  the  next  place,  are  we  satisfied  that  it 
has  been  our  policy,  and  also  our  practice, 
fW>m  an  early  period,  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  the  Porte  ?  Have  we  not,  in 
later  years,  and  in  actual  emergencies,  either 
hastened  to  her  succour  by  means  of  counsel, 
mediation,  and  even  occasionally  by  active 
assistance,  or  taken  part,  however  reluctantly, 
in  coercive  measures  calculated  to  bring  her 
into  a  state  of  political  harmony  with  the 
Powers  of  Christendom  ? 

Thirdly — Is  it  not  proved  that,  as  one  of 
those  Powers,  we  have  given  our  formal  gua- 
ranty for  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  Sultan's  dominions,  incurring  thereby  a 
positive  obligation  to  redeem  our  pledge, 
when  called  npon,  at  the  cost  or  immediate 
risk  of  British  treasure  and  blood  ? 

Fourthly — Is  it  not  manifest  that,  whetha 
from  within  or  from  without,  the  Turkish 
empire  is  exposed  to  an  imminent  danger  of 
falling  into  confusion  and  becoming  eventn- 
ally  a  prey  to  the  ambition  of  its  most  pow- 
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erfbl  neighboiirs,  liable  at  any  time  to  beoome 
adverse  to  oar  policy  and  jealous  of  our  pros- 
perity ? 

Fifthly — Has  it  not  been  shown  that  Tur- 
key, notwithstanding  its  many  causes  of  weak- 
nesB  and  of  social  embarrassment,  possesses  a 
fond  of  resources  which  have  only  to  be 
worked  by  means  within  reach,  in  order,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  process,  to  retard  inde- 
finitely, if  not  to  avert  entirely,  the  impend- 
ing catastrophe  ?  May  it  not  be  added  with 
troth  that  the  obstacles  to  improvement  are 
80  far  from  being  irremovable  that  many  of 
them,  and  some  in  appearance  the  most  ob- 
durate, have  already  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  necessity  and  the  evidence  of  facts  ? 

Sixthly — Can  it  be  denied  at  the  same  time  I 
that  the  Turkish  Government  has  displayed, 
together  with  a  sense  of  its  weakness,  an 
mter  incapacity  for  extricating  itself  without 
sopport  and  assistance  from  the  dangers 
which  surround  it ;  that,  left  to  its  own  un- 
aided exertions,  it  has  no  reasonable  prospect 
of  escape  ;  that  even  now  it  depends  for  exist- 
ence on  the  forbearance  of  the  Christian  Pow- 
ers; and  that  we  are  bound  m  duty,  no  less 
than  entitled  to  require  as  the  price  of  our 
guaranty,  its  strenuous  enforcement  of  such 
measures  as  are  necessary,  according  to  its 
own  proclaimed  and  recorded  confession,  to 
snstain  its  vitality  and  to  justify  the  respon- 
sible confidence  of  its  allies  ? 

If,  as  it  would  seem,  there  can  be  only  one 
tme  answer  to  these  questions,  the  inevitable 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  them  may  be 
left  with  safety  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  country.  The  interests  of  our  trade  with 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  Danube,  those  of  our 
political  power  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
those  again  of  our  direct  communications 
with  India — to  say  nothing  of  China  and 
Australia — are  palpably  concerned  in  the  de- 
cision. Are  we  to  relinquish,  when  it  is  most 
needed,  a  policy  dating  from  one  of  the  best 
periods  of  our  history  ?  Are  we  to  surrender 
without  necessity  a  position  acquired  by  the 
exertions  of  our  diplomacy,  and  by  the  tri- 
umphs of  our  arms?  Are  we  to  wait  with 
fettered  limbs  and  bandaged  eyes  for  that 
solution  of  the  Eastern  question  which  we  of 
all  others  have  most  reason  to  deprecate  ?  Or, 
we  we,  in  a  wiser  and  nobler  spirit,  to  con- 
front the  peril  which  hitherto  we  have  never 
ceased  to  acknowledge, — to  employ  at  once, 
though  with  some  inconvenience  and  doubt, 
the  means  required  for  meeting  it  with  effect, 
•7and  to  do  our  best  without  hesitation  for 
diverting  a  calamity  which,  be  it  far  or  near, 
JDust  be  attended  in  its  consummation  with 

evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude  ? 
A  straight,  an  obvious  course  lies  open  be- 


fore us.  It  is  recommended  no  less  by  a  true 
conception  of  our  interests  than  by  rights 
and  obligations  pressed  home  on  our  sense  of 
duty  by  a  just  apprehension  of  worse.  We 
are  free  to  enter  upon  it,  or  rather  to  persist 
in  following  it,  without  any  immediate  sacri- 
fices, even  of  a  financial  kind,  and  with  no 
greater  difficulties  to  encounter  than  must 
ever  attend  upon  a  course  of  diplomatic 
action  limited  by  its  object  rather  than  by 
time,  and  applied,  in  concurrence  with  other 
Powers,  less  in  earnest  perhaps  than  our- 
selves, but  engaged  ostensibly,  as  we  lure,  to 
the  complicated  affairs  of  a  distant  empire, 
and  a  mistrustful  government 

Should  doubts  remain,  let  the  alternative, 
such  as  it  is  described  above,  be  fairly  and 
carefully  weighed.  Let  it  be  weighed  in  con- 
nection with  our  special  engagements.  If 
there  be  any  ulterior  consideration,  which 
ought  to  tell  powerfully  on  the  scale,  it  is 
this.  A  course  of  policy  directed  to  the 
maintenance  of  general  peace  by  means  of  an 
improved  administrative  system  throughout 
the  Turkish  empire  under  the  concurrent  ope- 
ration of  the  Porte  and  her  allies,  even  if  it 
were  to  fail  as  to  the  ultimate  intention,  would 
in  its  progress  work  beneficially  for  Europe, 
and  more  especially  to  the  relief  of  millions 
in  Turkey  who  are  still  exposed  in  various 
degrees  to  the  joint  effects  of  misgovernment 
and  fanaticism. 

We  have  not  been  deterred  by  distance  or 
expense  from  seeking  to  correct  by  force  of 
arms  the  perverseness  of  China  and  Mexico. 
In  both  instances  we  have  acted  in  concert 
with  allies,  who,  not  unfairly,  may  be  thou^t 
open  to  other  motives  of  policy  than  tiiose 
which  determine  our  own  conduct.  In  the 
case  of  Mexico  we  seem  to  be  influenced, 
more  or  less,  by  the  hope  of  contributing, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  settlement  of  that 
country  on  some  institutional  basis  fitted  to 
raise  it  from  its  present  calamitous  and  humi- 
liating condition.  Our  Government  might, 
surely,  be  charged  with  inconsistency,  to  say 
no  more,  if  they  continued  to  withhold  from 
Turkey  tiiat  measure  of  peaceful  but  steady 
assistance,  which  so  many  powerful  molaves 
enjoin  as  being  imperatively  required  for  the 
purpose  of  realizing  those  indispensable  re- 
forms, to  which  they  have  devoted  from  time 
to  time  so  much  official  correspondence  and 
so  many  desultory  suggestions. 

We  have  not  space  for  going,  as  we  could 
wish,  into  an  examination  of  the  official  cor- 
respondence to  which  the  heading  of  our 
present  article  refers.  We  observe  with  satis- 
faction that,  if  the  required  reforms  have  not 
been  constantly  pressed  upon  the  Ottoman 
Government  with  equable  perseverance,  they 
haVe  never  been  left  en  '    ' 
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that  of  late  tbey  have  been  orged  with  seri- 
ous and  active  attention  under  more  impres- 
sive instructions  from  the  head  of  our  Foreign 
Office.  It  appears  that  in  Downing  Street 
and  also  at  Constantinople,  the  social  and  ad- 
ministrative improvements  effected  in  Turkey 
during  the  last  twenty  years  are  substantially 
acknowledged,  that  the  importance  of  follow- 
ing them  up  under  foreign  advice  is  partly  at 
least  appreciated,  and  that  no  concealment  is 
practised  with  respect  to  the  consequences  of 
neglecting  them.  It  is  but  reasonable  that 
precedency  should  bo  given  to  reforms  in  the 
financial  department,  as  constituting  the  ne- 
cessary basis  of  improvement  elsewhere ;  but 
they  are  only  a  part  of  the  general  revivifying 
system  commenced  at  Gulhan6,  and  com- 
pleted with  the  pacification  which  closed  the 
Crimean  war, — a  most  essential  part,  no  doubt, 
but  still  only  a  part,  of  the  Imperial  Charter, 
the  whole  of  which,  in  our  point  of  view,  is 
needed  to  rescue  the  Turkish  empire  from  its 
actual  evils  and  eventual  perils. 

Since  the  preceding  paragraphs  went  to 
press  many  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt 
seen,  in  common  with  ourselves,  both  in  pub- 
lic journals  of  high  reputation  and  in  the 
reports  of  Parliamentary  Debates,  more  than 
one  remarkable  statement,  confirming  our 
impressions  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  for  improvement,  with  the  aid  of 
European  advice  and  concurrence.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  agents,  to  whom  we  have 
already  alluded,  as  having  been  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  real  condition  of  the  Porte  s  revenue, 
were  received  by  the  Ottoman  Ministers  with 
cordiality,  and  allowed  in  the  roost  unre- 
served manner  to  investigate  every  branch  of 
their  financial  accounts.  Her  Majesty's 
Grovemment,  owing  to  the  confidential  cha- 
racter of  the  inquiry,  have  not  felt  them- 
selves at  liberty  lo  lay  before  Parliament  the 
particulars  reported  to  them  by  Lord  Hobart 
and  Mr.  Foster;  but  the  report  has  been 
highly  praised  by  Mr.  Layard,  when  speak- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of 
the  Foreign  Department,  and  the  public  is 
authorized  by  his  language  to  believe,  not 
only  that  the  Turkish  revenue  is  considerably 
more  than  equal  to  the  demands  upon  it,  but 
also  that  it  is  capable  of  much  progressive, 
and  in  some  respects  even  of  an  immediate 
increase. 

The  measures  of  reform  suggested  with 
this  view  are  said  to  bo  simple,  practical,  and 
satisfiEictory  to  the  Porte.  They  appear, 
moreover,  to  rest  on  principles  long  under- 
stood and  applied  with  good  effect  in  the 
greater  part  of  Christendom.  We  have  only 
to  express  an  earnest  hope  that  the  results 
may  correspond  with  this  promise,  and  that 


a  complete  financial  reform  will  be  speedily- 
followed  by  the  other  no  less  necessary  re- 
forms so  often  recommended  by  the  Sultanas 
Allies  and  proclaimed  by  the  Sovereign  him- 
self in  the  name  of  humanity,  of  wisdom, 
and  of  justice. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Addresses  to  the  Candidates 
for  Ordiruition  on  the  Questions  in  the 
Ordination  Service,  By  Samuel  Lord, 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  Third  Edition.  Ox- 
ford and  London,  1861. 

2.  Duties  of  the  Parish  Priest.  By  J,  J. 
Blunt,  B.D.     London,  1861. 

Failurbs  of  harvests,  blights  on  the  food  of 
Ireland,  embargoes  upon  cotton,  the  want  of 
crews  to  man  our  ships,  and  of  soldiers  to 
guard  our  coasts,  the  dearth  of  noble  nrinds 
to  elevate  the  mind  of  the  nation,  and  of 
statesmen  to  guide  its  counsels— one  loss, 
perhaps,  in  its  possible  results  the  saddest  of 
all,  of  that  domestic  support  and  comfort  so 
needed  by  a  beloved  and  widowed  Queen  in 
her  deep  anxieties — with  all  these  various 
forms  of  national  distress  England  of  late 
years  has  been  familiar.  We  are  now 
warned,  by  voices  not  likely  to  be  mistaken, 
of  another  approaching  dearth  and  failure, 
and  one  most  formidable,  which  assuredly 
requires  our  attention — a  failure  in  the  sup- 
ply of  our  clergy.  More  than  one  Bishop 
nas  signalled  the  approaching  dearth,  and 
even  without  their  practical  experience  no 
prophet  is  required  to  foretell  it 

The  causes  are  obvious  and  various :  some 
calling  for  cheerful,  hope  and  gratitude,  and 
some  for  sadness  and  anxiety. 

First  and  foremost  stands  the  extraordi- 
nary resuscitation  and  development  of  the 
English  Church,  by  its  own  spontaneous 
activity,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  to 
which  there  is  probably  no  parallel  in  the 
whole  course  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Per- 
haps no  statistics  in  this  statistical  age  would 
convey  such  a  lesson,  and  exhibit  such  a  pic- 
ture of  moral  influence  and  energy,  as  a  full 
and  accurate  view  of  the  exertipns  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  English  Church,  within  that 
period,  in  the  multiplication,  enlargement, 
improvement,  reconstruction,  and  decoration 
of  churches,  in  the  erection  of  parsonage- 
houses,  in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
schools,  in  the  increase  and  decorous  per^ 
formance  of  religious  services,  and,  we  wish 
it  could  be  added,  in  the  establishment  of 
charitable  and  religions  institutions.  Trne, 
that  this  work  has  been  wrought  by  com- 
parativcly  few   J.a,ndj^^^«^t,^ptent  » 
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still  wholly  inadequate  to  the  real  wants  of 
the  nation  ;  that  the  offerings,  though  counted 
by  millions,  bear  but  a  snaall  proportion  to 
the  wealth  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  mer- 
cies which  have  been  showered  upon  it 
This  is  not  at  present  the  question  before  us, 
but  only  the  demand  which  has  thus  been 
created  for  an  increased  supply  of  the  clergy. 

In  the  mean  time  this  supply  has  been 
even  diminished  by  other  causes.  New  fields 
of  exertion  have  been  opened  for  active  and 
ietelligent  minds  in  India,  the  colonies,  the 
ciril  service,  and  especially  the  army.  And 
the  extent  to  which  this  has  drained  the 
springs  which  previously  fed  the  Church  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  number  not  merely  of 
minds  which  liave  actually  engaged  in  these 
new  fields  of  labour,  but  of  those  which  even 
in  boyhood  have  thus  been  divei-ted  and 
tempted  from  the  contemplation  of  Holy 
Orders  as  a  profession.  The  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  army  alone, 
and  the  elevation  of  a  military  life,  as  a  pro- 
fession, by  the  trials  of  actual  warfare,  have 
sttracted — as  the  experience  of  the  heads  of 
onr  Schools  and  Colleges  will  attest — a  mul- 
titude of  the  most  active,  intelligent,  and 
high-principled  minds  among  the  young  who, 
noder  other  circumstances,  would  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  Church. 

Thirdly,  the  recent  changes,  by  which  the 
li^slatnre  has  divested  our  two  great  IJni- 
vereities  of  their  essentially  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter, and  altered  the  character  of  their 
stadies,  and  thrown  open  their  endowments 
to  secular  competition,  have  necessarily  di- 
minished, to  an  extent  very  serious  to  con- 
template, both  the  encouragement  and  op- 
portunities for  the  study  of  Theology. 

And  lastly,  the  lamentable  unsetSement  of 
young  minds,  the  shock  which  all  religious 
feith  has  received  from  the  strifes,  the  extra- 
dances,  the  treacheries,  the  disappointments, 
the  oscillations,  of  religious  controversy,  and, 
most  of  all,  from  the  poisonous  scepticism 
DOW  disseminated  even  by  teachers  and 
authorities  within  the  Church  itself,--all  this 
^  80  disturbed,  and  perplexed,  and  dis- 
heartened the  most  truest  and  acute  of 
young  minds,  that  they  dare  not  devote 
themselves  to  the  Ministiy.  Would  to  God 
that  we  could  stop  here  I  Would  to  God 
there  were  no  grounds  to  believe  a  statement 
recently  made  by  one  not  unlikely  to  be 
^^ixant  of  the  fact ! 

*  The  doubts,*  says  Mr.  Hughes,  *  which  have 
jow  to  be  met,  have,  as  was  sure  to  be  the  case, 
t«en  more  hold  on  our  younger  men  than  on 
W  others  amongst  us.  For  many  years  I  have 
"^n  thrown  very  much  into  the  society  of 
yoang  men  of  all  ranks.  I  spend  a  great  part 
^  nay  time  with  thenu   I  like  being  with  them, 


and  I  think  they  like  being  with  me.  I  know 
well,  tlierefore,  how  rare  anything  like  a  living 
faith — a  faith  in  and  by  which  you  can  live,  and 
for  which  you  would  die — is  amongst  them.  I 
know  that  it  is  becoming  rarer  every  day.  I 
find  it  every  day  more  diflBcolt  to  get  tbera  to 
speak  on  the  subject ;  they  will  not  do  so,  unless 
yj)u  drive  them  to  it.^-SeUgio  Laiei,  by  Thomas 
Hughes,  author  of  *Tom  Brown's  School*  days,* 
&©.,  p.  9. 

Kow  there  is  one  very  awful  point  of  view, 
in  which  the  failure  in  the. supply  of  our 
Clergy  will  be  contemplated  by  those  who 
see  in  this  world  a  vast  battle-field  between 
the  powers  of  good  and  the  powers  of  evil, 
and  in  the  Clergy  the  chie&  and  leaders  un- 
der whom  that  warfare  is  to  be  waged.  But 
such  a  view  is  too  solemn  for  these  pages. 
We  propose  rather  to  regard  it  as  it  would 
be  regarded  by  an  English  Statesman,  calm- 
minded,  practical,  and  sober,  but  not  super- 
ficial ;  one  who  really  understands  both  the 
theory  and  the  working  of  that  English  con- 
stitutional system,  under  which  the  vast 
fabric  of  the  British  Empire  has  grown  up 
and  been  developed,  and  maintained  upon 
the  foundation  of  a  rock,  while  all  the  other 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  have  been  convulsed 
or  shattered  into  ruins.  Let  us  consider 
what  is  the  real  work  and  function  which  the 
English  clergy  (the  parochial  clergy  espe- 
cially) actually  perform  in  that  vast  compli- 
cation of  ominised  machinery  by  which  this 
nation  is  really  governed  and  preserved.  At 
the  present  moment  there  is  a  general  recog- 
nition of  its  utility.  Calumnies  and  abuse 
of  the  clergy  have  become  a  less  favourite 
topic  for  popular  oratory.  A  proposal  to 
expel  from  our  country  parishes  and  our 
town  districts  all  our  Rectors  and  Curates 
would  meet  but  a  feeble  response.  And  this 
pause  and  respite  from  attacR  is  due  partly  to 
the  absence  of  any  political  antagonism  at 
present  between  the  clergy  and  the  populace, 
partly  to  the  moderated  tone  of  religious 
controversy  (to  whatever  cause  that  modera- 
tion is  to  be  assigned),  but  chiefly  to  the  ear- 
nest yet  temperate  activity  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  clergy  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
and  to  a  general  recognition  of  their  value 
and  necessity.  And  this  value  and  necessity, 
in  the  view  of  a  sound  political  philosophy, 
is  probably  the  following. 

The  individual  man  is  almost  powerless  for 
good.  Till  he  gathers  his  fellows  round  him, 
concentrates,  and  apportions,  and  distributes 
their  labours,  subordinates  them  to  one  direc- 
tion, and  so  forms  an  organic  body,  he  can  do 
nothing.  The  wealth,  the  might,  the  ma- 
jesty, t£e  liberty,  of  the  British  empire  are  due 
not  to  the  mere  aggregation  and  activity  of 
monads  or  units  of  mankind,  but  to  social 
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bodies,  to  their  internal  constitution,  their 
multiplication,  their  adaptation  to  their  ends, 
their  subordination  to  each  other. 

And  just  as  the  growth  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  germinates  and  radiates  from  a 
multitude  of  centres,  each  centre  being  itself 
not  an  atom,  but  a  nucleus  of  atoms,  so  the 
healthy  expansion  and  growth  of  our  political 
society  developes  itself  from  a  multitude  of 
points,  which  serve  as  centres  to  the  activity 
of  individuals,  and  organises  them  into 
masses. 

The  liberty,  which  it  is  the  pride  and  per- 
fection of  the  English  constitution  to  ensure 
for  its  subjects,  is  not  a  licence  without  law, 
but  a  freedom  from  external  restrictions  still 
contTolled  by  an  internal  morality.  If  you 
would  dispense  with  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
a  Police,  you  must  substitute  for  them  the 
restrictions  of  conscience.  All  human  acti- 
vity to  be  good  must  be  subject  to  law,  but 
internal  and  not  extei-nal. 

This,  then,  is  the  special  function  of  the 
English  clergy :  first,  to  supply  a  multitude  of 
centres,  dispersed  and  planted  throughout 
the  kingdom,  round  which,  in  every  parish, 
the  voluntary  energies  of  the  citizens  may  be 
gathered  and  organised  for  purposes  of  good  ; 
and  secondly,  to  infuse  into  all  the  operations 
of  the  Empire,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
that  principle  of  elevated  conscientiousness 
which  may  render  external  restriction  wholly 
unnecessary.  This  is  the  abstract  theory  to 
be  kept  in  view  both  by  the  Statesman  and 
the  Churchman.  The  English  clergy  are 
essential  instruments  tor  the  development 
and  moral  guidance  of  the  Liberty  of  Eng- 
lishmen. They  occupy  the  very  opposite 
position  to  that  which  is  generally  assigned 
to  them  by  superficial  assailants,  who  repre- 
sent them  to  the  populace  as  the  enemies  of 
freedom  and  the  allies  of  despotism.  Rather, 
in  their  natural  and  true  functions,  they  are 
the  enemies  of  despotism,  and  the  necessary 
allies  of  liberty.  And  in  this  light,  while 
they  are  to  be  strictly  confined  to  their  true 
duties,  they  are  also  to  be  earnestly  supported 
and  encouraged  in  them  by  every  philosophi- 
cal Statesman. 

Before  we  illustrate  this  general  statement 
by  a  more  detailed  outline  of  the  work  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  and  gather  from  this  a  view 
of  the  qualities  required  in  them,  the  educa- 
tion which  they  need,  and  the  sources  from 
which  they  are  to  bo  supplied,  let  us  meet  at 
once  the  suspicions  and  jealousies  with  which 
the  State  is  tempted  to  regard  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  Clergy. 

No  doubt  it  is  a  formidable  thing  to  see 
garrisoned  and  established  throughout  the 
country  a  vast  body  of  men  (the  English 
clergy  at  present  number  between  17,000 


and  18,000,  and  that  number  is  sadly  inade- 
quate  to  the  work  which  is  before  them), 
claiming,  and  possessing  authority,  and  power, 
which  is  not  derived  from  the  State,  and 
therefore  may  be  turned  against  it.  But  the 
English  Church  is  pledged  beyond  any  other 
to  loyalty  and  obedience,  and  to  abstinence 
from  wrong  interference  with  the  secular 
action  of  the  State.  If  it  abandons  these 
principles,  it  abandons  itself.  Its  authority 
must  perish. 

No  doubt  it  is  a  formidable  thing  to  con- 
template the  possibility  of  foreign  leases., 
and  co-operation  between  the  Clergy  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Clergy  of  other  countries,  espe- 
cially when  the  federal  character  of  the  Chria- 
tian  church  authorises  and  enforces  their 
attraction  and  cohesion.  But  the  singularly 
insulated  position  of  the  English  Church,  its 
Protestant  doXJtrines,  its  strongly-developed 
nationality,  and  the  fundamental  charter  of 
its  own  liberties,  which  rests  upon  the  assert- 
ed independence  of  national  churches,  remove 
this  alarm. 

Once  more,  it  is  a  formidable  thing  for  the 
State  to  contemplate,  on  many  occasions,  if 
not  a  formal  antagonism,  at  least  a  vast 
amount  of  moral  resistance  to  its  schemes 
from  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  But  the 
absence  of  any  strong  hand  to  concentrate 
and  wield  their  opposition,  the  separation 
and  independence  of  the  several  Bishopric^ 
the  great  variety  of  character  and  principle 
maintained  in  the  Episcopftte  itself  by  the 
nature  of  their  appointment,  the  loose  ties  by 
which  the  whole  oi^anisation  of  the*  clergy 
is  held  together,  their  domestic  relationsi 
which  keep  them  citizens  and  Englishmen 
as  well  as  clergy,  and  the  variety  of  classes, 
and  types  of  education,  from  which  the  clergy 
are  supplied — all  these  conditions,  which  ex- 
ist nowhere  so  fully  developed  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  are  an  adequate  security  against 
any  continued,  permanent,  irrational  antago- 
nism of  the  clergy  against  the  State.  Tem- 
porary estrangement  there  may  be;  occa- 
sional remonstrances,  even  wide-spread  agi- 
tation at  tiroes ;  but  these  are  the  necessary 
contingencies  of  a  Cjpnstitutional  System. 
They  can  never  amount  to  rebellion,  until  the 
English  Church  abdicates  the  charter  of  its 
power. 

Two  other  perils,  less  immediately  affect^ 
ing  the  autocracy  of  the  State,  but  very  seri- 
ously imperilling  the  happiness  and  freedom 
of  the  citizen,  may  still  be  imagined  ;  but 
each  of  these  is  adequately  guarded  against 
by  the  constitution  of  the  English  Church. 

First,  it  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  Empire  that  the  spiritual  teaching, 
and  moral  influence,  thus  permitted  to  act 
throughout  the  whoj|fg|i|^r^^,^|9pciety  should 
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be  regular,  nnifomi,  and  consistent  Let  the 
Clergy  planted  in  otir  Parishes  break  up 
iDto  schools  and  factions,  distract  the  public 
by  controversies  and  novelties,  set  Parish 
against  Parish,  and  Diocese  against  Diocese, 
daily  unsettling  belief  and  disturbing  usages ; 
and  even  a  foreign  invasion  would  be  scarcely 
more  destructive  to  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  the  people  than  this  intestine  connagra- 
tioD. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  the  Clergy  be 
banded  together  in  one  vast  conspiracy  to 
force  upon  the  country  one  rigid  form  of  dog- 
matism, to  drive  and  ram  down  all  the  na* 
taral  expansions  of  human  opinion  into  one 
shape,  and  that  a  shape  of  their  own  crea- 
tion ;  and  whether  the  result  would  be  the 
enslavement  of  the  national  intellect,  or,  what 
is  far  more  probable,  a  rebellion  of  unbelief, 
io  either  case  a  terrible  blow  must  be  inflicted 
on  the  empire. 

And,  we  ask,  in  the  whole  range  of  reli- 
gious denominations,  where  is  there  such  se- 
curity to  be  found  against  both  these  perils 
as  in  the  principles  of  the  English  Church  ? 
It  does  enforce  upon  all  its  members,  as  the 
condition  of  admission  and  adhesion  to  its 
body,  One  Definite  Faith — its  Creeds;  but  it 
does  this  with  an  express  and  most  solemn 
prohibition  against  any  alteration  in  that 
Faith,  any  addition,  or  any  subtraction:  a 
prohibition  founded  not  on  human  opinion, 
bat  on  positive  divine  command.  And  it 
does  also  impose  upon  its  Clergy  certain 
other  lii^itations  on  their  teaching — its  Arti- 
cle8-:-limitations  not  arbitrarily  or  gratui- 
tously invented,  but  rendered  necessary  in 
this  particular  country  by  errors  of  the  day. 
Bnt  against  any  capricious  alteration  or  en- 
largement of  these  limits  upon  the  free 
thought  of  the  clergy  there  stands,  first  the 
paralyzation  of  the  only  legislative  organs, 
through  which  such  a  change  could  be  effect- 
ed ;  and  secondly,  the  strong  and  deep  con- 
viction, which  has  so  recently  pronounced 
against  the  alteration  of  the  Praycr-Book. 
No  other  religious  community  in  the  world 
presents  itself  to  the  Statesman  with  such 
secnrities  at  once  for  uniform  and  definite 
doctrines,  and  against  arbitrary  and  tyranni- 
cal dogmatism. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  working  of  the 
parochial  clergy  more  in  detail,  and  ask  if 
its  functions  be  not  properly  described  as  the 
development  and  safeguard  of  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen.  Imagine  a  district  such  as  po- 
pnlar  novelists  like  to  describe  as  a  fit  scene 
for  some  tragedy  of  crime ;  an  ontskirt,  if  you 
^'ill,  of  some  vast  manufacturing  town,  peo- 
pled with  neglected  and  abandoned  pau- 
perism, alternating  between  the  riot  of  nigh 
^»ges  and  the  destitution  of  a  famine ;  no 
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voice  to  warn,  no  hand  to  guide,  no  eye  to 
bless  them.  The  Sundays  profaned,  the 
homes  squalid,  the  children  in  rags,  the 
streets  echoing  to  blasphemy,  all  the  odious- 
ness  of  vice  flaunting  in  filth,  and  eveiy  face 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  misery  and  sin. 
How  many  such  wildernesses  are  there  in 
our  populous  districts,  calling  with  a  voice  of 
agony  for  some  friend  to  come  and  help 
them,  and  that  friend  the  parochial  clergy- 
man !  He  comes,  and  what  is  his  first  work? 
It  is  to  obtain  a  place  for  public  worship  ;  to 
call  together,  if  only  two  or  three,  for  prayer 
and  listening  to  God*8  word — only  two  or 
three.  But  here  in  this  voluntary  act,  in  this 
first  effort  of  reviving  freedom  of  a  soul 
struggling  to  shake  off  the  fetters  and  slavery 
of  sin,  is  to  be  found  the  germ  and  spring  of 
all  the  true  liberty  that  follows.  This  nucleus 
of  an  emancipated  humanity  once  formed,  his 
next  step  is  to  open  a  school.  He  can  but 
open  his  doors,  can  but  offer  instruction  ;  be 
has  no  power  to  compel — all  must  be  free, 
all  voluntary.  And  what  \fi  the  object  of  the 
school  but  to  develop  the  free  agency  of  man, 
to  give  liberty  to  intellect  and  thought,  to 
create  power  in  the  individual  mind,  to  raise 
up  barriers  against  all  oppression  either  of 
mind  or  body  ?  There  have  indeed  been 
systems  of  education,  very  specious  and  very 
ingenious,  which  outwardly  professed  this 
cultivation  of  free  intelligence,  but  really  were 
contrived  so  to  entangle  the  taste  and  mind  in 
questions  and  fields  of  thought  remote  from 
practical  life  as  practically  to  enslave,  to  emas- 
culate, and  to  paralyse  them.  But  whatever  are 
the  shortcomings  and  failures  of  the  education 
provided  by  the  English  Church,  no  one  can 
lay  this  hypocrisy  to  its  charge.  The  school 
rising  by  the  side  of  every  church  is  an 
honest,  faithfiil  endeavour  to  enlarge,  to 
strengthen,  to  liberate,  and  extend  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind,  the  freedom  of  English- 
men, the  freedom  especially  of  the  poor  and 
the  depressed.  But  the  school — Professor 
Blunt,  in  his  admirable  work,  has  traced 
minutely  all  the  process* — brings  the  clergy- 
man at  once  into  contact  with  the  home ; 
the  home,  that  real  elemental  compound 
atom — to  use  the  language  of  science — out 
of  which  all  political  society,  but  especially 
the  social  system  of  England,  is  developed. 
You  say  that  in  the  creation  of  this  element 
the  clergyman  has  no  hand,  that  he  finds  it 
already  existing,  that  he  is  not  the  central 
influence  round  which  it  crystallises.  Is  this 
the  case  ?  Is  not  the  sanctity  of  marriage, 
its  indissoluble  tie,  its  dinne  blessing,  and  its 
divine  obligation,  the  one  grand  talisman  of 
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domestic  happiness  and  domestic  virtue? 
Strip  it  of  this — as  the  State  is  now  stripping 
it — cast  away  the  blessing  at  God's  altar,  and 
the  sanction  of  God's  word,  break  through 
the  restrictions  iniposed  by  the  Creator  of 
man  upon  man's  passions  and  temptations, 
couple  the  miserable  outcasts  of  the  people 
by  a  civil  registrar,  and  ensure  to  them  the 
unlimited  privilege  of  divorce  upon  condition 
of  adultery  or  cruelty,  and  what  becomes  of 
the  family  ?  If  no  moral  power  can  be 
brought  to  bear  npon  the  passions  which  ori- 
ginate the  family,  what  must  be  its  end  ? 
And  what  moral  power  can  be  found,  except 
the  influence  of  religion  in  the  hands  of  a 
Christian  Clergy  ?  Even  the  creation  then 
of  the  family  depends  mainly  upon  the 
clergyman ;  and  how  much  also  of  its  purifi- 
cation and  its  direction !  There  is  the 
•  drunken  husband,  the  slattern  wife,  the 
neglected  children,  the  wastefulness  of  want, 
the  unloving,  uncheering,  unblest  despairing 
aspect  of  a  home  of  poverty  and  sin.  Whose 
hand  is  to  unlatch,  the  door,  and  enter  with 
a  right  to  speak  words  of  comfort,  and  calls 
to  exertion  ?  Whose  eye  is  to  throw  light 
upon  that  darkness?  Whose  voice  is  to 
rouse  shame,  and  encourage  hope,  and  pro- 
mise aid,  and  reinforce  self-respect,  but  that 
of  the  parochial  clergyman,  who  comes  not 
as  an  unauthorised  intruder,  but  because  he  is 
sent?  Few  of  us  realize  the  potency  of  that 
one  condition  of  the  Christian  ministry — 
preaching  because  they  are  sent,  because  it 
is  their  duty,  their  business,  their  commission ; 
and  not  that  officiousness,  against  which 
the  English  mind  rebels  with  singular  repug- 
nance, a  self-pretentious  interference  with  tlie 
private  concerns  of  others.*     But  from  the 

*  It  is  often  Bupposed  that  the  self-instituted 
and  self-authorized  exertions  of  other  religious 
bodies  are  more  acceptable  to  the  poor  than  the 
regular  mission  of  the  Church  of  England.  We 
took  pains  some  years  since  to  substantiate  and 
verify  the  followiog  anecdote: — ^A  Clergyman, 
from  whom  we  received  the  statement,  was  ap- 
pointed by  his  Bishop  to  act  as  a  sort  of  Missionary 
to  the  labourers  employed  in  forming  a  railway. 
He  interposed  one  day  to  remonstrnte  against  some 
profane  and  blasphemous  language,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  abuse  and  violence,  till  he  told  them 
that  he  was  not  interfering  of  himself,  but  was 
sent  by  the  Bishop.  *  0,  Sir,  if  you  are  sent  by  the 
Bishop,  that  is  another  question.  We  ore  much 
obliged  for  his  thinking  aoont  us.  We  took  you 
for  a  Methodist  parson.'  Another  time  he  went  on 
a  Sunday  into  one  of  the  hut<s  in  which  a  group 
were  gathered  together,  and  offered  to  read  prayers 
to  them.  All  assented  and  knelt  down  but  one, 
who  rudely  refused  to  kneel,  and  refused  to  remove 
his  hat.  As  soon  as  the  clergyman  began  the  Con- 
fession frona  the  Prayer-Book,  he  too  knelt  down, 
behaved  with  decency  and  attention,  and,  as  he 
rose  up  from  his  knees,  repeated  the  same  obse^a- 
Uon, — *  O,  Sir,  if  you  are  a  real  clergyman,  that  iMfa- 
other  thing;  we  took  jou  for  a  Methodist  parson.' 


family  thus  purified  and  elevated  by  the  moml 
influence  of  the  clergyman,  proceed  the  varions 
other  voluntary  organisations,  by  which  pru- 
dence, and  temperance,  and  self-respect,  and 
knowledge,  and  self-control — (all  of  them  de- 
pendent on  religion)  and  therefore  true  liberty 
and  real  power — are  developed  among  the 
poor.  The  weekly  pence  saved  from  the 
alehouse  for  the  school,  the  clothing  fund, 
the  coal  fund,  the  benefit  society,  th«  infir- 
mary, the  burial  club,  the  library,  the  savings- 
bank,  the  mechanics'  institute,  the  lectare- 
room  ;  even  the  mite,  by  which  the  mission- 
ary labors  of  the  Church  are  assisted,  be- 
comes the  germ  of  comfort  and  independence 
in  our  manufiEicturing  districts,  sometimes 
even  of  wealth.  And  of  all  these  the  clergy- 
man is  the  natural  centre,  the  mainspring, 
and  the  guiding  head.  And  to  assist  them 
he  is  brought  into  contact  with  all  the 
wealthier  part  of  his  parishioners — with  the 
highest  ranks  of  society.  To  these,  alike,  in 
their  homes,  their  plans,  and  objects  of  life, 
especially  their  education,  his  advice  from 
the  pulpit,  his  personal  example,  his  private 
ministrations — most  of  all  in  sickness  and 
in  sorrow — become  an  insensible  influence 
for  good;  purifying  and  sanctifying  the 
atmosphere  of  domestic  life,  bringing  a  moral 
law  to  bear  upon  all  the  free  and  unrestricted 
energies  of  Englishmen;  and  thus  securing 
and  justifying  the  liberty  which  is  claimed 
and  conceded  for  them.  No  one  will  dis- 
pute it.  No  one  in  his  senses  would  pro- 
pose to  eliminate  the  Parochial  Clergy  from 
our  social  system.  If  complaints  are  made 
of  them  now,  it  is  not  that  they  are  loo 
active  in  these  duties,  or  that  these  duties 
are  superfluous;  but  that  those  who  are 
pledged  to  perform  them  are  remiss,  or  in- 
capable, or  indolent,  or  self-indulgent,  and 
do  not  discharge  them.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  has  well  observed,  in  one  of  the  re- 
markable ^Addresses'  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article, — 

'  Nor  is  it  only  with  such  discords  between 
individuals  that  we  have  this  special  doty.  We 
ought  to  be  the  reconcilers  of  those  inevitable 
differences  which  divide  classes  of  oor  parishion- 
ers,— teaching  the  richer  and  more  educated  of 
our  people  to  feel  with  a  true  brotherly  sympa- 
thy and  respect  for  the  peculiar  trials  and  vir- 
tues of  the  poor  and  ignorant;  softening  the 
asperities  which  so  naturally  sour  the  minds  of 
the  farmei-s  and  middle  class  as  employers, — and 
often  p(M)r  and  straitened  employers, — towards 
their  labourers  and  deponilents;  and  being  otten 
by  the  side  of  the  labourer  an<]  the  poor  with  a 
view  to  allay  those  many  bitter  thoughts  which 
will  assiiil  their  minds  against  those  above  them 
in  worldly  provision.  This  work,  again,  is  not 
an  ea*»y  one.  It  requires  muc'i  judgment,  a  real 
km)wledge  of  the  circumstances  of  all  classes  in 
their  details,  and  evm  of  their  habits  of  thought, 
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and  great  firmness  also,  to  perform  iteffeotnallv. 
We  must  yield  improperly  to  none  if  we  would 
succeed.  It  will  not,  for  instance,  really  help 
the  poor  man  if  you  merely  sympathize  with  his 
trials ;  nay,  yon  may  so  do  this  as  to  increase 
his  bitterness  against  those  who  seem  to  him  to 
cause  them,  and  who  do  not,  perhapsi  as  they 
should,  mitigate  their  violence.  To  help  him  in 
this  hard  strife  yoa  must  first,  indeed,  have  made 
bim  sure  that  you  do  sympathize  with  him,  but 
then  you  must  dare,  kindly  of  course,  yet  plainly 
and  tinoly  for  his  own  sake,  to  check  his  com- 
plaints, and  to  take  the  side  of  his  seeming 
oppressors  op  to  the  measure  of  truth,  and  to 
make  him  feel  that  all  the  suffering  is  not,  as  he 
thinks,  with  himself,  and  all  the  wrong  with 
them,  bat  that  he  too  is  chargeable  with  his 
share  of  the  wrong,  as  they  bear  theirs  of  the 
suffering.' — pp.  241-2. 

And  now  we  can  understand  something 
of  the  class  of  minds  required  for  such  a 
work,  of  the  conditions  which  must  regulate 
their  supply,  and  of  the  training  which  is  to 
form  th^m.  Is  the  interest  and  importance 
of  these  questions  confined  only  to  the  Clergy 
themselves,  and  to  their  Bishops ;  or  is  it  of 
vital  moment  even  to  the  Statesman  ? 

First,  then,  it  is   obvious  that  the  mind 
required  for  the  functions  of  parochial  clergy- 
man must  be  one  practically  conversant  with 
society  and  life.    There  must  be  firmness,  gen- 
tleness, judgment,  common  sense,  administra- 
tive power,  and  also  that  nameless  charm  and 
spell,  by  which  man  is  able  to  gather  others 
round  him  as  round  a  common  centre,  and  to 
organise,  and  regulate,  and  inspirit  all  their 
movements.  There  must,  indeed,  be  within  the 
body  of  the  Church,  even  for  parochial  pur- 
poses, deep  abstract  learning,  and  the  pro- 
foundest  piety — learning  and   piety   which 
shrink  instinctively  from  the  rough  work  in 
the  battle  of  the  world :  but  the  deepest  leam- 
iog  and  most  earnest  piety  will  not  enable 
men — rather  they  will  too  often  disable  them 
—for  parochial  work,  unless  accompanied  by 
other  qualifications,  which  will  not  always  be 
found  combined  with  them.    The  parochial 
clergyman  must,  as  all  his  advisers  warn  him, 
from  Chrysostom  and  Augustine  to  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Blunt,  and  Dr.  Hook,  re- 
serve to  himself  from  the  absorption  of  busi- 
ness his  hours  of  study  and  devotion.     If  he 
&ila  in  this,  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  the 
powers  of  his  own  mind  must  wither  and  die 
away.    But  his  immediate,  his  special  work, 
IS  active  communication   with   other  men. 
And  without  the  habite  which  fit  him  for 
""s — habits  which  are  most  foreign  to  the 
^lase  student  and  the  spiritualised  ascetic 
•~-ne  is  powerless.     Shyness  and  reserve,  dis- 
^*^  and  weariness  in  business,  the  want  of 
Jj^'^^owmie,  difficulty  of  expression,  timidity, 
ailure  in  practical  knowledge,  indiscretion, 
*n  over-addiction   to   forms,    fastidiousness, 


scrupulosity,  defect  of  self-control,  roughness 
and  awkwardness  of  manner,  ignorance  of 
the  habits  and  minds  with  which  he  is 
brought  in  contact,  incapability  of  under- 
standing br  applying  those  thousand  little 
delicate  managements  and  accommodations, 
which  without  compromise  of  principle  are 
yet  required  in  our  intercourse  with  the 
world ;  all  these  are  incompatible  with  a  suc- 
cessful discharge  of  his  parochial  duties. 
Ecclesiastical  history — not  to  speak  of  the 
records  of  our  parishes — is  replete  with 
warnings  of  the  evils  which  these  minor 
defects  of  character  have  brought  upon  the 
Church,  oven  when  coupled  with  most  ele- 
vated holiness  and  the  profoundest  theological 
intelligence. 

From  this  fact  follow  several  corollaries. 
The  first  is  this :  If  the  work  of  the  parochial 
clergy  is  so  incompatible  witli  the  profound 
learning,  and  almost  unearthly  saintliness  and 
withdrawal  from  the  world,  which  constitute 
to  so  many  minds  the  ideal  of  the  Minister  of 
Heaven,  and  without  which,  maintained 
somewhere  or  another  in  the  body  of  the 
Church,  the  Church  cannot  perform  its  func- 
tions, where  are  such  high  qualities  to  be 
found  and  how  provided  ?  Provided  they 
must  be.  As  pure  abstract  mathematics  are 
required  for  the  practical  application  of  mixed 
mathematics,  so  a  very  accurate  Theology 
and  a  very  saintly  tone  of  spiritual  life  must 
be  always  kept  before  the  eyes,  and  ready  for 
the  warning'  and  instruction,  of  the  parochial 
clergy.  Both  truth  and  holiness  risk  defile- 
ment— risk,  at  least,  the  lowering  of  their 
tone — by  too  much  collision  with  the  world. 
The  hard  labourers,  the  rough  battlers  with 
the  world,  must  see  above  them  a  reserved 
force  of  knowledge,  and  a  most  elevated 
standard  of  spiritual  life,  to  correct,  and 
guide,  and  elevate  themselves.  In  the  Jew- 
ish Church  there  were  Prophets  as  well  as 
Priests;  in  the  early  Christian  Church  func- 
tionaries of  various  kinds  supernaturally  in- 
spired, as  well  as  the  daily  labourers  in  the 
vineyard ;  in  later  ages  vast  monastic  bodies, 
which,  with  all  their  sins  and  errors,  kept 
the  light  burning  amidst  a  dark  and  dreary 
world.  In  tl|e  English  Church,  at  present, 
where  are  we  to  look  for  any  such  provision! 
Our  Colleges,  Universities,  Cathedral  bodies 
are  the  natural  localities.  There  we  might 
expect  that  when  controversies  arose  upon 
the  faith,  when  the  parochial  clergy  needed 
guidance  or  correction  in  their  theological 
perplexities,  when  the  world  was  drawing 
them  down  too  closely  into  the  meshes  of  its 
own  habits  and  temptations,  voices  might  be 
found  to  sound  the  trumpet,  and  proclaim  the 
truth  ;  and  sanctuaries,  to  which  they  might 
for  a  time  retire  to  replnme  their  ruffled  wings 
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and  lives — sanctuaries  by  their  saintliness 
and  holiness  fitted  to  lift  up  once  more  to 
Heaven  the  wearied,  or  dazzled,  or  deluded 
eye  of  hira  who  was  sinking  in  the  rough 
battle  with  the  worid.  Perhaps,  were  these 
Institutions  multiplied,  and  duly  peopled,  and 
rightly  administered,  they  would  offer  better 
and  safer  refuges  and  nurseries  for  the  Pro- 
phets of  the  Church  than  any  others  which 
have  been  reared  since  the  fii'st  days  of  Chris- 
tianity— far  better,  far  safer  than  the  cell  of 
the  anchorite,  or  the  cloister  of  the  monk. 
They  are  not  withdrawn  too  far  from  the 
world ;  they  may  be  constructed  and  admi- 
nistered upon  that  great  type  established  by 
Nature  and  sanctioned  by  the  Gospel,  family 
and  domestic  life.  They  involve  social  duties, 
and  social  affections — the  great  security 
against  that  over-excitement  and  extra- 
vagance, which  in  retirement  and  seclusion 
are  so  fatal  to  sobriety  both  of  reason  and  of 
feeling.  Our  Colleges,  our  Universities,  our 
Cailiedrals — will  they,  can  they  even  now — 
after  all  that  has  been  done  to  desecrate,  and 
dismantle,  and  degrade  them — will  they,  can 
they  even  now  be  restored  as  schools  of  the 
prophets — the  prophets  of  the  English 
Church  ?* 

The  second  corollary  is  this :  that  the  sup- 
ply of  our  clergy  must  be  drawn,  as  it  long 
has  been,  from  the  more  highly  educated 
classes  of  society — not  from  the  lower.  A 
few  years  since  a  sentiment  rather  than  a 
judgment  was  beginning  to  spread — that  to 
bring  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  home 
to  the  poor  we  must  employ  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  poor — that  ministers  born  and 
reared  among  the  lower  classes,  and  familiar 
with  their  habits  and  language,  would  be 
more  able  to  make  Divine  truUi  familiar  to 
them  than  minds  rendered  fastidious  by  su- 
perior cultivation  and  refinement.  There  was 
too  much  of  Christian  piety  and  Christian 
truth  at  the  root  of  the  suggestion  to  allow 
anyone  to  treat  it  with  indifference.  The 
first  Christian  preachers  were  selected  from 
the  poor.  True ;  but  they  were  miraculously 
taught,  miraculously  endowed,  and  miracu- 
lously guided.     There  is  no  respect  of  per- 

*  Something,  indeed,  of  do  litUe  importance  has 
been  done  towards  the  praservation  of  Theological 
Learning  by  the  recent  multiplication  of  the  Diyi- 
nity  Professorships  at  Oxford.  It  is  to  these  that 
we  may  naturally  look  for  advice  and  instruction 
in  all  those  momentous Thtological  Questions  which 
we  must  constantly  be  prepared  to  encounter.  And 
their  value  here  will  be  infinitely  greater  than  in 
direct  Tbeoloflrical  Instruction  to  students  in  the 
University.  But  if  the  appointments  are  given  to 
those  whose  time  is  already  occupied,  and  who 
cannot  devote  themselTes  to  Theology,  or  who  fail 
to  recognise  it  as  their  first  duty  to  guide  and  lead 
the  mind  of  the  Church  in  its  -controversies  and 
•trugglea,  what  has  been  gained  by  ihem  f 


sons  in  Christianity,  and  the  poor  are  in  an 
especial    manner    favoured    oy   the   gift  of 
Heaven.      True;  but  this  only  justifies  the 
hope,  that  we  may  find  among  the  poor  as 
well  as  among  the  rich,  a  Christian  piety  and 
grace,  which  may  fit  the  possessors  of  H  for 
the  office  of  the  Ministry ;  it  does  not  prove 
that  poverty  and  want  of  social  elevation  are 
in  themselves  a  condition  for  its  performance. 
Assuredly  a  narrow  and  exclusive  association 
with  the  upper  classes  does  disqualify  fastidi- 
ous minds  for  intercourse  with  the  lower;  but 
this  is  the  fault  of  a  narrow,  exclusive,  fastidi- 
ous  education,  and   is  to  be  remedied   by 
improvement  of  education.      And  assuredly 
the  English  clergy  to  a  vast  and  lamentable 
extent  fail  in  striking  home  to  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  their   congregations,  especially  in 
their  sermons.     It  is  not  that  English  ser- 
mons are  not,  as  a  mass,  well  written,  sensi- 
ble, true,  and  intelligent,  even  eloquent;  bnt 
they  are  composed  as  writings  rather  than  as 
speeches.     Our  instruction  m  these  days  is 
derived  so  much  from  books,  that  all  produc- 
tions have  a  tendency  to  cast  themselves  into 
that  shape.     Now,  the  nature  of  written  and 
of  oral    instruction   is   essentially  different 
And  it  is  this  fact  which  is  not  suflicientlj 
impressed  upon  the  English  preacher.     But 
this  evil,  again,  has  its  own  correction  :  and 
perhaps  an  inefficient  declaration  of  truth  is 
a  less  formidable  evil  than  an  eflScient  inocu- 
lation of  error.     On  the  other  hand  there 
stands  the  fact  that  from  St.  Paul  to  the  most 
valued  and  influential  ministers  of  this  day, 
ecclesiastical  history  exhibits  in  a  most  strik- 
ing preponderance  of  instances  the  beneficial 
union  of  birth  and  often  of  high   rank,  of 
early  social  advantages  and  general  cultiva- 
tion of  mind,  with  the  more  obviously  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  piety  and  self-devotion. 
The  practical  experience  of  every  religions 
community  will  attest  that  a  mind    raised 
without  early   preparation  to   the  superior 
rank  and  authority  of  a  minister  of  religion 
is  tempted  to  lose  its  balance.     It  becomes 
morbidly  sensitive  to  social  slights,  morbidly 
pretentious,  self-conscious — incapable  of  that 
quiet,    steady    self-respect    combined    with 
respect  for  others,  which  constitutes  the  tact 
and  self-possession  of  a  gentleman,  and  ena- 
bles him  to  maintain  his  ground;  and  exercise 
his  influence  upon   all  classes,  high  or  low, 
with  calmness,  delicacy,  and  firmness.     The 
poor  themselves  infinitely  prefer  to  be  minis- 
tered  to   by   gentlemen ;    lust  as  the   sol- 
dier likes  to  be  led  by  members  of  the  class 
to  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  looking 
up.     If  the  poor  frequent  places  of  worship 
to  listen  to  teAchers  of  their  own  rank,  it  is 
not  from  a  preference  of  teachers  of  this  kind, 
but  that  the  service  is  more  exciting,  and  the 
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langnage,  perhaps,  more  intelligible.     If  in 
all  ages  men  of  inferior  position  have  been 
employed  largely  and  most   beneficially  by 
the  Church  in  her  highest  offices,  these  have 
been  men  adopted  in  early  yoatb,  and  reared 
up  in  the  b<^m  of  vast  institutions,  or  in 
&milies  of  elevated  rank,  which  have  supplied 
the  deficiencies  of  birth  by  very  early  train- 
ing in  the  habits  and  intercourse  of  society. 
And  if  a  vital  and  practical  Christianity  does 
(as  assuredly  it  will  do)  raise  up,  even  in  the 
humblest  cottage,  the  true  and  real  spirit  of 
a  gentleman,   by  communicating  a   higher 
birth  and  higher  privileges  than  any  earthly 
aristocracy  can  impart,  and  does  thus  fit  even 
the  poorest  peasant  for   ministerial   duties, 
this  is  only  a  confirmation  of  the  value  of  the 
social  rank  itself,  which,  however  imperfectly, 
operates  in  the  same  direction,  and  nurtures 
analogous  habits  of  thought  and  feeling.   Let 
us,  indeed,  never  forget  that  no  narrow,  pre- 
ramptnous   exclusiveness — no  arrogant  pre- 
tensions of  rank  or  blood — are  tolerated  by 
Christianity ;  that  the  essential  principle  of 
English  libertj^,  and  even  more  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  IS  to  open  passages  in  all  the 
harriers  and  distinctions  of  social  classes,  by 
which  piety  and  worth  may  rise  up  freely 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades ;  that 
the  Gospel  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  that 
the  upper  classes  in  England  extend  over  a 
far  vaster  proportion  of  society  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  comprehending 
not  merely  a  nobility  and  hereditary  gentry, 
hnt  all  the  learned  professions,  the  army  and 
Davy,  mercantile  houses,  even  wealthy  trades 
and  small   independent   fortunes;    that  all 
these  possess  in  their  degree,  and  in  a  very 
great  degree,  that  element  which  is  required 
for  men  who  are  to  be  accustomed  in  their 
youth  to  a  certain   position  of  superiority, 
namely  cei-tain  habits  of  command  and  self- 
respect,  certain   habits   of  intercourse   with 
general  society  ;  so  that  in  after-life,  when 
^led  to  a  position  of  moral  influence  and 
professional  elevation,  they  may   not  be  as 
notices  puflfed  up,  or,   as  inexperienced  in 
command,  be  too  feeble  to  maintain  and  exe- 
cote  their  office. 

But  with  these  facts  borne  in  our  minds 
^e  naay  listen  with  less  impatience  to  the 
seemingly  worldly  sug^tion  (and  yet  even 
we  editor  of  George  Herbert  does  not  despise 
J^)  that  one  of  the  essential  conditions  needed 
for  the  Church  of  England  is  that  its  clergy 
•uould  be  supplied  from  its  gentry.  One 
practical  and  most  important  result  follows 
^Pon  this  condition,  which  neither  the  Bishop, 
^or  the  Statesman,  nor  the  Christian  can 
^ntnre  to  neglect.  Social  position  is  in 
^gland  of  greater  value  than  perhaps  in 
any  other  country,  in  proportion  to  the  uni- 


versal struggle  and  recognised  fiEusilities  for 
obtaining  it.  It  possesses  ^reat  attractions, 
compensates  for  many  other  deficiencies. 
The  social  rank  of  the  English  clergyman 
does  therefore  draw  into  the  clerical  profes- 
sion not  only  many  men  and  the  sons  of  men 
who  possess  money  but  not  rank,  but  also 
many  who  possess  both  rank  and  money,  and 
desire  only  a  healthy  and  beneficial  occupa- 
tion for  their  lives.  We  are  speaking  as  a 
practical,  prudent  politician  would  speak — 
taking  men  and  the  motives  of  men  as  they 
exist.  We  cannot  exclude  from  the  choice 
of  the  Ministry  as  a  profession  mixed  motives 
and  imperfect  feelings;  and  we  do  believe 
that  now,  as  in  former  ages,  a  large  propor- 
tion  of  the  most  devoted,  most  efficient,  and 
self-denying  of  the  parochial  clergy  will  be 
found  among  men  of  the  classes  which  we 
have  called  the  upper  classes.  Lower  the 
tone  and  position  of  the  clergy,  degrade  it 
in  the  eye  of  society  by  a  large  infusion  of 
inferior  classes,  and  yon  will  cut  oflf  from  its 
resources  not  only  a  vast  amount  of  private 
wealth,  which  is  now  expended  within  its 
bosom  for  its  spiritual  objects,  but  some  of 
the  highest  and  most  gifted  minds  most  capa- 
ble of  discharging  its  functions. 

We  now  approach  a  third  corollary  con- 
nected with  that  part  of  the  subiect,  and  one 
to  which  we  wish  to  ask  especial  attention — 
the  education  of  the  English  clergy.  It  is  a 
question  of  gi*eat  extent  In  whatever  light 
the  functions  of  the  clergy  are  regarded, 
whether  in  their  purely  spiritual  relation,  or 
in  their  more  secular  contact  with  the  world, 
the  education  which  fits  men  for  them  must 
be  carried  back  even  to  childhood.  It  must 
embrace  the  home,  the  school,  the  Univer- 
sity, and  whatever  subsequent  training  may 
be  needed  between  the  University  and  Ordi- 
nation, or  even  after  Ordination.  The  child 
is  father  of  the  man  :  the  seeds  sown  even  in 
childhood  will  ripen  in  manhood,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil:  At  no  period  of  life 
can  you  commence  the  education  of  the 
clergy  so  as  to  disconnect  it  with  previous 
stages  in  the  formation  of  character,  and  to 
render  them  a  matter  of  indifference. 

There  is  a  wonderful  charm  in  the  vision 
which  a  devoted  and  elevated  piety  calls  up 
at  the  thought  of  this  education  for  the  high- 
est work  in  which  men  can  be  employed  upon 
earth  ;  and  which  vision,  here  and  there^  in 
the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history,  is  presented 
to  OS  as  almost  realised.  The  child  brought 
up  on  the  lap  of  an  earthly  mother,  and  im- 
bued by  her  with  the  love  of  prayer,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Scripture  ;  the  boy  guarded 
from  all  temptations,  and  preserved  in-  purity 
and  innocence  either  in  the  shelter  of  a  reli- 
gious home,  or  by  some  miracle  of  Providence 
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through  the  ordeal  of  school ;  the  youth  still 
pacing  on  to  heaven*  midst  holy  aspirations, 
and  holy  studies,  and  holy  companions,  re- 
pelling by  an  internal  saintliness  all  the 
defilements  of  common  life,  anticipating  in 
the  first  days  of  manhood  the  perfections  of 
matured  old  age,  and  called  away  from  his 
pastoral  duties  to  the  enioyment  of  a  hea- 
venly crown,  with  faculties  undecayed,  and 
without  a  stain  upon  the  baptismal  purity,  or 
a  violation  of  the  priestly  vow.  Beautiful 
vision  !  Noble  and  glorious  contemplation  I 
One  to  be  held  constantly  before  the  eyes  of 
tlie  Church,  as  an  ideal,  to  which  it  must 
aspire — that  ideal,  without  which  the  mind 
of  man  would  sink  down  into  the  low  level  of 
common  humanity  !  and  yet  one  which  no 
practical  mind  cognisant  of  facts  can  hope  to 
see  realised,  except  in  a  few  rare  instances,  by 
almost  a  miracle  from  heaven.  No"!  much 
as  we  may  long,  earnestly  as  we  may  pray, 
that  the  fertilising  streams  of  the  Christian 
ministry  may  be  fed  only  from  such  pure  and 
unearthly  wellsprings,  we  must  be  content  to 
take  men  as  Uiey  are,  and  to  work,  as  the 
Almighty  Creator  Himself  works,  with  infe- 
rior and  imperfect  insti-uments.  It  may  be 
that  for  the  ordinary,  the  daily  work  of  the 
Church,  coarser  materials  and  rougher  tools 
may  be  needed.  To  deal  with  imperfect  men 
it  may  be  that  imperfect  men  are  needed. 
It  may  be  that  minds  purer  than  the  average 
of  human  nature,  with  too  clear  a  contem- 
plation of  a  spiritual  world — too  true  a 
knowledge  of  human  misery,  and  human 
depravity — too  keen  a  horror  of  evil — too 
acute  sympathy  with  suffering — too  burning 
an  aspiration  for  a  better  and  a  happier  scene 
than  this  world  offei-s,  are  unfit  and  unable 
to  fight  the  rough  battle  of  this  life.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that,  when  the  human  mind 
is  ripened  for  a  perfect  state,  it  is  removed 
from  earth ;  that  its  state  therefore  upon 
earth  must  be  a  state  of  imperfection ;  and 
that  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  like  every 
other  work  intrusted  to  human  hands,  must 
be  carried  on  by  faulty,  imperfect,  unde- 
veloped instruments.  All  that  we  can  hope 
is  to  improve  the  good,  to  lessen  the  imper- 
fection, gradually  to  correct  the  faults. 

Let  us  begin  then  with  the  child,  and  with 
that  person  to  whom  the  child  is  more  imme- 
diately intrusted,  and  who  in  a  multitude  of 
instances  is  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
future  destination  of  the  child,  and  especi- 
ally in  his  devotion  to  the  ministry.  If  we 
do  not  quote  the  Scriptures,  or  confirm  the 
suggestion  by  ecclesiastical  biography,  it  is 
only  because  in  these  pages  we  do  not 
wish  to  trespass  too  much  upon  holy  ground. 
But  we  will  urge  upon  all  mothers,  that  upon 
their  religious  mfluence  with  the  child,  espe- 


cially upon  his  early  instruction  in  the  Bible 
by  a  mother's  hand  and  voice,  more  than 
upon  any  other  agency,  the  supply  of  oar 
clergy  must  depend.  The  healthy  bias  or 
the  poisonous  taint  contracted  in  childhood 
must  sink  deep ;  no  subsequent  education, 
perhaps,  will  ever  entirely  eradicate  it.  It  is 
the  mother  who  is  most  powerful  to  commu- 
nicate it,  because  from  her  must  radiate  that 
warmth  of  love  which  softens  the  heart  and 
forms  the  character.  If  the  mother  neglectB 
her  duty  to  the  child,  no  schools,  or  colleges, 
or  universities,  or  discipline  of  life,  can  tho- 
roughly repair  the  loss  to  him.  If  she  looks 
forward,  as  in  so  many  instances  she  does, 
with  the  hope  and  prayer  that  her  child  may 
become  a  Chnstian  minister,  she  must  do  her 
part,  and  that  part  a  most  vital  one,  in  hk 
education.  Only  let  her  beware,  lest  the 
earnestness  of  her  wishes,  and  the  awful 
sense  of  her  responsibility  (for  to  careless, 
irreligious  mothers  it  would  be  idle  to  speak), 
lead  her  to  mar  her  work  by  over-excitement, 
over-training,  over-inspection.  This  is  the 
great  danger  in  all  religious  education,  but 
especially  in  religious  education  by  a  parent. 
It  is  a  fact,  which  any  one  could  attest  who 
has  had  a  long  and  extensive  experience  of 
young  men  (strange  as  it  may  sound,  and 
mconsistent  even  with  the  Divine  promise), 
that  the  worst  and  most  hopeless  cases  of 
demoralization  in  youth  may  often  be  found 
in  the  sons  of  most  religious  parents,  and  in 
homes  where  the  atmosphere  has  been  most 
potently  charged  with  religious  excitement. 
And  the  cause  is  this :  that  children's  minds 
(and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  boys  and 
youths)  are  not  capable  of  understanding,  or 
appreciating,  or  assimilating  themselves  to 
that  more  advanced  and  sublimed  tone  of 
piety,  which  may  be  hatural  and  necessary  to 
the  adult.  The  minds  in  childhood  and  in 
youth,  most  healthy,  most  full  of  promise,  arc 
also  pronest  to  reserve,  most  simple,  most 
quiet,  most  unobtrusive  ;  least  capable  of  ex- 
pressing, or  of  affecting  strong  feeling,  or  of 
communicating  with  older  minds  upon  sub- 
jects which,  perhaps,  most  nearly  touch  their 
heart  The  anxious,  earnest  parent,  with  his 
eyes  opened  to  the  real  awfiilness  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lives,  is  troubled  and 
alarmed,  when,  in  his  child's  conduct,  he 
reads  no  external  sign  of  strong  religious  feel- 
ing, and  finds  a  bar  opposed  to  any  real  spi- 
ritual communication  with  that  child's  inmost 
thoughts.  Then  he  is  tempted  to  call  forth 
— if  possible  even  to  force — in  the  child  some 
sign  and  outward  manifestation  of  religion. 
He  tries  to  work  upon  its  feelings — to  com- 
pel external  acts — to  put  excited  language 
mto  its  mouth.  All  this  is  equally  true  of 
the  child,  and  the  boy,  and  the  young  man  ; 
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and  it  is  eqaallj  trne  of  both  extreme  ten- 
dencies, which  lie  on  either  side  of  the  mode- 
ration of  the  English  Church.     The  result  is, 
that,  if  feelings  are  thus  evoked,  they  soon  be- 
come chilled  and  exhausted  ;  the  acts  sink 
into   formalism,  the  language  is  hypocrisy, 
and  the  whole  mind  is  estranged  and  dis- 
gusted   with   religion,  and   never    recovers. 
Quietness,  simplicity,  reserve,  delicacy,  abeo- 
late  truthfulness  and  sincerity,  the  exclusion 
of  anything  approaching  to  affectation    or 
unreality,  contentedness  with  small  effects  in 
the  day  of  small  things,  patience,  gentleness,* 
gratitude,  faith  and  trust  in  a  higher  Power, 
which  is  educating  the  child  within,  while  we 
can  only  act  on  it  from  without,  and  a  deep 
philosophical  penetration  into  the  real  pro- 
cess of  education,  by  which  habits  are  formed 
in  a  sphere  of  petty  relations  and  petty  duties 
for  the  full  subsequent  discharge  of  them  in 
a  concentric  world  infinitely  vaster ; — these 
are  the   lessons  to  be  impressed  upon  the 
parent,  and  especially  upon  the  mother,  who 
would   rear  up  her  child  for  Holy  Orders. 
Pat  no  excited   language   into  his  mouth; 
seek  not  to  engage  him  too  directly  in  mat- 
ters above  his  reach ;  do  not  force  him  to 
long  religious  services;  keep  him  carefully 
from  the  slightest  taint  of  party  spirit ;  set 
before  him  unpretendingly,  if  possible  uncon- 
sciously, the  beauty  of  Christianity  by  the 
example  of  a  Christian  life ;  guard  against  all 
suspicion  of  unreality  or  affectation  in  your 
own  religion ;  sweeten  all  his  study  of  the 
Scripture,  or  attention  to  the  outward  duties 
of  religion,  by  whatever  can  innocently  inte- 
rest and  engage  a  child,  especially  by  your 
own  affection.     Let  him  perceive,  though  it 
be  only  through  a  veil  and  indistinctly,  some 
faint  image  of  the  grand  objects  and  awful 
persons  which  must  fill  and  engross  his  mind 
^hen   raised   to   maturity;  but  be  content 
with  the  indistinctness,  and  fix  the  attention 
mainly  on  the  performance  of  practical  duties, 
the  internal  stniggle  to  do  what  is  not  plea- 
sant, as  an  act  of  obedience,  and  as  a  religious 
duty  to  an  unseen  Parent    Quietness,  sim- 
plicity, truthfulness,  practical   example,  pa- 
tience, and  faith  !  these  are  the  grand  lessons 
for  parents  who  would  educate  the  clergy 
from  their  cradle  to  the  grave.     Thus  it  was 
that  the  highest  and   noblest  of  Christian 
ministers  and  Christian  saints  have  traced  the 
ferm  of  all  their  blessings  to  the  early  teach- 
mg  and  influence  of  a  mother.    Neander  has 
observed  the  fact* 

And  now  the  child  must  part  fiom  home 
^d  pass  through  his  first  and  most  fearful 
?jdeal,  the  school  detached  from  his  home. 
How,  then,  will  the  Church  endeavour  to 
'Jiake  provision  for  her  future  minister  in  this 


♦  '  Church  History,*  voL  vii  p  838. 


great  trial  I  One  fact  (it  is  the  fonrth  corol- 
lary, which  may  be  drawn  from  the  practical 
view  here  taken  of  the  duties  of  the  clergy) 
is  this :  that  from  home  the  boy  must  be 
separated,  and  to  school  he  must  be  sent 
We  all  know  how  the  most  religious  and 
Christian  minded  parents  shrink  from  this 
necessity  ;  how  earnestly  they  long  to  shelter 
the  purity  and  innocence  of  the  boy,  as  well 
as  of  the  child,  under  their  own  wing ;  how 
they  dread  the  temptations  and  contamina- 
tion of  a  school.  But,  alas !  there  is  a  stem 
and  universal  law  of  Nature  commanding  the 
separation.  No  propagated  life  can  be  fully  de- 
veloped till  it  is  severed  from  its  parent  stock. 

*  All  life,  that  lives  to  thrive. 

Must  sever  from  its  birthplace  and  its  i^est; 
Bees  from  the  swarming  hive, 
Foals  from  their  dam,  and  eaglets  from  their 
nest 

Steel  must  the  sapling  lop, 

Ere  sunk  in  earth  its  fibres  fresh  will  root ; 
]£ast  from  the  oak-tree  drop, 

Ere  forest  monarchs  from  the  seed  can  shoot 

E'en  golden  stars,  they  say. 

Were  showered  in  sparkles  from  their  parent 
sun; 
And  Death  on  worlds  wonid  lay 

His  hand,  in  higher  orbits  if  they  rnn. 

The  embryo  from  the  womb. 

The  infant  from  the  breast  must  soon  be  won ; 
The  schoolboy  weep  from  home, 

And  manhood  raise  a  roof-tree  all  his  own.* 

No  hope  of  sheltering  weakness,  or  of  pre- 
serving purity,  can  justify  us  in  endeavouring 
to  evade  this  fundamental  and  universal  law 
in  the  propagation  of  life. 

But  with  the  practical  duties  of  the  clergy- 
man before  us,  the  necessity  of  conforming  to 
this  law  becomes  still  more  obvious.  His  life 
will  be  cast  in  the  world;  his  duties  will 
bring  him  into  contact  with  all  the  various 
forms  of  humanity,  and  relations  of  society. 
The  knowledge  of  man,  and  the  habit  of 
communicating  with  man,  and  of  influencing 
man^  must  be  one  of  his  most  necessary  lessons. 
The  whole  action  of  the  Church  upon  the  world 
is  the  guiding,  teaching,  inspiring,  correcting 
man.  And  how  can  a  clei^yman  be  an  eflS- 
cient  instrument  in  her  hand,  if  he  knows 
nothing  of  man  ?  But  the  school,  if  it  be 
rightly  formed,  formed  upon  the  great  out- 
lines of  our  public  schools,  will  be  a  sort  of 
microcosm.  Its  magnitude  will  embrace  a 
sufficient  variety  of  minds  and  classes.  Iti 
iHtemal  self-government  by  hoys  (and  this  is 
the  grand  distinction  between  a  public  and  a 
private  school)  will  call  forth  an  amount  of 
tact,  of  administrative  power,  of  observation 
of  charactef,  we  had  almost  said  of  political 
wisdom — at  the  least  of  practical  prudence, 
self-control,    and    sound   judgment,    which 
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would  amaze  any  one  not  conversant  with 
the  real  working  of  such  a  system.  It  is 
acknowledged  in  other  professions— espe- 
cially in*  the  army.  Take  one  boy  from  his 
home,  and  another  from  the  upper  part  of  a 
public  school,  and  place  them  in  any  military 
command ;  and  the  difference  is  seen  at 
once.  One  takes  his  place  immediately, 
vaults  as  it  were  into  his  sisiddle  as  one  accus- 
tomed to  his  seat  The  other  is  shy,  timid, 
reserved,  fastidious,  incapable  of  understand- 
ing and  interpreting  the  acts  and  language  of 
others,  sure  to  involve  himself  in  awkward- 
ness and  difficulties,  and  to  mar  the  best 
intended  labours  by  that  which  sounds  so 
small  a  fault,  and  yet  is  so  tremendous  a  cala- 
mity, want  of  manner,  and  want  of  tact. 
Waterloo  was  won  in  the  playing-fields  of 
Eton.  This  was  the  dictum  of  a  Wellington. 
It  embodies  all  that  we  want  to  enforce  here, 
the  necessity  of  a  public  school  education  for 
our  clergy,  as  well  as  for  our  army.  And 
therefore  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  thing  that 
the  schools  (such  as  Marlborough  Collie) 
which  have  recently  been  formed  with  a 
more  immediate  reference  to  the  wants  of  the 
Church,  and  to  the  future  supply  of  its  mi- 
nistry, should  be  planned  generally  upon  the 
public  school  theory.  This  seems  to  be  dis- 
tinctly avowed  as  an  essential  feature  in 
their  constitution.  How  fer  it  is  success- 
fully carried  out  we  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  them  to  judge.  Those 
who  know  best  the  internal  working  and 
mystery  of  great  public  schools  will  hesitate 
most  to  form  any  judgment  from  mere  out- 
ward reports  or  appearances.  But  the 
principle  of  governing  the  school  through 
the  boys,  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
sound  and  well-tempered  monitorial  or  pre- 
fectorial  system,  carefully  inspired,  and  guided 
and  supported  by  the  master^  the  removal  as 
far  as  possible  of  restraints,  the  trusting  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  boys'  honour,  the 
abolition  of  everything  like  espionage  or  sus- 
picious surveillance,  the  free  action  and  de- 
velopment of  boyish  energy  in  their  games, 
the  cultivation  of  that  patriotism  of  boyhood, 
that  *  esprit  de  corps'  which  attaches  them 
with  pride  and  affection  to  the  place  of  their 
education — everything,  in  fact,  which  can 
give  scope  and  exercise  to  all  those  affections, 
and  habits,  and  duties,  which  as  men  they 
will  hereafter  be  called  on  to  exercise  in  their 
parish  or  their  diocese — all  this  is  involved 
in  the  true  idea  of  a  public  school,  and  must 
be  carefully  cherished  and  secured  in  any 
new  institution  which  professes  to  educate 
our  boys  for  our  English  Church.  And  these 
-schools,  in  admitting  to  them  a  hirge  number 
of  those  who  could  not  afford  the  expense  of 
Winchester,  or  Eton,  or  Harrow,   and  who 


might,   therefore,   though    wrongly,   be    as- 
sumed to  be  drawn  from  the  lower  classes  of 
society,   may  also  perform  a  most  salutary 
function,  such  as  was.  discharged  by  the  ^rreat 
monastic  bodies  of  the  middle  ages,     ^oee 
bodies  possessed  an  aristocratical  character  of 
their  own.     They  had  power,  wealth,  dignity, 
position,  habits  of  command,  which  they  im- 
parted in  degree  to  all  their  members.    They 
supplied,  therefore,  an  aristocratical  element 
(we  mean  by  the  word  not  an  element  of 
mere  outward,  selfish  elevation,  but  an  in- 
ward sense  of  self-respect,  and  habit  of  com- 
mand) where  naturally  it  was  deficient,  even 
to   the    poorest   and    the    meanest.     They 
brought  the  poor  into  contact  with  the  rich, 
and  wrapt  them  both  in  the  same  mantle  of 
authority  and  dignity.     So  let  us  make  these 
new  Public  Schools  great  institutions,  insti- 
tutions of  which  their  members  may  all  be 
proud,  and  the  effect  will  be  most  salutary. 
It  will  inspire,  even  in  the  sons  of  the  poor, 
a  self-respect  and  self-confidence  which  will 
not  only  enable  them  to  take  their  stand 
hereafter  firmly  and  consistently  in  the  main- 
tenance of  communication  with   the  upper 
ranks,  but  will  also  exclude  to  a  great  degree 
that  bitterness  of  discontent,  that  humiliating 
sense  of  disparity,  that  rebellion  against  the 
fastidiousness  of  social  exclusiveness,   which 
often  tears  society  to  pieces  far  more  than 
struggles  for  higher  objects,  and  which  is 
especially  to  be  dreaded  when  combined  with 
the  possession  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  au- 
thority.    Take  a  poor  and  clever  boy  from  a 
cottage,   stimulate  his  talents,   and  educate 
him,  not  in  a  noble,  manly  English  public 
school,  but  in  a  very  different  atmosphere, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  elevate,  or  refine, 
or  attract;  then   pnt  him  in  a  position  of 
great  spiritual  power,    where,    nevertheless, 
from  want  of  manner,  and  want  of  tact,  and 
want  of  habits  of  society,  and  self-respect, 
and  self-confidence,  he  finds  a  barrier  between 
himself  and  the  higher  classes  of  the  laity ; 
and,  should  such  cases  become  very  common, 
the  evil  spirit  thus  engendered  will  be  fatal 
to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  nation.    The 
example  of  the  Romish  priesthood  in  Ireland, 
educated  in  former  days  at  Maynooth,  is  an 
instance  before  our  eyes.     We  cannot  help 
believing  that  a  very  ^eat  change  for  the 
better  has  within  the  last  few  years  taken 
place,  under  what  management  we  do  not 
venture  to  conjecture.    But  every  lover,  whe- 
ther of  England  or  of  Ireland,  would  rejoice 
to  think  that  the  Romish  priesthood  of  Ire- 
land were  becoming  a  body,  such  as  they 
were  before  Maynooth  was  first  established, 
and   capable  by  their  birth,   and  manners, 
and  liberal  education,  of  maintaining  a  rank 
and  position  in  every  class  of  society. 
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Thus  &r  we  have  pleaded  for  a  public 
school  education  for  the  English  clergy  as  the 
best  and  only  means  of  stamping  upon  thero 
in  boyhood  a  manly,  practical,  sensible  Eng- 
lish character,  and  rendering  them  capable  of 
engaging  in  the  practical  toil  of  a  clergyman, 
not  merely  with  zeal  and  enei^y,  but  with 
tact^  and  judgment,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world. 

But  at  once  there  rises  up  another  view, 
and  another  influence  of  a  public-school 
education.  How  many  of  the  best  parents 
are  unwilling  to  commit  any  son  (least  of  all, 
one  whom  they  would  devote  and  dedicate 
from  his  childhood  to  a  holy  calling)  to  the 
temptations  and  licence  of  a  public  school ! 
Who,  with  the  most  sober  and  practical  view 
of  the  ministerial  office,  will  dare  to  contem- 
plate such  a  discipline  and  trial  as  part  of  the 
necessary  preparation  for  a  clergyman^s  life, 
without  offering  an  earnest  remonstrance  and 
prayer  to  those  on  whom  the  responsibility 
reste,  that  everything  which  is  possible  should 
be  done,  not  to  suppress  the  liberty,  or  ex- 
Ungnish  the  selt-government,  or  fetter  the  in- 
valuable activity  of  boyhood,  but  to  superin- 
duce upon  this  basis  so  much  of  watchfulness 
and  care  over  the  general  system,  of  personal 
interest  in  the  individual  boy,  of  affectionate, 
fatherly  communication  with  him,  as  may 
carry  him  safely  through  the  necessary  trial  ? 
One  thing  is  clear,  that  nothing  can  exclude 
from  any  collection  of  boys  a  vast  amount  of 
evil.  They  are  human  beings.  They,  bear 
within  them  all  the  seeds  of  evil  which  are 
engendered  in  our  common  humanity.  They 
have  not  yet  acquired  the  power  of  con- 
trolling their  passions,  or  even  of  concealing 
them.  Unless  some  more  than  ordinary 
skill  has  impressed  upon  the  public  opinion 
of  that  boyish  world  a  higher  tone  than  boys 
can  create  of  themselves,  the  fermentation  of 
the  mass  will  quicken  and  stimulate  the 
poison.  There  must  be  freedom,  must  be  in- 
dependence, must  be  removal  from  the  imme- 
diate eye  of  the  master,  must  be  hours  when 
no  control  is  over  them  except  that  which 
can  be  exercised  by  the  conscience  of  the  in- 
dividual boy,  and  by  the  public  opinion  of 
his  fellow  boys.  Attempt  to  suppress  this 
freedom  (it  is  the  first  thought  which  tempts 
the  anxious  master),  and  the  whole  value  of 
the  education  is  lost  But  in  that  freedom, 
in  that  withdrawal  from  the  guiding  eye,  and 
the  protecting  arm,  how  many  souls  have 
perished  1 

Let  us  not  think  to  lessen  the  risk  by  pla- 
cing the  boy  in  a  smaller  school,  or  under 
^hat  is  called  private  and  domestic  educa- 
^on.  A  smaller  and  private  school,  however 
^cellent  the  individual  who  directs  it,  in- 
volves the  same  danger,  but  with  far  fewer 


chances  of  escape  from  it  The  only  security 
for  the  good  government  of  boys  must  he 
found  in  their  internal  government  by  them- 
selves, by  a  fixed  constitution,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  high  tone  of  public  opinion 
among  them — a  public  opinion  of  boys,  and 
not  of  men,  for  boys  are  governed  by  boys 
and  not  by  men.  To  establish  this  requires 
time,  precedent,  an  inheritance  of  principles 
and  practices,  a  firm  foundation  of  perma- 
nence, a  sense  that  the  code  of  laws  thus  laid 
down  by  prescription  and  usage  is  the  heir- 
loom of  the  place,  not  the  momentary  crea- 
tion of  an  individual.  Human  nature,  and 
the  vices  and  temptations  of  human  nature, 
will  be  as  strong  in  a  private  and  a  small 
school  as  in  a  public  and  a  large  one,  but 
without  the  same  checks,  and  the  same  cor- 
rections. Private  tuition  is  still  worse:  it 
possesses  for  the  boy  all  the  defects  of  home 
education  with  few  of  its  advantages.  No 
plant  can  be  reared  for  healthy  growth  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  hothouse. . 

No,  with  all  the  dangers  and  evils  of  our 
public  schools,  to  these  we  must  look.  But 
how  are  these  dangers  and  evils  to  be 
avoided  ?  Some  of  them  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  bear  with.  Some  amount  of  evil  in  a 
school,  as  in  the  world,  is  necessary  to  open 
a  field  for  trial  and  resistance.  A  public 
school  selected  from  angelic  boys  (if  such  a 
phenomenon  could  be  found)  would  form  a 
very  bad  place  of  discipline  for  human  boys, 
and  for  human  clergymen.  There  must  be 
occasional  cruelty,  occasional  deceit,  occa- 
sional disobedience,  occasional  idleness,  occa- 
sional extravagance,  occasional  profaneness, 
occasional  bullying,  occasional  vice  of  all 
kinds.  A  judicious  head-master  will  never 
attempt  wholly  to  weed  a  public  school  of 
tfa^e  tares.  They  must  be  patiently  endured, 
tenderly  corrected,  and  prevented  from  spread- 
ing. But  in  a  certain  proportion  they  are 
the  very  conditions  of  a  school,  as  sickness  is 
the  condition  of  a  hospital.  Nay,  they  are 
eveD  useful  and  salutary..  Without  the 
temptations,  the  discipline,  the  antagonism, 
and  the  punishment  of  evil,  good  could  never 
be  developed  either  in  the  boy  or  the  man  ; 
and  Nature  happily  provides  that  in  many  of 
these  cases,  even  where  the  good  succumbs  to 
the  evil,  no  fatal  or  permanent  mischief  is 
done  to  the  mind.  A  lesson  in  boyhood  is 
learnt>  often  by  serious  pain,  but  not  by  loss 
of  limb.  The  punishments  of  Nature  upon 
the  sins  of  boyhood  are  indeed  most  severe, 
severe  in  their  amount  of  suffering  (we  are 
not  thiqjcing  of  bodily  pain,  the  very  least  of 
all,  but  of  the  sufferings  of  conscience,  and 
the  wounds  to  feeling,  which  in  boys  are 
most  acute),  but  such  punishments  do  not 
taint  the  blood.    Boys  learn  to  stand  upright 
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by  heavy  falls,  but  the  falls,  like  those  of 
lunatics,  are  contrived  by  a  Providential 
Hand  to  happen  in  padded  rooms,  upon 
cnshioned  floors.  So  at  least  it  is  with  many 
of  the  follies,  and  faults,  and  even  the  sins  of 
boyhood.  But  there  are  other  sins  in  boy- 
hood, infinitely  more  serious ;  and  until  our 
public  schools  t5an  grapple  with,  and  banish 
these,  their  work  cannot  be  done.  The 
purity  of  boyhood — how  is  this  to  be  pre- 
served and  guarded  through  the  ordeal  of  a 
public  education  ?  This  grand  question  is 
not  a  question  for  these  pages :  it  is  one  for 
the  consciences,  the  intellects,  the  prayers, 
the  earnest  unremitting  associated  exertions 
of  those  good  and  powerful  minds  which  are 
presiding  over  our  public  schools.  In  some 
cases  it  may  seem  to  be  answered  by  the 
proximity  of  home  to  the  school.  A  good 
public  school  within  reach  of  the  home  has 
many  advantages,  as  also  it  has  many  disad- 
vantages. But  even  in  the  great  schools, 
where  boys  are  wholly  domiciled,  we  believe 
that  a  happier  system  of  guardianship  might 
remove  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  evil 
influence  produced  by  an  ill  regulated  boy- 
hood, which  deters  young  men  from  devoting 
themselves  to  Holy  Orders,  which  disturbs, 
and  enfeebles,  and  oflen  paralyses  the  exer- 
tions of  the  clerffy,  which  lowers  and  chills 
the  whole  tone  of  their  spiritual  life,  and  dis- 
ables them  from  grappling  boldly  and  effec- 
tually with  the  worst  sins  of  manhood. 

These  evils  are  not  to  be  encountered  by 
that  rough  and  potent  instrument  of  spiritual 
control,  which  seems  to  lie  so  ready  for  our 
hands  in  the  magazines  of  Romanism.  It  is 
not  to  be  met  or  eradicated  by  the  Romish 
Confessional.  We  well  know  how  good  and 
earnest  minds,  under  the  sense  of  a  gigantic 
evil,  and  with  the  feebleness  of  their  existing 
resources,  may  be  tempted  to  recur  to  this. 
How  well  it  seems  to  facilitate  the  process, 
and  secure  the  object !  But  no  remedy  for 
evil,  which  suspends  the  primary  laws  of  our 
moral  nature,  c^n  be  ultimately  safe.  It  is 
not  the  outcry  of  a  mob,  or  the  jealous  pre- 
judices of  Englishmen,  or  the  bigoted  self-will 
— if  so  you  choose  to  call  it — of  an  extrava- 
gant Protestantism,  which  raises  the  protest 
against  introducing  into  a  public  school  the 
system  of  the  Romish  Confessional.  It  is 
common  sense,  true  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  high  views  of  the  scope  of  education, 
the  warning  of  God  Himself,  that  bids  us  be- 
ware of  any  system  which  breaks  down  the 
barriers  of  reserve  that  God  has  Himself  in- 
terposed between  man  and  man — ^any  system 
which  enslaves  the  boy  to  the  teacher,  in- 
stead of  freeing  the  boy  from  himself,  and 
raising  him  to  a  level  with  his  teacher ;  any 
system  which  enfeebles  and  at  last  paralyses 


that  self-reliance  and  self-exertion  which  it  is 
the  very  end  of  education  to  develop ;  any 
system  which  can  only  be  maintained  by  its 
necessary  bribe  of  a  conscience-searing  licence 
of  absolution,  and  which  will  infallibly  result 
in  a  general  corruption  and  degradation  of  the 
whole  morality  of  society.  God  forbid  that 
the  Romish  Confessional  should  ever  be  intro- 
duced into  any  of  our  public  schools  1 

Another  warning  is  one  beyond  all  others 
needed  in  the  present  day,  when  the  recoil 
from  previous  neglect  of  the  religious  element 
in  our  public  schools  threatens  us  with  the 
risk  of  falling  into  the  opposite  extreme.  All 
that  was  said  before  of  the  religious  teaching 
of  the  mother  to  the  child  must  be  applied  to 
the  religious  atmosphere  breathed  into  our 
public  schools.  Truthfulness,  earnestness, 
reality,  and,  above  all,  simplicity,  quietness, 
and  reserve,  must  pervade  it  all.  It  must 
contain  no  isme ;  that  is,  no  signs  of  self- 
conceit,  or  party  spirit,  or  unauthorised  ex- 
periments, or  pnvate  individual  theories.  All 
must  be  sanctioned  by  legitimate  authority, 
conformed  to  ordinary  usage,  without  affecttr 
tion,  formality,  ei^citeraent,  or  pretension.  If 
there  is  one  weak  point  in  a  system,  or  a 
man,  which  a  boy  instinctively  detects, 
shrinks  from,  and  rebels  against  with  disgust, 
it  is  affectation,  unre^ity.  He  will  cheerfolly 
attend  Church  services,  as  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington acquiesced  in  the  reading  of  the  prayer 
for  the  Church  Militant  in  his  parish  enurch, 
the  moment  he  perceives  that  it  is  ordered  bj 
proper  authority.  He  will  not  be  disgusted 
with  religious  teaching,  though  he  may  not 
be  impressed  by  it,  if  it  be  simple  and  real ; 
but  he  cannot  bear  excited  appeals  to  his 
feelings,  demands  upon  his  outward  demon- 
stration of  them,  tricks  and  contrivances  to 
stimulate  devotion,  or  anything  like  acting. 
The  whole  system  of  the  school  must  be  im- 
bued with  religion,  but  it  must  be  the  religion 
of  the  English  Church— calm,  simple,  sober, 
and  sincere. 

Again,  we  would  warn  most  eamestlj 
those  new  Institutions,  of  which  perhaps  the 
leading  idea  and  feature  may  be  traced  to  a 
hope  that  they  will  act  as  seminaries  for  a 
ftiture  clergy ;  and  in  which,  therefore,  reli- 
gious ordinances  and  religious  instruction  are 
most  fully  developed — ^not  to  rely  on  these, 
however  simple  and  real  they  may  be,  aod 
conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the  English 
Church,  and  to  the  temper  of  natural  boy- 
hood— not  to  rely  on  these  as  a  means  of 
excluding  or  correcting  evil,  unless  they  are 
accompanied  by  snch  an  internal  disciplinary 
influence  on  the  boys,  such  a  tone  of  public 
opinion  among  them,  and  snch  a  personal 
and  individual  sympathy,  as  will  prove  a  most 
powerful  auxiliary., tiz%<^MPay  venture,  with- 
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out  danger,  to  build  a  church,  or  to  carry  on 
the  services  of  the  Church,  among  a  most 
vitiated  populace,  even  though  unaided  by  a 
police,  because  none  will  come  to  the  church 
but  those  who  are  voluntarily  drawn  to  it. 
You  will  make  no  hypocriteB.  But  enforce 
daily  services  of  the  Church  in  a  public 
school,  invite  boys  to  a  weekly  Communion, 
drench  them  with  religions  instruction,  mul- 
tiply around  them  the  outward  signs  and 
forms  of  religion,  while  still  within  the  school, 
undetected  by  the  master,  all  the  sins  of  boy- 
hood are  indulged ;  and  you  will  create  a  cal- 
lous  and  depraved  class  of  minds.  If  you 
cannot  keep  down  the  cruelty  of  bullying,  do 
not  bring  the  bully  and  his  victims  to  kneel 
side  by  side  at  the  altar.  If  you  cannot  trust 
to  the  honour  of  your  boys  to  keep  out  deceit, 
and  lying,  and  all  the  wretched  tricks  and 
impostures  of  the  schoolboy,  do  not  multiply 
sermons,  or  lectures  upon  religion.  Their 
consciences  will  only  become,  first  distracted, 
then  seared  by  the  perpetual  struggle  needed 
to  resist  repentance.  Religion,  aided  by 
moral  influence,  will  do  much — or  rather, 
moral  influence  without  it  can  do  nothing ; 
but  if  the  moral  influence  is  lost,  the  attempt 
to  employ  religion  will  harden,  not  purify, 
the  heart. 

Again,  the  experience  of  all  will  guard 
them  against  the  delusion  thait  the  Chapel, 
and  the  Service,  and  the  Bible,  and  the  Sun- 
day, and  the  Sermon,  are  the  only,  are  even 
the  chief  instruments  and  occasions  for  reli- 
gious instruction.   As  with  the  mother,  so  with 
the  school — the    indirect,    insensible,    inci- 
dental, momentary  teaching  of  daily  life  is  a 
thousand   times   more   efficacious  than  any 
stated  and  formalised  endeavours.     As  the 
parochial  visiting    is   the  basis,   the   really 
efficacious  portion  of  the  clergyman's  work, 
80  the  practical  religion,  which  is  insensibly 
learnt  and  taught  over  the  grammar  lesson, 
in  the   playground,   at  the  meals,   in    the 
passing  look,  the  hrief  word,  the  meaning 
smile,  the  casual  hint,  the  petty  example  and 
petty  warning,  with  which  the  daily  inter- 
course of  a  master — at  once  sensible  and  re- 
ligious— with  his  boys,  even  with  the  boys  of 
a  great  public  school,  will  be  charged, — all 
this  will  create  &r  more  lasting  impressions, 
and  spread  an  infinitely  vaster  circle  of  good, 
than  the  most  solemn  of  Services,   and  the 
most  eloquent  of  Sermons.    If   one  thing 
niore  than  another  reveals  the  deep  ignorance 
^hich  really  prevails  of  the  working  of  reli- 
gion, of  the  nature  of  education,  and  of  the 
character  of  boys,  it  is  the  dream  that  reli- 
gious teaching  may  be  eliminated  from  the 
uaily  task,  and  secular  instruction,  and  yet  be 
taught  efficiently  in  some  reserved  and  exclu- 1 
wve  hour.     If  religion  is  to  influence  us  at  all, ' 


it  must  permeate,  and  8teep,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  tissne  of  our  life.  You  cannot  ad- 
minister it  in  doses.  It  must  be  with  us 
every  where,  and  every  when.  Limit  it  to 
time,  and  place,  and  person ;  and  you  may  as 
well  strive  to  preserve  life  in  a  diving-belf  by 
supplying  air  once  in  every  twcnty-ibur  hours, 
leaving  the  other  twenty-three  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Another  suggestion  required  for  the  public 
school  education  of  all  our  boys,  but  espe- 
cially of  those  to  be  dedicated  to  Holy  Orders, 
is  that  it  must  embrace  regular  and  thorough 
instruction  in  the  Scriptures.  A  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  clergyman's  duty ;  he  is  power- 
less without  it.  And  the  construction  and 
the  use  of  the  Bible  is  such  that  it  requires  not 
only  a  very  long  and  patient  study  of  it, 
which  cannot  dispense  with  any  portion  of 
human  life,  but  a  familiarity  with  its  language, 
and  a  facility  and  power  of  referring  to,  and 
putting  together  scattered  portions,  which 
can  scarcely  be  learnt  except  in  boyhood. 
Not  a  day  should  pass  without  the  devotion 
of  at  least  half-an-hour  to  Scriptural  instruc- 
tion. The  sermon  cannot  give  this.  A  boy's 
attention  can  be  maintained  in  his  chapel 
but  for  a  short  time,  and  by  striking  personal 
application  of  moral  lessons,  and  spiritual  ap- 
peals ;  and  the  moment  they  sink  into  rea- 
soning and  discussion,  become  lectures  instead 
of  sermons,  the  boy's  mind  will  drop  ofl^  and 
wander  into  its  own  idle  thoughts.  It  is  only 
by  daily  catechetical  instruction,  by  question 
and  answer,  by  repetition  and  enforcement, 
by  the  thousand  little  arts,  through  which  a 
judicious  teacher  secures  attention,  and  im- 
plants knowledge,  that  the  Scriptures  can  be 
taught.  We  acknowledge  this  in  our  schools 
for  the  poor :  ought  it  not  to  be  universally 
established  as  a  fundamental  principle  in 
schools  for  the  clergy  ?  And  these  hours  of 
religious  instruction  will  give  to  the  teacher 
opportunities  of  quietly  suggesting,  and  fos- 
tering aspirations  for  the  mmistry,  in  minds 
so  disposed,  without  too  prematurely  pledg- 
ing them  to  any  external  demonstration. 
Every  movement  of  this  kind  should  be  very 
delicately  handled^  and  supported  by  commu- 
nications with  the  parents.  ' 

Once  more.  Whatever  we  may  desire  for 
our  laity,  for  the  clergy  we  must  provide  some 
early  instruction — not  in  abstruse  dogmas, 
or  human  theories,  or  superfluous  niceties  of 
forms  and  systems^  but  in  the  grand  funda- 
mental distinctive  truths,  the  creeds,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  English  Church.  The  in- 
struction must  be  simple,  free  from  all  part^ 
tinge,  clear  from  the  suspicion  of  any  indivi- 
dual taint  of  private  opinion ;  but  it  must  be 
firm,  positive,  and  [^^jft^gfl^vS^f^^l^PO" 
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tbis, — suppress  it  as  difficult  or  daugerous,  as 
trenching  upon  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
as  anticipating  and  prejudicing  the 'indepen- 
dent decision  of  the  man,  as  taking  advantage 
of  your  influence  over  the  boy  dishonestly  to 
tamper  with  his  belief,  and  to  proselytize  him  to 
y  our  o  w  n  system, — do  this ;  and  be  assured  that 
silence,  instead  of  silence,  will  prove  a  procla- 
mation to  him  of  unbelief,  which  in  the  whole 
course  of  life  will  be  ringing  in  his  ears,  and 
from  which  he  will  never  recover.  If  you  be- 
lieve your  system  of  religion  to  be  true — what- 
ever that  religion  be — ^you  cannot,  you  dare 
not,  abstain  from  endeavouring  to  impress  it 
on  every  mind  which  Providence  places  under 
your  influence  to  be  reared  and  educated. 
If  you  do  abstain,  there  can  be  but  one  ex- 
cuse— that  you  do  not  believe ;  and  the  boy 
will  draw  this  inference  in  a  moment.  There 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  silence  in  religion. 
Silence  is  a  confession  of  unbelief,  and  pro- 
claims it  with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet. 

How  this  necessity  of  definite  teaching  is 
to  be  made  compatible  with  the  supposed 
necessity  and  propriety  of  mixed  schools  em- 
bracing boys  of  all  sects  and  persuasions,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  inquire.  The  definite  teach- 
ing is  undoubtedly  demanded  not  only  by  the 
needs  of  the  Church,  but  by  the  voice  of 
Scripture,  the  uniform  practice  of  Christianity, 
the  commands  of  God  Himself.  It  is  for 
those  who,  without  being  able  to  dispute  these 
facts,  insist  also  upon  mixed  education,  to 
solve  the  problem  of  their  combination. 

Lastly,  tor  all  the  purposes  of  religious  edu- 
cation— but  especially  for  the  maintenance 
of  that  moral  tone  in  the  school,  without 
which  all  education  is  hopeless — there  must 
be  provided,  even  in  our  public  schools,  large 
as  they  may  be  (and  their  magnitude  is  one 
of  their  greatest  evils^,  an  organization  which 
provides  for  that  whicn  at  present  can  scarcely 
exist  in  them, — an  opening  at  least  for  an 
affectionate,  confidential,  parental  communi- 
cation between  the  teacher  and  the  boy. 
Give  to  your  masters  all  the  learning  of  a 
Porson  and  the  controlling  power  of  a  Na- 
poleon, soundness  of  doctrine,  eloquence  in 
preaching,  tact  in  administration ;  but  if  the  boy 
cannot  come  to  them  at  times  in  his  moments 
of  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  troubled  conscience, 
with  the  certunty  that  he  will  be  received  with 
sympathy  and  affection,  the  grand  talisman 
of  education  will  be  missing*  Above  all, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  master  to  watch 
over  and  guard  the  minds  of  those  intrusted 
to  him — especially  the  minds  which  are  des- 
tined to  the  ministry — ^from  the  most  fearful 
and  fatal  of  their  temptations.  There  is  no 
need  of  the  confessional,  no  need  of  forcing 
confidence,  of  violating  the  law  of  God^s  mo- 
ral creation,  as  the  confessional  does  violate 


them ;  but  there  is  need  of  a  watchful  eye,  a 
warning  voice,  a  sacred  confidence,  a  most 
delicate  spiritual  guidance,  and  a  most  tender, 
loving,  forgiving  example,  and  affectionate 
spirit  in  him  who  will  carry  safe  through  the 
fiercest  of  its  dangers  a  Christian  boyhood  in 
a  public  school — a  boyhood  which  is  to  pre- 
pare the  roan  for  a  future  ministration  in  the 
Church.  Such  a  spirit  can  be  given  by  the 
same  hand  which  gives  all  other  blessings. 
Whether  any  external  system  and  plan  can 
be  maintained  lon^  for  securing  to  it  its  due 
operation  and  development  is  a  question  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  Commission  which 
is  now  inquiring  into  the  state  of  our  public 
schools,  with  it,  our  institutions  for  public 
education  would  be  brought  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  such  institutions  can  be.  Without  it, 
whatever  advantage  we  reap  from  the  free- 
dom, the  manliness,  the  energy,  the  early 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  habits  of  society, 
and  administrative  tact,  which  are  undoubt- 
edly nursed  in  them,  the  evils  and  perils  on 
the  other  side  are  tremendous. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  these  reouire- 
ments  for  the  education  of  the  future  clergy 
in  their  boyhood,  because  the  same  genend 
principles  are  applicable  to  the  next  stage  of 
that  education,  when  they  pass  from  the 
school  to  the  university. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  exception,  and  that 
most  important. 

In  boyhood,  whatever  be  its  ultimate  des- 
tination, a  general  course  of  education  is 
safest  and  best  It  is  best  for  the  army,  beet 
for  the  civil  service,  best  for  the  clergy.  The 
navy  alone,  perhaps,  requires  special  training 
at  an  early  age,  because  bodily  habits  are 
needed  there,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
boys.  Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  if 
Winchester  and  Eton  could  provide  a  sea, 
and  a  man-of-war,  and  a  dockyard,  as  well  as 
a  river  and  a  cricket-eround,  they  would  sup- 
ply the  finest  materi^s  for  the  navy,  as  they 
do  supply  the  finest  materials  for  Woolwich. 
Education  is  not  the  forcing  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  knowledge  into  the  mind,  but  the 
training  and  bracing  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
itselfl  And  this  can  only  be  done  by  one 
and  the  same  process,  on  whatever  subject 
or  province  of  action  or  knowledge  these  facul- 
ties are  finally  to  be  employed.  In  the  case 
of  the  clergy  it  is  more  especially  question- 
ably whether,  except  in  very  rare  cases  of 
early  religious  development  and  almost  sn- 
pernaturaf  dedication,  it  is  desirable  to  stamp 
too  early  upon  the  boy  the  irrevocable  seal 
of  the  future  ministry.  A  parent  will  do 
well  to  watch,  to  suggest,  to  open  opportuni- 
ties, to  cherish,  though  very  delicately  and 
gently,  early  inclinations  for  the  ministry. 
But  Uie  bov^s  mind  k  jtUl  tniCMtMiy]^  Vast 
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changes  of  character  and  tastes  occnr  as  he 
passes  ID  to  manhood.  His  intellect  is  too 
tender  to  be  bronght,  withoot  risk  of  ranch 
damage  to  his  simplicity  and  modesty,  into 
early  contact  with  the  awful  r^ponsibilities 
and  realities  of  the  ministerial  office.  There 
will  be  moments  of  donbt  and  recoil;  and 
these  will  become  stronger  and  more  difficult 
to  recover  from,  if  there  appear  any  symptom 
of  external  restraint.  And  there  will  be 
yieldings  to  temptation,  and  consciousness  of 
failing,  which  to  a  tender  conscience  im- 
pressed deeply  with  the  solemnity  of  its  future 
calling  (and  if  not  so  impressed  the  risk  is 
still  more  fearful)  will  generate  internal  strug- 
gles that  boys  can  ill  sustain. 

The  general  Christian  education,  therefore, 
which  is  needed  for  all  Christian  boys,  is  the 
best  and  safest  for  the  boys  designed  to  the 
Christian    ministry.     We   can   imagine   few 
things  more  pernicious  to  the  character  of 
the  English  clergy,  or  to  the  welfare  of  the 
British  Church  and  Empire,  than  to  train  up 
the  clergy  from  their  childhood  in  any  ex- 
clusive system,  or  insulated  institution.    But 
when  the  boy  passes  from  school  the  case  is 
different     By  this  time  (though  still  the  die 
is  not  cast  irrevocdbly,  though  the  general 
education  is  still  needed,  though  still  farther 
association  with  his  fellow-beings  and  practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  the  world  is  beneficial), 
yet,  if  his  mind  has  been  properly  trained, 
his  choice  of  a  profession  will  have  been 
nearly  decided.     And    here  the  Church  of 
England  possesses  (must  we  not  rather  say 
possessed?)   advantages    beyond   any  other 
Church  for  receiving  the  young  man  at  this 
critical  period,  and  for  carrying  on  his  gene- 
ral education  with  just  such  a  bias  of  more 
particular  and  definite  teaching,  and  influ- 
ence, as  would  facilitate  without  precipitating 
the  final  determination.   The  Church  of  Eng- 
land possessed  its  Universities,  and  its  Univer- 
sities its  Colleges.     Would  that  England  and 
the  Church  of  England  could  rouse  itself  to 
nnderstand  and  to  profit  by  the  magnitude 
of  the   blessing!     The  University  was  the 
organ  for  carrying  on  still  further  the  general 
education  required  for  all  classes  and  all  pro- 
fessions.    It  was  invested  indeed  with  an  ec- 
clesiastical character,  was  bound  down  to  a 
definite  faith,  tempered  with  a  religious  tone, 
treated  by  both  the  State  and  the  Churcl^  as 
especially  a  handmaid  of  the  Church  to  nurse 
minds  for  the  ministry  of  thri  Church.    And 
this  for  the  same  reason,  that  English  parents 
'ike  to  intrust  the  education  of  their  boys — 
^en  their  instruction   in  the  most  secular 
knowledge — ^to    the    hands    of    clergymen. 
They  believe,  and  believe  rightly,  that  Chris- 
tianity and  education  are  most  intimately  asso- 
rted, and  that  education  without  religion  is 


worthless.  But  the  Colleges  had  grown  into 
organs  wonderfully  adapted  (were  they  only 
rightly  understood,  and  duly  employed)  for 
the  mote  definite  teaching  and  preparation 
of  the  Christian  ministry.  Whatever  was  their 
original  work,  or  actual  failure  to  fulfil  that 
work,  they  did,  and  still  do,  to  a  great  degree 
exhibit  a  machinery  of  extraordinary  power 
for  the  education  of  all  the  upper  classes,  but 
especially  of  the  clergy.  Within  the  bosom 
of  each  University,  and  to  a  great  extent  sub- 
ject to  its  control,  were  twenty  or  more  Fami- 
lies, bound  together  in  femily  life,  composed 
of  picked  individuals,  mostly  but  not  exclu- 
sively dedicated  to  Holy  Orders,  mostly  but 
not  exclusively  resident  in  the  University  and 
imbued  with  its  spirit,  mostly  but  not  exclu- 
sively absorbed  in  its  studies,  and  yet  possess- 
ing half  the  year  free  for  them  to  travel,  and 
to  mix  with  general  society.  They  were 
taken  mostly  from  the  class  of  gentry,  but 
not  exclusively.  Poverty  was  a  great  element 
in  the  conditions  of  their  selection.  These 
Families  possessed  estates  of  their  own,  build- 
ings— almost  palaces — of  their  own :  that  kind 
of  property  which  is,  of  all  others,  most 
adaptea  to  give  the  self-respect,  and  self-con- 
fidence, and  esprit  de  corps,  and  honourable 
pride,  which  education  requires  in  the  teacher, 
without  engendering  self-conceit  or  self-in- 
dulgence. 

'  Privatus  illis  census  erat  brevis, 
Commune  magnani.'    * 

Their  halls,  their  libraries,  their  gardens,  and 
their  chapels  were  the  admiration  of  England, 
surrounding  the  whole  scene  with  an  atmo- 
sphere of  solemn  beauty,  which  no  young 
healthy  mind  could  breathe  without  imbibing 
a  healthy  influence,  an  influence  especially 
of  religion.  Each  of  these  Families  received 
within  their  walls  a  certain  number  of  young 
men,  to  be  trained  in  the  general  studies  of 
the  University,  and  to  be  sheltered,  moulded, 
and  inspired  by  the  more  domestic  and  per- 
meating influence  of  the  College.  Great  free- 
dom was  necessarily  to  be  allowed,  great  faci- 
lity for  communication  between  the  students 
without  obtrusive  surveillance  from  the  family 
in  which  they  were  to  live  as  gentlemen ;  for 
without  freedom,  with  constant  surveillance 
and  suspicion,  how  could  a  manly  English 
mind — a  mind  able  to  grapple  with  the  world 
and  to  carry  dnty  and  truth  into  all  its  bat- 
tles— be  shaped  or  created  ?  These  colle- 
giate families  were  many — some  larger,  some 
smaller.  The  groups  of  students  thus  formed 
around  them  varied  both  in  size  and  in  type. 
The  general  features  of  all  were  the  same^but 
there  was  scope  for  variety,  and  security 
against  a  predominance  of  narrow  temper, 
and  individual   opinions.      Their  tone  and 
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character  rose  and  fell,  as  all  human  institu- 
tions fluctuate,  with  changes  in  their  Heads, 
but  a  general  equilibrium  was  maintained  ; 
and  they  were  all  bound  down,  by  one  grand 
fundamental  obligative  allegiance,  to  the  &ith, 
and  discipline,  and  doctrine  of  the'  Church  of 
England.  From  the  first — developed  as  they 
had  been,  and  enlarged  by  the  healthy  growUi 
of  a  healthy  seed  planted  in  a  healthy  soil — 
they  were  intended  as  organs  for  the  educa- 
tion of  a  clergy,  and  especially  of  a  Protestant 
clergy.  Even  the  ctnte- Reformation  Colleges 
were  Protestant  institutions.  They  were  ori- 
ginally framed  to  take  the  education  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  monastic  bodies.  Their 
•tatutes  (we  repeat  it  of  the  ante-Reformation 
Colleges)  were  anti-papal,  their  spirit  opposed 
to  Romanism,  their  provisions  wonderftilly 
free  from  any  contamination  of  Romanism. 
They  were  imbued  with  a  thoroughly  English, 
thoroughly  Catholic  spirit,  such  as  animated 
the  greatest  and  best  lights  of  the  English 
Church  through  all  the  long-continued  strug- 
gles which  culminated  in  the  final  emancipa- 
tion of  the  nation  and  the  Church  under  the 
Tudor  sovereigns.  And  what  was  wanted  to 
make  these  grand  and  unique  institutions  ca- 
pable of  fulfilling  their  grand  and  unique  des- 
tination of  carrying  on  the  general  Christian 
education  of  English  gentlemen,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  supplementing  it,  in  the  case  of 
the  clergy,  by  the  more  dennite  and  peculiar 
training  required  for  the  clerical  oflSce?  We 
answer,  in  one  word — a  loving  spirit^  a  tender, 
parental  solicitude  for  the  young  intrusted  to 
their  care,  a  deep  and  awful  sense  of  the  great 
work  intrusted  to  them,  and  earnest,  ai6fec- 
tionate,  comtbined  efforts  and  combined  pray- 
ers, that  every  member  of  those  great  insti- 
tutions might  do  his  part  and  labour  in  unity 
and  zeal  to  educate  the  young  within  their 
walls  as  in  the  bosom  of  a  mmily.  Could 
such  a  spirit  have  been  preserved  or  develop- 
ed in  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
— could  it  even  now  be  inspired  in  them — 
those  Colleges  woo  Id  be  organs  for  the  ser- 
vice of  this  Church  and  nation,  such  as  no 
other  Church  or  nation  ever  possessed.  One 
thing  is  clear,  the  idolatry  of  university  dis- 
tinctions is  quite  irreconcilable  with  such  a 
spirit  How  such  a  spirit  is  to  be  maintained 
is  the  question  of  the  day — the  real  question 
of  national  education ;  but  how  that  question 
will  be  answered  we  dare  not  augur. 

But  the  ideal  of  such  institutions  may  at 
least  be  sketched.  Let  it  be  approached  not 
with  harsh  criticisms  and  unjust  cavils  at 
those  who  have  as-yet  failed  to  realize  it,  but 
with  a  spirit  of  hope  for  the  future,  and  of 
gratitude  for  the  past.  It  is  not  easy,  it  is 
most  hard,  to  change  the  current  of  opinion 
and  tone  of  feeling  in  any  corporate  body.   It 


is  especially  so  in  a  place  where  routine,  and 
law,  and  authority,  and  form,  and  ceremony, 
are  necessarily  stamped  upon  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  life.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
vent minds  embedded  in  a  system  from  ac- 
commodating themselves  to  it,  and  becoming 
actually  insensible  to  evils  and  deficiencies 
which  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger  are  even  shock- 
ing. These  truisms  are  sufficient  to  excuse 
much  that  may  be  lamented  in  the  state  of 
our  Colleges,  without  any  other  accusations, 
— accusations  which  have  been  made  too 
commonly  and  too  wantonly  by  tongues  un- 
acquainted with  the  real  internal  working  of 
these  bodies,  with  the  liberal  and  conscien- 
tious manner  in  which  they  have  administer- 
ed their  property,  and  with  the  personal  up- 
rightness and  conscientiousness  of  the  men 
who  govern  them.  Add  but  the  loving  spirit^ 
set  free  from  the  fetters  and  trammels  of  a 
conventional  formalism,  and  little  more  would 
he  required. 

We  should  then  see  the  whole  body  of  the 
Society,  the  Head  as  well  as  the  Fellows,  re- 
cognising the  instruction,  the  education,  the 
moulding,  and  inspiring  of  all  their  students, 
but  especially  of  the  candidates  for  Holy  Or- 
ders, as  the  grand  object  of  their  life.  It 
would  be  the  work  not  of  a  few  Tutors,  but  of 
the  whole  Society,  and  especially  of  the  Head. 
If  there  is  one  axiom  in  a  place  of  education, 
it  is  that  every  individual  should  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  Head,  and  this  in  the 
form  of  instruction.  In  the  present  system 
of  Oxford  this  fact  is  totally  ignored.  The 
Heads  of  the  colleges  are  not  selected  with 
any  view  to  their  educational  powers.  They 
are  oppressed  with  a  multitude  of  duties,  which 
might  easily  be  devolved  upon  others,  but 
which  really  allow  them  little  time  for  seeing 
young  men,  either  in  classes  or  privately. 
There  are  college  estates  to  be  superintended, 
college  accounts  to  be  kept^  college  property 
to  be  improved;  councils,  and  committees, 
and  delegacies  which  absorb  the  day ;  hospi- 
talities which  occupy  the  evening.  It  is  not 
a  life  of  idleness,  or  neglect  of  duty,  or  care- 
less ease,  but  of  labours  which  exclude  the 
possibility  of  active  instruction,  even  if  it  were 
desired.  And  there  follows  from  this  aban- 
donment of  the  immediate  office  of  education, 
that  rigid,  conventional,  formal  system  of  eti- 
quette, which  throws  up  a  barrier  as  of  ice 
between  the  old  and  the  young,  in  that  which 
ought  to  present  a  domestic  and  family  union. 
A  stiff,  formal  breakfast  once  a  term — a  stifi^ 
formal  dinner  perhaps  once  a  year — a  few 
words  of  formal  rebuke  or  remonstrance  when 
a  breach  of  discipline  has  occurred — half^an* 
hour  of  a  formal  examination  at  the  end  of 
each  term,  and  only  such  a  precarious  and 
often  most  erroneous  construction  of  cbarac- 
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ter  as  can  be  derived  from  the  same  rare  and 
formal  observations  of  the  Tutors — these,  as  a 
general  rale,  are  (as  r^ards  the  Heads)  all 
we  opportunities  of  personal  individual  influ- 
ence which  the  present  system  of  university 
education  admits.     And  the  barrier  of  ice  is 
thrown  up   equally  between  the  Undergra- 
duate and  the  Tutor.     Exceptions,  of  course, 
there  are ;  and,  wherever  these  exceptions 
occur,  there  will  be  found  to  spring  up  that 
tie  of  sympathy  and   docility  between  the 
young  man  and  his  Tutor  which  enables  the 
Tutor,  more  or  less,  to  stamp  the  right  im- 
pression  upon  the  mind  which  is  placed  be- 
neath his  care.     Personal  interests,  personal 
sympathy,  kindly,  and  more  than  kindly  com- 
munications, such  free,  and  confidential,  and 
even  affectionate  intimacy,  as  springs  up  so 
naturally   between    young  minds  separated 
from  each  other  only  by  a  few  years ;  in  one 
word,  a  loving  spirit  infused  into  the  relations 
of  the  teacher  and  tiie  taught,  and  guided  by 
the  spirit    of  the  English  Church;  what  a 
change  would  it  not  work  in  our  universitv 
system,  what  a  power  and  blessing  would  it 
generate  in  the  supply  of  minds  trained  for 
the  ministrations  of  tnat  Church  ?     For  then 
there  would  be  created  spontaneously  a  hand 
and  an  eye  to  watch  each  individual  mind  as 
it  entered  the  Society  ;  to  ascertain  its  bias ; 
where  that  bias  was  decided  for  Holy  Orders, 
to  strengthen  and  confirm  it ;  to  assist  it  by 
the  kin£y  word,  the  timely  warning,  the  ele- 
vating su^estion,  ihe  hint  as  to  society,  the 
guidance  in  the  choice  of  books,  the  insensi- 
ble and  gradual  distinction,  and  definite  de- 
termination of  pursuit  and  habit,  as  the  time 
for  the  solemn  end  draws  nigh ;  above  all,  to 
temper,  and  moderate,  or  quicken,  or  console 
those  excitable  feelings  of  youths,  which,  as 
they  approach  the  final  sacrifice  of  their  life 
to  the  immediate  service  of  religion,  become 
often  so  ungovernable,  and  can  be  regulated 
only  by  a  hearty  and  affectionate  sympathy 
from  those  whom  tiiey  respect  and  love.    But 
ail  this  requires  time.     It  requires  habits  of 
social  intercourse  between   the    Tutor  and 
the  Undergraduate  very  diiferent  from  those 
which- prevail    at  present;    and    it  requires 
more  hands.      I^  conjoined  with  the  regu- 
lar instruction  in  the  lecture-room,  it  is  to 
be  devolved  on  the  few  Tutors  who  are  se- 
lected at  each    College   from  the  body  of 
the  Fellows,   they  must  be  unequal  to  {he 
t^k.     Their   time   is  already  absorbed,   if 
they  devote    themselves   conscientiously  to 
their  labours,  in  general  instruction.     Were 
^  poeeiUe  to  bring  together  the  whole  society 
9f  the  Fellowe — to  engage   them  all  in  the 
•orA  of  education^  as  in  a  work  of  Chris- 
^n  lave — to  divide  the  provinces  of  instruc- 
tioQ  among  them  all — to  interest  them  all 


not  only  in  the  whole  body  of  students,  but 
more  particularly  in  those  who  are  destined 
for  Holy  Orders,  and  who  might  be  more 
especially  distributed  among  them,  and  to 
inspire  them  all  with  the  spirit  of  unity  and 
concord  among  themselves,  and  of  loving, 
fatherly.  Christian  affection  to  the  young 
intrusted  to  them,  the  work  would  be  done. 
Against  the  possibility  of  all  this  there  stand 
the  formal,  conventional  traditions  of  uni- 
versity etiquette — the  inadequate  payments 
for  tuition — and  in  many  cases  the  small- 
ness  of  the  Fellowships,  which  cannot  in- 
sure the  devotion  of  a  life,  or  even  of  early 
years,  to  the  duties  of  instruction — the  youth- 
fulness  of  the  tutors,  and  therefore  their  own 
imperfect  realisation  of  the  duties  of  the 
Christian  teacher  and  the  Christian  minis- 
try— the  difliculty  in  selecting  for  Fellow- 
ships men  adapted  for  the  work  of  educa- 
tion—diflSculties  which  have  now  been  en- 
hanced by  making  those  Fellowships  almost 
exclusively  prizes  for  competitive  examina- 
tion— the  difficulty  (may  we  not  say  the 
impossibility  ?)  of  holding  together  any  body 
of  Fellows  in  that  unity,  and  concord,  and 
earnest  interest  in  Christian  education,  which 
must  be  the  primary  and  essential  condition 
of  all  such  organization.  Add  to  this  the 
habits  of  ease  and  comfort,  perhaps  of  self- 
indulgence,  fostered  by  the  life  of  a  Com- 
mon Room,  relieved  from  domestic  anxie- 
ties— the  absence  of  opportunities  for  paro- 
chial work,  and  therefore  of  contact  and 
sympathy  with  all  the  various  forms  of  hu- 
man suffering  and  need — the  engrossing,  and 
in  some  degree  chilling  and  deteriorating, 
influences  of  secular  studies,  and  intellectual 
competition — the  short  time,  six  months  only 
in  every  year,  during  which  the  student  is 
in  communication  with  his  teacher — and  the 
distraction  and  deadening  of  personal  interest 
produced  by  the  long  and  frequent  absences 
of  vacations. 

It  is  a  light  and  pleasant  thing  to  sit  down 
and  dream  of  such  a  change  in  our  university 
system  as  is  here  suggested;  but  that  man 
must  be  very  unpractical  who  deems  it  easy, 
or  even  probable,  to  accomplish,  or  who 
would  lash  himself  and  others  into  ind^na- 
tion  at  finding  it  only  a  dream. 

Still  even  with  this  dream  realised,  the 
mind  destined  for  the  ministry  is  even  yet 
scarcely  carried  beyond  the  range  of  that 
general  education  which  is  needed  for  every 
profession,  and  forms  the  best  basis  for  every 
study.  This  need  can  now  be  asserted  with- 
out that  fear  of  contradiction,  which,  some 
years  since,  would  have  been  inevitable. 
Even  if  modern  languages,  and  modern  sci- 
ence, and  modern  history,  and  modern  com- 
merce, and  modern  art  constitute  the  staple 
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materials,  on  which,  and  for  which  the  human 
intellect  is  to  be  employed,  yet  we  have  at  last 
discovered  that  Latin  is  the  best  and  shortest  in- 
troduction to  modern  languages;  that  modem 
science  has  been  cast  entirely  into  ancient 
Greek ;  that  the  philosophy  of  modern  hbtory 
is  best  studied  under  ancient  parallels ;  that 
modern  commerce  depends  on  mathematics 
and  arithmetic  ;  and  modern  art  will  present 
us  nothing  but  a  museum  of  deformities,  un- 
less we  imbibe  a  purer  taste  from  the  beauty 
of  antiquity.  That  foolish,  conceited  clamour 
of  ignorance  has  now  died  away,  which  at 
one  time  called  on  us  to  supersede  the  old 
classical  course  of  university  education,  in- 
stead of  merely  supplementing  it  from  newly- 
opened  fields  of  knowledge. 

And  it  is  true  that  this  general  university 
education  (if  a  college  does  not  entirely  neg- 
lect its  first  duty,  or  if  that  duty  be  not  im- 
possible to  fulfil  under  newly  established  con- 
ditions) must  involve  some  religious  instruc- 
tion. Formerly,  in  some  colleges  at  least,  it 
involved  an  amount  not  contemptible.  Be- 
sides the  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  Scriptural  confirmation  of  the  Arti- 
cles required  in  the  university  examination, 
the  college  lectures  Embraced  several  of  the 
standard  works  in  English  theology.  Paley's 
*  Evidences,'  Butler's  *  Analogy,'  Graves  'on 
the  Pentateuch,'  Wheatley  *  on  the  CJommon 
Prayer,'  Pearson  *  on  the  Creed,'  Bingham's 
'  Antiquities' — especially  Butler  and  Paley — 
were  regularly  read,  but  read  by  all,  not  with 
any  especial  exclusive  reference  to  the  pre- 
paration required  for  Holy  Orders.  They 
were  supposed  to  form  a  fitting  part  of  the 
general  education  which  was  desirable  for 
Christian  English  gentlemen  in  everj,  profes- 
sion or  rank  of  life.  But  with  this  the  edu- 
cation closed;  the  degree  was  taken,  and 
from  that  time  the  Church  had  provided  no 
other  machinery  for  that  special  instruction, 
and  special  preparation,  which,  if  needed  for 
every  profession,  mast  assuredly  be  most 
needed  by  the  clergy. 

The  omission  was  very  formidable.  It  was 
rendered  more  formidable  by  the  assumption 
— the  hypothesis  not  seriously  realized, — ^that 
the  Colleges  in  the  university,  instead  of  con- 
fining themselves  to  a  general  course  of 
instruction,  and  a  very  imperfect  system  of 
general  education  (instruction  and  education, 
let  us  remember,  being  very  distinct  things), 
were  really  acting  as  schools  for  the  clergy ; 
were  fulfilling  the  duty  mainly  eontemplated 
by  their  wise  founders.  Upon  this  hypothesis 
the  Bishops  applied  to  the  Colleges  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  past  conduct,  and  principles, 
and  fitness  of  character  of  their  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders,  and  the  Colleges  were  com- 
pelled to  give  or  to  withhold  their  testimo- 


nials, upon  most  inadequate,  and  often  roost 
incorrect,  information  and  inferences.  Hap- 
pily, indeed,  the  preservation  of  this  formality 
(for  at  one  time  it  was  a  formality),  as,  to  a 
certain  d§gree,  it  kept  before  the  authorities 
thqir  duty  of  watching  more  especially  over 
the  young  men  intended  for  Holy  Orders,  so 
it  originated  the  first  inquiry  into  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  some  more  special  training 
for  them  than  could  be  supplied  by  the  exist- 
ing university  career  up  to  the  time  of  the 
degree.  Liet  it  not  be  supposed  that  this 
question  many  years  since  had  failed  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  earnest,  conscientioos 
j  minds  intrusted  with  the  education  in  collges. 
On  some  facts  there  was  a  general  agreement 

First,  the  period  fixed  for  general  education 
could  least  of  all  be  curtailed  for  the  fatnre 
clergy.  They  needed  more  than  any  other 
profession  that  profound  criticism  of  Greek 
scholarship,  that  philosophical  study  of  his- 
tory, that  ethical  science  which  formed  the 
chief  features  in  the  School  of  Arts. 

Secondly,  the  time  assigned  to  that  general 
education  was  fully  occupied ;  there  was  no 
space  for  more  special  theological  studies. 

Thirdly,  the  moral  preparation  for  Holy 
Orders  required  a  longer  time  than  any  other 
profession,  for  trial  and  discipline,  especially 
for  the  probation  involved  in  the  freedom  of 
University  life.  From  Holy  Orders  there  is 
no.  retreat.  Lapses,  when  the  Rubicon  is 
once  past,  are  so  terrible.  In  the  vast  major- 
ity of  minds,  it  is  impossible  not  to  expect 
that  the  formation  of  principle  must  be  slow 
and  gradual.  In  some,  perhaps  in  many,  the 
very  enei'gy  and  warmth  of  character,  which 
would  ripen  in  mature  life  into  the  most  ea^ 
nest  and  self-denying  devotion,  will  break  oat 
in  youth  into  extravagances.  It  is  dangerous 
and  cruel  to  fix  too  soon  the  close  of  the 
ordeal.  Often  at  the  termination  of  a  wild 
career  a  wonderful  change  develops  itself. 
And  though  no  testimonials  could  be  given 
for  the  whole  time  required  by  the  bishop, 
the  spirit  of  Christian  mercy  and  Christian 
prudence  was  willing  to  keep  open  still  lon- 
ger the  hope  of  final  reformation,  and  of  more 
than  reformation — of  a  more  entire  sacrifice 
of  all  to  duty  in  the  remembrance  of  early 
follies. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  institutions  such 
as  are  now  rising  up  in  several  dioceses — at 
Lichfield,  Chichester,  Exeter,  Cuddesdon,  and 
chiefly  at  Wells — ^from  which  help  might  be 
obtained  in  these  difScuIties.  The  coll^ 
testimonials  were  the  test  which  the  bishop 
demanded  previous  to  ordination.  A  refusal 
of  it  involved  the  roost  serious  blow  which 
could  be  imagined  to  all  the  dearest  interests 
of  a  young  man's  life.  But  with  the  littl« 
real  communicatiopj^lfi*^  f^ri^^ki^owledge 
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of  individual  character  which  the  existing  ] 
university  life  afforded  even  to  the  Tutors  of 
the  college,  the  testimonials  were  often  worth- 
less. The  whole  body,  indeed,  of  the  Fellows 
might  be  summoned  to  the  inquiry  ;  every 
one  be  asked  for  his  opinion ;  every  known 
fact,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable,  be 
recalled  and  balanced ;  but  most  rarely  (such 
was  often  the  want  of  personal  and  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  authorities  and  the 
students)  could  any  such  decisive  proofs  be 
produced  of  spiritual  fitness  for  ordination  as 
would  relieve  a  conscientious  mind  from  some 
anxiety  and  uneasiness.  Efforts  were  there- 
fore made  to  lower  the  language  of  the  form, 
to  bring  it  more  into  accordance  with  the 
scantiness  of  the  real  knowledge  possessed. 
But  against  this  the  Bishops  protested.  And 
the  only  course  at  last  open  was  to  insist  on  a 
longer  term  of  probation  before  the  testimo- 
nials could  be  granted.  And  where  was  this 
probation  to  take  place  ?  We  believe  that 
with  rare  exceptions  the  opinion  of  the  most 
judicious  minds  decided  on  a  removal  from 
the  University.  Clergymen  were  found,  in 
whose  right  principle  and  accuracy  of  obser- 
vation the  College  possessed  due  confidence. 
Young  men  were  sent  to  them  for  such  a 
perk)d  as  was  deemed  necessary.  They  were 
called  up  to  reside  in  the  University,  perhaps 
a  term  or  more  after  their  degree,  that  the 
College  itself  might  be  able  to  attest  to  their 
residence,  and  their  conduct  for  some  portion 
of  the  three  years  required.  And  when  the 
clergymen  and  the  authorities  of  the  College 
were  at  last  satisfied,  the  testimonials  were 
given,  usually  with  an  authorised  explanation 
to  the  Bishop  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  had  been  both  postponed  and 
granted.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  course 
adopted  in  the  best  regulated  Colleges. 

How  unsatisfactory  and  imperfect  it  was, 
we  need  not  point  out  But  one  conclusion 
involved  in  it  was  most  important,  that  the 
University  was  not  the  place  for  that  final 
preparation  for  Holy  Orders,  whether  moral, 
or  spiritual,  or  intelfectual,  which  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  necessary.  It  is  the  great  ques- 
tion at  present  in  debate  when  the  education 
of  the  clergy  is  discussed,  and  it  requires  im- 
partial consideration. 

The  reasons,  then,  for  the  removal  from 
the  University  to  another  sphere  and  atmo- 
sphere were  many,  whatever  class  of  mind 
>va8  contemplated.  Distinguish  them  roughly 
into  three: — those  whose  whole  life  from 
^yhood  had  been  one  steady,  consistent,  con- 
^ientious  course  of  duty,  going  on  from 
strength  to  strength,  and  deeply  and  awfully 
impressed  with  the  responsibilities  of  the 
ministerial  oflSce,  and  with  religions  affec- 
tions; those,  secondly,  whose  standard  had 
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not  reached  beyond  that  of  average  huma- 
nity— decent,  respectable,  and  orderly — but 
regarding  Holy  Orders  rather  as  a  pleasing, 
and  safe,  and  gentlemanly  profession,  than  in 
its  profounder  and  more' spiritual  relations; 
and  those,  lastly,  in  whom  the  ardour  of  feel- 
ing and  energy  of  mind  had  been  accom- 
panied with  failures  under  temptations,  but  of 
whom  there  was  still  hope,  that  they  might 
be  snatched  like  brands  from  the  fire,  and  be 
converted  even  into  powerful  instruments  of 
good  in  His  hand  who  can  dispose  of  all 
things.  Now  every  one  of  these  classes  re- 
quired a  change  of  scene  and  atmosphere. 
Remember  that  the  domestic  machinery  con- 
trived within  the  Colleges  for  the  careful, 
aff'ectionate,  domestic,  and  parental  inter- 
course between  the  authorities  and  the  stu- 
dents has  never  been  worked,  as  it  should  be, 
in  any  case — that  students  after  their  degree 
could  no  longer  reside  within  the  walls  of  the 
College,  no  longer  attended  lectures,  were  no 
longer  subject  to  the  same  degree  of  surveil- 
lapce,  or  to  the  same  restrictions  of  discipline, 
and  were  now  scarcely  amenable  to  punish- 
ment. '  With  the  exception  of  cases  where 
Fellowships  were  attained  by  Baclielors,  and 
so  they  were  brought  within  the  immediate 
society  of  the  Common  Room,  Bachelor  Re- 
sidents in  the  university  were  abandoned  to 
themselves.  In  rare  cases,  attempts  were 
made  to  continue  their  instruction,  but  with 
great  difficulties,  and  little  results.  It  was 
true  the  professors'  lectures  were  opened  to 
them;  but  something  more  than  professors' 
lectures  is  required  by  a  young  mind  passing 
through  the  stage  of  fermentation  and  excite- 
ment, by  which  it  is  often  prepared  and  puri- 
fied for  the  office  of  the  ministry.  The  pro- 
fessor is  nothing,  the  lecture  is  nothing — 
nothing  but  a  book  read  out  by  an  individual, 
unless  there  is  superadded,  that  which  is  the 
greatest  desideratum. in  the  university  system 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end — a  loving^  pa- 
rental spirit^  and  personal^  affectionate  intei'- 
course  between  ike  teacher  and  the  taught.  It 
is  by  persons,  not  by  thing8,'that  young  minds 
— that  all  minds — are  aff'ected  and  are  guided. 
It  is  not  Eusebius,  or  Pearson,  or  the  Patres 
Apostolici,  or  a  sound  criticism  on  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament,  or  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old, 
that  the  young  man  needs  most  at  this  critical 
and  solemn  period.  Books  may  supply  him 
this,  but  he  does  need  an  ol^er  mind  on  which 
to  rest,  to  which  he  can  apply,  whose  waitings 
he  will  listen  to,  of  whose  sympathy  he  is  Sure, 
whom  he  can  consult  on  those  many  momen- 
tous questions  of  an  excited  conscience,  on 
which  his  future  life  and  future  duties  far  more  ^ 
depend,  than  on  the  refutation  of  a  heresy,  or 
the  demonstration  of  a  doctrine.  Ttc^c^Are 
indeed  needed,  but  they  ^gfg  ^foVihT^d^^ 
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Suppose,  then,  a  young  mind  earnestly  and 
consistently  religious,  returning  to  the  uni- 
versity after  the  degree  is  taken,  and  com- 
mencing now  a  more  especial  preparation  for 
Holy  Orders.  He  has,  indeed,  the  genius 
loci  to  mould  his  niind,  the  daily  service,  the 
libraries,  the  professors'  lectures,  the  interest 
and  excitement  with  which  the  discussion  of 
theological  controversies  must  often  fill  the 
atmosphere  of  the  university.  But  unless 
the  authorities  of  his  College  will  devote 
themselves  to  him  (and  in  the  present  small 
number  of  tutors  they  can  scarcely  find  time), 
he  must  be  tempted  to  select  his  own  spiritual 
guide,  and  through  that  guide  his  own  com- 
panions ;  thus  incurring  the  great  danger  of 
being  mixed  up  with  clique  and  party.  And 
he  must  do  this,  without  those  healthy  tem- 
pering influences  upon  religious  excitement, 
which  are  produced  by  practical  contact  with 
parochial  work,  and  with  the  realities  and 
simplicity  of  domestic  life.  We  have  known 
attempts  made  to  distribute  young  men  so 
circumstanced  among  the  parochial  clergy  of 
Oxford,  and  thus  to  interest  and  occupy  them 
in  parochial  duties,  as  a  balance  to  their 
theological  reading.  But  the  attempt  was 
not  systematic,  and  not  successful ;  and  the 
general  effect  upon  young  minds  was  to  gene- 
rate a  morbid  excitability,  a  spirit  of  party, 
an  unpractical  fondness  for  controversy,  and 
a  narrow  addiction  to  the  guidance  of  some 
individual,  whoever,  might  be  at  that  moment 
most  prominent  and  influential  in  the  religious 
disputations  of  the  university.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  university 
is  favourable  for  the  healthy  development  of 
that  sound,  sober,  practical,  and  modest  reli- 
gious temperament,  which  is  most  needed  in 
a  preparation  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
•^not  at  least  in  the  case  of  a  religious  young 
man  subsequent  to  the  taking  of  tne  degree. 

For  average  ordinary  minds  the  danger  is 
different.  The  life  of  the  undergraduate  has 
been  one  of  freedom,  of  society,  of  physical 
excitement,  of  eager  intellectual  competition, 
anxious,  often  ov-er-wrought  study,  and  enjoy- 
ment—enjoyment we  suppose  without  sin, 
but  still  enjoyment.  And  from  this  the  mind 
must  be  roused  and  awakened.  The  whole 
tone  of  feeling  must  be  elevated,  the  range  of 
thought  enlarged,  a  new  world  of  persons, 
relations,  and  duties  opened  to  it.  And  how 
hard,  nay,  impossible,  must  this  be,  when  it 
is  still  weighed  down  by  old  scenes,  and  old 
companions,  and  old  habits,  and  old  associa- 
tions, and  without  the  aid  of  some  new  mind 
to  inspire  and  assist  it !  A  change  6i  place, 
and  scene,  and  persons,  is  the  first  thing  here 
*   required  for  a  change  of  heart  and  life. 

And  still  more  must  this  be  true  in  the 
case  of  minds  nat  mejejy  negatively  unpre- 


pared, but  morally  corrupled  ;  where  places, 
and  friends,  and  times,  and  seasons  bring 
round  with  them  the  memories  of  evil ;  where 
even  the  chapel  itself  has  become  haunted 
with  bitter  recollections;  where  the  struggle 
to  enter  at  once  boldly  on  a  new  course  must 
be  made  in  the  face  of  doubt,  and  surprise,  if 
not  of  ridicule,  with  the  suspicion  of  hypo- 
crisy branding  every  refusal  to  sin,  and  with 
the  weakness  of  the  past  unnerving  every 
hope  of  the  future,  ^o !  change  of  scene 
and  change  of  life  is  the  first  condition  re- 
quired for  the  cure  of  a  nature  so  disordered. 
Even  if  the  University  could  become,  what 
the  Church  would  so  earnestly  desire,  and 
open  to  such  reformation  a  real,  parental,  and 
affectionate  shelter,  some  distant  spot  is  better 
for  the  penitent  in  which  to  cast  his  slough. 
In  his  old  College  the  process  will  be  doubly 
diffipuH  and  do^ibly  dangerous.  And  here, 
then,  comes  in  the  value  of  new  institutions 
such  as  those  at  Wells,  Chichester,  Exeter, 
Lichfield,  and  Cuddesdon.  It  may  be  that 
some  jealousy—* a  most  unworthy,  degrading 
jealousy — may  have  been  evinced  towards 
these  institutions  by  some  members  of  the 
older  Universities,  as  if  they  trenched  upon 
existing  privileges,  instead  of  supplementing 
an  acknowledged  deficiency,  in  the  only  way 
in  which  it  could  be  supplemented  ;  oi^aa  if 
the  Universities  were  really  discharging,  or 
possibly  could  discharge,  the  duties  of  which 
they  claimed  the  exclusive  monopoly.  But 
jealousy  undoubtedly  there  Ims  been,  which, 
perhaps,  has  chilled  and  checked  the  progress 
of  more  than  one  of  the  new  establishments, 
or  theological  colleges.  Perhaps  it  is  dying 
away.  Perhaps  at  last  Englishmen  are  be- 
ginning to  learn  that  an  ancient  and  glorious 
institution  is  not  weakened,  is  not  lowered,  is 
not  impoverished  by  ofl&hoots  from  its  trunk, 
or  by  the  growth  of  seedlings  dropped  from 
its  own  acorns,  but  that  to  multiply  seeds  is 
the  first  law  and  privilege  of  life,  and  the 
test  of  strength,  and  the  fruit  of  power. 
Every  new  educational  body  created  on  prin- 
ciples in  harmony  with  the  English  Church 
must  strengthen,  not  weaken,  every  portion 
of  that  Church,  but  especially  the  Universi- 
ties. 

Dangers,  of  course,  there  are,  which  are 
obvious,  if  not  serious ;  but  the  chief  one  is 
only  that  which  already  exists  in  the  tfniver- 
sities.  The  minds  which  are  to  be  trained 
for  the  clergy,  especially  in  the  last  stage  of 
their  education,  when  they  are  most  deeply 
impressed,  and  most  easily  biassed,  must  be 
secured  from  any  party  influence,  from  the 
predominance  of  any  particular  school,  or 
private  theory.  They  must  be  stamped  with 
the  full,  honest,  manly,  simple  type  of  the 
English  Churchgigitjl^^i^  ^19  reason,  among 
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many  others,  why  the  plan  before  alluded  to, 
of  placing  young  men  with  individual  clergy- 
men, was  at  least  attended  with  risk.  The 
authority  to  which  they  are  committed  ought 
to  be  the  authority  not  of  an  individual,  but 
of  the  Church.  It  should  be  invested  in  an 
institution,  and  that  institution  should  be  as 
closely  linked  as  possible  with  the  regular 
administrative  powers  of  the  Church.  Now 
the  Cathedral  bodies,  even  maimed  and  muti- 
lated as  they  have  been,  impoverished  by  the 
withdrawal  of  revenues  which  ought  long 
since  to  have  been  applied  to  such  purposes, 
paralyzed  by  the  abuse  of  patronage,  and 
fettered  by  most  cruel  restrictions  upon  the 
discharge  of  their  most  solemn  duties,  are 
still  a  foundation,  on  which  these  theological 
seminaries  may  be  rested,  with  the  greatest 
hope  of  securing  them  against  any  infection 
of  party  spirit  At  Wells,  in  this  as  in  many 
other  points,  the  happiest  and  most  successful 
experiment  has  been  made.  The  arrange- 
ments proposed  at  Exeter  seem  to  contem- 
plate a  similar  principle ;  and  though  it  may 
require  much  thought  to  harmonise  the  two 
bodies,  the  College  and  the  Chapter,  the  pro- 
blem must  be  capable  of  solution,  and  one 
great  function  at  least  will  thus  be  assigned 
to  our  Cathedrals,  which  will  at  once  redeem 
their  character  and  reconsecrate  their  use. 

Son)e  other  incalculable  advantages  which 
the  Cathedrals  possess  for  this  work  are 
obvious.  They  offer  a  nucleus  of  clergy, 
who,  if  properly  selected,  may  supply  all  the 
wants  of  instruction,  and  help  to  maintain 
I  that  general  tone  and  atmosphere  of  life, 
which  forms  so  essential  a  condition  in  all 
healthy  education.  The  services  of  the 
Cathedral,  the  use  of  theological  libraries, 
the  facilities  for  studying  Church  music  (a 
very  important  element  in  tlie  instruction 
even  of  parochial  clergymen),  the  practical 
activity  and  movement  m  all  religious  works 
which  will  characterize  the  centre  of  opera- 
tion in  a  well-administered  diocese,  a  field  of 
parochial  labour  in  teaching  schools  and 
visiting  the  sick,  which  a  city  will  afford,  the 
opportunities  of  quiet  social  intercourse  care- 
fully kept  in  check,  but  not  entirely  precluded ; 
tbe  quietude,  antiquity,  and  solemnity  of  our 
Cathedral  towns,  and  especially  of  their  pre- 
cincts; but  above  all  the  presence,  encourago- 
iiient,  personal  interests,  and  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  bishop — where  the  bishop's 
i^idence  is,  as  it  should  be  everywhere,  by 
the  side  of  his  Cathedral, — all  these  are  most 
important  advantages.  The  last  which  we 
shall  now  allude  to  is  not  the  least.  No  one 
^ill  despise  the  value  and  influence  of  build- 
ings in  such  institutions  for  education,  espe- 
cially religions  education.  But  the  Cathe- 
^Irals  themselves  supply  this,  and  little  more 


is  required.  There  is  little  chance,  in  the 
present  state,  of  things,  that  large  sums  could 
be  raised  for  the  fabric  of  such  new  colleges. 
And  even  if  this  could  be  hoped,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  more  ordinary  mode  of  life 
now  adopted  at  Wells  is  not  the  best  and 
safest.  When  the  curate  goes  down  to  his 
parish,  he  must  live  for  the  most  part  alone 
in  lodgings,  whether  in  the  town  or  the 
country.  It  is  well  that  he  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  this,  should  be  weaned  gradually 
from  the  thoroughly  social,  and  independent, 
and  untrammelled  life  of  his  college  rooms  in 
the  University,  and  have  the  domestic  asso- 
ciations of  his  future  life  as  a  curate  sanctified 
and  stamped  by  the  solemnizing  recollections 
of  those  months  during  which  he  was  pre- 
paring himself  for  his  future  destination.  The 
more  simple,  the  more  jg^tural,  the  more  unforc- 
ed and  unstrained  his  ordinary  life  now  is,  the 
more  healthily  his  preparation  will  proceed. 
Over-excitement,  services  too  multiplied,  self- 
observation  morbidly  enforced,  and  morbidly 
pursued,  special  formalities  and  ceremonials, 
which  may  convey  the  stamp  of  individual  or 
party  peculiarities, — all  this,  which  might  be 
risked  within  the  walls  of  an  exclusive  insti- 
tution, will  to  a  sober  mind  be  at  least  sus- 
picious, at  least  perilous.  The  student  comes 
to  them  unprepared.  He  cannot  be  subjected 
to  the  process  for  any  long  time :  this  will  be 
precluded  by  the  expense  of  such  a  prolonged 
education  superadded  to  the  university  course. 
From  the  forcing  process  he  will  pass  at  once 
again  into  the  world.  And  the  danger  is 
great,  whether  of  a  recoil  and  relapse,  when 
the  over-excitement  has  died  away,  or  of* 
carrying  into  the  common  world  an  unusual, 
unintelligible,  and  suspected  type  of  religious 
life,  which  will  alienate  rather  than  attract, 
and  may  make  even  truth  itself  to  be  blas- 
phemed and  rejected. 

However  sestheticism,  or  ceremony,  and 
external  form,  may  be  connected  with  Chris- 
tianity in  itself,  may  be  sanctioned  by  the 
English  Church,  and  conducive  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  religion,  there  is  one  condition  fof 
their  employment  by  the  clergy,  which  the 
English  character  imperatively  requires.  They 
must  be  ordered— ordered  by  proper  au- 
thority. He  who  employs  them  must  be 
able  to  point  to  some .  known  law,  or  some 
superior  jurisdiction,  or  some  known  usage. 
The  English  mind — whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  morbidly  or  healthily — will  not  in 
any  province,  but  especially  in  religion,  tole- 
rate self-conceit,  self-origination.  It  insists 
on  the  clergy  walking  in  old  paths.  When 
any  departure  from  existing  practices  is  risk- 
ed, it  must  be  shown  that  it  is  a  return  to  old 
paths,  not  innovation :  that  he  who  leads  the 
way  is  not  following  himself.    His  Bishop 
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mnst  sanction  what  he  docs.  If  not  his 
Bishop  (as  in  some  cases,  though  even  of 
most  obvious  duty,  a  Bishop  may  hesitate  or 
refuse),  at  least  an  adequate  amount  of 
authority  and  usage  must  be  appealed  to  in 
the  great  body  of  the  Church.  Whatever 
restorations,  and  improvements,  and  revivals 
in  the  English  Church  have  been  conducted 
in  this  manner,  soberly,  temperately,  and 
prudently,  have  been  not  only  tolerated,  but 
welcomed.  Wherever  these  safeguards  have 
been  neglected,  the  collision  between  the 
clergyman  and  his  parish,  between  his  private 
fancy  and  the  old-established  judgment  of  the 
English  mind,  has  been  most  fatAl.  And 
if  the  attachment  of  our  Theological  Colleges 
to  the  Cathedrals  should  only  provide  some 
security  against  this  mischief,  that  one  advan- 
tage would  decide  th^choice. 

In  one  way  the  employment  of  the  Cathe- 
drals for  the  purpose  of  clerical  education 
will  be  of  great  value.  It  will  facilitate  the 
appointment  of  older  men.  No  young  man, 
however  giftetl  and  however  earnest,  can  be 
a  safe  head  for  a  Theological  Seminary.  He 
may  be  earnest,  enthusiastic,  self-devoted, 
with  great  educational  powers  and  warm 
sympathy  with  the  young;  but  in  the  whole 
system  of  the  Church  of  England,  founded  as 
it  is  on  the  great  type  and  standard  of  Divine 
truth,  there  is  one  peculiar  feature,  which 
cannot  be  too  earnestly  insisted  on.  It  is  a 
combination,  an  alliance,  a  harmony  of  coun- 
terbalancing principles  and  tendencies.  It 
has,  like  all  Truth,  two  faces :  one  silver,  the 
other  gold.  Every  part  of  it  has  a  double 
polarity.  Thus  it  is,  that  when  the  two 
great  classes  of  minds,  into  which  human 
nature  is  divided,  come  within  its  influence, 
they^  embrace  instinctively,  each  of  them,  the 
phase  and  portion  which  most  assimilates 
with  itself.  This  is  the  cause — the  complete- 
ness, that  is,  of  the  enunciation  of  Divine 
truth  which  pervades  the  English  formularies, 
and  not  any  vague,  vacillating  spirit  of  com- 
promise, which  enables  two  different  classes 
of  minds  to  array  themselves  under  the  same 
standard  of  the  Church,  and  to  assume  the 
form  of  parties  more  or  less  distinct  and  op- 
posed. The  distinctions  of  High  Church  and 
Low  Church  (Oh  that  the  names  could  be 
utterly  abolished !)  can  never  be  obliterated 
without  narrowing  conditions  which  a  Divine 
Hand  has  fixed  ;  without  abandoning  some 
portion  of  the  whole  body  of  truth  which  He 
baa  committed  to  our  keeping.  But  this 
whole  truth  will  scarcely  be  embraced  by  any 
one  mind  at  first  The  young  man,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  warmth  and  earnestness  and 
devotion,  will  attach  himself  to  one  part,  or 
permit  it  to  engross  him ;  and  only  by  slow 
degrees,  by  long  experience,  and  often  by  a 


painful  discipline,  will  he  learn  the  necessity 
of  super-adding  to  it  the  counterbalancing 
principles,  which  he  at  first  neglected.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  colder,  severer  character,  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  order,  and  law,  and 
objective  systems,  learns  by  degrees  that 
something  else  is  needed — the  warm  and 
ever-living  spring  of  ardent  Christian  affec- 
tion ;  while  the  warmer  and  more  subjective 
mind,  full  of  feeling,  and  zeal,  and  passion, 
and  therefore  disdainful  of  outward  trammels, 
is  compelled  at  last  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  no  security  for  the  purity  and  per- 
manence of  inward  feeling  but  outward  law. 
The  main  distinctive  feature  of  the  High 
Church  may  thus  be  superinduced  tipon  the 
Low,  and  that  of  the  Low  upon  the  High. 
The  opposition  vanishes,  the  discrepancies 
are  softened,  the  whole  truth  is  attained, 
not  by  repudiation  and  hostility,  but  by  fresh 
acquisition  ;  and  the  true  type  and  standard 
is  reached  of  that  really  Catholic  spirit  which 
is  the  glory  and  the  palladium  of  the  Cliurch. 
But  this  can  rarely  be  attained  in  youth.  It 
requires  much  reading,  much  experience, 
many  trials,  many  failures,  niany  sorrows. 
Think  how  hard  it  is  for  an  ardent,  devoted, 
but  as  yet  unchastened  and  comparatively 
unlearned,  mind  to  be  deeply  impressed  with 
the  following  great  requirements  of  such  a 
final  clerical  education  as  we  arc  suggesting, 
without  a  tendency  to  extravagance  and 
excess. 

The  first  is  (he  timskrinklng  inculcation 
of  a  definite^  positive  faith,  and  body  pf 
doctrine  as  the  first  command  of  God,  the 
])rimary  condition  of  Christianity,  the  only 
ba^e  of  its  moral  virtues,  the  only  key  to  all 
spiritual  mysteries.  We  know  how  the 
whole  world  seems  banded  together  to  re- 
pudiate and  to  banish  this  axiom.  And 
until  it  can  be  restored  to  its  due  position 
in  the  system  of  the  Church,  as  the  key- 
stone of  the  whole  fabric,  all  other  labours 
are  idle.  Yet  how  easily,  how  inevitably  will 
this  necessity  raise  up  in  a  yonng  mind  a 
craving  for  dogmatic  teaching,  for  rearing 
and  stereotyping  a  vast  additional  body  of 
religious  doctrine,  and  stamping  it  bodily 
upon  the  whole  clei-gy  !  Instead  of  this, 
our  Church  has  adopted  the  course  of  draw- 
ing a  rigid  line  between  the  Creeds  and  the 
Articles,  and  between  the  Articles  and  other 
portions  of  theological  instruction ;  making 
the  Creeds  in  their  substance  imperative 
upon  all  Christians  by  direct  Ajfostolical 
authority ;  the  Articles  imperative  upon  the 
English  clergy,  as  a  necessary  precaution 
against. diversity  of  teaching  in  the  midst  of 
dangerous  errors — a  precaution  erected  by 
our  own  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
confined  to  its  oflRcial  ministers  ;  but  leaving 
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the  religions  opinion  beyond  this  free  and 
open,  with  a  few  prescriptions  and  as  few 
definitions  as  possible,  that  all  Christian  men 
may  enjoy  the  liberty  of  thought  and  reason, 
which  is  essential  to  the  elevation  of  their 
intellect,  and  to  the  development  of  truth. 

The  older  mind  will  draw  these  distinctions, 
but  a  young  mind  will  scarcely  endure  them. 
A  young  mind  will  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  need  of  spiritualizing  and  subliming, 
as  it  were,  the  whole  tone  and  temper  of  the 
clergy.  But  it  will  be  hard  for  him,  in  his 
enthusiasm  and  ardour,  to  keep  his  eye  fixed 
on  the  earth  as  well  as  on  the  heavens,  and 
to  maintain,  as  well,  that  practical,  subdued, 
and  sober-minded  simplicity,  without  which 
religion  will  become  fanaticism.  The  clergy 
are  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  world,  but  to 
be  kept  while  labouring  in  it;  kept  in  all 
sobriety  of  mind,  and  innocency  of  life.  And 
their  minds  must  not  be  over-heated  and 
overstrained  in  the  most  important  stage  of 
their  education. 

Again,  it  is  essential  that  the  minds  of  the 
clergy  should  be  carried  back  to  primitive 
antiquity.  Their  studies  must  be  studies  of 
the  early  Church,  of  the  great  Fathers  and 
teachers  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity. 
But  we  have  seen  already  the  consequence 
of  a  rash  and  undisciplined  reverence  even 
for  these  deep  wells  of  troth  and  knowledge, 
in  young  and  tmlearned  minds.  It  requires 
long  study,  a  wide  extent  of  reading,  carefully 
formed  habits  of  discrimination,  and  espe- 
cially a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  great 
authorities  of  our  own  English  theology,  to 
work  safely  even  in  these  precious  mines.  A 
young  man  cannot  act  in  them  as  a  safe 
guide. 

A  young  man  cannot  offer  a  safe  anchor- 
age-ground for  the  faith  of  men  only  a  few 
Tears  younger  than  himself.  Gray  hairs 
have  always  been  a  condition  required  for 
counsellors  and  advisers. 

If  to  those  gray  hairs  are  added  a  warm 
and  a  loving  heart — a  deep  and  fatherly  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  young  men — a  power 
of  sympathising  with  their  feelings,  of  en- 
couraging their  communications,  of  answering 
^^eir  difficulties,  of  soothing  their  griefs,  of 
giving  life  and  spirit  to  their  studies,  of 
gathering  them  round  their  teacher,  not  as 
the  oracle  of  a  party,  but  as  a  minister  of  the 
Church  ;  a  theological  college  placed  under 
«>uch  an  influence  will  become  one  of  the 
J^ost  blessed  works  and  powerful  instruments 
of  God,  which  England  could  pay  for  her 
clergy.  Wells  is  already  showing  to  us  that 
snch  a  dream  is  not  an  illusion.  God  grant 
that  many  more  may  be  rising  soon,  imbued 
^th  the  same  spirit !  Let  us  notice  as  a 
"appy  omen    the   noble    donation    by  the 


Bishop  of  Exter,  of  the  sum  of  10,000/.  to 
the  new  college  instituted  by  him  there 
under  the  presidency  of  the  learned  Dean 
Ellicott. 

But,  above  all,  there  is  now  a  work  to  be 
done  by  those  who  would  imbue  the  English 
clergy  with  a  right  and  a  sound  spirit — a 
work  which  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  a 
young  man  even  to  enter  upon  with  safety. 
The  theological  teacher  of  this  day  must  be 
conversant  with  the  theology  of  Germany. 
The  real  history  of  the  scepticism  which  is 
now  spreading  finds  its  key  chiefly  in  one 
fact — that  young,  ardent,  and  intelligent 
minds,  when  they  looked  to  the  existing  tone 
and  character  of  English  theology,  did  not 
find  in  it  that  depth  of  thought,  that  solid 
learning,  that  range  of  inquiry,  and  that 
enthusiasin  of  feeling,  which  could  satisfy 
their  aspirations,  or  acquire  their  confidence. 
With  one  or  two  most  rare  exceptions,  and 
those  exceptions  occurring  where  genius,  and 
learning,  and  enthusiasm,  by  some  strs^nge  per- 
version of  the  human  mind,  have  ended  in  an 
abandonment  of  the  truths  they  once  inforced, 
and  thus  in  annihilating  the  confidence  they 
had  created,  the  religious  literature  of  England 
has  been  for  yeai-s  shallow  and  superficial. 
Beside  us,  in  a  foreign  land,  in  a  strange  lan- 
guage, there  has  grown  up  an  enormous  mass 
of  bold,  unshrinking  speculation,  exhibiting 
vast  industry,  extensive  reading,  much  solid 
learning  lying  amidst  heaps  of  rubbish  ;  and, 
above  all,  assuming  proudly  that  position  oif 
reckless  criticism,  and  suspicion,  and  doubt, 
which,  easy  as  it  is  to  maintain,  yet  seems  so 
impregnable  to  the  young,  and  presents  such 
a  fascinating  aspect  of  authority  and  courage. 
Strange  as  it  is,  yet  he  who  speaks  of  himself, 
bears  witness  to  himself,  comes  forward  with- 
out a  mission,  and  without  a  guarantee,  to 
announce  his  own  dogmatic  assertions,  will 
prevail  with  human  nature,  where  the  most 
irreproachable  testimony  is  repudiated  with 
scorn.  With  this  mass  of  speculation  com- 
paratively few  minds  in  England  have  become 
acquainted.  A  few  have  borrowed  from  it, 
and  paraded  some  specimens  of  acknowledged 
worth — have  been  captivated  with  much 
more  that  was  worthless — have  imbibed  its 
spirit,  and  its  language,  without  fathoming 
its  real  depth  or  shallowness,  and  without 
having  learned  (as  the  minds  of  England  most 
conversant  with  the  subject  have  repeatedly 
warned  them)  that  ^theory  after  theory  has 
again  and  again  been  repudiated  in  Germany 
itself,  and  that  even  the  German  intellect  is 
sick  of  the  extravagances  which  it  has  in- 
dulged, and  is  endeavouring  to  lay  the  evil 
spirits  which  those  extravagances  have  evok- 
ed. They  have  taught  young  men  to  think 
that    none    can   be  adequate  expositors  of 
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English  tlieological  truth  but  those  who  are 
perfectly  conversant  with  German  theological 
falsehood.  Now  none  but  an  old  and  prac- 
tised mind  of  solid  profound  learning,  of 
balanced  temper,  and  of  tried  discrimination, 
can  safely  enter  into  an  'atmosphere  so 
charged  with  poisonous  elemente.  A  young 
mind  cannot  be  trusted  in  it  He  has  no 
safety-lamp,  no  antidote.  And  we  will  un- 
doubtedly be  infected  with  scepticism,  pro- 
bably most  seriously,  even  against  his  will, 
and  in  defiance  of  his  preconceived  resolution. 
There  is  nothing  so  penetrating  as  suspicion. 
Once  admit  it,  and  confidence  can  -scarcely 
ever  be  restored.  And  let  any  one  watch 
the  working  of  his  own  mind,  whenever  some 
new  doubt  is  in  these  days  proposed,  or  some 
new  discovery  threatened,  or  some  strange 
speculation  popularized,  which  touches  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  foundation  of  his  belief, 
and  he  will  understand  why  a  very  strong, 
and  perfect,  and  invulnerable  armour  of  faith 
is  required  by  him  who  would  sit  as  critic, 
and  sifter,  and  interpreter  of  the  German 
theology — such  an  armour  as  cannot  be  pos- 
sessed by  any  one  who  is  young  either  in 
years  or  mind. 

It  is  then  to  the  Cathedral  bodies,  and  to  a 
right  distribution  of  their  patronage,  that  we 
may  look  most  hopefully  for  thei  last  stage  of 
training  required  for  the  clergy  of  England 
previous  to  ordination.  But  no  clergyman 
will  be  able  to  look  back  upon  his  own  career 
without  perceiving  how  little  has  even  then 
been  done,  how  much  remains  to  be  learned 
in  the  first  years  of  his  own  parochial  ex- 
perience. Then  it  is  that  the  guidance  and 
example  of  a  sound-minded,  warm-hearted, 
and  judicious  pastor  will  complete  the  real 
course  of  education.  And  in  many  cases 
our  populous  towns  committed  to  the  charge 
of  such  men,  who  are  enabled  to  gather 
round  them  a  body  of  young  curates,  supply 
schools,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Leeds,  Kidderminster,  Yarmouth, 
have  already  set  acknowledged  examples  of 
this  kind ;  and  anything  which  enables  them 
to  be  multiplied  will  powerfully  contribute  to 
the  eflBciency  of  the  English  clergy. 

Such  seems  to  be  a  sketch  of  the  external 
machinery  which  is  chiefly  required.  The 
details  are  questions  dependent  chiefly  on 
the  judgment  of  the  Bishops.  But  on  one  or 
two  points  there  seems  now  to  be  a  general 
approach  to  concurrence. 

First,  the  English  theological  education 
must  comprise  an  accurate  scholarship,  espe- 
cially in  Greek ;  and  this  involves  the  main- 
tenance of  the  *■  dead  languages'  as  the  basis 
of  general  education,  even  if  no  other  reason 
rendered  it  imperative. 

Secondly,  it  is  at  present  sadly  deficient  in 


the  study  of  Hebrew ;  and,  to  facilitate  this 
study,  some  instruction  at  least  in  the  gram- 
matical elements  of  that  tongue  should  be 
provided  in  our  schools  for  boys.  The  main 
diflSculty  of  a  new  language  consists,  to  an 
adult,  in  mastering  the  rudiments.  It  would 
almost  seem  that  none  but  a  young  mind  can 
be  forced  to  this  task.  If  the  first  labour  is 
borne  in  boyhood,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
pursue  it  afterwards.  If  neglected  then,  few- 
will  have  the  courage  to  grapple  with  it. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  another  most 
important  element  in  clerical  education — a 
knowledge  of  church  music^  in  which  our 
higher  schools  do  not  enjoy  even  the  advan- 
tage which  the  National  schools  possess. 

Thirdly,  the  English  clergy  must  be  pre- 
pared to  take  their  stand  and  perform  their 
part  in  a  world  where  a  vast  variety  of  gene- 
ral information  is  required.  They  cannot  be 
merely  theologians.  Now,  if  ever,  that  defi- 
nition of  a  well-instructed  man  is  needed — 
that  he  should  know  something  of  everything, 
and  everything  of  something.  Theology 
must  be  his  one  science,  the  Bible  his  one 
book ;  but  he  cannot  meet  upon  equal  terms 
the  socialists  and  the  sceptics  even  in  the 
lower  classes,  with  whom  he  will  have  daily 
to  battle;  and  he  cannot  assist  and  guide  the 
general  instruction  of  his  flock,  in  which  the 
voice  of  the  pastor  is  so  important,  unless  he 
is  tolerably  familiar  with  tne  general  know- 
ledge of  the  day — its  sciences,  its  language, 
its  books,  and  its  men.  This  need  in  the 
parochial  clergy,  as  it  doubles  their  labours, 
as  it  tends  to  withdraw  some  portion  of  their 
time  from  their  exclusively  appropriate 
studies,  renders  it  still  more  necessary  to  pro- 
vide within  the  Church  places  and  retire- 
ments where  minds  may  be  devoted  pro- 
foundly and  almost  exclusively  to  theology, 
and  thus  be  able  to  fight  the  battles  of  truth 
with  more  solid  and  deep  learning  than  can 
be  expected  from  the  mass  of  the  parochial 
clergy. 

Fourthly,  an  essential  part  of  their  early 
education  should  be  oral  delivery,  and  facility 
of  expression.  The  phrases  are  purposely 
limited.  It  may  be  well  doubted  if  it  be  de- 
sirable to  lay  too  great  a  stress  or  any  stress 
on  the  study  of  so-called  oratory  or  of  elo- 
quence. Whenever  those  studies  have  been 
most  cultivated,  and  have  absorbed  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  education,  good  oratory  and  real 
eloquence  have  perished.  The  eloquence  of 
the  English  clergy,  that  it  may  come  home 
to  the  English  mind,  and  touch  the  English 
heart  so  as  to  bring  forth  good  fruit,  must  be, 
like  their  lives  and  their  Church,  above  all 
things,  simple,  quiet,  earnest,  unaflected,  ho- 
nest, and  true.  Anything  like  art  or  effort, 
any  studied  intonations,  anything  like  acting 
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in  tbe  recitation  of  that  wonderful  production 
the  English  Liturgy,  would  destroy  all  its  in- 
fluence far  more,  even  than  a  mistake  of  pro- 
nunciation, or  a  failure  of  delivery.  To  speak 
articulately,  audibly,  with  proper  pronuncia- 
tion, proper  emphasis,  proper  stops — to  do 
this  from  long  habit  and  practice,  uncon- 
sciously— is  that  which  may  be  taught  and 
required  in  the  case  of  every  clergyman,  as  it 
should  be  included  in  the  general  system  of 
all  sphools.  And  it  must  be  taught  early ; 
especially  the  right  modulation  of  the  voice 
and  the  play  of  its  organs,  so  as  to  avoid  in- 
distinctness, and  strain  upon  the  lun^.  The 
size  of  our  new  churches,  their  often  bad 
acoustic  properties,  and  the  multiplication  of 
services,  render  this  one  of  the  first  lessons 
required  for  the  clergy.  But  is  there  a  single 
public  school  in  which  this  is  taught?  Or  are 
there  indeed  more  than  one  or  two  empirical 
professors  of  the  art,  whose  merits  have  not 
yet  been  suflBciently  tested  to  justify  the 
adoption  X)f  their  system ! 

But  this  is  vei^  different  from  teaching 
an  artificial  and  dramatical  delivery  of  our 
Church  Services.  Nothing  could  be  more 
fatal.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  function  of 
the  English  clergy,  there  must  be  a  combina- 
tion and  a  balance  of  the  ofiicial  and  the  in- 
dividual character.  The  congregation  must 
recognise  in  the  voice  which  leads  their 
prayers,  not  merely  an  abstraction,  a  form, 
W  the  pastor  whom  they  individually  know, 
and  who  individually  knows  them.  Even  his 
little  mannerisms,  his  occasional  defects,  his 
particularities,  and,  at  times  (rarely,  it  must 
be  but  rarely),  the  individual  feeling  just 
touching,  and  deepening,  and  piercing  through 
the  official  ceremonial,  are  ties  between  him 
and  them.  They  present  him  to  them  as  a 
real  living  being  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  same 
man  at  the  altar,  and  in  the  pulpit,  whom 
they  have  spoken  to  in  the  street  and  listened 
to  in  the  cottage ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  to 
intone  the  service,  admirable  and  effective  as 
it  is»in  certain  congregations  under  certain 
circumstances,  is  in  others  so  objectionable, 
and  repugnant  to  the  English  taste.  The  Eng- 
lish clergy  (it  is  one  of  the  first  conditions 
of  their  value  and  their  efficiency)  must  not 
^  too  far  separated  from  the  laity — not  by 
dress,  not  by  celibacy,  not  by  modes  of  life, 
not  by  ceremonial,  not  by  chancel  screens, 
not  by  vestments.  They  must  live  amongst 
their  flock  according  to  the  quiet,  simple, 
practical  type  exhibited  in  Scripture,  not  as 
a  caste.  It  will  be  better  for  themselves,  bet- 
ter for  their  flock,.  Wherever  this  law  has 
heen  forgotten,  and  a  gulf  and  barrier  has 
heen  set  between  the  laity  and  the  clergy, 
^th  a  view  first  to  elevate  the  clergy,  and 
uiTough  them  to  elevate  the  laity,  the  result 


has  been  ultimately  to  degrade  both,  by 
making  the  clergy  hypocrites  and  the  laity 
unbelievers. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  delivery  of  the 
Liturgy  is  true  also  of  the  sermon.  God  for- 
bid that  what  is  called  pulpit  eloquence 
should  ever  become  the  primary  study  among 
the  English  clergy !  To  express  themselves 
clearly,  simply,  and  with  facility,  whether  in 
writing  or  in  extemporaneous  speaking,  should 
indeed  be  a  paramount  object.  It  is  to  be 
learned,  not  by  debating  clubs,  by  boyish 
oratory,  by  speech-days,  but  by  accustoming 
even  boys,  afler  they  have  been  instructed  on 
a  subject,  and  have  read  and  written  upon  it, 
simply  to  give  the  results  in  an  extemporane- 
ous form  publicly  in  the  presence  of  others. 
It  is  to  be  improved  by  teaching  in  schools, 
and  by  any  opportunity,  which  presents 
itself  for  communicating  in  conversation  with 
others.  But  here,  again,  clearness,  simplicity, 
truthfulness,  reality,  and  strong  and  manifest 
convictions  on  the  part  of  the  preacher  him- 
self, are  the  conditions  required — the  only 
conditions  which  will  ultimately  succeed. 
Without  a  life  to  correspond  with  the  ser- 
mon, without  earnestness,  without  zeal,  with- 
out humility,  without  love,  what  is  pulpit 
eloquence  but  a  mockery  both  of  man  and 
God  ?  And  these  are  not  to  be  learned  by  all 
the  arts  of  a  Demosthenes  or  a  Quintilian.  It 
is  the  man,  and  not  the  eloquence,  which 
touches  the  heart  and  converts  the  Christian. 
St.  Paul's  every  word  is  burning,  and  every 
sentence  mighty,  but  it  is  because  the  soul 
shines  through  it.  Eloquence  is  not  to  be 
despised.  When  the  solid  foundation  of  per- 
sonal piety  is  combined,  it  is  most  potent. 
But  eloquence  alone  is  only  a  sweet  poison, 
deluding  both  the  preacher  and  his  flock.* 

And  lastly,  there  is  one  more  process  most 
powerful  and  most  beneficial  in  the  education 
of  the  clergy,  which  till  within  the  last  few 
years  has  been  grievously  neglected,  and  is 
even  now  only  partially  developed ;  it  is  their 
meeting  and  communication  together.  Con- 
stituted as  the  English  Church  is,  with  the 
full  possession  of  all  divine  truth — that  truth 
composed  (if  the  phrase  may  be  employed) 
of  polarised  and  seemingly  antagonistic  doc- 
trines,— ^tending  therefore,  as  the  clergy  al- 
ways must  do,  to  split  into  two  pa^es, 
accordingly  as  they  attach  themselves  to  one 

*  We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  an 
eloquent  work,  from  the  most  eloquent  of  our  Bi- 
shops. But  it  is  not  to  the  mere  eloquence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  that  he  will  owe  the  place  he  will 
occupy  in  the  History  of  the  Bnelish  Church,  but 
to  the  many  practical  worlds  which  he  has  initiated 
and  carried  on,  especially  for  the  clergy  of  his  dio- 
cese. A  simple  account  of  these  works  would  be 
of  high  value  to  those  who  would  develope  and  Jn- 
vigorate  the  machinery  of  the  English  Chu*sW^  ■ 
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pole  or  the  other,  and  yet  capable  of  seeing 
and  recognising  that  the  same  authority 
which  guarantees  one  half  of  the  truth  gua- 
rantees also  the  other — whatever  brings  them 
together,  under  a  recognition  of  the  same  dis- 
cipline, and  of  the  same  formularies,  must 
tend  to  heal  wounds,  to  remove  prejudices, 
to  correct  errors,  to  widen  and  deepen  belief 
and^knowledge,  and  to  promote  that  one 
grand  end,  without  which  all  the  labour  of 
man  is  nothing — unity  among  those  who  are 
brothers.  What  arrangement  and  organisa- 
tion may  be  most  effective  for  this  purpose 
may  require  great  consideration.  But  on  this 
fact  there  would  appear  to  be  a  general  agree- 
ment, that  whatever  brings  the  clergy  toge- 
ther, and  enables  them  to  understand  each 
other's  views,  to  join  in  condemning  acknow- 
ledged errors,  in  repudiating  false  accusations, 
in  listening  to  candid  arguments,  and,  above 
all,  in  praying  for  help  and  guidance,  and  the 
spirit  of  charity  and  love,  to  their  one  com- 
mon Lord  and  Master,  is  fraught  with  bless- 
ings to  the  Church.  Give  it  unity,  give  it 
concord;  heal  its  unhappy  divisions,  and 
once  more  the  standard  of  divine  truth  and  of 
an  impregnable  faith  may  be  raised  among 
us.  Once  more  the  hearts  of  the  old  will  be 
warmed  to  labour  and  to  fight  for  it.  Once 
more  the  young  will  be  attracted  to  battle 
and  to  suffer,  where  those  whom. they  can 
reverence  and  trust  are  battling  and  suffering 
before  them.  And  the  English  Church  will 
continue  to  be  the  greatest  instrument  of 
blessing,  which  the  hand  of  Providence, 
amongst  all  its  mercies,  has  provided  for  this 
State  and  Country,  even  for  the  whole  world. 


Art.  v.— 1.  The  Life  of  J,  Jf.  W.  Turner, 
R.A.,  founded  on  Letters  and  Papers  fur- 
nisked  hy  his  Friends  and  Fellow  Acade- 
micians, By  Walter  Thornbury.  2  vols. 
8vo.     London,  1862. 

2.  The  Turner  Gallery :  a  Series  of  Sixty 
Engravings  from  the  principal  Works  of 
Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner ;  with  a 
Memoir  and  Illustrative  Text,  By  Ralph 
Nicholson  Womum,  Keeper  and  Secretary, 
National  Gallery.   Folio.   London,  1861. 

The  preface  to  Mr.  Thornbury's  volumes 
might  lead  us  to  expect  a  matured  and  care- 
fully executed  work.  The  author  tells  us  that 
he  has  been  engaged  on  the  subject  *some 
four  years ;'  that  he  *,8et  to  work  steadily  and 
quietly,  letting  no  day  pass  by  without  some 
search  for  materials,  some  noting  down  of 
traditions,'  some  visit  to  Turner's  old  friends ; 


determining  not  to  complete  my  book,  how- 
ever long  it  took  me,  till  I  had  collected  for 
it  all  that  patience  and  enthusiasm  could 
glean,  cull,  or  heap  together.*  {Pref,  v^  vi.) 
The  four  years,  however,  have  not  been  en- 
tirely given  to  the  composition  of  the  *  Life 
of  Turner;'  for  we  find  that  from  1858  to 
1861  Mr.  Thornbury  has  also  enriched  our 
literature  with  at  least  nine  other  separate 
volumes,  viz.  *  Every  Man  his  own  Trumpeter,' 
3  vols. ;  *  Life  in  Spain,  Past  and  Present,'  2 
vols.;  'Turkish  Life  and  Character,'  2^ols; 
*  British  Artists  from  Hogarth  .to  Turner,'  2 
vols.  He  has  also  contributed  an  article  on 
Turner  to  the  new  edition  <jf  the  *  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica ;'  he  has  taken  up  Mr.  Ras- 
kin's function  of  sending  forth  an  annual 
pamphlet  of  dogmas  on  the  picture-exhibi- 
tions of  the  London  season;  and  it  would 
seem,  moreover,  from  hints  scattered  here  and 
there,  that  this  indefatigable  gentleman  has 
found  time  to  contribute  to  periodicals.  In  a 
case  of  such  alarming  superfetation^  it  is  vain 
to  expect  much  vitality  in  the  offspring.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury's other  productions,  his  *  Life  of  Turner' 
is  simply  the  most  deplorable  piece  of  book- 
making  that  has  ever  fallen  in  our  way.  In 
a  certain  sense,  indeed,  Mr.  Thornbui-y's  ac^ 
count  of  his  'operations  may  be  correct,  for 
the  book  does  exhibit  something  of  the  spirit 
of  research  of  a  Paris  chiffonnier,  who  goes 
about  with  his  basket  and  picks  up  every  bit 
of  filth  and  tinsel  that  comes  in  his  way;  but 
for  any  really  accurate  investigation  of  facts 
worthy  to  be  known,  for  any  useful  judgments 
upon  facts  that  are  ascertained,  we  must  not 
look  to  Mr.  Thornbury.  His  work  is  not  cal- 
culated to  advance  Ait  by  sound  criticism, 
nor  human  nature  by  exhibiting  the  excel- 
lences of  an  eminent  charactei*. 

Although  the  publishers  do  not  hesitate  to 
use  in  their  advertisements  a  newspaper  criti- 
cism which  speaks  of  Mr.  Thornbury  as  hav- 
ing had  *  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Turner,' 
it  is  clear  that  the  biographer  never  saw  the 
painter,  nor  even  visited  his  gallery  in  Queen 
Anne  Street.*  It  may  appear  surprising  that 
the  task  of  writing  Turner's  life  should  have 
been  left  to  an  utter  stranger,  since  there 
must  be  among  those  who  knew  him  per- 
sons well  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject. If  we  may  take  the  liberty  of  naming 
one,  we  should  suppose  that  the  biography 
might  most  fitly  have  been  undertaken  by 
Mr  Jones,  Il.A.,  whose  acquaintance  with 
Turner  was  as  close  as  any  man's,  who  was 


*  Mr.  Thornbury  himself  nowhere   claims  •€• 

qnaintnnce  with  Turner,  and  always  speaks  of  him 

and  of  his  house  on  the  authority  of  others.    See 

especially  vol.  iL  pp.  86,  1*73,  and  the  chapter  on 

'The  Turner  Portraits.'  ,      <,....../ 
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one  of  his  executors,  and  in  the  *  Recollections 
of  Chaotrey '  has  shown  hiuaself  able  tx)  em- 
ploy the  pen  as  well  as  he  can  use  the  brush, 
and  as  in  early  days  he  wielded  the  sword. 
Bat  it  would  seem  that,  for  whatever  reason. 
Turner's  personal  friends  have  declined  the 
task ;  and  hence  it  is  that  he  has  unhappily 
fallen  a  prey  to  a  sort  of  manifold  writer,  in 
whose  hands  the  materials  which  might  pro- 
perly have  filled  something  less  than  200 
duodecimo  pages  are  swelled  out  to  850  pages 
octavo,  while  the  spongy  tumidity  of  the  book 
is  by  no  means  its  worst  characteristic. 

Mr.  Thornbury  appears  to  have  met  with 
much  courtesy  and  communicativeness  from 
those  who  had  anything  to  tell — from  execu- 
tors, from  Academicians  and  other  artists; 
from  *  the  two  or  three  noblemen  who,  alone 
of  their  wealthy  order,  patronised  the  painter 
when  living'  {Pre/,  vi.) ;  from  other  patrons 
or  their  representatives ;  above  all,  from  Mr. 
Ruskin,  who  is  rewarded  by  being  styled  *  the 
greatest  of  all  dead  or  living  writers  on  art.' 
(lb,  vii.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state- 
ment that  *  to  Mr.  Wornum,  an  official  of  the 
National  Gallery,  I  am  indebted  for  two  or 
three  dates'  {lb.  ix.),  with  the  sneer  at  Mr. 
Wornjam  in  one  place  as  'an  authority  on  the 
matter  of  dates,  and  dates  alone,'  and  the 
somewhat  inconsistent,  but  not  respectfully 
intended,  mention  of  him  elsewhere  as  *  an 
excellent  authority  on  technicalities'  (i.  267), 
— all  this  would  seem  to  hint  that  Mr.  Wor- 
num may  have  shown  some  unwillingness  to 
mix  himself  up  with  Mr.  Thornbury^  under- 
taking. If  so,  we  congratulate  him  on  his 
discreet  caution ;  and,  now  that  the  result  is 
seen,  we  imagine  that  most  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  distinguished  by  Mr.  Thornbury's 
expressions  of  gratitude  would  be  glad  to  ex- 
change these  for  a  share  of  the  reprobation 
which  he  bestows  on  the  **  official  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.'* 

Tte  tone  of  Mr.  Tliombury's  remarks  on 
earlier  writers  is  not  such  as  to  bespeak  for 
him  much  favour  at  the  hands  of  critics,  while 
U  might  fairly  entitle  them  to  require  that  an 
author  who  is  so  full  of  contempt  for  others 
shall  himself  produce  something  of  a  very 
superior  kind.     Thus  he  tells  us  that —  ' 

*Mr.  Peter  Cauningham  once  wrote  a  short 
inenioir,  full  of  prejudice,  and  still  more  full  of 

errors Mr.  Tinibs,  with  little  of  that 

couI•te^y  that  should  distinguish  literary  men, 
has  lately  cut  out  a  dozen  or  two  of  trite  or  erro- 
neous Turner  stories,  and  has  published  them 
fill?  *^^°^P®ony  form — for  which,  as  partly  ful- 
nlling  Job's  wish,  I  thank  him.*— Pra/.  jx. 

*  Since  this  was  written,  we  have  seen  some  let- 
^  m  the  '  AtheniBum,'  which  fully  bear  out  our 
conjectare.  Theae  letters  are  also  very  damaging 
w  the  biographer  in  other  ways. 


Again : — 

*  Among  the  Gennan  critics,  Dr.  Waagen 
stands  pre-eminent  for  pompous  blundering. 
,He  has  one  of  those  routine  minds,  unoriginal, 
formed  by  precedent  and  convention,  and  hold- 
ing to  .the  old  and  safe.' 

And  then  follows  a  long  extract  from  the 
Berlin  critic,  which,  although  the  style  of  it 
is  somewhat  too  German  for  English  taste, 
contains  nothing  whatever  that  could  warrant 
this  attack  on  him.  Dr.  Waagen  (whom  Mr. 
Thornbury  insults  by  styling  him  in  the  head- 
line '  The  German  Solomon')  regards  Tur- 
ner as  pre-eminent  in  g§nius  above  all  other 
landscape-painters,  and  the  single  important 
fault  that  he  points  out  is  *his  deficiency  in  a 
sound  technical  basis'  (ii.  191-3) — the  very 
deficiency  which  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury as  his  echo,  also  point  out  in  saying  (un- 
justly, as  we  think)  that  the  Academy  *  taught 
Turner  nothing,  not  even  the  one  thing  it 
might  have  done — the  mechanical  process  of 
safe  oil-painting,  sure  vehicles,  and  perma- 
nent colours.'  (i.  59.)  * 

But  the  most  remarkable  display  of  Mr. 
Thornbury's  ferocity  against  earlier  writers  is 
to  be  found  at  vol.  ii.  p.  181,  where,  after 
having  quoted  from  the  *  Times '  a  descrip- 
tion of  Turner's  house  in  Queen  Anne  Street, 
he  adds, — 

'A  bitter,  and  malicious  man,  now  dead,  and 
whose  name  I  suppress,  for  I  would  not  grind 
my  heel  on  his  tomlitone,  sketches  Turner's 
domicile  in  much  the  same  way.' 

The  page  on  which  these  words  occur  is 
headed,  *  De  Mortuis,  &c.' ;  and,  opening  on 
it  by  chance,  we  were  struck  (as  who  would 
not  be  ?)  alike  with  Mr.  Thornbury's  sublime 
magnanimity,  and  with  his  magnificent  style 
of  expressing  it.  But  what  was  our  surprise 
when,  near  the  beginning  of  the  same  chap- 
ter (p.  173),  we  found  a  quotation  which  was 
evidently  the  sketch  alluded  to,  with  the 
name  of  the  author  given,  and  (that  there 
might  be  no  mistake)  distinguished  by  the 
same  epithet,  *  bitter,'  which  Mr.  Thornbury 
uses  while  affecting  to  suppress  the  name ! 
In  the  same  page  we  are  told  of  *the  malig- 
nant spirit  of  the  writer,'  and  elsewhere  he  is 


•  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  Academy  did 
teach  Turner  the  safe  use  of  his  materials,  but  that, 
in  striving  after  effects  which  had  not  before  been 
attempted,  he  betook  himself  to  processes  and 
colours  which  he  must  have  known  to  be  unsafe. 
*  I  believe,*  says  Mr.  Trimmer,  *  Turner  never  kept 
to  one  plan  for  any  time ;  I  mean  latterly,  when 
he  began  to  paint  Italian  subjecta,  and  was  striving 
to  get  more  vivid  effects.  He  was  ignorant  of  che- 
mistry and  the  affinities  of  colour,  and  I  have  heard 
him  say  that  no  one  could  tell  if  a  method  would 
M«weiNM  he  would  h^  d^^M^^^J^»f^p^f^' 
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tlescribed — always  by  name — as  *  one  of  the 
severest  of  Turner's  critics,  an  open  enemy 
indeed '  (ii.  207)  ;  as  *  the  most  fbul-moothed 
of  Turner's  detractors '  (ii.  322) ;  as  having 
*  viewed  him  with  the  jaundiced  eye  of  envy.* 
(ii.  324.)  Mr.  Thornbuxy's  heel,  therefore, 
must  have  been  pretty  nearly  ground  away 
on  the  tombstone  of  this  unfortunate  writer 
— an  artist  of  some  note,  who,  whatever  his 
feelings  towards  Turner  may  have  been,  ap- 
pears to  have  said  nothing  of  him  more  ma- 
licious than  the  scurrilous  aspersions  contain- 
ed in  Mr.  Thornbury's  own  volumes. 

But  Mr.  Thornbary  is  not  content  with 
abusing  his  own  predecessors.  In  order  to 
exalt  Turner,  he  thinks  it  necessarv  to  be- 
spatter many  of  the  persons  with  whom  the 
painter  came  into  contact;  and  this  system  is 
carried  on  even  in  cases  where  there  is  no 
apparent  pretext  for  it.  Thus,  after  telling 
Qs  that  Mr.  Porden,  an  architect,  who  had 
employed  him,  when  a  boy,  in  filling  up 
arcnitectural  drawings  with  skies  and  fore- 
grounds, offered  to  take  him  as  an  apprentice 
without  a  premium,  the  biographer  breaks 
out — 

*  Oily  Mr.  Porden  I  Without  a  premiora,  in- 
deed! Why,  in  seven  years  young  Turner 
would  have  painted  yon  drawings  worth  three 
times  your  premium.  Qo  to  I  you  are,  I  fear, 
an  oily  Pecksniff  trying  to  cheat  a  man,  and  all 
the  time  professing  a  deceitful  kindness  with  a 
lying  smile. 

'  The  race  of  Porden  is  not  yet  by  any  means 
extinct.*—!.  48. 

Again : — 

'There  is  a  story  told  of  Turner's  love  of  oon- 
oealment,  which  connects  him  with  Britton,  the 
publisher  of  so  many  architectural  works — ^a 
plausible  and,  I  fear,  a  very  mean  man ;  one  of 
those  bland,  selfish  squeezers  of  other  men*8 
brains,  that  still  occasionally  disgrace  literature.' 
— ii.  164. 

What  the  story  is,  Mr.  Thombury  does  not 
there  inform  us;  but  it  may  be  found  at  vol. 
i.  p.  389,  and  is*  very  little  to  the  purpose, 
even  if  true,  while  the  character  given  of 
Britton  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  re- 

Thomhwry,  i.  289. 

'The  figures  are  very  good,  and  the  fowls, 
shovel,  butcher's  tray,  &c.,  are  painted  with  ad- 
mirable Dutch  truth.* 


*  It  has  been  often  said  that  Turner  made  this 
picture  a  mass  of  flame-oolonr  to  destroy  the 
eflfeot  of  Wilkie*s  "Blind  Fiddler,"  exhibited 
this  year,  and  hang  between  the  **  Forge  "  and 
the  "Sun  rising  through  Vapour;"  but  the 
"  Forge  '*  was  No.  186,  and  the  "  Blind  Fiddler  *' 


membrance  which  he  has  left  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  knew  him.  We  need  not  here 
collect  any  more  instances  of  the  detraction 
in  which  Mr.  Thombury  habitually  deals, 
since  other  examples  of  it  will  occur  in  the 
course  of  our  article;  but  as  the  phrase  *I 
fear'  is  found  in  both  of  those  which  we 
have  quoted,  we  may  remind  the  reader  of 
Mr.  Hallam's  gloss  on  it  when  used  by  Dr. 
Lingard  in  suggesting  a  bad  construction  of 
Anne  Boleyn's  conduct, — * "  I  fear,"  1. 1.  wish 
to  believe.' 

We  have  already  hinted  that  paste  and 
scissors  have  been  largely  employed  in  the 
production  of  this  book.  How  largely,  we 
are  quite  unable  to  say;  for,  although  the 
obligation  is  sometimes  acknowledged — as  in 
the  pages  which  are  copiously  borrowed  from 
Leslie's  *  Autobiography '  and  in  some  part  of 
the  sheetfuls  of  matter  which  are  transferred 
from  Mr.  Ruskin — such  acknowledgement  is 
leather  the  exception  than  the  "rule  in  Mr. 
Thornbury's  practice,  and  we  have  no  means 
of  measuring  the  extent  of  his  unavowed  ap- 
propriations. The  words,  however,  which  we 
have  already  quoted  as  to  Mr.  Womum,  if 
they  are  intended  to  express  the  amount  of 
the  biographer's  debt  to  that  gentleman's 
writings  as  well  as  to  his  private  coramdhica- 
tions,  are  really  astounding ;  for,  instead  of 
*two  or  three  dates,'  it  will  be  found  on  ex- 
amination that  Mr.  Womum  has  been  laid" 
uuder  contribution  for  many  pages  of  de- 
scription, history,  criticism,  and  other  matter. 
For  instance,  the  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  National  Gallery,  vol.  i.  pp. 
304-5,  is  taken  bodily  from  the  Catalogue  of 
the  *  British  School,'  which  is  sold  at  the 
Gallery  for  sixpence  ;  and  the  descriptions  of 
the  pictures  in  the  chapters  entitled  'Turner's 
Art-Life'  are  mainly  drawn  either  from  the 
same  excellent  but  inexpensive  manual,  or 
from  the  more  sumptuous  letterpress  of  the 
*  Turner  Gallery.'  Of  this  we  shall  give  one 
or  two  instances,  which  will  be  amply  suflS- 
cient  by  way  of  proof. 

As  to  the  picture  of  the  *  Blacksmith's 
Forge,'  we  find  this  coincidence  between  the 
two.  writers : 

Womun^  *  The  Turner  Gallery,' 
10-11. 

*  We  have  in  ^this  picture  a  good  Dutch  inte- 
rior; the  various  objects  scattered  about  the 
shop,  and  more  eepeoially  the  barrow  and 
shovel,  and  fowls,  are  delightfully  true:  all 
things,  from  the  busy  disputants  to  the  stained 
butcher's  tray,  are  equally  well  pain^.* 

*  A  story  is  told  by  Allan  Cunningham,  "that 
on  a  varnishing  day  Turner  reddened  bis  sea 
[in  the  Sunrise],  and  blew  the  bellows  of  his  art 
on  his  *  Blacksmith's  Forge,'  &c." 

'But  the  "Blind  Fiddler"  was  not  hung  U- 
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147 ;  the  other  picture,  No.  162.  The  scene  is  a 
soDshine  interior,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  red 
visible  in  it.' 


The  last  words  of  the  extract  from    Mr. 

.    Womam    relate  not  to  the  *  Forge,'  but  to 

the  ^  Sunrise ;'  but  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 

Thm^ryy  i.  296. 

'The  same  year,  Turner  exhibited  at  the 
Bridah  Institution  his  **Apuleia  in  search  of 
Apnleius,*'  which  Turner  quoted  Ovid  for,  but 
which  is  neither  in  Ovid,  Ludan,  nor  Apuleius; 
•  the  painter  did  not  care  for  accuracy  when  he 
could  invent  pleasingly.' 


^This  picture  was  painted  for  the  Earl  of 
Egremont  as  a  companion  to  the  celebrated 
Claude  there  [where  ?],  engraved  by  Woollett.' 


'It  is  a  hilly  landscape,  with  a  large  seven- 
arched  bridge,  spanning  a  river  with  wooded 
banks:  a unm^iU and  town  on  the  right;  in 
the  fl^ground  are  Apnleia  and  her  companions, 
questioning  some  peasants,  who  are  resting  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree.  One  of  the  peasants,  in  imita- 
tion of  a  Poussin  picture,  points  to  the  name 
Apuleius,  which  is  carved  on  a  tree.' 

*  Apuleius,  who  lived  in  the*  second  century 
after  Christ,  was  the  author  of  the  curious  but 
very  obscene  poem^  **  The  Ck)lden  Ass." ' 


Again,  as  to  the  *  Battle  of  Trafalgar,'  now 
in  Greenwich  Hospital,  Mr.  Thornbury's  list 
of  the  painter's  inaccuracies  and  inconsisten- 
cies (i.  292)  is  copied  from  the  *  Turner  Gal- 

Thamhury. 

*The  picture  is  a  bad  composition  in  point  of 
art,  and  is  much  disliked  by  sailor  critics.  Nel- 
son^s  favourite  captain,  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  said 
of  it,  "  It  looks  more  like  a  street  scene  than  a 
Uttle,  and  the  ships  more  like  houses  than  men- 
of-war."  An  old  Greenwich  pensioner  said  of 
Jt,  "I  can't  make  English  of  it,  Sir;  I  can't 
make  English  of  it;  it  wants  altering  alto- 
gether." Another  tar,  vexed  at  seeing  a  visitor 
pore  over  it,  remarked,  "What  a  Trafalgar!  it 
»  a  d— d  deal  more  like  a  brickfield.  We  ought 
to  have  had  a  Huggins."  ' 


These  passages,  which  are  mere  samples  of 
a  large  part  of  the  book,  will  be  enough  to 
»^ow  that  Mr.  Thornbury's  obligations  to  Mr. 


tween  Turner's  two  pictnres,  because  the  "  Sun 
rising  through  Vapour"  was  not  near  the 
** Forge;"  the  latter's  number  being  185,  and 
that  of  the  former  162.  The  number  of  the 
"  Blind  Fiddler  "  was  147.  .  .  The  picture  is 
aa  interior  piece  ...  a  small  piece  of  hot 
iron  is  but  just  perceptible.  .  . 
'  There  is  no  red  whatever  in  it' 

Thornbury  has  throughout  mixed  up  the  two* 
Here  is  another  instance  : — 


NoibUmal  Gallery   Catcdoguey  British   School^ 
8rd  edition,  1358,  pp.  90-1. 

"  The  Catalogue  of  the  British  Institution  for 
1814  refers  to  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses"  for  this 
story  ;  it  is,  however,  not  one  of  Ovid's.  "  Lu- 
cius, or  the  Enchanted  Ass,"  of  Lucian,  pre- 
ceded the  "  Golden  Ass  "  of  Apuleius,  but  both 
are  subsequent  to  O  vid.  ThB  personage  Apuleia, 
and  the  incident  represented,  appear  to  be 
equally  the  painter's  own  invention.' 

'  This  picture,  exhibited  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion, in  1814,  was  painted  as  a  companion  to 
the  celebrated  Olaude  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Egremont,  at  Petworth,  Sussex,  of  which 
there  is  an  engraving  by  Woollett' 

*  An  extensive  hilly  landscape:  in  the  middle 
distance  a  large  bridge  of  seven  arches  over  a 
river,  with  rich  woody  banks  >  a  watermiU  and 
town  on  the  spectator's  right.  In  the  fore- 
ground are  Apuleia  and  her  companions,  and 
somd  peasants  reposing  in  the  shade  of  a  tree. 
One  of  the  peasants  is  pointing  to  the  name 
Apuleius  carved  in  the  bark  of  the  tree.* 

*  Apuleius  was  a  distinguished  philosopher  and 
advocate  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  romance  enti- 
tled "  The  Metamorphosis,  or  the  Golden  Ass," 
in  which  he  represents  himself  as  transformed 
into  an  ass.  The  incident,  however,  represented 
in  this  picture  is  not  in  the  story  of  Apuleius.' 

lery,'  pp.  16,  1*7,  where  it  is  given  on  the 
authonty  of  James's  *  Naval  History,'  and  we 
have  the  following  remarkable  parallel : 

Womum. 

*  This  picture  as  a  matter-of-fact  battle-piece 
was  early  condemned  by  naval  critics ;  and  it  is 
very  inferior  also  to  perhaps  all  Turner's  other 
sea-pieces  as  a  mere  pictorial  composition.  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy  said  it  looked  as  much  like  a 
street-scene  as  a  battle,  as  the  ships  were  more 
like  houses  than  men-of-war ;  and,  very  recent- 
ly, an  old  pensioner,  observing  a  visitor  paying 
rather  more  attention  to  the  picture  than  he 
seemed  to  think  it  deserved,  approached  him 
and  iremarked,  "  What  a  Trafalgar  I  it's  a  d— d 
deal  more  like  a  brickfield  I  We  ought  to  have 
had  a  Huggins."  Another  remarked,  "  I  can't 
make  English  of  it,  Sir  I  I  can't  make  English  of 
it  I  it  wants  altering  altogether."' 

Worn  urn  are  not  limited  to  *t^o  or  three 
dates.'  But  how  helpless  he  is  ^3  to  *the 
matter  of  dates,'  when  left  to  himself,  may 
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appear  from  his  notice  of  the  last-mentioned 
picture.  Mr.  Wornum  had  said  that '  this 
was  painted  some  time  after  the  **  Death  of 
Nelson,"  but  there  is  no  record  of  its  exhibi- 
tion.' (p.  14.)  Mr.  Thombury's  version  of 
the  matter  is,  that  the  *  Trafalgar'  was  paint- 
ed 'probably  about  the  same  year  (1808)' 
with  the  *  Death  of  Nelson;'  while  his  own 
book  contains  evidence  in  a  letter  from  Tur- 
ner to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  (ii.  236)  that 
the  date  of  the  'Trafalgar'  was  1825 ! 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Mr.  Thom- 
bury's borrowings,  we  may  notice  that,  in  so 
far  as  we  remember,  he  has  only  in  one  in- 
stance, throughout  his  two  volumes,  given  a 
reference  to  his  authority  by  volume  and 
page.  Even  as  regards  books  so  well  known 
as  the  '  Modern  Painters '  or  Leslie's  *  Recol- 
lections,' the  omission  of  references  is  very 
unsatisfactory  ;  but  it  is  altogether  perplexing 
when  the  author  is  giving  quotations  from 
other  writers,  as  to  which  the  reader  cannot 
be  expected  to  know  whether  they  come  from 
books  or  pamphlets,  from  articles  in  periodi- 
cals or  from  unpublished  manuscripts,  whe- 
ther from  writings  which  expressly  profess  to 
treat  of  Turner,  or  from  writings  in  which 
the  title  would  not  lead  us  to  expect  informa- 
tion about  him. 

Mr.  Thornbury,  although  a  practised  ma- 
nufacturer of  books,  seems  to  think  that  the 
only  requisite  for  his  art  is  the  power  of  fill- 
ing the  largest  possible  space.  He  has  no 
idea  of  method  or  order,  of  digesting  his  ma- 
terials, or  of  constructing  a  narrative.  A 
great  part  of  his  matter  has  no  special  refer- 
•  ence  to  Turner,  and  might  as  well  be  intro- 
duced into  the  life  of  any  contemporary  artist, 
or,  indeed,  into  that  of  any  contemporary 
whatever.  Things  are  repeated  over  and 
over  and  over, — sometimes  with  variations 
which  leave  us  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  truth 
or  which  show  that  the  compiler  has  not 
understood  the  information  supplied  to  him. 
Statements  arc  sometimes  dropped,  as  if  by 
accident,  into  places  where  they  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  matter  before  or  after  them ; 
there  are  the  strangest  incoherences  and  the 
most  abrupt  transitions.  Blunders  are  heaped 
on  blunders;  contradictions  are  perpetually 
clashing ;  and  Mr.  Thornbury  will  assuredly 
never  be  styled  *  a  great  authority  on  the 
matter  of  dates,'  however  truly  he  may  de- 
serve the  remaining  part  of  the  character 
which  he  bestows  on  Mr.  Wornuoi.  The 
ordiTjary  style  is  that  with  which  the  readers 
of  country  newspapers  are  familiar  in  .the 
jaunty  letters  of  *our  London  correspon- 
dent;' and  the  correctness  and  refinement 
of  Mr.  Thombury's  less  ambitious  composi- 
tion may  be  estimated  from  such  passages 
as  these : — 


'  I  can  claim  no  "  blue  blood  *'  for  Tomer;  nor 
do  I  want  to^ — i.  4. 

'  He  is  hopeless,  m  William  Turner,  the  bar- 
ber's son  of  Maiden-lane.' — ^i.  51. 

'  He  told  the  barber — who  I  can  see  listening 
to  him — ^tongs  and  wig  in  hand.* — i.  67. 

'  Turner  was  too  cautions  to  tell  many  secrets ; 
but  be  was  not  too  proud  to  refuM  to  learn  of 
any  one,^ — i.  158. 

*  This  year  Turner  had  the  bitter  mortifieation 
of  sending  to  the  Exhibition  the  "  Landing  of 
William  of  Orange ;"  only  Van  Tromp  selling.' 
— i.  821. 

These  two  last  sentences  we  can  onlj 
understand  by  putting  on  them  the  very- 
opposite  sense  to  that  which  the  words  con- 
vey :  '  sending  to'  seems  to  mean  receiving 
back  from.  But  Mr.  Thombury's  more  level 
style  is  frequently  relieved  by  passages  of 
bombastical  rant,  caricatured  from  the  worst 
manners  of  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Ruskin,  with 
a  mixture  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  and  of  the 
grandiloquence  which  is  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  dramatists  of  the  Victoria  Theatre.  In 
his  headings  Mr.  Thornbury,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Ruskin,  appears  to  have  aimed  at  puzzling 
instead  of  assisting  the  reader.  But  there  is 
a  characteristic  difference  between  the  two ; 
for  while  in  the  *  Modern  Painters'  we  are  left 
to  divine  the  meaning  of  *  The  Angel  erf  the 
Sea,'  *The  Dark  Mirror,'  *The  Land  of  Pal- 
las,' *  The  Wings  of  the  Lion,'  *  The  Nereid's 
Haunt,'  *  The  Hesperid  -^16,'  and  the  like — 
the  *  Life  of  Turner'  presents  us  with  such 
titles  as  (to  quote  from  the  head-lines  of  a 
single  chapter)  *  The  Voyage  of  Discovery,' 
*The   Old  Admiral,'  'Dying,'  *  Mysterious,' 

*  The  Empty  Rooms,'  *  Revoking,'  *  The  Crows 
on  the  Carcase,'  *  Issue  Joined,'  *  Law,'  'Talk,' 

*  A  Grateful  Government,'  *  Going  to  Begin,' 

*  Circumlocution,'     *  Discussion,'     *  Palaver,' 

*  Lumber.'  For  mouthy  mysticism  there  is 
cockney  pcrtness  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
is  the  more  annoying.  There  is  a  continual 
parade  of  allusions  or  illustrations,  which 
may  commonly  be  traced  to  no  wider  a  circle 
of  learning  than  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield'  and 
a  smattering  of  Boswell,  a  little  of  Pope,  and 
a  slight  knowledge  of  Hogarth's  prints,  with 
such  further  information  about  the  eighteenth 
century  as  may  be  gleaned  from  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  s  *  Essays,'  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  Mr. 
Forstcr.  Add  to  this  some  study  of  playbills 
and  of  exhibition  catalogues,  and  the  general 
literature  necessary  for  the  production  of  such 
a  book  will  be  pretty  nearly  complete.  Mr. 
Thombury's  acquaintance  with  the  classics 
may  be  tested  by  the  facts  that,  after  having 
enumerated  from  some  guidebook  the  worth- 
ies connected  with  Maiden  Lane,  he  tells  us 
that  *  the  dirty  lane  has  contributed  its  quota 
to  the  mythology  of  dear  old  London'  (i.  9) ; 
that  he  loftily  discourscsyJ^^lrcMm^toJic* — 
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the  Nemesis  of  the  Greeks'  (i.  12) ;  that  he 
reports  Mr.  Jones  to  have  written  on  the  frame 
of  one  of  Turner's  idealised  Italian  views, 
^Splendida  mendax'  (i.  228);  that  he  dis- 
plays his  Greek  bj  speaking  of  *  the  awful 
primary  verbs  eimm  and  tupto^  (i.  308),  and 
by  changing  the   name   of  Loutherbourg's 

*  EpidophusiA:on'  into  EidophusXrton  (i.  168)  ; 
that  (as  we  have  seen)  he  turns  the  *  Golden 
Ass'  from  a  prose  romance  into  a  poem ;  and 
that  he  has  *  always  thought  the  worst  thing 
told  of  Caligula  was  his  habit  of  spending 
leisure  hours  in  pricking  flies  to  death '  (ii. 
128).  The  accuracy  of  his  acquaintance 
with  older  English  literature  is  shown  by 
quoting  Ben  Jonson  as  having  said  that 
Shakespeare  had  *  little  Latin  and  less  Greek' 
(i.  309),  and  by  twice  telling  us  that  the 

*  Pilgrim's  Progress'  contains  a  scene  de- 
scribed as  •  Faith  of  Perrin'  (^ii.  853,  363)  ;* 
the  accuracy  of  his  geographical  knowledge, 
by  his  placing  Orvieto  on  the  Lake  of  Bol- 
sena  (i.  307)  ;  the  accuracy  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Scripture,  by  telling  us  that  when 
Tomer's  intention  of  founding  a  charity  be- 
came known  after  his  death,  'the  great  edi- 
fice of  lies  fell  to  dust^  like  the  house  built  on 
the  sand'  (ii.  126). 

For  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Thornbury's  pic- 
turesque manner  we  need  not  go  further  than 
the  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  the 
'Life':-  ^    ^ 

'  His  father  William  Turner,  a  barber,  well 
known  in  the  district  of  the  Garden,  lived  at 

the  west  end  of  Maiden- lane Only  a  side 

door  of  the  murky  house  is  still  extant,  and  that 
is  DOW  absorbed  into  the  sticky  warerooms  of  Mr. 
Parkin,  an  ailjoining  gi*ocer,  who  has  pashed  his 
conqoests  even  to  Hand-court  Geographically 
considered,  the  consecrated  houj^e  was  No.  26, 
and  stood  on  the  left-hand  comer  of  Hand- court, 
near  tbe  south-west  corner  of  Covent  Garden, 
This  court  is  a  sort  of  gloomy  horizontal  shaft, 
or  paved  tunnel,  with  a  low  archway  and  pri- 
son-like iron  gate  of  its  own. 

*You  must  stand  for  some  "minutes  in  the 
qnenched  light  of  this  archway  before  you  can 
Bee  the  coflao-lid  door  to  the  left  that  led  to  the 
small  barber's  small  shop  in  the  days  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  front  window,  once  grotesquely 
gfty  with  dummies,  suph  as  Hogarth  loved  to  stop 
aiui  draw,  is  still  extant.'— i.  1,  2. 

Johnson  and  Hogarth  are  two  of  the  per- 
sonages whom  writers  of  this  school  (for  there 
w  a  school  of  them)  must  drag  in  continually, 

♦  '  This  is  in  a  list  of  engravings  after  Turner, 
comi)iled  by  the  late  Mr.  Stokes.  *  Faith  of  Perrin, 
w  erideotly  a  printer's  mistake,  which  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury  was  anable  to  disoover.  The  blunder  arises 
oat  of  the  circumstance  that  the  plate  was  used  for 
»  Welsh  edition  of  Bunyan,  as  well  as  for  the  Eng- 
l^h.  Taith  y  Pererin  being  the  Welsh  for  l%e 
Piiffnm*9  ProgretK 


without  any  sort  of  pretext;  although  why 
they  should  lavish  their  condescending  fond- 
ness on  Johnson,  who  of  all  men  that  ever 
lived  would  perhaps  have  been  the  least  tole- 
rant of  such  literature  as  theirs,  we  are  quite 
unable  to  imagine.  But  we  meet  with  the 
Doctor  again  and  again  ;  for  example,  when 
Turner  was  working  in  Reynolds's  studio : — 

*  Perhaps  stern  Dr.  Johnson  is  on  the  easel — 
perhaps  leering  Laui*enoe  8terne — perhaps  ner- 
vous Dr.  Beattie,  Goldsmith,  or  that  tremendous 
Marquis  of  Granby,  the  Mars  Ultor  [!]  of  inn- 
signs — perhaps  great  Dr.  Johnson  may,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  come  in  and  peer  at  him  as 
he  works,'  &c. — ^i.  64. 

Now,  as  this  scene  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  in  1789,  we  do  not  think  it  likely 
that  Sir  Joshua  would  have  had  on  his  easel 
the  portraits  of  Sterne,  who  died  in  1768,  of 
Lord  Granby,  who  died  in  1770,  of  Gold- 
smith, who  died  in  1774,  or  of  Johnson,  who 
died  in  1784  ;  and  if  Johnson  had  made  his 
personal  appearance  in  the  painting-room 
five  years  after  his  death,  we  may  be  sure 
that  80  remarkable  a  fact  would  not  have 
been  unrecorded  by  Boswell,  whose  taste  for 
the  supernatural  was  notoriously  strong.  But 
this  is  only  an  ordinary  specimen  of  the 
strange  anachronisms  into  which  Air.  Thorn- 
bury  continually  falls  when  indulging  the 
vicious  fondness  of  his  school  for  represent- 
ing imaginary  scenes.  Nay,  even  when  he 
has  some  better  authority  than  his  own  ima- 
gination, Mr.  Thorn  bury  is  unable  to  describe 
correctly.  Thus,  in  relating  that  Turner 
visited  Scotland  in  1818,  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  Scott's  *  Provincial  Antiquities,'  he 
gives  us  a  picture  of  the  great  novelist's  study, 
which  proves  that  he  is  too  careless  not  only 
to  copy  statements  with  accuracy,  but  even  to 
take  the  trouble  of  understanding  a  plain  de- 
scription ; — 

*  It  is  this  very  year,'  says  Mr.  Thornbury, 
*  that  Lockbart  describes  meeting  Home  Drnm- 
mond  in  Scott's  study  in  Castle-street.' — i.  182. 

On  turning  to  the  *  Life  of  Scott,'  we  find 
the  real  state  of  the  case  to  have  been  that 
Lockbart  met  Scott  for  the  first  time  at  a 
dinner  given  by  Mr.  Home  Drummond  ;  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  a  communication 
from  Messrs.  Ballantyne,  the  printers,  he 
called  in  Castle  Street  a  few  days  later,  when 
he  found  Scott  alone  (v.  317-321,  ed.  2). 
But  let  us  observe  what,  according  to  Mr. 
Thornbury,  was  to  be  seen  there  : — 

*  The  ground  was  strewn  with  folios  and  octa- 
vos (Oominee  for  "Quentin  Durward,"  Pepys 
for  "  Peveril").  Soott  sat  at  a  desk  with  draw- 
ers, the  top  of  which  was  covered  with  Ses- 
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Mr.  Thornbury  evidently  holds,  -with  Os- 
borne, in  *  Vanity  Fair,'  that  a  man  of  letters 
must  be  a  *  littery  man ;'  and  this  formidable 
picture  is,  doubtless,  agreeable  to  his  ideal  of 
the  habits  which  befit  such  a  person.  Bat 
Lockhart  expressly  tells  ns  that  Scott's  habits 
were  very  different ;  and  on  looking  at  the 
original  description  we  find  that,  instead  of 
the  confusion  represented  by  Mr.  Thombury, 
everything  is  order.  The  green  boxes  were 
not  on  the  desk,  but  ^  piled  over  each  other, 
on  one  side  of  the  window.'  The  papers  on 
the  desk  (or  rather  on  the  table,  with  which 
it  was  connected)  were  *  all  neatly  done  up 
with'  that  same  *red  tape'  which  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury  represents  as  an  element  straggling  in 
the  chaos ;  and  instead  of  a  fioor  '  strewn 
with  folios  and  octavos,'  we  read  in  Lockhart 
that  *  a  dozen  volumes  or  so,  needful  for  im- 
mediate purposes  of  reference,  were  placed 
close  by  him  on  a  moveable  frame.'*  But 
Mr.  Thombury  allows  his  fancy  to  add,  that 
among  the  books  were  *  Comines,'  for  *  Quen- 
tin  Durward,'  and  *Pepys,'  for  *Pcveril.* 
Unluckily,  it  so  happens  not  only  that  the 
novels  in  question  cannot  have  been  in  hand 
in  1818,  as  *Peveril'was  written  in  1822, 
and  *  Quentin  Durward'  in  the  following  year ; 
but  that  Pepys  was  not  available  for  the 
composition  of  *Peveril,'  inasmuch  as  the 
*  Diary'  did  not  appear  until  1825.  Of  other 
blunders  in  connexion  with  Scott,  and  with 
Turner's  visits  to  Scotland,  we  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  speak.  But  if  this  be  the  bio- 
grapher's manner  of  dealing  with  an  original 
which  we  know,  what  confidence   can   we 

Elace  in  him  where  we  are  unable  to  trace 
im  to  his  authorities,  or  where  his  state- 
ments are  made  on  verbal  information  ? 

Here  is  another  pictorial  scene,  which  we 
quote  at  length,  with  a  view  of  enabling  the 
reader  to  form  some  idea  of  Mr.  Thornbury's 
taste,  as  well  as  of  his  accuracy  : — 

*Wben  Bird,  the  son  of  a  Wolverhampton 
clothier,  about  1811,  first  sent  a  picture  to  the 
Royal  Academy — ^it  might  have  been  **Good 
News,"  or  **  Choristers  Reheardng,"  or  some 
other  of  those  early  anticipations  of  Wilkie  and 
Webster — Turner  was  one  of  the  "Hanging 
Committee,"  as  it  was  opprobriously  called. 
Every  one  said  the  picture  of  the  new  man  had 
great  merit,  but  there  was  no  place  fit  for  it  left 
nnoocQpied.  Here  was  a  desirable  guest,  but 
the  inn  was  fnlL  The  R.A.8  looked  stolidly 
content,  as  people  inside  an  omnibus  on  a  wet 
day  do  yrhen  the  conductor  looks  in  at  the  win- 
dow, and  begs  to  know  "  if  any  jintleman  would 
like  to  go  outside  and  make  room  for  a  lady.'' 
The  R.A.8  joke  and  talk.  The  days  of  chivalry 
are  past.  Tomer  growls,  and  is  disturbed ;  he 
up  and  says,  "  that  come  what  may,  the  young 
man^s  picture  must  hare  a   place.*'    All  the 

♦  life  of  Scott^  v.  821-8,  ed.  1889. 


others  cry  "Impossible!"  and  go  on  talking 
about  other  things. 

'  But  can  you  stop  the  lion  in  mid-leap?  Can 
you  drive  off  a  shark  by  shouting  when  his 
teeth  have  closed  on  your  flesh  ?  This  is  not  a 
doll  man  of  wax  and  saw-dust  This  is  not  ooe 
of  those  committee-creatures  whom  lords  and 
ministers  pull  with  a  red-tape  string,  so  that  it 
says  "  Yes"  and  "  No."  and  rolls  its  eyes  at  tlie 
required  moment. — ^This  is  a  Nemean  man  [!1 — 
a  real,  stem,  honest  man,  staunch  as  an  English 
bull-dog,  and  almost  as  pertinacious  and  in- 
domitable. 

*  All  this  time  he  is  examining  the  pictnre^- 
right,  left,  surface,  clear-obscure,  touch,  ooloor, 
oharacter^-carefQlly ;  he  sees  it  is  good ;  be  cries 
out  again,  and  hqsbes  the  buzz  of  voices. 

*  "  We  must  find  a  good  place  for  this  young 
man's  picture." 

* "  Impossible,  impossible  I"  says  the  gold  spec- 
tacles again,  and  more  oracularly  this  time  than 
before. 

^  Turner  said  no  more,  but  quietly  removed 
one  of  his  own  pictures  and  hung  up  Bird^s,' — 
ii.  112-2. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  say  how  much  of 
this  is  tmth;  but  by  looking  at  the  Academy 
catalogues,  of  which  a  set  is  (according  to 
Mr.  Thornbury's  favourite  phrase)  *  buried  in 
the  British  Museum,'  but  m^y  be  disinterred 
by  any  inquirer,  it  might  have  been  easily 
ascertained  that  Bird's  first  picture  exhibited 
in  London  was  *Qood  News,'  in  the  year 
1809.  Although,  however,  the  date  isthos 
thrown  back  two  years  beyond  the  time 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Thombury,  the  picture 
was  not  an  *  early  anticipation  of  W  ilkie  ;' 
for  Wilkie,  although  younger  than  Bird,  had 
been  an  exhibitor  from  1 806,  became  an  As- 
sociate of  the  Academy  in  the  year  of  Bird's 
first  picture,  and  in  the  year  1811,  to  which 
Mr.  Thombury  refers  the  scene,  was  elected 
an  Academician.  Nor  was  the  provincial 
painter  really  to  be  described  by  Turatr  as 

*  a  young  man,'  although  it  is  possible  that 
Tumer  may  have  supposed  him  such ;  for  bis 
age  in  1809  was  thirty-seven,  while  Turner 
himself  was  then  only  thirty-four. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  absurd  of  all 
Mr.  Thornbury's  imaginary  pictures  is  the 
folloviring,  for  a  reason  which  will  presently 
appear.     We  are  told  of  a  letter — 

*  penned  when  Turner  was  about  forty ;  and  it 
described  him  as  deeply  in  love  with  a  la<ly. 
.  .  .  .  It  was  the  letter  of  an  affectionate,  bnc 
shy  and  eccentric  man.  It  implored  his  friend 
to  help  him  at  his  need ;  talked  of  soon  oomiog 
down  again;  but  expressed  his  fear  that  he 
should  never  find  oourage  to  pop  the  question 
unless  the  lady  helped  him  out  — 4i.  40. 

And  then  comes  the  following  burst — 

'  At  last,  then,  we  have  sure  proof  that  the 
passion  of  the  boy  had  beflun  to  fade  out,  as 
dint  of  the  lightning-bolt  will  even  out  of  gra- 
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nite ;  and  once  more  Oupid  bad  blown  tbe  old 
asbes  into  a  flame.  Tremble,  ye  tailless  cats,  in 
tbe  dirty  gallery  of  Qoeen  Ann-8treet  I  tremble, 
old  sordid  bonsekeeper  I  for  yonr  new  mistress 
comes  to  scatter  ye  to  tbe  four  winds,  witb 
Hope,  and  Love,  and  Joy,  winged  and  rosy 
cbembe,  careering  before  her  in  tbe  air,  and  tbe 
brigbt  creijcent  of  tbe  boneynKX>n  rising  to  sbed 
ble^ed  influences  on  tbe  roof  of  a  bouse  once 
more  awakened  to  life. 
*  But  no ;  cruel  fate  stepped  in,'  &c. — lb. 

This  foolish  rant  would  have  been  bad 
enough  in  any  case ;  but  in  truth  the  whole 
idea  of  an  intended  marriage  is  founded  on 
an  utter  misunderstanding  of  the  letter.  Here 
is  the  passage  in  question  : — 

*Sandycombe  [Turner's  house  at  Twicken- 
ham] sounds  just  now  in  my  ears  as  an  act  of 
folly,  when  T  reflect  how  little  I  have  been  able 
to  be  there  this  year,  and  less  chance  (perhaps 
for  tbe  next).     In  [I  am  ?]  looking  forward  to  a 

ooDtinental  excursion  ...  if  Miss would 

but  waive  bashfulness.  or,  in  other  words, 
make  an  ofler,  instead  of  expecting  one,  the 
same  might  change  occupiers.' — ^ii.  41,  42. 

•  Tbe  meaning  of  this  must  be  clear  to  every 
one  but  Mr.  Thorn  bury.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  marriage,  although,  by  way  of 
humour,  the  painter  talks  of  *  waiving  bash- 
fulness.'  In  short,  the  oflFer  which  he  wishes 
the  lady  to  make  is  not  that  of  her  hand,  but 
of  a  price  or  a  rent  for  Sandycombe  Lodge  ; 
the  result  which  he  contemplates  is  not  that 
his  town-house  might  receive  a  mistress,  but 
that  there  might  be  a  *  change  of  occupiers* 
in  bis  country-house. 

*I  do  not,'  says  Mr.  Thombnry,  *  wish  to 
imitate  that  learned  and  industrious  monk 
who,  writing  the  life  of  St  Jerome,  com- 
menced with  the  siege  of  Troy*  (i.  30). 
Whether  there  ever  was  such  a  monk,  or 
what  Mr.  Thornbury's  idea  of  St.  Jerome 
may  be,  we  do  not  care  to  inquire ;  but  we 
have  certainly  never  met  with  any  book  so 
full  of  irrelevant  matter.  Thus  the  second 
chapter  is  entitled  *The  London  of  Turner's 
Boyhood,'  and  contains  an  account  of  the 
capital — *  the  vast,  the  negative,  the  misera- 
ble, the  loathsome,  the  great,  the  magnifi- 
cent' (i.  22) — which  might  equally  well 
figure  as  the  London  of  Johnson's  old  age, 
or  of  Lord  Eldon's  early  manhood,  or  of  any 
other  man's  boyhood  who  was  born  about 
1775, — when,  as  we  are  told  with  the  au- 
thor's usual  accuracy,  George  HI.  had  been 
^twenty-Jive  years  on  his  uneasy  throne'  (i. 
33).  But,  not  content  with  this,  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury  launches  out  into  an  account  of  the 
inost  remarkable  things  of  that  year — not 
only  in  London,  but  all  over  tbe  world,  in- 
cluding the  American  Revolution ;  and  as  his 
picture  of  London  seems  to  be  mainly  bor- 


rowed from  a  book  by  Smith,  the  biographer 
of  Nollekens,  so  the  general  view  of  the  year 
is  taken  (of  course  without  acknowledgment) 
from  the  *  Annual  Register.'  Thus  the 
account  of  Court  life  at  Kew  (i.  33)  is  from 
Pt  ii.  of  the  *  Register,'  pp.  1-2  ;  the  men- 
tion of  the  regatta  as  *  a  new  entertainment, 
introduced  from  Venice'  (i..  34),  is  from  the 
*  Register,'  Pt.  i.  p.  216 ;  and  the  record  of  a 
very  old  man's  death  (i.  36)  is  from  Pt  i.  p. 
87  ;  although  Mr.  Thornbury  could  not  help 
improving  even  this,  by  changing  the  name 
from  Garden  to  Gordon,  adding  a  year  to 
the  age,  and  describing  *the  parish  of  Auch- 
terless.  North  Britain,'  as  '  a  village  in  the 
north  of  England  I' 

Almost  equally  superfluous  is  the  chapter 
on  *  Turner's  (Contemporaries  in  Water  and 
Oil,'  or,  at  least,  the  greater  part  of  it; 
and  we  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  full  of 
blunders.  Then  come  two  chapters  of  which 
Girtin  is  the  chief  hero ;  chapters  which  fill 
almost  forty  pages,  but  of  which  the  whole 
substance  might  oe  very  well  given  in  five. 

Here  is  a  specimen,  remarkable  alike  for 
consistency  and  good  taste : — 

'  Girtin  has  been  very  unfairly  set  down  as  a 
careless,  dissolute  artist,  fond  of  low  society. 
Nothing  ean  he  more  untrue  ....  Far  be  it' 
from  me  to  sneer  at  Girtin's  loving  humour  and 
adventure,  or  going  to  Northumberland  in  a 
dirty  collier,  eating  salt-beef,  smoking  black 
pipes,  and  bandying  North-country  jukes.  A 
young  prig  of  a  dandy  would  have  maintained 
a  dogged  silence,  except  now  and  then  to  quote 
the  Greek  '^  Delectus,'*  and  express  his  nausea 
and  disgust  at  the  general  filthiness  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  tbe  boorisbuess  of  the  "jo/^,"  the 
"  hoi  polloiy"*^  tbe  "  crew."  Tbe  one  would  have 
been  dubbed  ^*  a  cursed  jackanapes,"  the  other 
have  been  cheered  at  parting  as  ^*  a  right  good- 
hearted  fellow  as  ever  trod  shoe-leather."* — 
i.  110,  111. 

Girtin's  last  illness  is  thus  described  : — 

*  But  gradually  the  bony  hand  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  pushing  him  onwards  towards  tbe 
clean,  square-cut  grave.  Fame  might  put  by 
his  crown;  it  was  not  to  be  for  him.*— -i.  115. 

And,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to  have  utter- 
ed this  trash  once,  we  have  it  again  on  the 
very  next  page  : — 

^  But,  alas  I  there  was  both  a  good  and  an 
evil  genius  attending  Girtin  as  he  stood  at  tbe 
easel,  or  as  he  sat  over  his  wine.  Before  his 
eyes  there  was  a  bright-winged  Fame  stretching 
a  golden  crown ;  behind  bin  back  a  black  skele- 
ton stretching  a  bony  claw.' 

No  wonder  that,  when  this  is  the  style  of 
composition,  the  material  of  five  pages  should 
hav^  been  swollen  out  to  thirty-seven  I 
In  chapter  ix.  we^^i^^^flj^^ie^i^^^,^ 
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yond  the  beginning,  to  trace  the  *Rise  and 
Progress  of  Water  Colour  Painting  in  Eng- 
land,' from  the  illaminations  of  Anglo-Saxon 
missals  downwards,  through  those  who,  with 
a  beautiful  display  of  Scriptural  knowledge, 
are  indifferently  styled  *  patriarchs'  and  *pre- 
Adamites'  (e.  g.  i.  81) ;  and  although  mueh 
of  this  is  a  repetition  of  things  which  had 
been  said  before,  we  are  favoured  with  an 
unexpected  novelty  in  Mr.  Thornbury's  notes 
on  a  late  exhibition  of  water-colours  (i.  139, 
140).  A  little  further  on  there  is  an  account 
of  Loutherbourg's  *  EidophusHon'  (as  Mr. 
Thoriibury  calls  it) — a  sort  of  dioramic  exhi- 
bition, with  which  Turner  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  (i.  158-161).  Then  in  chapter 
xiii. — '  Turner's  Work  for  the  Engravers' — 
we  have  a  history  of  Engraving  in  England, 
executed  in  the  usual  fashion.  There  is  a 
list  of  early  engravers  at  p.  243,  which  is 
almost  repeated  at  p.  245.  There  is  much 
repetition  of  former  details  as  to  Turner's 
illustrations  of  Scott,  and  of  the  places  which 
he  visited  in  order  to  make  drawings  for  the 
engravei-s.  And  there  are  blunders  and  con- 
tradictions in  plenty.  Basire  is  always  turn- 
ed into  Basi/e.  The  painter  Cipriani  is 
^  spoken  of  as  if  he  were  an  engraver  (p.  245). 
We  are  told  in  one  place  that  Woollett  was 
born  in  1755  (p.  243),  and  in  two  other 
places  that  he  was  born  in  1735  (pp.  246, 
883).  *  From  1780,'  it  is  said,  *  Rooker,  Ry- 
land.  Strange,  and  Woollett  began  to  get 
patronage.  In  1751  Strange  commenced  his 
series  of  copies  from  the  old  masters'  (p. 
244).  According  to  this  account,  we  might 
suppose  that  poor  Strange  had  to  work 
unclreered  by  the  encouragement  of  patrons 
for  nine  and  twenty  years ;  but  from  a  state- 
ment in  the  next  page,  that  he  died  in  1772, 
it  would  seem  that  his  probation  was  short- 
ened, and  that  the  patronage  did  not  begin 
until  he  had  been  eight  years  in  his  grave. 
In  either  case  the  story  would  be  so  sad  that 
we  wonder  how  Mr.  Thornbury  can  h&^e 
restrained  himself  from  moralising  on  it. 
But  for  the  comfort  of  readers  we  may  state 
from  another  source  that  the  Jacobite 
engraver  lived  to  be  knighted  by  the  Hano- 
verian George  III.  in  1787,  and  enjoyed  his 
dignity  until  1795.* 

In  chapter  xviii^  Turner's  choice  of  Poly- 
phemus for  a  subject  is  made  the  pretext  for 
an  analysis  of  the  ninth  book  of  Pope's 
*  Odyssey.'  Chapter  xxii.,  on  *  Turner's  Note- 
Books  and  Sketches,'  is  without  any  arrange- 
ment, and  is  in  great  part  repeated  from  the 
notices  of  his  tours  and  from  Mr.  Ruskin's 
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description  of  the  state  in  which  his  draw- 
ings were  found  after  his  death ;  and  then, 
by  way  of  a  finish  to  the  chapter,  we  are 
furnished  with  a  set  of  dates  in  the  lives  of 
'  Turner's  contemporaries,'  with  a  *  Table  of 
historical  dates'  in  English  history,  a  like 
table  in  French  history,  and  one  of  *  Our 
great  naval  victories  I'  Really  it  is  difficult 
to  see,  on  this  principle  of  stuflSng,  bow  any 
book  should  ever  come  to  an  end  at  all. 
Among  the  'contemporaries,'  whose  names 
are  arranged  in  no  sort  of  order,  are  reckon- 
ed Reynolds,  who  ceased  to  paint  when  Tur- 
ner was  fourteen ;  Gainsborough,  who  died 
when  Turner  was  thirteen;  and  Scott,  the 
marine  painter,  who  died  three  years  before 
Turner  was  born  !  (i.  380.)  As  for  the  cor^  * 
rectness  of  the  dates,  it  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  Sir  William  Allan  is  described  as  *a 
fellow-pupil  of  Wilkie,'  and  yet  as  bom  iu 
1815  ;  that  Mr.  Maclise  is  said  to  have  be- 
come R.A.  at  twenty,  and  that  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  is  said  to  have  attained  the  same 
honour  at  the  very  early  age  of  five — having, 
as  it  would  seem,  contributed  to  exhibitions 
for  some  years  before  his  birth  !*  As  in  an 
extract  which  we  have  already  given.  Bird  is 
here  described  as  '  a  predecessor  of  Wilkie ;' 
but  whereas  he  was  there  styled  '  the  son  of 
a  clothier,'  he  is  here  *a  carpenter's  son'  (i. 
381).  Then,  as  if  Mr.  Thornbury's  own 
account  of  the  so-called  'contemporaries' 
were  not  enough,  we  have,  in  vol.  ii.  57 
seqq.,  about  thirty  pages  of  twaddling  remi- 
niscences, traditions,  and  remarks  about  thera 
by  Mr.  Trimmer,  which  even  Mr.  Thornbury 
himself  confesses  to  be  *somewhat  irrelevant;' 
and,  on  the  principle  of  St.  Jerome's  biogra- 
pher, we  are  further  favoured  with  confused 
and  unintelligible  histories  of  the  societies  of 
artists  which  have  been  formed  in  England 
(ii.  100  sqq.),  and  of  the  charities  for  the 
benefit  of  artists  (ii.  271).  Whatever  Tur- 
ner was  in  any  way  connected  with,  of  that 
his  biographer  seems  to  think  himself  enti- 
tled to  inflict  a  loose,  fiimsy,  and  inaccurate 
account  on  us ;  except,  indeed  (which  we 
thankfully  acknowledge),  that  the  chapter  of 
extracts  from  Turner's  verses  is  not  preceded 
by  a  history  of  English  poetry. 

The  iteration  in  which  Mr.  Thornbury 
indulges  is  beyond  anything  that  we  have 
ever  seen,  and,  if  this  feature  were  removed, 
the  book  would  shrink  very  considerably. 
Thus  in  vol.  i.  chap.  xii.  we  have  seven  pages 
by  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding  about  a  tour  with 
Turner  in  Devonshire  (pp.  201-8) ;  and  im- 
mediately after  we  have  another  expanded 
version  of  the  same  tour  by  the  same  pen, 

»  'Maclise,  born  1811, 1831,  R.A. :  Sir  E.  Land- 
seer,  born  1826,  R.A.;iiaiditg3U:fWligi^ 
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which  fills  eleven  pages  (208-219).  We  are 
told  twice  (if  not  oftener)  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  Turner  executed  an  elaborate 
drawing  for  Mr.  Fawkes  (i.  134,  ii.  88) ; 
twice,  that  Turner  engaged  to  work  for  a 
publisher  named  Walker,  and  that  Girtin 
refused  (i.  75,  107) ;  twice  that  Turner  would 
not  allow  his  lawyer  to  distrain  for  the  rent 
of  some  houses  (ii.  122,  138) ;  twice  that 
nearly  all  his  illustrations  of  Scott  belong  to 
Mr.  Munro  (i.  102,  196)  ;  twice  that  a  wo- 
man employed  to  stitch  up  the  '  Liber  Stu- 
diorum'  stole  some  of  the  prints  (i.  274, 409); 
thrice,  that  Turner  would  never  verifv  the 
genuineness  of  pictures  ascribed  to  him  (i. 
408;  ii.  152,  248);  thrice  that  he  designed 
the  doorway  of  his  house  in  Queen  Anne 
Street  (i.  166;  ii.  173,  177);  thrice  that  a 
copy  of  the  *  Liber  Studiorum'  has  betfn  sold 
for  8000/.*  (i.  271,  274,  286);  twice  that 
Charles  Turner,  the  engraver,  burnt  many 
proof  impressions  of  the  plates,  in  ignorance 
of  their  value  (i.  271,  287) ;  twice  that  the 
paioter  was  excessively  obstinate,  with  a 
story  from  Petworth  in  each  case  (ii.  166, 
160) ;  times  without  number  that  he  was  not 
mean,  but  generous — not  recluse,  but  social ; 
and  that  be  intended  the  picture  of  Carthage 
for  his  winding-sheet ;  and  these  are  but  a 
few  out  of  many  instances.  Phrases  on 
which  the  author  prides  himself  are  repeated 
before  the  reader  can  have  had  time  to  forget 
them ;  we  have  had  an  instance  in  the  pas- 
sages already  quoted  as  to  the  *  bony,  claw.' 
So,  we  are  told  at  vol.  ii,,  p.  86,  that  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Farnley,  *  shining  yet  like  a 
*Mn,  is  the  great  picture  of  Dort ;'  and  at  p. 
89,  that  the  collection  '  has  for  its  9un  the 
luminous  Dort'  Bet  perhaps  the  most 
startling  instance  of  iteration  within  a  very 
small  compass  is  contained  in  two  lines  of 
^ol.  i.,  p.  881 :  'Geddes,  a  Scotchman,  was 
^rn  1789,  and  died  1844.  He  went  to 
Italy  in  1828,  and  died  1844.' 

Sometimes,  however,  the  repetition  is  not 
"inthout  some  variety.  Thus,  in  vol.  i.  p. 
880,  we  read  that  Mn  1887  he  FTurner] 
painted  "  Regulns  leaving  Rome."  This  pic- 
tare  was  painted  at  Rome  in  1829.'  In  one 
place  we  are  told  that  an  artist  named  Dayes 
*got  embarrassed,  and  committed  suicide,  it 
^as  supposed,  from  envy  at  the  progress  of 
"is  contemporaries — ^Turner  and  his  old  pupil 
[Qiriin^  (i.  102).  But  in  the  next  pf^e  it 
^  said  that  *  years  after  OirtirCs  death  .he 
committed  suicide  under  the  pressure  ofdehts^ 

•  Thit  turns  out  to  be  incorrect.  See  a  letter 
■jwn  Mr.  Pye,  ^e  engraver,  in  the  *  Athensum'  of 
™*h  1.  Mr.  Wornnm  makee  the  more  credible 
^tement  that  the  best  collectioni  of  proofii,  con- 
^^^na  the  platft  in  more  than  one  ttate,  are 
▼wned  at  from  200/.  to  500/.— ifmoir,  p.  xi. 
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although  'jealousy  at  the  success  of  his  con- 
temporaries is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
accelerating^  causes  of  his  dreadful  death;' 
and  somewhat  later  that,  *  yetting  embarrassed 
and  in  debt,  he  killed  himself  about  two  years 
after  Oirtin's  death'  (i.  116).  That  a  man 
should  have  killed  himself  out  of  .envy  of  a 
deceased  pupil,  is  certainly  not  very  likely. 
And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole 
account  of  this  unfortunate  artist  is  a  gross 
misrepresentation.  His  notice  of  Girtin, 
although  certainly  tinged  by  the  remem- 
brance of  a  quarrel,  does  full  justice  to  the 
old  pupil's  abilities,  and  is  probably  not  too 
severe  in  the  reflection  on  his  habits ;  and  the 
notice  of  Turner  is  highly  eulogistic.  On 
every  ground,  therefore,  we  disbelieve  the 
charge  of  envy ;  and,  although  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  debt  may  have  helped  to  urge  him 
on,  the  main  cause  of  his  suicide  was  (as  we 
are  assured  by  a  gentleman  who  remembers 
him  and  highly  respects  his  memory)  a  natu- 
rally melancholy  disposition.  Again,  at  vol. 
i.  p.  ]  72,  a  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Trimmer  that, 
when  Howard  was  painting  a  child  holding 
a  cat,  he  could  not  manage  the  hind  legs  and 
tail ;  whereupon  Turner  suggested,  '  Wrap 
them  up  in  your  red  pocket-handkerchief;' 
and  so  the  difficulty  was  overcome.  But  at 
vol.  ii.  pp.  37-8,  the  same  story  is  related  by 
Mr.  Thornbury  himself,  with  such  embellish- 
ments of  style  as  might  be  expected,  and 
with  an  alteration  which  makes  nonsense  of  it 
— besides  that  the  painting  of  the  addition — 
cat  as  well  as  handkerchief— is  transferred 
from  one  artist  to  the  other. 

^  There  was  a  want  of  warm  colour  in  the 
foreground.  He  [Turner]  advised  the  introdno- 
tion  of  a  oat  wrapped  up  in  a  red  handkerchief  [I]. 
The  now-forgotten  poet  [i.  e,  Howard,  the  paint- 
er] was  horrified,  and  did  not  see  his  way  to 
such  an  introduction.  Turner  instantly  took  np 
his  brushes,  and  pidnted  in  the  ingenious  expe- 
dient' 

As  other  striking  instances  of  inconsistency, 
we  may  mention  the  injpossibility  of  recon- 
ciling the  summary  of  Turner's  tours,  vol.  i, 
p.  198,  with  the  details  in  other  parts  of  the 
book;  and  the  extraordinary  difference  be- 
tween Mr.  Thornbury's  statements  as  to  the 
painter's  mother.  Her  maiden  name  is  said 
to  have  been  ^  Mallord  or  Marshall '  (i.  4), 
names  which  are  surely  not  identical.*  Al 
one  time  she  is  *  a  Nottinghamshire  young 
lady,'  with  whom  Mr.  Thornbury  supposes 
the  elder  Turner  to  have  become  acquainted 
through  being  'called  in  to  dress  her  hair 
while  she  was  visiting  down  in  Devonshire.' 


•  The  only  grouDd  for  identifying  them  is  that, 
while  the  mother  is  always  called  Marshal),  the  fon 
bore  Mallord  as  a  part  of  his  Ohristiao  name. 
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She  is  studiously  styled  'the  lad^-mother^ 
(i.    13,    19);    and   there   are  flings   at  her 

*  proud  family/  with  terrihie  sarcasms  against 

*  the  believers  in  two  sorts  of  blood — blue 
and  red — aristocratic  and  plebeian,'  to  whom 
it  is  supposed  that  *  the  discovery  of  the  fact 
that  Tumor's  mother  was  of  gentle  birth  will 
be  of  extreme  importance.'  (i.  10,  11.)  But 
elsewhere  she  is  described  as  *  a  native  of  Is- 
lington '  (i.  6),  with  whom  the  barber  had 
become  acquainted  after  his  removal  to  Lon- 
don (i.  4) ;  and  it  seems  certain  she  bad  an 
uncle  a  butcher  at  Brentford,  with  whom  the 
future  painter  lodged  while  at  school  (i.  1 9). 
The  *  believers  in  two  kinds  of  blood,'  there- 
fore, are,  after  all,  left  in  a  distressing  uncer- 
tainty. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  such  exposures 
of  Mr.  Thornbury's  errors  in  detail,  (and 
almost  every  page  has  its  share  of  errors,)  to 
Turner's  personal  character. 

This  is  indeed  a  subject  as  to  which  we 
would  gladly  be  silent;  but  the  discussion  of 
it  is  rendered  necessary  by  idolising  admirers. 
It  seems,  indeed,  impossible  to  speak  of  Tur- 
ner in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  such  partisans 
as  Mr.  Ruskiu  and  Mr.  Thornbury.     They 
set  before  us  statements  which  givq  a  very 
unfavourable  idea  of  him,  and  they  them- 
selves comment  on  these  statements  with  the 
greatest  possible  freedom.      But  if  any  one 
else  repeat  their  statements  or  their  com- 
ments— much  more  if  any  one  venture  to 
question  their  more  favourable  inferences — 
there  arises  a  furious  outcry  about  calumny, 
slander,  envy,  nialignity,  and  every  base  and. 
hateful  motive  that  can  be  imagined.      Mr. 
Ruskin  talks  of  the  painter's  '  errors  and  his 
sins' — of  his  'failure   and  error,  ^eep  and 
strange,'  which  *all  came  of  his  faithlessness 
—of  the  shadow  which  gained  sway  at  last 
over  his  once  pure  and  noble  soul '  (*  Modem 
Painters,'  343,   346,  353),7— phrases   which 
seem  to  hint  at  something  very  dark,  although 
it  is  impossible  for  the  uninitiated  to  guess 
at  their  meaning,  and,  as  coming  from  a  wri- 
ter whose  habitual  abuse  of  language  is  at 
least  as  remarkable  as  his  extraordinary  com- 
mand of  it,  they  might  perhaps  be  suspected 
of  meaning  nothing.     But  Mr.  Thornbury  is 
more  explicit.     He  tells  us  that,  while  Tur- 
ner's '  enemies,  whether  his  rivals  or  those 
detractors  that  swarm,  small  and  poisonous  as 
gnats,  around  all  great  men,  blackened  and 
defamed  what  was  purely  good  in  him,'  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  vices  to  which  he  was 
really  addicted  (ii.  159) ;  and  of  those  vices 
he  proceeds  to  give  details  which  fully  justify 
him  in  saying  that  he  has  observed  Mr.  Bus- 
kin's charge,  *  Don't  try  to  mask  the  dark  side.' 
»I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  say  very 
much  for  Taraer's  moral  character.    A  selfish  I 


and  brooding  solitary  life,  and  natnrally  strong 
passions,  could  not  be  expected  to  lead  to  any- 
thing but  a  selfish  and  vicious  old  age.  Latteriv, 
Turner  resorted  to  wine  while  he  painted,  to 
rouse  his  imagination;  and  at  Chelsea,  I  fear,  be 
gave  way  to  bven  more  fatal  drinking. 

*  Nor  were  these  his  only  excesses.  He  woold 
often,  latterly,  1  am  assured  on  only  too  good 
anthority,  paint  l)ard  all  the  week  till  Saturday 
night ;  he  would  then  put  by  his  work,  slip  a 
five-pound  note  in  [sie]  his  pockety  button  it  se- 
curely up  there,  and  set  off  to  some  low  sailors' 
house  in  Wappiiig  or  Rotherhithe,  to  wallow  liU 
the  Monday  morning  left  him  free  again  to 
drudge  through  another  week.  A  blind^  Sam- 
son,  indeed  I — a  fallen  angel  forgetful  of  his  lost 
Paradise  I'—il  167,  168. 

We  should  not  have  copied  this  passage, 
but  that  it  has  already  been  so  often  quoted 
as  to  bo  generally  known.     In  so  far  as  we 
can  discover,  the  statement  as  to  Turner's 
'wallowing'  at  Wapping  has  been  received 
by  those  who  knew  him  with  astonishment, 
incredulity,  and  indignation.  One  of  the  roost 
eminent  among  his  brother  artists,  on  heariDg 
the  story,  thought  it  a  suflScient  refutation  to 
exclaim,  *Only  look  at  his  pictures!'    For 
ourselves,  since  no  authority  is  given  for  it, 
and  since  we  have  seen — as  in  the  cases  of 
Scott's  study,  Howard's  cat,  and  the  old  man 
of  Auchterless — that  Mr.  Thornbury  is  inca- 
pable of  reporting  the  simplest  fact  withont 
some  alteration,  we  hold  ourselves  entitled  to 
disbelieve  this  tale  until  it  comes  to  us  better 
accredited.     We  do  not  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  it ;  bul  it  will  be 
very  unlike  such  of  Mr.  Thornbury's  stories 
as  we  have  been  able  to  test  if  it  do  not  either 
vanish  altogether  when  investigated,  or  come 
out  of  the  trial  shorn  of  all  that  is  most  start- 
ling in  it.     But  supposing  it  all  true,  what  a 
principle  of  biography  is  Siis !    Are  the  Jives 
of  eminent  men  to  be  written  with  the  aid  of 
the  detective  police?    Turner's  professional 
character  is,  of  course,  public  property,  as 
the  literary  character  of  an  author  is.  But  to 
pry  into  the  private  conduct  of  a  man  just 
dead — conduct  with  which  the  world  has  no 
concern ;  which,  if  faulty,  he  had  the  decency 
to  hide,  and  of  which  the  exposure,  while 
discreditable  to  him,  can  be  of  no  benefit  to 
any  one — to  circulate  statements  which  he 
has  never  heard,  charges  which  he  has  had 
no  opportunity  of  answering,  and   all  this 
under  the  pretence  of  a  reverence  approach- 
ing to  idolatry — this  is  something  which  can- 
not be  too  severely  reprobated.     And  we  are 
sorry  to  say  that,  although  Mr.  Thornbury's 
book  is  an  extreme  example  of  such  outn^ 
there  have  been  of  late  too  many  biographies 
which  offend  in  the  same  manner.    Indeedi 
Turner  is  more  fortunate  than  many  others 
in  one  respect — that>  as  he  wrote  but  few 
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letters,  his  biographer  has  not  been  able,  like 
many  other  late  biographers,  to  thrust  on 
the  public  a  mass  of  correspondence  which, 
if  it  were  ever  to  see  the  light,  onglit  at  least 
to  have  been  withheld  until  it  could  be  pub- 
lished without  giving  pain  to  the  living  or 
exciting  bitter  thoughts  against  the  dead. 

It  is  a  favourite  doctrine  both  with  Mr. 
Rnskin  and  with  Mr.  Thornbury,  that  Turner 
was  deeply  wronged  by  the  world,  and  that 
on  the  world  his  faults  ought  to  be  charged. 
We  must  express  our  entire  disbelief  of  such 
a  theory.  We  had,  indeed,  trusted  that  it 
had  already  been  exploded  by  Leslie's  well- 
known  remarks  on  Mr.  Ruskin  ;*  but  here  we 
have  again  the  old  complaint,  with  the  odd 
variation  that  the  idea  of  Turner's  unsocia- 
bility, which  had  been  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Ruskin  as  a  proof  of  his  having  been 
grievously  injured  by  the  world,  is  now — 
after  Leslie's  refutation  of  it — described  by 
Mr.  Thornbury  as  a  base  and  malignant  in- 
vention of  his  enemies ! 

In  truth,  few  men  have  been  more  success- 
ful than  Turner ;  and  his  success  was  early, 
unbroken,  and  increasing  to  the  very  end. 
The  son  of  a  very  small  tradesman,  he  re- 
ceived an  education  which,  although  scanty, 
might  have  been,  turned  to  greater  account, 
if  he  had  been  disposed,  like  multitudes  of 
men  less  favourably  started  in  life,  to  follow 
it  up  by  *e(^-education ;  f  at  all  events, 
whether  by  the  help  of  a  timely  legacy  or 
otherwise  (i.  53),  the  father  was  able  to  give 
him  as  good  an  education  in  art  as  England 
could  offer.  We  are  told  again  and  again 
that  early  sufferings  from  grasping  patrons 
and  dealers  in  art  made  him  distrustful ;  but 
in  reality  it  would  seem  that,  far  from  having 
had  worse  struggles  than  other  men  who 
have  risen  from  humble  beginnings,  he  must 
have  escaped  very  easily.  If  he  sold  his 
early  drawings  for  three  shillings  each,  the 

♦  *  Autobiographical  Recollections,*  i  201-6. 

t  Turner  was  a  man  of  keen  obeervation,  and  in 
one  sense  was  always  educating  himaelC  But  al- 
though he^  seema  to  have  read  a  good  deal  of  poe- 
try, his  literary  acquirements  were  always  very 
defective.  He  coum  never  spell ;  for  instance,  he 
writes  vnfe,  *  wAife  '  (ii  91).  His  penmanship,  too, 
was  probably  bad  :  for  it  is  clear  that  in  the  let- 
ters and  verses  which  are  printed  there  are  many 
naistakea.  And  Mr.  Thornoary  seems  to  have  been 
led  by  the  misspelling  of  an  autograph  codicil  into 
»  misstatement  as  to  his  will  at  vol  ii.  289,  where 
Jt  18  stated  that  Hannah  Danby  (whom  Mr.  Thom- 
bnry  elsewhere  eaWASUen,  ii  278)  was  *  appointed 
custodian  of  the  Turner  Gallery,  at  lOOt  a  year, 
with  50A  more  for  her  services.'  This  is  clearly 
nonsense.  But  on  turning  to  the  Appendix  (p.  41 4 J 
•  we  find  the  original  words  to  be  *one  hundrea 
••year  for  her  service,  and  fifty  pounds  for  her  as- 
sistance service  which  may  be  required  to  keep  the 
*wd  gallery  in  a  viewable  state.'  ^Assistanc* 
•eems  to  be  Turner's  way  of  spelling  assidtan^'*.' 


price  was  probably  as  much  as  could  have 
been  expected  by  a  boy  of  his  acje  and  con- 
dition. If  he  had  died  immediately  after 
having  executed  those  drawings,  they  would 
probably  have  never  fetched  more.  And  it 
was  by  the  small  earnings  of  his  youthful 
days,  as  a  draughtsman,  as  a  teacher,  and  as 
an  illustrator  of  topographical  books,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  maintain  himself,  until,  at  an 
unusually  early  age,  he  reached  the  first  place 
in  his  art,  and  obtained  the  highest  prices  for 
his  w^orks.  At  twenty-four,  he  was  ah  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Academy ;  *  at  twenty- 
seven,  a  full  Academician,  although  Mr. 
Thornbury,  while  he  abuses  others  fur  having 
been  slow  to  understand  him,  has  nothing  but 
violent  abuse  for  the  Academy  which  so  early 
showed  its  appreciation  of  his  merit  (See 
vol.  i.  p.  99.)  For  fifty  years  before  his  death 
he  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  land- 
scape-painter of  his  own  time,  at  least — for 
nothing  can  be  more  utterly  groundless  than 
the  fancy  which  has  lately  grown  up,  that 
Mr.  Ruskin,  a  few  years  before  the  painter's 
death,  was  the  first  to  discover  his  surpassing 
excellence;  and,  having  begun  the  world  with 
nothing,  he  left  property  the  amount  of  which 
is  very  inadequately  represented  by  the  ap- 
praiser's valuation,  of  140,000/.f  if  his  life 
was  not  happy,  its  unhappiness  did  not  arise 
from  any  want  of  public  encouragement 
Even  if  it  were  true  that  a  man  is  justified  in 
avenging  himself  for  early  sufferings  at  the 
hands  of  a  few  persons  by  unamiable  beha- 
viour to  a  different,  a  far  larger,  and  a  wholly 
innocent  set  of  persons  in  maturer  years,  wo 
do  not  think  with  Mr.  Thornbury  (i.  393) 
that  Turner  had  any  such  justification. 

Mr.  Thornbury  thinks  that  Turner  was  ill- 
used  by  the  nobility,  who  spent  their  money 
on  the  old  masters ;  and  that  the  first  true 
recognition  of  him  was  reserved  for  the  rich 
manufacturers  of  Birmingham  and  Manches- 
ter. But  we  find  ^him  employed  by  Lord 
Essex,  a  very  early  patron  ;  largely  employed 

*  We  need  not  say  that  it  is  mere  nonsense  wheo 
Mr.  Thornbury  writes  of  hina,  after  his  election  as 
A.R.  A,  '  Then  he  is  back  again  to  London  (sketeh- 
ing  the  Savoy  Chapel  in  gray)  perhaps  with  Gir- 
tin,  for  Dr.  Munro's  [i.  e.  Monro's]  half-a-crown 
a*dny  and  sapper,'  i.  867.  Dr.  Monro's  patronage 
was,  indeed,  most  kind  and  valuable  to  both  Tur- 
ner and  Girtin.  lie  set  before  them  good  models, 
directed  them  in  their  sketching  from  nature,  and 
paid  them  as  much  as  they  could  at  that  time  hart 
ffot  anywhere.  If  the  drawings  executed  for  him 
have  since  risen  in  value,  tliere  is  no  ground  for 
charging  him  with  niggardliness. 

f  *  Turner's  property,'  says  Mr»  Wornum,  '  was 
sworn  under  140,000/.,  his  pictures  being  appraised 
at  the  ordinary  value  of  such  effects.'  ('  Memoir/ 
XX.)  We  have  been  informed  on  good  authority 
that  the  pictures  and  drawings  bequeathed  to  the 
nation  may  alone  be  now  fainy  estimated jit  four 
hundred  thomand  pounds  I 
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by  Lord  Egremont,  whom  Mr.  Thorn  bury, 
with  his  usual  blundering  affectation  of 
knowledge,  particularises  a/>  *  Lord  Leconfield, 
the  third  Earl/  *  (i.  306,)  and  whom  ho  de- 
lights to  speak  of  as  a  man  of  *  rough '  and 
rustic  manners,  whereas  he  was  notoriously  a 
most  accomplished  and  polished  gentleman  ;f 
by  Sir  John  Leycester,  afterward  Lord  de 
Tabley;  by  Lord  Harewood,  Lord  Yarbo- 
rough,  by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  afterwards 
Buke  of  Sutherland,  and  we  believe,  by  his 
younger  son.  Lord  Ellesmere  (e.  g.  i.  268). 
To  us  this  appears  a  fair  amonnt  of  patron- 
age, if  we  consider  that  it  is  not  a  necessary 
duty  of  every  peer  to  buy  pictures;  that 
many  noblemen  have  not  the  means ;  that 
many  have  other  tastes,  equally  legitimate 
and  equally  expensive  ;  that  some  have  their 
galleries  full ;  that  some  prefer  other  classes 
of  art  'to  landscape,  which,  after  all,  is  not 
generally  regarded  as  the  highest  class.  And 
if  it  be  a  fact  that  the  hereditary  aristocracy 
leant  to  the  painters  of  long-established  re- 
putation, while  the  men  of  newly-acquired 
wealth  were  the  chief  patrons  of  contempo- 
rary artists,  surely  there  may  even  be  some- 
thing of  fitness  in  such  a  difference  of  taste 
and  such  a  division  of  patronage.  Mr. 
Thornbury's  abuse  of  the  nobility  for  their 
alleged  indifference  to  Turner,  therefore,  has 
hardly  more  of  reasonable  foundation  than 
his  assertion  that  Mt  was  the  Reform  Bill 
that  gave  birth  to  modern  art,  that  threw 
open  our  exhibitions,  and  that  originated  our 
galleries  of  modern  pictures.'  (i.  354.)  In 
what  manner  the  purchase  of  Turners  at 
1600,  1732,  2000,  2620,  and  3000  guineas  or 
pounds  each,I  is  connected  with  the  ten- 
pound  Franchise,  we  must  profess  ourselves 
unable  to  discover.  And  the  statement  that 
^  it  was  only  after  the  Refoiun  Bill  passed  both 
Houses,  that  national  pictures  were  treated  as 

*  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  present  owner  of 
Petworth  is  the  first  peripn  who  has  borne  this 
Ude^  ^ 

iAt  voL  ii.  p.  48,  the  notorious  *  Jack  Fuller  * 
the  atory  of  his  insulting^  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  dragged  m  without  any 
reason ;  and  he  is  described  as  a  *  boisterous  coun- 
try gentleman  of  the  Lord  Egremont  stamp  1"  As 
to  Lord  Egremont,  we  may  refer  to  the  article 
on  Leslie  in  this  review,  vol.  evil  A  friend 
writes  to  us—*  I  once  met  Turner  at  Lord  Egre- 
months  house  in  GrosTenor  Place,  as  long  ago,  I 
Uiink,  as  1829.  There  were,  so  far  as  I  recollect, 
iiz  or  seven  besides  the  host  and  myself;  but  Tan- 
ner is  the  only  one  of  whom  I  have  any  distinct 
remerotynmoe,  an  indication  of  his  power,  which 
strongly  impressed  my  boyish  mind :  for  at  that 
time  he  was  by  no  means  the  popular  hero  he  has 
BOW  beoMBe.* 

J  We  take  these  prices  from  roL  i.  pp.  282,  891  • 
vol.  ii.  pp.  408-6;  yet  Mr.  Thombury  elsewhere 
■peaks  of  1400/-  as  the  highest  price  given  for  one 
m  Tumer^s  pictures  since  his  death. 


national  property  and  thrown  open  to  the 
people'  (ii.  238),  is  simply  untrue;  for,  as 
Air.  Thombury  himself  has  elsewhere  stated, 
in  one  of  his  unacknowledged  appropriations 
from  Mr.  Wornum  (i.  304),  the  National 
Gallery  has  been* open  to  the  public  from  the 
time  when  it  was  founded  by  the  purchase  of 
Mr.  Angerstein's  pictures  in  the  spring  of 
1824. 

One  well-known  patron  of  art  there  is  on 
whom  Mr.  Thorn  bury  is  especially  severe- 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  whom  he  sometirues 
calls  Sir  John,  and  whose  birth  he  places  in 
1782,  *  seven  years  after  Turner,'  whereas  the 
j  real  date  was  1763  (ii.  60).    That  Sir  George 
Beaumont  did  not  encourage  Turner  in   hia 
early  days,  we  believe,  on  the  authority  of 
Leslie ;  and  the  reason  probably  was  that  bis 
taste  was  somewhat  *  conventional,'  and  not 
likely  to  discern  merit  of  a  daringly  novel 
kind.     But,  in  mitigation  of  our  author's  un- 
qualified scorn,  let  it  be  considered  that  he 
patronised    Constable,    notwithstanding    the 
diflference  of  their  views  on  art ;  that  he  pa- 
tronised  Girtin,   of    whose    genius    Turner 
showed  his  estimate  by  declaring  *  If  Girtin 
had   lived  I  should  have  starved '  (ii.  35) ; 
and  that,  however  conventional  his  taste  may 
have  been  in  art,  ho  will  be  remembered  in 
the  history  of  our  literature  as  one  of  the 
first  to  appreciate  the  most  wriconventional 
poet    of    his    age,   to   whom   he   remained 
through  life  a  familiar  and  munificent  friend. 
It   appears,   too,   that   after  all  Sir  George 
wished  to  buy  one  of  Turner's  pictures  when 
exhibited  (i.  297);  and  it  requires  a  more  im- 
plicit confidence  than  we  can  place  in  Tur- 
ner's judgment  to  say  that  the  painter  was 
right  in  refusing  to  sell  it. 

As  to  the  sale  of  Turner's  pictures,  the 
patrons  of  art  have  been  charged  with  blame 
which  they  do  not  deserve.  That  a  painting 
by  him  remained  unsold  was  often  not  for 
want  of  oflfers,  but  because  he  would  not  part 
with  it  at  any  price,  or  perhaps  because  the 
offer  was  not  made  precisely  at  the  right  mo- 
ment Thus  the  story — which,  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  is  told  by  Mr.  Ruskin — that  the 
*  Old  Tem^raire,'  when  exhibited,  could  not 
find  a  purchaser  at  160/.,  is  here  refuted  by 
the  evidence  of  a  gentleman  who  went 
straight  from  the  Academy  to  Turner's  house, 
and,  although  the  painter  admitted  that  it 
was  his  *two  hundred  guinea  size  only,'  in 
vain  offered  three  hundred,  and  even  begged 
him  *only  to  put  a  price  on  it.'*  And 
whereas  the  great  national  sin,  not  onlv  in 


♦  ii.  842.  Mr.  Thombury  adds  that  *in  1881  it 
had  been  mentally  placed  by  him  among  the  pio- 
tores  he  would  lenve  to  the  nation ;'  but  the  subject 
did  not  fall  in  Turner's  way  until  18S8.  and  the 
date  of  the  picture  wai  1889  (il  836).^  ^^ 
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Mr.  Thornbury's  estimation,  bat  seemingly 
in  ^that  of  Mr.  Jones  and  of  Turner  himself 
(ii.  245),  consisted  in  allowing  *The  Build- 
ing of  Carthage'  to  leave  the  exhibition 
unsold,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  especial 
prophet  of  Turner,  Mr.  Jluskin,  regards  that 
picture  as  *one  of  the  deepest  humiliations 
which  Turner's  art  ever  sustained' — as  be- 
longing to  an  altogether  mistaken  class,  *  ut- 
terly heartless  and  emotionless,  dead  to  the 
very  root  of  thought,'  and  so  forth  (Turner 
Gallery,  37;  Life,  i.  61).  In  Mr.  Ruskin's 
opinion,  therefore,  the  public  was  not  so  en- 
tirely wrong  *  Nay,  Mr.  Thornbury  himself, 
while  he  abuses  the  nobility  for  leaving  the 
pictures  of  Venice  to  find  a  market  among 
the  rich  men  of  Manchester  (i.  354,  ii.  239), 
charges  the  painter  with  'changing  and  per- 
verting Venice,'  and  *  never  appreciating  in 
the  right  way  the  poetry  of  its  Oriental 
Gothic  palaces'  (i.  237-322).  How  is  it 
possible  to  satisfy  writers  who  thus  contradict 
each  other  and  themselves! 

Mr.  Ruskin  tells  us  that  in  his  last  years 
Turner  suffered  cnielly  from  *  the  evil-speak- 
ing of  the  world,'  t.  e.  apparently  from  unfa- 
vourable criticisms  on  his  paintings  (*  Mod. 
Painters,'  v.  345).  To  the  same  effect  Mr. 
Thornbury  writes  that — 

*  About  1844  the  wits  (wits  are  ever  cruel) 
began  to  be  very  severe  on  the  poor  old  painter, 
of  whose  greatness  they  were  ignorant,  and 
whose  nobler  works  had  pleased  a  previous 
generation.  Turner  felt  terribly  their  cruelty 
and  ingratitude.  ...  It  was  as  if  an  ape 
of  St.  Helena  had  sat  down  to  write  a  Life  of 
H^poleon,  judging  him  only  from  his  daily  ob- 
servations of  him  in  that  island.'— ii.  196,  198. 

In  proof  of  this  he  quotes  from  *  Punch  ' 
— and  the  references  here  are  the  only  refer- 
ences that  we  have  observed  in  the  whole 
work— the  following  'attack  on  the  dying 
lion ' : — 

'Trundler,  R.A.,  treats  ns  with  some  magnifi- 
cent pieces. 

'  34.  A  Typhoon  bursting  in  a  Simoom  over 
the  Whirlpool  of  Maelstrom,  Norway ;  with  a 
ship  on  fire,  an  eclipse,  and  the  effect  of  a  lunar 
rainbow. 

*"0  Artl  how  vast  thy  mighty  wonders  are 
To  those  who  roam  upon  the  extraordinary 

deep ; 
Maelstrom,  thy  hand  is  here!" 

I^om  an  unpvhUehed  poem. 

'4.  (Great  Room.)  Hippopotamuses  at  play 
in  the  river  Scarnander. 

'1311.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
Shrimp.    (Seringapatam,  early  morning.) 

*  Mr.  Thomhury  states  that  *the  picture  was 
originally  painted  for  100/.  for  a  gentleman  who 
declined  to  take  it '  (L  S96).  This  is  incredible  : 
the  fact  probably  was  that,  as  in  another  case  (i. 
W),  1001.  were  paid  as  forfeit 


• "  And  can  it  be,  thou  hideous  imp, 

That  life  is,  ah  I  how  brief,  and  glory  but  a 


shrimp!" 


From  <vn  unpuhlisJisd  poem. 


'We  must  protest  against  the  Duke's  likeness 
here :  for  though  his  Grace  is  short,  his  face  is 
not  of  an  emerald-green  colour;  and  it  is  his 
coat,  not  his  boots,  which  are  vermilion ;  nor  is 
it  fair  to  make  the  shrimp  (a  blue  one)  taller 
than  the  conqueror  of  Assay e.  With  this  tri- 
fling difference  of  opinion,  we  are  bound  to  ex- 
press our  highest  admiration  of  the  work.  It  is 
the  greatest  that  the  English  school  of  quiet 
landscape  has  produced.  The  comet  just  rising 
above  the  cataract  in  the  foreground,  and  the 
conflagration  of  Tippoo's  widow  in  the  banyan- 
forest  by  the  sea-shore,  are  in  the  great  artist's 
happiest  manner.' — ^ii.  194^  195. 

No  doubt  much  of  art-criticism  was  then 
and  is  now  written  by  persons  alike  unac- 
quainted with  art  and  with  nature ;  even  Mr. 
Thornbury  himself  appears  to  have  been 
allowed  to  write  on  art  in  some  periodicals, 
and  Turner  must  have  had  to  bear  his  share 
of  ignorant  and  flippant  remarks.  But  as  to 
the  specimen  just  quoted,  we  must  say  that  it 
would  be  well  if  Mr.  Punch  had  never  been 
guilty  of  anything  more  unjust  or  more  ill- 
natured.  The  titles  of  the  supposed  pictures 
fall  short  in  oddity  of  those  by  which  Turner 
about  that  time  delighted  to  astonish  the 
visitors  of  the  Exhibition,  The  verses  are 
not  very  decidedly  worse  than  those  which 
he  used  to  quote  from  his  *  unpublished '  MS. 
The  descriptive  criticism  hardly  exaggerates 
the  strange  effects  which  he  then  crowded 
into  his  pictures ;  and  the  comical  hit  about 

*  quiet  landscape'  is  aimed  not  at  Turner,  but 
at  Mr.  Ruskin.  Nor  was  this,  or  more  serious 
unfavourable  criticism  of  the  same  date,  in- 
tended to  wound  the  great  artist's  feelings 
or  written  in  ignorance  of  his  better  works. 
It  was  not,  we  believe,  written  to  insult  him 
in  the  decay  of  his  powers,  but  because  the 
writers  supposed  him  to  be  wilfully  abusing 
those  powers;  not  because  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  *  Crossing  the  Brook,'  the  *  Polyphe- 
mus,' the  *Childe  Harold,'  or  the  *  f  6m^ 
raire,'  but  because  they  believed  that,  with 
the  ability  still  to  equal  these  master-pieces, 
he  preferred  to  produce  such   monsters   as 

*  The  Exile  and  the  Rock  Limpet,'  and  *  Tho 
Morning  after  the  Deluge — Moses  writing 
the  Book  of  Genesis.' 

In  addition  to  the  buyers  and  the  critics 
of  pictures,  there  were  two  other  classes  of 
persons  from  whom  it  is  said  that  Turner 
suffered  grievous  injustice, — ^the  engravers 
and  the  publishers  of  his  plates;  and  in  both 
cases  the  evidence  appears  to  us  to  show  that 
the  wrong  was  on  his  side.  As  to  the  pub- 
lishers and  printsellers,  it  is  enough  to  quote 
Mr.  Thornbury's  statements,  that,  *  regarding 
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them  as  Pharaohs,'  he  exacted  from  them  all 
that  he  could  get  (i.  398) ;  that,  when  publish- 
ing the  *  Liber  Studiorum '  on  his  own  account, 
he  refused  to  allow  them  the  usual  commis- 
sion (i.  274).  If,  therefore,  the  publishers  or 
the  dealers  met  him  in  something  like  his  own 
spirit,  we  cannot  wonder  or  greatly  blame 
them.  To  the  engravers  no  painter  was  ever 
so  much  indebted  :  the  best  skill  of  the  first 
artists  was  employed  on  his  plates;  they 
made  him  popular,  by  enabling  the  public  to 
see  in  their  clear  black  and  white  that  which 
the  ordinary  eye  could  not  discern  through 
the  peculiarities  of  his  handling,  and  the  per- 
plexing splendour  of  his  colours:  and  the 
freatness  of  his  obligations  to  them  is  proved 
y  Mr.  Thornbury^  frequent  statements 
(however  much  these  may  require  qualifica- 
tion) that  his  money  was  mainly  gained,  not 
by  his  pictures,  but  by  the  engravings  after 
them.  But  the  engravers  found  him  trouble- 
some beyond  all  other  painters,  by  the  altera- 
tions which  he  continually  made  during  the 
progress  of  their  plates;  alterations  which 
would  have  been  welcome,  if  intended  to 
bring  out  better  the  effect  of  the  originals, 
but  which  were  in  great  part  deviations  from 
these,  and  therefore  gave  just  ground  for  com- 
plaint, on  account  of  the  additional  and  un- 
reraunerated  labour  which  they  entailed. 
Yet,  we  are  told,  *  it  seems  to  be  a  general 
opinion  among  the  engravers  that  Turner 
disliked  them  as  a  body  (i.  406).  We  have 
not  space  for  the  discussion  of  his  quarrels 
with  engravers,  and  can  here  only  notice  the 
ill-natured  way  in  which  Mr.  Thornbury  loads 
one  of  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  W.  B.  Cooke, 
with  imputations  wholly  unwarranted  by  Mr. 
Thornbury *s  own  evidence — from  which  alone 
we  know  anything  of  the  matter. 

The  charge  of  fondness  for  money,  which 
has  been  generally  brought  against  lurner,  is 
fiercely  denounced  by  the  biographer,  while 
his  own  pages  contain  not  only  abundant 
proofs  of  it,  but  strong  assertions  of  it  by  Mr. 
Thornbury  himself.  Nor  is  the  impression 
produced  by  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  paint- 
er's life  to  be  effaced  by  such  counter-state- 
ments as  that,  although  Turner  never  gave  an 
invitation  to  dinner,  he  entertained  Mr.  Red- 
ding and  others  at  a  picnic  in  Devonshire, 
and  sometimes  paid  the  bill  of  a  whole  party 
at  Greenwich  or  Blackwall  (ii.  136,  208, 
216)  ;  that  he  once  gave  a  five-pound  note  to 
a  petitioner  whom  he  had  treated  roughly ; 
that  he  declined  to  receive  payment  of  a  bill 
for  600^. ;  or  even  by  the  story,  which  looks 
very  apocryphal,  that  he  advanced  *many, 
many  thousands — as  much  as  20,000/.'— to  a 
friend  who  was  in  difficulties,  and  long  after 
repeated  this  act  of  generosity  to  his  mend's 
.son — both  father  and  son  happily  living  to 


repay  him  (ii.  129),  although  the  advances 
had  been  made  anonymously,  and  the  elder 
gentleman  *  never  knew  who  was  his  beie- 
fector.'  For  such  fitftil  and  capricious  acts  of 
generosity  are  recorded  of  many  men  whom 
the  world  has  agreed  to  stigmatise  as  misers 
— of  the  sculptor  Nollekens,  for  example. 
Nor  can  we  even  agree  with  the  biographer's 
estimate  of  Turner's  intention  to  found  a 
hospital  for  decayed  artists — his  bequest  of 
*  140,000/.  to  the  nation  that  neglected  him' 
(ii.  34).*  We  need  hardly  say  that  his  pos- 
session of  such  wealth  is  a  proof  that  the 
nation  did  not  neglect  him;  and  it  really 
seems  necessary  to  remind  Mr.  Thornbury 
that  Turner  had  not  the  option  of  carrying 
the  money  out  of  the  world  with  him.  Nor 
can  we  think  it  admirable  that,  for  the  sake 
(as  is  asserted)  of  this  great  purpose,  he  was 
content  to  *  live  like  the  half-starved  steward 
of  a  miser's  property,'  to  *  let  his  house  grow 
into  a  den,'  and  to  bear  the  imputation  of 
avarice  (ii.  127-169).  Surely  it  would  have 
been  better  if  his  habits  of  life  had  been  made 
to  correspond  with  the  station  to  which  he 
had  raised  himself.  And  since  there  is  snch 
a  thing  as  avai-ice — since  the  self-denial  of  a 
miser  is  a  part  of  his  character,  whether  the 
object  of  his  hoarding  be  to  found  a  charity 
or  to  enrich  a  family — it  may  be  fairly  asked 
whether  charity  was  Turner's  primary  object, 
or  whether  he  did  not  (as  others  had  done  be- 
fore him)  delude  himself,  by  the  thought  of 
posthumous  benevolence,  into  the  indulgence 
of  a  passion  for  grasping  all  that  he  could 
get,  and  of  holding  it  all  so  long  as  life  should 
be  left  to  him.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  ha)^ 
been  the  slave  of  a  mania  for  accumulation 
and  retention,  without  any  intelligible  object 
— accumulation  and  retention,  not  of  money 
alone,  but  of  other  things.  Fond  as  he  was 
of  money,  he  was  unwilling  to  part  with  his 
pictures,  even  at  the  great  prices  which  tbey 
commanded.  On  the  sale  of  a  picture  be 
would  say,  *  I  have  lost  one  of  my  children 
this  week  ;'  and  when  his  works  appeared  in 
auction-rooms  he  often  bought  them  back. 
Yet  the  pictures  in  his  dingy  gallery  were  suf- 
fered to  go  to  wreck  for  want  of  care ;  and 
the  thirty  thousand  proof-impressions  which 
he  had  wrung  from  the  engravers  by  so  many 
special  agreements,  were  left  to  perish  by 
mildew  and  dirt  in  portfolios  which  were 
never  opened. 

That  Turner's  intentions  as  to  the  founda- 
tion of  a  charity  have  been  frustrated,  every 
one  knows.     His  will  was  disputed  by  the 

♦  We  have  already  seen  that  Mr.  Thornboiy 
speaks  as  if  this  intention  had  not  been  known 
until  after  Turner's  death  (ii.  126).  But  it  is  eke- 
where  ti-iily  said  that  *  it  was  known  full  thirty 
years  before/  (ii.  g^ied  by  VjUUV  IC 
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next  of  kin,  ou  the  plea  that  the  testator  was 
of  nnsonnd  mind.  That  plea  was  rightly 
overruled ;  but  the  documeDt  was  so  ill  drawn 
and  so  inconsistent  that  nothing  could  be 
made  of  it,  and  at  len^h  a  compromise  was 
agreed  on,  by  which  the  works  of  art  were 
secured  to  the  nation,  the  Royal  Academy* 
receiving  20,000^.  ;f  and  the  bulk  of  the  resi- 
due was  made  over  to  the  next  of  kin.  A 
writer,  who  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Thornbury, 
remarks  strongly,  and  with  justice,  on  *the 
large  alloy  of  baser  metal  than  usual*  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  will ;  on  the  condition 
that  two  of  Turner*s  pictures  should  be  hung 
between  two  celebrated  works  of  Claude, — a 
juxtaposition  which,  in  so  far  as  the  •  Car- 
thage' is  concerned,  is  not  generally  believed 
to  show  the  English  painter  as  victorious  ;J 
on  the  glorification  of  himself  by  a  statue  to 
be  erected  in  St.  Paul's  ;§  on  his  directions 
that  there  should  be  a  '  Turner'  Gallery,  a 
'Turner'  medal ;  and  that  the  charity  for  ar- 
tists should  be  styled  *  Turner's  Gift,'  as  if  the 
painter  wished  to  *  raise  his  patronymic  into 
a  historical  institution'  (ii.  301-3).  But  in 
addition  to  this  wo  may  observe  that  the  cha- 
rity, if  it  had  been  founded,  would  have  been 
somewhat  narrow  in  its  range.  It  was  to  be 
for  '  male  artists'  only,  as  if  Turner  considered 
that  women  were  disqualified  for  the  practice 
of  art  It  was  to  be  for  persons  of  '  lawful 
issue'  only ;  surely  a  very  needless  and  harsh 
limitation  when  applied  to  artists  themselves, 
however  necessary  such  a  rule  may  be  in  the 
case  of  persons  claiming  to  be  the  children  of 
artists  or  authors.  And,  further,  it  was  to  be 
for  men  *  born  in  England,  and  of  English 
parents  only'  (ii.  411).  Thus  it  would  have 
excluded,  not  only  foreigners  settled  in  Eng- 
land, and  among  them  the  unsuccessful  coun- 

♦Mr.  Thornbury,  finding  *Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake 
Knight,  P.R.A.,  and  John  Prescott  Knight,  R.A.,' 
named  together  in  a  decree  (ii  296),  supposes  the 
word  Knight  to  be  a  title  in  both  cases,  and  talks 
of  'Eastlake  and  Prescott'  (I),  il  299. 

t*Apoor  20,000/./ says  Mr.  Thornbury,  'goes 
to  the  Royal  Academy— a  body  already  groaning 
with  uaelesa  wealth'  (ii.  326).  But  that  this  money 
(in  receiving  which,  by  way  of  compromise,  we 
helieve  the  Academy  showed  great  moderation)  is 
*^  useless  will  appear  from  p.  47  of  the  same 
volume,  where  Mr.  Roberts  tells  us  that  *  the  inte- 
rest, 600/ ,  is  distributed  amongst  certain  old 
pwnters  not  members  of  the  Academy,  but  whose 
neoessities  are  luoh  as  to  compel  them  to  ask  cha- 
rity, in  annual  grants  of  60/.  each ;  so  that,  after 
f  11>  Tamer's  wish  has  in  some  measure  been  real- 
ised.' 

t  See  in  voL  iL  204,  the  extract  from  Leslie; 
*«o  Quart  Review,  xcviii. 

§  Mr.  Thornbury  would  have  had  the  statue  to 
'present  him  as  lashed  to  the  mast  of  a  vessel,  in 
^er  that  he  might  obseive  a  snow-storm  (L  886). 
•Btd  as  much  of  our  monumental  sculptore  is,  we 
^y  rejoice  that  there  is  nothing  so  outrageous 
••this. 


trymen  of  Roubiliac  and  ^Serres  and  Louther- 
bourg,  of  Cipriani  and  Schiavonetti, — of  Lely, 
Kneller,  Gibber,  Fuseli,  Zoflfany,  and  tbe  elder 
Cozens — but  natives  of  any  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish Islands,  except  England  ;  the  countrymen 
of  Wilson  and  Hugh  Williams,  of  Wilkie, 
Nasmyth,  and  tbe  Orcadian  Strange,  of  James 
Barry,  and  Banby.  It  would  bave  excluded 
natives  of  tbe  British  colonies,  like  Copley, 
West,  and  the  Nova-Scotian,  Newton ;  men 
born  in  England,  whose  parentage  was  not 
English  on  both  sides,  such  as  Nollekens, 
John  Cozens,  and  Leslie;  and  children  of 
English  parents  on  both  sides,  if  bom  out  of 
England.  These  limitations  would  have  been 
found  in  practice  to  operate  very  hardly ;  and, 
in  so  far  as  we  can  see,  they  were  laid  down 
without  any  reasonable  ground. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  statement  that  Turner,  *  with 
the  kindest  heart  and  the  noblest  intellect  of 
his  time,  never  met  with  a  single  word  or  ray 
of  sympathy  until  he  felt  himself  sinking  into 
the  grave'  (li.  168),  has  been  shown  by  Leslie 
to  be  ridiculously  untrue.  We  can,  indeed, 
believe  Mr.  Ruskin  when  he  writes,  *  My  own 
admiration  of  him  was  wild  in  enthusiasm, 
but  it  gave  him  no  ray  of  pleasure ;  he  loved 
me,  but  cared  nothing  for  what  I  said'  (*  Mod. 
Painters,'  v.  352)  ;•  but  it  must  not  be  in- 
ferred from  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Ruskin  that 
he  was  equally  indiflferent  to  the  society  of 
older  acquaintances  and  less  violent  admirers. 
There  were  those  who  felt  a  strong  regard 
for  Turner,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  sincere 
regard,  such  as  the  artists  Chan  trey,  Eastlake, 
Callcott,  Phillips,  Jones,  Hardwick,  Roberts, 
and  Boxall,  Mr.  Fawkes  of  Farnley  Hall,  Mr. 
Munro  of  Novar,  and  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Daniell, 
a  clergyman  of  great  taste  and  of  admirable 
skill  as  an  artist,  whose  name  may  be  remem- 
bered by  some  of  our  readers  in  connexion 
with  the  Lives  of  Edward  Forbes  and  Blanco 
White.  Although,  as  Leslie  says,  'nobody 
knew  where  or  how  he  lived'  (i.  201) — al- 
though, partly  from  constant  occupation  in 
his  art,  and  partly  (it  would  seem)  from  ca- 
price, he  did  not  appear  much  in  society,  yet 
this  was  not  for  want  of  invitations,-r*  which,' 
as  the  same  authority  tells  us,  'he  seldom 
even  answered,  but  appeared  at  the  table  of 

*  Turner  is  said  to  have  declared  to  one  person 
that  he  '  had  never  read  a  line  of  Ruskin/  and  to 
another,  '  The  man  puts  ideas  into  my  head  I  had 
never  thought  of.*  'These  two  stones/  says  Mr. 
Thornbury,  *  eontradict  each  other ;  it  is  impossible 
that  both  can  be  true,  and  unlikely  that  either  is 
so*  (ii  215)  But  (1)  the  stories  may  both  be  true, 
although  one  of  the  sayings  may  have  been  a 
'  mystification'  such  as  Turner  often  indulged  in ; 
(2),  without  having  '  read  a  line  of  Ruskio,*  he  may 
have  known  so  much  of  his  style  of  interpretation 
as  would  warrant  the  second  saying ;  or,  what  is 
most  likely,  (8),  the  sayines  may  be  reconciled  by 
supposing  some  interval  of  time  Dctween  th^^^  » 
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the  inviter  or  sot,  as  it  suited  hira'  (i.  204). 
All  agree  in  praising  him  as  a  remarkably 
pleasant  companion.  He  delighted  in  a  din- 
ner of  artists,  in  a  rough  excursion  on  the 
river,  and  at  the  luncheon  of  the  Academi- 
cians on  varnishing-days  '  he  was  the  life  of 
the  table'  (Leslie,  i.  201).  Of  a  different  kind, 
but  still  more  favourable  to  him,  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Mrs.  Wheeler,  daughter  of  an  artist 
named  Wells  Hi.  63-7).  She  tells  us  how 
Turner  weptat  ner  father's  death  (ii.  56),  and 
he  paid  the  same  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Chantrey.  In  evidence  of  his  feeling  for  Mr. 
Daniel,  we  have  heard  a  story  which  seems  to 
be  the  original  of  one  told  by  Mr.  Ruskin, 
and  after  him  by  Mr.  Thornbury  : — 

* "  One  of  roy  friends,". says  Mr.  Ruskin,  "had 
desired  to  possess  a  picture  which  Turner  would 
not  sell.  It  bad  been  painted  with  a  companion ; 
which  was  sold,  but  this  reserved.  After  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  had  passed.  Turner 
consented  to  part  with  it.  The  price  of  canvases 
of  its  size  haying,  in  the  mean  time,  doubled, 
questions  arose  as  to  what  was  then  to  be  its 

price.     *  Well,'  said  Turner,  *  Mr. had  the 

companion  for  so  much.  You  must  be  on  the 
same  footing.'  This  was  in  no  desire  to  do  my 
friend  a  favour,  but  a  mere  instinct  of  equity." ' 
— Mod.  Painters^  v.  846. 

To  us  it  appears  that  such  an  act,  unless 
prompted  by  tne  desire  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
studiously  disclaims  for  his  hero,  would  have 
been  a  proof  not  of  equity,  but  of  childishness. 
But  the  true  version  of  the  story  we  believe 
to  be  as  follows,  and  it  is  one  which  supplies 
an  intelligible  and  a  touching  motive  for  the 
painter's  conduct.  Mr.  Daniell  asked  Turner 
to  paint  a  picture  for  him,  and  named  200 
guineas  as  the  price  which  he  could  afford  to 
give.  The  commission  was  accepted  and  the 
work  was  admirably  executed,  but  in  the 
mean  time  Mr.  Daniell  had  died  in  the  East. 
For  a  long  time  Turner  refused  all  offers  for 
the  picture,  although  they  mounted  far  be- 
yond even  twice  the  sum  for  which  it  had 
been  bespoken.  *  No,*  he  said  ;  '  that  was 
Daniel I's  picture.  I  won't  part  with  it'  At 
last,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  a 
friend  whcT  already  possessed  a  picture  of  the 
same  size  by  him ;  but  Turner  insisted  that 
the  price  should  be  only  200  guineas,  because 
*  that  was  Daniell's  price.' 

It  is  strongly  in  favour  of  Turner  that 
all  the  chief  artists  who  knew  him  agree  in 
speaking  of  him  with  regard,  and  in  repro- 
bating Mr.  Thornbury's  book.  They  not 
only  reverence  his  genius,  but  entertain 
kindly  feelings  towards  him  as  a  man  ;  they 
deal  tenderiy  with  his  failings,  and  tell  stories 
of  his  unostentatious  bounty  to  poor  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,*  which,  in  our  opinion. 


.*  He  was  aasooiat^d  with  Chantrey  aod  Phillips 


are  more  creditable  to  him  than  the  acbeme 
for  immortalizing  himself  by  the  foundation 
of  a  charity  which  should  bear  his  name. 
Yet,  such  were  the  strange  contradictions 
mingled  in  him,  that  while  the  heartiness  and 
dcp3»  of  his  regard  for  his  friends  is  beyond 
all  doubt,  there  was  not  one  of  them  with 
whom  he  associated  on  the  footing  of  ordi- 
nary intimacy  ;  to  no  one  did  he  open  him- 
self— to  every  one  he  desired  to  remain  a 
mystery.  To  his  own  father  he  seems  to 
have  been  sincerely  attached ;  yet  he  made 
him  his  drudge, — his  gardener,  the  stretcher 
of  his  pictures,  the  doorkeeper  of  his  gallery ; 
and  when  the  prosperous  Academician  lived 
at  Twickenham,  the  poor  old  man  (if  we  may 
believe  Mr.  Thornbury)  was  left  to  trudge 
daily  to  his  duties  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  or 
to  bribe  a  market-gardener  with  a  glass  of 
gin  to  carry  him  *  up  in  his  cart,  on  the  top 
of  the  vegetables'  (i.  165).  It  is  altogether  a 
strangely  unsatisfactory  character. 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  an  early  love-affair, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  Turner's  letters  were 
intercepted  by  the  maiden's  'wicked  step- 
mother,' and  that  the  wrong  was  not  dis- 
covered until  too  late  (i.  70-7  i).  But  the 
details  of  this  story  are  so  hazy  that  we  can 
have  no  confidence  in  it ;  and,  unless  sonoe 
really  bad  means  were  used,  there  was  surely 
no  great  wickedness  in  the  attempt  to  stop  a 
love-correspondence  with  a  lad  of  nineteen, 
whose  worldly  means  were  limited  to  the 
prospects  of  a  very  uncertain  profession,  on 
which  he  had  hardly  entered.  And  we  may 
ask  what  is  the  world  to  come  to,  if  a  disap- 
pointment in  love  at  nineteen  be  admitted  as 
an  excuse  for  the  grievous  faults  of  a  life 
favoured  in  most  respects  by  extraordinary 
prosperity,  and  protracted  to  seventy-six  f 

If  Turner  was  not  happy,  the  cause  appears 
to  have  been  in  his  own  perverseness ;  to 
himself,  too,  is  to  be  attributed  the  failure  of 
his  designs  after  his  death.  By  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  few  pounds,  he  might  have  got  his 
will  so  framed  as  to  defy  all  assaults.  By  a 
reasonable  provision  for  his  relations — a  pro- 
vision limited  by  the  consideration  that  his 
wealth  was  of  his  own  earning,  and  that  a 
great  and  sudden  gift  of  riches  is  no  real 
blessing  to  persons  who  have  not  been  trained 
for  the  use  of  them — he  might  have  cut  off 
all  pretext  for  assailing  it.  Nay,  it  is  even 
possible  that,  by  requesting  some  competent 
friend  to  draw  up  a  modest  memoir  of  him, 
and  furnishing  the  necessary  information,  he 
might  have  saved  himself  from  the  worst  of 
his  posthumous  misfortunes — that  of  falling  a 
victim  to  such  a  biographer  as  Mr.  Thornbury. 

in  founding  that  exoelleot  charity,  Uie  Arttsti^ 
Benevolent  Inttitution,  of  which  he  became  a  trw- 
leei  Digitized  by  VjiJ^yiC 
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Perhaps  the  appearance  of  this  wretched 
book  may  be  the  means  of  calling  forth  some 
writer  qualified,  by  knowledge  of  the  man 
and  of  his  art,  to  investigate  the  truth  and  to 
tell  it  as  it  ought  to  be  told.  In  the  mean 
time  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a  reprint,  in  a 
more  accessible  form,  of  Mr.  Womnm's  brief 
but  sensible  and  judicious  sketch,  which  is  at 
present  only  to  be  obtained  in  connexion  with 
a  costly  folio  collection  of  engravings.  We 
need  not  now  enter  into  any  criticism  on 
Tamer's  art,  which  has  been  discussed  in  a 
recent  number  of  this  Review.*  That  he  is 
faultless,  no  one  will  maintain ;  although  the 
same  things  which  some  would  note  among 
his  faults  are  extolled  by  others  as  his  most 
transcendant  beauties.  JBnt  no  one  can  visit 
that  room  of  the  National  Gallery  in  which 
the  chief  part  of  his  great  bequest  is  now  dis- 
played— enabling  us  to  trace  him  from  his 
modest  beginnings  to  the  culmination  of  his 
first  style  in  the  *  Apuleia'  and  *  Crossing  the 
Brook;'  and  thence,  through  the  gorgeous 
period  of  the  *  Polyphemus'"  and  the  *  Tem6- 
raire,'  to  the  wild  maffnificence  of  his  de- 
cline— without  marvelling  at  the  originality, 
the  versatility,  the  untiring  industry,  the 
technical  skill  and  facility,  which  gave  being 
to  that  unequalled  collection.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  Turner's  honour,  nor  is  it  any  true 
tribute  to  his  merits,  that  other  men  who 
before  him  won  high  fame  in  art  and  pointed 
out  the  way  to  him  should  be  disparaged. 
Let  Claude  and  the  Poussins,  Rnysdael  and 
Cuyp,  Hobbima,  Vandevelde,  Canaletti,  and 
Wilson,  keep  the  honours  which  the  world 
has  until  now  been  glad  to  pay  them ;  let  it 
be  owned  that  without  them  Turner  would 
not  have  become  what  he  was ;  that  in  his 
rivalry  of  them  he  has  often  failed  to  equal 
them ;  but  in  variety  and  reach  of  genius,  in 
poetical  spirit,  in  the  representation  of  light, 
and  air,  and  space,  of  the  storm  and  the  sun- 
shine, of  the  restless  sea  and  the  ever- 
changing  clouds,  he  has  far  surpassed  them 
all. 


Art.  VI. —  1.  Dictionary  of  the  Indian 
Idands.  By  John  Crawfurd,  F.R.G.S. 
.London,  1859. 

2.  Java  ;  or.  How  to  manage  a  Colony,  By 
J«  W.  B.  Money,  Barrister-at-Law.  Lon- 
don, 1861. 

3.  The  Indian  Archipelago  :  its  History  and 
I'ment  State.    By  Horace  St  John. 

*•  ^ieport  of  Her  Majesty's   Secretaries  of 

*  No.  ozovi.,  Art  ir. 


Legation^    No.   4.       Presented    to    both 
Houses  of  Parliament     1 861 . 

5.  A  Visit  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  By 
Sir  John  Bowring,  LLD.,  F.R.S.,  late 
Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  H.B.M.  Plenipo- 
tentiary in  China,  Ac.     London,  1859. 

6.  The  Singapore  Free  Press. 

A  TKW  years  ago  great  interest  was  felt  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago  as  the  theatre  of  a  very 
remarkable  enterprise.  A  private  individual 
had  formed  the  strange,  and,  it  was  thought, 
the  chimerical  project  of  establishing  an 
ascendancy  in  a  portion  of  the  largest  island 
of  the  Indian  Seas,  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing a  radical  change  in  the  pursuits  of  an 
aboriginal  race,  reclaiming  it  from  piracy, 
and  instructing  it  how  to  acquire  property 
with  less  effort  than  was  required  to  wrest  it 
from  others.  Sir  James  Brooke,  the  Rajah 
of  Sarawak,  if  he  has  not  yet  fully  accom- 
plished all  that  his  philanthropic  scheme  em- 
braced, has  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
noble  work  to  which  he  addressed  himself. 
He  has  planted  the  germ  of  European  civili- 
zation in  the  least  known  island  in  the  world, 
accustomed  a  portion  of  its  people  to  a  steady 
dispensation  of  justice,  and  made  the  name  of 
England  respected  among  fierce  and  lawless 
races. 

The  Portuffuese,  the  Dutch,  the  Spanish, 
and  the  English  govemn^ents  have  all  pos- 
sessed at  different  times  important  trading 
establishments  in  this  archipelago  of  free- 
booters. Several  considerable  islands  have 
long  been  in  their  possession,  and  the  seats  of 
settled  government  Java  has  attained  a 
high  but  peculiar  civilization.  Sumatra  has 
not  yet  felt  the  influence  of  European  inter- 
course, except  on  a  small  portion  of  its 
coasts.  Of  the  interior  of  Borneo,  scarcely 
anything  is  known ;  but  there  have  long 
been  important  settlements  on  its  shores. 
The  group  of  the  Philippines,  exhibiting 
many  interesting  features,  has  received  the 
civilization  of  that  great  power  of  the  six- 
teenth century  which,  planting  a  foot  in 
either  hemisphere,  bestrode  the  worW  like  a 
colossus.  The  Moluccas,  the  almost  fabled 
land  of  spices,  still  own  the  sway  of  a  remote 
nation  of  merchants;  while  Great  Britain, 
hitherto  diverted  by  her  vast  enterprises  in 
continental  India,  and  perhaps  disdaining  the 
comparatively  insignificant  temptations  pre- 
sented by  the  islands  of  the  intertropical  seas, 
has,  by  her  settlement  at  Singapore,  by  the 
generous  encouragement  which,  on  the  first 
achievement  of  tiis  great  successes,  she 
afforded  to  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  and 
recently  by  her  occupation  of  Labuan,  evinced 
a  determination  to  extend  her  commercial 
and  political  relations  into  regions  which  have 
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been  hitherto  considered  the  appanage  of  a 
email  European  power,  to  whose  influence 
they  have  been  almost  exclusively  left. 

We  propose  to  take  a  survey  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  principal  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  their  productions,  com- 
merce, and  governments,  believing  that  their 
importance  will  from  year  to  year  become 
more  highly  appreciated,  and  that  they  are 
rapidly  acquiring  a  value  in  European  estima- 
tion far  greater  than  they  have  hitherto  pos- 


The  Eastern  Archipelago  extends  over  a 
space  of  more  than  8000  miles,  and  consists 
of  an  immense  labyrinth  of  islands,  among 
which  are  at  least  twenty  countries  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  one  which  nearly  equals 
Europe  in  extent.  This  cluster  of  islands  and 
islets,  scattered  in  irregular  profusion  oVer 
the  Southern  Ocean,  is  supposed  by  some 
geologists  to  consist  of  the  fragments  of  a 
vast  continent  which  has  been  broken  up  by 
some  mighty  convulsion  of  nature  in  ages  far 
beyond  the  historical  era ;  but  whether  it  is 
composed  of  the  dibris  of  a  former  continent, 
or  whether  a  multitude  o€  islands  have  arisen 
slowly  from  the  deep,  is  a  problem  which  no 
one  has  yet  satisfactorily  solved.  Com- 
mencing at  the  further  extremity  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  this  wonderful  archipelago  stretches 
eastward  far  into  the  Pacific,  uirough  60 
degrees  of  longitude,  while  in  breadth  it  ex- 
tends through  31  degrees  of  latitude.  It 
comprises  islands,  and  groups  of  islands,  in- 
habited by  races  differing  widely  in  character. 
It  is  not  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  heat. 
The  air  is  cooled  by  constant  currents ;  and 
the  monsoons,  in  meir  regular  recurrence, 
purify  the  atmosphere,  and  disperse  the  pesti- 
lential miasma  generated  by  a  fierce  sun  in 
forests  and  swamps  which  remain  in  a  state 
of  primitive  nature.  Abundant  rains  fertilize 
the  soils,  and  produce  a  magnificence  of  vege- 
tation which  no  country  but  Brazil  can  rival ; 
and  it  has  been,  and  still  to  some  extent  con- 
tinues, the  theatre  of  prodigious  volcanic 
action,  to  which  it  owes  much  of  its  unrival- 
led beauty  and  fertility ;  for  ashes  and  scoria, 
if  they  blast  and  destroy  for  a  time  the 
loxuriant  tropical  flora,  afterwards  constitute 
the  basis,  and  become  the  cause,  of  a  most 
exuberant  vegetation.  In  Java  there  are 
forty-six  volcanic  peaks,  twenty  of  which  still 
occasionally  emit  vapour  and  flame.  The 
whole  archipelago,  indeed,  forms  part  of  a 
great  volcanic  area  extending  into  the  very 
centre  of  Asia.  These  eruptive  forces  must 
have  operated  in  remote  ages  with  inconceiv- 
able violence,  detaching  masses  of  land  from 
the  continent,  shattering  islands  into  frag- 
ments, and  throwing  the  whole  into  disorder. 
Of  the  fearful  energy  with  which  these  sub- 


terranean forces  have  manifested  themselves, 
even  in  modern  times,  the  great  eruption  of 
Tomboro,  in  the  island  of  Sumbawa,  about 
200  miles  ftom  the  eastern  extremity  of  Java, 
is  a  notable  example.  In  1815  this  volcano, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
smouldering  activity,  burst  forth  with  the 
most  tremendous  violence  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  did  not  cease  to  eject  lava  antil 
July.  The  sound  of  the  incessant  explosions 
was  heard  in  Sumatra,  distant  970  geogra- 
phical miles  in  a  direct  line ;  and  at  Temate, 
in  the  opposite  direction,  at  a  distance  of  720 
miles.  Out  of  a  population  of  12,000  in  the 
province  of  Tomboro,  only  twenty-six  indivi- 
duals survived.  On  the  side  of  Java,  the 
ashes  were  carried  to  a  distance  of  800  miles, 
and  217  towards  Celebes;  and  the  floating 
cinders  to  the  westward  of  Sumatra  formed  a 
mass  two  feet  thick,  and  several  miles  in  ex- 
tent, through  which  ships  with  diflSculty 
forced  their  way.  The  finest  particles  were 
transported  to  the  islands  of  Amboyna  and 
Banda,  800  miles  east  from  the  site  of  the 
volcano ;  and  the  area  over  which  the  vol- 
canic effects  extended  was  1000  English  miles 
in  circumference,  including  the  whole  of  the 
Molucca  Islands,  Java,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  Celebes,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo.* 

But  what  are  the  true  boundaries  of  this 
great  archipelago  ?  Geographical  science 
is  somewhat  arbitrary  in  its  classification. 
Where  is  the  line  of  demarkation  to  be  drawn 
if  there  is  none  apparently  traced  by  nature 
between  the  different  groups  ranging  from 
Cejlon  to  New  Guinea?  For  even  Ceylon, 
it  has  been  recently  suggested,  possesses  far 
more  afiinity  with  the  islands  to  the  east  than 
with  the  continent  of  which  it  would  seem, 
from  its  position,  to  have  once  formed  a  part 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  in  his  admirable  and 
exhaustive  work  on  this  beautiful  island,  con- 
siders it  erroneous  to  regard  it  as  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  great  Indian  mountain-chain,  al- 
though he  admits  that  in  its  geological  ele- 
ments there  is  a  similarity  between  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  India  and  the  elevated  por- 
tions of  Ceylon,  while  stating  that  there  are 
many  important  particulars  in  which  the  spe- 
cific differences  are  irreconcilable  with  the 
notion  of  any  previous  continuity.  The  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  island,  it  is  said,  suggest  a 
distinction  between  it  and  the  Indian  conti- 
nent. Without  at  present  discussing  this  in- 
teresting subject,  we  may  observe  that  th^ 
climatic  conditions  arising  from  the  insular 
character  of  the  country,  and  the  consequent 
exposure  to  the  influence  of  the  sea,  mav  go 
far  to  account  for  most  of  the  specific  differ- 
ences between  its  flora  and  that  of  the  conti- 

*  See  LyelFs  '  Prineiples  of  Geology/  eh.  xv. 
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nent  of  India ;  and  that  if  it  possesses  some 
botanical  affinities  with  islands  of  the  further 
east,  they  may  bo  accounted  for  by  atmo- 
spherical influences  Thus  the  nutmeg  and 
the  mangostein,  two  plants  peculiar  to  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  have  been  introduced 
with  singular  success  at  Ceylon,  while  their 
cultivation  has  entirely  failed  in  Bengal.  The 
true  cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  again,  is  not  a  na- 
tive plant  of  any  island  of  the  Asiatic  archi- 
pelago ;  but  most  of  the  large  islands  produce 
a  small  species  of  little  value,  although  Cey- 
lon cinnamon  has  been  cultivated  with  success 
in  Java  and  in  the  British  settlements  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca.  We  must,  therefore,  re- 
serve for  future  considerstion  Sir  Emerson's 
theory  that  this  island,  separated  from  the 
Indian  continent  only  by  a  narrow  strait, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  a  geo- 
graphical circle,  possessing  within  itself  forms 
whose  allied  species  radiate  far  into  the  tem- 
perate regions,  as  well  as  into  Africa,  Austra- 
lia, and  the  isles  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

But,  whatever  may  be  its  natural  bounda- 
ries, the  archipelago,  if  its  islands  were  com- 
bined, would  undoubtedly  constitute  a  mass 
of  land  forming  the  Terra  Australis  which  an- 
cient geographers  imagined  to  exist,  and 
which  they  conceived  necessary  for  the  ba- 
lance of  the  world.  The  Eastern  Archipelago 
is,  however,  limited  by  modern  geography  to 
the  boundaries  before  indicated  ;  and  if  the 
disruptive  forces  in  these  regions  have  been 
formerly  predominant,  the  creative  and  con- 
structive power  is  now  the  most  active.  The 
zoophyte  is  adding  silently  and  incessantly 
to  the  number  of  these  island-groups ;  coral- 
reefs  are  constantly  emerging  from  the  wa- 
ters ;  seeds  deposited  by  birds,  or  wafted  by 
winds,  quickly  vegetate  ;  verdure  spreads  over 
the  waste  ;  and  paira- trees  rise  in  tufted  groves, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  from  the  ocean.  The 
hidden  but  ever  active  energy  of  the  coral- 
insect  makes  the  navigation  of  the  archipe- 
lago exceedingly  difficult,  for  charts  and 
soundings  do  not  long  form  safe  guides  where 
an  unseen  power  is  always  at  work,  reducing 
the  depth  of  seas,  and  converting  water  into 
dry  land. 

The  intercourse  between  continental  Asia 
and  the  islands  of  the  archipelago  dates  from 
a  very  remote  period.  Their  rare  products 
were  in  request  in  China  and  India  long  be- 
fore they  were  heard  of  in  Europe.  Camphor 
and  spices,  two  of  the  most  esteemed  produc- 
tions of  these  islands,  were  used  by  the  Chi- 
nese two  thousand  years  ago;  the  one  for 
diffusing  an  aromatic  fragrance  through  their 
temples,  the  other  as  indispensable  condiments 
in  their  feasts.  A  Hindoo  empire  long  flour- 
ished in  Java,  where  many  magnificent  ruins 
still  attest  its  duration  and  greatness.    The 


Arabs  subsequently  gained  a  footing  there,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  islands  of  the  archipelago, 
and  gradually  supplanted  the  religion  and  go- 
vernments of  India.  The  Malays  are  now  the 
dominant  race,  and  they  have  reduced,  where 
it  was  possible,  the  aboriginal  population  to 
slavery.  The  Malay  kingdoms  have  general- 
ly perished ;  but  the  Malay  people  remain, 
and  constitute  the  most  energetic  portion  of 
the  inhabitants,  possessing  virtues  which,  de- 
veloped by  a  firm  and  beneficent  government, 
might  raise  them  high  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion. ^ 

Although  tke  piratical  system  has  received 
a  severe  check,  and  may  be  considered  as  de- 
stroyed in  some  of  its  former  haunts,  it  is  still 
in  full  operation  elsewhere.  On  the  north- 
west coast  of  Borneo,  the  Dayaks  have  been 
reduced  to  order,  but  the  Malays  in  other 
parts  of  the  archipelago  still  carry  on  their  de- 
predations :  much,  therefore,  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  seas  are  completely  cleared 
of  these  lawless  freebooters.  The  Malay  pi- 
rates have  had 'their  apologists  in  England;* 
and  an  outrageous  system  of  robbery  on  the 
high  seas  was  assumed  to  be  only  a  war  of 
tribes,  originating  in  an  imperfect  civilization. 
Although  their  power  has  been  broken,  and 
their  numbers  have  been  considerably  dimi- 
nished, their  deeds  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the 
modern  history  of  the  archipelago,  that  we 
shall  concisely  describe  them  and  their  sys- 
tem. 

Piracy  seems  to  be  the  normal  condition 
of  a  people  in  a  certain  state  of  civilization, 
inhabiting  islands  or  the  indented  coasts  of 
maritime  countries.  The  Archipelago  of 
Greece  swarmed  with  pirates  when  Rome  was 
in  the  zenith  of  her  power  ;  and  it  required 
all  the  energy  and  ability  of  Pompey  to  ex- 
terminate the  hordes  which  had  become  the 
nuisance  of  the  civilized  world.  The  career 
of  some  of  those  remote  ancestors  on  whose 
blood  we  pride  ourselves  in  England,  would 
not,  we  fear,  bear  a  very  rigorous  scrutiny. 
The  Mediterranean  in  modem  days  has  exhi- 
bited a  piratical  power,  with  which  regular 
governments  held  a  quasi-diplomatic  inter- 
course, and  to  which  they  even  paid  a  spe- 
cies of  black-mail.  The  Malay  pirates  exist 
under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  and  are 
exposed  to  the  same  temptations  as  the  vik- 
ings of  Europe  when  they  issued  from  creeks 
and  bays  to  prey  upon  defenceless  traders, 
sack  peaceful  villages,  and  even  considerable 
towns.  The  Malays  do  in  their  generation, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  what  these  heroes 
of  history  did  in  the  fifth. 

*  Our  readers  will  remember  the  perseveringpar- 
liamentary  attacks  upon  Sir  James  Brooke  in  re- 
ference to  this  suljeot,  and  the  deaunoiaUpna  of 
Exeter  Hall.  ^  Digitized  by  \jUCrgTC 
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To  a  needy  and  energetic  people,  with  no 
higher  law  than  force,  and  no  recognised 
standard  of  nnorals,  the  temptation  to  piracy 
must  be  irresistible.  The  wealth  of  the  world 
daily  passes  along  their  shores.  Ships  freight- 
ed with  the  commodities  and  luxuries  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  are  often  becalmed  in  lagoons, 
or  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of  shoals  and 
islands,  from  which  they  can  discover  no  es- 
cape. The  natural  character  of  the  Malay 
adds  force  to  other  strong  inducements  to  rob. 
Piracy  is  not  merely  a  habit ;  it  is  a  passion. 
The  organisation  of  a  community  for  this  pur- 
pose is  as  formidable  as  it  is  complete.  High 
up  the  stream  of  some  beautiful  river,  pre- 
senting the  most  enchanting  scenery,  the 
banks  exhibiting  pictures  of  Arcadian  simpli- 
city and  primitive  innocence,  are  moored  fleets 
of  boats,  waiting  for  the  well-known  signal  to 
put  to  sea.  The  vessels  are  built  to  subserve 
the  exact  purpose  for  which  they  are  intend- 
ed :  the  largest  are  100  feet  in  length,  with 
a  proportionate  beam,  carry  a  gun  in  the 
bow,  swivels  on  each  broadside,  and  are  pro- 
pelled by  sixty  or  eighty  slaves;  others,  draw- 
ing only  a  few  inches  of  water,  are  designed 
to  approach  as  swiftly  as  the  swoop  of  a  hawk, 
and  to  board  some  unsuspecting  ship  before 
her  crew  can  make  any  preparation.  The 
platforms  of  the  larger  prahus  are  crowded 
with  men  who,  at  the  prospect  of  a  fight,  ge- 
nerally deck  themselves  in  scarlet ;  and  the 
spectacle  is  said  then  to  be  eminently  military 
and  imposing :  the  brass  guns  glitter  on  the 
bows,  spears  and  double-handed  swords  gleam 
in  the  sun  ;  the  fighting  men  often  appear  re- 
splendent in  steel  armour,  and  their  courage 
is  animated  by  the  beating  of  drums  and 
gongs.  A  defenceless  trader  has  little  hope 
of  escape  from  such  formidable  enemies. 

It  is  not  the  mere  hope  of  plunder  that  in- 
spires the  Dayak  of  Borneo  in  his  expeditions, 
but  a  singular  passion  has  long  prevailed  for 
the  possession  of  human  heads.  A  Dayak  is 
not  considered  an  eligible  suitor  until  he  has 
presented  his  mistress  with  one  ;  and  the 
possessor  of  several  is  said  to  be  readily  dis- 
tinguishable by  his  proud  and  lofty  bearing. 
Heads  are  displayed  in  the  most  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  houses,  and  might  at  first  be 
supposed  to  be  those  of  a  long  line  of  ances- 
ters.  One  house,  belonging  to  a  Dayak  chief, 
was  found  to  be  a  perfect  Golgotha,  contain- 
ing 600  human  skulls,  which  had  descended 
as  heir-looms  for  generations.  The  origin  of 
this  singular  passion  is  a  belief  that  the  per- 
sons whose  heads  are  thus  obtained  will  be 
the  slaves  of  their  possessor  in  a  future  state; 
they  have  become  even  articles  of  com- 
merce, prized  in  proportion  to  the  dignity 
of  their  former  owners ;  but  the  heads  of  wo- 
men and  children  are  as  eagerly  sought  as 


those  of  men.  Whole  families  are  slangh- 
tered  for  the  human  spoil ;  and  such  is  the 
ferocious  character  that  this  horrible  passion 
has  impressed  on  some  of  the  tribes,  that  a 
chief  has  been  heard  to  declare  that  if  any 
one  of  his  people  met  his  own  father  in  a 
head-hunting  expedition  he  would  undoubt- 
edly kill  him. 

That  portion  of  the  archipelago  which  has 
been  the  most  vigilantly  watched  by  the 
cruisers  of  civilised  governments  has  been 
nearly  cleared  of  piratical  prahus;  but  among 
the  multitude  of  small  islands,  and  in  sevcrsd 
rivers,  they  still  swarm,  and  inflict  serious  in- 
jury on  commerce.  As  the  crews  are  gene- 
rally massacred,  nothing  is  ever  heard  of  these 
vessels,  and  their  loss  is  probably  often  attri- 
buted to  shipwreck  when  they  have  been  pil- 
laged and  burned  by  the  pirates  of  the  East- 
ern Seas.  The  gradual  introduction  of  trade 
will  prove  the  most  effectual  measure  of  sup- 
pression, and  its  influence  in  Sarawak  in 
changing  the  character  of  the  people  is  most 
encouraging  and  satisfactory.  The  piratical 
system  of  the  archipelago  might  now  be  easily 
crushed.  Officers  of  Sarawak,  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  habits,  language,  and  haunts  of 
these  people,  could  point  out  the  proper  loca- 
lities for  operations  and  direct  the  appropriate 
punishment.  The  vigilance  of  the  Rajah  of 
Sarawak  is  necessarily  confined  to  his  own 
coasts.  A  fleet  of  ten  formidable  piratical 
prahus  still  pays  an  annual  visit  to  these  wa- 
ters, but  prudently  avoids  an  encounter  with 
the  forces  of  the  English  Rajah,  and  passes  on 
to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the  neighbour- 
ing seas  and  the  Dutch  settlements  in  their 
vicinity ;  but  it  is  said  that  Sir  James  Brockets 
representative  is  about  to  look  out  for  their 
next  annual  visit,  and  that  he  fully  expects  to 
give  a  good  account  of  them. 

The  Governments  of  Holland,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain,  all  of  whom  have  important  in- 
terests at  stake,  have  of  late  directed  much  of 
their  attention  to  these  countries.  The  inte- 
rest of  England  is  confined  to  the  develop- 
ment of  her  trade ;  since,  with  the  exception 
of  the  small  island  of  Labuan,  and  of  Singa- 
pore, she  possesses  no  territory  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  In  commercial  importance,  al- 
though not  in  size,  the  island  of  Java,  ranks 
first  m  the  Oriental  Archipelago.  The  coun- 
try to  which  it  bears  the  nearest  resemblance 
in  beauty  of  aspect  is  perhaps  Italy,  and  it 
must  always  possess  an  interest  for  England, 
as  she  ruled  it  for  six  years.  It  received  from 
her  an  improved  revenue  system  ;  and  an  im- 
pulse  was  communicated  to  industry,  which 
was  beginning  to  produce  great  results,  when, 
by  the  arrangements  of  the  peace  of  1815, 
the  island  was  restored  to  Holland.  Tlie 
name  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  its  Governor,  is 
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still  pronounced  with  reverence  in  Java  by 
many  who  knew  hiuQ  in  their  youth.  The 
area  of  Java  is  rather  less  than  that  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  its  length  is  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Its  breadth  varies  from  56  to  136  miles: 
therefore  no  part  of  its  interior  is  very  distant 
from  the  sea.  The  popnJation  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  has  doubled  itself  in  twenty 
years.  It  is  irregularly  distributed,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  cultivable  surface  is  uninha- 
bited. The  faith  of  the  entire  people  is  now 
Mahomedan. 

Java  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a 
chain   of   mountains,  which   are  nearest  to 
its  southern  shore.       The  island  is   proba- 
bly  of    volcanic   origin,   the   great    Asiatic 
chain  which  extends  down  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula terminating  there.      It  possesses,  like 
other   volcanic  countries,   neither  iron   nor 
gold.*     The  fertility  of  its  soil  is  extraordi- 
nary: the  island  is  therefore  eminently  an 
agricultural  one.     The  heat  of  the  coasts  is 
great,   but  frost   is   not  uncommon   on  the 
mountains.     The  capital  is  unfavourably  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a  pestilential  swamp  ; 
but  the  mortality,  which  is  inevitable  from  its 
position,  is  probably  compensated,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Dutch  Government,  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  the   approach  and  by  its  security. 
The  flora  of  Jav^  is  varied  and  magnificent; 
but  as  few  of  the  plants  are  deciduous,  the 
country  presents  always  nearly  the  same  ap- 
pearance, being  clothed  with  a  brilliant  and 
unchanging  verdure.    The  vegetation  struck 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles  when  he  first  visited  the 
island   as  'fearful.'      Mountains   10,000  feet 
high  are  cultivated  half  way  to  their  summits. 
On  the  coasts  palms  and  bananas  conceal  the 
marshes  and  jungles  from  whxh  they  spring. 
Rising  gradually,  the  country  then  assumes 
a  more  varied  surface,  and  at  the  height  of 
1000  feet,  ferns  preponderate   with  a  thick 
growth  of  bamboo.    To  these  succeed  forests 
of  tall  and  spreading  fig-trees ;  ferns  then  in- 
crease in  size ;  orchideous  plants  of  rare  beauty 
are  intermingled  with  the  exuberant  vegeta- 
tion, and  fig-trees  are  succeeded  by  the  oak 
and  the  laurel.     In   the  region  above,  the 
trees  are  dwarfed,  their  tropical  character  dis- 
appears, and  heaths  and  conifer®,  with  cryp- 
togaraous  plants,  abound.     The  ferns  then 
become  diminutive,  and  mosses  and  lichens 
denote  an  almost  alpine  temperature.     With 
a  range  of  climate  between  the  tropical  and 
the  temperate  zones,  Java  produces  all  the 
fruits  and  cereals  of  Europe  and  Asia.    The 
v^etable  wealth  of  the  island  is  therefore  im- 
mense.   Six  zones  exist,  each  of  which  yields 
m  rich  abundance  its  peculiar  productions. 

*  A  Httle  iron  has  been  discovered,  but  so  dif- 
<QMd  in  the  soil  that  it  is  uaelean 


Rice,  maize,  cotton,  coflFee,  sngar,  tobacco,  in- 
digo, pepper,  the  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  sago, 
wheat,  the  potato,  and  almost  every  other  Eu- 
ropean vegetable  thrive  luxuriantly.  Fruits  of 
exquisite  flavour  abound,  and  flowers  of  unima- 
ginable beauty  load  the  atmosphere  with  per- 
fume. 

*  Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  are  found, 
Tbat  proudly  rise  or  humbly  court  the  ground ; 
"Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  zones  appear. 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky, 
With  vernal  lives  tbat  blossom  but  to  die  : 
These,  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil, 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ; 
While  sea-borne  gales  their  gentle  wings  expand. 
To  scatter  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land.* 

The  Dutch  first  formed  a  settlement  in 
Java  in  1611.  The  progress  of  their  ascen- 
dency has  resembled  that  of  other  nations 
placed  under  similar  circumstances.  Euro- 
pean influence  was  at  first  opposed,  then  ^- 
dually  and  firmly  established,  and  native  king- 
doms were  ultimately  converted  into  subordi- 
nate and  dependent  states.  The  native 
government  was  an  hereditary  despotism,  and 
the  sovereign  was  addressed  in  the  highest 
style  of  Oriental  flattery.  He  became,  under 
the  rule  of  the  old  Netherlands  East  India 
Company,  as  mere  a  shadow  of  royalty  as  the 
Great  Mogul.  The  court  of  the  nominal 
prince  was  permitted  to  retain  its  national 
customs;  and  the  royal  palace,  although 
lying  immediately  under  the  guns  of  a  small 
Dutch  fort,  was  denominated  the  habitation 
of  the  Sun. 

The  Dutch  East  Indies  were  for  two  bun- 
dled years  administered  by  a  company  of 
merchants,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
States-General.  There  was  therefore  a  consi- 
derable resemblance  between  the  Dutch  and 
English  East  India  Companies  in  their  con- 
stitution and  privileges ;  but  here  the  likeness 
ends — the  one,  degraded  and  impoverished, 
terminated  a  disreputable  career  in  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin ;  the  other,  full  of  honours, 
succumbed  only  to  the  altered  commercial 
policy  of  the  age,  after  having  extended  its 
dominion  to  the  farthest  regions  of  India. 

The  injurious  effect  of  the  ancient  Dutch, 
commercial  system  was  nowhere  more  mark- 
ed than  in  Java.  An  island  proverbial  for  its 
fertility  became  impoverished,  the  cities  de- 
cayed, and  the  jungle,  which  in  many  places 
native  rulers  had  cleared  and  cultivated,  again 
spread  itself  over  the  plains.  The  short- 
sighted policy  of  looking  to  immediate  profit 
instead  of  to  ultimate  wealth  produced  its 
natural  result  When  Holland  succumbed  to 
the  yoke  of  revolutionary  France,  Java  neces- 
sarily fell  with  it  Napoleon  probably  at- 
tached little  value  to  the  acquisition,  regard- 
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ing  it  at  first  only  as  a  dilapidated  possession 
of  an  old  spendthrift  corporation.  In  one 
point  of  view,  however,  it  appeared  to  him  of 
great  importance.  It  might  be  made  a  base 
of  operations  for  his  meditated  conquest  of  the 
British  possessions  in  the  East.  These  inten- 
tions were  anticipated  hj  the  capture  of  the 
island  in  1811,  and  Java,  for  two  hundred 
years  the  seat  of  Dutch  empire  in  the  East- 
ern Archipelago,  became  a  British  depen- 
dency. A  reversal  of  the  old  policy  ensued. 
The  rights  of  British  subjects  were  guaranteed 
to  the  population,  freedom  ;of  trade  was  esta- 
blished, torture  and  mutilation,  which  had 
been  occasionally  resorted  to  by  the  Dutch 
Government  or  their  agents,  were  abolished, 
and  the  penal  law  of  England  was  introduced. 
The  administration  of  Sir  Stamford  Rafl3es 
was  worthy  of  the  character  of  his  country. 
The  system  of  forced  deliveries  of  produce 
was  abolished  as  unjust  Oppressive  bur- 
thens were  taken  off,  and  a  moderate  land-tax 
was  substituted.  A  desire  for  improvement 
was  immediately  manifested  by  the  natives, 
and  a  complete  revolution  was  effected  in 
their  disposition.  The  revenue  greatly  in- 
creased, and  at  the  same  time  prosperity  and 
contentment  were  universal.  The  country 
was  ruled  in  accordance  with  its  ancient  cus- 
toms and  institutions,  and,  except  to  defend  it 
from  foreign  aggression,  there  could  have 
been  no  necessity  for  retaining  a  single  British 
regiment  in  the  island. 

The  Dutch  shook  off  the  French  yoke,  and 
became  again  a  nation.  The  Netherlands 
were  reconstituted  as  a  limited  monarchy  ; 
and  by  the  Treaty  of  London  in  1814,  all  the 
transmarine  posse-ssions  of  Holland  which 
had  been  captured  by  England  were  restored, 
except  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  As  the  Bri- 
tish Governor  nad  reversed  the  system  of  the 
Dutch,  the  Dutch  now  reversed  the  system  of 
the  English,  and  a  country  which  had  enjoyed 
the  most  perfect  tranquillity  became  at  once 
agitated  over  its  whole  extent  by  political  and 
agrarian  discontent,  the  prelude  to  that  gene- 
ral insurrection  which  broke  out  with  such 
disastrous  violence  in  1 826. 

The  conduct  of  Holland  to  England  after 
the  restoration  of  her  Eastern  colonies  was 
abominable.  They  were  no  sooner  regained 
than  it  became  a  primary  object  of  the  Dutch 
Government  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  the 
British  rule.  It  grasped  at  the  undivided 
sovereignty  of  the  archipelago,  deposed  the 
Sultan  whom  we  had  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Jav^  laid  claim  to  territories  to  which  it  had 
no  right,  opposed  the  formation  of  a  settle- 
ment for  affording  aid  and  refreshment  to 
British  ships,  and  was  obviously  bent  upon 
re-establishing  its  old  commercial  monopoly. 
With  that  intentioD,  it  podsi^ed  itself  of  the 


only  two  channels  by  which  ships  could  pass 
into  the  archipelago  and  the  China  Seas — the 
Straits  of  Sunda  and  Malacca.  These  mea- 
sures might  have  inflicted  irreparable  injury 
upon  the  trade  of  England  if  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  had  not  fortunately  established,  almost 
on  his  own  responsibility,  the  free  port  of 
Singapore. 

Holland,  as  a  state  of  any  European  conse- 
quence, now  depends  upon  the  maintenance 
of  its  empire  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.    Tlie 
system  on  which  it  relies  for  augmenting  its 
revenue  has  been  very  carefully  described  in 
the  work  of  Mr.  Money.     It  certainly  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  picture  of  successful  ad- 
ministration, wherein  the  Dutch  Government 
fills  the  several  characters  of  a  landowner, 
cultivator,  trader,  and  ruler.     By  means  of 
those  offices  combined  it  has  made  Java  the 
chief  source  of  the  present  financial  prosper- 
ity of  the  Netherlands,  and  has  derived  from 
it  the  means  for  paying  off  a  large  portion  of 
the  national  debt,  providing  compensation  to 
the  holders  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
expending   ten   millions  of  florins  annually 
upon  railroads.     On  the  restoration  of  Java 
to  its  old  masters,  trade  had  flowed  into  new 
channels,  and  the  land-tax  was  the  only  exist- 
ing substitute  for  the  old  Dutch  monopolies. 
The  government  is  considered  the  supreme 
lord  and  absolute  proprietor  of  the  soil.  The 
ancient  rent  of  land  was  one-fifth  of  the  pro- 
duce, and  one-fifth  of  the  labour  of  the  occu- 
pier of  the  soil.     A  system  denominated  the 
culture-system  was  introduced  in  1830.     It 
may  be  briefly  described  as  a  return  to  the 
old  plan  of  forced  deliveries  of  agricultural 
produce,  combined  with  compulsory  labour. 
Under  this  arrangement  a  portion  of  the  land- 
tax  is  remitted,  and  some  of  the  best  land, 
together  with  the  labour  of  its  peasantry,  is 
appropriated   to   the  cultivation  of  produce 
deemed  peculiarly  fitted  for  the   European 
market.    The  profits  are  divided  between  the 
grower,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  Govern- 
ment    Into  the  complicated  details  of  this 
system,  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter.   It  rests 
upon  the  supposed  sovereign  right  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  labour  of  the  natives,  and  upon 
their  obligation  to  cede  one-fifth  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  occupied  land  to  the  govern- 
ment.    The  labour  of  the  people,  although 
compulsory,  is  not,  however,  entirely  without 
remuneration.     Sugar,  indigo,  cochineal,  tea, 
tobacco,   coffee,  cinnamon,  and   pepper,  are 
raised  by  native  labour,  with  or  without  the 
intervention  of  a  European  contractor.     The 
Government  thus  receives  from  the  crown- 
lands  from  60,000  to  70,000  tons  of  coffee, 
with  large  quantities  of  other  valuable  pro- 
duce; the  whole  of  which  is  consigned  to 
Holland  for  sale.    Digitized  by  VjUUV  IC 
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The  financial  resalt  of  this  system  is  high- 
ly satisfactoiy  to  the  Government  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. The  gross  revenue  from  Java  has 
risen  from  a  former  average  of  24,000,000  of 
florins  to  115,000,000.  In  1859  it  amounted 
to  nearly  10,000,000/.  sterling,  and  has  been 
and  is  still  steadily  on  the  increase.  The  sum 
annually  expended  by  the  Government  in 
Tforks  of  reproductive  industry  averages  about 
2,000,000/.,  and  is  analogous  to  the  judicious 
outlay  of  a  landlord  upon  his  estates.  Whe- 
ther this  mode  of  *  managing  a  colony'  is 
consistent  with  the  higher  functions  of  govern- 
ment may  be  questioned,  although  the  mate- 
rial interests  of  the  people  have  been  consi- 
derably benefited  by  it.  The  Government  be- 
lieves that  Java  presents  a  field  of  almost  in- 
definite financial  prosperity,  and  is  destined 
to  restore  to  an  old  and  decayed  state  a  por- 
tion of  its  former  commercial  and  political 
greatness.  But  although  it  may  have  con- 
ferred present  prosperity  on  Java,  and  so  far 
benefited  its  people,  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
Dutch  Government  is  not  to  elevate  the  na- 
tive race,  but  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  moral 
and  intellectual  bondage  as  a  cheap  and  easy 
method  of  pnaintaining  its  supremacy. 

Java  is  the  entrep6t  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Netherlands  in  India.  Private  trade  be- 
tween Holland  and  Java  is  now  unrestricted. 
The  Netherlands  Trading  Company  is  em- 
ployed only  as  the  agent  of  Government,  and 
possesses  the  exclusive  privilege  of  carrying 
the  produce  of  the  crown-lands  to  Europe. 
The  merely  mercantile  aspect  in  which  alone 
Holland  regards  her  fine  dependency  is  cer- 
tainly not  consistent  with  our  notions  of 
government ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
if  the  State  were  to  give  up  to  private  indus- 
try the  vast  estate  which  it  now  manages  with 
80  much  skill  and  success,  and  apply  itself  to 
its  more  legitimate  functions,  even  the  finan- 
cial success  would  not  ultimately  be  as  great 
«fi  any  that  has  hitherto  been  realised  by  an 
opposite  system. 

England  possesses  a  considerable  interest 
in  the  trade  with  Java.  .The  value  of  the 
goods  imported  into  Java  from  the  Nether- 
landR,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  in  1859,  was 
M  follows : — 


From  the  Netherlands 
n     Great  Britain 
t,     France  ... 


18,986,298  florins. 

9,494,258      „ 

459,079      „ 


There  was  exported  direct  from  Java,  in 
goods  and  specie  : — 

To  the  Netherlands       .  77,071,070  florins. 
„  Grtat  Britain  .    .    .       771,018     „ 
7,  France 2,648,851      „ 

The  returns  from  Java  to  England  appear 
inconsiderable ;  but  the  portion  of  the  pro- 


duce  of  Java  due  to  England  is  first  con- 
veyed to  Europe  in  Dutch  vessels  and  is  after- 
wards exported  from  Holland.  Much  produce 
also  finds  its  way  to  Singapore,  and  adds  to  the 
returns  from  that  thriving  settlement.  Indeed, 
the  lai^er  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  archi- 
pelago is  carried  on  by  native  craft,  which 
make  Singapore  their  principal  port.  Thus 
the  number  of  ships  belonging  to  the  Nether- 
lands engaged  in  the  archipelago  trade 
amounted,  in  1859,  to  188,  with  a  total  bur- 
then of  42,875  tons.  Of  all  other  European 
countries,  the  ships  numbered  only  20,  with 
a  total  burthen  of  14,813  tons;  Australia 
possessed  48  ships,  with  28,458  tons ;  while 
the  native  ships  of  the  archipelago  numbered 
1755,  with  90,580  tons.  The  Dutch  admi- 
nistration of  Java  has  its  favourable  aspects ; 
but  to  make  a  distant  people  a  source  of 
mercantile  profit  by  a  system  of  forced  laboor 
and  a  studied  disregard  of  their  moral  inte- 
rests, is  but  a  modification  of  slavery  and  a 
persistence  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  that 
exploded  system  which  valued  colonies  only 
as  subservient  to  the  commercial  aggrandise- 
ment of  nations.  The  government  of  Java  is 
carried  on  by  native  chiefs,  termed  Regents ; 
but  European  officers,  denominated  Resi- 
dents, have  a  controlling  authority,  and  con- 
stitute, in  effect,  so  many  local  centres  of  ad- 
ministration. The  native  aristocracy  has  thus 
been  transformed  into  the  salaried  officers  of 
government.  The  system  is  said  to  give  satis- 
mction;  the  allowances  of  the  native  rulers 
being  higher  than  those  of  the  European  Re- 
sidents. 

The  great  island  of  Sumatra  is,  with  the 
exception  of  Borneo,  less  known  than  any 
island  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  A  chain 
of  mountains,  as  in  Java,  divides  it  longitu- 
dinally, running  nearest  to  the  western  coast. 
It  contains  five  active  volcanoes.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  island,  especially  towards  the 
south  and  east^  are  covered  with  impene- 
trable woods.  Fifteen  nations,  speaking  as 
many  different  languages,  inhabit  it,  and  six 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion. The  Malays  are  here  also,  as  in  Java, 
the  dominant  race.  The  island,  although 
three  times  the  size,  contains  only  one-fifteenth 
of  the  population  of  Java.  There  are  plains 
and  mountains  of  volcanic  origin  that  rival 
in  fertility  the  richest  portions  of  Java ;  but 
many  of  the  raised  valleys  of  the  country 
present  a  very  different  aspect  A  recent 
Dutch  writer  has  given  a  description  of  two 
of  the  great  elevated  plains  or  table-lands, 
which  present  a  uniform  scene  of  sterility,  a 
horizon  without  bound  of  rank  grass  desti- 
tute of  animal  life  and  varied  only  by  a  few 
stunted  trees ;  a  scorching  wind  blows  over 
them  without  intermission  for  months,  and 
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spontaneous  fires  wrap  the  country  in  a  dull 
canopy  of  smoke  through  which  the  rays  of 
the  sun  can  scarcely  penetrate.     An  area  of 
42,000  square  miles  on  the  eastern  side  is 
covered  with  a  stupendous  forest,  probably 
older  than  the  race  of  men  that  inhabit  or 
wander  through  it.    Little,  in  truth,  is  known 
of  the  interior.     The  inhabitants  chiefly  live 
on  extensive  plains.    Sumatra  possesses  Euro- 
pean commercial  settlements  on  its  coast,  but 
Its  chief  interest  consists  in  its  having  been 
for  some  time  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
British  settlements  in  the  archipelago.     Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  when  Java  was  given  up, 
was  directed  to   make  Bencoolen,   on  the 
south-western   coast,   his   official   residence ; 
and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  record 
of  his  useful  and  honourable  life  will  remem- 
ber the  picture  of  happiness  which  has  been 
drawn  of  his  brief  rule  in  Sumatra.     No 
European   had   ever   ventured    beyond   the 
range  of  the  guns  of  the  fort ;  but  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles  fixed  on  a  lofty  station,  twelve 
miles  from  the  fort,  and  termed  it  the  Moun- 
tain of  Mist     One  of  the  richest  districts  in 
the  world  lay  below,  and  at  a  short  distance 
the  waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean  were  heard 
perpetually  beating  upon  the  rugged  coast 
He  built  a  country-house,  established  himself 
in  it  with  his  family,  and  was  surrounded  by 
wild  beasts,  and  by  natives  almost  equally 
wild.    In  three  years  he  had  obtained  a  com- 
plete ascendancy  over  the  people,  and  was 
able  to  penetrate  further  into  the  interior 
than    any    European   had   ever  before  at- 
tempted.    An  ardent  lover  of  natural  his- 
tory, he  revelled  in  the  abundance  of  the 
new  flora  and  fauna  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded.    Three  hundred  years  of  European 
intercourse  with  the  coasts  of  Sumatra  have 
yielded  but  little  knowledge  of  its  interior,  or 
of  the  character  of  its  native  races.     That  it 
abounds  in  the  elements  of  health  is  certain, 
and  many  of  its  native  manufactures  are  con- 
siderably advanced.    The  British  settlement 
of  Bencoolen  was  one  of  the  first  establish- 
ments formed  by  the  East  India  Company  in 
the  archipelago.     It  was  selected  solely  for 
the   purpose  of  growing  popper.     The  ex- 
penses of  the  establishment  were  enormous, 
and  the    returns  only   a  few  tons  yearly, 
obtained  by  compulsory  labour.    The  British 
establishment  in  Sumatra  was  withdrawn  in 
1824,  and  the  place  relinqished  to  the  Dutch 
in  exchange  for  Malacca  and  the  Straits  set- 
tlements.    Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the 
luivanced  state  of  native  civilization  in  por- 
tions of  Suomtra  than  the  development  of 
manufacturing  industry  the  products  of  which 
have  long  been  known  in  commerce.     The 
workmanship  in  iron  and  steel  is  unsurpassed, 
and  the  kris  or  dagger-blades  are  fiamoiis 


throughout  the  archipelago.  China  silk  is 
worked  up  into  excellent  fabrics,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  was  once  exten- 
sive, but  has  been  destroyed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  British  goods  from  Singapore.  The 
aversion  of  the  native  chiefs  to  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  Dutch  power  is  said  to  have 
been  very  decidedly  displayed ;  and  so  strong 
was  the  feeling  of  one  of  the  principal  native 
rulers,  that  he  offered  his  territory  to  the 
British  Government  if  one-half  of  its  revenue 
was  reserved  to  him.  England,  by  yielding 
the  whole  of  Sumatra,  undoubtedly  sacrificed 
important  interests,  and  resigned  a  prospect 
of  service  to  civilization  in  a  country  which 
might  then  have  had  a  great  career.  The 
Dutch  have  entered  on  a  course  of  systematic 
territorial  conquest,  and  claim  a  sovereignty 
over  the  whole.  The  financial  prospects  are 
said  to  be  the  reverse  of  satisfactory. 

There  is  something  which  strongly  excites 
the  imagination  when  the  island  of  Borneo, 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the 
Equator,  is  contemplated,  with  its  vast  area 
and  almost  unknown  people  dwelling  in  a 
land  of  fertility  unsurpassed  probably  m  any 
other  region  of  the  earth,  supplied  with  most 
of  the  useful  and  valuable  metals,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  hundred    navigable  rivers  to 
transport  the  varied  produce  of  their  magni- 
ficent country  to  the  sea.     The  interior  vi 
still  hidden  in  almost  impenetrable  mystery. 
The  existence  of  lofty  ranges  of  mountains 
in  the  centre  is  undoubted  ;  and  in  the  north- 
west, as  far  as  the  country  was  penetrated  by 
Mr.  Spencer  St  John,  its  first  and  only  Euro- 
pean explorer,  in  1868,*  the  whole  was  fonnd 
to   be  mountainous,   each   range    becoming 
more  lofty  as  he  approached  the  interior,  but 
presenting    one    uniform    aspect  of  jungle 
covering  hill  and  valley.     From  the  summit 
of  the  great  mountain  Eina  Balu,  in  the 
north-east  of  Borneo,  13,000  feet  high,  and 
when    looking    towards    the    interior  in  a 
southerly  direction,  Mr.  St  John  obtained  a 
distant  view  of  a  mountain  peak  which  he 
supposes  to  be  very  considerably  higher  than 
the  one  on  which  he  stood,  and  to  be  situated 
very  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island.   1^® 
land  on  all  sides  gradually  slopes   towards 
the  coast.     Borneo  may  be  said  to  bear  the 
same  relation  to  Eastern  India  that  the  con- 
tinent of  America  has  borne  to  Europe,  being 
a  region   in    which    tribes   inhabiting   the 
remoter  East  have  occasionally  found  a  refuge 
from  religious  persecution  and  from  the  pree- 


*  A  work  of  great  interest  on  Borneo,  endUed 
*  Life  m  the  Foreste  of  the  Far  East,'  which  w« 
have  been  faroared  with  an  opportnnitj  of  perot- 
iDg  by  this  gentleman,  late  H.M.  ConsuI-tieDeral 
for  Borneo/ and  now  British  Charg^  d'Af^ii^"* 
the  Bepablic  of  Hay ti,  is  in  the  pre^  1^ 
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sure  of  a  superabundant  population.  Brazen 
images,  ruins  of  temples,  and  other  rcnaains 
of  Hindoo  civilization,  are  still  to  be  seen  on 
the  southern  coast.  The  shores  are  inhabited 
by  nations  totally  unconnected  with  each 
other.  The  west  is  occupied  by  Malays  and 
Chinese,  the  north-west  by  the  half-caste 
descendants  of  the  Moors  of  Western  India, 
the  north  by  the  Cochin-Chinese,  the  north- 
east by  the  Sulus,  and  the  east  and  south 
coasts  by  the  Bugis  tribes  of  Celebes.  There 
are  besides  numerous  tribes  who  live  in 
prahus  among  the  islands  near  the  coast 
The  Dutch  claim  a  territory  exceeding 
200,000  square  miles ;  but  all  beyond  a  mere 
frin^  of  the  coast  was,  until  the  recent 
exploration  of  a  portion  of  the  interior,  ab- 
solutely unknown. 

Balambangen,  at  the  north-east  side  of 
Borneo,  was  once  a  possession  of  England, 
and  from  the  extreme  richness  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  island  it  might  have  proved  a 
settlement  of  sreat  value,  but  it  was  relin- 
quished to  Holland  in  1827.    The  west  coast 
possessed  a  considerable  commerce  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Dutch  in  the  archipelago,  and 
fifteen   large    junks    arrived   annually   from 
China  laden  with  cloth  and  porcelain,  and 
returned  freighted  with  gold,  diamonds,  cam- 
phor, beeswax,  edible  birds'-nests,  ebony,  and 
fragrant  woods.     The  trade  must  have  been 
highly  remunerative,  for  the  passion  for  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  manufactures  now  con- 
tinues general :   thus  two  China  jars  of  no 
remarkable  workmanship  have  been  known 
to  be  exchanged  by  an  American  trader  for 
produce  worth  200/.  sterling ;  and  six  cakes 
of  beeswax,  each  a  foot  thick  and  three  feet 
in  diameter,  were  commonly  given  for  a  mus- 
ket, which,  like  the  powder  supplied  to  the 
pirates  from  the  United  States,  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  of  a  very  harmless  cha- 
racter.   The  Borneo  gold  is  very  pure,  and 
is  worked  with   considerable  profit  by  the 
Chinese.     Antimony  ore  abounds,  and  is  ob- 
tained with  facility.    This  mineral  forms  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  the  revenue  of  the 
English  Rajah  of  Sarawak.    The  diamonds 
of  Borneo  are  small,  but  of  a  brilliant  water : 
they  have  been  hitherto  chiefly  found  in  dis- 
tricts occupied  by  the  Chinese,  but  will  pro- 
bably be  discovered  in  other  localities.    The 
equatorial  position  of  Borneo  and  the  charac- 
ter of  its  alluvian  detritus  afford  a  strong 
Stsumption  that  it  is  a  country  rich  in  gems, 
ere  is  a  tradition  that  a  great  diamond  is 
in  the  possession  of  a  petty  chief,  and  that  it 
i«  worth  by  weight  270,000/.     Mr.  St  John 
heard  something  of  this  wonderful  diamond 
durinff    Lis    recent    explorations,   and    was 
P^vely  informed  that  the  prince  who  owned 
It  would  gladly  bestow  it  on  him  if  he  would 
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kill  for  him  a  rival  chief  and  assist  in  a  pro- 
jected war.  Few  courts  in  Europe,  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles  states,  could  boast  of  more 
brilliant  diamonds  than  were  displayed  by 
the  ladies  of  Batavia  in  its  prosperous  days. 
They  were  obtained  doubtless  at  a  small  cost 
from  Borneo. 

The  prevailing  warmth  and  moisture  of 
Borneo,  acting  upon  its  rich  •  soil,  have 
covered  it  with  forest ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
a  country  which,  if  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion like  Java,  would  even  exceed  it  in  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  its  productions. 
The  planters  of  Java  are  so  well  aware  of 
this,  that  they  have  desired  to  form  settle- 
ments for  sugar  plantations,  for  which  the 
soil  is  known  to  be  better  adapted  than  in 
Java ;  but  the  want  of  labour  .has  been  an 
insuperable  obstacle,  no  Chinese  being  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  country.  It  is  believed 
to  be  capable  of  supporting  at  least  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  people,  and  possessed  of 
every  requisite  for  the  sustenance  of  civilized 
man.  Nine-tenths  of  it  are  as  yet  an  untrod- 
den wilderness,  and  the  remainder  is  subject 
to  petty  chiefe,  under  whose  barbarous  rule 
neither  commerce  nor  agriculture  can  make 
any  progress,  and  the  exuberant  riches  of 
nature  are  as  useless  to  themselves  as  to  the 
world. 

The  Sultan  of  Bninei,  who  claims  the 
sovereignty  over  the  independent  portion  of 
Borneo,  is  a  mere  shadow  of  royaJty.  His 
government  is  weak  and  corrupt,  and  seem- 
ingly incapable  of  improvement  It  can 
neither  dispense  justice  nor  compel  obedience, 
and  a  general  lawlessness  prevails.  There  is 
a  system  in  the  interior  called  the  serra  or 
forced  trade.  Any  noble  who  may  think 
proper  goes  to  a  tribo  with  cloth  or  some 
other  commodity,  and  calling  upon  the  chief 
orders  him  to  divide  it  among  his  people. 
He  then  demands  as  its  price  a  sum  enor- 
mously exceeding  its  value,  ^nd  debts  thus 
unavoidably  incurred  enable  him  to  exercise 
a  fearful  oppression  for  years,  and  under  the 
pretence  of  their  liquidation  to  carry  off 
children  into  slavery.  This  non^inal  sove- 
reign draws  from  his  kingdom  a  revenue  of 
2500/.  a  year.  The  city  of  Brunei,  the  capi- 
tal, with  its  25,000  inhabitants,  presents  an 
aspect  of  the  most  squalid  poverty.  The 
Sultanas  palace  is  a  rude  barn.  He  and  his 
nobles  are  said  to  deplore  the  condition  of 
their  country,  but  do  not  comprehend  that  it 
is  the  consequence  of  their  own  rapacity. 
There  is  no  regular  system  of  taxation,  and 
the  aborigines  suffer  so  severely  from  exac- 
tions that  in  despair  they  cultivate  less  and 
less  every  year,  and  look  to  the  jungle  instead 
of  to  their  fields  for  a  subsistence.  The  late 
Sultan  offered,  in  considei-ati^ft^^-pension, 
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to  resign  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  his 
country  to  Great  Britain. 

The  country  of  Sarawak  is  governed  by 
Sir  Janoes  Brooke,  under  a  cession  from  the 
Sultan  of  Brunei.  He  has  now  ruled  a  terri- 
tory containing  a  mixed  population  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  souls,  for  ten  years 
almost  wholly  by  moral  influence.  Sarawak, 
including  its  dependencies,  possesses  a  coast 
line  of  about  800  miles,  and  presents  every 
variety  of  surface  from  the  low  fertile  soil 
that  skirts  the  river  banks  to  the  lofty  moun- 
tains that  rise  in  picturesque  grandeur  towards 
the  interior.  It  is  one  of  the  best  watered 
countries  in  the  world,  possessing  rivers 
adapted  for  ships  of  considerable  burthen. 
The  exports  consist  at  present  chiefly  of  the 
produce  of  the  forests  and  of  metals.  The 
capital  now  numbers  16,000  inhabitants,  and 
the  perfect  order  which  prevails  has  given  an 
extraordinary  impetus  to  industry,  and  cre- 
ated an  emulation  under  which  in  a  very  few 
years  Sarawak  will  become  one  of  the  most 
important  trading  countries  of  the  archi- 
pelago. A  portion  of  the  north-west  of 
feorneo,  which  has  been  recently  ceded  by 
the  Sultan  of  Brunei  to  Sir  James  Brooke,  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  bis  state,  and  includes 
fine  forest-covered  plains,  with  navigable 
rivers,  and  districts  rich  in  mineral  produc- 
tions, including  gold,  antimony,  coal  in  abun- 
dance, iron,  copper,  and  lead,  and  possesses  a 
more  industrious  and  energetic  population 
than  most  other  parts  of  Borneo.  The 
Dayaks  of  Sarawak  have  become  exceedingly 
expert  in  commercial  transactions,  and  many 
who  formerly  did  not  know  the  value  of 
money  are  now  active  traders.  A  Dayak 
calculates  on  being  cheated  by  a  Chinaman 
once,  but  never  a  second  time.  A  steam 
communication  has  been  established  by  Sir 
James  Brooke  between  Sarawak  and  Singa- 
pore, by  which  Chinese  emigrants  are  granted 
a  free  passage  to  his  state,  which  they  are 
steadily  enriching  by  their  industry  ;  for  in 
the  present  fcondition  of  the  aborigines, 
although  their  progress  is  satisfactory,  culti- 
vation depends  chiefly  on  Chinese  labour.  A 
Chinese  population  has  its  disadvantages,  but 
in  Sarawak  it  is  gladly  welcomed ;  the  people 
soon  amalgamate  with  the  native  race ;  and 
as  that  part  of  Borneo,  like  England,  pos- 
sesses a  redundancy  of  females,  the  Dayak 
women,  many  of  whom  are  pretty,  are  by  no 
means  unwilling  to  unite  themselves  with 
these  sturdy  immigi'ants.  The  Chinese,  when 
prosperous,  are  found  to  be  great  consumers 
of  English  goods,  and  are  excellent  customers, 
as  they  live  freely  and  are  far  from  being 
parsimonious  in  their  habits. 

The  principle  of  government  which  Sir 
James  Brooke  haa  applied  with  such  remark- 


able success  at  Sarawak,  is  applicable  to  t^\ 
countries  in  a  similar  state.  That  principle 
is  to  rule  by  and  through  the  people,  scrupu- 
lously abstaining  from  wounding  their  pride 
and  hurting  their  self-respect  No  people  in 
the  world  are  so  sensitive  to  rudeness,  arro- 
gance^ and  self-assumption  as  the  Malays, 
bir  James  Brooke  at  once  recognised  Uic 
importance  of  this  social  feature,  and  his  first 
and  greatest  difficulty  was  in  exacting  that 
habitual  courtesy  from  his  subordinates  which 
was  indispensable  to  the  success  of  his  scheme. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  innate  gentle- 
ness of  the  natives  has  gradually  softened 
and  refined  the  rudest  Europeans.  The 
goveniment  is  more  popular  than  roonarchicaL 
Taxes  are  imposed  and  justice  is  administered 
by  the  assent  and  co-operation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  ruler  is  strictly  dependent  on  the 
country  for  support;  and  the  population  is 
consulted,  and  its  consent  required,  before 
any  new  impost  is  created.  The  militia  has 
recently  given  place  to  a  small  regular  force, 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  people,  who 
thus  strongly  display  their  confidence  in  the 
good  intentions  of  their  chief  and  the  security 
of  their  freedom.  • 

Of  a  population  consisting  of  about  250,000 
souls,  the  Malays  number  from  30,000  to 
40,000,  the  Chinese  3000,  miscellaneous  tribes 
15,000;  and  the  remainder  are  Dayaks,  or 
the  aborigines  of  the  country.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished  before  these  people 
are  trained  to  habits  of  regular  industry ;  bnt 
the  materials  are  promising,  and  a  few  niore 
years  of  settled  government  and  good  exanaple 
will  probably  eflfect  a  complete  revolution  in 
their  character.  Model  gardens  and  farms 
will  bring  home  to  their  understandings  the 
practical  results  of  well-applied  labour.  They 
present  a  marked  difference  to  the  Malay 
element  of  the  population  in  one  very  im- 
portant respect  As  Mahomedans  the  Malays 
are  impervious  to  any  impressions  fix>m  the 
Christian  Missionary.  The  Dayaks,  on  the 
contrary,  are  extremely  susceptible  of  reli- 
gious instruction.  They  have  no  stubborn 
prejudices  or  fanatical  priesthood.  They 
hold  a  simple  faith,  although  doubtless  over- 
laid  by  many  superstitious  observances.  They 
possess  a  clear  idea  of  one  Omnipotent  Spirit 
who  created  and  governs  the  world,  and  they 
believe  in  a  future  life ;  holding  that  the 
spiritual  part  of  man  lives  for  ever.  They 
worship  no  graven  images,  nor  do  they  prac- 
tise any  species  of  idolatry,  but  have  a  general 
sense  of  Providential  government ;  and  it  is 
a  common  saying  among  them,  *  With  God's 
blessing,  we  shall  have  a  good  harvest  this 
year.'  The  field  is  an  inviting  one  for  the 
Christian  missionary,  but  hitherto  the  la- 
bourers have  b^giiiiz^ipK.V  The  elements  of 
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EoropeaQ  civilization  are  presented  in  Sara- 
wak in  connexion  with  a  Christian  govern- 
ment— a  combination  not  often  seen  in  the 
regions  of  missionary  enterprise,  and  which 
can  scarcely  fail  to  subserve  the  high  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  zealously,  but  prudently 
and  cautiously  directed. 

The  first  attempts  to  work  a  coal-field  at 
Sarawak  were  not  successful ;  but  the  coal- 
fields of  Borneo  are  believed  to  be  almost 
coextensive  with  the  island — a  circumstance 
which  must  necessarily  increase  its  importance 
in  the  estimation  of  those  powers  whose  pos- 
sessions lie  in  or  contiguous  to  the  archi- 
pelago, and  which  indicates  for  it  a  great 
future  in  the  progressive  civilization  of  this 
region  of  the  globe.  The  small  island  of 
Labuan,  the  latest  addition  to  our  colonial 
empire,  is  well  situated  for  the  suppression  of 
piracy  and  the  extension  of  commerce,  and 
its  coal  is  the  best  in  the  Eastern  seas. 

The  success  of  the  Dutch  in  colonising  and 
tnrning  to   their  .profit  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  has  varied  according  to 
the  character  of  the  native  population.     In 
Java  they  have  found  a  gentle  and  tractable 
people,  who  have  been  on  the  whole  success- 
fully ruled  by  the  instrum^tality  of  a  native 
nobility.     But  even  in  Java  a  spirit  of  nation- 
ality has  been  evoked,  and  in  1825  aij  insur- 
rection broke  out  which  extended  over  an 
area  of  700  square  miles.    Two  native  armies, 
each  10,000  strong,  were  in  the  field,  and 
placed  Dutch  supremacy  for  a  time  in  con- 
siderable peril.     In  other  islands  a  spirit  of 
revolt  has  occasionally  manifested  itself,  and 
is  at  the  present  time  convulsing  a  portion  of 
the  empire.    In  Celebes  an  incessant  struggle 
has  been  maintained,  for  no  intelligible  pur- 
pose but  to  establish  a  barren   supremacy. 
The  island  yields  none  of  the  productions 
which  first  tempted  Europeans  to  the  archi- 
pelago, and  probably  was  at  first  only  valued 
as  a  connecting  link  between  Java  and  the 
Spice  Islands.     Celebes  is  a  most  remarkable 
island.      In  configuration  it  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  star  fish,  from  which  the  radiating 
limbs  on  one  side  have  been  removed  ;  and 
this  very   singular   form    also   distinguishes 
Oilolo,  an  island  not  far  distant  from  it  to  the 
eastward.      Tlie  bold  and  broken  coasts  pos- 
sess several  excellent  harbours,  but  the  princi- 
pal interest  which  attaches  to  Celebes  consists 
in  the  character  of  its  population.     Physical 
causes  have   doubtless   operated  to  form  a 
people  essentially  different  from  any  other  in 
the  archipelago.      Its  surface  possesses  more 
of  a  European   than   an  Eastern  character, 
presenting  on  the  coast  broad  plains  gradually 
rising  into  regions  of  forest.     The  inhabitants 
of  Celebes  are  the  most  enterprising  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.      Although  they  bear 


some  personal  resemblance  to  the  Malays, 
arising  probably  from  a  common  origin,  in 
every  quality  but  cournge  they  are  essentially 
different.  Exposed  to  the  same  temptations, 
and  most  skilful  and  adventurous  navigators, 
they  have  never  adopted  the  occupation  of 
piracy,  but  abhor  and  resist  it,  and  defend 
themselves  against  the  Malay  prahns  with 
the  most  heroic  and  desperate  valour  when- 
ever they  are  attacked,  proceeding,  if  over- 
powered, to  blow  up  their  vessels  rather  than 
submit.  The  poorest  of  these  hardy  islanders 
is  as  impatient  of  a  blow  as  a  European  gen- 
tleman, and  it  is  permitted  to  any  one  to 
avenge  an  affront  by  the  death  of  the  person 
who  offers  it  A  more  than  Spartan  training 
is  bestowed  on  children.  The-  males  at  the 
age  of  five  or  six  are  removed  from  their 
parents  lest  they  should  be  made  effeminate 
by  indulgence,  and  they  are  not  restored  to 
their  family  until  they  are  of  an  age  to 
marry.*  They  are  the  Phoenicians  of  the 
Indian  Archipelego,  and  there  is  not  a  coast 
from  the  northern  shores  of  the  Australian 
continent  to  the  Malay  peninsula  where  their 
ships  are  not  habitually  seen.  These  ad- 
venturers leave  their  country  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eastern  monsoon  on  a  trading  voyage, 
and  proceed  westward  until, they  reach  Singa- 
pore. With  vessels  of  peculiar  build,  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  tons  burthen,  they  conduct 
almost  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  archi- 
pelago. They  own  at  least  1000  ships,  the 
outward  cargoes  consisting  of  cotton  cloths, 
gold  I  lust,  edible  birds'-nests,  tortoise-shell, 
trepang  or  sea  slugs  for  Chinese  epicures, 
scented  woods,  coffee,  and  rice ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  jealous  and  restrictive  policy  of  the 
Dutch,  they  have  greatly  contributed  to  dif- 
fuse Britiaii  manufactures  throughout  the 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Seas.  The  political 
institutions  of  this  energetic  people  bear  some 
resemblance  to  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Women  also  possess  a  status  and  an  import- 
ance wholly  unknown  in  savage  communities; 
they  take  an  active  part  in  ail  the  business  of 
life,  and  are  consulted  in  public  affairs.  The 
native  governments  in  Celebes  are  not  despot- 
isms, such  as  were  found  in  Java,  but  elective 
monarchies,  somewhat  resembling  the  old 
constitution  of  Poland.  A  woman  or  a  minor 
may  be  raised  to  the  throne,  and  fn  the  latter 
case  the  constitution  provides  a  regent  The 
honour  in  which  women  are  held  strongly 
contrasts  with  the  Mahomedan  faith,  but 
political  traditions  have  here  proved  too 
strong  to  be  counteracted  by  religion. 

Like  Java,  Celebes  became  a  temporary 
possession  of  England,  but  was  restored  to 
the  Dutch.     An  attack  was  made,  under  the 

*  Such,  at  least,  is  the  statement  of  Malte  Bmn. 
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British  r^gime^  upon  the  native  king  of  Boni 
for  the  purpose  of  regaining  the  crown  jewels 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Macassar,  of  which 
he  had  wrongfully  possessed  himself.  The 
expedition  was  successful.  The  regalia  were 
found  to  consist  of  a  book  of  the  laws,  a  frag- 
ment of  a  gold  chain,  a  pair  of  china  dishes, 
an  enchanted  stone,  a  scimitar  for  executing 
slate  offenders,  and  a  pop-gun.  The  Dutch 
have  recently  established  a  free  port  at 
Macassar,  atid  another  on  the  northern  penin- 
sula of  the  island,  in  the  hope  of  diverting 
some  of  the  trade  of  the  archipelago  from 
Singapore,  but  it  has  not  hithe4-to  met  with 
any  remarkable  success.  The  population  of 
Celebes  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  at 
900,000  :  if  it  were  as  well  peopled  as  Java, 
it  would  number  14,000,000  inhabitants. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  on  any  regions 
on  the  earth's  surface  which  have  been  more 
conspicuous  for  the  display  of  human  passion 
than  the  famous  group  of  islands  extending 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  Celebes  to  the 
western  coast  of  Papira  or  New  Guinea,  and 
known  as  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands. 
Before  they  were  visited  by  Europeans,  the 
Chinese  had  accidentally  landed  on  them, 
and  discovered  the  clove  and  the  nutmeg ; 
and  a  taste  for  these  pungent  spices  was  thus 
communicated  to  India,  and  soon  extended 
to  Persia  and  Europe.  The  Arabs,  who  then 
engrossed  almost  all  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  speedily  sought  out  the  country  of 
these  valued  productions.  The  Portuguese 
followed,  engrossed  the  traffic,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  islands.  The  wildest  dreams 
of  avarice  were,  they  thought,  about  to  be 
realised  as  soon  as  they  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  countries  in  which  grew  the  nut- 
meg and  the  clove.  The  tales  which  were 
told  by  navigators  of  the  wonderful  things 
they  had  seen  in  this  remote  region  were 
generally  listened  to  with  a  smile  of  incre- 
dulity. Thus  a  distinguished  geographer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  with  that  learned  in- 
credulity which  is  sometimes  as  difficult  to 
overcome'  as  popular  ignorance,  warns  his 
readers  to  give  no  credit  to  such  *  a  huge  and 
monstrous  lie'  as  that  there  were  in  that  sea 
stones  which  grew  and  increased  like  fish. 
The  description  given  oi  the  Moluccas  by 
De  Barros,  one  of  the  first  Portuguese  visitors, 
was  not  inviting.  ^  The  land  of  these  famous 
islands,'  ho  says,  'is  ill-favoured  and  ungra- 
cious to  look  at,  for  the  sun  is  always  very 
near^^now  going  to  the  northern  and  now  to 
the  southern  solstice :  this,  with  the  humidity 
of  the  climate,  causes  the  land  to  be  covered 
all  over  'with  tre^  and  herbs.  The  air  as 
loaded  with  vapours  which  always  hang  over 
the  tops  of  the  hills,  so  that  Uie  trees  are 
never  without  leaves.     The  soil  for  the  most 


part  is  black,  coarse,  and  soft,  and  so  porous 
and  thirsty,  that,  however  much  it  rains,  the 
water  is  drank  up ;  and  if  a  river  comes 
from  the  mountains,  its  waters  are  absorbed 
before  they  reach  the  sea.'  Four  of  the 
Moluccas  are,  in  fact,  mere  volcanic  cones; 
the  more  northerly  and  important  of  them  is 
still  an  active  volcano,  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  more  eruptions  than  any  other  in 
the  archipelago.*  De  Barros  also  gives  aa 
unfavourable  character  of  the  people,  and 
says  that  the  islands  are  *  a  warren  of  every 
evil,  and  contain  nothing  good  but  their 
clove-trees.'  The  Portuguese  had  just  been 
engaged  in  a  stubborn  contest  with  the  na- 
tives, which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  db- 
like  with  which  they  were  regarded.  They 
held  the  island  during  eighty  years  of  almost 
nninterrupted  disorder.  The  Dutch  drove 
out  the  Portuguese ;  but  their  government 
was  even  more  oppressive.  The  British  and 
Dutch  commercial  interests  then  struggled  for 
supremacy,  and  massacre^  that  would  have 
disgraced  savage  tribes  characterised  the 
intercourse  between  two  civilised  nations. 
To  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  commodities  for 
which  the  most  extravagant  prices  were 
readily  paid  in  Europe,  the  merchants  rooted 
up  the  clove  and  nutmeg-trees  from  other 
islands  on  which  they  naturally  grew,  and 
restricted  their  cultivation  to  Araboyna  and 
Banda;  and  the  fabled  dragon  could  not 
have  guarded  with  more  sleepless  vigilance 
the  golden  apples  in  the  garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides  than  did  these  grasping  Dutch  traders 
their  groves  of  spice  from  t^e  intnision  of 
other  nations.f 

When  it  was  known  that  the  Portuguese 
navigator,  Magellens,  had  discovered  the 
Spice  Islands,  the  excitement  in  Europe  was 


*  On  the  80th  of  last  December  the  Lfland  of 
Makian,  ooe  of  the  group  of  the  Moluccaa»  wa« 
laid  waste  and  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  a  ter- 
rific volcanic  explosion.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
28th  the  horizon  to  the  south  of  Ternate  (in  which 
island  the  description  seems  to  have  been  writteo) 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  conflagratioo. 
At  midday  on  the  29th  the  sky  was  overcast^  and 
showers  of  ashes  began  to  fall.  On  the  following 
morning  the  ground  at  Ternate  was  found  covered 
in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  with 
ashes  and  fine  sand.  At  2  p.m.  the  darkness  was 
so  intense  that  it  exceeded  that  of  midnight  At 
Makian,  the  seat  of  the  eruption,  all  the  inhabi- 
tnnts  who  were  unable  to  quit  the  island  perished : 
and  of  those  who  fled,  many  were  killed  in  the 
boats  by  the  falling  of  red-hot  stones.  Not  alir- 
ing  creature  was  lound  on  the  island  when  it  wts 
visited  after  the  eruption;  and  it  was  covered 
with  a  layer  of  ashes  eight  feet  deep.  See  the 
'  Homeward  Mail/  March  21. 

f  The  horrible  roas«acre  of  Amboyna  in  162S, 
when  so  many  unhappy  Englishmen  lost  their 
lives,  originated,  as  is  well  known,  in  Dutch  com- 
mercial jealousy.  Digitized  by  VjUOgt^ 
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almost  as  great  as  that  which  had  been 
created  by  the  discovery  of  America.  Ves- 
sels returned  from  the  Eastern  Seas  laden 
with  aromatics  which  diffused  a  ravishing  fra- 
grance and  perfumed  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  warehouses  which  received  the  precious 
freights.  A  passion  for  spices  took  posses- 
sion of  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar of  the  manias  with  which  mankind  seem 
to  be  periodically  affected.  It  was  the  more 
remarkable  since  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
on  which  they  grew  never  used  them  either 
as  condiments  or  medicine.  In  Europe  they 
became  instantly  and  immoderately  prized  as 
both.  They  flavoured  every  dish,  and  were 
consumed  in  every  form.  The  true  elixir  of 
life  was  believed  to  have  been  at  length  dis- 
covered ;  and  the  most  wonderful  properties 
were  attributed  to  the  oil  which  they  were 
made  to  yield.  The  universal  demand  for 
these  new  products  enhanced  their  price  three 
thousand  per  cent,  above  their  original  cost ; 
but  there  was  doubtless  quite  as  much  of 
fashion  as  of  taste  in  this  craving  for  the  now 
luxury. 

The  cultivation  of  spices  is  now  permitted 
in  all  the  possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
Eastern  Seas;  but  from  the  extreme  uncer- 
tainty of  the  crops,*  it  has  been  found  more 
profitable  to  grow  other  descriptions  of  Orien- 
tal produce.  The  area  adapted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  nutmegs  and  cloves  has  been  found 
to  be  larger  than  was  formerly  supposed. 
Thus  the  nutmeg  now  grows  freely  in  Java; 
and  in  1819  it  was  introduced  at  Singapore, 
where  for  a  time  it  was  largely  cultivated  ; 
.  but  although  it  produced  abundant  crops,  and 
of  a  quality  even  superior  to  those  of  Banda, 
the  soil  had  an  injunous  effect  upon  the  trees, 
which  perished  in  a  few  years,  exhausted  by 
their  profuse  bearing.  The  profits  of  the 
spice  cultivation  in  the  archipelago  are  now 
80  small  that,  if  left  solely  to  free  labour  and 
private  enterprise,  it  is  thought  that  it  would 
almost  entirely  cease.  It  is  curious  to  note 
the  revolutions  of  taste  for  these  Eastern  pro- 
ductions. The  passion  for  the  clove  has  sub- 
Bided,  while  the  consumption  of  black  pepper 
in  the.  United  Kingdom  is  now  twenty-fold 
greater  than  that  of  cloves.  The  importation 
of  pepper,  which,  in  1615,  was  estimated  at 
450,000  lbs.,  had  increased,  in  1853,  to 
8,200,000  lbs. ;  while  that  of  nutmegs,  which 
in  1615  was  estimated  at  116,000  lbs.,  was 
not  greater,  in  1853,  than  200,000  lbs. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Archipelago 
«^re  bounded  by  the  Timor  chain  of  islands, 
extending  westward  and  connecting  the  Ban- 

.  *  Thus  the  produce  of  cloves  in  Amboyna,  which 
;j  1B46  wat  869,727  lbs.,  fell  off  in  1854  to  89,923 
;b«.  In  1866  it  was  617,260  lbs.,  and  in  1859  only 
l«0,0001bs.: 


da  group  with  Java.  In  its  geological  struc- 
ture this  chain  of  islands  belongs  to  the  se- 
condary formation,  being  distinguished  by  the 
horizontal  position  of  the  strata ;  while  in 
Borneo  and  other  islands  to  the  north  the 
primitive  rocks  prevail,  and  the  strata  are 
more  vertical,  and  contain  gold  and  tin,  which 
arc  not  found  in  the  Timorian  chain.  These 
islands  do  not  seem  to  have  yet  acquired  any 
commercial  importance.  Timor  is  about  the 
size  of  Jamaica,  and  remarkable  for  its  pic- 
turesque and  romantic  scenery. 

Thfe  Dutch   colonial   possessions  in  Asia, 
with  their  geographical  areas,  are  as  follows : 


Sqoftre  milei^ 

Java   . 

50,000 

Mailura 

2,700 

Sumatra     . 

.       160,000 

Billeton      . 

2,260 

Borneo 

.      200,000 

Celebes 

70,000 

Amboyna 

1,820 

Temate 

82 

Timor 

18,500 

Bali    . 

8,000 

Lombock    , 

2,500 

Sumbawa    . 

8,800 

Mangeray   . 

600 

Jondana     . 

8,600 

Semao 

200 

Billeta  Islar 

id       .        .          2,260 

In  addition  to  these  the  Dutch  Government 
has  recently  taken  possession  of  New  Guinea 
up  to  the  meridian  of  141°  east  of  Greenwich; 
and  along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coasts  in- 
cluded within  the  northern  and  southern  ex- 
tremities of  this  line  an  extensive  trade  is 
carried  on  in  vessels  sailing  from  various  ports 
of  the   Moluccas   and   carrying  the  Dutch 


'he  use  which  Holland  has  made  of  these 
great  possessions  is  indicated  in  her  past  his- 
tory. In  none  of  the  islands,  Java  excepted, 
is  any  native  machinery  interposed  between 
the  European  Government  and  the  native  po- 
pulation. The  difficulties  of  administration 
are  proportionably  great,  and  much  vigilance 
is  required  to  repress  native  insubordination,, 
and  to  prevent  outbreaks.  Although  the 
commercial  system  has  been  somewhat  relax- 
ed, jealousy  and  suspicion  still  characterise 
the  colonial  policy  of  Holland.  Thus  she  has. 
endeavoured  to  bind  the  native  princes  of  the 
archipelago  never  to  cede  any  portion  of  their 
territories  to  another  nation,  and  not  to  enter 
into  any  negotiations  without  the  consent  of 
the  Government.  She  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  recognition  of  Sarawak,  and  evefi  pro- 
tested against  the  cession  of  Labuan. 

♦  *  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society/ 
I860.     Notes  of  a  Voyage  t^z^m  ^mW%J^ 
fred  R.  Wallace,  F.R.G.8. 
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The  nation  which,  next  to  the  Dutch,  has 
the  largest  possessions  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago is  Spain  ;  and  the  principles  of  her 
colonial  government,  although  in  some  points 
similar  to  those  of  the  Dutch,  differ  from  them 
in  one  important  particular.  Spain  has  in  all 
her  conquests  kept  prominently  before  her 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  form 
embodied  in  her  Church.  The  Philippines, 
therefore,  present  a  spectacle  which  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  Dutch  dependencies  in  the 
East  Spain  appears  in  the  archipelago  in 
her  religious  earnestness,  her  ecclesiastical 
assumption,  and  her  gorgeous  establishments. 
The  natives  of  the  Philippines  have  generally 
been  converted  and  received  into  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  It  is  observed  by  Malte  Brun, 
in  his  sketch  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philip- 
pines, that  they  are  the  only  people  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  who  have  improved  in 
civilisation  from  an  intercourse  with  Europe. 
A  commercial  monopoly  formed  no  part  of 
the  Spanish  policy  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world.  The  islands  of  which  she  took  pos- 
session produced  neither  spices  nor  gold ;  mo- 
derate taxation  left  industry  free;  no  check 
was  imposed  on  European  colonisation ;  libe- 
ral  grants  were  made  of  unappropriated  land ; 
and,  while  deriving  a  considerable  revenue 
from  the  Philippines,  Spain  has  neither  de- 
graded nor  oppressed  them,  for  slavery  has 
not  been  introduced  or  sanctioned  in  that 
part  of  her  colonial  empire.  The  Philippine 
Archipelago  extends  for  300  leagues  from 
north  to  south,  and  160  leagues  from  east  to 
west.  A  range  of  irregularly-shaped  moun- 
tains runs  through  the  whole,  but  the  boun- 
ties which  Nature  has  showered  on  these 
islands  have  often  been  neutralised  by  the 
terrible  forces  hidden  under  their  beautiful 
exterior.  They  are  often  shaken  by  earth- 
quakes, and  volcanic  explosions  are  so  fre- 
quent as  to  be  regarded  almost  as  common 
occurrences.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world 
are  storms  so  terrific  as  there  during  the 
change  of  the  monsoon.  In  his  ^Geographi- 
cal History  of  the  Philippines,'  M.  Mallet  re- 
marks that,  of  all  the  colonies  founded  by 
Europeans  these  regions  ai-e  perhaps  the  least 
known  and  the  most  worthy  of  being  known. 
The  number  of  the  islands  which  constitute 
the  archipelago,  their  extent  and  variety,  their 
teeming  population,  their  climate  and  won- 
derful fertility,  are  all  (he  says)  deserving  of 
the  highest  admiration.  M.  Mallet,  however, 
entertains  a  somewhat  extravagant  expecta 
/tion  •f  the  future  of  the  Philippines  when  he 
thinks  that  they  may  become  the  dominant 
power  of  the  Eastern  world.  The  Philippines 
will  doubtless  increase  in  value  and  import- 
ance, but  they  can  scarcely  aspire  to  so  bril- 
liant a  position. 


Spain  has  retained  possession  of  the  Philip- 
pines for  about  three  hundred  years,  and  the 
policy  of  the  Government  appears  to  have 
been  characterised  by  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion, and  to  have  met  with  corresponding  suc- 
cess. The  comparatively  small  number  of 
European  settlers  would  not  allow  them  to 
interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  native  usages 
and  forms  of  government,  except  so  far  as  a 
conversion  to  Christianity  required.  Tlie 
contrast  between  the  two  systems  of  govern- 
ment adopted  by  Spain  in  her  colonial  pos- 
sessions is  very  marked.  While  by  a  cniel 
and  illiberal  policy  she  justly  lost  her  domi- 
nions in  the  New  World,  her  wise  and  pru- 
dent conduct  in  the  administration  of  her 
Eastern  possessions  has  produced  a  grateful 
and  contented  dependency.  Spain  in  her 
extreme  need  has  often  appealed  to  the  Phi- 
lippines for  pecuniary  relief,  and  she  has  ne- 
ver appealed  in  vain. 

The  colonists  who  were  attracted  to  the 
Philippines  from  Europe  differed  widely  from 
the  adventurers  who  rushed  with  frantic  eager- 
ness to  America.  They  found  in  the  islands 
of  the  Eastern  Seas  only  a  delicious  climate, 
a  bountiful  soil,  and  a  simple,  hospitable  peo- 
ple, very  susceptible  of  religious  impressious. 
Agriculture  and  conversion  seem  to  have  sup- 
plied the  chief  inducement  to  colonisation* 
The  Spanish  settlers  knew  not  that  these 
islands,  covered  with  eternal  and  enchanting 
verdure,  teemed  with  mineral  wealth.  They 
saw  only  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains  rival- 
ling each  other  in  the  variety  and  utility  of 
their  productions.  The  Philippines  there- 
fore became  the  abodes  of  steady  industry  in- 
stead of  wild  speculation,  and  that  character 
they  still  retain.  It  is  a  principle  of  the 
Spanish  colonial  government  that  the  native 
wno  cultivates  the  soil  shall  derive  from  it  a 
comfortable  subsistence.  It  does  not  recog- 
nise in  him  any  territorial  right,  but  land  is 
held  on  condition  that  it  is  cultivated  The 
stipulations  arc  minute,  and  regulate  the  dif- 
ferent crops  and  their  succession.  Sir  John 
Bowring  is  of  opinion  that  the  Philippines 
afford  a  good  field  for  agricultural  investment. 
There  is  a  labour  question  not  more  easy  of 
solution  in  the  Philippines  than  in  other  tro- 
pical countries;  but  all  nations,  even  the 
most  opulent,  have  passed  through  their 
stages  of  indolence  and  inactivity.  Sugar  is 
the  most  profitable  subject  of  cultivation. 
Wheat  and  maize  were  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  there  is  now  a  sufiScient  sup- 
ply of  wheaten  flour  for  all  classes.  Rice  re- 
turns, on  the  authority  of  De  Mas,  whom  Sir 
John  Bowring  quotes,  a  minimum  profit  of  24 
per  cent,  and  a  maximum  of  76  per  cent 
per  annum.  Indigo  will  render,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  100  per  cent  profit;  cof- 
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fee  wil)  donblo  its  capital  in  four  years ;  and 
cocoa  will  retarn  90  per  cent,  notwithstand- 
ing the  present  deficiency  of  labour  and  capi- 
tal.* Anstralia  and  California,  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring  thiDks,  will  hereafter  be  largely  if  not 
wholly  supplied  with  sugar  from  the  Phih'p- 
pines.  Manilla  hemp  has  acquired  a  high 
character  in  Europe  :  25,000  tons  were  ship- 
ped in  1858  from  Manilla  alone,  of  which 
Great  Britain  received  one-fourth.  Gold  is 
found  in  the  mountains  and  in  alluvial  depo- 
sits, and  with  proper  machinery  copper  may 
be  raised  in  abundance.  A  sample  taken 
from  a  lode,  seven  feet  in  width  and  only  four 
yards  from  tlie  surface,  gave  op  analysis  44  per 
cent  of  pure  metalf 

Spain  is  here  even  less  advanced  than  Hol- 
land in  her  commercial  policy.  The  heavy 
differential  duties  in  &vour  of  Spanish  ships 
fetter  trade  in  the  Philippines  and  are  injuri- 
ous to  the  general  interests.  The  increasing 
importance  of  Singapore  will  probably  soon 
compel  a  change  in  Spanish  colonial  commer- 
cial legislation.!  According  to  an  official 
Report  delivered  to  the  Spanish  Minister  of 
Finance  in  1855,  instead  of  producing  a  clear 
revenue  to  Spain  of  9,500,000  dollars,  the 
Philippines  might  easily  be  made  to  yield 
48,000,000  dollars.  There  are  immense  tracts 
of  fertile  soil  ;  minerals  and  marble  in  abun- 
dance, and  forests  with  trees  adapted  for  every 
possible  use.  Nearly  four  hundred  specimens 
of  different  woods  from  the  Philippines  were 
displayed  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
Gams,  roots,  and  dyes  of  infinite  variety  are 
found ;  and  the  docility  and  intelligence  of 
the  natives  make  them  incomparably  superior 
as  labourers  to  any  Asiatic  or  African  race 
hitherto  subjected  to  European  authority.  By 
the  Report  of  the  British  Consul  for  Manilla 
laid  before  Parliament  in  1855,  it  appears 
that  the  British  trade  with  the  Philippines 


*  These  estimates  are,  however,  eonaiderably  re- 
duced by  Sir  John  Bowring.  who  places  the  profits 
00  eo^r  plantations  at  from  20  to  80  per  cent,  of 
rice  from  12  to  20  per  cent,  and  of  general  agri- 
cultural investments  from  20  to  30  per  cent 

t8ir  John  Bowring*d  '  Philippine  Islands,'  p.280. 
Sir  John  Bowriug  mentions,  among  the  ourio- 
nues  of  Spanish  commercial  legislation,  a  decree  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Philippines  iiisued  only  a  few 
y^srs  ago,  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  no  vesel 
•hoQld  be  allowed  to  introduce  a  cargo  from  China 
or  the  East  Indies  unless  an  engagement  was  enter- 
^  into  by  the  captain  to  bring  to  Manilla  five  hun- 
dred living  ahTTtkeSf  a  species  of  bird  reputed  to  be 
most  useful  in  destroying  certain  insects,  which 
^re  at  that  time  seriously  damaging  the  crops, 
^s  difficulty  of  catching,  caging,  and  keeping 
these  birds,  does  not  seem  to  have  embarrassed  the 
Governor,  however  it  may  have  puxzled  the  skip- 
^^'  It  may  be  unnecessary  to  add,  that  not  one 
hird  was  ever  brought  to  the  Philippines ;  which  is 
•ctrcely  to  be  wondered  at,  since  all  were  to  be 
^▼«r«d  ffratit.  [ 


exceeded  in  value  that  of  Great  Britain  with 
several  6f  the  States  of  Europe,  with  Mexico, 
Columbia,  and  Guatimala  combined,  and  al- 
most reached  the  second  class  in  our  trade 
with  Asia — the  total  value  of  the  exports  and 
imports  exceeding  3,000,000/. 

The  islands  of  the  archipelago  have  from 
time  immemorial  been  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  Chinese.  The  gold-fields  of  Australia  and 
California  have  of  late  proved  more  attractive 
until  the  recent  outbreak  of  popular  jealousy 
in  our  great  dependency.  The  immigration 
of  Chinese  has  received  repeated  checks  in 
sev^al  of  the  islands,  but  especially  in  the 
Philippines  and  in  Borneo ;  they  have  again 
and  again  settled  down  in  swarms,  bringing 
with  diem  their  indefatigable  industry,  their 
mechanical  ingenuity,  and  their  attachment 
to  agriculture.  Their  shrewdness  and  perse- 
verance ought  to  render  them  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  any  underpeopled  colony  ;  but 
in  competing  successfully  with  Europeans 
for  the  prizes  of  life,  they  have  generally 
drawn  upon  themselves  the  hatred  of  the  do- 
minant class.  Their  morals  have  been  ob- 
jected to ;  but  it  is  to  their  commercial  suc- 
cess that  they  owe  the  persecution  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed.  Keen  but  cautious 
traders,  they  seldom  failed,  by  watching  the 
markets,  to  forestall  competition  and  obtain 
nearly  a  monopoly  of  trade.  All  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Dutch  squadrons  in  the  China 
Seas  was  ineffectual  to  prevent  the  continual 
arrival  of  these  hardy  labourers;  and  with 
little  property  at  first  beyond  their  rugs  and 
rice-kettles,  they  were  often  able  to  return  in 
a  few  years  to  their  native  land  to  enjoy  an 
independence,  and  to  display,  with  no  little 
self-importance,  the  fortunes  they  had  acquir- 
ed. They  have  been  insulted,  plundered,  and 
massacred  by  thousands  in  the  archipelago ; 
but  nothing  has  been  able  to  arrest  the  irre- 
sistible stream  of  immigration.  In  Borneo 
they  have  been  subjected  by  the  Dutch  to 
the  most  galling  oppression.  Their  settle- 
ments have  been  isolated,  their  intercourse 
with  the  sea  has  been  cut  off*,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  starve  them.  By  a  most 
preposterous  and  contradictory  policy,  they 
are  not  only  prohibited  from  enteriug  the 
country,  but  from  leaving  it*  In  spite  of  all 
the  restraints  which  governments  can  impose, 
these  people  will  continue,  by  an  ordination 
of  Divine  Providence  which  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  oppose,  to  escape  from  the  evils  of  a 
redundant  population.  They  are  the  only 
people  who  can  adequately  developo  the 
riches  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  they 


*  An  exorbitant  fee  for  a  license  to  go  away  is 
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will  ultimately  occupy  in  large  numbers 
these  underpeoplcd  regions  of  the  earth. 

It  would  be  impracticable  here  to  enter 
upon  80  wide  a  field  as  the  ethnology  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  The  aboriginal  races 
are  various,  and  their  study  is  replete  with 
interest.  There  is,  however,  one  race  in  the 
Philippines  which  presents  such  remarkable 
peculiarities  that  we  venture  briefly  to  de- 
scribe it,  as  it  has  been  represented  to  ns, 
although  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  descrip- 
tion would  require  modification  on  further 
acquaintance.  In  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Mindanao,  we  are  told,  there  exist  human 
beings  in  so  low  a  state  of  barbarism  that 
they  seem  to  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  the 
Bushmen  of  Southern  Africa.  They  are  well 
formed,  nearly  black,  with  woolly  hair,  rarely 
exceed  four  feet  six  inches  in  height,  live 
chiefly  on  roots  and  firuit,  and  occasionally  on 
game;  they  wear  no  clothes  and  build  no 
houses,  but  sleep  among  the  branches  of  trees. 
They  are  without  any  rorm  of  government  or 
religion;  their  voices  resemble  the  cries  of 
animals,  and  their  language  the  chattering  of 
apes  or  the  chirping  of  birds;  their  weapons 
are  a  bamboo  lance,  and  bows  and  poisoned 
arrows.  The  discovery  and  concoction  of 
poisons  seem  to  exclusively  employ  the  little 
intellect  which  these  savages  possess.  The 
least  prick  from  one  of  their  arrows  is  mortal, 
and  produces  an  inextinguishable  thirst,  and 
the  man  or  animal  dies  the  moment  he  has 
gratified  it.  These  Negritoes  ascend  trees 
like  monkeys,  seizing  the  trunk  with  both 
hands  and  applying  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and 
their  flight  is  as  swift  as  that  of  the  deer.* 
Although  these  people  seem  scarcely  human, 
they  are  not  incapable  of  being  civilised.  One 
of  the  race,  a  boy  who  had  been  oflfered  for 
sale  as  any  wild  animal  might  have  been,  was 
afterwards  seen  waiting  at  the  table  of  the 
Governor  of  Tamboanga,  and  appeared 
sprightly  and  intelligent,  watching  every  sign 
and  mandate  of  his  master.  The  people  are 
said  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  wild 
tribes  of  Madagascar. 

There  is  a  small  group  of  islands  which, 
although  not  strictly  within  the  defined  limits 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  it  in  commerce  that  they  de- 
serve a  brief  notice.  The  Arru  Islands  are  a 
closely-packed  group,  distant  about  sixty  miles 
from  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
extending  over  a  space  of  100  miles  in  length, 
and  from  40  to  50  in  breadth.  These  islands 
have  become  the  emporium  of  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  archipelago,  and  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  rich  islands  of  the 


*  The  priocipal  feature^  of  this  deecription  are 
given  by  bL  de  la  Gironidre,  in  Earl's  *  Native  Ra- 
ces of  the  Indian  Arohipelago.' 


Indian  Seas  and  the  Australian  continent  to 
which  they  are  ethnologically  related.  They 
are  probably  destined  to  attain  considerable 
importance  when  the  northern  shores  of  Aus- 
tralia are  settled  and  civilised — an  event 
which  may  now  be  considered  as  not  very 
distant,  since  the  recent  important  discove- 
ries. Indeed  the  future  intercourse  of  Aus- 
tralia with  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago will  doubtless  be  very  great,  and  a 
highly  profitable  commerce  cannot  fail  to 
spring  up  between  them.  The  rich  produce 
of  New  Guinea,  of  Oeram,  and  the  islands  to 
the  north  and  north-east  of  Timor,  is  now 
collected  in  the^rm  islands,  and  vessels  be- 
longing to  British  and  Chinese  merchants 
annually  resort  to  them  to  obtain  the  com- 
modities which  they  require  in  exchange  for 
the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  oontinental 
India.  The  Arruans  possess  many  charac- 
teristics in  common  with  the  people  of  New 
Guinea ;  but  one  of  their  most  singular  pecu- 
liarities consists  in  the  value  which  they  at- 
tach to  elephants'  tusks,  brass  gongs,  and 
huge  porcelain  dishes.  An  odd  custom,  and 
one  that  is  probably  unique  in  the  world, 
consists  in  the  destruction  of  a  man's  goods 
on  his  death,  instead  of  a  distribution  of  them 
among  his  surviving  relations.  All  tbejchat- 
tels  which  he  has  collected  during  his  life, 
including  tusks,  gongs,  and  precious  Cbioa 
dishes,  are  broken  in  pieces  and  thrown  away ; 
and  in  the  villages  may  be  seen  heaps  of  these 
fragments  of  property  which  custom  or  some 
singular  superstition  has  deterred  the  living 
from  appropriating. 

On  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  in  an  isl- 
and about  one-third  larger  than  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, and  until  1819  the  resort  only  of  a  few 
native  trading  prahus,  now  stands  the  rich  and 
flourishing  town  of  Singapore.  By  no  act 
of  his  life  did  Sir  Stamford  RafiSes  evince 
greater  prescience  and  sagacity  than  by  re- 
commending the  establishment  of  this  settle 
ment  and  its  erection  into  a  free  port  *  Take 
my  word  for  it,'  he  once  prophetically  said, 
'  this  is  by  far  the  most  important  station  in 
the  East,  and,  as  far  as  naval  supremacy  and 
commercial  intercourse  are  concerned,  of 
much  higher  value  than  a  whole  continent' 
The  correctness  of  his  judgment  was  speedily 
proved.  In  two  years  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports rose  to  the  sum  of  2,000,000/.  In  1824, 
five  yeai-8  after  its  foundation,  the  population 
had  risen  from  160  to  11,000.  Singapore 
exhibits  a  remarkable  proof  how  the  sagacity 
of  individuals  often  anticipates  and  oiitrans 
the  slow  action  of  governments.  For  three 
years  Singapore  was  not  recognised  by  Great 
Britain,  Tne  island  was  ultimately  ceded 
for  a  pecuniary  consideration  by  its  native 
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prince.  The  importance  of  this  settlement 
to  British  trade  follows  from  its  position. 
Equidistant  from  Calcutta  and  Canton,  voy- 
ages can  be  made  to  each  with  equal  facility. 
It  lies  only  a  short  distance  from  the  equator; 
but  the  temperature  of  the  island  is  9*90 
lower  than  that  of  many  other  places  in  the 
same  latitude;  it  possesses  an  ample  road- 
stead and  harbour ;  vessels  having  crossed  the 
Pacific  from  the  north  coast  of  America  meet 
others  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  same  con- 
tinent, which  have  sailed  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  and  flags  of  all  nations  are  inter- 
mingled with  the  streamers  of  Chinese  junks 
and  native  prahns.  An  ordinary  price-cur- 
rent often  contains  as  many  as  forty  different 
articles,  the  produce  of  the  archipelago. 

Batavia  is  the  exclusive  emporium  of  the 
Dutch  trade ;  but  Singapore  is  the  port  cho- 
sen by  the  independent  traders  of  the  archi- 
pelago. It  appears  by  the  *  Singapore  Free 
Press '  that  there  were  in  the  roadstead  and 
harbour,  at  the  same  time,  in  January  last, 
sixty-three  ships,  of  burthens  varying  from 
2600  to  150  tons.  The  prosperity  of  this 
small  settlement  has  been  of  so  rapid  a 
growth  that  it  resembles  that  of  some  Ame- 
rican Western  city.  Much  of  the  trade  even 
of  the  Dutch  dependencies  is  carried  on  here 
in  preference  to  the  highly-taxed  ports  of  Java. 
The  port  is  open  to  all,  and  there  is  no  im- 
post whatever.  Attracted  by  these  advan- 
tages, native  traders  flock  from  the  continen- 
tal ports  of  the  East  to  Singapore,  to  exchange 
the  manufactures  of  India  and  China  for  the 
valuable  productions  of  the  archipelago.  The 
resident  population  is  composed  of  fifteen 
different  nationalities,  of  which  the  Chinese 
is  the  most  numerous.  In  addition  to  the 
immense  commerce  with  China,  India,  and  the 
archipelago,  Singapore  has  extensive  transac- 
tions with  North  and  South  America,  Ara- 
bia, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Continental  Europe.  A  few  figures 
derived  from  the  latest  returns  will  show  the 
extraordinary  commercial  progress  of  this 
small  settlement  In  1852  the  value  of  the 
British  exports  to  Singapore  was  63*7,981/.; 
in  1860  it  had  risen  to  1,671,092/.  The  im- 
ports from  Singapore  amounted  in  value,  in 
1864,  to  794,105/.,  and  in  1860  to  1,054,042/. 
The  most  satisfactory  feature  in  the  returns 
is  the  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for  cot- 
ton goods,  as  it  proves  that  the  demand  for 
British  manufactures  is  rapidly  increasing 
throughout  the  archipelago.  In  1852  the 
exports  of  cotton  goods  to  Singapore  were 
of  the  value  of  452,927^. ;  in  1860  they  had 
risen  to  1,079,098/. 

The  great  archipelago,  of  which  we  have 
taken  a  necessarily  imperfect  survey,  exhibits 
society  in  every  phase  of  barbarism  and  civi- 


lisation, from  the  primitive  tribes  inhabiting 
the  forests  of  Borneo  to  the  polished  splen- 
dour of  Europe.  The  opulence  and  trading 
activity  of  Amsterdam  and  London  are  repre- 
sented in  Batavia  and  Singapore,  and  the 
commercial  and  religious  exclusiveness  of 
Spain  in  the  Philippines.  The  future  of  the 
magnificent  islands  of  the  archipelago  must  be 
a  subject  of  some  anxiety  to  the  power  which 
has  acquired  the  chief  dominion  over  them. 
The  native  states  are  clearly  incompetent  to 
discharge  the  ordinary  duties  of  government, 
and  they  will  probably  be  gradually  absorbed 
into  European  settlements  to  which  they  are 
contiguous.  But  can  so  small  a  state  as  Hol- 
land, with  a  very  limited  population  from 
which  her  army  can  be  recruited,  permanent- 
ly retain  territories  of  such  enormous  extent 
and  peopled  by  races  bound  to  her  by  no  ties 
of  gratitude  or  interest  ?  That  Holland  can- 
not rely  upon  mercenaries  for  the  support  of 
her  colonial  empire  has  been  shown  by  the 
revolt  of  her  Swiss  troops.  One  of  two  results 
must  follow  the  failure  of  Holland  to  retain 
the  allegiance  of  her  Eastern  possessions: 
either  these  regions  will  be  abandoned  to 
native  barbarism,  or  some  great  European 
power  must  step  in  to  restore  order,  protect 
commerce,  and  carry  on  the  work  of  civilisa- 
tion. The  Eastern  Archipelago  lies  between 
Australia,  India,  and  China;  therefore  any 
considerable  naval  power  that  should  esta- 
blish itself  in  so  central  a  position  might  in- 
tercept our  comnranications,  threaten  our 
Asiatic  possessions,  and  cripple  our  trade. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  Government  of 
the  Netherlands  may  never  be  involved  in  a 
struggle  such  as  that  from  which  we  have 
recently  emerged.  We  covet  no  territory  in 
the  archipelago ;  but  should  a  reverse  befall 
Holland  in  her  colonial  empire,  there  is  but 
one  nation  that  can  safely  occupy  the  position 
she  will  have  lost.  The  moral  power  of  Eng- 
land is  already  great.  The  character  which 
she  acquired  during  her  short  possession  of 
Java  has  left  a  deep  impression  upon  the  na- 
tive mind,  and  is  understood  and  appreciated 
in  every  island  where  her  name  is  pronounced. 
Her  flag  is  not  merely  a  symbol  of  freedom, 
but  a  pledge  of  commercial  prosperity  and 
social  progress.  With  the  exception  of  the 
small  island  of  Labuan  she  owns  not  a  foot 
of  territory  in  any  portion  of  the  archipelago, 
but  her  inflnenceis  as  great  as  if  her  guns  com- 
manded every  native  capital  and  her  cruisers 
were  seen  in  every  sea. 

The  future  importance  of  Borneo  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  One  of  its  states 
now  presents  an  example  of  a  well-governed 
and  progressive  community.  The  Rajah  of 
Sarawak  has  achieved  one  of  the  greatest  of 
triumphs.  He  has  constituted  ont  of  the  most 
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unpromising  elements  a  native  state  which 
exhibits  a  model  of  the  policy  to  be  adopted 
for  gradually  reclaiming  a  people  from  barba- 
rism, and  giving  them  the  blessings  of  order 
and  law.     He  has  caused  them  to  work  out 
their  own  improvement  under  guidance  of  a 
superintending  intelligence.     T^e  enterprise 
was  as  full  of  genius  as  of  humanity.     The 
influence  of  Sarawak  upon  the  future  civilisa- 
tion of  Borneo  may  be  important.     Borneo 
Proper  is  still  steeped  in  utter  barbarism,  and 
no  healthy  progress  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected in  those  portions  of  the  country  which 
are  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch. 
The  impulse  which   will   convert  this   vast 
island  into  an  orderly  and  progressive  coun- 
try may  be  communicated  from  Sarawak; 
and  its  future    importance  may  even   bear 
some  proportion  to  its  enormous  dimensions. 
But  the  permanent  independence  of  Sarawak 
is,  we  fear,  not  so  fiiily  assured  as  the  friends 
of  progress  in  the  archipelago  could  desire. 
It  is  exposed  to  two  dangers  which  loom  not 
indistinctly  in  the  distance.     It  may  be  the 
object  of  some  violent  outbreak  of  neighbour- 
ing Mahomedan  fanaticism  exasperated  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  Christian  Rajah  governing  a 
native  state ;  or  it  may  be  endangered  by  the 
intrigues  of  a  European  power  which  has 
always  regarded  it  with  jealousy,  and  makes 
no  secret  of  desiring  and  looking  forward  to 
its  subversion.      Public  opinion  in  England 
has  been  strongly  expressed  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  Sir  James  Brooke.     He  has  publicly 
received  the  thanks  of  the  commercial  world, 
and  one  of  the  most  esteemed  honours  that 
his  Sovereign  could  bestow.     It  is  impossible 
for  England  not  to  regard  with  favour  and 
watch  with  interest  so  remarkable  an  appli- 
cation of  her  own  principles  of  government 
in  a  territory  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  the 
seat  of  savage  lawlessness  and  crime.*     Pub- 
lic indignation  would  assuredly  be  strongly 
manifested  if  by  any  act  of  treachery  or  vio- 
lence the  inteOTity  and  independence  of  a 
country  which  had  excited  so  strong  and  ge- 
neral an  interest  should  be  overthrown.   Some 
interference  could  probably  be  demanded  by 
opinion.   The  flag  of  Sarawak  has,  we  believe, 
been  recognised  by  Great  Britain.     We  are 
&r  from  thinking  that  as  a  rule  protectorates 
are  desirable  arrangements  or  conducive  to  the 
true  interests  of  a  small  community ;  but  in 
such  a  case  as  Sarawak,  it  might  be  plausibly 
contended  that  a  protectorate  could  not  entail 
any  inconvenient  obligations;  that  it  would 
constitute  an  effectual  security  against  hostile 
designs,  if  any  such  exist,  and  put  an  end  to 
all  Mahomedan  conspiracies  and  European 


machinations.  It  might  also  produce  a  salu- 
tary influence  upon  independent  Borneo,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  an  extension  of  British 
influence  in  that  direction,  should  the  course 
of  events  ever  justify  or  require  it. 

This  great  region  may  be  hereafter  one  of 
the  most  important  that  is  occupied  by  the 
dispersed  and  diversified  human  family,  and 
no  long  period  may  elapse  before  islands  upon 
which  Providence  has  showered  some  of  its 
choicest  blessings  will  exhibit  a  far  higher 
social  and  political  development  than  they  at 
present  seem  to  promise ;  Europe  and  Ame- 
-rica  may  hereafter  even  find  rivals  in  coun- 
tries which  now  occupy  scarcely  a  moment 
of  their  thoughts ;  bays  shaded  by  groves  of 
palms  may  display  forests  of  masts ;  and  mar- 
bles hidden  in  the  recesses  of  virgin  woods 
and  unexplored  mountains  may  be  wrought 
for  the  erection  and  adornment  of  temples 
and  cities  surpassing  as  much  in  their  splen- 
dour anv  that  have  nitherto  been  erected  in 
the  archipelago  as  they  will  excel  them  in 
the  religion  to  which  th6y  may  be  dedicated, 
and  in  the  civilisation  which  they  will  repre- 
sent. 


*  The  former  Draotice  of  headhunting  has  been 
omnpletely  abaoaoned. 


Art.  Yll.'-The  Zdfe  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Wil- 
liam  Pitt.  By  Earl  Stanhope.  Vols,  IIL 
and  IV.     London,  1862. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  we  had  occasion  to  re- 
view the  two  first  volumes  of  this  biography, 
and  to  commend  their  merits  to  our  readers^ 
notice.  The  two  new  volumes  will  not  be 
found  to  fall  behind  their  predecessors  either 
in  charm  of  style  or  in  sterling  value.  In- 
deed their  interest  is  greater,  m  that  they 
have  the  advantage  of  dealing  with  a  much 
more  attractive  period,  and  of  dealing  with  it 
for  the  first  time — since  even  the  feeble  and 
flickering  light  of  Bishop  Tomline's  biography 
has  not  been  thrown  over  the  history  of  Pitt's 
later  years.  There  is  nothing,  it  is  true,  in 
our  parliamentary  history  that  can  equal  in 
interest  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  the  stormy 
contest  in  the  midst  of  which  Pitt  rose  to 
power.  But  after  this  opening,  the  first  half 
of  his  career  was  monotonous  and  tame.  It 
required  no  small  literary  art  to  throw  any 
charm  over  the  tedious  prosperity  of  the 
years  that  intervened  between  the  American 
and  the  Revolutionary  wars.  But  the  period 
with  which  the  volumes  before  us  deal  offers 
no  such  difliculty.  The  biographer  is  embar- 
rassed with  the  press  of  interesting  matter, 
and  is  obliged  rather  to  guard  himself  from 
allowing  the  eventful  history  of  the  time  to 
oust  his  hero  from  the  prominence  which  be- 
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longs  to  him.  And  we  should  assign  to  these 
two  volumes  the  superiority  in  value  as  well 
as  in  interest.  It  appears  that  Lord  Stanhope 
owes  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  William  Dacres 
Adams,  Pitt's  private  Secretary,  who  still 
survives,  the  communication  of  many  interest- 
ing particulars  and  important  manuscripts. 
The  documents,  therefore,  which  he  prints 
for  the  first  time  are  numerous  and  valuable ; 
perhaps  more  so,  on  the  whole,  than  those 
which  are  contained  in  the  two  first  volumes. 
The  domestic  element  in  the  series  of  letters 
is  naturally  weaker.  The  Minister's  life  be- 
comes more  wholly  identified  with  the  his- 
tory of  his  time,  and  his  friends  become  more 
purely  political.  The  correspondence  with 
his  mother  almost  entirely  disappears.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Melville  papers,  and 
the  correspondence  with  the  King,  yield  do- 
cuments of  great  historical  value.  The  only 
episode — if  we  except  the  tragical  death- 
scene — that  is  not  of  a  public  character,  is 
the  brief  history  of  his  short-lived,  soon  con- 
qoered  attachment  to  Eleanor  Eden,  in  1796. 
The  ground  upon  which  he  suppressed  his 
avowed  affection  seems  a  strange  one  in  a 
Prime  Minister,  who  was  also  the  possessor  of 
the  then  lucrative  sinecure  of  the  Warden- 
ship  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  In  a  letter  to  her 
fether,  he  apologises  for  the  necessity  of  dis- 
contiuuing  his  visits  by  expressing  his  regret 
that  his  circumstances  do  not  permit  him  to 
presume  to  make  her  an  ofixir  of  marriage. 
Lord  Auckland  would  seem  not  to  have  been 
able  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  their  union. 
So  notorious  were  his  embarrassments,  and 
80  overwhelming  had  they  already  become ! 

But  it  is  very  seldom  that,  even  for  so  brief 
an  interval  as  this,  Pitt's  biographer  can 
travel  out  of  the  beaten  political  track.  His 
life  and  his  public  career  are  almost  coinci- 
dent The  Parliamentary  portion  of  his 
public  life,  which  occupied  almost  the  whole 
narrative  in  the  two  previous  volumes,  falls 
naturally  into  the  background  in  these,  espe- 
cially at  first.  From  the  moment  of  the 
junction  between  the  Government  and  the 
old  Whigs  to  the  year  1801,  the  course  of 
Parliament  was  unvaried  and  uneventful. 
The  ascendancy  of  the  Minister  was  undis- 

!)nted ;  the  Opposition  was  entirely  power- 
ess  and  almost  silenced;  and  Parliament  met 
for  little  else  than  to  register  the  Minister's 
■  decrees.  It  is  not  till  the  Catholic  Question 
arises  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  his  domi- 
nation, that  Parliamentary  history  acquires 
Its  usual  interest,  and  the  animation  of  party- 
government  is  restored.  So  far  as  regards 
the  latter  half  of  Pitt's  career,  the  interest  of 
home  politics  centres  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  net-work  of  diflBcuIties  which  arose  out 
of  the  political  necessity  of  Catholic  Relief 


and  the  King's    conscientious   aversion    to 
it 

Lord  Stanhope  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
research  to  the  strange  complication  of  poli- 
tical manceuvres  which  caused  the  inter- 
regnum of  AddingtoD,  and  so  seriously  ham- 
pered Pitt's  closing  days.  The  changes 
which  in  that  brief  time  passed  over  the 
political  scene  are  very  curious.  In  the 
beginning  of  1801  Lord  Grenville  was  Pitt's 
attached  colleague;  Mr.  Addington  was 
Speaker,  by  his  nomination  ;  Mr.  Fox  was  in 
bitter  opposition  both  to  Lord  Grenville  and 
Mr.  Pitt  In  the  Spring  of  1804,  Pitt,  Fox, 
and  Grenville  were  fighting  side  by  side  for 
the  purpose  of  displacing  Addington.  In  the 
autumn  of  1 806,  Grenville,  Fox,  and  Adding- 
ton were  fighting  side  by  side  against  Pitt 
And  yet  all  this  time  there  was  no  definite 
question  of  domestic,  and  scarcely  of  foreign, 
policy  at  issue;  and  Fox,  the  only  man 
among  the  four  who  can  be  fairly  charged 
with  want  of  principle,  was  the  only  man 
among  the  four  whose  course,  for  this  inters 
val  at  least,  was  thoroughly  consistent 

Lord  Stanhope  certainly  succeeds  in  re- 
moving from  Pitt  much  of  the  blame  that 
has  been  cast  upon  him.  The  difficulty  under 
which  Pitt  laboured  both  in  1801  and  1604 
was  a  difiSculty  which  must  be  of  perpetual 
occurrence  in  every  constitutional  State — the 
difficulty  of  marking  the  exact  point  at  which 
the  responsibility  of  the  Sovereign  ceases, 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  Minister  begins. 
In  governments  where  the  theory  of  respon- 
sibility has  been  worked  out  with  greater 
care,  and  the  attributes  of  each  particular 
officer  are  more  sharply  defined,  this  difficulty 
never  can  arise.  Mr.  Seward  carries  out  Pre- 
sident Lincoln's  views,  and  is  not  held  to 
have  disgraced  himself  if  those  views  differ 
from  his  own.  M.  Walewski  and  M.  de  Per- 
signy  must  have  been  made  a  score  of  times 
the  instruments  of  a  policy  in  which  they 
could  not  coincide;  but  no  one  thinks  the 
worse  of  them  on  that  account.  It  is  a  well- 
understood  fact  that  the  Emperor  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  President  in  the  other,  bear 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the  acts  which  are 
done  in  their  name.  But  in  England  the 
case  is  very  different  We  have  eased  the 
descent  from  a  monarchy  that  once  was  ab- 
solute to  the  indefinable  balance  of  power 
under  which  we  at  present  live,  by  the  con- 
venient help  of  constitutional  fictions.  Our 
theory,  as  it  stands,  is  that  the  Sovereign  ex- 
erts all  the  power  of  the  executive,  while  his 
Minister  bears  all  the  responsibility.  Of 
course  in  its  literal  sense  this  never  has  been 
true,  and  never  can  be.  No  honourable  man, 
scarcely  any  sane  man,  would  accept  the 
responsibility  of  all  that  another  might  think 
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fit,  without  consulting  him,  to  do.  Ministers 
have  always  insisted,  as  a  condition  of  their 
retaining  office,  that  in  the  main  the  policy 
of  the  Sovereign  shall  be  guided  by  their  ad- 
vice. But  no  Minister  has  ever  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  this  claim  so  far  as  to 
reduce  the  Sovereign  to  a  mere  cypher. 
Notorious  cases  have  more  than  once  arisen 
— and  doubtless  there  have  been  many  more 
which  have  never  come  to  light — in  which 
the  Sovereign  has,  as  it  were,  turned  to  bay, 
and  has  adhered  to  his  refusal  to  adopt  some 
distasteful  course  in  spite  of  the  Minister's 
threats  of  resignation.  *  I  had  rather  go 
back  to  Germany,'  was  the  common  form  in 
which  Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
were  wont  to  announce  to  their  Ministers 
that  the  limits  of  pliability  had  been  reached. 
It  is  difficult,  when  matters  have  come  to 
this  pass,  to  say  what  a  constitutional  Minis- 
ter ought  to  do.  On  the  one  hand,  it  seems 
hard  to  say  that  he  is  to  remain  in  office,  to 
bear  the  responsibility  of  a  policy  that  is  not 
his  own,  and  to  endure  the  reproaches  of  his 
enemies,  perhaps  of  his  former  friends,  for 
sacrificing  his  principles  and  his  pledges  to 
the  fascinations  of  place  and  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  resignation  may  involve  the 
most  serious  dangers.  The  condition  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  of  the  Sovereign,  or 
the  state  of  afiairs  at  home  or  abroad,  may 
be  such,  that  his  continuance  in  office  is  the 
only  mode  of  averting  evils  which  may 
threaten  the  deepest  interests,  perhaps  the 
very  existence  of  the  realm.  Either  alterna- 
tive seems  equally  intolerable.  Every  Minis- 
ter will  decide  the  question  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  feelings  than  in  deference 
to  any  fixed  rule  of  action.  But  the  insolu- 
ble difficulties  of  the  problem  ought  to  be  a 
bar  to  the  condemnation  of  bystanders  or 
historians.  One  Minister  may  elect  to  be 
tnie  to  his  pledges:  another  may  elect  to 
break  them  for  his  country's  sake.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  say  with  justice  that  one  is 
more  culpable  than  the  other. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  difficulties  must 
arise.  Keen  constitutionalists  seem  to  have 
assumed  that  in  all  cases  the  King,  somehow 
or  other,  must  be  made  to  give  way.  But 
Sovereigns  are  men,  and  have  scruples  and 
strong  convictions  like  other  men.  For  the 
sake  of  the  public  weal  they  renounce  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  action  which  the 
meanest  of  their  subjects  enjoy.  They  bow 
their  necks  silently  to  a  yoke  which  must 
often  be  galling  to  men  of  warm  feelings  and 
active  minds.  It  is  happy  for  England  that, 
since  the  Revolution,  her  Sovereigns  have 
been  almost  uniformly  willing  to  oflfer  what 
must  frequently  have  been  felt  as  a  humiliat- 
ing submission  to  views  and  wishes  the  most 


repugnant  to  their  own.  It  would  have 
scarcely  been  possible,  considering  the  gra- 
vity of  the  subject-matters  that  have  often 
been  in  issue,  antecedently  to  have  calculated 
on  so  uniform  a  facility  of  disposition.  But 
it  would  have  been  madness  to  expect  that 
such  a  complaisance  should  be  absolutely 
without  limit.  There  are  subjects  upon 
which  no  man  of  common  spirit  or  common 
conscience  can  tolerate  to  be  made  the  tool 
of  opinions  not  his  own.  There  are  compli- 
ances that  leave  behind  them  a  remorse  and 
a  self-contempt  for  which  ten  times  the  great- 
ness of  an  English  Sovereign  would  be  a 
miserable  repayment.  Such  a  subject  was 
Catholic  Emancipation.  It  would  be  idle 
labour  to  blow  up  again  the  embers  of  a  con- 
troversy that  is  thoroughly  forgotten.  It  is 
a  subject  on  which  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  now.  All  are  agreed  that  it  was  no 
breach  of  the  Coronation  Oath,  and  that 
whatever  evil  fruits  it  has  in  practice  borne, 
far  greater  evils  would  have  resulted  from  its 
being  withheld.  But,  in  the  year  1800,  the 
mass  of  English  opinion  was  the  other  way. 
Enlightened  men,  like  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  and  Mr.  Canning,  who  saw 
beyond  their  age,  recognised  the  fact  that  it 
must  be  granted,  and  that  it  would  be  granted 
under  worse  conditions  if  the  grievance 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  systematic 
agitation.  But  neither  the  mass  of  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  nor  the 
majority  of  the  two  Houses,  shared  this  view; 
and  the  King,  who,  though  shrewd,  was  not 
far-seeing,  held  it  in  especial  detestation. 
He  had  conceived  the  idea  that  it  was  a 
breach  of  his  Coronation  Oath.  Such  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Coronation  Oath,  though 
probably  contrary  to  the  intention  of  those 
who  framed  it,  was  far  fi'om  being  untenable. 
Ancient  oaths,  framed  with  a  regard  to  cir- 
cumstances that  have  ceased  to  operate,  are 
apt  to  ensnare  tender  consciences  by  their 
ambiguity.  But  whether  the  King  was  right 
or  wrong  in  the  interpretation  of  his  oath, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  held  it  very  sin- 
cerely, and  that  he  was  confirmed  in  it  by 
the  two  highest  authorities  to  whom  he  could 
appeal.  Both  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  took  the  strong 
Protestant  view  of  the  question.  Whether 
Lord  Loughborough's  convictions  on  this 
point  were  purely  disinterested,  it  is  not* 
worth  while  to  discuss.  The  more  his  cha- 
racter and  career  are  examined  by  successive 
historians,  the  more  pitifully  they  show.  Bat 
he  contrived  thoroughly  to  inoculate  the 
King's  mind  with  the  scruples  which  he  only 
simulated  himself.  The  letters  which  passed 
between  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt,  some  o( 
which  are  printed  by  Lord  Stanhope  for  the 
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first  time,  leave  no  donbt  upon  the  reader's 
mind  of  the  entire  sincerity  of  the  King's 
convictions,  and  of  the  pain  it  caused  him  to 
carry  them  out  The  style  in  which  they 
are  written  is  slovenly  to  the  last  degree ;  but 
the  very  haste  and  carelessness  of  their  com- 
position is  in  some  sense  an  evidence  that 
thev  were  a  faithful  and  unvarnished  picture 
of  his  thoughts.  The  language  which  he  is 
recorded  to  nave  held  in  conversation  about 
this  time  is  equally  decisive  of  his  sin- 
cerity : — 

*'  Under  such  circamstances,  and  as  if  to  tran- 
quillize his  mind,  be  reverted  again  and  again  to 
toe  religions  obligation  which  he  conceived  to 
bind  him.  One  morning — so  his  faithful  equerry 
General  Garth  many  years  afterwards  related-^ 
he  desired  his  Coronation  Oath  to  be  once  more 
read  out  to  him,  and  then  borst  forth  into  some 
passionate  exclamations :  *'  Where  is  that  power 
on  earth  to  absolve  me  from  the  due  observance 
of  every  sentence  of  that  oath?  .  .  .  No— I  had 
rather  beg  my  bread  from  door  to  door  through- 
OQt  Europe  than  consent  to  any  such  measure!'' 

*  Another  day  at  Windsor— this  was  on  the  6th 
or  7ih  of  the  month — the  King  read  his  Corona- 
tion Oath  to  his  family,  aslg^  them  whether 
they  understood  it,  and  added ;  **  If  I  violate  it, 
I  am  no  longer  legal  Sovereign  of  this  country, 
but  it  falls  to  the  House  of  Savoy." 

*  In  the  middle  of  February  the  King  fell  ill. 
His  illness  was  at  first  no  more  than  a  feverish 
cold.  On  the  17th  he  saw  Mr.  Addington,  and 
on  the  18th  he  saw  the  Duke  of  Portland.  With 
the  latter  he  talked  very  calmly  on  the  generel 
aspect  of  state-aflfairs.  "  For  myself,"  said  His 
Majesty,  *^  I  am  an  old  Whig ;  and  I  consider 
those  statesmen  who  made  barrier-treaties  and 
conducted  the  ten  last  years  of  the  Succession 

•  War  the  ablest  we  ever  had."  The  Duke  only 
noticed  as  unusual  that  the  King  spoke  in  a  loud 
tone  of  voice.  But  it  is  remarkable  in  this  con- 
versati(>n  that  George  the  Tliird  discerned,  what 
since  his  time  has  become  much  more  apparent, 
bow,  not  by  any  sudden  change,  but  by  the  gra- 
daal  progress  of  events,  the  Whig  party  has 
drifte<l  away  from  its  first  position  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  come  round  to  occupy  the 
original  ground  of  its  opponents.* — vol.  iiL  pp. 
292,  293. 

It  was  inevitable  that  with  such  feelings  he 
should  have  refused  to  entertain  the  proposi- 
tions upon  which  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  Cabinet 
had  agreed.  As  soon  as  his  resolution  was 
intimated  to  the  Minister,  the  latter  appears 
to  have  recognised  the  hopelessness  of  strug- 
gling against  it,  and  resigned  without  even 
■  aemanding  a  personal  interview.  The  sud- 
denness with  which  this  step  was  taken  at  a 
moment  when  his  power  in  Parliament  was 
more  unquestioned  than  ever,  caused  much 
surprise  and  some  suspicion.  The  suspicion 
was  without  ground.  The  rumours  which 
vere  current  at  the  time  to  the  effect  that  the 
Catholic  claims  had  only  afforded  a  coloura- 
ble pretext  for  escaping  from  the  humiliation 


of  making  a  peace  which  had  become  inevita- 
ble, have  been  laid  aside  by  general  consent. 
The  documents  which  have  been  published 
in  later  times  sufiSciently  dispose  of  the  malig- 
nant insinuations  with  which  Lord  Auckland 
took  occasion  to  repay  the  favour  of  his  early 
patron.  At  least,  if  Pitt  ever  entertained  any 
such  idea,  he  never  breathed  it  to  any  human 
being.  Nor  were  the  colleagues  who  acted 
with  him  the  most  cordially  upon  this  ques- 
tion. Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Spencer,  either 
conscious  of  any  such  manoeuvre,  or  aware  of 
any  point  in  his  conduct  which  would  suggest 
the  need  of  such  an  explanation.  Fox's  *  jug- 
gle,' and  Lord  Auckland's  *  mystery,'  were 
figments  of  their  own  distempered  minds. 
With  the  exception  of  Lord  Brougham,  no 
modern  authority  of  importance  has  adopted 
them.  In  truth  the  grounds  of  Pitt's  con- 
duct were  so  obvious  that  the  mystery  is 
rather  that  any  party  spirit  can  have  mistaken 
them.  Without  passing  an  actual  pledge,  he 
had  allowed  it  to  be  intimated  to  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  that  the  Ministry  was  favoura- 
ble to  them,  and  that  it  would  be  in  a  much 
better  position  for  considering  their  claims 
when  the  Union  with  England  had  become 
law.  On  the  strength  of  these  assurances, 
which  probably  did  not  lose  either  ki  force  or 
precision  in  the  hands  of  the  inferior  agents 
of  the  Government,  the  Catholics  gave  the 
project  their  support  It  is  very  clear  that 
opposed  as  it  was  both  by  the  secret  treason 
of  some,  and  the  unconcealed  self-interest  of 
many,  it  never  could  have  been  carried  if  the 
Catholics  had  opposed  it  Pitt  felt  himself 
bound  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  value  received. 
He  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty,  after  he 
had  gained  his  object,  to  repudiate  the  under- 
standing on  which  the  votes  that  gained  it 
were  given.  And  when  he  found  in  the 
King's  persistency  an  unexpected  and  insu- 
perable obstacle,  his  only  mode  of  fixing  the 
responsibility  where  it  really  lay  was  to  re- 
sign. A  contrary  view  of  political  morality 
has  been  so  often  sanctioned  within  the  last 
thirty  years  by  distinguished  statesmen  of  all 
parties,  thi^  Pitt's  scruples  upon  the  subject 
of  breaking  implied  promises  may  appear 
Quixotic.  But  no  one  who  applies  to  public 
affairs  the  morality  of  private  life,  will  doubt 
that  Pitt  was  in  the  right 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  King  was 
in  the  wrong.  Of  the  two,  his  grounds  of  ac- 
tion were  the  strongest :  for  while  Pitt  was 
only  fulfilling  an  implied  engagement,  the 
King  was  keeping  what  he  believed  to  be  a 
solemn  oath.  Such  has  not,  however,  been 
the  judgment  which  it  has  been  fashionable 
with  Liberal  historians  and  critics  to  pro- 
nounce. In  fact  their  principal  motive  for 
sparing  Pitt  in  respect  to  this  transaction,  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  tbat  they  might  be  better 
able  to  turn  the  full  force  of  their  animosity 
upon  the  King.  Fox's  opinion  of  the  scru- 
ple entertained  by  the  King  was,  that  'the 
mention  of  the  Coronation  Oath  was  one  of 
the  most  impudent  and  disgusting  pieces  of 
hypoci-isy  he  had  seen.'*  If  he  judged  of 
the  King's  esteem  for  his  oath  by  the  esteem 
which  he  himself  had  shown  in  1783  for  his 
own  most  solemn  asseverations,  he  could  not 
well  come  to  any  other  conclusion.  If  at  any 
time  of  his  life  he  had  professed  to  take  an 
important  political  step,  out  of  a  regard  for  his 
own  previous  promises,  the  proceeding  would 
have  been  most  justly  designated  by  the  vigo- 
rous epithets  we  have  quoted.  The  fury  with 
which  his  later  follower  have  attacked  the 
King's  persistency  on  this  occasion  is  less  in- 
telligible. One  would  have  thought  that  that 
persistency  was  exacted  by  the  most  rudimen- 
tary principles  of  honour.  His  view  of  the 
bearing  of  his  Coronation  Oath  might  have 
been  erroneous ;  but  it  was  the  belief  of  many 
persons  far  more  gifted  and  far  more  cultivated 
than  himself.  It  implies  neither  intellectual  nor 
moral  obliquity  to  entertain  a  belief  which  is 
the  popular  persuasion  of  the  age.  And,  as- 
suming that  it  really  was  his  belief,  it  was  not 
only  natural  that  he  should  have  acted  up  to 
it,  but  he  would  have  been  the  most  con- 
temptible of  men  if  he  had  disregarded  it. 
For  the  sake  of  a  worldly  interest  of  no  very 
pressing  kind,  he  would  have  perjured  himself 
of  an  oath  sworn  to  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, and  relating  to  the  roost  sacred  subject. 
Not  only  no  wise  king,  but  no  man  who  was 
fit  to  associate  with  gentlemen,  would  have 
done  that  which  some  writers  inveigh  against 
George  III.  for  having  refused.  The  *  Con- 
stitutional duties'  of  an  English  King  are  a 
matter  of  prudence,  not  of  special  obligation  ; 
but,  even  if  they  had  been  imposed  by  law 
instead  of  by  a  vague  and  shifting  custom,  they 
could  not  have  bound  him  to  a  perjury.  Nor 
did  the  importance  of  the  question  in  any  way 
affect  his  duty.  As  it  happened,  his  decision, 
though  of  great,  was  not  of  vital  moment  It 
embarrassed  the  subsequent  settlement  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims ;  but  it  produced  at 
the  time  no  consequences  of  importance.  But, 
if  it  had  been  as  momentous  as  it  was  trivial 
in  its  immediate  results,  it  would  have  been 
far  better  for  the  fair  fame  of  George  III.  in 
the  eyes  of  posterity — to  speak  of  no  higher 
tribunal — that  he  should  have  forfeited  his 
crown  or  his  life  in  resisting  Catholic  claims, 
than  that  he  should  for  expediency's  sake 
have  yielded  what  in  his  own  belief  he  had 
sworn  to  refuse.  And  yet,  if  he  had  con- 
sciously forsworn  himself  he  would  have  been 
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judged  more  kindly  by  many  at  least  of  his 
critics.  It  is  a  sad  comment  on  the  morality 
by  which  historians  try  the  actions  of  great 
men,  that  Henry  IV.'s  abandonment  of  Pro- 
testantism, or  Charles  I.'s  abandonment  of 
Episcopacy,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  mo- 
ment, have  not  been  visited  with  one  tenth 
part  of  the  invective  that  has  followed  George 
IIl.'s  honest,  though  blind  veneration  for  his 
oath. 

Though  Pitt  had  rightly  estimated  the 
strength  of  the  King's  determination,  he  had 
not  anticipated  the  depth  of  the  King's  at- 
tachment to  himself.  The  struggle  of  parting 
with  him  for  conscience'  sake  was  too  severe 
for  a  mind  already  shaken  by  insanity.  Be- 
fore the  new  Ministers  could  be  installed,  the 
old  symptoms  of  1778  returned.  The  attack 
was  quite  as  severe ;  fortunately  it  was  not 
quite  as  obstinate.  Addington's  happy  sug- 
gestion of  the  hop-pillow — which  Lord  Stan- 
hope will  not  allow  to  have  originated  the 
sobriquet  of  'the  Doctor' — brought  about  an 
amendment  before  any  steps  had  been  taken 
for  the  appointment  of  a  regency.  But  it  was 
a  narrow  escape,  and  the  risk  that  had  been  run 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  Pitt  As  soon 
as  the  King  was  well  enough  to  receive  the 
message,  Pitt  sent  him  a  promise,  by  Dr. 
Willis,  that  he  would  never  during  the  King's 
lifetime  renew  the  question  of  the  Catholic 
claims.  As  soon  as  this  had  been  done,  it 
occurred  to  some  of  Pitt's  subordinates,  who 
were  sharing  his  loss  of  office  without  sharing 
in  any  degree  his  credit  for  magnanimity, 
that  as  the  cause  of  his  resignation  had  disap- 
peared, there  was  no  reason  why  the  resigna- 
tion itself  should  not  follow  its  example.  Pitt 
did  not  view  this  process  of  reasoning  with 
absolute  disfavour.  He  would  take  no  step 
himself;  but  he  did  not  conceal  his  willing- 
ness to  resume  office  from  his  friends,  or  for- 
bid them  to  mention  it  to  others.  But  to 
Addington  the  idea  did  not  seem  quite  so  na- 
tural. He  was  not  so  much  impressed  with 
his  own  enormous  inferiority  to  Pitt  as  Dun- 
das  and  Pelham  seem  to  have  expected. 
Moreover,  having  been  made  to  resign  the 
Speakership  by  the  representation  that  he 
alone  could  save  the  country  from  ruin  in 
such  a  crisis,  he  was  not  inclined  to  fall  be- 
tween the  two  stools,  or  to  become  the  victim 
of  a  lovers'  quarrel  between  the  King  and  Mr. 
Pitt.  So  he  gave  the  strongest  possible  dis- 
couragement to  Dundas's  modest  proposal. 
As  soon  as  his  reluctance  was  ascertained, 
Pitt  interfered  to  rescue  him  from  further 
pressure,  and  suppressed  the  murmurings  of 
his  own  displaced  friends  with  a  strong  hand. 

Pitt's  inconsistent  conduct  on  tliis  occasion 
has  been  very  severely  blamed.  Even  the 
calm  and  judicial  mind  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
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refuses  to  acquit  him.  *  Why/  he  asks,  *  if 
he  was  so  willing  to  remain  in  March,  was  he 
so  resolved  on  resigning  in  February ;  or  why, 
if  he  was  so  resolved  upon  resigning  in  Febru- 
ary, was  he  so  willing  to  remain  in  March  ?' 
No  doubt,  if  the  intervening  fact  of  the  King's 
insanity  be  left  out  of  sight,  Pitt's  conduct 
was  marked  by  a  levity  worthy  only  of  a  co- 
quette. But  this  fact,  with  all  the  contingent 
consequences  that  hung  on  it,  entirely  altered 
the  state  of  facts  upon  which  he  had  to  form 
his  judgment  It  was  one  of  those  political 
cases  of  conscience  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
which  a  constitutional  Minister  may  at  any 
moment  have  to  solve,  in  which  a  possible  act 
of  patriotism  lies  on  one  side,  and  a  certainty 
of  obloquy  on  the  other.  Whatever  decision 
Pitt  bad  taken,  he  could  not  have  expected  to 
avoid  some  degree  of  blame  from  those  who 
were  not  disposed  to  view  his  conduct  leni- 
ently. Lord  Stanhope  puts  the  case  on 
Pitt's  behalf  as  forcibly  as  it  can  be  put : — 

*I  would  venture,  in  the  first  place,  to  ask 
how  the  critic  can  feel  the  smallest  difficulty 
in  explaining  at  least,  if  not  in  justifying,  the 
change  which  he  here  describes.  As  reason- 
ably might  he  state  his  sarpnse  that  the  Empe- 
ror of  Austria  was  not  willing  to  treat  on  the 
Ist  of  December,  1805,  and  was  willing  on  the 
Srd  of  the  same  month;  the  fact  being  that 
ibe  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  fought  on  the  in- 
tervening day.  The  intervening  illness  of 
George  the  Third  affords,  as  I  conceive,  a  no , 
less  dear,  a  no  less  sufBoient  explanation. ! 
^ben  it  became  manifest  that  the  proposal  of  I 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  claims  had  not  only  wrung 
the  mind  of  the  aged  King  with  anguish,  but  { 
altogether  obscured  and  overthrown  it,  the 
doty  of  a  statesman,  even  if  untouched  by  per- 
gonal considerations,  acting  solely  on  public 
gronndai  was  then  to  refrain  from  any  such 
proposal  during  the  remainder  of  His  Majesty's 
reign.  Loyal  Roman  Catholics  themselves 
oo^d  not  expect^  could  not  even  desire,  their 
claims  to  be  under  such  ciroum^tanoes  urged. 
l«t  me  moreover  observe  that  the  restraint 
which  Mr.  Pitt  laid  upon  himself  in  conse- 
qnence  was  one  that  came  to  be  adopted  by 
all  other  leading  politicians  of  that  age.  It 
"^fts  on  the  same  understanding  that  Lord 
Castlereagh  took  office  in  1808;  Mr.  Tiemey 
also  in  the  same  year;  Mr.  Canning  in  1804; 
Lonl  Grenviile  and  Mr.  Fox  in  1806.  All 
these,  with  whatever  reluctance,  agreed  that 
on  this  most  tender  point  the  conscience  of 
^orge  the  Third  should  be  no  further  pressed. 
And  surely  if  the  ground  here  stated  was  suf- 
fident,  as  I  deem  it,  to  justify  Mr.  Tierney, 
"Who  had  never  before  held  office,  and  who  owed 
^  special  attachment  to  the  King,  the  ground 
J^te  far  stronger  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
2^  served  his  Migesty  as  Prime  Minister 
wroogh  most  trying  difficulties  and  for  more 
w^an  seventeen  years. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  although 
*f«  Pitt  was  right  to  relinquish  the  Catholic 
woeslion  in  March,  1801,  he  should  not  have 


been  willing  to  resume  office  at  once  upon 
!  such  terms.  If,  however,  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion were  honourably  and  for  good  reason 
laid  aside,  the  special,  and  indeed  the  only, 
reason  for  calling  in  "the  Doctor"  was  gone. 
Under  him  there  was  every  prospect  that  the 
new  Government  would  be  a  weak  one— even 
far  weaker  than  from  various  cause:^!  which  I 
shall  hereafter  explain  it  really  proved.  I 
have  already  shown  what  were, the  anticipa- 
tions upon  this  point  of  so  experiencetl  and  so 
far-sighted  a  politician  as  Dundas.  A  weak 
Government  was  then  in  prospect;  and  that 
at  a  period  when  the  national  interests  called 
most  loudly  for  a  strong  one.  It  was  the 
doty  of  a  patriot  Minister  to  avert,  if  he  hon- 
ourably could,  that  evil  from  his  country.  It 
was  his  duty  not  to  shrink  from  the  service 
of  his  Sovereign,  if  that  Sovereign  thought  fit 
to  ask  his  aid,  and  if  the  question  which  had 
so  recently  severed  them  was  from  other  and 
inevitable  causes  to  sever  them  no  more. 

^For  these  reasous  I  believe,  and  must  be 
permitted  to  maintain,  that  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Pitt  in  March,  1801,  is  free  from  all  ambi- 
guity, and  open  to  no  just  imputation,  but 
guided  from  first  to  last  by  the  same  high 
sense  of  duty  as  distintmished  his  whole 
career.' — vol.  iii.  pp.  311-818. 

Whether  Pitt  was  right  or  wrong,  his 
change  of  conduct  was  intelligible  enough. 
In  February,  1801,  he  had  to  consider  which 
was  the  least  evil — that  Addington  should 
become  Minister,  or  that  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  should  think  that  they  had  been 
deceived  by  their  Government.  In  April 
the  question  had  wholly  changed.  The  noto- 
rious illness  of  the  King  had  set  all  suspicions 
of  bad  faith  at  rest;  and  a  change  was 
threatened  far  more  formidable  in  its  results, 
and  far  more  irremediable  in  its  character, 
than  the  accession  of  Addington  to  office. 
The  question  which  he  had  then  to  decide 
was,  whether  it  was  better  that  the  Catholics 
should  wait  till  the  King's  death,  or  that  the 
King  should  be  driven  mad.  As  the  event 
has  proved,  England  would  have  flourished, 
whichever  horn  of  the  dilemma  had  been 
chosen.  At  the  time,  however,  it  had  been 
proved  by  experience  that  the  Catholic 
claims  could  have  been  postponed  without 
danger ;  whereas  the  dangers  of  a  Regency 
were  untried  and  unknown.  There  had  been 
no  Regency  in  English  history  since  the  Re- 
formation. In  French  history  the  experiment 
of  a  Regency  had  been  exhaustively  tried,  but 
not  with  results  of  a  character  to  encourage 
imitation.  In  any  case,  whatever  the  expe- 
diency of  the  question  may  have  been,  Mr. 
Pitt  will  be  forgiven  by  most  men  for  having 
declined  deliberately  to  drive  into  insanity 
an  aged  Sovereign,  whose  confidence  and 
intimacjr  he  had  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  for 
the  penod  o(  seventeen  years,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  hastening  by  a  short  space  the 
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relief  of  the  Catholics  from  a  grievance  that 
■was  in  a  great  measure  sentimental. 

His  conduct,  upon  this  as  upon  most  other 
occasions,  appears  in  the  brightest  light  when 
it  is  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox. 
As  long  as  we  compare  it  with  what  might 
theoretically  have  been  done,  or  with  what 
we,  judging  after  the  event,  would  have  been 
inclined  to  recommend,  portions  of  it  may 
seem  open  to  doubt.  But  when  we  compare 
it  with  what  was  actually  done  by  the  idol  of  a 
whole  school  of  statesmen,  we  see  how  high 
Mr.  Pitt  soared  above  the,  highest  ideal  of 
Liberal  politicians.  Mr.  Pitt  pressed  the 
King  while  he  was  in  office,  and  spared  him 
when  he  had  left  office.  Mr.  Fox  took  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  course.  As  long  as  he 
was  in  opposition,  no  words  that  he  could 
use  could  be  too  strong  in  denouncing  the 
religious  scruples  of  the  King  and  his  sup- 
porters. The  mention  of  the  Coronation 
Oath  was  one  of  the  most  disgusting  pieces 
of  impudence  and  folly  he  had  seen.  Even 
so  late  as  the  year  1805,  he  was  virtuously 
indignant  with  Mr.  Pitt  because  no  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  had  been  recommended  from  the 
throne — '  a  subject  so  important,  that  if  it  be 
not  speedily  taken  into  our  consideration,  no 
honest  man  can  say  there  is  anything  like 
stability  and  security  to  that  part  of  the 
empire.'*  A  year  passed,  and  most  unexpect- 
edly he  found  himself  in  office.  Count 
Stahremberg,  the  Austrian  minister,  very 
naturally  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  feel 
a  difficulty  respecting  the  Roman  Catholic 
Question.  *  None  at  all,'  said  Fox  ;  *  I  am 
determined  not  to  annoy  my  Sovereign  by 
bringing  it  forward.'f  The  seals  of  the  For- 
eign Office  had  exercised  a  marvellous  virtue 
in  quickening  the  loyalty  which  had  slumber- 
ed for  so  many  years. 

Pitt's  self-imposed  exile  from  office  did  not 
last  very  long.  Perhaps  it  was  that  he  had 
been  too  well  used  to  power  to  bear  to  see  it 
for  long  in  other  and  weaker  hands.  Per- 
haps it  was  that  he  listened  too  readily  to 
the  suggestions  and  innuendoes  of  his  politi- 
cal friends,  who  were  less  tolerant  of  inacti- 
vity even  than  himself.  Certain  it  is  that 
his  hearty  support  of  the  Addintcton  Govern- 
ment grew  beautifully  less  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  In  1801  he  was  almost  enthu- 
siastic in  his  championship  of  the  promoted 
Speaker.  In  1802  there  were  only  occasio- 
nal clouds  between  the  two  former  friends. 
In  1803  Pitt  treated  Addington  with  dis- 
tance, refused  him  his  advice,  and  pointedly 
abstained  from  commending  him  m  Parlia- 
ment In  1804  he  joined  with  Fox  and 
Grenville  to  throw  him  out     When  Adding- 
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ton  gave  wav  in  consequence  of  this  combin- 
ed attack,  f  itt  attempted  to  bring  his  new 
allies  into  office,  and  to  include  in  his  Cabi- 
net all  the  existing  Parliamentary  talent  of 
the  country.  But  the  King's  aversion  to 
Fox  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome.  Be 
could  not  forgive  either  his  share  in  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  the  open 
support  which  he  had  given  to  the  JacobiiB. 
Pitt  pressed  it  on  him  with  great  earnestness, 
but  the  King  stood  firm.  As  soon  as  Pitt 
saw  that  the  King  would  rather  fall  back 
upon  the  Addington  Government  than  assent 
to  any  combination  that  should  include  Fox's 
name,  he  gave  way.  Lord  Grenville,  for 
some  inexplicable  reason,  preferred  to  cast 
in  his  lot  with  the  new  ally  with  whom  be 
did  not  agree,  rather  than  with  the  old 
chief  with  whom  he  did;  and  Pitt  was 
accordingly  forced,  in  Lord  Grenville's  words, 
'to  jeke  out  his  Ministry  with  Roses  and 
Dundases.'  With  a  Cabinet  thus  patched 
up,  he  resumed  office,  and  Addington,  Gren- 
ville, and  many  of  the  old  Whigs  who  had 
joined  Pitt  in  1792,  now  rejoined  Fox  in 
opposition. 

Two  separate  complaints  have  been  urged 
against  Pitt  on  account  of  his  conduct  at  this 
juncture— one  on  behalf  of  Addington,  the 
other  on  behalf  of  Fox.  Addington's  ad- 
mirers have  been  comparatively  rare,  and 
therefore  his  grievance  has  found  few  advo- 
cates to  press  it;  but  if  any  one  was  ill- 
used  in  the  transaction,  he  was  certainly 
the  man.  He  had  been  enticed  from  the 
dignified  repose  of  the  Speaker's  chair  by 
an  assurance  that  his  acceptance  of  office 
alone  stood  between  the  Crown  and  ruin, 
and  by  the  promise  of  Pitt's  cordial  sup- 
port He  had  broken  no  pledge,  belied  no 
profession,  and  had  not  committed  any  evi- 
dent blunder  *  upon  which  his  adversaries 
could  lay  their  hands.  He  was  a  medio- 
crity, it  was  true ;  but  he  had  always  been 
a  mediocrity.  What  he  was  in  1801,  that 
he  was  still  in  1804  ;  and  after  having  been 
lured  out  of  the  Speaker's  chair  to  save 
the  State  in  the  first  of  these  two  years,  it 
seemed  hard  to  throw  him  away  like  a 
sucked  orange  in  the  second,  because  it  was 
Mr.  Pitt's  good  pleasure  to  return  to  office. 
It  is  true  Mr.  Pitt  had  given  no  promises 
o{ perpetual  support;  but  he  had  promised 
his  support  in  very  emphatic  terms.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  his  own  fame 
if,  before  he  was  so  profuse  in  his  profes- 
sions, he  had  realised  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  Addington's  incapacity,  and  had 
recognised  his  own  inability  to  stand  patiently 
by  while  the  government  was  being  mis- 
managed. 

On  the  other  hand,  few  passages  in  Mr. 
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Pitf  8  life  have  been  so  angrily  assailed  by 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox.      It  certainly  needs 
to   be    a    warm    admirer   of  Mr.    Fox    to 
understand  even   the  imputed    crime,  with- 
out   entering   upon    the    proof  of  it.     Mr. 
Pitt  thought  that  tlie  circumstances  of  the 
time   demanded    a  comprehensive  Ministry. 
A  factious   and   powerful  opposition  would 
have   added   seriously  to  the  difficulties   ot 
the  country,  in  the  midst  of  its  struggle  for 
existence ;   and   the   only  way  of  avoiding 
a    factious   opposition   was    by   buying   np 
the  possible  heads  of   it.       Therefore  Mr. 
Pitt  proposed  to   give   office    to   Mr.   Fox 
and  his  friends.     Doubts  have  been  thrown 
upon  the  sincerity   of  Mr.   Pitt  in  pn>pos- 
iDg    this   profitable  bargain    to  the  King. 
Those  doubts,  however,  have  been  generally 
given  np.     If  need  were,  the  correspondence 
hetween      the     Minister    and     the     King, 
which  Lord  Stanhope   publishes,  would  set 
the  most  obstinate  scepticism  at  rest.    But 
Pitt's  wishes  only  went    np   to   a   certain 
point      He  deeii^  to  purchase  Fox;  but 
there  was  a  limit  to   the  price   which   he 
was  prepared  to  pay.     He  had  no  intention, 
hy  persisting  in  his  demand,  again  to  worry 
the  King   into   insanity.       There   was  the 
more  reason  for  precaution  upon  this  head, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  King 
had  suffered  a  return  of  the  old  symptoms  of 
1788  and  1801.     To  avert  this  danger,  Pitt 
had  consented  to  abandon  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics ;  and  he  did  not  rate  so  much  more 
highly  the  claims  of  Mr.  Fox,  or  the  value  of 
his  goodwill,  as  to  persist  in  his  case  when  he 
had  yielded  in  theirs.    This  was  no  sudden 
impulse.     He  bad  distinctly  explained,  both 
to  Fox  and  Grenville,  that  he  should  yield  to 
any  objeetion  on  the  King's  part,  before  the 
operations  in  the  House  of  Commons  were 
commenced  by  which   Addington  was  dis- 
placed.   It  would  seem   to  be  self-evident 
that  the  course  he  took  was  the  only  course 
that  he  could  have  rightly  taken.     Whatever 
the  advantages  may  have  been  of  Fox's  pre- 
sence in  the  Government,  or  rather  of  his 
absence  from  the  Opposition  bench,  no  one 
can  seriously  maintain  that  they  outweighed 
the  dangers  of  a  Regency  crisis  in  the  face  of 
a  foreign  invasion.    And  the  obvious  course 
for  every  genuine  patriot,  under  the  grave 
circumstances  of  the  time,  would  have  been 
to  join  together   to    make    the    strongest 
Ministry  that  the  King  would  be  content  to 
wcopt    But  Lord  Grenville,  by  some  myste- 
nou8  process  of  reasonipg  or  of  temper,  con- 
trived to  persuade  himself  and  his  friends 
that  the  best  way  of  remedying  Fox's  exclu- 
Mon  by  the  King  was  for  them  all  to  exclude 
themselves.    Accordingly  he  flew  into  furi- 
ous opposition ;  and  to  mark  his  disapproval  I 
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of  Pitt's  concession  to  the  King  in  1804,  ho 
changed  his  party  altogether,  and  for  fifteen 
years  acted  with  men  of  whose  pacific  policy 
abroad  and  reforming  policy  at  home  he 
equally  disapproved.  It  has  been  said  by  Lord 
Macaulay  that  if  Pitt  had  persisted,  the  King 
would  have  given  way,  as  he  gave  way  two 
years  later,  before  Hhe  immutable  resolution  of 
Lord  Grenville.'  The  reply  is  very  simple. 
The  circumstances  of  1 806  were  not  the  cir- 
cumstances of  1804.  The  King  was  not  reco- 
vering from  a  fit  of  insanity,  and  the  army  of 
Boulogne  was  not  threatening  the  English 
coast ;  and  consequently  Lord  Grenville  could 
press  his  demands  with  safety.  On  the  other 
hand,  Addington  was  no  longer  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  'therefore,  in  default  of  any 
other  leader  to  whom  he  could  have  had  re- 
course, the  King  was  compelled  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  But  the  haste  with  which  he 
rid  himself  of  his  'immutably  resolved' 
Minister,  on  the  very  first  opportunity  that 
oflfered,  showed  how  keenly  he  felt  the 
humiliation  to  which  he  had  been  made  to 
stoop.  In  1804,  it  would  have  driven  him 
mad ;  or  if  it  had  not  driven  him  mad,  it 
would  have  irritated  him  into  returning  to 
Addington  again.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  which  of 
the  two  alternatives  would  have  been  the 
most  disastrous  for  the  country. 

In  any   case  a  lukewarm  enthusiasm   for 
Fox  can  hardly  be  imputed  to  Pitt  as  an  un- 
pardonable sin.    Pitt  can  hardly  have  been 
Ignorant  of  the  bitter  and  relentless  hatred 
with  which  Fox  continued  to  regard  him.     It 
is  not  probable  that  the  scurrilous  abuse  of 
Pitt,  in  which   we  know  from  Fox's  letters 
that  he  indulged  in  private  interoourse,  can 
have  remained  wholly  unknown  to  the  object 
of  it     It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Fox 
could  have  heartily    worked   with    a  man 
whom,  at  the  time,  he  was  designating  in  his 
correspondence  as    a    '  mean,    low-minded 
dog,'  *  a  mean  rascal.'     It  is  certain  that  by 
such  a  coalition  Pitt  must  have  foregone  the 
allegiance  of  many  of  the  stanchest  members 
of  his  party,   who    looked    upon   such   an 
alliance  as  *  nothing  less  than  execrable.'     It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  Fox  could  have 
been,  under  any  circumstances,  a  useful  in- 
strument in  carrying  on  a  war  which  for  ten 
years  he  had  opposed  with  such  unmeasured 
vehemence.    The  man  who  could  write  to 
his  political  friend,  *  The  truth  is,  I  am  gone 
something  further  in   hate   to  the  English 
Government  than  you   and  the  rest  of  my 
friends  are,  and  certainly  further  than  can 
with  prudence  bo  avowed  :  the  triumph  of 
the  French   Government    over  the  English 
does  in  fact  afford  me  a  degree  of  pleasure 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  disguise,'  was  not 
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exactly  the  man  to  conduct  a  French  war 
with  vigonr  and  success.* 

But  the  blames  and  the  regrets  of  histo- 
rians upon  this  point  appear  to  be  very  vain. 
If  Pitt  had  been  ever  so  resolute,  or  Geoi^e 
III.  ever  so  yielding,  it  seems  that  Fox  had 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  take  office  in  any 
Government  of  which  Pitt  was  Prime  Minis- 
ter. It  is  needless  to  argue  that,  consider- 
ing the  temper  which  then  prevailed  in  the 
nation,  as  well  as  the  existing  necessities  of 
the  empire,  any  other  arrangement  would 
have  been  absurd.  Lord  Stanhope  suggests 
that  the  offer  of  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  to 
Fox,  even  if  it  had  been  refused,  would  have 
been  of  advantage  to  Pitt,  in  that  it  would 
have  released  Lord  Grenville  from  his  engage- 
ments, and  have  enabled  him  to  join  the 
Ministry.  It  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
Lord  Grenville's  difficulties,  which  were  diffi- 
culties of  mere  temper,  would  have  been 
smoothed  by  so  technical  an  excuse.  If  his 
party  allegiance  was  in  question,  it  was  due 
to  Pitt,  whom  he  had  served  for  eighteen 
years,  and  to  whom  the  whole  of  his  political 
importance  was  due.  If  his  opinions  had 
been  in  question,  they  assuredly  should  not 
have  inclined  him  towards  Fox.  The  *  co- 
operation,' as  it  was  delicately  called,  of  the 
most  extreme  advocate  of  war  and  the  most 
extreme  advocate  of  peace  could  not  have 
rested  on  any  congeniality  of  opinion.  But 
as  his  sole  motive  appears  to  have  been  his 
desire  to  humiliate  the  King,  it  is  not  likelj 
that  he  would  have  been  appeased  by  any- 
thing short  of  an  agreenient  to  Mr.  Fox's  ut- 
most demands.  His  persistence  should  not, 
however,  be  too  hardly  censured,  for  it  was 
fraught  with  advantage  to  his  country.  If 
he  had  joined  Pitt,  he  must,  upon  Pitt's 
death,  have  become  the  leader  of  Pitt's  suc- 
cessors. He  would  have  enjoyed  the  chief  share 
of  the  influence  which  Pitt's  great  ascendancy 
secured  to  the  statesmen  who  claimed  to  in- 
herit his  traditions.  In  that  case  it  would 
have  fallen  to  him  to  shape  the  policy  under 
which  the  war  was  to  be  terminated,  and  the 
foundtftions  of  the  peace  that  followed  it  were 
to  be  laid.  He  would,  in  short,  have  taken 
the  lead  which  fell  to  Lord  Castlereagh  in 
his  default.  In  such  transactions  his  un- 
reasooing  obstinacy,  and  incapacity  for  the 
management  of  men,  would  have  poorly  re- 
placed Lord  Castlereagh 's  cool,  self-restrained 
sagacity. 

But  it  is  not  only  upon  these  petty  per- 
sonal details  that  Pitt's  conduct  during  this 
concluding  portion  of  his  career  has  been 
arraigned.     The  whole  policy  of  his  adminis- 
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tration,  the  whole  of  his  system  of  defence 
against  the  enemies  at  home  and  abroad  by 
which  England  was  beset,  have  been  assailed 
with  great  vehemence  by  the  Whig  wrrters 
of  later  times.  Those  who  assailed  htm 
during  his  lifetime  drew  no  distinction 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  phases  of 
his  career.  They  did  not  pretend  to  discern 
any  difference  between  his  principles  of 
action  before  and  after  the  overthrow  of 
monarchy  in  France.  Fox  and  Grey  fonnd 
it  all  consistent,  because  they  looked  upon 
it  as  all  bad  ;  but  the  writers  who  profess 
to  have  inherited  their  principles,  and 
have  accepted  the  obligation  of  their  defence, 
are  precluded  from  these  easy  tactics.  Lord 
Macaulay  and  Lord  Russell  cannot  re-echo 
the  invectives  of  Fox  and  Grey  against  Pit^s 
financial  and  commercial  policy,  because  that 
policy  rests  on  principles  which  the  Whig 
party  have  since  been  driven  to  adopt; 
neither  can  they  indorse  the  condemnation 
with  which  Pitt's  successive  meai^ures  of 
uniting  Ireland  to  England  wei*e  received  hj 
the  Whig  orators  of  that  day,  for  they  have 
themselves  upheld  the  Union  i^inst  O'Con- 
nell.  But  they  do  not  on  that  account 
abandon  Fox  and  Grey.  They  pass  these 
errors  gently  over,  and  content  themselves 
with  remarks  upon  Fox's  genial  character 
and  Grey's  early  promise.  But  there  is  a 
portion  of  Pitt's  career  in  regard  to  which 
their  hands  are  freer.  Mr.  Pitt's  mode  of 
confronting  the  sudden  perils  with  which  the 
French  Revolution  menaced  both  England 
and  Europe  is  of  necessity  more  open  to 
criticism  than  any  other  portion  of  his  policy. 
The  dangers  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
meet  were  in  their  nature  novel  and  excep- 
tional, and  the  remedies  they  required  must 
needs  be  exceptional  too.  The  mode  in 
which  domestic  sedition  is  to  be  repressed  or 
foreign  attack  averted  involves  no  principle, 
and  therefore  cannot  expose  those  who  cen- 
sure it  to  any  charge  of  inconsistency. 
Recent  Whig  historians,  therefore,  have  taken 
a  course  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
was  taken  by  the  majority  of  Whig  partisans 
at  the  time,  lliose  who  Ibllowed  Fox  when 
he  was  alive  upheld  him  while  he  resisted 
Pitt's  policy  during  peace,  and  renounced 
him  when  he  inveighed  against  Pitt's  policy 
during  the  war.  Those  who  have  canon iaed 
Fox  since  his  death  cannot  follow  him  in  his 
censures  of  the  French  treaty  or  the  Iridi 
Trade  Resolutions;  but  they  make  np  for 
their  desertion  by  the  zeal  with  which  they 
reproduce  his  denunciations  of  Pitt's  repres- 
sion of  Jacobinism  at  home  and  his  resif^nce 
to  French  aggression  abroad. 

The  first  part  of  the  charge — that  of  un- 
due severity  t<^i|J|^d4f<3^^eKf^l'^m«— ^" 
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been  repeated  frequently  enongh ;  bnt  of 
recent  years  it  has  been  renewed  with  a 
rather  gentler  emphasis  and  in  a  less  con- 
fident tone.  The  sacred  right  of  insurrection 
has  lost  many  of  its  most  devoted  admirers 
both  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New,  in 
the  conrse  of  the  last  fideen  years.  Lord 
Russell  himself  passes  over  the  question  of 
domestic  sedition  with  a  gentle  hand.  Pos- 
sibly he  did  not  feel,  after  the  experience  of 
the  year  1848,  that  he  could  denounce 
*  Gagging  Bills'  and  State  Prosecutions  with 
the  unhesitating  fervour  that  would  be  looked 
for  in  the  panegyrist  of  Mr.  Fox.  For  a 
hearty  and    vigorous    reiteration   of   Fox's 


forth  and  selected  out  of  many,  I  do  not  deny, 
and,  (»n  the  contrary,  intend  to  show,  th.it  the 
zeal  of  some  men,  and  the  fears  of  oihtr?*,  trans- 
j)orte<l  them  l>eyond  the  bounds  of  right.  Bnt 
that  is  not  the  point  which  Lord  Macaulay  puts.' 

In  truth,  the  responsibility  of  instituting 
prosecutions  can  only  attach  to  an  English 
Minister  in  a  very  limited  degree.  If  he  is 
advised  that  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  law  has 
been  committed  and  can  be  proved,  he  has 
scarcely  any  choice  but  to  order  a  prosecu- 
tion. His  responsibility,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  neglected  to  do  so,  and  any  evil  resulted 
from  his  neglect,  would  be  very  deep  indeed. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  moment  the 


attacks  upon  this  point  we  must  look  to  Lord    order  has  issued  from  his  lips,  his  responsi 
Macaulay,  who  was  less  fettered  by  the  en-  \  bility  is  absolutely  at  an  end.     There 
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tanglementa  of  office.     The  accusation  which    be  a  show  of  reason,  though  a  very  slight 


that  eloquent  writer  has  recorded  in  one  of 
his  latest  works,  charges  the  Minister  ^  with 
harsh  laws  harshly  executed,  with  Alien  Bills 
and  Gagging  Bills,  with  cruel  punishments 
inflicted  upon  some  political  agitators,  with 
unjustifiable  prosecutions  instituted  against 
others.'  This  is  a  strange  hotchpotch  of 
charges !  When  he  wrote  this  sentence  Lord 
Macaulay  must  have  been  under  a  mo- 
mentary delusion  that  ho  was  describing  the 
gnilt  of  some  Turkish  Vizier,  not  that  of  an 
English  Minister.  England  was  not  governed 
by  a  despotism  even  in  the  reign  of  Greorge 
III.  Ministers  did  not  pronounce  the  sen- 
tences, if  they  were  '  cruel :'  nor  had  they — 
at  least  in  the  cases  of  treason  to  which  Lord 
Macaulay  seems  to  allude — the  power  of  in- 
stituting *  unjustifiable  prosecutions'  at  their 
own  discretion.  If  snch  things  took  place, 
they  were  the  fault  of  the  judges  and  grand 
juries,  who  are  provided  by  the  law  for  the 
special  purpose  of  guarding  against  them. 
Mr.  Pitt  had  no  more  power  over  these  au- 
thorities than  he  had  over  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  No  doubt  many  violent  things  were 
l»aid  and  done;  but  they  were  not  said  or 
done  by  Pitt  The  carnage  practised  by  the 
friends  of  liberty  in  Paris  had  filled  all  classes 
with  a  horror  which  occasionally  extended 
itself  to  the  judicial  authorities,  and  hurried 
them  beyond  the  limits  of  humanity  and 
prudence.  But  there  is  no  pretence  of  jus- 
tice in  selecting  Pitt,  who  was  neither  a 
magistrate  nor  a  juryman,  to  be  the  scape- 
goat on  whose  back  all  the  sins  of  all  the 
magistrates  and  Jurymen  in  the  country 
should  be  laid.  Lord  Stanhope  very  justly 
says : — 

*  I  do  not  conceive  the  fame  of  Mr.  Pitt  in- 
volverl  in  every  act  of  every  magistrate  and 
«^ery  judge.  I  do  not  think  it  bound  up  with 
*ll  the  judicial  decisions  of  Lord  Chancellor 
I<^ghl)orongh.  In  several  cases,  then,  which 
^  adversaries  of  this  Government  have  held 


one,  in  charging  upon  him  'unjustifiable  pro- 
secutions,' if  such  there  were.  But  it  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  blame  Julius  Csesar  as 
Mr.  Pitt  for  the  *  cruel  punishments '  which 
the  Judges  in  their  discretion  may  have 
thought  fit  to  inflict  lie  might  as  well  be 
held  responsible  for  Lord  Kenyou's  fury 
against  the  forestallers  of  corn. 

He  was  undoubtedly  answerable,  however, 
for  the  repressive  measures  which  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass. 
He  procured  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  on  several  occasions ;  he  pro- 
hibited secret  societies ;  he  assumed  a  control 
over  the  immigration  of  aliens ;  and  he  placed 
both  printers  and  lecturers  under  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  licences  from  justices  of  the 
peace.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  were 
curtailments  of  the  liberty  that  had  for  many 
years  been  enjoyed  in  these  islands.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  they  were  foreign  to  the  sys- 
tem of  government  which  Pitt  had  hitherto 
pursued.  The  question  is,  whether  they  were 
justified  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
suddenly  found  himself;  or  whether  they 
were  a  feeble  concession  to  the  clamour  of 
frightened  country-gentlemen. 

It  seems  almost  a  hopeless  controversy  to 
decide.  There  are  no  data,  no  fixed  princi- 
ples on  which  to  reason.  No  one  disputes 
that  attempts  at  insurrection  justify  a  pro- 
portionate coercion.  No  one  disputes  that 
the  coercion  may  be  disproportioned,  and 
may  degenerate  into  causeless  tyranny.  But 
between  these  two  limits  all  is  indefinite  and 
vague.  There  is  no  standard  by  which  the 
measure  of  coercion  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
measure  of  sedition.  To  say  that  the  co- 
ercion must  be  no  greater  than  the  necessity 
of  the  case  requires  is  merely  to  shroud  the 
diflSculty  in  verbiage.  It  is  a  waste  of  words 
to  argue  whether,  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  abstained 
from  coercive  measures,  the  *'  liquid  fire  of 
Jacobinical  principles 'd if f?ijM3y<ltjlMR^Mt 
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have  desolated  England.  There  are  no 
means  available  to  us,  as  there  were  none  to 
him,  of  solving  such  a  problem.  His  con- 
demnation or  acquittal  must  be  decided  by 
other  tests  than  that  of  hypothetical  pro- 
phecy. If  we  wish  to  determine  whether 
he  did  or  did  not  go  beyond  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  our  only  course  is  to  compare  his 
proceedings  with  those  of  other  governments 
in  other  lands  or  times.  It  is  impossible  to 
institute  an  exact  comparison,  because  no  two 
historical  situations  are  exactly  parallel.  But 
still  we  have  seen  enough  of  revolution  du- 
ring the  last  seventy  years,  and  of  the  mode 
in  which  those  governments  have  met  it  who 
have  met  it  the  most  successfully,  to  be  able 
to  form  at  least  a  relative  estimate  of  the 
emei^ency  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  to  confront 
We  have  every  ground  for  believing  that  the 
urgency  of  the  danger  was  very  great  We 
know  that  he  entertained  that  conviction  him- 
self. He  expressed  the  opinion  in  private  to 
Wilberforce,  when  he  could  have  had  no 
motive  for  exaggerating  his  fears,  that  if  he 
were  to  resign,  his  head  would  be  off  in  six 
months.  Had  it  stood  alone,  this  expres- 
sion of  opinion*  should  have  counted  for  a 
great  deal.  Pittas  courage  was  high,  and  his 
information  was  at  least  better  than  that  of 
any  other  living  man.  But  it  did  not  stand 
alone.  Two  Secret  Committees  in  1794  and 
1799,  chosen  on  each  occasion  by  ballot, 
after  investigating  the  evidence  which  the 
Government  had  to  lay  before  them,  and 
composed  of  some  of  the  shrewdest  men  of 
the  day,  reported  that  the  ramiQcations  of 
conspiracy  were  very  extensive,  and  that  the 
danger  of  revolt  was  imminent  And  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  these  reports  are 
the  best  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  permits  us  to  obtain.  Conspiracies  do 
not  publish  their  proceedings  from  day  to 
day  ;  and  unsuccessful  conspiracies,  especially 
if  they  are  composed  of  illiterate  men,  leave 
no  record  behind  them.  It  is  easy  for  Lord 
Russell*  to  assert  that  one  of  these  soci- 
eties only  consisted  of  the  frequenters  of 
some  thirty  low  taverns.  It  is  easy  for  Lord 
Macaulay  to  lay  down  with  indefinite  confi- 
dence that  the  *  Reformers  never  dreamt  of 
flubverting  Government  by  physical  force.' 
They  have  no  means  of  information  that  can 
justiij  tlicm  in  traversing  the  averments  of 
the  Cabinet  and  the  Committees.  The  ob- 
servations of  this  or  that  unofficial  man  are 
absolutely  valueless  compared  with  the  intel- 
ligence that  it  was  within  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  collect,  and  that  was  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  sealed  papers  that  were 
laid  ^jefore  the  Secret  Committees.     What 
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those  papers  contained  it  was  of  coarse  im- 
possible  to  divulge.  Some  tilings  indeed 
were  matters  of  notoriety.  No  one  was  igno- 
rant of  the  existence  of  the  treasonable  socie- 
ties, of  their  correspondence  with  the  French 
Convention,  or  of  their  Jacobinical  doctrines 
and  aspirations.  It  was  known  that  both 
French  and  Irish  agents  were  extensively  em- 
ployed, and  that  French  money  was  lavishly 
spent  to  propagate  revolutionary  opinions. 
There  was  no  need  for  concealing  the  fact 
that  the  societies  had  been  deeply  concerned 
in  the  naval  mutinies,  or  that  they  had  been 
largely  tampering  with  the  soldiers,  or  that 
formidable  risings  in  London  formed  part  of 
the  plan  of  rebellion  which  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen  had  contrived.  But  upon 
the  details  of  the  schemes  of  these  societies, 
and  upon  the  evidence  of  their  extensive 
power,  the  Committees  and  tlie  Government 
were  necessarily  silent  Mr.  Fox  spoke  en- 
tirely at  his  ease  when  he  challenged  the 
Government  to  produce  their  evidence  of  the 
insurrectionary  spirit  which  they  professed  to 
fear.  He  knew  that  the  disclosure  for  which 
he  called  was  an  impossibility.  It  would 
have  discredited  and  jeopardized  every  spy 
whom  the  Government  were  employing.  It 
is  a  grave  error  to  reason  or  to  act  as  tliongh 
the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  that  has  not 
succeeded  were  necessarily  susceptible  of 
public  proof.  The  solemn  declaration  of 
those  to  whom  the  investigation  has  been 
entrusted  is  the  only  evidence  of  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits.  The  statements, 
moreover,  of  Mr.  Pitt's  government  with 
respect  to  conspiracies  deserve  especial  cre- 
dit, for  they  had  one  great  opportunity  of 
proving  their  acquaintance  with  this  particu- 
lar subject-matter  to  the  world.  The  success 
with  which  they  tracked  and  foiled  the  con- 
spiracy in  Ireland,  which  commanded  so  large 
a  share  of  popular  support,  sufficiently  de 
monstrates  the  accuracy  of  their  secret  info^ 
mation.  Lord  Auckland's  reports  from  the 
Hague  show  that  the  apprehensions  which 
they  entertained  were  not  confined  to  the 
English  Government : — 

'  It  is  known  that  immense  suras  have  been 
distributed  in  England  by  order  of  the  Cofmil 
Exicutif  to  make  an  insorrection  in  different 
parts  ol  the  kingdom  in  the  last  week  of  Novem- 
ber, or  in  the  first  week  of  this  montli.  Ami 
the  villains  were  so  confident  of  success  that 
rhey  anticipated  it  in  Pari^  ajid  I  have  aeeord- 
ingly  teen  Paris  bulletins  and  letters  with  all 
the  details  o/a  revolt  in  Westminster,  siiniUr  to 
manv  of  the  horrid  scenes  in  Paris.' — L(frd 
Auckland  to  Sir  M,  Eden^  Dec  7,  1792. 

Surely  this  intelligence  might  be  held  to 
justify  an  Alien  Bill!  The  Dutch  diplomatic 
despatches  of  D|bsedtii;iiaje0ftiiHiii  abundant 
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evidence  that  the  proofe  and  details  of  a  plan 
for  seizing  the  Tower  and  effecting  a  revolu- 
tion were  in  Mr.  Pitt's  hands .♦  We  have, 
therefore,  on  the  one  side  the  assertion  of 
Mr.  Fox  that  there  was  no  danger  of  an  in- 
ewrrection ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Ministers  and  the  Secret  Commit- 
tees, that  the  danger  was  very  great  We 
know  that  the  Ministers  and  the  Committees 
had  before  them  evidence  to  which  they  at 
least  professed  to  attach  great  weight ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Fox  professed  to 
have  any  evidence  at  all.  We  have  no 
choice,  then,  bat  to  trust  those  who  spoke 
from  information  to  which  we  have  not 
access,  in  preference  to  those  who  avowedly 
spoke  from  no  information  whatsoever.  It 
roust  be  taken  as  an  historical  fact,  that  a 
formidable  conspiracy  did  exist;  that  large 
nnmbers  of  tbe  lower  classes,  especially  those 
of  Irish  race,  were  tainted  with  Jacobin  doc- 
trines, and  inspired  with  Jacobin  hopes ;  and 
that  strenuous  efforts  were  being  made  to 
bring  about  a  bloody  revolution,  snch  as  that 
which  was  raging  in  France.  Under  snch 
circumstances,  were  Mr,  Pitt's  measures  too 
severe  ?  Did  he  overstep  the  precautions  to 
which  other  governments  in  the  presence  of 
similar  dangers  have  had  recourse?  It  is 
needless  to  refer  to  the  examples  that  have 
been  furnished  by  Germany  or  France.  It  is 
notorious  that  Mr.  Pitt's  coercion  was  a  mere 
pastime  compared  with  the  measures  which 
in  those  countries  have  been  again  and  again 
thought  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
society.  Such  examples  will  probably  be 
repudiated,  as  inapplicable  to  the  English 
people.  Fortunately  we  have  another  stand- 
ard of  comparison,  to  which  no  exception 
can  be  taken.  The  United  States  cannot  be 
accused  of  monarchical  leanings,  or  of  fol- 
lowing old-world  traditions.  The  right  of 
insurrection  has  been  as  strongly  upheld 
there  as  it  ever  has  been,  or  is  ever  likely  to 
be,  in  any  other  civilised  community.  In  no 
other  country  have  the  claims  of  the  execu- 
tive upon  the  obedience  of  its  subjects  been 
so  lightly  rated.  They  have  recently  been 
plunged  into  difficulties  such  as  those  to 
which  in  the  oourse  of  the  last  seventy 
years  all  European  nations  have  been  ex- 
posed. It  will  be  instructive  to  inquire 
how  they  have  met  their  troubles.  We  shall 
he  able  to  measure  the  extent  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
tyrannical  excesses  by  studying  the  conduct 
of  a  state  founded  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  and  embodying  the  rights  of  in- 
finrrection  in  its  constitution.  What  is  the 
teaching  of  their  example  ?  The  cases  are 
not  dissimilar.     New  England  is  as  loyal  to 

♦  Von  Sybel,  m  57. 


the  Union  as  England  was  to  its  Sovereign, 
The  Confederates  are  as  anxious  as  the  French 
were  to  propagate  rebel lioua  sentiments 
among  their.  Northern  neighbours.  The 
Northern  States  are  threatened  as  England 
was  by  treason  in  their  midst,  though  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  mass  of  the  population  in  both 
cases  there  can  be  no  doubt.  How  has  the 
model  Republic  behaved  under  the  trial? 
Has  she  rigidly  upheld  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  which  Pitt  has  been  so  much  blamed  for 
suspending?  Has  she  jealously  preserved 
the  liberty  of  the  press  with  which  Pitt 
sacrilegiously  tampered  ?  It  would  have 
been  happy  for  the  United  States  if  they  had 
retained  one-tenth  part  of  the  practical 
liberties  which  England  enjoyed  under  the 
••harsh  laws,  harshly  executed,'  of  Mr.  Pitt 
The  repressive  vigour  of  the . '  land  of  the 
free '  has  thrown  "Mr.  Pitt's  precedents  far 
into  the  shade.  The  fear  of  retaliation,  on 
the  part  of  a  powerful  rebellion,  has  deterred 
Mr.  Lincoln's^  Government  hitherto  from  in- 
flicting the  punishment  of  death.  It  has 
been  often  threatened ;  but  the  menace  of 
reprisals  has  prevented  the  threat  from 
being  carried  into  execution.  But,  short  of 
this  extreme,  no  restriction  upon  freedom  has 
been  thought  too  severe  that  should  facili- 
tate the  operations  and  increase  the  security 
of  the  executive.  Hundreds  have  been  cast 
into  filthy  dungeons,  wi^heut  cause  assigned 
or  trial  allowed.  The  post-office  has  been 
used  without  scruple  as  an  engine  for  repress- 
ing the  free  expression  of  opinion,  either  in 
pnvate  letters  or  in  public  journals.  Women 
have  been  incarcerated  for  wearing  seditious 
colours;  judges  have  been  imprisoned  for 
executing  the  law;  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture have  been  seized  under  the  suspicion 
that  they  intended  to  give  votes  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  the  Government ;  military  offi- 
cers have  presided  over  the  polling-booths, 
and  have  systematically  and  avowedly  ex- 
cluded the  votes  that  were  hostile  to  the 
party  of  their  chiefs.  This  is  the  pattern 
method  of  dealing  with  conspirators  that  has 
been  set  up  for  the  imitation  of  the  world  by 
the  Model  Republic.  If  Mr.  Pitt  diverged 
at  all  from  the  usual  practice  of  governments 
before  and  after  his  own  time,  in  dealing  with 
insurrection,  it  was  on  the  side  of  leniency, 
and  not  on  the  side  of  harshness.  I^  then, 
with  Lord  Macaulay  we  condemn  him  for  his 
measures  of  repression,  we  condemn  with  him 
the  universal  policy  of  all  governments,  re- 
publican as  well  as  monarchical.  To  have 
departed  from  this  universal  tradition  would 
have  been  to  stake  the  existence  of  England 
upon  a  novel  experiment,  a  sentimental  trust 
in  the  virtues  of  conspirators,  to  which  their- 
language  and  conduct  gave  no  encouragement,. 
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and  which  no  previoaa  government  had  ever 
entertained. 

We  were  wrong.  There  was  one  Govern- 
ment that  had  entertained  thattrust,  and  had 
acted  upon  it :  there  was  one  precedent  for 
the  neglect  of  repressive  measures  in  the  face 
of  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  :  there  was  one 
example  of  that  tender  confidence  in  the  mo- 
deration of  the  people,  which  even  the  demo- 
cratic government  of  America  is  too  cynical 
to  feel ;  but  it  was  an  example  that  acted 
rather  as  a  beacon  than  as  a  guide.  Those 
who  judge  Pitt's  domestic  policy  during  the 
revolutionary  wars,  should  never  forget  that 
he  was  fresh  from  a  spectacle  which  would 
have  disposed  to  far  harsher  measures  a  mind 
less  balanced  and  less  humane  than  his.  He 
had  seen  the  gentler  policy  tried  out :  he  had 
lizard  the  faltering  promises  and  roseate 
dreams  that  accompanied  its  commencement : 
he  had  watched  the  fearful  tragedies  that 
marked  its  close.  We  who  live  at  a  distance 
from  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
have  witnessed  many  a  revolution  since,  can 
form  no  conception  of  the  depth  of  the  hor- 
ror with  which  it  impressed  the  generation 
before  whose  eyes  its  deeds  of  blood  were  per- 
petrated. Such  things  were  then  new  to 
Enfflishmen.  They  were  not  then  familiar 
with  the  ideas  of  mitraillades  and  noyadeSy 
and  prison  massacres,  and  the  never-resting 
guillotine.  They  wei^e  almost  stunned  with 
the  horrors  amid  which  the  new  democracy 
was  making  its  entry  into  the  old  world — 
almost  maddened  when  they  found  that  there 
were  any  among  themselves  who  were  ready 
to  make  of  England  the  pandasmonium  into 
which  Liberal  theories  had  already  metamor- 
phosed France.  They  were  ready  to  wel- 
come every  policy  that  would  rescue  them 
from  such  a  fate.  Why  trust  to  old  reme- 
dies ?  The  very  terror  of  the  new  state  of 
things  was  its  utter  novelty.  The  rapidity, 
the  contagiousness,  the  appalling  results  of 
the  disease,  were  new  to  the  experience  of 
mankind.  It  was  madness  to  be  content  with 
the  slow  and  feeble  treatment  of  a  statecraft 
that  was  antiquated.  If  any  fact  was  clear 
amid  the  bewildering  confusion  of  the  French 
Revolution,  it  was  that  the  gentleness,  the 
concessions,  the  morbid  tenderness  of  Louis 
XVI.  had  only  tended  to  precipitate  his  own 
and  his  people's  doom,  and  ag^vate  the 
ferocity  or  those  whom  he  tried  by  kindness 
to  disarm.  It  was  a  lesson  against  over-con- 
ciliatory government,  which  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  statesmen  were  not  likely  to  forget 
It  was  natural  enough  that  the  mariner  should 
occupy  himself  chiefly  with  avoiding  the  reefe 
upon  which  his  consort  had  just  foundered 
before  his  eyes.  It  was  equally  intelligible 
>that  the  statesman  to  whom  the  destinies  of 


England  were  entrusted  should  think  more 
of  the  dangers  of  anarchy  and  mob-rule  than 
of  any  other  dangers ;  and  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  err,  if  he  erred  at  all,  on  the  side  of 
excessive  precaution.  But,  in  truth,  the  very 
facts  which  were  calculated  to  magnify  the 
danger  to  his  eyes  were  calculated  to  enhance 
it  in  reality.  The  presence  of  the  French 
Revolution  seemed  entirely  to  have  changed 
the  natures  with  which  statesmen  had  to  deal. 

Men  were  not  in  those  days  to  be  measured 
by  ordinary  standards,  nor  their  acts  calcu- 
lated by  any  ordinary  computation.  The 
reasoning  which  in  other  times  had  held  them 
seemed  empty  verbiage  now.  They  had  for- 
gotten the  emotions  which  had  formed  *  the 
cheap  defence'  of  order.  The  moral  epidemic 
that  was  in  the  air  distorted  their  intellects, 
and  made  all  their  better  feelings  the  minis- 
ters of  crime.  In  the  presence  of  the  parox- 
ysms of  anarchical  frenzy  which  were  racking 
the  nations  of  Europe,  it  would  have  been 
mere  fool-hardiness  to  have  relied  upon  the 
restraints  which  had  been  ample  in  calmer 
times. 

Pitt's  foreign  policy,  during  this  eventful 
period,  has  been  impugned,  if  possible,  even 
more  vehemently  than  his  domestic  measures. 
It  has  been  assailed  upon  the  most  opposite 
grounds.  He  has  been  blamed  because  his 
war  against  France  was  a  Tory  crusade,  and 
because  it  was  not  a  Tory  crusade  ;  because 
he  considered  the  ioterests  of  the  French 
Royal  Family  too  much,  and  because  he  con- 
sidered them  too  little ;  because  he  neglected 
the  balance  of  power  by  permitting  the  dis- 
memberment of  Poland,  and  because  he  up- 
held the  balance  of  power  by  arresting  the 
dismemberment  of  Austria.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  safe  to  leave  these  conflicting  forces  to 
neutralise  each  other.  When  Davie  Deans 
pronounced  Reuben  Butler's  grace  to  be  too 
short,  and  the  Captain  of  Knockdunder  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  too  long,  his  discerning  bio- 
grapher justly  concludes  that  it  was  of  pre- 
cisely the  right  length.  It  might  be  fair  to 
argue  on  similar  principles  that  Pitt  must 
have  exactly  hit  the  golden  mean  in  a  policy 
which  could  provoke  such  contradictory  de- 
nunciations. But  as  the  two  distinguished 
Whig  critics  whom  we  have  named  have  re- 
cently reproduced  (between  them)  the  whole 
of  this  motley  catalogue  of  accusations,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  remind  our  readers  of 
the  exact  nature  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  Pitt  went  to  war  with  France,  and  the 
real  extent  to  which  that  war  was  a  success. 
The  cultus  of  Fox  exacts  considerable  sacri- 
fices from  its  votaries ;  and  in  order  to  relieve 
him  from  the  charge  of  unexampled  factious- 
ness in  the  impediments  which  he  attempted 
to  ofler  to  the  Government  at  moments  of  the 
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utmost  danger,  they  are  compelled  to  subject 
the  events  of  history  to  a  little  gentle  vio- 
lence. 

The  acousation  that  Pitt  undertook  a  cru- 
sade against  democratic  principles  in  France, 
which  has  been  reproduced  so  often  by  Libe- 
ral writers,  and  to  which  Lord  Russell  gives 
the  sanction  of  his  name,  is  another  curious 
instance  of  the  tendency  to  centre  upon  the 
prominent  man  of  a  generation  all  the  faults 
and  follies  with  which  that  generation  can  be 
charged.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  that 
generation  there  were  very  many  eminent 
men  who  wished  for  war,  and  wished  to  make 
it  a  war  of  principles..  Dundas,  Burke,  the 
King  himself  belonged  to  this  number ;  and 
they  had  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy  and 
ooontry-gentlemen  at  their  back.  It  is  no 
new  thing  that,  aooong  the  mass  of  men  who 
act  with  no  responsibility  and  little  know- 
ledge, pasfiion  sliould  be  more  powerful  than 
reason  ;  or  that  the  same  error  should,  in  ex- 
citing times,  extend  to  others  whose  high 
position  shuts  them  out  from  the  same  ex- 
cuse. And  if  ever  it  could  bo  justifiable  to 
wage  war  for  the  gratification  of  mere  feeling, 
the  exeuse  might  be  claimed  for  a  war  against 
the  fiends  who  ruled  in  Paris  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  1 793.  But  whatever  the  blameworthi- 
ness of  those  may  have  been  who  did  wish 
to  preach  an  Anti-Jacobin  crusade,  it  can  in 
DO  way  affect  anybody  but  themselves.  These 
feelings  found  no  place  in  the  calmer  mind  of 
Pitt,  nor  did  he  suffer  his  own  fixed  course  to 
be  swayed  by  the  passionate  impulses  of  oth- 
ers. Lord  Macauiay's  assertion,  that  he  was 
hurried  into  the  war  against  his  own  better 
judgment,  Lord  Bviseeirs  assertion,  that  he 
declared  a  political  crusade  against  the  Jaco- 
bins, are  accusations  which  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  from  the  history  as  it  actually  occurred. 
The  crusade  was  all  on  the  other  side.  So 
accurate  a  copy  of  the  wolfs  reproaches 
against  the  lamb  is  not  often  to  be  met 

In  the  spring  of  1792  Pitt,  as  is  well 
known,  neither  wished  nor  looked  for  war. 
He  gave  the  best  pledge  of  his  pacific  views 
and  hopes  by  repealing  taxes  and  reducing 
establishments.  Neither  the  declaration  of 
war  made  by  the  Assembly  against  Austria, 
in  the  month  of  April,  nor  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's invasion  which  followed  it,  nor  the 
<uu-ne8t  solicitations  of  Russia  and  Prussia, 
tempted  him  to  compromise  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  neutral  position  he  had  taken  up. 
As  long  as  English  interests  were  untouched, 
he  pursued  the  wise  policy  of  non-interven- 
tion. But  English  interests  could  not  remain 
untouched  very  long.  The  first  onset  of  the 
French,  as  soon  as  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
had  been  driven  back,  was  naturally  directed 
to  the  frontier  of  Flanders,  which  was  Aus- 


tria's weakest  point.  Belgium  was  soon  over- 
run. The  antiquated  military  system  of  Aus- 
tria was  no  match  for  the  youthful  energy  of 
the  Revolutionary  strategy.  The  victory  of 
Jemappcs  carried  Dumouriez  to  the  banks  of 
the  Scheldt;  and  the  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment intimated  their  intention  of  opening  the 
navigation  of  the  river  to  armed  vessels  for 
the  purpose  of  investing  Antwerp.  At  this 
point  it  became  impossible  for  England  to 
continue  to  look  on  in  silence.  The  closing 
of  the  Scheldt  was  guaranteed  by  treaty  with 
Holland ;  and  we  were  bound  by  treaty  to 
interfere  on  her  behalf  if  her  rights  were  as- 
sailed. Nor  was  this  the  only  point  where 
this  aggression  upon  neutral  rights  concerned 
us.  England  has  ever  watched  the  Scheldt 
with  an  especial  jealousy.  It  has  always 
been  one  of  the  cardinal  maxims  of  her  policy 
to  secure  that  it  should  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  any  power  whom  she  had  need  to  fear. 
Napoleon  fully  appreciated  the  sagacity  of 
this  resolution.  He  was  always  wont  to  say 
that  Antwerp,  in  the  hands  of  France,  was  a 
loaded  pistol  held  to  England's  head;  and 
accordingly,  in  the  last  desperate  negotiations 
at  Ch&tillon,  which  preceded  his  fall  by  a  few 
weeks,  he  always  clung  to.  the  hope  that, 
whatever  else  might  be  wrenched  from  him, 
he  should  not  need  to  surrender  Antwerp. 
Lord  Russell  himself  has  never  been  slow  to 
recognise  the  same  truth,  and  laid  down,  not 
long  ago,  that  the  invasion  of  Belgium  by 
France  would  be  an  aggression  which  Eng- 
land could  not  safely  condone.  In  both 
aspects,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  as  a  matter 
of  treaty  obligation,  it  was  impossible  to  sub- 
mit to  this  act  of  unprovoked  aggression. 
The  necessity  of  resistance  was  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  any  question  relating  to  the  form 
of  government  in  France.  It  would  have 
been  as  necessary  ten  years  before  as  it  was 
then,  and  it  would  be  equally  necessary  now, 
to  fulfil  a  treaty  covenant  and  to  guard  the 
mouths  of  the  Scheldt  from  France.  But  stiU 
the  Government  dung  to  peace.  On  the  6th 
of  November  Lord  Grenville  was  writing  to 
Lord  Auckland  that  the  best  mode  of  pre- 
venting the  introduction  of  Jacobin  principles 
into  England  was  to  *  keep  onrselves  out  of 
the  struggle  on  the  Continent ;'  and  on  the 
following  day,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  he 
was  still  indulging  in  projects  for  the  remis- 
sion of  taxation.  The  following  letter,  which 
Lord  Stanhope  has  printed,  shows  how  sin- 
cerely Pitt  himself  desired  peace,  and  how 
perfectly  free  he  was  from  any  design  of '  cm- 
sading  against  democracy.'  It  is  addressed 
to  his  colleague  Lord  Stafford  : — 

'  Dowiklng-street,  Not.  18, 1799. 
*  Mt  dbab  Lobd, 
'  The  strange  and  unfortunate  events  which 
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have  followed  one  another  so  rapidly  on  the 
OoDtinent  are,  in  many  views,  matter  of  serious 
and  anxious  consideration.  That  which  presses 
the  most  relates  to  the  situation  of  Holland,  as 
your  Lordship  will  find  from  the  enclosed  des- 
patch from  Lord  Auckland,  and  as  must  indeed 
be  the  casein  consequence  of  the  events  in  Flan- 
ders. However  unfortunate  ic  would  be  to  find 
this  country  in  anv  shape  committed,  it  seems 
absolutely  impossible  to  hesitate  as  to  supporting 
our  ally  in  cose  of  necessity ;  ^id  the  explicit 
declaration  of  our  sentiments  is  the  most  likely 
way  to  prevent  the  case  occurring.  We  have, 
therefore,  thought  it  best  to  send  without  delay 
instructions  to  Lord  Auckland  to  present  a  me- 
morial to  the  States,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy. 
I  likewise  enclose  a  copy  to  Sir  Morton  £d6n,  at 
Berlin ;  and  those  to  Vienna  are  nearly  to  the 
same  effect  These  are  necessarily  in  yery  gene- 
ral terms,  as,  in  the  ignorance  of  the  debigns  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  in  the  uncertainty  as  to 
what  events  each  day  may  produce,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  decide  definitively  at  present  on  the 
line  which  we  ought  to  pursue,  except  as  far  as 
relates  to  Holland.  Perhaps  some  opening  may 
arise  which  may  enable  ns  to  contribute  to  the 
termination  of  the  ioar  between  the  different 
powers  in  Europe^  leamng  France  (which,  I  be- 
lieve^  is  the  best  way)  to  arrange  its  own  internal 
chairs  as  it  can.  The  whole  situation,  however, 
becomes  so  delicate  and  critical,  that  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  request  the  presence  of  all 
members  of  the  Cabinet  who  can,  without  too 
much  inconvenience,  give  their  attendance.' 

We  know  from  Noel's  communications  to 
Dantou  that  Pitt  had  six  weeks  before  inti- 
mated to  the  French  agent  his  willingness  to 
undertake  a  mediation.*  It  is  curious  to 
compare  with  these  facta  the  words  of  Lord 
Kussellf:— 

'  The  only  cure  for  such  an  evil,  if  cure  was 
still  I  ossible,  was  a  just  interposition  between 
the  contend! njr  powers.  .  .  .  The  genius  and  be- 
nevolence of  Fox  might,  in  such  a  spirit,  have 
found  the  means  of  sparing  to  Europe  rivers  of 
bk)od  and  heaps  of  treasure.' 

It  was  a  cruel  freak  of  ill-luck  which  caused 
Lord  Russell  to  light  upon  the  very  idea 
which  Pitt  had  suggested  to  his  colleagues, 
as  a  text  for  bypothetically  eulogizing  the 
peculiar  *  genius  and  benevolence'  of  Fox. 
The  genius  and  benevolence  in  question  were 
at  that  time  more  congenially  employed  in 
exulting  among  his  friends  over  the  victories 
of  the  ruffian  government  which  had  just  re- 
covered from  the  fatigue  of  massacring  its 
prisoners,  and  was  mfiing  preparations  for 
the  murder  of  its  King.  Mr.  Fox,  in  his 
fEuniliar  letters  of  that  period,  declares  that 
not  even  the  reverses  of  his  countrymen  in 
America  had  pleased  him  so  well.  ' "  No  T 
he  exclaims,  "  no  public  event,  not  excepting 
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Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  ever  happened  that 
gave  me  so  much  delight."  '* 

Two  things  are  incontrovertibly  clear  from 
this  confidential  letter  from  Pitt  to  bis  col- 
league. One  is,  that  even  on  the  13th  of 
November,  1792,  he  hoped  for  peace,  and 
clung  to  the  belief  that  it  was  possible;  and 
the  other  is,  that  he  entertained  no  project 
for  putting  down  Jacobinism  by  force  <rf  arms. 
Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  mere  discnssion. 
On  the  16th  of  November  he  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  German  Courts,  re- 
Questing  them  to  state  the  terms  upon  which 
they  were  willing  to  make  peace  with  France, 
and  offering  the  good  offices  of  Great  Britain 
as  a  mediator  f  But  though  he  was  no  *  cru- 
sader' for  a  principle,  he  had  to  deal  with 
those  who  were.  Three  days  after  the  date 
of  this  note  the  Convention  issned  their  h- 
mous  decree,  which  was  translated  by  their 
orders  into  every  European  language,  offe^ 
ing  fraternity  and  assistance  to  every  nation 
that  desired  to  rise  against  its  mlers.  Two 
days  afterwards  another  decree  declared,  in 
defiance  of  all  treaties,  that  Savoy  was  an- 
nexed to  France.  In  the  face  of  such  evi- 
dence as  this,  it  was  vain  for  the  English 
Ministers  to  fiatter  themselves  that  the  Con- 
vention desired  peace.  Yet  even  on  the  2d 
of  December,!  Maret,  who  was  then  in  Eng- 
land, writes  to  his  Government  that  *  Mr.  Pitt 
dreads  war  much  more  than  the  aristocracy 
of  the  opposition.*  Though  Pitt  was  deter- 
mined that  war  should  not  find  him  unpre- 
pared, and  took  measures  accordingly  for  in- 
creasing the  national  defences,  he  was  carefiil 
to  do  nothing  that  should  justly  provoke  it 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  Mr.  Fox's  zea- 
lous sympathy  for  his  country's  enemies  Uiat 
in  December,  1 792,  while  the  trial  of  the 
King  with  whom  we  had  been  in  alliance 
was  going  on,  while  the  insulting  decree  of 
November,  inciting  all  subjects  to  overthrow 
their  rulers,  had  but  just  been  issued  by  the 
Convention,  and  when  the  French  troops 
were,  making  an  unprovoked  assault  upon  our 
allies,  he  thought  it  a  fit  moment  for  propos- 
ing to  the  House  of  Commons  to  recognise 
the  Kepublic,  and  to  send  a  minister  to  Paris. 
It  is  also  a  curious  fact  that  the  jonmalistB 
of  the  insurrectionary  Government  in  Paris 
knew  of  his  intention  before  his  friends  in 
England  did.§  But  the  Convention  knew 
what  they  were  aiming  at  better  than  Mr. 
Fox.  The  decree  of  the  19th  of  November 
had  been  meant  for  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
it  was  speedily  followed  up.  On  the  15tb  of 
December  Belgium  was  annexed  to  France 
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by  a  decree ;  and  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1793,  M.  Chanvelin,  the  French  agent,  was 
recalled,  though  his  recall  did  not  reach  him 
till  after  the  English  Government,  on  the 
receipt  of  the  news  of  the  King's  death,  had 
sent  to  him  his  passports.  But  Pitt  still 
harboured  no  wish  for  war.  Maret  arrived  in 
England  on  the  29th,  and  Pitt  declared  to 
him  at  the  first  interview  his  readiness  to 
negotiate.*  But  the  more  moderate  Giron- 
dins  had  ceased  to  have  any  influence  in  the 
guidance  of  affairs  at  Paris.  The  die  was 
already  cast.  On  the  29th  the  French  Go- 
vernment had  resolved  on  war,  and  on  the 
1st  of  February  it  was  formally  declared  by 
the  Convention. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  process 
of  perversion  the  myth  of  *  Pitt's  crusade 
against  Jacobinism'  grew  out  of  such  facts  as 
these.  Without  a  shadow  of  provocation 
upon  his  part,  the  Convention  declared  war 
upon  him.  The  causes  they  assigned  were, 
that  after  the  10th  of  August  our  ambassador 
left  Paris;  that  when  the  King  of  France 
ceased  to  exist,  the  ambassador  who  bore  his 
credentials  was  sent  back  ;  and  that  after  the 
propagandist  decree  of  November,  the  Eng- 
lish army  was  increased,  aliens  excluded,  and 
an  erabai^o  laid  upon  corn  and  military 
stores.  Pitts  only  chance,  therefore,  of 
avoiding  war  would  have  be^  to  have  left 
the  English  ambassador  to  be  murdered  by 
the  Septtmbriseurs^  and  to  have  neglected, 
after  the  receipt  of  a  formal  defiance  from  the 
French  Convention,  to  take  the  ordinary  pre- 
cautions for  self-defence.  That  he  did  not 
adopt  this  course  constitutes  his  provocation. 
This  is  Fox's  solitary  ground  for  his  bitter 
philippics  against  the  '  diabolical  principle  of 
the  present  war,'  This  is  the  whole  of  Lord 
I^nsselPs  justification  when  he  taxes  Pitt  with 
having  undertaken  a  crusade. 

Lord  Russell,  however,  attempts  to  eke  out 
his  case  by  complaining  that  Pitt  belied  his 
professed  neutrality  by  remonstrating  against 
the  French  invasion  of  Flanders,  when  he  had 
taken  no  notice  of  the  Austrian  invasion  of 
Prance.  It  is  obvious  to  reply  in  the  first 
place  that  Flanders,  and  Flanders  alone,  was 
the  special  concern  of  England ;  in  the  se- 
cond, that  remonstrances,  whether  well  or  ill 
founded,  are  no  feir  cause  of  war.  But  the 
whole  accusation  is  as  baseless  as  the  last. 
Mr.  Pitt  never  could  have  remonstrated 
against  the  Austrian  invasion  of  France,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  France  had  of  her  own 
*^^rd  declared  war  against  Austria  two 
nionths  before.  Both  in  the  case  of  England 
^  of  Austria  it  was  France  that  began,  and 
in  both  cases  Lord  Russell,  misled  by  the 
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perverse  factiousness  of  Fox,  complains  of 
'  unjustifiable  invasions'  and  '  crusades.'  Ue 
may,  indeed,  say  that  the  Declaration  of  Pil- 
nitz  in  the  yearbefoie  was  a  fair  cause  of  war, 
and  constituted  Austria  the  aggressor.  But 
if  he  docs,  he  falls  into  this  dilemma.  The 
Declaration  of  Pilnitz,  and  the  decree  of  the 
19th  of  November,  were  precisely  analogous 
documents.  If  one  was  a  fair  cause  of  war, 
both  were.  If  France,  therefore,  was  right  in 
going  to  war  with  Austria  in  the  April  of 
1692,  England  would  have  been  right  in 
going  to  war  with  France  in  the  following 
November,  and  a  fortiori  was  right  in  taking 
precautions  against  the  possibility  of  war. 
Lord  Russell  cannot  escape  from  the  admis- 
sion of  one  or  two  alternatives,  both  of  which 
will  probably  be  equally  distasteful  to  him. 
Either  Fox's  French  friends  must  have  been 
wrong  in  April,  or  Pitt  must  have  been  right 
in  November. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  of  little  service  to 
Pitt's  memory  to  multiply  proofs  that  he  did 
not  go  to  war  for  an  idea ;  for  they  only  fur- 
nish to  his  enemies  new  weapons  of  attack. 
The  advocates  of  Fox,  who  by  force  of  the 
term  are  also  censors  of  Pitt,  avail  themselves 
largely  of  that  quaintly  Hibernian  licence  of 
recording  contradictory  pleas  which  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  the  delight  of  English 
pleaders.  When  the  news  of  Mack's  sur- 
render at  TJlm  arrived.  Lord  Sidraouth  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  attacking  his  old 
friend  for  being  '  both  precipitate  and  remiss.' 
As  Lord  Stannope  observes,  these  epithets 
'  were  very  convenient  because  almost  contra- 
dictory; any  specific  accusation  that  would 
not  fit  into  one  basket  would  be  quite  sure  to 
find  a  place  in  the  other.'  Lord  Kussell  and 
Lord  Macaulay  have  adopted  very  much  the 
same  principles  of  criticism.  They  first  prove 
that  Pitt  went  to  war  for  an  idea,  and  blame 
him  for  that;  and  then  they  prove  that  he 
did  not  go  to  war  for  an  idea,  and  blame  him 
for  that.  Lord  Macaulay  complains  that  the 
war  was  not  vigorous  enough  for  a  crusade. 

*He  went  to  war;  but  he  would  not  under- 
stand the  peculiar  character  of  that  war.  He 
was  obstinately  blind  to  the  plain  fact  that  he 
was  oonU-nding  against  a  state  which  was  also  a 
sect,  and  that  the  new  quarrel  between  England 
and  France  was  quite  a  diffcrtrnt  kind  from  the 
old  quarrels  about  colonies  lu  America  and  for- 
tresses in  the  Netherlands.' 

On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Russell  complains 
that  the  war  was  not  disinterested  enough  for 
a  crusade.  He  is  shocked  by  the  mean  and 
commonplace  character  of  the  operations 
which  were  conducted  upon  the  principles  of 
ordinary  war,  and  consisted 
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'  England  sought  to  share  the  riches  and  inhe- 
rit the  force  of  the  torn  and  dismembered  mo- 
narchy, instead  of  showing  sympathy  with  the 

cause  of  the  mardered  monarch When 

we  find  the  Emperor  of  Germany  appropriating 
a  fortress,  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain  con- 
qnerinf?  an  island,  we  are  lost  in  amazement  at 
the  effrontery  which  ooold  cover  a  scheme  of 
plunder  with  the  cloak  of  religion  and  huma- 
nity.'* 

It  might  have  suggested  itself  to  these  two 
distinguished  critics  that  the  most  probable  ex- 
planation of  these  uncrusaderlike  proceedings 
wasthat  the  war  never  was  a  crusade  at  all.  The 
cloak  of  religion  and  humanity  could  cover 
nothing,  because  it  was  never  assumed.  The 
whole  perplexity  has  arisen  from  the  inveterate 
passion  of  nistorians  for  discovering  far-fetched 
reasons  when  obvious  reasons  exist  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  the  case  of  the  English 
Government  in  regard  to  the  war  of  1793,  if  it 
is  only  allowed  to  be,  what  it  professed  to  be, 
a  commonplace  war  on  the  ordinary  pattern, 
and  is  not  subjected  to  the  distorting  process 
of  a  high  philosophical  explanation.  Mr.  Pitt 
was  not  desirous  of  war,  and  did  his  utmost 
to  preserve  neutrality.  He  did  nothing  which 
any  fair  interpretation  could  have  construed 
as  a  provocation  to  war.  On  the  other  hand 
he  received  provocations,  in  the  attack  upon 
our  allies  and  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  ko- 
vember,  which  would  be  looked  upon  as  just 
cause  for  war  at  the  present  day.  Of  these 
provocations  he  took  no  practical  notice, 
except  by  putting  England  into  a  condition  of 
defence ;  and  though  they  left  upon  his  mind 
no  doubt  that  war  must  ensue,  the  declara- 
tion, when  it  did  come,  came  from  the  Con- 
vention, not  from  him.  The  war  thus  begun 
remained  throughout  its  whole  course  true  to 
its  origin.  It  was  carried  on  upon  the  same 
principles  as  those  on  which  it  was  com- 
menced. It  was  from  the  first  a  war  of  self- 
defence,  not  a  crusade ;  and  therefore  it 
aimed,  after  the  fashion  of  all  wars,  simply  at 
damaging  an  enemy,  not  at  protecting  *  reli- 
gion and  humanity.'  That  instead  of  devot- 
ing his  efforts  to  the  overthrow  of  the  republic 
he  at  once  attacked  the  strongholds  in  which 
monarchy  and  republic  had  an  equal  interest, 
is  in  itself  a  sufiScient  proof  that  the  war  was 
undertaken,  not  to  propagate  a  set  of  princi- 
ples but  to  defend  England  from  her  foes. 

There  is  undoubtedly  more  foundation  for 
the  charge  that  the  war  when  it  was  begun 
was  conducted  feebly.  Lord  Macaulay  cha- 
racteristically exaggerates  its  force.  The 
assertion  that  '  the  English  army  under  Pitt 
was  the  laughingstock  of  Europe,'  and  that 
^his  military  administration  was  that  of  a 
driveller,'  is  simply  rhetoric  run  mad.     Still 
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the  accusation  of  failure  is  not  such  a  perfect 
myth  as  the  accusation  of  having  undertaken 
the  war  as  a  crqsade,  or  being  driven  mto  it 
by  the  fears  of  the  counjry  gentlemen.  But 
it  is  taking  a  very  long  step  in  argument,  oa 
that  account,  to  infer  that  the  balance  of  the 
failures  must  be  laid  to  the  door  of  Pitt,  or  that 
in  any  case  they  involve  the  condemnation  of 
his  whole  military  administration.  The  cause 
of  Pitt's  military  ill-success  may  be  summed 
up  in  one  sentence.  He  had  no  commanders. 
The  men  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  were  dead ; 
the  men  of  the  American  War  were  worth- 
less; and  the  men  whom  the  new  war  was  to 
train  to  greatness  were  still  obscure  and  un- 
known subalterns.  Failing  any  diatingoi^ed 
name,  he  had  but  one  choice.  The  King  was 
unfortunately  possessed  with  the  idea,  which 
is  common  to  his  order,  and  which  has  beea 
the  ruin  of  more  than  one  monarchy  in  iti 
time,  that  persons  of  royal  rank  must  be 
Heaven-bom  tacticians.  The  same  delusion 
was  fatal  to  both  the  Austrians  and  the  Prus- 
sians in  this  very  war ;  and  even  Napoleon, 
with  all  his  vigour  of  intellect,  did  not  escape 
from  its  influence,  and  was  not  exempt  from 
its  results.  The  King  insisted  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  son,  the  Duke  of  York.  Pitt 
might  have  guessed  that  the  Royal  scion  was, 
from  inexperience,  if  from  no  other  causci 
absolutely  incompetent  for  the  work ;  but  he 
could  suggest  no  other  name  to  which  the 
same  reproach  might  not  in  some  degree  have 
been  applied.  And  unhappily,  the  selection 
of  military  commanders  was  one  of  the  points 
where  the  King's  habitual  good  sense  wholly 
failed  him.  On  a  later  occasion  he  showed 
in  a  still  more  striking  manner  how  mudi 
more  he  thought  of  the  clsums  of  the  ofiScerB 
than  of  the  exigencies  of  the  campaign,  wbeo 
he  was  selecting  a  leader  for  the  Peninsular 
expedition.  It  was  with  difiiculty  that  he 
was  prevailed  upon  in  1809  to  suffer  even  the 
Indian  achievements  of  Sir  Arthur  Welicsley 
to  weigh  against  the  claims  of  some  wholly 
undistinguished  seniority. 

So  the  Duke  of  York  was  appointed  to  be- 
gin the  war  in  1793.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
miscarriages  of  that  inglorioua  campaign. 
On  the  contrary,  he  urged  upon  his  allies  the 
march  to  Paris,  whi<£  would  undoubtedly 
have  brought  the  war  to  a  very  speedy  end. 
But  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  who  had  studied 
tactics  in  the  best  books,  and  had  a  dim  re- 
collection of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  Co- 
lonel Mack,  who  even  at  that  early  period 
displayed  the  aversion  to  bloodshed  for  which 
he  afterwards  became  so  famous,  showed  no  ad- 
miration for  so  unscientific  a  quality  as  haste. 
They  set  about  the  sieges  that  were  thought 
requisite  with  the  utmost  posmble  delibera* 
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tion,  and  continned  to.  waste  their  time  so 
adroitly  that  the  favourable  opportunity 
offered  by  the  defection  of  Dumouriez  was 
allowed  to  slip  away.  They  succeeded  before 
some  towns,  and  failed  before  others :  but, 
long  beibre  they  had  made  any  impression 
upon  the  frontier  of  France,  the  French  had 
reassembled  in  numbers,  and  under  Generals 
with  whom  the  Prince  of  Coburg  was  wholly 
unequal  to  cope.  After  much  varying  fortune, 
and  many  useless  evolutions,  the  campaign 
was  practically  brought  to  a  close  by  Jourdan 
on  the  plains  of  Fleurus.  The  French  en- 
tered Brussels,  unopposed,  in  the  autumn  of 
1794,  and  by  the  end  of  the  following  year 
were  masters  of  Cologne  and  Amsterdam. 

This  untoward  result  was  in  no  sense  the 
direct  feult  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  for  if  his 
advice  had  been  followed,  matters  would  pro- 
bably have  taken  a  different  turn.  But  it 
was  the  consequence  of  his  being  at  the  head 
of  the  English  army,  that  the  English  array 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  leadership  of 
such  men  as  the  Prince  of  Coburg  and  Colo- 
nel Mack.  The  same  inglorious  fate  would 
have  awaited  our  arms  in  the  Peninsula  if 
Lord  Wellington  had  been  compelled  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spa- 
nish generals.  The  difference  in  the  two 
cases  lay  in  the  position  of  the  English  Com- 
mander. Lord  Wellington's  tried  ability  and 
established  fame  enabled  him  to  dictate  to 
his  Peninsular  allies*  The  Duke  of  York 
was  probably  destitute  of  military  skill,  and 
certainly  destitute  of  reputation ;  and  there- 
fore his  allies  overrules!  his  opinions,  and 
compelled  him  to  follow  them  to  defeat 

But  how  was  this  unfortunate  state  of 
thbgs  the  fault  of  Pitt  ?  England's  lament- 
able indigence  of  military  commanders  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  when  Pitt  had  at  last 
prevailed  upon  the  Ki»g  to  recall  the  Duke 
of  York  at  the  end  of  1794,  the  only  oflBcer 
the  English  Cabinet  could  think  of  to  succeed 
him  was  Lrord  Cornwallis,  whoso  most  noto- 
rious achievement  as  a  soldier  was  that  he 
bad  led  an  English  army  into  the  crowning 
disaster  of  the  most  disastrons  war  that  Eng- 
land ever  waged.  Lord  Grenville — who,  as 
Foreign  Secretary,  had  had  abundant  occa- 
sion to  turn  his  mind  to  these  matters — 
pointedly  puts  the  true  state  of  the  case  in  a 
confidential  letter  to  his  brother  in  1799: 
*  What  officers  have  we  to  oppose  tci  our  do- 
mestic and  external  enemies  ?  .  .  .  Some  old 
^oman  in  a  red  riband.'  What  is  it,  then, 
that  those  who  censure  Pitt  for  the  miscar- 
riage of  the  campaigns  of  1793-1794,  expect 
that  he  should  have  done!  Was  he  to  pro- 
cure good  generals  by  contract,  along  with 
the  other  array-stores?  Or  was  he  bound 
^  officio  to  possess  the  virtue  of  second  sight, 


and  to  discover  the  future  field-marshal  under 
the  outer  garb  of  an  obscure  lieutenant? 
This  last  appears  to  be  Lord  Macaulay's  view 
of  a  Prime  Minister's  powers  and  duties : — 

*  In  such  an  emergency,  and  with  such  means, 
such  a  statesman  as  Kicheliea,  as  Louvois,  as 
Qhatham,  as  Wellesley,  would  have  created  in 
a  few  months  one  of  the  finest  armies  in  the 
world,  ai^  would  won  lime  discovered  and 
hrovght  fortoard  generals  worthy  to  commamd 
sueh  an  army.  Germany  might  h^e  been  saved 
by  another  Blenheim;  Flanders  recovered  by 
another  Ramilies;  another  Poitiers  might  have 
delivered  the  Royalist  and  Catholic  provinces 
of  .France  from  a  yoke  which  they  abhorred, 
and  might  have  spread  terror  even  to  the  bar- 
riers of  Paris.' 

That  the  supply  of  masterly  strategists,  as 
of  every  other  article  of  human  consumption, 
must  always  equal  the  demand,  is  a  dogma 
which  is  naturally  pleasant  to  a  fervid  political 
economist  But  history  warrants  no  such  com- 
fortable belief.  Again  and  again  in  the  crisis  of 
a  nation's  fate,  the  demand  for  a  great  general 
has  been  as  loud  as  the  terror  of  approach- 
ing ruin  could  make  it ;  and  again  and  again 
it  has  been  uttered  without  avail.  Lord  Stan- 
hope justly  points  out  that  we  were  not  alone 
in  misfortune  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  If 
England  was  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe 
on  account  of  her  military  failures  during 
Pitt's  administration,  assuredly  Europe  must 
have  begun  by  being  a  laughing-stock  to 
herself.  Russia  never  found  a  successor  to 
Suwarrow.  Prussia  passed  through  many  a 
humiliating  defeat,  and  narrowly  missed  com- 
plete national  extinction,  before  she  could 
supply  even  so  imperfect  an  imitation  of  the 
required  article  as  Bliicher.  Austria,  from 
the  first  to  the  last  of  her  many  battles  with 
Napoleon,  never  produced  anything  more 
brilliant  than  the  painstaking  Archduke 
Charles.  How  anxiously  did  England  seek 
for  a  great  general  in  the  American  war,  and 
how  deplorably  unsuccessful  was  her  search  I 
In  truth  Lord  Macaulay's  ideal  picture  of  the 
great  minister  discovering  and  bringing  for- 
ward the  great  general  is  one  to  which  it  would 
be  diflBcult  to  discover  an  historical  coun- 
terpart, especially  at  the  beginning  of  a  war. 
Civil  rulers  are  gifted  with  no  special  facul- 
ties that  enable  them  to  discern  buried  mili- 
tary talent  Clive  and  Wolfe  are  the  two 
generals  to  whom  England  is  indebted  for 
the  possession  of  her  two  most  powerful  de- 
pendencies; and  both  of  them  had  actually 
distinguished  themselves  and  acquired  high 
reputation  before  they  were  intrusted  with  me 
independent  commands  which  enabled  them 
to  gain  the  victories  of  Plassey  and  Quebec. 
And  how  little  did  human  design  or  contri- 
vance do  for  England  in  producing  the  two 
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great  heroes  who  form  the  pride  of  her  mili- 
tary annals !  Humanly  speaking,  it  was  mere 
chance  that  enabled  these  two  men  while 
they  were  yet  young  to  struggle  to  the  point 
where  their  genius  would  at  once  form  itself 
and  become  known.  If^one  had  not  been 
connected  with  the  Court,  and  the  other  had 
not  been  brother  to  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  it  is  probable  that  history  wqjuld  have 
recorded  little  enough  of  the  exploits  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. 

If  under  Pitt's  administration  the  English 
arms  achieved  no  great  exploit  upon  land,  it 
was  because  he  did  not  possess  the  instru- 
ment by  which  alone  such  triumphs  can  be 
won.  Fortune  forges  such  tools  but  rarely, 
and  she  did  not  fashion  one  for  him.  It  can- 
not be  laid  to  his  charge  that  he  preferred 
bad  commanders  when  he  might  have  had 
good,  or  condemned  to  inaction  any  proved 
military  genius.  He  simply  had  them  not 
to  employ.  And  a  minister  can  no  more 
save  an  army  from  defeat  if  it  has  a  bad  com- 
mander, than  a  shipwright  can  save  from 
wreck  the  ship  he  has  built  if  she  has  a  bad 
pilot  He  never  saw  a  man  of  real  military 
talent  till  a  few  months  before  his  death ;  and 
then,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  he  recognized 
him  at  onee.  But  if,  instead  of  weighing  one 
by  one  the  result  of  each  individual  expedi- 
tion, we  look  upon  the  upshot  of  his  military 
administration  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  ground 
for  being  dissatisfied  with  it.  Considering 
the  adversaries  he  had  to  oppose  and  the 
materials  with  which  he  had  to  work,  it  did 
not  fall  short  of  what  his  lofty  talents  entitled 
the  nation  to  expect  He  had  to  contend 
with  a  people  maddened  to  extraordinary 
efforts  by  revolutionary  frenzy,  and  in  the 
lafter  part  of  his  administration  with  the 
overmastering  genius  of  Napoleon.  For  allies 
he^  had  rotten,  antiquated  governments,  too 
much  eaten  up  by  mutual  jealousy  to  work 
well  together,  and  too  much  fettered  by  rou- 
tine to  work  efficiently  at  all.  So  far  as  Eng- 
land fought  alone.  Pittas  administration  was 
brilliantly  successful ;  but  when  it  came  to 
combined  or  subsidized  operations,  the  issue 
was  very  different  The  cowardice  and  irre- 
solution of  the  French  emigrants  caused  the 
expedition  against  Quiberon  to  miscarry.  The 
mismanagement  of  the  Russian  contingent 
and  the  lukewarmness  of  the  Dutch  sympa- 
thisers were  fatal  to  the  expedition  to  the 
Holder.  These  were  comparatively  trifling 
failures.  It  was  the  collapse  of  the  coali- 
tions which  he  successively  formed  against 
Napoleon,  which  has  really  brought  his  war 
administration  into  disrepute.  They  caused 
a  lavish  waste  of  English  money ;  and  the 
only  result  was  to  swell  Napoleon's  power 


and  prestige.  But  if  any  one  was  guiltlera 
of  these  failures,  it  was  Pitt  The  policy  of 
subsidized  coalitions  has  been  sufficiently 
justified  by  the  events  of  1813.  Pitt's  con- 
viction that  England,  standing  alone,  was  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  Napoleon's  overthrow, 
will  hardly  be  disputed  now.  Having  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  the  right  policy,  he  devoted 
his  best  efforts  to  carrying  it  out  But  the 
issue  was  in  other  hands  than  his.  He  conld 
furnish  money  freely,  and  contribute  naval 
victories  in  abundance ;  but  he  could  furnish 
nothing  else.  He  could  not  subsidize  the 
Aulic  Council  with  energy,  or  the  Russian 
Court  with  courage,  or  the  Russian  Emperor 
with  common  sense.  Lord  Castlereagh  after- 
wards succeeded  where  Pitt  had  failed,  sim- 
ply because  in  the  interval  the  moral  contrast 
of  the  two  combatants  was  no  longer  what  it 
had  been.  But  in  1 805  Napoleon  had  not 
yet  learnt  to  outstrip  even  his  antagonists  in 
presumption  and  false  security,  and  they  had 
not  acquired  that  slight  accession  of  vigour 
and  public  spirit  with  which  they  were  at 
last  imbued  by  the  schooling  of  disaster.  It 
is  hard  justice  to  visit  their  errors  upon  Pitt. 
His  merits  should  rather  have  been  set  off,  in 
the  eyes  of  impartial  historians,  by  their  foil. 
If  England  showed  herself  superior  to  the 
purposeless  policy  and  impotent  administra- 
tion by  which  they  were  involved  in  so  much 
calamity  and  disgrace,  it  must  be  attributed 
to  the  guidance  of  Pitt  She  owes  to  him 
the  great  fact,  upon  which  all  her  present 
pre-eminence  is  built,  that^  alone  among  Eu- 
ropean nations,  the  outbreak  of  Napoleon*8 
ambition  did  not  find  her  unprepared. 

In  any  case  it  is  but  common  justice  to 
admit  that,  if  Pitt  is  to  bear  the  full  blame 
of  our  military  failures,  he  has  a  right  to  the 
full  glory  of  our  naval  triumphs.  Lord 
Macaulay's  is  a  Lesbian  rule.  When  the 
army  and  its  success  are  in  question,  the 
Prime  Minister  is  all  in  all,  and  the  War 
Office  is  ignored.  When  the  victories  of  the 
navy  are  to  be  disposed  of,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter suddenly  becomes  a  cypher,  and  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  Admiralty.  When 
operations  succeed,  the  subordinate  Minister 
is  praised ;  when  they  fail,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter is  blamed.  The  reason  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  obvious  enough.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter was  Pitt,  Fox's  great  opponent ;  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  Lord  Spencer,  for 
a  long  time  Fox's  staunchest  friend.  But  it 
is  not  thus  that  posterity  will  jud^.  They 
will  not  accommodate  their  verdict  to  the 
interests  of  the  great  Whig  connection.  It 
must  be  granted  that  where  Pitt  had  none 
but  worthless  instruments  to  work  with,  be 
achieved  little ;  and  that  where  he  was  Jbrced 
to  fight  with   th^s^MiSyVW^SShs   he 
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lamentably  failed.  Bot,  in  spite  of  these 
drawbacks,  it  was  under  his  administration 
that  England  achieved  some  of  her  most 
splendid  trinmphs,  and  tided  over  the  crisis 
of  the  deadliest  straggle  in  which  she  has 
ever  been  engaged.  History  will  never 
stigmatize  as  inglorious  a  rule  under  which 
the  First  of  June,  St,  Vincent,  the  Nile,  Cam- 
perdown,  Copenhagen,*  and  Trafalgar  were 
won.  The  situation  which  Pitt  bequeathed 
to  his  successors  bore  no  marks  oi  a  *dri- 
vellerV  administration.  The  French  troops 
had  been  repulsed  from  Syria,  and  driven  out 
of  %ypt  ;*  the  French  fleets  were  destroyed, 
the  French  flag  could  not  show  itself  on  the 
open  sea  ;  and  the  preparations  for  an  inva- 
sion of  England — the  most  formidable  that 
ever  threatened  her,  and  of  whose  probable 
performances  Napoleon  had  confidently  boast- 
ed, *  Si  nous  Bommes  maiires  douze  keures  de 
la  iravers^j  VAngUterre  a  vicu^ — had  been 
foiled,  dispersed,  and  laid  aside. 

The  battle  of  Trafalgar — the  last  triumph 
of  British  valour  that  Pitt  lived  to  see — 
marked  the  turning-point  of  the  war.  The 
task  which  Pittas  successors  had  to  fulfil  was 
very  different  from  that  which  he  successfully 
carried  through.  The  struggle  was  still  for 
hfe  and  death,  and  the  exertions  which  it  ex- 
acted were  stupendous.  But  it  was  waged 
upon  a  distant  theatre,  and  only  the  echo  of 
its  ravages  was  perceptible  in  England.  Eng- 
lish statesmen  no  longer  fought  with  the 
ever-present  fear  of  invasion  before  their 
eyes.  It  was  a  question  of  patience  and  per- 
severance— of  the  success  with  which  Eng- 
lish endurance  would  wear  out  the  dan  of 
Napoleon.  The  national  existence  of  Eng- 
land no  longer  hung  upon  the  vigilance  of  an 
admiral  or  the  hazard  of  a  wind.  The  admi- 
nistration of  the  *  driveller*  had  broken  the 
back  of  the  war.  When  Pitt  died,  he  left  a 
vast  residue  for  his  successors  to  complete. 
But  he  had  barred  the  road  to  India ;  he  had 
annexed  Malta,  the  Cape,  Ceylon,  and  many 
other  Colonies  to  the  British  Crown  ;  he 
had  secured  that  the  rich  fountains  of  trade 
should  remain  open  to  England  ;  he  had  cut 
off  its  supplies  from  the  ports  of  France  ;  and 
he  had  reduced  all  hopes  of  invasion  to  an 
idle  dream.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  for  a 
mere  driveller,  these  were  very  respectable 
results. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Pitt's  untimely  death, 
the  world  would  have  heard  less  of  the 
fiulure  of  his  war  administration.  If  ho  had 
heen  allowed  to  gather  the  natural  fruit  of 

•  Copenhagen  and  Alexandria  were  actually 
"Won  in  ihe  commencement  of  Addington's  adminia- 
tfation;  but  the  expeditions  were  planned,  pre- 
pared, and  despatched  by  Pitt 


his  own  policy,  he  would  have  enjoyed  the 
glory  of  it  as  a  whole.  He  would  have 
earned  his  duo  share  of  the  renown  with 
which  England  emerged  from  the  long,  ex- 
hausting trial,  through  whose  earlier  and 
darker  stages  he  had  guided  her.  But  he 
was  only  suffered  to  lay  the  foundations  on 
which  others  built;  he  sowed  that  others 
might  reap.  By  a  strange  injustice  his  me- 
mory has  been  reproached  with  the  luxuri- 
ance of  the  harvest  which  he  himself  pre- 
pared. Later  triumphs  have  been  sup- 
posed to  detract  by  their  contrast  from 
bis  fame,  as  though  none  of  their  glory 
were  due  to  the  Minister  who  gained  for 
England  the  security  that  enabled  her  to 
achieve  them. 

Pitt's  death  was  so  unlocked  for,  it  was  an 
incident  so  startling  at  the  very  crisis  of  a 
drama  so  terrible,  and  it  was  looked  upon  at 
the  time  as  an  event  so  calamitous  to  his 
country,  that  its  circumstances  have  attracted 
the  interest  of  historians  in  a  very  peculiar 
degree.  All  the  minute  incidents  which  it  is 
usually  the  sad  solace  of  sorrowing  friends  to 
collect  have,  in  his  case,  become  matter  of 
historical  record.  Some  of  them  have  even 
become  subjects  of  historical  controversy. 
All  of  them  are  collected  here,  with  many 
more  that  have  never  been  given  to  the 
world  before.  Lord  Stanhope  has  enjoyed 
peculiar  opportunities  of  adding  fresh  touches 
,to  the  well-known  picture.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  staying  in  the  same  house 
with  Pitt  shortly  before  his  death,  and  has 
communicated  to  Lord  Stanhope  several  in- 
teresting details.  The  biographer's  own 
father  lived  in  constant  intercourse  with  him, 
and  was  one  of  his  latest  correspondents :  and 
his  uncle  Mr.  James  Stanhope  stood  by  the 
Minister's  death-bed  and  heard  his  last  words. 
Lord  Stanhope's  narrative  leaves  upon  the 
mind  the  impression  that  the  popular  idea  of 
Pitt's  having  died  from  mere  exhaustion  is 
scarcely  founded  in  fact.  He  was  feeble 
thnoughout  his  life,  and  perhaps  more  feeble 
during  the  last  six  years  of  it :  and  the  early 
age  at  which  he  began  the  laborious  life  of  a 
Prime  Minister  would  almost  prepare  one  to 
believe  that  he  must  have  been  early  worn 
out,  whether  he  actually  was  so  or  not  The 
real  cause  of  his  death  was  his  hereditary 
malady  the  gout,  from  which  he  was  a  suf- 
ferer almost  before  he  left  college.  In  one 
sense  his  work  killed  him,  in  that  it  did  not 
allow  him  to  apply  the  usnal  remedies  in 
time.  The  isolation  in  which  Lord  Grenville 
had  left  him  for  the  sake  of  reading  to  the 
King  a  practical  lecture  upon  obstinacy,  had 
thrown  the  whole  burden  of  Government 
upon  his  shoulders :  and  the  danger  which 
threatened  England  was  too  closely  immi- 
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nent  to  allow  him  any  lengthened  intemais- 
sion  of  his  labour.  The  application  of  the 
Bath  waters,  the  customary  remedy  of  the 
time  for  his  disease,  became  in  his  case  an 
impossibility.  The  gout  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  special  result  of  his  official  la- 
bours: for  it  had  fastened  on  him  before 
those  labours  began,  and  continued  to  cling 
to  him  after  they  had  closed.  One  of  his 
severest  fits  attacked  him  in  1803,  when  he 
had  been  free  from  the  labours  of  office  for 
two  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1804  it  return- 
ed again,  and  his  physicians  strongly  pressed 
on  him  a  sojourn  at  Bath.  But  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  leave  at  that  crisis,  even 
for  a  week,  the  momentous  duties  which  de- 
pended wholly  upon  his  exertions.  We  find 
Lord  Grcnville  at  this  period  ridiculing  him 
for  his  activity  in  superintending  the  military 
preparations  against  the  expected  invader? 
*Can  anything,  he  writes,  *  equal  the  ridicule 
of  Pitt's  riding  about  from  Downing  Street 
to  Wimbledon,  and  from  Wimbledon  to  Cox 
Heath,  to  inspect  military  carriages,  impreg- 
nable batteries,  and  Lord  Chatham's  reviews? 
Can  he  possibly  be  serious  in  expecting  Bo- 
naparte now  V  His  alliance  with  Fox  had 
not  lasted  very  long,  but  in  point  of  patriotic 
sentiment'  he  was  an  apt  scholar  in  his  new 
master's  ichool.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
know  now  from  the  researches  of  M.  Thiers 
that  the  very  day  this  letter  was  written,  the 
25th  of  August,  1804,  was  just  about  the 
time  that  Napoleon  had  fixed  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  that  he  entertained  so  little 
doubt  of  its  success,  that  he  had  actually 
caused  the  medals  to  be  struck  that  were  to 
be  issued  after  its  accomplishment,  with  the 
inscription,  ^  Frapp^  a  Londres  en  1804.' 
But  Lord  Grenville,  who  was  lounging  at 
Dfopmore  between  his  garden  and  his  libra- 
ry, knew  or  chose  to  know  nothing  of  all  this. 
Four  or  five  years  earlier  he  would  not  have 
sneered  at  the  danger  of  invasion,  or  at  a 
Minister's  activity  in  providing  against  even 
the  chance  of  it ;  but  it  was  his  sincere  belief 
that  there  was  something  eminently  ridicu- 
lous in  an  attempt  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment without  his  aid.  He«had  not  recovered 
the  mortification  of  discovering  that  even  his 
own  refusal  to  take  office  without  Fox  had 
not  forced  the  King  to  an  unconditional  sur- 
render. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  anxiety  and  toil, 
at  which  Grenville  was  comfortably  sneering, 
bore  heavily  upon  Pitt.  He  obtained  no 
interval  of  repose  throughout  the  whole 
recess,  and  was  forced  to  begin  another 
Session  with  the  gout  still  hanging  about 
him.  That  Session  chanced  to  be  singularly 
trying.  It  was  the  Session  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  employed  it«elf  in  the 


task  of  hunting  down  Lord  Melville,    Now 
that  the  lapse  of  time  has  disengaged  the 
question  from  the  partisan   feelings  of  ihc 
moment,  no   one  believes  Lord  Melville  to 
have  been  guilty  of  any  dishonourable  act. 
His  own  culpability  was  confined  to  the  fact 
that  he  was   charged  with  expending  both 
the  Navy  money  and  a  portion  of  the  secret- 
service  money,  and  did  not  keep  the  two 
accounts  very  carefully  apart.     As  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  being   bound   to  secrecy 
with  respect  to  one  portion  of  the  expendi- 
ture, he  could  .not  give  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  very  clear  account  of  the  items  that 
were  intermingled  with  it.     But  under  cover 
of  this  general  laxity,  his   paymaster,  Mr. 
Trotter,  had  been  guilty  of  actual  malversa- 
tion.    It  was  a  very  fair  case  for  an  Oppo- 
sition to  take  up.     Unfortunately,  Lord  Mel- 
ville's  enemies   were   not   confined    to    the 
Opposition.      Addington — now    Lord     Sid- 
mouth — had  become  his  colleague ;  but  Lord 
Melville  had  been  among  those  who  contri- 
buted to  the  fall  of' the  Addington  adminift- 
tration,  and  Lord  Sidmouth  was  not  a  man 
who  easily  forgave.      Wilberforce,  too,  and 
others   of  the   independent   members^  were 
glad  to  make  an  example  of  Lord  Melvilte 
at  a  time  when  suspicions  of  administrative 
malversation    were    very    general,  and   not» 
perhaps,  very  unjust.     In  this  state  of  feeling 
Pitt  was   unable   to  muster  a  majority  for 
the  purpose  of   defending   his  early  friend. 
Lord  Melville  was  condemned  by  the  Speak- 
er's casting  vote.      It  was  a  crushing  blow 
to  Pitt.     Lord  Fitzharris,   who  was  sitting 
next  him   at   the   time   the    numbers  were 
announced   from  the  chair,  relates  bow  he 
failed,  under   the   first  shock  of  the  disap- 
pointment, to  repress  emotions  of  which  few 
living  men  had  ever  seen  the  signs.     *Pitt 
immediately  put   on    the   little  cocked  hat 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  when 
dressed    for   the    evening,   and  jammed   it 
deeply  over  his  forehead;  and  I  distinctly 
saw  the  tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks.*     A 
few  nights  afterwards  he  acknowledged  to 
the  House  that  the  punishment  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville had  given  him  *  a  deep  and  bitter  pang.' 
Lord  Macaulay  had  heard  from  several  spec- 
tators an  account  of  the  scene  when  these 
words  were  uttered.     'As  Pitt  uttered  the 
word   "pang,"   his   lip   quivered,  his   voice 
shook,  he  paused,  and  his,  hearers  thought 
that  he  was  about  to  burst  into  tears.    He 
suppressed  his  emotion,   however,  and   pro- 
ceeded  with  his  usual   majestic  self-posses- 
sion.' 

Pitt,  in  spite  of  his  cold  manners,  was  a 
man  of  intense  feelings ;  and  the  very  res- 
traint in  which  he  usually  held  them  gave  to 
them,  when  they j^i<J^c§<^^^o^hk  control, 
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a  violence  againBt  which  his  physical  strength 
was  unequal  to  bear  np.  From  this  time  iox- 
ward  we  hear  a  good  deal  more  of  his  failing 
health  and  of  the  neceseitj  for  repose.  But 
yet  there  were  no  symptoms  to  alarm  his 
friends  or  to  inspire  his  enemies  with  hope. 
Id  August  Fox  speaks  of  '  an  appearance  of 
extreme  uneasiness,  and  alnoost  misery.'  On 
Michaelmas  Day,  Lord  Sid  mouth  writes  that 
*Pitt  looked  tolerably  well,  but  had  been 
otherwise.'  The  King  himself  never  suspect- 
ed the  imminence  of  the  calamity  that  was 
impending  over  him.  Pitt  visited  him  at 
Weymouth,  and  strongly  urged  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Ministry  on  a  comprehensive  prin- 
ciple. He  had  felt  the  numerical  weakness 
of  the  Government  in  the  Melville  debates, 
and  dreaded  the  results  Jo  the  national  secu- 
rity of  any  passing  clamour  or  panic.  Mr. 
George  Rose  spoke  still  more  plainly.  He 
tdd  Uie  King,  if  Mr.  Pitt  should  be  confined 
by  the  gont  for  only  two  or  three  weeks 
*  there  would  be  an  end  of  us.'  But  the 
King  reiiised  to  believe  in  the  gout,  and  Mr. 
Rose  fonnd  him  more  impracticable  than 
ever.  The  gout,  however,  was  all  this  time 
making  formidable,  though  unobserved,  pro- 
gress. The  physicians  were  constantly  urg- 
ing him  again  to  try  the  waters  of  Bath ;  but 
the  presB  of  business  and  the  urgency  of  the 
crisis  were  as  severe  as  they  had  been  the 
year  before.  The  army  of  Boulogne  was 
still  threatening  the  shores  of  England,  and 
Pitt  could  not  venture  to  absent  himself  for 
any  length  of  time  from  London.  No  one, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  even  anxious 
except  his  physicians.  In  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, he  paid  a  visit  to  his  colleague  Lord 
Camden,  at  the  Wilderness,  in  Kent,  and 
there  he  chanced  to  meet  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley.  In  after  years  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
gave  to  Lord  Stanhope  in  conversation  his 
reminiscences  of  that  too  brief  acquaintance, 
and  Lord  Stanhope  has  printed  the  notes  of 
the  conversation,  which  he  took  down  at  the 
time.  Considering  who  were  the  two  indi- 
viduals concerned,  we  shall  make  no  apology 
for  extracting  these  notes  at  length.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  Duke  makes  a  mis- 
take in  speaking  of  the  vi^t  as  having  taken 
place  in  November.  Pitt  was  in  London 
the  whole  of  November  : — 

*The  Duke  and  I  spoke  of  Mr.  Pitt,  kraent- 
ing  his  early  death.  ^*  I  did  not  think,"  said 
the  Duke,  *'  that  he  would  have  died  so  soon. 
He  died  in  January,  1806;  and  I  met  him  at 
Lord  Camden's,  in  Kent,  and  I  think  that  he 
did  not  seem  iU,  in  the  November  previous.  He 
was  extremely  lively,  and  in  good  spirits.  It  is 
tnie  that  he  was  iy  way  of  being  an  invalid  at 
that  time.  A  great  deal  was  always  said  abont 
his  taking  hu  rides — for  he  used  then  to  ride 


eighteen  or  twenty  miles  every  day — and  great 
pains  were  taken  to  send  forward  his  luncheon, 
bottled  porter,  I  think,  and  getting  him  a  beef- 
steak or  mutton  chop  ready  at  some  place  fixed 
beforehand.  That  place  was  always  mentioned 
to  the  party,  so  that  those  kept  at  home  in 
the  morning  might  join  the  ride  there  if  they 
pleased.  On  coming  hixne  from  these  rides, 
they  used  to  put  on  dry  clothes,  and  to  hold 
a  Cabinet,  for  all  the  party  were  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  except  mu  and,  I  think,  the  Duke 
of  Montrose.  At  dinner  Mr.  Pitt  drank  little 
wine;  but  it  was  at  that  time  the  fashion  to 
sup,  and  he  then  took  a  great  deal  of  port- 
wine  and  water. 

*^*In  the  same  month  I  also  met  Mr.  Pitt 
at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner;  he  did  not  seem 
ill.  On  that  occasion  I  remember  he  returned 
thanks  in  one  of  the  best  and  neatest  speeclies 
I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  It  was  in  very  ievr 
wonls.  The  Lord  Mayor  had  proposed  his 
health  as  one  who  had  been  the  Saviour  of 
England,  and  would  be  the  Saviour  of  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Mr.  Pitt  then  sot  up,  disclaimed 
the  compliment  as  applied  to  himsdf,  and  added, 

*  England  has  saved  herself  by  her  exertions, 
and  the  rest  of  Europe  will  be  saved  by  her 
example !'  That  was  all ;  he  was  scarcely  up 
two  minutes;  yet  nothing  could  be  more  per- 
fect. 

^  ^  I  remember  another  cnrions  thing  at  that 
dinner.  Erskine  was  there.  Now  Mr.  Piit  had 
always  over  Erskine  a  great  ascendency — the 
ascendency  of  terror.  Sometimes,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  could  keep  Erskine  in  check  by 
merely  putting  out  his  hand  or  making  a  nota 
At  this  dinner,  Erskine's  health  having  been 
drunk,  and  Erskine  rising  to  return  thanlcs,  Pitt 
held  np  his  finger,  and  said  to  him  across  the 
table,  *  En^kine  I  remember  that  they  are  drink- 
ing your  health  as  a  distinguished  Colonel  of 
Volunteers.'  Erskine,  who  had  intended,  as  we 
heard,  to  go  off  upon  Rights  of  Juries,  the  State 
Trials,  and  other  political  points,  was  quite  put 
out;  he  was  awed  like  a  school- boy  at  school, 
and  in  his  speech  kept  strictly  within  the  limits 
enjoined  him."  * 

It  was  not  till  the  foreign  news  became 
disastrous  that  his  disease  began  to  take  a 
dangerous  turn.  The  first  blow  was  Mack's 
capitulation  at  Ulm.  It  was  an  act  of  cow- 
ardice wholly  beyond  an  Englishman's  cal- 
culations to  foresee,  and  it  (^ered  a  gloomy 
omen  of  the  approaching  fate  of  the  Coalition 
upon  which  ritt  bad  staked  so  much.  It 
affected  him  as  no  other  event  had  ever 
affected  him  before,  except  the  public  dis- 
grace of  his  early  friend.  It  at  first  reach- 
ed England  only  in  the  form  of  a  vagae 
rumour.     Pitt  absolutely  refused  to  credit  it 

*  Don't  believe  a  word  of  it ;  it's  all  a  fiction,' 
he  said  almost  peevishly,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  the  whole  company,  at  a  dinner  at 
which  the  report  was  being  discussed.  But 
the  next  day — ^the  3rd  of  November — which 
happened  to  be  a  Sunday,  a  Dutch  news- 
paper came  to  the  Foreign  Office,  containing 
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an  account  of  the  capitulation.  Pitt  conld 
not  read  Dutch,  and  none  of  the  clerks  who 
could  were  in  the  way.  Sk)  they  went  off  to 
Lord  Malmesbnry  for  an  interpretation,  and 
he  read  out  to  them  the  fatal  news.  *  I 
observed,'  he  writes  in  his  journal,  *  but  too 
clearly  the  effect  it  had  on  Pitt,  though  he 
did  his  utmost  to  conceal  it.  This  was  the 
last  time  I  saw  him.  The  visit  left  an  in- 
delible impression  on  my  mind,  as  his  man- 
ner and  look  were  not  his  own,  and  gave  me, 
in  spite  of  myself,  a  foreboding  of  the  loss 
with  which  we  were  threatened/  This  must 
have  been  the  look  which  Wilberforce  used, 
in  after  days,  pathetically  to  call  the  *  Auster- 
litz  look ;'  for,  as  Lord  Stanhope  drily  ob- 
serves, *  The  expression  was  striking  and  well 
chosen,  but  not  strictly  accurate,  since  Wil- 
berforce never  once  saw  Pitt  after  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz  was  fought' 

No  dangerous  effect,  however,  followed 
from  this  shock :  as  we  have  seen.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  saw  him  a  week  later  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  dinner,  and  did  not  think  him  look- 
ing ill.  Early  in  December,  he  found  time 
at  last  to  go  down  to  Bath.  The  object  of 
his  physicians  was  to  bring  out  the  gout, 
whicu  had  been  flying  about  him  for  some 
time,  in  the  form  of  a  regular  fit.  The  Bath 
waters  did  their  duty ;  and  a  good  fit  of  gout 
♦soon  made  its  appearance  in  his  foot.  During 
this  time  his  spirits  were  good,  and  his  cure 
was  visibly  progressing.  He  seems  to  have 
amused  himself  in  his  unwonted  leisure  with 
the  somewhat  uncongenial  task  of  criticising 
the  poetical  effusions  of  his  friends.  Canning 
sent  him  a  poem  inspired  by  Trafalgar,  to- 

f ether  with  a  string  of  critical  questions  for 
im  to  answer.  Lord  Mulgrave,  his  colleague 
in  the  Cabinet,  was  also  staying  at  Bath  ; 
and  he  was  induced  by  Dr.  Calcott  to  employ 
his  leisure  time  in  supplying  the  words  for  a 
patriotic  song — the  musician  being  wisely  of 
opinion  that  a  Cabinet  Minister's  name  on 
the  back  of  a  song  would  make  it  sell,  what- 
ever the  merit  of  the  poetry  might  be.  Upon 
this  Ministerial  performance,  Pitt  was  called 
on  to  pass  a  critical  judgment  He  seems  to 
have  taken  a  purely  political  view  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  accordingly,  bearing  in  mind  the 
precedent  of  despatches  and  votes  of  thanks, 
he  pronounced  that  the  second  in  command 
ought  to  be  noticed  as  well  as  the  chief.  He 
is  even  said  to  have  supplied  the  defect  by 
the  addition  of  a  stanza  of  his  own — which, 
if  his  reputation  depended  on  his  poetry, 
would  certainly  have  justified  the  hypothesis 
that  his  intellect  was  giving  way.  The  verses 
are  execrably  tame,  and  not  altogether  intel- 
ligible. The  fact,  however,  only  rests  upon 
the  bare  assertion  of  one  of  Lord  Mulgrave's 
sons,  unsupported  by  any  proof;  and  Lord 


Stanhope  thinks  it  better,  for  the  credit  of 
his  hero,  to  discredit  the  genuineness* of  this 
poetic  effort  altogether.  ' 

But  this  promise  of  recovery  was  speed iiy 
cut  short.  Just  at  the  crisis  of  the  malady, 
a  report  reached  England  that  tlie  Coalition 
had  gained  an  overwnelming  victory  at  some 
place  in  Moravia.  For  a  time  the  rumonr 
was  generally  believed.  Even  the  Ministers 
did  not  suspect  it,  and  reported  it  to  the 
King  as  an  undoubted  fact  Close  after  it 
followed  the  melancholy  truth — that  the 
overwhelming  victory  was  upon  Napoleon's 
side,  and  that  the  costly  Coalition,  from 
which  so  much  had  been  expected,  was  at  an 
end.  The  shock  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Pitt's 
critical  condition.  As  soon  as  he  had  read 
the  despatches,  he^' asked  for  a  map,  and 
desired  to  be  left  alone.  He  was  left  for  a 
long  time  to  his  reflections  upon  the  dis- 
heartening news;  and  he  rose  up  from  them 
a  doomed  man.  The  malady  under  which 
he  was  suffering,  and  which  is  particulaHj 
susceptible  to  violent  emotion,  received  an 
impetus  which  could  never  afterwards  be 
checked.  It  left  his  extremities,  and  turned 
inwards  upon  some  vital  organ ;  and  from 
that  moment  a  growing  debility  set  in,  from 
which  he  never  rallied.  As  Canning  said 
some  days  later,  *It  was  the  relapse  of  a 
single  day  that  reduced  Mr.  Pitt  to  the 
wreck  he  now  is.' 

After  this  the  end  came  rapidly.  At  first 
he  did  not  see  it  himself,  and  talked  as  if  he 
only  doubted  whether  he  should  recover  in 
time  for  the  beginning  of  the  Session.  Bat 
he  began  to  be  aware  of  what  was  impending 
sooner  than  his  friends,  and  apparently  sooner 
than  his  physicians.  The  day  before  he  left 
Bath — a  fortnight  before  his  death — he  said 
to  Lord  Melville,  *  I  wish  the  King  may  not 
repent,  and  sooner  than  he  thinks,  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  advice  I  pressed  on  him  at 
Weymouth.'  But  by  the  time  he  had  arrived 
at  Putney  it  was  too  evident  to  all.  The 
symptom  which  was  most  alarming  to  unpro- 
fessional observers  was  the  total  loss  of  those 
splendid  tones  which  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate had  always  fascinated  his  hearers.  His 
voice  had  become  weak  and  tremulous.  His 
emaciation  was  so  great  that  his  countenance 
was  utterly  changed.  For  a  day  or  two  he 
still  was  supposed  to  be  well  enough  to  write 
letters,  and  to  see  some  of  his  political 
friends.  His  last  conversation  upon  public 
affairs  was  with  Lord  Wellesley,  who  had 
just  returned  from  India ;  and  one  of  the  last 
subjects  of  that  conversation  was  his  com- 
mendation of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  *I 
never  met,'  he  said,  *any  military  officer 
with  whom  it  was  so  satisfactory  to  converse. 
He  states  every  difficulty  before  he  vndcr- 
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takes  any  service,  but  none  after  he  has 
undertaken  it'  There  was  something  almost 
prophetic  in  this  his  dying  description  of  the 
cpmbined  caution  and  courage  which  ulti- 
mately carried  on  to  victory  the  task  that  he 
was  leaving  incomplete.  But  tliis  interview 
and  these  topics  were  more  than  his  strength 
conld  bear.  He  fainted  away  before  Lord 
Wellesley  had  left  the  room.  Lord  Welles- 
ley  saw  that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon 
him,  and  warned  Lord  Grenville  of  what  was 
coming.  *  He  received  the  fatal  intelligence 
in  an  agony  of  tears,  and  immediately  deter- 
mined that  all  hostility  in  Parliament  should  be 
suspended.'  Such  is  Lord  Wellesley's  account 
of  the  effect  of  the  intelligence  upon  Pitt's 
former  colleague.  His  ancient  rival  Fox 
received  it,  if  his  own  account  may  be  trust- 
ed, with  more  philosophy.  *  He  was  not 
much  for  delicacies  at  any  time,'  he  told  the 
Speaker ;  *  but  there  were  some  ho  found 
who  felt  a  difficulty  while  the  reports  were 
90  very  strong  of  Mr.  Pitt's  extreme  state.* 
It  was  but  seven  months  more,  and  he  was 
IjiniT  in  the  same  state  himself. 

The  closing  scene  is  best  described  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Stanhope's  uncle,  who  stood 
by  the  side  of  the  death-bed : — 

* "  After  this  was  concluded,  Mr.  Pitt  begged 
to  be  left  alone,  and  he  remained  composed  and 
apparently  asleep  for  two  or  three  hours.  Doc- 
tors Baillie  and  Reynolds  arrived  abi)at  three, 
and  gHVd  as  their  opinion  that  Mr.  Pitt  could  not 
live  ai>ove  twenty-four  hours.  Our  own  feeling-* 
in  lijsiog  our  only  protector,  who  had  reared  U3 
with  more  than  parental  care,  I  need  not  at- 
tempt to  desoribe. 

*  *•  From  Wednesday  morning  I  did  not  leave 

his  room  except  for  a  few  minutes  till  the  time 

of  bid  death,  thouj^h  I  did  not  allow  him  to  see 

me,  as  I  felt  myself  unequal  to  the  dreadful 

Beene  of  parting  with  him,  and  feared  (althoagh 

be  was  given  over)  that  the  exertion  on  his  part 

might  hasten  the  dreadful  event  which  now  ap- 

peareil  inevitable.     Hester  applied  for  leave  to 

see  bira,  but  was  refused.    Taking,  however,  the 

opportunity  of  Sir  Walter's  being  at  dinner,  she 

went  into  Mr.  Pitt's  room.    Thouffh  even  then 

wandering  a  little,  he  immediately  recollected 

ber,  ami  with  his  usual  angelic  mildness  wished 

ber  future  happiness,  and    gave  her  a   mtwt 

solemn  blessing  and  affectionate  farewell.    On 

ber  Waving  the  room  I  entered  it,  and  for  some 

time  afterwards  Mr.  Pitt  continued  to  speak  of 

ber,  and  several  times  repeated,  *  Dear  soul,  I 

know  she  lovts  me  I      Where  is  Hester?    Is 

Hwter  gone?'    In  tlie  evening  Sir  Walter  gave 

bim  some  champagne,  in  hopes  of  keeping  up 

for  a  time  his   wasting  and  almost  subdued 

strength ;  and  as  Mr.  Pitt  seemed  to  feel  pain  in 

j      5.^allowing  it,  owing  to  the  thrush  in  his  throat, 

o>r  Walter  siud  :  '  1  am  sorry,  Sir,  to  give  you 

I      pain.    Do  not  take  it  unkind.*    Mr.  Pitt,  with 

that  mildness  which  adorned  his  private  life,  re- 

*  Coloh.  Diaries,  vol  ii.  p.  28. 
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plied:  *I  never  take  anything  unkind  that  ]» 
meant  for  ray  good.'  At  three  o^clock  on  Wed- 
ne^ay  Colonel  TayJor  arrived  express  from  His 
M.ijesty  at  Windsor,  and  returned  with  the  me- 
lancholy [new^]  of  all  hopes  havini:  ceased.  I 
remained  the  whole  of  Wednesday  night  with 
Mr.  Pitt  His  mind  seemed  fixed  on  the  affjurs 
of  the  country,  and  he  expressed  his  thoughts 
aloud,  though  stmietimes  incoherently.  He 
8poke  a  good  deal  concerning  a  private  letter 
from  Lord  Harrowby,  and  frequently  inquired 
the  direction  of  the  wind  ;  then  said,  answering 
himself,  *East;  ah  I  that  will  do;  that  will 
bring  him  quick :'  at  other  times  seemed  to  be 
in  conversation  with  a  messenger,  and  sometimes 
cried  out  *Hear,  hear  I'  as  if  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  During  the  tiine  he  did  not  speak 
he  moaned  considerably,  crying,  *0  dear!  0 
Lord  I'  Towards  twelve  the  rattles  came  in  his 
throat,  and  proclaimed  approaching  dissolution. 
Sir  Walter,  the  Bishop,  Charles,  and  my  sister 
were  lying  down  on  their  beils,  overcome  with 
fatigue.  At  one  [Jan.  23]  a  Mr.  South  arrived 
from  town  in  a  chaise,  bringing  a  vial  of  harts- 
horn oil,  a  spoonful  of  which  he  insisted  on  Mr. 
Pitt's  taking,  as  he  had  known  it  recover  people 
in  the  last  agonies.  Remonstrance  as  to  its  cer- 
tain inefficacy  was  useless,  and  on  Sir  W.  saying 
that  it  could  be  of  no  detriment,  we  poured  a 
couple  of  spoonfuls  down  Mr.  Pitt's  throat  It 
produced  no  effect  but  a  little  convulsive  cough. 
In  about  half  an  hour  Mr.  South  returned  to 
town;  at  about  half-past  two  Mr.  Pitt  ceased 
moaning,  and  did  not  speak  or  make  the  slight- 
est sound  for  some  time,  as  his  extremities  were 
then  growing  chilly,  i  feared  he  was  dying; 
but  shortly  afterwards,  with  a  much  clearer 
voice  than  he  spoke  in  before,  and  in  a  tone  I 
never  shall  forget,  he  excla'med,  *  Oh,  my  coun- 
try I  how  I  leave  my  country  I*  From  that  time 
he  never  spoke  or  moved,  and  at  balf-past  four 
expired  without  a  groan  or  struggle.  His  strength 
being  quite  exhausted,  his  life  departed  like  a 
candle  burning  out' 

Pitt's  last  exclamation,  *  Oh,  my  country  i 
how  I  leave  my  country  V  is  printed  in  the 
work  before  us  *  how  I  love  my  country  1* 
But  we  understand  that,  since  the  publicalion 
of  his  work.  Lord  Stanhope  has  discovered 
an  earlier  copy  from  the  blotted  and  blurred 
MS.,  in  which  *  leave,'  and  not '  love,'  is  the 
reading.  As  far  as  internal  evidence  goes, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  The  one  is  slightly 
melodramatic,  and  by  no  means  natural  in  a 
man  who  carried  the  repression  of  feeling  to 
an  excess :  the  other  sums  up  with  eloquent 
conciseness  the  circumstances  which  cast  a 
gteom,  deeper  than  the  gloom  of  death,  over 
the  dying  statesman's  thoughts. 

Though  it  has  hitherto  rested  on  no  very 
distinct  authority,  it  has  always  been  the 
popular  belief,  that  Pitt  died  with  the  excla- 
mation *  Oh,  ray  country  1'  upon  his  lips.  It 
is  strange  that  Lord  Macaulay  should  have 
treated  the  tradition  with  ridicule,  and  dis- 


missed it  as '  a  fable.' 
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of  its  substantial  aothenticity  now  ;  but  it  was 
80  true  to  the  nature  and  the  past  career  of 
the  great  Minister,  that  tha  wonder  is  that  it 
should  have  ever  been  disbelieved.  It  was 
mournfully  in  character  with  a  life  devoted  to 
his  country  as  few  lives  have  been.  Since 
his  first  entry  into  the  world  he  had  been 
absolutely  hers.  For  her  he  had  foregone 
the  enjoyments  of  youth,  the  ties  of  fainily, 
the  hope  of  fortune.  For  three-and-twenty 
years  his  mind  had  moulded  her  institutions, 
and  had  "shaped  her  destiny.  It  was  an  ago- 
nizing thought  for  his  dying  pillow,  that  he 
had  ruled  her  almost  absolutely,  and  that  she 
had  trusted  him  without  hesitation  and  with- 
out stint,  and  that  this  was  the  end  of  it  all. 
At  his  bidding  the  most  appalling  sacrifices 
had  been  made  in  vain ;  and  now  he  was 
leaving  her  in  the  darkest  hour  of  a  terrible 
reverse,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  most  fear- 
ful foe  whom  she  had  ever  been  called  upon 
to  confront.  Such  thoughts  might  well  wring 
from  him  a  cry  of  mental  anguish,  even  in 
the  convulsions  of  death.  It  was  not  given 
to  him  to  know  how  much  he  had  contri- 
buted to  the  final  triumph.  Long  after  his 
feeble  frame  had  been  laid  near  his  father's 
grave,  his  policy  continued  to  animate  the 
councils  of  English  statesmen,  and  the  memo- 
ry of  his  lofly  and  inflexible  spirit  encouraged 
them  to  endure.  After  eleven  more  years  of 
suflferinff,  Europe  was  rescued  from  her  op- 
pressor by  the  measures  which  Pitt  had  ad- 
vised, and  the  long  peace  was  based  upon  the 
foundations  which  he  had  laid.  But  no  such 
consoling  vision  cheered  his  death-bed.  His 
fading  powers  could  trace  no  ray  of  light 
across  the  dark  and  troubled  future.  The 
leaders  had  not  yet  arisen,  who,  through  un- 
exampled constancy  and  courage,  were  to  at- 
tain at  last  to  the  glorious  deliverance  to- 
wards which  he  had  pointed  the  way,  but 
which  his  eyes  were  never  permitted  even  in 
distant  prospect  to  behold. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Shot-proof  Gun-Shields  €ts 
adopted  to  Iron- Cased  Ships  for  National 
Defence,  By  Captain  Cowper  Phipps 
Coles,  R  N.     London,  186L 

2.  Second  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners on  the  Rational  Defences.   London. 

8.  What  is  good  Iron,  and  how  is  it  to  be 
got  ?    By  R.  H.  Cheney.     London,  1862. 

Tab  xjivil  war  now  raging  in  America  seems 
deetined  to  furnish  Europe  [with  a  series  of 
surprises  which  defy  tlie  calculations  of  our 
most  sagacious  politicians,  and  at  first  sight 


appear  to  set  at  nought  all  the  experience 
hitherto  gained  in  the  wars  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

The  war  itself,  not  only  in  its  origin  bnt  in 
its  duration,  has  been  of  a  nature  that  no  one 
anticipated;  and  even  at  this  moment  the 
most  experienced  statesmen  are  as  unable  to 
predict  when  or  how  it  may  end  as  they  were 
to  foresee  its  commencement.  The  siege,  if 
it  may  be  so  called,  of  Fort  Sumter,  which 
was  the  first  event  of  the  war,  is  unlike  any- 
thing that  is  known  to  have  occurred  in  Eu- 
rope. We  have  no  record  of  a  powerful 
casemated  fort  in  the  sea  being  forced  to  sur- 
render to  the  attacks  of  batteries  situated  on 
the^  shore  before  a  breach  was  made  or  a 
single  gun  dismounted;  and,  what  is  more 
wonderful  still,  before  a  single  man  was  killed 
or  even  wounded  on  the  side  either  of  the 
attack  or  the. defence.  The  battle  of  Bull's 
Run,  which  was  the  next  great  event,  is 
equally  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
European  wai-fare;  and  so,  too,  is  the  duel 
recently  fought  between  the  two  iron-plated 
vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River. 
This  duel  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  almost  as 
bloodless  as  the  siege  of  Fort  Sumter,  and,  if 
Tjot  so  momentous  in  its  political  consequences, 
it  is  yet  well  worthy  of  the  most  attentive 
consideration  of  all  persons  interested  in 
military  matters.  We  could  afford  to  smile  at 
the  siege  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  did  not  think 
that  any  knowledge  was  gained  through  that 
event,  as  to  the  advantage  of  defensive  works. 
The  battle  of  BulPs  Run  was  looked  upon  as 
so  exceptional  that  no  one  attempted  to  draw 
any  military  conclusion  from  its  phenomena. 
But  the  action  between  the  *  Merrimac'  and 
the  *  Monitor '  has  aroused  the  attention  of 
Englishmen  almost  as  much  as  the  *  affair  of 
the  Trent ;'  and  the  fight  has  been  discussed, 
both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  doors,  with  a 
degree  of  interest  and  an  amount  of  excite- 
ment scarcely  surpassed  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  seizure  of  the  Confederate  en- 
voys from  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag. 

The  difference,  however,  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  two  controversies  have  been  con- 
ducted is  striking  in  the  extreme.  There 
are  few  Englishmen  who  are  not  capable  of 
forming  a  sound  judgment,  when  they  give 
themselves  the  trouble  of  thinking,  regarding 
a  point  in  which  the  national  honour  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  the  unanimity  and  good  sense 
shown  by  the  whole  people  on  the  first  occa- 
sion was  as  striking  as  it  was  honourable  and 
creditable  to  us  as  a  nation.  Unfortunately, 
however,  there  are  very  few  persons  who 
have  the  special  knowledge  which  is  requi- 
site to  draw  any  satisfactory  conclusions  from 
an  unusual  and  fi^g^mRWo^^imyitelT  event,  or 
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^ho  are  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
recent  experiment  of  a  fight  between  two 
iron-plated  vessels.  The  consequence  is  that 
a  panic  has  seized  the  public  mind.  Every- 
thing is  considered  as  known,  everything  as 
settled,  by  this  one  action.  Both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  outside,  the  most  violent  opinions 
have  been  asserted  in  the  most  dogmatic 
manner,  and  Ministers  have  been  forced  by 
the  clamour  to  give  way  against  their  con- 
viction on  matters  nearly  concerning  the  in- 
terests and  the  safety  of  the  country.  Had 
Parliament  not  been  sitting  at  the  moment, 
had  more  time  been  allowed  for  reflection,  or 
for  obtaining  more  accurate  information,  the 
result  would  probably  have  been  different; 
but  while  things  are  m  this  position  it  may 
be  well  worth  while  to  examine  the  details  of 
the  fight  in  Hampton  Roads  a  little  more 
closely  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  and  to 
see  if  any  modicum  of  real  knowledge  can 
be  extracted  from  the  vague  and  scanty  in- 
telligence which  has  yet  reached  us. 

The  first  vessel  that  took  a  part  in  this  me- 
morable action  was  the  *  Merrimae* — since 
called  the  *  Virginia' — originally  one  of  six 
first-class  wooden  frigates,  built  by  the  Ame- 
ricans in  or  about  the   year  1855.      The 
*  Minnesota'  and  the  'Roanoke,'  which  also 
appeared  on  the  scene  of  action,  are  sister 
vessels ;  their  tonnage  ranging  between  3400 
and  3600  tons,  and  equal  to  that  of  a  first-rate 
lineof-battle-ship.      ?The    tonnage    of    our 
*Duke  of  Wellington,'  130  guns,  is  only  3776 
tons.)     They  were  all  screw-steamers  of  the 
most  improved  class,  and  it  was  to  match 
them  that  our  *  Orlandos'  and  *  Merseys,'  and 
other  vessels  of  that  description,  were  con- 
structed.    The  *  Merrimae'  was  sunk  and  sup- 
posed to  be  destroyed  by  the  Federal  oflBcers, 
when  the  confederates  took  possession  of  the 
naval  yard  at  Norfolk.     She  was,  however, 
afterwards  raised  and  converted  into  an  iron- 
plated  vessel  of  the  most  formidable  descrip^ 
tion  for  inhind  defence.   So  far  as  can  be  made 
out  from   the  very   imperfect    descriptions 
which  have  reached  this  country,  it  seems 
that  her  top  sides  and  upper  deck  were  en- 
tirely removed  flush  with  the  gun-deck,  and 
for  these  a  casing  of  iron  was  substituted, 
sloping  inwards  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 
This  coating  must  consequently  have  extended 
Bome  feet  beyond  the  original  sides  of  the 
ship  at  the  water-line,  to  which  it  was  car- 
ried, on  the  assumption  that  she  floated  to 
her  original  depth.     Upwards  it  extended  to 
the  level  of  the  original  appcr-dcck,  which 
was  considerably   narrowed,   and   was  also 
covered  with  thin  plates  of  iron.     The  weight 
of  all  this  additional  armour  being  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  the  portions  removed,  and 
for  which  it  was  substituted,  seems  to  have 


lowered  her  line  of  flotation,  as  was  intended, 
some  three  or  four  feet,  so  that  her  armour 
extended  to  that  distance  below  the  wateF- 
line;  but  her  port-sills  were  also  brought  so 
low  as  to  render  it  extremely  doubtful  how 
she  would  behave  in  the  open  sea,  or  with 
any  swell  on. 

Her  armament  consisted  of  twelve  guns,  so 
disposed  that  four  or  five  of  them  were  broad- 
side-guns on  each  side,  and  either  two  or  one 
facing  forward  and  aft  in  the  direction  of  the 
keel.  The  accounts  are  not  quite  clear  on 
this  point,  which  is  in  fact  of  very  little  con- 
sequence. The  broadside  guns  were  11-inch 
Dahlgreus ;  the  fore  and  aft  guns  seem  to 
have  been  rifled,  though  on  what  system  is 
by  no  means  clear. 

In  addition  to  these  she  was  fitted  with  two 
prongs  or  rostra,  projecting  from  the  bow,  it 
IS  said,  like  ploughshares.  These  were  in- 
tended to  run  into  and  pierce  any  vessel  she 
might  be  engaged  with  ;  and  from  the  use 
made  of  them  they  appear  to  have  been  as 
much  or  more  depended  on  by  her  oflScers 
than  even  the  armament  detailed  above. 

Thus  fitted  and  equipped,  the  *  Merrimae' 
left  her  moorings  at  11  o'clock  on  the  8th  of 
March  last,  and  steamed  down  the  James 
River  to  Hampton  Roads,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Here  she  found  two 
fi-igates  belonging  to  the  Federal  navy,  lying 
at  anchor, — the  *  Cumberland,'  a  sloop  of  24 
guns  and  1726  tons,  built  in  1842,  and  the 

*  Congress,'  by  some  said  to  be  the  old  *  Con- 
gress' of  our  war  with  the  United  States,  by 
others  to  have  been  built  in  1841, — at  all 
events  bearing  50  guns,  though  only  1867 
tons  burthen.  Both  were  sailing  vessels,  and, 
as  may  be  supposed  from  these  particulars, 
neither  of  the  first  class,  and  the  guns  of  the 

*  Congress'  at  least  must  have  been  of  very 
small  calibre  to  enable  so  amall  a  vessel  to 
carry  so  many  of  them. 

On  approaching  the  Federal  squadron  the 

*  Merrimae'  seems  to  have  singled  out  the 
'Cumberland'  for  her  first  victim,  and,  after 
firing  once  or  twice  into  her  from  her  bow- 
guns,  ran  straight  at  her,  and  *  gave  her  the 
stem'  immediately  abreast  of  the  foremast 
She  then  rounded  off,  firing  shell  from  her 
broadside-guns  into  her  adversary  ;  and,  hav- 
ing gained  a  suflScient  oflSng,  again  ran  into 
her  right  amidships ;  on  both  occasions  mak- 
ing such  holes  in  her  sides  "below  the  water- 
line  as  to  insure  her  destruction,  even  without 
the  assistance  of  the  shells,  whioh  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  spread  havoc  and  destruction 
wherever  they  struck  the  vessel. 

While  thus  engaged  with  the  'Cumber- 
land,' the  *  Merrimae'  seems  also  to  have  fired 
occasional  shot  and  shell  into  the  '  Congress ;' 
and  having  completed  the  destruction  of  the 
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fonner  vessel,  she  turned  her  serious  attention 
to  her  consort.  A  few  rounds,  however,  and 
the  example  of  what  she  had  just  witnessed, 
convinced  the  latter  that  resistaoco  was  hope- 
less, and  she  hauled  down  her  flag  and  sur- 
rendered,— not  one  moment  too  soon, — as  a 
very  few  minutes  more  would  have  suflSced 
for  her  entire  destruction  from  the  shells  of 
the  *  Merriraac,'  without  the  necessity  of  any 
attempt  to  run  into  her. 

Having  destroyed  these  two  vessels,  the 
*  Merrimac'  seems  to  have  amused  herself  for 
some  time  in  playing  at  long  bowls  with  the 
shore  batteries,  and  neglected  her  opportunity 
of  destroying  the  *  Minnesota,*  which  she 
could  easily  have  done,  as  the  latter  had  run 
aground  in  coming  to  the  assistance  of  her 
consorts,  and  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  shells  of 
the  *  Merrimac,'  though  of  course  out  of  reach 
of  her  prow,  which  at  that  time  the  ofl5cei"s 
eeem  to  have  considered  their  most  powerful 
weapon  of  offence. 

As  night  approached  the  *Merrimac'  re- 
tired, either  to  refitor  to  replenish  her  ammu- 
nition ;  feeling  no  doubt  perfectly  secure,  from 
the  exp(?rience  of  the  day,  that  the  rest  of  the 
Federal  squadron  would  fall  an  easy  prey  on 
the  morrow.  Most  fi»rtunately,  however,  for 
the  honour  of  the  Federal  flag  a  new  compe- 
titor had  appeared  on  the  scene  of  action 
before  the  day  dawned,  in  the  form  of  the 
DOW  celebrated  *  Monitor;'  which  was  able 
not  only  to  check  the  *  Merriraac's'  career  of 
victory,  but  almost  to  turn  the  tables  against 
her. 

According  to  the  accounts  we  have  re- 
ceived, the  *  Monitor*  is  a  vessel  172  feet  long 
over  all,  and  41  feet  4  inches  in  extreme 
breadth.  Internally  she  is  a  complete  iron 
vessel,  composed  of  plates  of  half  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Over  this,  to  the  depth  of  some 
three  feet  below  the  water-level,  is  a  coating 
of  26  inches  of  oak,^and  over  this  again  a 
five- inch  rolled  plate  of  iron.  The  composi- 
tion of  her  sides  seems  consequently  to  be 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  *  Warrior,* 
the  weight  of  iron  being  nearly  the  same, 
though  with  a  slight  difference  in  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  disposed,  but  with  eight  inches 
more  wood :  these,  however,  seem  an  unne- 
cessary incumbrance.  Her  deck  is  planked 
with  seven  inches  of  timber,  over  which  is 
one  inch  of  iron,  and  she  floats  with  her  deck 
only  two  feet  above  the  water ;  and  may  be 
more  appropriately  called  a  raft  or  a  barge 
than  a  ship, — it  being  evident  that  she  could 
hardly  live  in  a  sea-way. 

•The  great  peculiarity,  however,  of  her 
structure  is  the  tower  or  turret,  which  rises 
above  the  deck  in  the  centre.  This  is  de- 
scribed as  in  appearance  like  a  small  gaso- 
meter.    Its  external  diameter  is  21  feet  6 


inches,*  its  height  9  feet,  and  it  is  composed 
of  eight  thicknesses  of  one-inch  plates  of 
rolled  iron.  It  stands  on  a  turn-table,  which 
is  moved  by  steam-power  between  decks,  and 
is  armed  with  two  Dahlgren  guns,  placed  side 
by  side,  and  firing  through  two  narrow  port- 
holes in  the  side  of  the  tower.  These  are 
further  protected  by  shields  and  pendulums, 
intended  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  ene- 
my's projectiles  when  the  guns  are  with- 
drawn. 

No  sooner  had  the  *Merrimac'  appeared 
on  the  scene  of  action  on  the  following  room- 
ing than  the  gallant  little  *  Monitor*  pro- 
ceeded to  encounter  her,  and  for  five  honit 
the  combat  raged  between  these  two  strange- 
looking  antagonists.  During  the  course  of  it 
the  *  Merrimac'  endeavoured  to  run  down  or 
pierce  the  sides  of  the  *  Monitor,*  but,  so  far 
as  we  now  know,  with  singularly  little  suc- 
cess, having  injured  herself  in  the  attempt 
much  more  than  she  did  her  enemy.  She 
also  tried  boarding,  but  equally  in  vain. 
Every  opening  was  closed  with  iron  gratings, 
and  no  hole  left  for  the  boarders  to  enter; 
while  the  tower  could  be  turned  round  so  as 
to  sweep  the  deck  either  way. 

Foiled  in  these  attempts,  the  vessels  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  cannonade,  which 
appears  to  have  been  almost  as  innocuous  on 
either  hand  as  the  celebrated  fight  that  caused 
the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter.  Towards 
evening  the  action  ceased,  and  both  vessels 
withdrew,  each  satisfied  of  the  impregnability 
of  the  other.  During  its  continuance,  howe- 
ver, the  *  Merrimac*  bad  fired  occasional  shots 
at  the  shore  batteries,  or  at  the  '  Minnesota.* 

What  surprises  us  most  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  action  of  this  great  war,  is  the  want  of 
dash  And  energy  shown  by  the  commanders 
on  either  side.  Why  did  not  the  '  Merri- 
mac,* when  she  found  she  was  invulnerable, 
and  that  the  '  Monitor*  could  do  her  no  da- 
mage, turn  at  once  to  the  ^  Minnesota*  or  '  St 
Lawrence,*  and  destroy  them  with  her  shells? 
or  why  did  she  not  at  once  steam  up  the  Po- 
tomac, break  down  the  Long  Bridge,  throw 
her  shells  into  the  capital  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Federal  camp  on  the  other  ?  Such 
an  action  miffht  have  had  some  influence  on 
the  fate  of  the  war,  and  here  was  a  golden 
opportunity  that  may  not  soon  occur  again. 
Why,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  the  invul- 
nerable *  Monitor*  try  the  same  thing  at 
Richmond  ?  Up  to  the  date  of  the  latest 
accounts  neither  has  attempted  anything  fur- 
ther;  so,  while  the  combatants  are  reposing 


*  If  only  breecb-loading  guns  were  used,  a  much 
smaller  turret  would  suffice ;  but  one  immense  ad- 
vantage of  the  'firicaaoo  turret*  over  th«  *  Coles 
shield^ is,  that  it  admita  of  ibe  uae  of  musxle  load- 
ing guna^  which  the  other  does  not    V  LC 
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on  their  laurels  and  recovering  their  breath, 
let  ns  try  what  crumbs  of  information  we 
can  gather  from  the  late  action  of  Newport 
News. 

The  experience  gained  from  this  most  re- 
markable enconnter  may  be  conveniently  ex- 
amined under  four  separate  heads : — 

1.  As  regards  the  use  of  iron- plated  ves- 
sels as  rams. 

2.  As  to  the  effect  of  horizontal  shell-firing 
against  wooden  ships. 

3.  As  to  the  experience  gained  from  an 
action  between  two  iron-coated  men-of-war ; 
and 

4.  As  regards  the  probable  results  of  an 
action  between  an  iron-plated  vessel  and  a 
fort ;  the  latter  being  the  point  on  which  it 
has  been  considered  as  decisive  in  this  coun- 
try, though,  strangely  enough,  it  is  the  only 
point  of  the  four  m  which  the  action  affords 
OS  no  direct  information  whatever. 

/ 

With  regard  to  the  first  branch  of  the 
subject,  the  result,  so  far  as  it  goes,  seems  to 
be  adverse  to  the  idea  of  using  iron-plated 
vessels  as  rams.  It  did  not  require  this 
action  to  tell  us  that  the  bilge  is  the  weakest 
— the  stem  the  strongest  part  of  any  vessel ; 
and  that  if  any  ship  of  3500  tons  caught  one 
less  than  half  her  size  at  anchor,  and  chose 
to  ran  full  tilt  at  her  side,  she  would  certainly 
drive  it  in  and  sink  her. 

Unfortunately  we  have  already  too  much 
experience  of  this  sort.  In  our  own  river 
Thames,  even  little  penny  steamers  have  an 
unpleasant  knack  of  running  their  noses 
against  sailing-vessels  twice  or  three  times 
their  size,  and  with  the  uniforrd  result  of 
piercing  their  sides.  The  only  unexpected 
feature  is  that  the  attacking  vessel  not  only 
receives  no  injury  in  her  prow,  but  that 
neither  her  engines  nor  any  part  of  her 
paoving  gear  are  deranged  by  the  shock.  It 
18  extremely  probable  that  if  any  wooden 
screw  line-of-battle  ship  or  frigate  ran  full  tilt 
against  the  side  of  another  vessel  of  equal,  or 
even  of  superior  weight  and  power,  she  would 
sink  her.  This,  however,  is  a  point  on  which 
naval  men  are  by  no  means  agreed ;  but, 
supposing  it  granted,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  addition  of  an  iron  beak  gives  to  an 
ifon  vessel  an  additional  advantage  at  all  in 
proportion  to  the  immense  increase  of  strength 
^hich  is  certainly  gained  by  the  iron-platmg 
»nd  stronger  construction  of  that  class  of  war 
diipg,  and  it  is  consequently  by  no  means 
clear  that  they  will  be  successful  as  rams. 
What  the  present  experiment  teaches  us, — if 
It  teaches  anything, — is  that  when  one  iron 
▼e»el  especially  fitted  for  the  purpose  tried 
to  run  down  another  of  about  half  her  size, 


she 'failed  signally,  and  did  herself  more  in- 
iury  than  she  did  to  her  adversary.  After  all, 
however,  the  question  is  probably  an  idle  one. 
We  can  hardly  fancy  the  circumstances  in 
which  a  steamer,  unless  disabled,  should  allow 
herself  to  be  run  into  in  this  manner.  Put- 
ting the  helm  up  or  down — forging  ahead,  or 
backing  astern, — any  manoeuvre  would  pre- 
vent it,  so  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  occur  as  be- 
tween iron  steam-ships  in  action.  As  against 
wooden  ships  it  is  useless,  for  it  cannot  now 
be  denied  that  horizontal  shell-firing  has 
sealed  the  doom  of  wooden  ships  of  war,  and 
our  second  head  of  inquiry  is  thus  finally 
disposed  of. 

Those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  fol- 
lowing the  progress  made  m  this  branch  of 
artillery  practice  since  the  Russian  war  have 
long  been  absolutely  convinced  that  it  only 
required  one  naval  action  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion for  ever.  In  the  216th  Number  of  this 
Journal  (October,  1860),  an  article  appeared 
describing  the  various  means  of  destruction 
which  had  been  invented  for  this  purpose, 
and  pointing  out  the  utter  impossibility  of 
using  wooden  vessels  for  fighting  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  naval  science.  To  use  the  em- 
phatie  expression  of  Sir  John  Hay,  in  speak- 
ing in  his  place  in  Parliament  on  this  subject, 
*  the  man  who  goes  into  action  in  a  wooden 
vessel  is  a  fool,  and  the  man  that  sends  him 
there  a  villain.' 

Although  all  this  was  perfectly  well  known 
to  the  initiated  long  ago,  the  advantage 
gained  through  the  Amencan  action  is  incal- 
culable. The  public  now  believe  what  before 
was  accepted  only  by  men  of  science.  Not- 
withstanding all  that  wonderful  tenacity  of 
faith  in  the  ancient  ways  which  is  character- 
istic of  a  British  Admiralty,  their  wooden 
idols  must  now  at  last  be  abandoned.  Al- 
though it  is  reported  that  the  dock-yard 
authorities  have  bought  and  converted  more 
timber  during  the  last  financial  year  than  they 
ever  did  before,  they  too  must  be  sacrificed. 
The  public  now  know  that  a  wooden  man-of- 
war  IS  a  mere  box  of  lucifer  matches,  and  that 
the  first  shell  fired  into  it  explodes  the  whole. 
The  question  has  passed  from  the  region  of 
theory  into  -  the  domain  of  fact,  and  woe  to 
those  who  refuse  to  be  taught  by  such  expe- 
rience. But  it  is  needless  to  reiterate  what 
was  said  a  year  and  a-half  ago  as  clearly  and 
as  strongly  as  it  could  now  be  put. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  branch  of  the 
inquiry,  and  we  feel  that  we  should  require 
to  know  more  than  we  yet  do  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  two  vessels  engaged,  before 
it  would  be  justifiable  to  ha^rd  any  very 
positive  opinion  on  the  ^i^feltt.     ii  Appears, 
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however,  tolerably  certain  that  the  *  Moni- 
tor's' turret  was  formed  of  eight  thicknesses 
of  one-inch  iron  plates.  Now  it  happens 
that  a  target  has  recently  been  tested  at  Shoe- 
buryness,  composed  in  nearly  the  same  man- 
ner, but  rather  thicker,  and  having  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  a  two-inch  plate  on  the 
outside.  It  was  made  in  the  very  best  man- 
ner, and  of  the  very  best  materials.  At  two 
hundred  yards,  the  68lb.  solid  shot  and  lOOlb. 
Armstrong  both  pierced  it  every  time ;  and 
though  the  shot  themselves  did  not  go  actu- 
ally through,  they  sent  such  a  shower  of 
splinters  into  the  sea  beyond,  as  would  cer- 
tainly have  killed  every  man  who  had  hap- 
pened to  be  inside  a  tower  protected  by  so 
frail  a  covering. 

Whence  then  arises  this  difference  between 
our  experiments  and  those  of  the  Americans  ? 
Is  it  that  their  iron  is  superior  to  ours,  or 
their  workmanship  better  ?  There  is  not  a 
shadow  of  a  reason  for  suspecting  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  the  iron 
for  our  targets  has  always  been  selected  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  the  workmanship  the 
best  that  the  skill  of  this  country  can  pro- 
duce. Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  anything 
in  the  shape  of  the  turret  to  account  for  the 
difference  in  its  resisting  power.*  ^ 

If,  therefore,  neither  the  material,  nor  the 
workmanship,  nor  the  foim  will  account  for 
the  immense  difference  between  the  results  of 
the  American  experience  and  ours,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  sohition  must  be  sought  in  the 
nature  of  the  artillery  employed. 

The  heaviest  guns  of  the  '  Merrimac '  were 
apparently  11-inch  Dahlgrens.  These  are 
practically  shell-guns,  like  our  10-inch  guns; 
and  though  solid  shot  may  be  fired  out  of 
them,  this  cannot  be  done  without  danger, 

*  If  there  is  anything  to  account  for  the  diflFer- 
eoce,  and  if  ir.  is  possible  to  render  such  a  tower 
invulnerable,  it  is  most  fortunate  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  proceeded  further  with  Captain 
Coles's  cupolas.  A  perpendicular  tower  is  not  only 
more  roomy  and  capable  of  far  better  ventila'tion, 
but  it  occupies  far  less  room  on  the  deck,  and  avoids 
the  great  difficulty  and  expense  of  Captain  Coles^s 
proposal,  which  consist  in  its  junction  with  the 
decK  and  the  protection  of  its  lower  edges.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  possible  to  protect  this  tower,  even 
St  the  expense  of  coating  it  with  4^inch  plates  on 
the  outsiae,  or  five  or  six  thicknesses  of  inch  plates 
internally,  it  will  be  found  as  great  an  improve- 
ment  as  the  sloping  sided  shield  advocated  by  Cap- 
tain Coles — but  which  was  suggested  to  him  by 
Mr.  Scott  Russell — is  over  the  curvilinear  cupola, 
which  is  the  only  invention  Captain  Coles  can 
really  lay  claim  to,  but  which  never  was  and  never 
eould  be  carried  into  effect  One  of  the  many  ob- 
jections to  Captain  Coles's  system  is  that  only 
breech  loading  guns  can  be  used  in  his  cupolas,  and 
the  largest  class  of  guns  cannot  be  maae  breech- 
loaders; so  that  a  cupola-ship  may  any  day  find 
herself  over-matched  by  a  vessel  of  a  much  smaller 
and  less  expensive  class. 


and  can  only  be  with  very  reduced  charges. 
If  the  *  Merrimac'  only  fired  shellj*,  or  if  it  is 
true,  as  the  Duke  of  Somerset  stated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  a  few  nights  ago,  that  the 
initial  velocity  of  her  projectiles  was  only  700 
feet  in  a  second,  the  whole  mystery  is  cleared 
up.  We  know  perfectly  well,  and  knew  long 
ago,  that  an  1 1 -inch  shell  fired  with  so  small  an 
initial  velocity  would  barely  make  an  inden- 
tation on  such  a  target,  and  that  even  an  180- 
Ib.  solid  shot  .fifed  with  reduced  charges 
would  hardly  do  more  damage ;  but  we  also 
know  that  at  two  hundred  yards  a  68-pound-, 
er  solid  shot  fired  with  an  initial  velocity  of 
1600  feet  a  second  would  pierce  it,  and  at 
shorter  ranges  go  clean  through  it* 

We  know  so  little  of  the  composition  of 
the  *  Merri mac's '  sides,  that  it  is  perhaps 
even  more  diflBcult  to  speak  with  certainty 
regarding  her.  But  knowing  what  her  ton- 
nage and  displacement  were,  and  admitting 
that  she  is  now  sunk  three  or  four  feet  below 
her  proper  loadwater-line,  we  can  calculate  ap- 
proximately what  weight  of  armour  she  coold 
carry ;  and  if  we  spread  this  over  her,  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  her  armour  was 
not  heavier  than  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
experimenting  upon.  Nor  will  the  sloping 
position  in  which  it  was  placed  sufiSce  to 
solve  the  diflSculty.  On  this  point  our  expe- 
riments have  been  too  numerous  and  too  con- 
clusive to  admit  of  any  doubt  It  was  stated 
the  other  day  by  Sir  John  Hay,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Iron-Plate  CJommittee,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects, 
that  the  result  was  pretty  much  the  same 
whether  a  given  weight  of  metal  was  placed 
perpendicularly  to  the  line  yf  impact,  or 
whether  it  was  spread  out  into  a  thinner 
plate  to  cover  the  same  vertical  height  as 
would  be  required  for  that  purpose,  if  placed 
sloping  at  any  given  angle.  In  fact,  thew 
seems  no  possible  solution  of  the  mystery 
from  the  data  at  our  command,  except  the 
one  suggested  in  the  previous  paragraphs, 
that  the  *  Monitor '  fired  nothing  but  shells, 
or  fired  shot  at  such  low  velocities  as  to  be 
comparatively  innocuous.  If  she  fired  solid 
shot  at  such  velocities  as  are  usual  in  our  ser- 
vice, either  the  *  Merrimac's '  sides  must  have 

♦  A  curious  illustration  of  the  loss  of  power 
from  reduced  velocity  is  seen  from  an  experiment 
frequently  tried  at  Shoeburyness.  A  100-lb.  shot 
is  fired  from  an  Armstrong  gun  at  a  target  vrith 
the  usunl  charge  of  powder,  say  14  lbs.  I'he  next 
round  a  200lb.  shot  is  substituted,  but  with  lOlbfc 
of  powder.  Although  the  velocity  is  no^  of  coursSi 
reauced  nearly  a  half  by  this  process,  it  is  found 
that  the  effect  of  the  larger  shot  fired  with  the  re- 
duced charge  is  contemptible  in  comparison  to  thst 
of  the  smaller  shot  with  the  larger  charge,  and 
that  the  former  is,  in  faot^  of  no  use  at  a^^inat  ft 
well-made  iron  targft^zed  by  VaUUV  IC 
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been  stronger  than  anything  yet  constructed 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  all  our  science 
is  naught,  and  we  have  learned  nothing  from 
the  numerous  costly  experiments  we  have 
hitherto  made. 

The  fight  in  Hampton  Roads  proves 
nothing  directly  with  reference  to  the  fourth 
branch  of  our  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  we  do 
not  know  of  any  single  shot  from  the  shore- 
batteries  having  struck  the  *  Merrimac ;'  and 
if  any  shot  from  that  vessel  struck  the  forts, 
we  are  not  told  what  effect  it  produced.  As 
a  contest,  therefore,  between  ffuns  on  shore 
and  guns  afloat,  the  action  mi^bt  as  well  not 
have  been  fought  It  seems,  liowever,  to  be 
inferred  that  because  these  iron -plated  vessels 
cannot  be  injured  by  shot  from  other  vessels, 
therefore  they  cannot  be  injured  by  shot  from 
forts. 

Before  jumping  so  rapidly  to  this  conclu- 
sion, it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  if 
the  American  fight  proves  anything,  it  proves 
too  much.  If  forts  cannot  stop  iron-plated 
ships,  no  more  can  other  vessels  of  like  nature. 
It  for  instance,  we  had  an  iron-plated  *  Mer- 
rimac' of  3000  or  4000  tons,  armed  with  the 
heaviest  ordnance,  and  lying  at  Spithead,  and 
a  little  2-gun  *Moniteur*  were  any  morning 
to  pay  us  a  visit  from  Cherbourg,  what  is  there 
to  prevent  her  steering  straight  into  Ports- 
mouth Harbour  and  burning  and  destroying 
everything  she  finds  there?  It  is  certainly 
not  the  iron-plated  frigate  that  can  stop  ber ; 
and  if  we  are  to  accept  the  experience  of  the 
American  action  as  final,  it  would  beas  strictly 
logical  to  argue,  that  if  we  had  fifty  of  such 
iron-plated  5iips  in  the  Channel,  we  could 
not  prevent  a  single  turrcted  gunboat  from 
entering  either  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth  Har- 
bour, or  from  running  into  tbe  Thames  or 
Mersey,  and  burning  and  destroying  every- 
thing within  reach  other  shells.  If  this  really 
were  so,  England's  doom  is  sealed  ;  and  we 
had  very  much  better,  like  Captain  Crocker's 
^coon,  *  come  down'  at  once.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be,  that  the  fight  between  the 
two  iron-plated  vessels  in  Hampton  Roads 
wally  proves  nothing — taking  the  facts  as 
they  were  understood  to  be  when  the  matter 
Was  discussed  in  Parliament — except  that  the 
Americans  have  discovered  the  art  of  fighting 
bloodless  battles.  First  at  Fort  Sumter,  then 
at  Newport  News,  the  firing  is  Continued  hour 
after  bonr  with  a  fury  almost  unknown  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic — an  immense  quan- 
ta of  ammunition  is  expended ;  the  noise  and 
<^nfiision  are  such  that  heaven  and  earth  seem 
^ming  together  from  tbe  exertions  of  these 
Titans ;  and  when  the  smoke  clears  away  we 
are  delighted  to  find  the  result  is  merely  what 
^©  used  to  witness  with  such  pleasure  at  the 


Princess's  Theatre,  when  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Charles  Kean.  In  tbe  first  instance 
nobody  was  hurt ;  in  tbe  second,  tbe  captain 
caught  a  cold  in  his  eye  from  the  wind  of  a 
passing  ball ;  and  the  crew  were  half  snflfocated, 
the  actors  are,  or  ought  to  be,  from  the  smoke 
they  themselves  had  been  making !  We  do 
not  say  that  this  is  a  perfectly  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  state  of  the  case :  more  re- 
cently we  have  read  in  the  newspapers  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Commodore  Bucha- 
nan, the  commander  of  the  *  Merrimac,'  after 
undergoing  amputation  of  the  leg.  Wbat 
further  reports  of  injury  to  the  crew  or  to  the 
ship  may  be  in  store  for  us,  we  cannot  yet  tell ; 
but  it  seems  clear  that,  from  whatever  cause, 
the  'Merrimac'  has  been  in  no  hurry  to 
resume  her  operations. 

But  tbe  action,  as  we  have  sketched  it 
above,  is  the  action  which  in  the  British 
Senate  it  is  assumed  will  revolutionise  the  art 
of  war  and  change  the  destiny  of  nations. 
Both  on  the  31st  March  and  on  the  4th  April 
member  after  member  rose  and  spoke,  and, 
with  no  more  knowledge  of  the  subject  than 
could  be  crammed  into  him  by  a  pertinacious 
projector  like  Captain  Cowper  Coles,  de- 
nounced all  forts  as  useless.  With  a  una- 
nimity seldom  witnessed,  the  House  shouted 
for  gunboats  and  cupolas  ;  and  so  great  was 
the  excitement,  that  Parliament  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  responsibility  of  super- 
seding tbe  functions  of  the  executive,  and 
actually  did  force  tbe  Ministers,  against  their 
own  earnest  protest,  to  suspend  tbe  execution 
of  the  permanent  works,  regardless  of  the 
money  they  were  wasting,  and,  wbat  is  worse, 
of  the  precious  time  that  is  thus  sacrificed. 
When  the  spasmodic  energy  has  passed  away, 
and  Members  have  time  to  reflect  on  what 
they  have  done,  all  this  will  no  doubt  be 
repaired  as  far  as  may  be ;  for  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
superiority  in  the  Channel,  it  must  be  by  pro- 
viding securely  fortified  harbours  of  refuge  for 
our  fleet,  and  this  can  only  be  done  either  by 
building  permanent  fortifications  for  their 
defence,  or  by  maintaining  such  a  fleet  of 
iron-cased  vessels  for  purely  defensive  pur- 
poses, as  would,  when  added  to  the  expense 
of  the  sea-going  fleet,  ruin  the  richest  nation 
in  the  world  in  a  very  few  years. 

Turning  to  our  owp  experiments,  all  the 
conditions  of  which  are  known  to  us,  while 
we  really  hardly  know  one  of  tbe  conditions 
of  tbe  American  experiment  with  sufficient 
exactness  to  draw  a  trustworthy  conclusion 
from  it,  we  find  tbat  almost  up  to  tbe  present 
moment  the  elements  of  defence  and  of 
attack  were  as  nearly  balanced  as  possible^ 
For  instance,  the  *  Warrior '  target,  which  is 
the  best  and  strongest  that  has  yet  been 
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dovised,  though  it  was  not  pierced  at  200  yards 
by   the   68-pounder  or    100-pounder  Arm- 
strong used  against  it,   was   very   seriously 
injured  ;  and  if  the  artillery  had  been  a  little 
more  powerful,  or  had  been  placed  nearer,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  attack  would  have 
carried  the  day  against  this  as  it  had  against 
every  other  target  that  had  yet  been  tried. 
But,  assuming  them  as  hitherto  equal,  the  con- 
ditions arc  already  changed.    There  is  now  at 
Shoeburynefis  a  800-poundcr  Armstrong  gun, 
which  has  not  yet  been  rifled,  but  which  is 
used  as  a  smooth-bore,  firing  a  solid  spherical 
shot  of  156  lbs.  weight.     With  a  charge   of 
40lbs.  of  powder,  this  leaves  the  gun  with  a 
velocity  ot  1720  feet  per  second  ;  and  at  200 
yards  its  force  of  impact  is  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible three  times  that  of  a  68-pounder  at 
liie   same   range.     This  gun  has  now  been 
tried  against  a  *  Warrior'  tai^et,  and  with 
50  lbs.  of  powder  sent  its  156  lb.  spherical 
balls  through  that  target,  punching  a  clean 
circular  hole,  very  little  larger  than  the  dia- 
meter of  the  ball.     With  40  lbs.  of  powder 
it  smashed  the  plates  and  broke  in  the  sides, 
doing  more  real  damage  than  with  the  larger 
charge.     When  this  gun  is  rifled  it  will  throw 
a  bolt  of  300  lbs.  weight ;  and  although  at 
ranges  under  500  yards  this  will  not  have  a 
force  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the   156- 
pounder,  it  will  at  all  ranges  above  that  main- 
tain an  immense  superiority  over  the  smooth 
bore  ;   and   we   may   safely   assert  that  at 
ranges  between  1000  and  2000  yards  it  would 
pierce  anything  that  has- yet  been  fabricated 
of  wood  and  iron.     But  why  should  artillery 
stop  there  ?     If  guns  can  be  made  carrying 
300  lb.  balls,  they  can  be  made  to  carry  them 
of  600  lbs.     Sir  William  Armstrong  is  pre- 
pared to  make  guns  of  that  size ;  and  is  only 
waiting  for  the  order  to  commence  the  work, 
having  made  all  the  calculations  and   pre- 
pared all  the  drawings,  and  having  not  the 
least  possible    doubt   of  perfect  success   in 
making  a  gun  of  at  least  this  calibre  ;  while 
the  Americans  talk  of  1000-pounders  with 
more  show  of  practical  sense  than  is  to  be 
found  in  most  of  their  schemes. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  powers  of  artillery  may  be  in- 
creased 7  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  seem 
very  near  the  limit  of  the  strength  of  armour 
which  ships  can  carry.  Neither  the  *  War- 
rior' nor  the  *  Defence'  class  can  support  the 
weight  of  their  plating  over  their  whole 
body ;  some  of  the  new  vessels  will  be  made 
to  do  so,  but  it  will  be  at  a  considerable 
sacrifice  of  other  qualities;  and  consequently 
the  limits  within  which  the  weight  can  be 
increased  are  very  narrow  indeed.  Upon 
another  very  important  question,  namely, 
bow  f?ir  the  composition  of  the  armour-plates 


can  be  improved,  we  must  refer  onr  readers 
to  the  valuable  and  seasonable  pamphlet  by 
Mr.  Cheney, «  What  is  Good  Iron  ?'*  But  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  probable  that  upon  the 
composition  of  the  best  armour-plates  now 
known,  any  improvement  is  likely  to  be  made 
which  will  aflfect  the  controversy.  If  bad 
iron  be  used,  some  great  national  disaster 
must  inevitably  ensue. 

In  this  condition  of  matters  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  if  the  forts  proposed  by 
the  Commission  on  National  Defences  were 
erected  at  Spithead,  and  each  were  armed 
with  three  or  four  3001b.  or  6001b.  rifled 
Armstrong  guns,  there  is  no  spot  where  any 
ship  could  take  np  a  position  to  bombard 
the  dockyard  without  the  certainty  of  h« 
being  destroyed.  It  is  no  doubt  admitted 
by  the  Report  of  the  Commission  that  a  ship 
might  run  past  the  forts  without  receiving 
damage.  It  is  probable  she  might  :  but  it 
should  always  be  added,  that  if  she  runs  past 
the  forts  she  also  runs  past  the  dockyard ; 
and,  as  far  as  any  damage  she  could  do  to  it> 
might  as  well  have  stayed  in  the  middle  of 
the  Channel.! 

The  National  Defence  Commissioners  seem 
to  have  recommended  in  their  Report  the 
employment  of  stationary  in  preference  to 
floating  defences  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
possible,  because  they  found  that  the  expense 
of  a  gun  in  a  floating  batteryj;  moved  by 


♦  "If,  a  quarter  of  a  century  tgo"  says  Mr. 
Cheney,  **  a  political  economist  had  beea  aeked  to 
DSme  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  the  secO' 
rity  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  he  could  have 
devised  nothing  more  promising  than  that  supre- 
macy in  commerce  and  in  war  should  be  made  de- 
pendent on  superiority  in  the  manufacture  of  iron ; 
that  iron  should  be  the  armour  of  our  navy,  and 
the  material  of  our  commercial  marine— perhaps, 
too,  the  coating  of  our  fortifications.  Such  condi- 
tions have  been  realised;  but  instead  of  the 
energy  imparted  by  knowledge  and  experience, 
instead  of  the  alacrity  of  anticipated  triumph, 
they  find  among  as  error  and  bewildenneot 
Instead  of  pouring  into  onr  docks  and  arsenals  a 
steady  supply  of  impenetrable  ship  and  armour 
plates,  we  are  dispuimg  about  what  b  good  iron, 
and  are  struggling  to  use  what  is  notw  Kevei^ 
theleee,  the  impulsion  is  given — ill  or  well  the  move- 
ment will  go  on— our  wooden  walls  are  rapidlv 
transforming  themselves  into  iron.  The  cost  will 
be  enormous.  It  depends  on  the  direction  for 
good  or  for  ill  now  ^iven  to  the  iron  manufacture 
whether  the  expenditure  be  not  made  in  Yain.** 

f  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pro- 
posed works  are  for  the  defence  of  the  dockyards 
and  arsenals  only,  and  are  assumed  to  be  the  leaai 
that  could  be  sufiicient  for  that  limited  purposes 
They  are  not  schemes  for  making  the  nation  secure 
against  all  chances  of  invasion ;  and,  though  valu- 
able auxiliaries  in  that  respeot^  much  of  the 
criticism  that  has  been  lavished  upon  them  arises 
from  confounding  the  two  purposes. 

t  There  seems  no  reason  to  donbt  that  the  forts 
may  be  constructed  lifoci  lt|ii^ price  originally  esti- 
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Bleam-power,  is  nearly  foar  times  as  great  as 
that  of  a  gnu  in  a  fort ;  becaaae  the  repairs 
of  a  fort  when  *onoe  bnilt  are  practically 
nothing,  those  of  a  steamship  continuous  and 
enormous ;  and  because  they  believed  that  it 
would  always  be  much  easier  and  cheaper  to 
find  men  to  fight  guns  in  a  stationary  fort 
than  to  handle  them  in  a  floating  battery  in 
action. 

They  seem  also  to  have  been  struck  with 
the  fact  that  we  know  the  exact  form  of 
a  fort  which  will  be  serviceable  now  and 
for  all  future  time ;  while  we  do  not  know  the 
form  of  any  kind  of  floating  defence  which 
may  not  be  superseded  within  the  next 
twelve  months.  If  we  were  to-morrow  to 
set  about  building  a  hundred  'Monitors'  or 
'Merrimacs'  or  even**  Warriors'  or  cupola- 
ships,  the  progress  of  discovery  in  this  respect 
is  so  rapid,  that  before  they  are  completed 
we  may  find  out  that  we  have  again  to  under- 
take the  rather  expensive  process  of  *  recon- 
structing the  Navy,'  and  may  have  to  repeat 
that  operation  every  ten  years.  If,  indeed, 
the  *Merrimac'  and  the  ^Monitor*  are  as 
perfect  as  they  are  assumed  to  be,  both  the 
*  Warrior'  and  the  cupola  pattern  of  ship  are 
already  superseded.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
think  that  at  all  events  no  money  has  yet 
been  wasted  in  this  last  class  of  vessels,  and 
there  is  time  to  adopt  Captain  Ericsson's 
invention  if  it  should  be  proved  as  supe- 
rior to  Captain  Coles's  as  it  is  suspected  to 
be. 

But  the  great  fact  is  that  there  is  no  limit 
to  tne  weight  of  armour  which  a  fort  will 
carry,  or  to  the  size  of  the  guns  that  can  be 
manoeuvred  on  their  steady  platforms ;  while 
the  weight  of  armour  and  of  artilleiy  which 
ships  can  carry,  seems  already  to  be  very 
nearly  reached.  It  may  also  be  added  that  the 
new  invention  of  rifling  ordnance  is  of  very 
questionable  advantage  on  board  ship,  owing 
to  the  unstable  platform  from  which  they  must 
he  used.  It  requires  the  fixed,  steady  floor  of 
a  fort  to  enable  the  guns  to  be  used  with  that 
precision  which  is  their  peculiar  advantage. 
None  of  these  advantages  of  forts  have  been 
>n  the  smallest  d^ee  affected  by  the  result 
of  the  American  duel ;  and,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  at  present  extends,  there  seems  no 
^^ason  to  depart  from  them. 

It  is  surely-  unworthy  of  a  great  nation  like 
this  to  say,  *  W^e  must  stop  the  forts,  because 
j"^e  want  the  money  for  ships.'  If  either  or 
i>oth  are  necessary  for  the  national   safety, 

"^ted.  Though  iron  ia  to  be  Bubetitntcd  for 
8J*nit€,  the  thinneas  of  iron  walls,  and  the  absence 
^•H  bternal  piers,  will  enable  their  size  to  be 
fWttced  at  least  one-third,  while  carrying  the 
■•?»«  number  of  guns,  and  so  equalise  the  expense 
^thin  very  narrow  limits  of  variation. 


surely  the  money  can  be  easily  found.  At 
all  events  le];  the  question  be  argued  on  its 
own  merits,  and  let  it  not  be  said  that  one 
department  is  trying  to  abstract  from  the 
means  of  the  other ;  or  that  sailors  are  cla- 
mouring for  ships,  because  they  are  sailors ; 
or  soldiers  asking  for  forts,  because  the  forts 
belong  to  their  service.  But  let  us  look  at 
the  question  like  men  of  business,  and  if  we 
can  discover  what  is  right,  let  us  set  about 
carrying  it  out  as  far  as  may  be  practicable. 
The  Commissioners  recommended  the  appli- 
cation of  one  million  of  money  to  floating 
defences;  and  if  that  had  been  appropriated 
at  the  time,  it  would  have  been  quite  as  much 
as  onght  to  be  applied  to  such  a  purpose  in 
the  present  transitional  state  of  naval  warfare. 
This  sum,  if  it  were  taken  up  now  as  part  of 
the  loan,  onght  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  de- 
mands, without  infringing  on  the  more  per- 
manent works,  which  are  far  more  essentially 
necessary  for  any  general  and  comprehensive 
scheme  of  national  defence.  Neither  station- 
ary forts  nor  floating  defences  will  alone  suflSce 
for  the  purpose,  but  only  such  a  combination 
of  both  as  shall  render  the  special  advantages 
of  either  available.  But  so  far  as  can  at  pre- 
sent be  seen,  the  greater  stress  ought  to  be  laid 
on  the  forts,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
greater  economy,  but  because  of  their  power 
of  using  heavier  artillery  than  ships,  ana  with 
greater  accuracy  of  aim.  Such  forts,  too,  as 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  at  Spithead  appear  to 
be  of  a  singularly  formidable  description,  and 
being  situated  on  the  shingle  banks  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea,  command  the  whole  area 
of  the  roadstead  with  their  fire  at  ranges 
which  would  now  be  eflScient  against  wooden 
vessels,  and  which  in  all  probability  will  be 
equally  so  against  iron-plated  ships  with  the 
artillery  which  may  be  prepared  for  them 
before  they  are  completed.  They  have  also 
the  advantage  that  they  can — without  either 
materially  increasing  the  expense  or  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  guns — be  plated  with  iron 
of  such  thickness  as  shall  render  them  abso- 
lutely invulnerable  against  any  artillery  ;  and 
from  this  circumstance,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
their  situation,  they  are  at  the  same  time 
impregnable  by  any  means  of  attack'  we  are 
acquainted  with. 

If  not  capable  of  being  used  as  the  sole 
means  of  defence,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
such  forts  must  form  a  very  important  element 
in  any  scheme  of  defence  for  an  open  road- 
stead ;  and  that  with  the  aid  of  a  certain 
amount  of  floating  defences  they  ought  to 
render  our  harbours  as  secure  as  any  in  the 
world.  It  is,  however,  just  this  necessity  of 
the  combination  of  the  two  that  renders  the 
question  so  diflBcult  to  decide.  The  advocates 
for  ships  and  the  advocates  for  forts  have 
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both  reason  on  their  sides  to  a  certain  point, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  a  little  saperior 
talent  or  superior  energy  on  the  side  of  either 
party  can  secure  for  it  at  least  a  temporary 
triumph.    The  true  statesman  sees  the  advan« 


tage  of  the  combination  of  both,  and  the  real 
man  of  genius  is  he  who  can  appreciate 
exactly  how  much  of  either  is  necessary  to 
effect  saccessfully  the  object  in  view. 
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ib. ;  invents  an  apparatus  for  extracting  a  coin 
from  the  windpipe,  20. 

Brussels  lace,  a  wonderful  fabric,  210. 

Budianan  (President),  an  example  of  the  evils  of  a 
temporary  and  elective  government,  285. 

Buddhist  temples  destroyed  by  the  Tneping^,  272. 

Burials  Bill,  a  propowil  of  *  Cornpreheneiou'  on  a 
grand  scale,  141.    See  '  Church  Tests.' 
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Bam  on  Belgian  agriculture,  206. 
Bursa,  parallel  of  Cowper  and,  94,  95. 


C«3ftr*8  debarkations  in  Britidn,  different  opinions 
Respecting,  42. 

Cambronne  (General),  versions  of  the  story  o^  233, 
234. 

Canadian  volunteers,  73. 

Canning,  character  of,  194 ;  his  quarrel  with  Lord 
Castlereagh,  197  ;  formation  of  his  ministry,  ib. ; 
misrepresented  by  the  editor  of  Rosens  *  Diary/ 
199  ;  his  qualities  as  a  speaker,  200. 

Canterbury  (Archbishops  oH,  Dean  Hook's  lives 
of,  44 ;  Anglo-Saxon  perioa,  47  ;  relation  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  church  to  Rome,  49  ;  Anglo-Nor- 
man period,  60 ;  collisions  between  the  Crown 
and  Church,  ib. ;  Lanfranc,  51;  Ancelm,  52; 
Becket,  54 ;  suggestions  for  a  new  edition  of 
lives  and  correspondence  of,  54,  55 ;  his  chancel- 
lorship, 66;  Langton's  struggle  against  King 
.  Jolin,  57  ;  his  ^Moralia,'  58 ;  general  characteris- 
tics of  the  Archbishops,  59. 

Catholic  relief,  opposition  of  Lords  Auckland  and 
Loughborough  to  Pitt's  project  of,  198. 

Charles  ll.*s  f  scape  from  Brighton,  36. 

Chatham  (Lord),  character  o^  192. 

Chichester,  history  of,  81 ;  architectural  character- 
istics of  the  cathedral,  ib. 

China,  rebellion  in,  263 ;  political  importance  of 
the  system  of  examinations,  264;  the  Emperor 
Kang  hi,  ib. ;  the  Emperor  Keen  lung,  ib. ;  cow- 
ardice of  the  Manchus,  270 ;  pirates,  280 ;  opium 
cultivation,  281.     See  *  Taepings.' 

Church  (Anglo-Norman),  the  protector  of  the 
weak,  50.  v 

Church  testa,  question  of  readjusting,  140 ;  schemes 
for  altering  the  formularies,  141 ;  the  Burials 
Bill,  iK     See  *  Bicentenary.* 

Cinque  porta,  barons  of  the,  41.  • 

Clergy  in  1643,  barbarities  attending  their  ejection, 
1 80.     See  '  Bicentenary.' 

Cob.len's(Mr.)  'Three  Panics,'  69;  fallacies.  61 ;  as 
•Roi  des  Beiges,'  214;  opinion  respecting  the 

.  annexation  of  Belgium  to  France,  ib. 

Coles's  (Captain  C )  invention  adapted  to  the  Ame- 
rican *  Monitor,*  18  ;  plan  of  national  defence  67. 

Collinses  monument,  31 ;  '  Ode  on  the  Passions,*  89. 

Columbia  (British),  rapid  advancement  of,  118. 

Colza-plant,  207. 

Cornwallis  (Lord),  Diary  ond  Correspondence,  188. 

Cow|>er'8  poetry,  characteristics  of,  94 ;  compared 
with  Bums,  94,  95. 

Crabbe's  poetry,  98. 

Criticism,  canon  oi,  168. 

Cromwell's  massacre  of  the  garrisons  of  Drogheda 
and  Wexford,  271. 

Cuthman  (St.),  legend  of,  35. 


D. 


*Re- 


Davies  and  Vaughan's  translation  of  Plato's 
public,'  164. 

Defence  (national),  extent  of  assailable  coast-line, 
66 ;  telegraphs  and  railways,  ib. ;  means  of  re- 
sistance to  DC  kept  in  readiness  for  an  invasion, 
68  ;  coast  volunteers,  69 ;  movable  brigades,  ib. ; 
protection  of  the  Mersey,  Tyne,  and  Clyde,  70 ; 
the  vital  points,  dockyards,  and  arsenals,  with 
Dover  and  Portland,  ib.;  march  upon  London, 
7*2;  four  lines  of  defence,  ib. ;  Brighton  review 
demonstrates  the  ficility  of  moving  troops  by 
railway,  76;  particulars  f>i  means  of  railway 
transport,  ib. 

D  ^mocratic  institutions,  failure  o^  288. 

Devil's  Dyke,  tradition  respecting  it,  86. 


Dissenters.     See  'Bicentenary.' 

Dodd's   (G.)  engineering  projects  and    mi«<»rable 

end,  9. 
Dogma,  defence  of,  237  ;  absurdity  of  Mr.  Maurice's 

description  of  the  use  of  Creeds.     See  *  Faith.' 
Dover,  three  reasons  for  the  defence  of,  71. 
Dryden,  change  in  English  poetry  inaugurated  by, 

78;  criticism  on  his  *  Alexander's  Feast,'  88. 
Durham  breed  introduced  into  Belgium,  207. 
Dyer's  poetry,  89.  -  r  \ 

R 

Ebury's  (Lord)  advocacy  of  'Comprehension,*  139- 
See  *  Bicentenary.* 

Ecclesiastical  Courts,  anomaly  in  their  constitution, 
268. 

Education,  liberal  distingnished  from  professional, 
50 ;  Dean  Hook's  observations  on  University,  61. 

Eldon  (Lord),   anecdote  of,  89;  misrepresentation 
respecting,  199. 

Elective  sovereignty,  its  svlls,  285. 

£llicott*s  (Dean)  contribution  to  'Aids  to  Faith,* 
243. 

Engineer,  drawing  the  alphabet  of  the,  14. 

*  Essays  and  Reviews,*  answers  to,  285 :  their  atale- 
•  ness  and  plagiarism,  260  ;  condemned  by  the  Bi^ 
shops  of  the  United  Church,  262 ;  condemnatorr 
address  of  10,000  clergymen,  254;  *  Edinburgh 
Reviewer's'  strictures  on  the  tone  of  Dr.  Willi- 
ams and  Mr.  Wilson,  266 ;  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Arches,  ib. ;  principle  of  Dr.  Lushington's 
judgment,  ib. ;  his  censure  of  the  ambiguoua 
language  of  Dr.  Williams  ard  Mr.  Wilson,  255, 
256 ;  on  what  ground  Dr.  Williams  eondemned, 
267 ;  Dr.  WiUiaois's  mode  of  receiving  the  judg- 
ment* 258  ;  grounds  of  the  sentence  on  Mr.  Wu- 
son,  260 ;  consequence  of  the  principle  p«-rvad- 
ing  the  judgment,  261.  See  *  Faith '  and  *  Tracts.' 

Evangelical  movement,  advantages  of  the, ,240. 

Exhibition  (International),  95;  determination  of  . 
the  site,  97 ;  arrangement,  ib. ;  architectural 
combinations  of  iron  and  glass,  93 ;  original  do- 
sign  of  Captain  Fowke,  99 ;  nature  of  the  stroe- 
ture,  100 ;  mismanagement  in  respect  to  exhibi- 
tors, 108 ;  first  condition  of  the  nave,  ib. ;  Pal- 
grave's  Handbook,  104 ;  '  HoUingshead's  Chro- 
nicle' of  the  nineteenth  century,  103;  absurd- 
ities of  the  Illustrated  Catalogue,  ib. ;  Jury  Re- 
ports, ib. ;  Court-dress  ceremonial,  106, 106  ;  Ex- 
hibitions of  1861  and  1862  contrasted,  107  :  Rua-  • 
siau  contributions,  108;  Austrian,  109;  Belgian, 
Ac,  109,  110;  the  French  display  typical  of  the 
nation,  110;  contrasted  witli  the  English  display, 
112;  notices  of  particular  works  of  art,  113; 
architectural  drawings,  ib. ;  Minton's  majolica 
fountain,  114;  Skidmore^s  screen,  116;  general 
character  of  English  industrial  art,  116. 


Faith,  attacks  on  the  cardinal  doctrines  of,  142. 

Faith  (Aids  to),  235;  defence  of  dotrroa,  287 ;  Bi- 
shop of  Oxford  on  encouraging  religious  doubts, 
ib. ;  doubtfulness  not  ^  a  sacred  agony  of  the  soul,' 
but  a  temptation  to  be  resii*ted.  288 ;  two  modes 
of  defending  faith  against  its  assailants,  239  ;  the 
refutation  of  error  negative  only,  ib. ;  building 
up  the  truth  against  the  perversion  of  error  posi- 
tive, 289,  210;  Bishop  of  Gloucester's  *Aids  to 
Faith,'  240 ;  its  nine  essays,  ib. ;  advantages  of 
the  evangelical  movement,  ib. ;  evils  of  depreciat- 
ing inttrnal  evidence  in  the  exaltation  of  external, 
241  ;  Mansel's  *  Miracles  as  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity,' 242  ;  Dean  Ellicott's  contribution,  248 ; 
his  vindication  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 

*  ib. ;  five  rules  for  the  study  of  Scripture,  244; 
reply  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to  Dr.  Temple, 
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253;  ideological  interpretation,  262.  See  'Es- 
says and  Reviews.' 

Fede>^  form  of  government,  its  essential  weakness, 
285. 

Federals  infamonsl  v  led,  2SY.    See  *  America.* 

Field-mice  baffle  tne  atmoapherio  principle  of  rail- 
way working,  17. 

Findon  sheep  fair,  85. 

Flax  cnlti ration  in  Belgium,  207. 

Foreigners  naturalised  m  England,  1. 

Fox,  erroneous  notion  respecting  his  magnanimity, 
194  ;  why  excluded  from  the  Foreign  Office  by 
PiU,  196. 

French  literature  (modem),  145,  146. 

National  Guard,  General  Deneao^s  sarcasm 

on  the,  64. 


Gas  for  steam  in  the  production  of  motiye  power, 
substitution  oC  8.  « 

Ganges,  battle  of  the,  14. 

Germain^s  (St)  works  recommended,  146. 

Ghent,  impoverished  manufacturing  population  of, 
218. 

Gibbon,  burialplace  of,  28. 

Gloucester's  (Bishop  of)  '  Aids  to  Faith,'  240.  See 
*  Faith.* 

Goodwood  races,  81.  ^ 

Gray's  Elegy,  characteristics  of,  90. 

Greek  massacre  of  20,000  of  the  Mussulman  popula- 
tion in  1821,  270. 

Grenville  character,  immobility  of  the,  195.* 

Griffin*8  (Rev.  T.  N.)  *  Seven  Answers  to  the  Seven 
Essayists^'  248. 

Gundreda's  tomb,  discovery  of,  87. 

H. 

Hasting,  particulars  of  the  battle  of,  48. 

Hawaiian,  or  Sandwich  Islands,  117;  conjectures 
on  their  geological  formation,  118;  traditions, 
ib.;  equable  temperature  and  fertility,  118,  119; 
physical  qualities  of  the  natives,  119;  inddlence 

'  and  sensuality,  120;  'tabu,'  120,  121;  a  female 
premier,  121 ;  national  breaking  of  the  taboo, 
121,  122;  destruction  of  40,000  idoK  122;  sacer- 
dotal opposition  to  the  extinction  of  idolatry,  ib. ; 
landing  of  the  first  missionaries,  ib. ;  Christian 
heroism  of  Kapiolani,  128;  the  volcano  of 
Kilauea,  123,  124;  infanticide,  124;  defect  of 
Congregationalism  in  missions,  125;  natives  re- 
ject Romanism,  ib. ;  foundation  of  the  See  of 
Honolulu,  ib. ;  character  of  the  King,  ib. 

Hereditary  sovereignty,  285. 

Holland,  great  inundation  of  1825,  202;  possible 
submergence  of,  208 ;  object  of  the  Allied  Powers 
in  annexing  the  Austrian  Netherlands  to,  204. 

Honolulu,  foundation  of  the  See  ot  126. 

Ho<ik'8  (Dean)  *  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury,' 44 ;  his  distrust  of  idealism,  45 ;  his  tone 
that  of  an  Anglican  Churchman,  ib. 

Hopkins's  account  of  the  Sandwich  Islandstrecom- 
mended,  118. 

Howards,  vicissitudes  .of  the,  8^.* 

Hugo's  (Victor)  *  Les  Miserablea,'  145 ;  his  excep- 
tional position  in  French  literature,  146 ;  '  Les 
Mis^rables '  written  partly  by  Victor  Hugo  the 
Poet,  partly  by  Victor  Hu^o  the  Quack,  ib. ;  his 
language  and  style,  147 ;  his  ignorance  of  social 
and  political  philosophy,  163;  account  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  226.  See  *Miserables'  and 
•Waterloa' 

Huntington,  S.  S.  (William),  his  epiUph,  87. 


Inamortality  of  the  soul  as  held  by  Plato,  177. 


Infanticide  in  the  Hawaiian  Island^  124.^ 
Iron  cannon,  the^rst  cast  in  England,  22. 
Iron-plated  frigates,  number  of  French,  62#/ 
Irvings  (Washington)  speech  at  New  York,  con- 
trasting England  and  America,  284. 
Italian ')>oetry,  effect  on  it  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
tyranny,  88 ;  Tasso  and  Ariosto  retrospective,  ib. 


Jowett's  (Professor)  inaccuracy  in  stating  facts, 

247  ;  plagiarism,  247,  248. 
Judges  (elective)  the  creatures  of  the  people,  286. 


EDaneai  description -of  the  great  volcano  of,  12S, 
124. 


Legislative  chambers  analogous  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  Continental  failure  in  establishing,  208 ; 
anomialy  in  their  composition,  iK 

Leonard  (St),  patron  of  prisoners  and  travellers, 
28. 

Leopold  (King),  obligations  of  Belgium  to,  216. 

Lewes  Levels,  numerous  churches  on,  88. 

,  Misp  of,  86 ;  priorj,  ib. 

Lindsay's  (Lord)  *  Soopticism  and  the  Church  of 
England,'  248. 

Loughborough's  (Lord^  influenoe  with  George  IIL 

*  against  Catholic  rebef^  198. 

Louis  XIV.  an  unlettered^nd  vicious  king,  80. 

Louis  Philippe's  charactei^drawn  by  Victor  Hugo, 
162. 

Lushington's  (I>r.)  judgment  on  '  Essays  and  Re- 
views,' 255.     See  *  £Ssavs  and  Reviews.'  ' 

-  (H.)  pamphlets  on  the  broad  gauge. 


20. 


M. 


Maidenhead  Railway  Bridge,  its  arches  the  widest 
and  flattest  ever  constructed  of  bricks,  16. 

Malmesbury  (Lord),  Diaries  and  Correspondence 
of;  188.  " 

Mansel's  (Mr.)  luminous  essay  on  '  Miracles  as  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,'  242. 

Manure,  importance  of  liquid,  206. 

Massacres  by  conquerors  in  reeent  times,  271. 

Mandslay  (H.),  inventor  of  the  slide-rest,  5. 

Maurices  (Rev.  F.)  hard  language  to  his  oppo- 
nents, 286 ;  absurdity  of  hu  defence  of  Creeds 
and  Articles,  ib. 

Meadows  (Mr.^  on  the  Chinese  rebellion,  270. 

Memoirs  (English  Political)  contrasted  with  French 
Memoirs,  185 ;  aid  in  the  study  of  Constitutional 
.Government,  ib. ;  nature  of  the  editorship  re- 
quired for  them,  187,  188 ;  demarcation  between 
periods,  189;  the  two  great  political  parties 
evenly  represented,  191 ;  memoirs  do  not  over- 
throw the  traditional  -estimate  of  public  men, 
192;  illustration  in  the  cases  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  Lord  Chatham,  192,  198;  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Pitt,  194 ;  Canning  an  excep- 
tion, ib. ;  how  the  rule  is  modified  in  the  case  of 
Fox,  194,  195 ;  duty  of  editors  of  political  me- 
moirs, 198 ;  its  violation  illnstratea  in  the  case 
of  Canning,  199;  of  Lord  Eldon,  ib. 

Miall  (Mr.)  and  the  Liberation  Society,  187.  See 
*  Bicentenary.' 

Mill's  (Dr)  '  Observations  on  Pantheistic  Princi- 
ple^'  251. 

Miollis'  (Bishop  of  Digne)  portrait  in  *Les  Mis4ra- 
bles,'  147. 

^Mis^rables  (Les),'  analysis  of  the  plot,  145;  beauti- 
ful description  of  Baptistine,  147 ;  repartees  of 
Monseigneur  Bienven«,  148 ;  description  of  Jean 
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Valjean,  150;  real  unity  of  the  work.  162; 
career  of  Fan  tine,  152-154 ;  '  Une  Temp6te  sous 
\m  Crdne,*  195;  conflict  between  Duty  and 
Danger  the  leading  idea  of  the  work,  .67  ;  eelf- 
sacrifice,  ib. ;  Marius,  159;  ^meu\e  of  June,  1832, 
140;  character  of  Louis  Philippe,  162.  See 
•Hugo(V.V 

Monk^s  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Dundee,  271. 

'  Moralia,'  origin  of  the  term  applied  to  Scriptural 
comnientAries,  $8. 

Morrison's  (Dr.)  Chinese  translation  of  the  Bible, 
errors  o^  266. 

Nankin  taken  by  ihe  Taepings,  270. 

Napier  (Right  iton.  J.)  on  the  staleness  and  plagia- 

•  rism  of  •  Essays  and  Reviews,'  249. 

Napoleon  at  Waterloo  described  by  Victor  Hugo, 
225 ;  reflections  of  that  author  on  his  downfall, 
228 ;  Napoleon's  ignoble  disappearance  at 
Waterloo,  233. 

Netherlands  adapted  for  concentrating  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  203. 

Newhaven,  remarkable  geology  of,  8^ 

Ney*s  movements  in  the  campaign  of  Waterloo  de- 
fended, 220. 

O. 

Opium  cultivation  in  CJhina,  281. 
Owling  (exportation  of  wool   or  sheep),   punish- 
ments for,  41. 

P. 

Palmersto^^s  (Lord)  poflcy  towards  the  Taepings, 
279. 

Parham.  Art-treasures  at,  88. 

Pearsairs  ^Professor)  *  Early  and  Midale  Ages  of 
England,'  49. 

Peel's  (Sir  R.)  reserve  with  the  Conservative  party 
on  the  Corn  Laws,  197. 

Pekin,  .rebel  march  towards,  272.  See  '  Tae- 
pings.' 

Percy's  (John,  M.D.)  'Metallurgy,'  1. 

Peter's  (St)  chair,  a  remarkable  relic,  21. 

Pet  worth,  artistic  treasures  of,  SO. 

Pitt's  private  life,  mistaken  impressions  respectitig, 
194. 

Plato's  Dialogues  by  Dr.  Whewell,  164;  review 
of  translations  of  Plato,  ib. ;  .Plato  a  dramatist 
and  poet  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  166 ;  criticism 
on  the  *  Lysis,'  ib. ;  age  of  Socrates  and  Plato, 
167;  truths  taught  by  Socrates,  168;  nature  of 
the  intellectual  revolution  accomplished  by  him, 
ib. ;  relation  of  Plato's  mind  to  that  of  Socrates, 
169 ;  three  elements  of  Platonic  philosophy,  ib. ; 
Plato  as  A  controversialist,  170 ;  Mr.  Grote's 
vindication  of  the  Sophists,  ib.;  Anti-sophist 
dialogues,  171;  Plato's  philosophy  not  merely  a 
specuiation,  but  a  life,  ib. ;  classification  {>ro- 
poaed  for  Plato's  dialogues  and  other  pieces,  ib. ; 
examination  of  {>articuUir  dialogues  with  a  view  to 
thecharacterisiics  of  Plato's  philosophy,  171-178; 
relation  between  Love,  Dialectic,  and  Teaching, 
174;  Plato  the  fi}et  of  philosophy,  175;  three 
mental  phenomena  in  the  act  of  Socratic  inquiry, 
ib. ;  examination  of  elendents  of  Plato's  philoso- 
phy, ib. ;  what  is  symbolised  as  Eros,  io- ;  dis- 
tinction between  Love  and  the  Object  of  Love, 
176 ;  progressive  iisoent  of  the  foul  to  the  Idea 
of  Beauty,  ib. ;  immortality  of  the  soul,  177  ; 
X6yos  and  u6os  defined,  ib. ;  meaning  of  the  Pla- 
tonic ISia,  ib.  ;  argument  of  the  Thecetetus,  177. 
178:  different  forms  of  the  Sophist,  179;  the 
ideal  Sophist,  ib. ;  use  of  the  word  (ro^iariis  by 
.^Escbjlus,  ib.;  Being,  Rest,  and  Motion,  180; 
Identity  and  Difference,  ib. ;  the  Philebua,  181 ; 
tripartite  division  of  the  soul,  ib. ;  Plato's  con- 


ception of  a  higher  astronomy,  182 ;  two  pro- 
blems proposed  to  himself  by  Plato,  ib. ;  revival 
of  Platonic  studies,  183;  its  influence  on  educa- 
tion and  literature,  188,  184. 

Platonism  (modern),  188;  effect  of  neo-Platonic 
philosopliy  on  Scholasticism  and  Superstition, 
lb. 

Poetry  (English),  effect  of  political  and  social  cir 
cumstances  on,  78 ;  change  inaugurated  by 
Dryden,  ib. ;  'French  School,'  79;  pseudo- 
classical  spIHt,  79,  80 ;  intellectual  revolution  in 
the  17th  century,  80;  defect  of  the  Elizabethan 
poets,  81 ;  key  to  the  reaction  which  occupied 
their  successors,  ib. ;  didnctic  style  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, 82 ;  Restoration  school,  ib. ;  worn  out  Ro- 
man classicalism,  83 ;  the  Georgian  literature,  84; 
course  of  poetry  from  1720,  86,  86 ;  Pope  and  his 
followers'  an  erroneous  expression,  86 ;  law  of 
subordination  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  ib. ;  di- 
dactic poets,  87  ;  characteri^ios  of  Thomson,  88; 
Dyer,  89 ;  Collins,  ib. ;  two  moods  of  the  mind 
in  regard  to  poetry,  ib. ;  Gray's  Ele^y  charac- 
terised, 90;  the  Wartone,  91 ;  opposite  tenden- 
cies of  poetry  in  the  earlier  and  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century,  92 ;  Ramsay  and  Gay,  ib. ;  lyrical  j 
narrativei,  id  ;  pause  in  poetry  after  1770,  43; 
Crabbe,  ib. ;  law  of  external  influences,  ib. ; 
charactensHVB  of  Cowper's  poetry,  94;  parallel 
between  Cowper  and  Bums,  94,  95. 
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of,  286. 

Politics  and  War,  genius  of,  contrasted,  220. 

Pope  not  the  founder  of  a  new  manner,  86. 

Poppy  cultivation  in  Belgium,  206. 

Postes  (E)  translation  of  Plato's  Philebus  charac- 
terised, 164. 

R. 

Railway  (Great  Western),  plan  of,  16;  the  mixed 

gouge,  ib  ;  remarkable  oridges  along  the  line, 

16;  Box  tunnel,  ib.;  methods  of  laying  down 

the  permanent  way,  ib. 
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Rapes  of  Sussex,  supposed  etymology,  84. 
Rebellion  of  1746,  compared  with  the  American 

civil  wor,  296. 
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man,  299 ;  its  probuble  fnte  in  the  Confederacy, 
ib. ;   t^Iaver\'  in  Brazil  and  Turkey,  ib. 

Slide-rest,  importance  of  the  invention,  5. 

Socrates,  nature  of  the  iiiiellectual  reTolution  ac- 
complished by,  168.     See  'Plato.' 

Southdown  bheep,  25,  26.  • 

Sophist,  the  ideal,  179. 

Sussex,  its  history  in  Saxon  tirf  es,  21  ;  characteris- 
tic features,  22  ;  distinguished  natives,  23;  eccle- 
eiological  specimens,  ib. ;  local  historians,  24 ; 
Sussex  mud,  24,  26  ;  Boeotian  element,  25  ; 
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IIastings.43,  44. 

Success,  Victor  Hugo's  eloquent  anathema  on,  149. 

Superstition,  effect  of  Platonism  on,  188. 


Tabu  (or  Taboo),  the  instrument  of  priestly  and 
regal  tyranny,  120,  121. 

Taeping*((jireat  Peace)  Rebellion,  nature  and  his- 
tory ot  the  movement,  268 ;  origin  of  the  rebel- 
lion,  265 :    career  of  Hung-siu-tsuen,  266,  266  ; 

*  Leang  Afah's  '  Good  Words  exhorting  the  Age,' 
266;  vicions  of  Hung-siu  tsuen,  266;  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Worshippeia  of  God,*  267 ;  Hung-siu- 
tsuen's  study  of  the  Sej-iptures  under  the  Rev. 
L  J.  Uobens,  ib. ;  destruction  of  idols,  ib. ;  ecs- 
tatic fits  of  the  '  God-wor»hippers,'  26'i ;  Hung- 
Biu-tsuen*8  study  of  military  tactics,  269;  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  outbreak,  ib. ;  organisation  of 
the  insurgent  army,  ib. ;  Hung-siu-tsuen  assumes 
the  title  of  Tien- Wang  (Heavenly  King),  ib. ; 
religious  doctrine  proclaimed  by  the  first  Err.pe- 
ror  of  the  Taeping  dynasty,  270 ;  *  Jesus,  the 
Celestial  Elder  Brother.'  ib. ;  taking  of  Nankin, 
ib. ;  20,000  men,  women,  and  children  massa- 
cred, z70,  271;  Tsing  (Imperial)  atrocities  even 
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272;  invitation  lo  Mr.  Roberts  the  Missionary, 
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ment of  foreign  commerce,  ib. ;  thrfats  to  de- 
stroy the  Tea-plant  if  opposed  by  the  European 
powers,  ib.;  Lord  Palmerston's  policy.  279;  re- 
Bpecwe  prospects  of  the  Tartai-s  and  Taepings, 
279,  280;  British  assistance  to  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment^  280. 

Tea-plant^  Chinese  threat  to  destroy  the.  278. 

Temple's  (Dr.)  Essay  traced  to  Leasing  and  Hegel, 
249 ;  parallel  passages  from  Dr.  Temple  and 
Hegel,  249,  260 ;  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  268. 

Tenoent's  (Sir  E.")  Tour  in  Belgium,  205. 

Teredo  navalis,  its  mode  of  working  employed  in. 
excavating  the  Thames  Tunnel.  9. 

Intmes  Tunnel,  inundations  described,  11,  12. 
See  'Brunei.' 

Thitrs'  account  of  Waterloo^  218;  refuUtion  of  hit 


statement  respecting  the  eagle  of  the  46th  Regi- 
ment, 227  ;  his  exaggeration  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, 228 ;  unjust  remarks  respecting  Blucher, 
230.     See  '  Waterloo.' 

Thomson's  Sen^pns,  characteristics  of,  88. 

*  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People,'  their  anomalous 
character,  236;  canonisation  of  doubts  about 
God's  tnith,  238.     See  *  Faith.' 

Tripolitza,  murder  of  bOOO  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren by  the  Greeks  at,  271. 

Trollope's  (Mr.)  observations  on  American  State 
Legislatures,  287. 
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Uniformity  (Act  of),  agitation  n gainst,  144.  See 
*  Bicentenary  'and  *  Church  Tests.' 

Unitarians'  strength  dii^proportionate  to  their  num- 
bed 140.  / 

University  education.  Dr.  Hook  on,  60. 


Volunteers,  numbers  and  cost  of,  69;  difference 
between  the  volunteers  and  those  of  1588  and 
1803,  61:  ^General  Geneau's  sarcasm  on  the 
French  National  Guard,  64;  connexion  between 
volunteers  and  fortifications,  66 ;  effect  of  the 
introduction  of  the  rifle,  ib  ;  narrow  viewofilie 
movement,  66  ;  classification  of  the  duties  of 
volunteer^  ib.  ;  coast  volunteers,  6 ;  aid  of  the 
volunteers  in  case  of  invasion,  72;  must  be  pre- 
pared to  remain  in  the  field,  72,  73 ;  garrison 
duty  performed  by  Melbourne  volunteers,  74; 
training  in  camp  advantageous,  ib. ;  review  on 
White  Hawk  Down,  ib.;  principal  mistHkeof  the 
day  n^t  made  by  a  volunteer,  76 ;  qualification 
of  a  volunteer  officer,  ib.;  question  of  Govern-  • 
ment  aill  examined,  'i  7. 
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W^alpofe's  Memoirs.  Whiggism  of  189. 

Wraxall  valuable  for  his  political  portraits,  189. 

Ward  (Plumer),  Diary  of,  190. 

Wars,  prbbable  effect  of  modem  military  science 
on,  66. 

Waterloo,  the  battle  described  by  Thiers  and  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  217;  mentioned  the  year  before  by 
Wellington  as  the  probable  scene  of  a  decisive 
battle,  219;  Munchnusenincidents  described  by 
French  historians,* 222  ;  the  conimemement  *of 
the  battle,  226  ;  Victor  Hugo's  description  of  the 
French  squadrons,  226,  227  ;  Napoleon's  account 

.  of  the  battle  in  the  *Moniteur,'  230^;  *  utile 
mensonge'  of  the  approach  of  Grouchy,  281  ; 
charge  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  281,  282  ;  their 
defeat,  282,  238 ;  Napoleon's  ignoble  disappear- 
ance, 283  ;  the  cause  of  the  French  hopelest 
from  the  first,  284.  * 

Wellington  (Duke  of)' not  surprised  and  outma- 
noeuvred at  Waterloo,  218;  his  Memorandumou 
the  Defence  of  the  Netherlands,  219  ;  anticipa- 
tion of  the  For6t  de  Soignies  as  the  probable 
scene  of  a  decisive  battle,  ib. ;  presence  at  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball,  221  ;  his  demea- 
nour at  Waterloo  described  by  Victor  lingo,  226. 

Weyer  (Van  de),  Belgian  commercial  treaty  with 
England  negotiated  by,  212. 

Wbewell's  (Dr.)  *  Plat*>nic  Dialogues,*  character- 
istics of,  166.    See  •Plato.' 

Whi^'  estrangement  from  the  Prince  Regent,  196. 

William  lll.'s  reign  '  our  nadir  in  works  of  imagin- 
ation,' 88.  « 

Williams  (Dr.),  misreprestntationt  of,  246.  See 
*  Essays  and  Reviews.' 
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Art.  I.  —  Memoirs  of  Sir  Marc  Isambard 
Brunei^  Civil  Engineer^  Vice-President  of 
the  Royal  Society^  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France^  dkc.  dbc.  By 
Richiird  Beamish,  F.R.S.    London,  1862. 

Thb  industry  of  England  owes  much  to 
the  foreigners  who  have  from  time  to  time 
become  settled  and  naturalised  amongst  us. 
Dr.  Percy  has  stated  in  his  *  Metallurgy'  * 
that  we  are  indebted  to  German  miners,  in- 
troduced into  England  by  the  wisdom  of 
Elizabeth,  for  the  early  development  of  our 
mineral  resources.  It  also  appears  that  the 
Dutch  were  our  principal  instructors  in  civil 
and  mechanical  engineering;  draining  ex- 
tensive marsh  and  fen  lands  along  the  east 
coast  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  erecting 
for  us  pumping-engines  and  mill-machinery 
of  various  kinds.  Many  of  the  Flemings, 
driven  from  their  own  country  by  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  sought  and 
found  an  asylum  in  England,  bringing  with 
them  their  skill  in  dyeing,  cloth-working, 
and  horticulture;  while  the  thousands  of 
French  ^rtizans  who  flocked  into  the  king- 
dom on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  introduced  the  arts 
of  manufacturing  in  glass,  silk,  velvet,  lace, 
and  cambric,  which  have  since  become  esta- 
blished branches  of  industry,  giving  employ- 
ment to  large  numbers  of  our  population. 


♦  *  Metallmgy,'  by  John  Per^y,  M.D.,  P.B.S.  Lon- 
^f  1861.  iQ  the  first  volome— all  that  has  yet 
won  published  of  this  important  work — Dr.  Percy 
giTes  a  full  and  scientiflo  accoant  of  metallurgical 
prooeBses  generally,  and  of  the  application  of  these 
^  oopper,  zIdc,  and  brasa  Every  page  of  it  affords 
proof  of  Dr.  Percy's  large  experience,  unwearied  re- 
J^h,  and  scrupulous  accuracy.  The  other  metals, 
M  tells  ua,  are  to  be  treated  in  a  second  volume. 
▼OL,  era.  1 


The  religious  persecutions  in  Belgium  and 
France  not  only  banished  from  those  coun- 
tries free  Protestant  thought,  but  at  the 
same  time  expelled  the  best  industrial  skill, 
and  England  eventually  obtained  the  benefit 
of  both.  Those  successive  additions  to  our 
population  of  men  of  independent  convic- 
tions, trained  in  the  arts  of  peace,  served 
to  enrich  our  blood  and  to  elevate  and 
strengthen  our  national  character.  Thus  it 
has  happened  that  the  love  of  political  and 
religious  liberty  which  we  have  cherished  as 
a  people,  and  the  asylum  which  we  have  in 
all  times  provided  for  free-minded  men  of 
other  lands,  have  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  development  of  that  extra- 
ordinary industrial  energy  which  so  pro- 
minently characterises  the  England  of  the 
present  day.  Our  mechanical  proficiency, 
however,  has  been  a  comparatively  recent 
growth.  Like  many  others  of  our  national 
qualities,  it  has  come  out  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly. But,  though  late  learners,  we 
have  been  so  apt  that  we  have  already  out- 
stripped our  teachers ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  branch  of  manufacture  in  which  we  have 
not  come  up  to,  if  indeed  we  have  not 
surpassed,  the  most  advanced  continental 
nations. 

The  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  towards 
the  end  of  last  century,  had  the  effect  of  giv- 
ing an  extraordinary  impetus  to  improve- 
ment, particularly,  in  various  branches  of  iron 
manufacture ;  and  we  began  to  export  mar 
chines,  engines,  and  ironwork  to  France, 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  whence 
we  had  before  imported  them.  Although 
this  great  invention  was  perfected  by  Watt, 
much  of  the  preliminary  investigation  in 
connection  with  the  subject  had  been  con-> 
ducted  by  eminent  Frendi  refugees :  as  by 
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Desaugliers,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
'  Course  of  Experimental  Philosophy,'  and 
by  Denis  Papin,  for  some  time  Curator  of 
the  Royal  Society,  whose  many  ingenious 
applications  of  steam-power  prove  him  to 
have  been  a  person  of  great  and  original 
ability.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  mese 
early  inventors  was  unquestionably  Thomas 
Savery — also  said  to  have  been  a  French  re- 
fugee, though  very  little  is  known  of  him 
personally  —  who  is  entitled  to  the  distin- 
guished merit  of  having  invented  and  con- 
structed the  first  working  steam-engine.  All 
these  men  paved  the  way  for  Watt,  who 
placed  the  copestone  on  the  work  of  which 
the  distinguished  Frenchmen  had  in  a  great 
measure  laid  the  foundations. 

Many  other  men  of  eminence,  descend- 
ants of  the  refugees,  might  be  named,  who 
have  from  time  to  time  added  greatly  to  our 
scicftitific  and  productive  resources.  Amongst 
names  which  incidentally  occur  to  us  are 
those  of  Dollond  the  optician,  and  Fourdrin- 
ier  the  inventor  of  the  paper-making  ma- 
chine. Passing  over  these,  we  come  to  the 
subject  of  the  present  article,  the  last  of  the 
great  Frenchmen  whom  England  is  proud 
to  claim  as  her  sons  by  adoption,  although 
France  may  claim  them  by  birth.  Driven 
from  his  own  country  by  political  revolu- 
tion, Brunei  took  refusje  first  in  America 
and  subsequently  in  England.  After  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  our  island  is  still  found 
offering  a  retreat  to  fugitives  alike  from  im- 
perial or  democratic  oppression;  where  they 
are  free  to  speak,  to  write,  to  labour,  and  to 
invent  in  perfect  security. 

Many  were  the  emigres  who  flocked  over 
to  England  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
French  Revolution  of  1789,  and  who  found 
temporary  refuge  from  the  troubles  of  their 
unhappy  country,  maintaining  themselves 
by  teaching,  by  the  practice  of  art,  and  by 
other  industrial  pursuits.  Of  these,  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  was  Marc  Isambard 
Brunei,  who  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
followed  the  profession  of  an  engineer,  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  son  as  illustrious  as  him- 
self,—  Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei,  the  en- 
gineer of  the  Great  Western  and  other 
railways,  the  designer  of  the  Great  Eastern 
steam-ship,  and  the  architect  of  many  im- 
portant public  works. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  in  the  true  history 
of  every  life,  if  it  could  be  discovered,  a 
trace  of  the  quality  which  is  commonly  call- 
ed romance.  Nor  was  this  element  by  any 
means  wanting  in  the  life  of  the  elder  Bru- 
nei, especially  in  its  earlier  stages.  Mr. 
Beamish,  his  friend  and  pupil,  has  been  at 
the  pains  to  embody  the  events  of  Brunei's 
chequered  career  in  the  interesting  narrative 


now  before  us,  from  which  a  very  complete 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  illustrious  en- 
gineer's life  and  labours. 

Marc  Isambard  Brunei  was  bom  on  the 
25th  of  April,  1769,  at  the  little  Village  of 
Hacqueyille,  in  Normandy.  Hie  place  is 
situated  among  *  the  vasty  fields  of  France,' 
— in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  bald,  mono- 
tonous plains  of  corn-land,  with  scarcely  a 
hedge  or  tree  within  sight,  the  frequent  re- 
petition of  which  makes  one  wonder  how  the 
country  ever  came  to  be  called,  even  by  its 
natives,  *  la  belle  France.'  Brunei's  father 
was  a  respectable  agriculturist,  of  narrow 
means  but  ancient  family,  holding  the  here- 
ditary oflfice  of  Maltre  des  Postes  of  the 
district.  And  thus  it  happened  that  the 
Brunels  naturally  came  to  be  royalists  when 
the  revolutionary  period  arrived,  their  io- 
heritance  being  at  stake. 

Marc  Isambard  was  the  second  of  tvo 
sons,  and  was  early  intended  for  the  priest- 
hood. When  eight  years  old  he  was  sent  to 
school  at  the  College  of  Gisors,  where  be 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  learning. 
But  even  at  that  early  age  the  instinct  of 
construction  was  strong  within  him.  He 
was  much  fonder  of  the  village  carpenter's 
shop  than  of  school ;  and  coaxing,  entreaty, 
and  punishment  alike  failed  in  making  a 
hopeful  scholar  of  him.  His  father  tried 
solitary  confinement,  shutting  him  up  in  a 
room  with  some  grim  family  portraits.  The 
eyes  of  one  of  these  seemed  to  follow  the 
boy  round  the  room,  so  that,  unable  to  en- 
dure it  longer,  he  set  a  table  against  the 
wall,  mounted  it,  and  cut  the  eyes  out.  All 
repression  proved  vain.  The  son's  instinct 
was  truer  than  the  father's  judgment.  He 
continued  to  spend  in  the  carpenter's  sh'»p 
the  hours  he  could  spare  from  his  tasks  acd 
his  school.  He  drew  faces  and  plans,  and 
learnt  to  handle  tools,  until  his  father  was 
almost  in  despair. 

At  eleven,  young  Brunei  was  sent  to 
the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  St.  Nicaise  at 
Rouen,  his  father  still  hoping  to  secure  him 
for  the  church.  But  the  bov  carried  his 
strong  love  of  mechanics  with  him.  It  is 
said  that,  one  day,  seeing  a  new  tool  exhibit- 
ed in  a  cutler's  window,  he  coveted  it  so 
much  that  he  pawned  his  hat  to  possess  it. 
One  advantage  which  he  derived  from  the 
school  at  St.  Nicaise  was  the  instruction  in 
drawing  which  he  there  obtained  under  a 
competent  master.  In  his  play  hours  be 
took  delight  in  watching  the  ships  along  the 
quay,  and  one  day  his  curiosity  was  excited 
by  the  sight  of  some  large  iron-castings  just 
landed  from  an  English  ship.  W^ hat  were 
they?  How  had  they  been  made?  Where 
had  they  comq^^^^^y^lsj^^p^nquiries 
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were  soon  answered.  They  were  parts  of 
a  fire-engine,  intended  for  the  great  Paris 
Waterworks ;  the  engine  was  to  pump 
water  by  the  power  of  steam ;  and  the  cast- 
ings ha^  been  made  in  England,  whence 
they  had  just  arrived.  ^  England !'  exclaim- 
ed the  boy ;  *  ah !  when  1  am  a  man,  I  will 
go  and  see  the  country  where  such  grand 
machines  are  made.' 

Returned  home,  he  proceeded  with  his  me- 
chanical recreations,  iimongst  other  things 
making  musical  instruments  of  different 
sorts.  It  is  even  said  that  he  then  invented 
B  nightcap-making  machine,  which  is  still 
used  by  the  peasantry  in  that  part  of  Nor- 
mandy. The  father,  seeing  his  son  engross- 
ed by  such  pursuits,  at  length  lost  all  hope 
of  his  succeeding  to  the  parochial  cure  for 
which  he  had  destined  him.  *  Ah,  mon  cher 
Isambard,'  said  he,  ^  si  tu  prends  ce  parti-1^ 
tu  vegeteras  toute  ta  vie.'  At  length  it  was 
determined  that  young  Brunei  should  quali- 
fy himself  to  enter  the  navy.  He  returned 
to  Rouen  to  study  with  that  object  and  in 
1786,  at  seventeen,  he  was  nominated  to  a 
royal  corvette  as  *  voluntaire  d'honneur.' 
While  serving  in  that  rank  he  continued  his 
mechanical  pursuits;  and,  amongst  other 
instruments,  he  then  made  a  quadrant  in 
ebony,  which  was  so  accurately  constructed, 
that  during  his  connexion  with  the  navy  he 
required  to  use  no  other. 

His  ship  having  been  paid  off  in  1792, 
Brunei  went  to  Paris  in  search  of  further 
employment.  But  the  revolution,  which  was 
in  ftill  career,  rendered  that  city  a  very  un- 
safe place  for  so  outspoken  a  royalist  as 
Brunei.  With  the  incautiousness  of  youth, 
he  avowed  and  defended  his  opinions  in  the 
hearing  of  many  bystanders,  on  the  very 
day  that  sentence  was  pronounced  upon 
Louis  XVI.  Afterwards,  in  an  angry  con- 
tention with  some  ultra- republicans  in  a 
cafe,  he  called  to  his  dog,  '  Viena,  citoyen!' 
Scowling  looks  were  turned  upon  him  from 
all  sides;  and  he  used  afterwards  to  say  that 
his  imprudence  on  the  occasion  had  nearly 
cost  him  his  life.  But  the  equally  rash  re- 
mark of  another  of  the  party  having  for  the 
moment  diverted  attention  from  himself,  he 
seized  the  opportunity  of  escaping  by  a  back- 
door, and  fled  from  raris  early  next  morn- 
ing. The  king  was  beheaded ;  and  a  thrill 
of  horror  passed  through  every  loyalist 
heart  At  Hacqueville,  Brunei  felt  he  was 
not  safe  in  his  father's  house.  He  took 
shelter  for  a  time  with  M.  Carpentier,  the 
American  Consul  at  Rouen,  and  it  was  under 
his  roof  that  he  first  met  the  young  English 
lady  who,  after  many  trials  and  vicissitudes, 
eventually  became  his  wife. 

Sophia  Kingdom  was  then  but  sixteen 


years  old, — ^beautifbl  amiable,  and  accom- 
plished. She  was  a  native  of  Plymouth, 
whence  she  had  been  sent  by  her  friends  to 
Rouen,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  her 
knowledge  of  French ;  and  she  was  residing 
at  the  Uarpentiers'  with  that  object.  She 
had  scarcely  been  a  year  in  the  country 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out  at  Paris, 
and  the  mob  in  the  provincial  towns  made 
haste  to  imitate,  where  they  had  not  already 
anticipated,  the  barbarities  of  the  capital. 
Two  young  ladies  at  Rouen  were  overheard 
playmg  a  loyalist  air  on  their  pianoforte, 
when  the  cry  *  A  la  lanterne !'  was  raised, 
and  they  were  dragged  into  the  streets  and 
murdered.  It  was  clear  that  Rouen  was  no 
safe  place  for  foreigners,  and  Miss  Kingdom,* 
like  many  others,  prepared  to  leave  it.  She 
proposed  to  accompany  a  family  about  to 
set  out  for  the  West  Indies,  and  who  wei'e 
willing  to  take  her  under  their  protection ; 
but  an  illness  with  which  she  suddenly  be- 
came seized  prevented  her  from  accompany 
ing  them,  and  she  remained  with  M.  Car- 
pentier to  participate  in  the  dangers  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  Keign  of  Terror. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Brunei  arrived 
at  the  house  of  his  relative,  when  an  attach- 
ment of  the  purest  and  strongest  kind  at 
once  sprang  up  between  him  and  Mjss  King- 
dom. The  seclusion  in  which  they  were 
compelled  to  Jive  furnished  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  its  cultivation;  and  the  perils  of 
their  situation  not  improbably  served  to 
quicken  their  mutual  sympathy,  and  make 
them  all  the  more  dear  to  each  other. 

An  outbreak  of  the  mob  took  place.  The 
royalists  in  vain  endeavoured  to  meet  it  by 
resistance;  they  were  overpowered  by  the 
sans  culottes,  and  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  place  barricaded  themselves  within 
doors.  Meanwhile  a  column  of  the  revolu- 
tionists was  on  the  march  from  Brittany 
and  Normandy  to  Paris  by  way  of  Rouen. 
It  was  feared  that  the  opportunity  would  be 
taken  by  the  mob  of  wreaking  vengeance 
on  such  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  place 
as  had  taken  part  in  the  recent  proceedings ;. 
and  as  Brunei  was  one  of  these,  he  felt  that 
his  life  was  in  peril,  and  he  determined  to 
fly.  M.  Carpentier  advised  him  to  take 
ship  for  the  United  States ;  and  he  procured, 
though  with  difliculty,  the  requisite  pass- 
port In  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  the 
passport  was  left  behind ;  and  it  was  only* 
when  Brunei  found  himself  on  board  the 
American  ship  ' Liberty'  that  he  discovered 
his  loss.  His  ready  ingenuity  and  presence 
of  mind  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  difli. 
culty.  Procuring  the  loan  of  a  fellow-pas- 
senger's passport,  he  copied  it  with  so  much 
accuracy  that,  on  its  examination  by  the 
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captain  of  the  republican  frigate,  by  whom 
the  '  Liberty '  was  oyerbauled,  Brunei's  for- 
gery passed  muster,  and  be  was  allowed 
to  proceed.  He  landed  at  New  York  in 
safety  on  the  6th  September,  1793. 

Sophia  Kingdom,  whom  he  was  forced «to 
leave  behind,  was  not  so  fortunate.  When 
it  became  known  that  England  had  entered 
into  a  coalition  with  the  continental  powers, 
English  subjects  on  French  soil,  of  all  ages 
and  of  both  sexes,  were  at  once  seized  and 
imprisoned.  Miss  Kingdom,  as  the  inmate 
of  a  Royalist  family,  was  doubly  obnoxious 
to  the  Keyolutionary  authorities,  and  sbe 
was  among  the  first  captives.  But  as  the 
ordinary  gaols  were  already  filled  to  over- 
flowing, a  convent  was  appropriated  to 
receive  the  overplus;  and  thither  sbe  was 
sent  with  many  other  prisoners,  Frendi  and 
English.  Sbe  lay  confined  there  for  nearly 
eight  months,  enduring  much  suffering  and 
privation.  Her  bed  was  of  boards,  with  a 
billet  of  wood  for  a  pillow ;  her  principal 
food  was  coarse  black  bread,  mixed  with 
straw;  and  her  condition,  especially  during 
the  early  part  of  her  confinement,  was 
miserable  in  the  extreme.  The  sympathy 
of  her  companions  was  her  only  relief;  and 
the  gaoler's  wife,  taking  pity  on  the  friend- 
less English  girl,  contributed,  with  the  kind 
help  of  the  nuns  who  were  permitted  to 
visit  the  prison,  to  render  her  captivity  less 
intolerable  than  it  otherwise  must  have  been. 
Often  during  her  imprisonment  did  she  hear 
the  death-roll  called,  and  see  companions 
whom  she  had  learned  to  love  borne  off  to 
the  guillotine,  until,  hope  having  become 
extinct,  she  became  almost  weary  of  life, 
and  longed  for  the  release  of  death.  But 
the  Reign  of  Terror  drew  to  an  end ;  and 
one  morning  in  July,  1794,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  prisoners,  the  convent  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  they  were  declared  free  to 
depart  wherever  they  would.  Obtaining  a 
passport,  Sophia  Kingdom  in  a  few  weeks 
after  took  her  leave  of  Rouen,  and  returned 
to  her  friends  in  England,  who  had  already 
given  her  up  for  lost 

We  return  to  the  history  of  Brunei  him- 
self, with  whom  she  was  eventually  to  be 
united.  After  a  short  stay  in  New  York, 
straitened  in  means,  he  contrived  to  make 
his  way  to  Albany,  where  two  of  his  fellow- 
passengers  by  the  American  ship  had  pro- 
ceeded, for  the  purpose  of^  organizing  on  the 
part  of  a  French  Company  the  survey  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  along  th^  course  of  the 
Black  River,  near  Lake  Ontario.  Brunei's 
services  were  accepted  as  assistant-surveyor, 
and,  accompanied  by  four  Indians,  the  three 
Frenchmen  proceeded  upon  their  arduous 
but  interesting  expedition.     The  country 


was  wild  and  uncleared,  and  the  only  in- 
habitants Brunei  encountered  during  tbe 
survey  were  Indians,  by  some  of  whom  be 
was  long  remembered.  In  the  intervals  of 
his  labours  he  made  occasional  visits  to  New 
York,  and  it  was  there  that  the  plan  of  hk 
block-machinery  first  occurred  to  him.  He 
carried  the  idea  back  with  him  into  tbe 
woods,  where  it  often  mingled  with  bis 
thoughts  of  Sophia  Kingdom  far  off  in  Eng- 
land. *  My  first  thought  of  the  block-ma- 
chinery,' he  once  said,  'was  at  a  dinner- 
party at  Major-General  Hamilton's  in  New 
York ;  my  second,  under  an  American  tree, 
when,  one  day  that  I  was  carving  letters  on 
its  bark,  the  turn  of  one  of  tbem  reminded 
me  of  it,  and  I  thought,  "Ah  !  my  block! 
so  it  must  be !"  And  what,  do  you  think, 
were  the  letters  I  was  cutting  1  Of  course 
none  other  than  S.  K. !' 

By  this  time  be  had  heard  of  Miss  King- 
dom's escape  from  prison,  and  wrote  to  her 
in  England,  enclosing  a  bright  little  auto- 
graph miniature  of  himself —  for,  amongst 
his  various  accomplishments,  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent miniature-painter — ^which  she  lov- 
ingly preserved.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  a 
powerful  magnet  was  at  work,  directing  bis 
thoughts  to  England,  and  slowly  drawing 
him  thither.  But  his  means  were  as  yet 
extremely  limited,  and  some  time  must 
necessarily  elapse  before  he  could-  depart 
from  the  American  shores.  He  even  seems 
to  have  had  before  him  the  prospect  of  cer- 
tain success  in  America,  if  he  could  have 
freed  himself  from  the  affection  which  gov- 
erned him.  Among  his  labours  in  tbe 
United  States  may  be  mentioned  his  survey 
of  a  canal  projected  to  unite  the  Hudson 
with  Lake  Champlun.  He  also  promul- 
gated various  plans  for  improving  the  dstI- 
gation  of  rivers,  and  freeing  their  channels 
from  rocks  and  imbedded  trees.  He  de- 
signed several  public  buildings,  one  of  bis 
most  ambitious  plans  being  that  for  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  whidi  was  rejected 
as  too  costly.  He  was  more  sucoessfiil 
with  his  design  of  the  Park  Theatre  at  New 
York,  which  was  accepted,  and  the  building 
was  erected,  Brunei  afterwards  lending  bis 
aid  in  contrivmg  some  of  the  scenic  arrange- 
ments of  the  house.  He  was  next  appointed 
chief  engineer  for  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
which  capacity  he  superintended  the  ereotioD 
of  a  cannon  foundry,  where  he  introduced 
many  novel  and  ingenious  contrivances  for 
casting  and  boring  guns.  He  also  supplied 
desiflns  for  improving  the  fortifications  of 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  by  the  erection  of 
works  at  Staten  Island  and  Long  Island.  It 
is,  however,  stated  by  his  biographer  that 
Brunei  was  nofcj j^^  t|^^tS^JDg¥<i  ^^  *»^ 
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work  ;  and  be  accordingly  felt  but  little  in- 
ducement to  remain  in  the  country.  He 
finally  left  New  York  in  January,  1799,  and 
landed  at  Falmonth  in  the  following  March. 
There  he  again  met  Sophia  Kingdom,  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  him  during  his  six 
long  years  of  exile;  and  the  pair  were  shortly 
after  unijied  for  life. 

Some  might  consider  marriage,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  have  been  a  bold,  perhaps 
an  imprudent  step;  for  neither  possessed 
any  great  store  of  means  for  future  house- 
keeping. Both,  however,  had  full  £iith  in 
each  other,  whilst  Brunei  had  in  him  plenty 
of  inventive  industry,  and  boundless  capa- 
city for  work.  Indeed  he  had  brought  many 
of  his  inventions  to  England  with  him, 
which  he  proceeded  to  bring  out.  The  first 
was  for  a  duplicate  writing  and  drawing 
machine,  which  he  patented.  The  next  was 
a  machine  for  twisting  cotton  thread  and 
forming  it  into  balls ;  but  neglecting  to  pro- 
tect this  by  a  patent  —  perhaps  unable  to 
command  the  requisite  means  of  doing  so-— 
Brunei  derived  no  benefit  from  the  inven- 
tion, though  it  was  generally  adopted  by 
the  thread  manufacturers.  His  next  patent 
was  of  a  machine  for  '  trimmings  and  bor- 
ders for  muslins,  lawns,  and  cambrics,' 
which  originated  in  the  suggestion  of  a  lady 
friend  that  he  should  invent  a  means  of 
relieving  seamstresses  from  the  wearisome 
employment  of  hemming  and  stitching. 
This  machine,  however,  did  not  come  into 
use ;  and  it  has  been  thrown  into  Uie  shade 
by  the  numerous  sewing-machines  which 
have  recently  been  invented.  The  con- 
trivance of  such  a  process  by  Brunei,  how- 
ever, at  so  early  a  period  affords  an  indica- 
tion of  his  readiness  to  turn  his  inventive 
faculty  to  account  in  any  direction  that  pre- 
sented itself.  Another  of  his  contrivances, 
ingenious  though  useless,  was  a  machine  to 
enable  feeble-handed  card-players  to  shuffle 
a  pack  of  cards  by  merely  putting  them 
into  a  box  and  turning  a  handle. 

His  fomous  block-machinery  formed  the 
subject  of  his  next  patent,  and  the  result 
was  of  a  more  useful  and  profitable  cha- 
racter* The  number  of  blocks  or  pulleys 
employed  in  the  rigging  of  ships,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  and  lowering  the  sails, 
masts,  and  yards,  was  then  so  great,  that 
they  formed  the  subject  of  an  important 
branch  of  manufacture.  An  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  number  required  for  the 
Royal  navy  alone,  from  the  fact  that  a  ship 
of  74  guns  required  to  be  provided  with  no 
fewer  than  1400  blocks  of  various  sizes. 
The  sheaved  blocks  used  for  the  running 
rigging  consisted  of  the  shell,  within  which 
one  or  more  sheaves  reVolved,  and  the  pins 


which  fastened  the  sheaves  to  the  shell. 
The  fi&brication  of  these  articles,  though 
apparently  simple,  was  in  reality  attended 
with  much  difficulty.  Every  part  had  to 
be  fashioned  with  great  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision to  ensure  the  easy  working  of  the 
block  when  put  together,  as  any  hitch  in  the 
process  of  raising  or  lowering  the  sails 
might,  on  certain  emergencies,  lead  to  the 
most  serious  disaster.  Indeed,  it  became 
clear  that  hand-work  was  not  to  be  relied  on 
in  manufacturing  these  articles,  and  efforts 
were  early  ihade  to  produce  them  by  means 
of  mechanism  of  the  most  perfect  kind  that 
could  be  devised.  In  1781  Mr,  Taylor,  of 
Southampton,  set  up  a  large  establishment 
on  the  river  Itchen  for  their  manufacture, 
after  a  patent  of  his  own ;  and  on  the  ex- 
piry of  his  contract  the  Government  deter- 
mined to  establish  works  of  their  own  in 
Portsmouth  Dockyard,  for  the  purpose  at 
the  same  time  of  securing  greater  economy 
and  of  being  independent  of  individual 
makers  in  the  supply  of  an  article  of  such 
importance  in  the  equipment  of  ships. 

The  circumstance  of  Mrs.  Brunei's  bro- 
ther being  Under-Secretary  to  the  Navy 
Board,  probably  led  Brunei  in  the  first 
place  to  make  offer  of  his  invention  to  the 
Admiralty.  We  have*seen  that  the  subject 
had  occupied  his  attention  while  in  America; 
but  much  remained  to  be  done  before  his 
plans  could  be  carried  into  practical  effect. 
He  had  the  idea  formed  in  his  mmd  of  how 
the  thing  was  to  be  done;  but  there  is 
usually  a  wide  interval  between  the  first 
conception  of  an  invention  and  its  practical 
realisation.  Brunei,  though  possessing  a 
good  knowledge  of  mechanism,  and  capable 
of  mastering  the  intricacies  of  any  ma- 
chine, was  not  himself  a  practical  mechanic ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  but  for  the  help  of 
one  possessing  this  qualification,  his  inven- 
tion would  have  borne  no  practical  fruits. 
At  this  stage  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
introduced  to  the  late  Henry  Maudslay, 
inventor  of  the  slide-rest,  by  which  the 
whole  conditions  of  practical  mechanism 
have  in  our  time  become  completely  revo- 
lutionised. Maudslay  then  carried  on  his 
works  in  Margaret-street,  Cavendish-square, 
where  Brunei  first  called  upon  him.  He 
brought  first  a  drawmg  of  one  little  piece 
of  the  proposed  machine,  and  then  another, 
until  at  the  third  visit  Maudslay  exclaimed, 
on  looking  at  the  drawing,  *  Ah !  I  see  what 
you  are  thinking  of;  vou  want  machinery 
for  making  blocks.*  At  this  Brunei  became 
more  communicative,  and  explained  his 
intentions  to  the  mechanic,  who  proceeded 
to  work  out  the  inventor's  concepticma  and 
embody  them  in  a  practical  machinciD 
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In  1801  Brunei  had  his  working  model 
ready  for  inspection  by  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  the  whole  subject  was  referred 
for  inquiry  and  report  to  Sir  Samuel  Ben- 
tham,  who  then  filled  the  office  of  Inspector- 
General  of  Naval  Works.  Sir  Samuel  had 
himself  applied  his  mind  for  many  years 
to  the  invention  of  machinery  for  working 
in  wood  —  such  as  sawing -machines,  plan- 
ing-machines,  and  also  block-making  ma- 
chines. Thus  the  specification  of  one  of  his 
patents,  taken  out  in  1793,  clearly  describes 
a  machine  for  shaping  the  shells  of  the 
blocks,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  after- 
wards specified  by  Brun^.*  Bentham  had 
even  proceeded  with  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  making  blocks  at 
Portsmouth,  the  necessary  steam-engine 
being  already  provided;  but  on  Brunei's 
model  being  shown  him,  with  a  singular 
degree  of  candour  and  generosity  he  at  once 
admitted  its  superiority  and  promised  to 
recommend  its  adoption  by  the  Admiralty. 
This  he  accordingly  did,  and  Brunei  was 
authorised  to  proceed  with  the  construction 
of  the  requisite  machinery.  This  occupied 
nearly  six  years,  and  the  manufacture  of 
blocks  by  the  new  process  Wgan  in  Sep- 
tember, 1808.  It  yas  a  long  time  for  Bru- 
nei to  wait  for  his  reward,  and  he  was  put 
to  much  expense  in  the  interval.  The  re- 
sult of  the  improved  machinery  was,  how- 
ever, very  satisfactory.  The  blocks  were 
better  made,  supplied  with  much  greater 
rapidity,  and  executed  at  a  greatly  reduced 
cost.  It  was  found  that  ten  men,  by  the 
new  machinerv,  could  perform  the  work 
which  before  had  required  a  hundred  and 
ten  men  to  execute,  and  that  it  could  turn 
out  in  a  year  not  fewer  than  160,000  blocks 
of  various  kinds  and  sizes,  worth  54,000/. 

The  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  Brunei 
was  also  referred  to  Sir  Samuel  Bentham, 
who  advised  that  the  savings  of  only  one 
year's  manufacture  should  be  paid  him; 
and,  after  careful  inquiry,  the  amount  cal- 
culated on  this  basis  was  17,663/.  Ben- 
tham himself  testified  to  the  honesty  of  the 
accounta  rendered  by  Brunei,  as  appears  by 
the  following  passage  in  his  journal  of  the 
ISth  March,  1810:  — •  At  work  all  day  on 
Brunei's  accounts;  find  that  he  has  made 
therti  out  with  every  appearance  of  the 
fiiirest,  most  honourable  intentions ;  he  has 
given  lumping  sums  against  himself,  but 

*  It  is  true  the  block-machiDeiy  as  erected  does 
not  oorreapoDd  with  that  described  in  Bentham's 
specification ;  but  neither  does  it  resemble  that  de- 
scribed in  Bruners ;  and  this  shows  how  ranch  Bru- 
nei owed  to  MaudjBlaj  in  carrying  his  designs  into 
practioal  execution. 


has  taken  no  advantage  without  stalnig  it'* 
The  amount  awarded  was  paid  to  Brunei  at 
different  times,  and  in  addition  a  grant  of 
5000/.  was  afterwards  made  by  the  Govera- 
ment  to  the  engineer  at  a  period  when  be 
was  labouring  under  serious  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties. But  as  the  annual  saving  to  the 
nation  by  the  adoption  of  the  block-making 
machinery  continued  to  increase,  and  ex- 
ceeded in  each  year  the  whole  amount  paid 
to  him,  the  reward  must  be  regarded  as 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  value  of  Bru- 
nei's services  in  perfecting  his  invention  and 
placing  it  at  the  service  of  the  nation. 

During  the  time  that  the  block-machinery 
was  in  progress,  Brunei  was  busy  with  vari- 
ous other  schemes,  in  the  midst  of  which 
his  only  son  was  born  at  Portsmouth  on  the 
9th  of  April,  1806.  The  father  continued 
to  direct  nis  attention  principally  to  wood- 
working machinery,  taking  out  patents  for 
sawing  timber,  for  cutting  veneers,  and  for 
other  improvements  in  saw-mills.  He  sup- 
plied the.  Government  with  designs  for  a 
saw-mill  for  the  Ordnance  department  at 
Woolwich,  and  afterwards  planned  and  su- 
perintended the  erection  of  the  extensive 
machinery  for  sawing  and  dressing  timber 
in  the  ship-building  yard  at  Chatham.  Be. 
sides  designing  works  for  others,  he  also 
designed  them  for  himself,  and  diverged 
from  the  business  of  an  engineer  to  enter 
on  that  of  a  manufacturer.  He  started  two 
concerns  about  this  time  —  one  an  establish- 
ment for  manufacturing  shoes  by  machinery, 
and  another  for  sawing  timber  on  a  large 
scale  ;  but  both  proved  unfortunate :  for  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  with  all  his  clever- 
ness, Brunei  did  not  possess  the  commerdal 
faculty.  Inventors  are  not  always  the  best 
manufacturers,  and  it  is  possible  that  their 
very  inventiveness  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  exercising  that  plodding  application 
and  persistency  which  are  so  necessary  to 
success  in  business ;  just  as  the  thorough- 
bred steed  is  found  to  draw  a  loaded  wag- 
gon far  less  efiectively  than  the  humble  but 
hard-working  cart-horse. 

Brunei's  biographer  alleges  that  he  in- 
vented his  boot  and  shoe  machine  from  a 
patriotic  motive,  namely,  to  supply  our 
soldiers  with  those  articles  '  independent  of 
the  shoemaker's  wax  and  thread,  and  the 
contractor's  cupidity  and  knavery.'  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  Brunei  tried  hard 
to  secure  a  large  Government  contract  for 
his  boots  and  shoes.  He  took  care,  in  the 
first  place,  to  secure  a  patent  for  the  machin- 
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ery,  by  means  of  which  the  upper  leathers 
were  to  be  fiistened  to  the  soles  by  '  metallic 
pins  or  nails.'  The  machinery  was,  no  doubt, 
very  ingenious ;  but,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Beamish's  assertion  that '  the  superiority  of 
the  shoes,  as  r^arded  durability,  finish,  and 
cheapness,  was  unexampled,'  we  must  take 
leave'to  express  a  doubt  whether  they  were 
at  all  equal  to  shoes  made  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  If  they  had  been  really  superior, 
no  Government  opposition  could  possibly 
have  prevented  a  general  demand  for  the 
article.  Mr.  Beamish  says,  *  A  largo  order 
was  issued  by  the  Government,  which  was 
completed  within  the  time  stipulated;  but 
unfortunately  for  Brunei,  when  everything 
was  in  full  activity,  and  the  workmen  had 
become  familiar  with  their  work,  the  war 
had  come  to  an  unlooked-for  termination ; 
the  Government  no  longer  required  the  aid 
of  the  shoe-machinery  ;  while  Brunei,  rely- 
ing too  implicitly  on  the  moral  obligation 
by  which  he  believed  the  Government  to  be 
bound,  continued  to  incur  the  heavy  liabili- 
ties connected  with  the  manufactory  in  full 
operation.  The  consequences  were  serious. 
A  large  stock  of  shoes,  for  which  there 
could  be  no  demand,  was  accumulated,  and 
financial  difficulties  arose  from  which  Bru- 
nei was  unable  to  emancipate' himself.' 

It  is  always  easy  for  over-sanguine  pro- 
jectors to  lay  the  blame  on  Government. 
It  U  clear  that  the  Government,  in  this  case, 
were  under  no  moral  or  other  obligations  to 
take  shoes  which  they  did  not  need.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  order  actually  given  was 
completed,  and  that  the  shoes  delivered  to 
order  were  paid  for,  and  Brunei's  business 
was  either  to  look  for  a  market  elsewhere 
for  his  superior  shoes,  or  to  stop  their  pro- 
duction. If  he  went  on  manufacturing  shoes 
which  nobody  would  buy,  that  was  his  own 
fault,  and  not  the  fiiult  of  'the  Govern- 
ment.* But  the  shoes  were  probably  infe- 
rior to  hand-made  shoes,  otherwise  they 
would  have  driven  the  latter  out  of  the 
market.  Bmners  patent  has  long  since  ex- 
pired, and  his  invention  is  now  free  to  any 
capitalist  who  may  choose  to  take  it  up. 
But  it  is  known  to  have  been  a  failure ;  and 
other  shoemaking  machines,  which  have 
been  invented  as  improvements  upon  it, 
have  failed  like  it.  The  last  speculation  of 
the  kind  was  wound  up  but  the  other  day  in 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 

The  Battersea  Saw-Mills  were  started  in 
1808,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  man 
of  business  would  probably  have  succeeded. 
But  Brunei  left  the  pecuniary  arrangements 
to  partners  incompetent  to  manage  them, 
and  the  concern  fell  into  inextricable  confu- 
The    calamities  of  the  firm   were 


sion. 


brought  to  a  climax  by  a  fire  which  broke 
out  upon  the  premises  in  1814,  and  destroy- 
ed the  greater  part  in  two  hours.  Only  the 
right  wing  of  the  building,  containing  the 
steam-engine,  was  saved.  Brunei  imme- 
diately sought  for  means  to  repair  the  loss, 
and  the  premises  were  partly  rebuilt ;  but 
his  capital  had  been  destroyed,  and  he  had 
besides  incurred  heavy  debts.  He  sub- 
mitted his  affairs  to  a  City  banker,  who  pro- 
nounced the  accounts  prepared  for  him  to 
be  *a  most  extraordinary  jumble.'  It  ap- 
peared that  Brunei  had  been  in  the  practice 
of  allowing  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  on 
the  prices  of  the  work  done  at  Battersea, — a 
circumstance  which  the  banker  held  to  be  a 
striking  proof  of  the  great  depreciation  in 
the  credit  of  the  concern.  Mr.  Brunei  next 
resorted  to  the  lawyers,  who  appeared  only 
to  increase  his  embarrassments.  His  City 
friend  wrote  to  him,  '  If  you  have  ever  been 
ill  in  your  life,  and  depended  on  medical 
advice,  fall  down  on  your  knees,  and  bless 
God  that  you  had  fewer  doctors  than  you 
had  lawyers  about  you.  If  that  had  not 
been  the  case,  you  might  have  been  making 
sawmills  on  the  other  side  of  the  Styx,  or 
inventing  a  steamboat  for  old  Charon.' 

The  crisis  in  Brunei's  affairs  was  close  at 
hand ;  in  May,  1821,  he  was  imprisoned  for% 
debt.  Writing  from  the  King's  Bench  Pris- 
on in  July  to  his  friend  Lord  Spencer,  he 
said, '  I  have  now  been  in  this  distressed  sit- 
uation ten  weeks.  I  summoned  as  much 
fortitude  as  possible  to  support  the  misfor- 
tune, but  I  find  I  can  no  longer  bear  up 
against  what  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  must 
appear  a  disgrace.'  An  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Government  on  his  behalf,  and  a 
grant  of  5000/.  was  made  to  him,  in  con- 
sideration principally  of  the  savings  which 
continued  to  be  effected  by  the  use  of  his 
block-machinery.  He  was  thus  enabled,  soon 
after  he  had  written  to  Lord  Spencer,  to  re- 
turn to  the  exercise  of  his  calling. 

The  numerous  inventions  which  Brunei 
continued  to  make  and  to  patent,  afibrd  abun- 
dant evidence  of  bis  ingenuity  and  his  in- 
dustry. Indeed,  invention  seems  to  have 
been  the  normal  state  of  his  mind  ;  it  em- 
braced a  very  wide  field,  taking  in  such  dif- 
ferent Subjects  as  stocking-knitting  machines 
and  steam-engines,  •  metallic  paper,  stereo- 
type printing,  and  the  treadmill.  In  1816 
he  patented  a  triooteur  or  knitting-machine, 
by  which  the  whole  of  a  stocking  could  be 
made  in  one  piece,  but  it  never  came  into 
use.  Another  of  his  inventions  was  crys- 
tallized tinfoil,  which  was  extensively  used 
some  thirty  years  since,  for  ornamenting 
teacaddies,  upns,  lamps,  and  such  like.  Bru- 
nei, however,  derived  little  advantage  from 
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it,  as  the  invention  was  extensively  pirated ; 
and  while  the  pirates  actively  pushed  the 
sale  of  their  goods,  Brunei's  firm  was  con- 
tented to  wait  for  customers,  who  did  not 
come.  He  also  devoted  much  study  to  the 
improvement  of  stereotvpe  plates;  but  other 
inventors  shot  ahead  of  him  in  this  art,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  did  more  in  this 
line  than  secure  an  unproductive  patent. 

In  the  department  of  engineering  he  was 
alike  busy.  He  designed  a  bridge  over  the 
Seine  at  Rouen,  but  afler  long  negotiation, 
it  was  declined.  He  furnished  an  ingenious 
design  of  a  bridge  over  the  Neva  at  St.  Pe- 
te rsburgh,  which  was  much  admired ;  but  the 
Czar  desired  it  to  be  communicated  to  the 
engineer  that  circumstances  did  not  favour 
the  execution  of  his  project,  and  that  under 
the  pressure  of  unforeseen  and  very  consid- 
derable  expenditure  the  imperial  treasury 
could  not  commit  itself  to  so  costly  an  en- 
terprise. He  was  more  fortunate  in  his 
designs  of  two  suspension  bridges  proposed 
to  be  erected  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  which 
were  accepted  by  the  French  Government. 
The  bridges  were  constructed  in  this  country, 
but  their  cost  when  completed  —  owing, 
it  is  alleged,  to  the  misconduct  of  the  con- 
tractors— greatly  exceeded  the  original  esti- 
^mate:  his  biographer  adds  that  'the  same 
fatality  which  had  already  marred  Bruners 
commercial  prosperity  was  still  found  to 
cling  to  him.'  In  addition  to  these  designs 
he  supplied  plans  of  swing-bridges  at  the 
Liverpool  Doclcs  and  of  a  landing-stage  at 
the  same  place,  the  design  of  a  suspension 
bridge  over  the  Serpentine,  sundry  improve- 
ments in  the  treadmill,  and  plans  of  ma- 
chines for  boring  cannon  at  Amsterdam. 

Like  most  inventors  of  his  time,  Brunei 
engaged  eagerly  in  projects  for  the  improve- 
ment of  motive  power.  As  early  as  1810 
he  took  out  a  patent  with  this  object,  pro- 
posing to  employ  the  inclined  hollow  screw 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  atmospheric  air 
.into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  from  which  it  was 
to  escape  into  an  inverted  funnel,  thence  to 
be  conveyed  through  a  pipe  to  another  ves- 
sel containing  hot  water.  In  this  vessel  a 
bucket-wheel  was  to  revolve ;  the  air,  con- 
ducted through  the  pipe  and  rarefied  in  its 
passage  through  the  heated  water,  was  to 
ascend  beneath  the  buckets,  and  by  its  buoy- 
ancy give  motion  to  the  wheel,  as  water 
operates  upon  an  overshot-wheel  in  the  open 
air.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  inven- 
tion was  followed  by  any  practical  result. 
He  also  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject 
of  steam  navigation,  and  experimented  with 
a  boat  on  the  Thames  fitted  with  a  double- 
acting  engine.  When  he  made  his  first  voy- 
age with  it  to  Margate,  in  1814,  he  was  threat- 


ened with  personal  violence  by  those  con- 
nected with  the  sailing-packets,  and  the  land- 
lord of  the  hotel  at  which  he  first  apphed 
even   refused  to  provide  him  with  a  bed. 
Some  years  later,  in  1822,  he  took  out  a  patent 
for  improvements  in  marine  engines  and  in 
paddle-wheels;  but  another  sdbeme,  whick 
interested  him  more  than  all,  was  the  sub- 
stitution of  gas  for  steam  in  the  productJoo 
of  motive  power.     Science  had  no  sooner 
made  a  discovery  than  Brunei  followed  it 
up  by  an  invention ;  and  when  the  result  of 
Mr.  Faraday's  experiments  upon  the  lique- 
faction of  gases  was   communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  1823,  our  engineer  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  patent  his  invention  of 
a  carbonic  acid  gas-engine.     It  had  been  es- 
tablished  by  the  experiments  referred  to, 
that  this  gas,  when  reduced  to  the  liquefied 
states  could  again  be  vaporised,  and  an  in- 
tense pressure  produced  by  the  expenditure 
of  a  very  small  amount  of  heat.     It  there- 
fore occurred  to  Brunei  that,  by  the  use  of 
this  liquefied  gas,  pent  up  within  an  inge- 
niously contrived  apparatus,  a  very  powerful 
engine  might  be  produced.     If  the  gas  could 
be  liquefied  and  vaporised  alternately  in  the 
working  of  the  machine,  it  was  argued  that 
the  new  power  would  be  so  cheap  as  com- 
pletely to  supersede  the  use  of  coal,  water, 
and  steam  in  the  production  of  motive  power. 
The  most  sanguine  anticipations  were  enter- 
tained as  to  the  results ;  but  as  Brunei  him- 
self once  said  of  another  person's  invention, 
'  Ah  !  my  friend,  it  is  very  easy  to  invent  a 
machine,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  it 
workP    The  Admiralty  even  went  so  fiir  as 
to  advance  Brunei  200Z.  to  aid  him  in  work- 
ing out  his  machine  by  the  process  of  ex- 
periment.    Orders  for  the  engines  were  ob- 
tained from  abroad,  and  the  public  waited 
anxiously  for  the  advent  of  the  new  power. 
But  in  vain.     After  exerting  his  ingenuity 
for  many  years  in  trying  to  overcome  the 
mechanical  difficulties  of  the  problem,  il  was 
discovered  that,  afler  all,  water  was  cheaper 
than  sulphuric  acid  and  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia;  that  steam  was  a  more  manageable 
power  than  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  thus  *tbe 
beautiful  theory  which  had  given  so  much 
promise,  and  been  hailed  as  the  harbinger 
of  a  new  era  in  practical   mechanics,  was 
found  incapable  of  realising  those  economic 
conditions  by  which  alone  it  could  be  ren- 
dered commercially  valuable.' 

The  last  grand  scheme  of  our  engineer,  and 
indeed,  the  crowning  event  of  his  li^  though 
it  afforded  ample  testimony  to  his  skill  as  an 
engineer,  was  alike  unfortunate  in  its  com* 
mercial  results.  We  allude  to  that  extrao^ 
dinary  enterprise,  the  excavation  and  oon^truo- 
Uon  of  the  ThamiesTunnd.  JThe  cmnexlon  of 
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the  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex  by  means 
of  a  roadway  beneath  the  bed  of  the  Thames 
had  long  formed  the  subject  of  speculation 
among  projectors,  just  a^  the  formation  of  a 
railway  tunnel  under  the  Straits  of  Dover 
does  now.     In  1798  George  Dodd  projected 
a  tunnel  under  the  river  between  Gravesend 
and  Tilbury,  the  estimated  cost   of  which 
was  set  at  so  low  a  figure  as  16,000/.,  but 
nobody  seems  to  have  believed  Dodd,  and 
his  project  fell  to  the  ground.  This  Dodd  was 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  but  unfortunate 
projectors  of  his  day.     He  was  the  first  to 
introduce  steam  navigation  on  the  Thames. 
He  had  a  vessel  expressly  built  and  fitted 
on  the  Gyde  for  the  purpose,  and  brought 
round  to  London  by  sea.     He  was  the  first 
engineer  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  though   he 
was  superseded  in  that  office  by  John  Rec* 
nie.    Amidst  his  projects  he  took  to  drink- 
ing, became   embarrassed    in  his  circum- 
stances, and  was  thrust  by  his  landlord  into 
the  street.     lie  was  eventually  brought  be- 
fore the  Lord  Mayor  as  a  vagrant,  and  re- 
quested as  a  favour  to  be  allowed  to  stay 
in  Giltspur-street  Compter,  where  he  died. 
The  subject  of  a  tunnel  under  the  Thames 
was  taken  up  and  prosecuted  by  another  en- 
gineer still  more  ingenious,  and  equally  un- 
fortunate in  bis  end — we  mean  Trevethick, 
the  inventor  of  the  locomotive  and  high- 
pressure  steam-engine.      A  Tunnel    Com- 
pany was  formed  in  1802,  for  the  purpose 
of  excavating  an  underground  road  between 
Rotherhithe  and  Limehouse,  Mr.  Vazie  being 
the  projector,  and  Mr.  Trevethick  the  engin- 
eer.   Several  years  passed  before  the  works 
were  begun ;  but  in  1807  the  driftway  was 
driven  under   the  bed  of  the  river  for  a 
distance  of  953  feet,  when  the  roof  broke 
in,  and  the  workmen  were  Mrowned  out.' 
Clay  in  bags  was  thrown  into  the  hole,  and 
the  leak  was  thus  plugged  ;  when  the  pump- 
ing-engine  was  set  to  work,  the  water  vvas 
cleared  out,*  and  the  driflway  proceeded. 
Another  and  another  deluge  from  the  river 
flooded  the  Yfot  K,  which  was  at  length  aban- 
doned afler  165  feet  more  of  the  drifling 
had  been  excavated.    The  opinions  of  scien- 
tiflo  men  were  now  sought  for ;  and  amongst 
others  Dr.  Hutton;  the  mathematician,  and 
Mr.  Jessop,  the  engineer,  were  appealed  to. 
^e  conclusion  they  came  to  in  the  matter 
^  worthy  of  being  quoted,  for  it  has  been 
Mly  borne  out  by  the  result     *  Though  we 
cannot  presume,'  they  said,  *  to  set  limits  to 
the  ingenuity  of  other  men,  we  must  confess 
^t  under  the  circumstances,  which  have 
hcen  clearly  represented  to  us,  we  consider 
that  an  underground  tunnel,  which  would  be 
^*^ful,  to  the  public  and  beneficial  to  the  ad- 
^^turetB^  is  impracticable.' 


The  subject  was  nevertheless  revived  in 
1816  by  a  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  promulgated 
a  scheme  for  excavating  the  tunnel.  Bru- 
nei was  immediately  attracted  by  the  nov- 
elty, as  well  as  perhaps  by  the  difficulty  of 
the  undertaking,  and  his  mind  became  occu- 
pied with  the  methods  by  means  of  which 
it  could  be  carried  into  practical  effect. 
While  pondering  the  matter  his  attention 
was  one  day  attracted  by  a  piece  of  old  tim- 
ber lying  in  the  dockyard  at  Chatham  which 
had  been  subject  to  the  operations  of  that 
great  destroyer  of  submerged  timber,  the 
Teredo  navalis.  On  examining  the  1  i ttle  mol- 
lusc  he  found  its  head  armed  with  a  pair  of 
strong  shelly  valves ;  and  that  with  its  pro- 
boscis fixed  to  the  wood,  and  acting  as  a 
centre-bit,  the  shell  working  like  an  auger, 
it  was  thus  enabled  to  bore  its  way  with  im- 
punity. The  mechanism  of  this  insignificant  ^ 
sea- worm  gave  Brunei  his  first  idea  of  the 
true  meth(^  of  excavating  his  tunnel,  and  to 
imitate  its  operations  became  for  some  time 
bis  chief  study.  In  1818  he  embodied  the 
process  in  his  specification  of  a  patent  for 
'  forming  tunnels  or  driftways  underground,' 
describing  a  machine  of  iron  forming  auger- 
like cells  for  the  miners,  afterwards  called 
the  shield.  He  proceeded  to  develop  his 
ideas  with  reference  to  the  Thames  Tunnel 
project,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1824  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  persons  had  been  interest- 
ed in  the  scheme  to  form  a  company,  and  it 
was  shortly  afler  launched  before  the  public. 
The  estimated  capital  required  for  the  work 
was  200,000^.,  and  nearly  the  whole  sum 
was  at  once  subscribed.  The  Act  was  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  and 
Mr.  Brunei  -was  appointed  engineer,  at  a 
salary  of  lOOOi  a-year  for  three  years,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  reward  of  10,000/.  when 
the  tunnel  was  completed.  Operations  were 
begun  early  in  1825,  by  the  sinking  and  con- 
struction of  a  shaft  50  feet  in  diameter  and 
42  feet  high  on  the  Rotherhithe  side  of  the 
river. 

Among  the  many  able  engineers  who  were 
trained  to  difficult  enterprises  by  the  expe- 
rience gained  by  them  in  the  construction 
of  this  fi>rmidable  work,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  was  the  son  of  the  en|i;ineer  him- 
self, yonng  Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei,  who 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  assistant  to  his 
father  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  At 
fourteen  he  had  been  sent  to  the  College  of 
Caen,  in  France ;  and  after  remaining  there 
three  years  he  had  proceeded  to  the  Lyceum 
of  Henry  IV.  at  Paris,  where  he  spent  two 
years  more.  In  1822  he  presented  himself 
for  admission  to  the  Polytechnic  School, 
but  was  found  ineligible  in  consequence  of 
his  English  birth.     After  spending  some^ 
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time  longer  in  France,  enriching  and  storing 
his  mind,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
immediately  employed  on  the  difficult  work 
which  his  &ther  had  by  this  time  under- 
taken. 

After  various  incidents  the  shaft  at  Ro- 
therhithe  was  built  and  sunk  to  the  proper 
depth.  The  process  employed  was  highly 
ingenious.  The  shaft,  a  cylinder  of  brick, 
was  built  complete  on  the  surface,  fitted  at 
bottom  with  a  strong  iron  curb,  and  then, 
by  uniformly  excavating  the  ground  under- 
neath, it  was  slowly  and  gradually  sunk  by 
its  own  weight  to  the  required  depth.  The 
most  difficult  part  of  the  operation  was  then 
begun  —  the  driving  the  tunnel  under  the 
bed  of  the  river,  horizontally  from  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft.  This  was  accomplish- 
ed by  means  of  the  great  shield,  for  want 
of  which,  or  of  some  similar  machine,  all 
previous  excavations  had  failed.  It  will 
readily  be  understood  that  the  chief  diffi- 
culty in  executing  the  work  consisted,  not 
so  much  in  the  actual  building  of  the  tunnel, 
as  in  supporting  the  ground  on  the  face  of 
the  excavation  until  the  permanent  brick- 
work could  be  erected.  The  method  by 
which  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the 
engineer  exhibited  his  inventive  capacity  in 
its  most  striking  light. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Brunei  bor- 
rowed his  idea  of  the  shield  from  the  insig- 
nificant teredo  navaUs  ;  but  it  would  perhaps 
be  more  correct  to  compare  the  instrument 
to  a  man,  or  number  of  men,  with  legs, 
each  with  a  knee  and  ankle-joint,  alternately 
stepping  on  in  advance  of  the  excavation, 
with  arms  to  steady  the  whole  fabric,  and 
with  a  head  to'support  the  superincumbent 
earth,  and  raise  or  lower  it  as  circumstances 
might  require.  The  machine  was  divided 
into  twelve  distinct  parts,  each  of  which  was 
competent  to  fulfil  either  of  these  duties, 
the  parts  being  so  arranged  that  they  could 
perform  the  offices  alternately,  six  of  the 
divisions  being  employed  in  supporting  the 
ground  while  the  other  six  were  making 
their  progress  forward.  The  external  di- 
mensions of  the  shield  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  tunnel,  twenty-two  feet  three 
inches  in  height  and  thirty-seven  feet  six 
inches  in* width,  occupying  a  space  of  about 
nine  feet  deep  in  advance  of  the  brick-work. 
The  twelve  frames  were  each  about  three 
feet  wide,  ranged  side  by  side  like  so  many 
volumes  on  the  shelf  of  a  library.  Each  of 
these  was  divided  again  into  three  by  strong 
iron  bars,  thus  forming  thirty-six  cells  or 
boxes,  which  were  as  separate  as  if  each  had 
been  a  distinct  drifting. 

The  area  of  ground  to  be  penetrated  in 
front- of  the  shield  was  supported  and  se- 


cured by  upwards  of  five  hundred  small 
boards  termed  polings  pointed  with  iron 
plates  and  shod  with  screws  three  feet  in 
advance  of  the  work.  These  polings  beld 
up  a  surface  of  about  eight  hundred  square 
feet,  over  a  large  portion  of  which  the  hi- 
fluence  of  the  tide  was  distinctly  felt.  The 
advantage  of  dividing  the  front  of  the  shield 
into  small  cells  by  the  arrangement  above 
indicated  was,  that  the  large  front  area  of 
ground,  to  secure  which  as  one  sur&oe 
would  have  been  impossible,  was  thus  di- 
vided into  thirty-six  faces,  each  of  small 
area,  which  were  worked  down  and  secured 
separately  by  one  or  two  men ;  and  when, 
from  unusual  looseness  of  the  ground  in 
any  of  the  respective  faces,  danger  was  ap- 
prehended, it  was  easy,  by  introducing 
boards  between  the  frames,  to  cut  off  com- 
munication with  the  contiguous  cells ;  and 
if  any  ground  made  its  way  into  the  boxes, 
then  it  was  possible  to  stop  and  block  up  the 
run  with  brickbats  and  straw.  In  short,  the 
shield  might  be  compared  to  a  horizont^ 
cofferdam,  of  which  the  polings  and  the  iron 
stars  supporting  the  ground  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  sheet  piles.*  The  whole 
weight  of  the  shield  was  about  two  hundred 
tons,  but  the  pressure  which  it  had  to  resist 
was  upwards  of  a  thousand  tons ;  and  there 
were  but  few  parts  of  the  frame  which  were 
not  fractured  by  the  tremendous  pressure  of 
the  water  which  burst  in  upon  the  tunnel 
from  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of 
the  work. 

In  further  explanation  of  the  details  of 
the  shield,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  each 
frame  was  supported  on  two  jacks  or  legs, 
which  also  bore  the  pressure  of  the  super- 
incumbent ground.  When  the  excavation 
had  sufficiently  proceeded,  these  legs,  by  a 
mechanical  arrangement,  were  niade  to 
move  forward  by  means  of  the  knee  and 
ankle-joints  with  which  they  were  provided. 
Another  important  part  of  the  shield  was 
the  arms  or  slings,  auxiliary  to  the  legs,  by 
means  of  which  the  weight  of  any  frame 
could  be  wholly  thrown  upon  its  two  nei^ 
hours,  while  its  own  legs  were  thus  entirely 
relieved  from  pressure.  This  expedient  was 
found  of  great  value  when  the  ground  on 
which  any  single  frame  stood  was  soft  or 
loose,  and  unable  of  itself  to  support  the 
superincumbent  pressure,  as  well  as  to  en- 
able any  particular  frame  to  be  removed 
from  its  place  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
it.      Equally  careful    arrangements  were 


*  For  a  complete  descriptioa  of  the  shield,  illoB- 
trated  by  engraviDgs,  see  the  account  by  Mr.  Henry 
Law,  C.B.,  in  *  Weale's  Quarterly  Papers  cfti  Engi- 
neering,'Parts  IX.  and  X.    W45.     VIC 
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made  for  tbe  advance  of  the  side  plates  by 
means  of  which  the  gauge  of  the  tunnel  was 
preserved  and  the  excavation  confined  with- 
in its  due  limits,  whilst  the  pressure  of  the 
water  against  tbe  sides  of  the  work  was  re- 
duced to  its  minimum.  It  was  also  so  con- 
trived by  the  engineer  that,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  frames  should  maintain 
their  perpendicular  position ;  and  hence  the 
powerful  abutments  with  which  the  shield 
was  fumisbed. 

TTie  first  portions  of  the  shield,  manu- 
factured by  Maudslay,  were  lowered  into 
their  places  in  October,  1825 ;  the  remain- 
ing parts  shortly  followed,  and  on  the  28th 
November  the  shield  commenced  its  event- 
ful march.  It  had  already  been  discovered 
that  the  kind  of  soil  dug  through  was  alto- 
gether different  from  that  represented  by 
the  surveyor;  and  instead  of  a  stratum  of 
strong  blue  clay,  —  silt,  sand,  and  gravel, 
all  pervious  to  and  impregnated  with  water, 
were  met  with  in  varying  strata.  There 
was  thus  already  a  serious  difficulty  to  be 
overcome  by  the  engineer  on  which  he  had 
not  reckoned,  but  respecting  which -he  ought 
to  bave  been  better  mformed ;  aod  it  will 
be  found  that  to  this  circumstance  the  mis- 
fortunes afterwards  encountered  by  bim  in 
tlie  course  of  the  undertaking  were  mainly 
attributable.  At  this  early  stage  of  the 
proceedings  Brunei  was  necessarily  subject 
to  great  excitement,  which  seriously  affected 
his  health.  He  Obtained  relief  by  the  ap- 
plication of  many  leeches  to  his  head,  and 
he  slowly  recovered,  but  only  to  undergo 
fresh  anxiety  and  to  be  subject  to  renewed 
attacks  of  his  old  enemy. 

By  the  end  of  1825  tne  shield  had  enter- 
ed into  imdisturbed  ground,  free  from  water, 
and  the  first  section  of  some  seven  feet  of 
the  double  archway  was  completed.  Irre- 
gularities in  the  strata  shortly  after  began 
to  show  themselves ;  and  when  14  feet  had 
been  completed  the  water  burst  in  with  con- 
siderable force ;  the  punipingengine became 
deranged,  the  works  were  stopped,  and  the 
water  rose  12  feet  in  the  shafk.  The  engine 
baving  been  set  to  work,  the  excavation 
again  proceeded;  but  the  anxieties  of  all 
conoerned  in  the  undertaking  were  great. 
Brunei  himself  was  again  confined  to  bed  ; 
Armstrong,  tbe  principal  resident  engineer, 
broke  down ;  and  the  whole  direction  of  the 
undertaking  devolved  upon  young  Brunei, 
who  exhibited  a  rare  degree  of  skill,  cour- 
age, and  energy  in  contending  with  these 
terrible  difficulties.  The  excavating  and 
building  went  forward  at  the  rate  of  about 
8  feet  a-week  ;  and  by  the  middle  of  May, 
1826,  upwards  of  100  feet  had  been  exe- 
cuted. 


The  work  went  on  for  months  with  vary- 
ing success,  often  interrupted  by  bursts  of 
water  through  porous  strata,  and  requiring 
the  exercise  of  unremitting  vicilance^^on  the 
part  of  the  engineers  and  workmen  to  keep 
it  back.  Water  and  silt  were  constantly 
coming  in,  and  often  the  battle  had  to  be 
renewed  many  times  in  the  course  of  each 
day.  Young  Brunei  was  always  at  the  post 
of  tbe  greatest  danger,  sometimes  remain- 
ing there  for  several  days  in  succession, 
taking  sleep  only  by  snatches  on  the  stage 
of  the  shield.  No  constitution  could  long 
endure  such  fatigue,  and  we  are  not  there- 
fore surprised  to  find  that  he  was  laid  up 
for  days  together.  Then  his  father  took  his 
place,  frequently  remaining  all  night  in  the 
frames.  To  add  to  these  anxieties  the 
directors  began  to  grumble  at  the  unexpect- 
ed difficulties  encountered,  and  the  increased 
cost  incurred  in  carrying  on  the  work. 
Brunei,  to  his  chagrin,  was  even  charged  by 
the  chairman  with  having  misled  the  sub- 
scribers and  inveigled  them  into  the  under- 
taking. To  reduce  the  expenses  the  number 
of  superintendents  was  limited,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  piece-work  was  introduced,  against 
which  Brunei  protested  in  vain.  Inferior 
class  labourers,  principally  Irish,  were  taken 
on,  whose  unhimdiness  greatly  hampered 
the  engineer's  proceedings.  The  work  was 
so  new  to  them  and  so  incomprehensible, 
that  when  they  observed  any  unusual  activ- 
ity among  the  miners  —  any  sudden  gush 
of  sand  or  rattling  of  gravel  upon  the 
frames — their  energies  became  completely 
paralysed,  except  for  flight. 

As  the  excavation  advanced  towards  the 
middle  of  the  stream  the  perils  of  the  un- 
dertaking increased.  There  was  but  little 
solid  ground  between  the  works  and  the 
river;  pieces  of  coal,  brickbats,  stones, 
bones,  glass,  and  china  —  in  fact  the  soour- 
ings  of  the  Thames  bottom  —  frequently 
dropped  into  the  frames.  The  bed  of  the 
river  was  examined  by  means  of  a  diving- 
bell,  and  the  soil  was  found  so  loose  at  one 
part  that  an  iron  pipe  was  readily  pushed 
down  into  the  frames.  On  the  18th  of 
May,  1827,  as  the  tide  rose,  the  ground 
seemed  as  though  it  were  alive.  The  water 
was  pressing  in  at  all  points,  and  it  was  not 
long  m  entering.  Occasional  bursts  of  di- 
lute silt  were  followed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing flood  of  slush  and  water,  which  soon 
drove  all  before  it.  The  men,  forced  out  of 
the  shield,  fled  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft.  The  water  came  on  in  a  great  wave, 
threatening  to  sweep  them  back  under  the 
arch  by  its  recoil  against  the  circular  wall 
of  tbe  shaft  The  lowest  flight  of  steps  was 
reached,  and  the  recoil  wave  surged  under 
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the  men's  feet.  They  hurried  up  the  stairs 
of  the  shafl,  and  it  was  thought  that  all  of 
them  had  xx)me  in,  wheR  the  cry  was  raised, 
'  A  rope !  a  rope !  save  him  !  save  him  !' 
Some  unfortunate  workman  had  been  left 
behind,  and  was  seen  struggling  in  the  water. 
Young  Brunei,  seizing  a  rope,  slid  down  one 
of  the  iron  ties  of  the  shaft,  reached  the 
water,  passed  the  rope  round  the  man's 
body,  and  he  was  immediately  drawn  up. 
It  proved  to  be  old  Tillett,  the  engine-man. 
The  roll  was  then  called,  and  every  man  an- 
swered to  his  name,  but  the  tunnel  works 
were  for  the  time  completely  drowned. 

On  examination  of  the  bed  of  the  river 
from  the  diving-bell,  a  large  hole  was  found 
extending  from  the  centre  of  the  tunnel  ex- 
cavation to  a  considerable  distance  eastward. 
Measures  were  taken  to  fill  up  the  opening 
with  saltpetre  bags  filled  with  clay,  so  laid 
as  to  form  an  arch  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
immediately  over  the  work.  A  raft  loaded 
with  clay  was  also  sunk,  but  this  expedient 
not  answering  it  was  removed,  and  more 
bags  of  clay  were  sunk  instead.  After  this 
operation  of  lining  the  bed  of  the  river  with 
clay  had  been .  persevered  in  for  nearly  a 
month,  and  about  80,000  cubic  feet  of  clay 
had  been  thrown  into  the  hole,  the  pumping 
was  resumed.  The  water  was  thus  gradual- 
ly cleared  out  of  the  shaft,  and  it  became 
practicable  to  examine  the  state  of  the  work 
from  the  inside  in  a  boat.  The  shield  was 
found  in  its  place,  but  an  immense  mass  of 
silt  aad  gravel  filled  the  tunnel  in  front  of 
it.  The  details  of  the  proceedings  which 
followed  are  related  by  Mr.  Beamish  with 
circumstantial  accuracy,  and  occasionally 
with  great  vigour.  In  some  parts  of  the 
biography  there  is  little  more  life  than  in  a 
lay  figure;  but  here,  where  Mr.  Beamish 
speaks  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge 
— having  been  engaged  upon  the  work  as 
one  of  the  assistant  enginers — ^he  becomes 
animated  and  even  eloquent  in  his  descrip- 
tions. 

By  the  10th  of  November  following,  the 
Tunnel  had  again  been  so  far  cleared  of 
water  that  young  Brunei  determined  to  give 
a  dinner  in  one  of  the  arches  to  about  fifly 
friends  of  the  undertaking ;  while  above  a 
hundred  of  the  leading  workmen  were  si- 
milarly regaled  in  the  adjoining  arch.  The 
band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  enlivened 
the  scene,  and  the  proceedings  went  off  with 
great  eclat.  The  celebration  had,  however, 
been  premature;  and  the  young  engineer 
bad  been  *  hallooing  before  he  was  out 
of  the'  —  water.  For  in  two  months  the 
Thames  again  burst  in,  owing  in  some  mea- 
sure to  the  incautiousness  of  young  Brunei 
himself^  and  the  river  held  posseasioh  of  the 


Tunnel  for  several  years.  The  circumstonoK 
connected  with  the  second  flooding  are  so 
well- told  by  Mr.  Beamish  that  we  quote  his 
narrative  of  the  catastrophe  t — 

'  On  the  morniDg  of  Satarday  the  12th  of  Jio- 
aary  I  came  od  duty  at  six  o'clock,  bot  was  <k- 
tained  abov^roaod  in  writing  oat  orders  for  tl^ 
men  who  had  been  most  expo^  to  wet,  to  allov 
them  to  receive  warm  beer,  with  a  little  gin  mix- 
ed, as  had  become'  the  nsoal  practice.  I  had  scarce- 
ly completed  the  last  order,  when  a  strange  coo- 
fused  sound  of  voices  seemed  to  issoe  from  the 
shaft,  and  immediately  the  watchman  mahed  in, 
exclaimiog  "  The  water  is  in — the  Tannel  is  full  I*" 
My  head  relt  as  though  it  would  burst — I  ro&he<l 
to  the  workmen's  staircase ;  it  was  blocked  by  tbe 
men ;  with  a  crowbar  I  knocked  in  the  sidedoor 
of  the  visitors*  staircase ;  but  I  had  not  taken 
many  steps  down  when  I  received  Isambard 
Braoel  in  my  arms.  The  great  wave  of  water 
bad  thrown  him  to  the  surface,  and  he  was  pro- 
videntially preserved  from  the  fate  which  had  al- 
ready overwhelmed  his  companions.  "  BaII  ! 
Ball  I  —  Collios !  Oollios  I"  were  the  only  words 
he  could  for  some  time  utter ;  but  the  well- 
known  voices  answered  not — they  were  for  e?cr 
silent 

*  In  the  earnest  desire  to  make  progress,  book 
of  the  pr^utions  which  experienoe  had  sbowo 
to  be  so  important  were  unfortunately  omiued  ; 
and  Isambard  Brunei,  calculating  upon  the  tried 
skill,  courage  and  physical  power  of  some  of  the 
men  coming  on  in  the  morning  shift  (particalarlj 
Ball  and  Collins),  ventured,  at  high  water,  or 
while  the  tide  was  still  rising,  to  open  the  groood 
at  No.  1.    According  to  his  own  accoaot,  gifeo 
to  me  that  day,  upon  the  removal  of  the  side- 
shoring  the  ground  began  to  swell,  and  in  a  few 
moments  a  column  of  solid  ground,  about  eight 
or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  forced  itself  in.    Thia 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  overwhelming 
torrent.     Collins  was  forced  out  of  the  box,  and 
all  the  unflinching  eflbrts  of  Ball  to  timber  the 
back  proved  unavailing.    So  rapid  was  the  Id- 
flax  of  water,  that  had  the  three  not  quitted  the 
stage  immediately  they  must  have  been  swept  o£ 
A  rush  of   air  suddenly  extinguished  the  gas- 
lights, and  they  were  left  to  struggle  in  alter 
darkness.     Scarcely  had  they  proceeded  twenty 
feet  iVom  the  stage  than  they  were  thrown  doiro 
by  the  timber  now  in  violent  agitation,  for  al- 
ready had  the  water  nearly  reached  as  high  as 
Isambard'e  waist    With  great  diffieuUy  he  ex- 
tracted his  right  leg  from  something  heavy  which 
had  fallen  upon  it,  and  made  bis  way  into  the 
east  arch.    There  he  paused  for  a  moment  to  call 
for  Bali  and  Collins,  but,  receiving  no  answer, 
and  the  water  continuing  to  r^  be  was  compel- 
led to  consult  his  own  safety  by  flight    Arrived 
at  the  shaft,  he  found  the  workmen's  staircase, 
which  opened  into  the  east  arch,  crowded.    The 
morning  shift  bad  not  all  come  down ;  the  night 
shift  had  not  all  come  up  ;  added  to  which,  those 
who  had  succeeded  in  placing  themselves  oot  o! 
danger,  forgetful  of  their  less  fortunate  compM- 
ions,  stopp^  and  blocked  up  the  passage.    Ua 
able  to  make  his  way  into  the  west  arch  and  to 
the  visitors^  staircase,  which  was  quite  clear 
owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  water  km 
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Ifambard  Braoel  bad  no  alternative  hot  to  abaQ- 
doQ  himself  to  the  tremeDdoas  wave,  which,  m  a 
few  seconds,  bore  him  on  its  seethiog  and  angry 
snrfaoe  to  the  top  of  the  shafL  With  each  force, 
indeed,  did  the  water  rise,  that  it  jamped  over 
the  carb  at  the  workmen's  entrance.  Three  men 
who,  finding  the  staircase  choked,  endeavoured 
to  ascend  a  long  ladder  which  lay  against  the 
shaft,  were  swept  onder  the  arch  by  the  recoil  of 
Xhe  wave.  The  ladder  and  the  lower  flight  of 
the  staircase  were  broken  to  pieces.  We  had 
then  to  moorn  the  loss  of  Ball,  Collins,  Long,  G. 
EviQs,  J.  Cook,  and  Seaton.  .  .  .  Isambard 
Bninel  was  foand  to  have  received  internal  injary 
as  well  as  severe  abrasion  in  the  knee-joint,  and 
was  confined  to  his  bed  fbr  montha' 

The  funds  of  the  Tunnel  Company  were 
by  this  time  exhausted ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  an  appeal  to  the  country 
for  the  means  of  finishing  it,     A  subscrip- 
tion-list was  opened,  and  18,500/.  promised; 
but  this  sum  was  a  mere  ^  flea-bite,'  and  the 
works* remained  suspended.    The  only  hope 
which  remained  was  that  the  Government 
would  take  up  and  prosecute  the  undertak- 
ing as  one  of  national  importance  and  utility. 
hx>  length  the  Ministry  consented  to  make 
a  loan  of  246,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling  the  Tunnel  to  be  completed,  and  the 
first  instalment  was  advanced  in  December, 
1834.    The  water  was  then  pumped  out  of 
the  Tunnel,  and  the  works  were  re -com- 
menced, after  having  been  at  a  standstill  for 
a  period  of  seven  years.     A  new  shield,  of 
excellent  construction,  was  supplied  by  the 
Messrs.  Rennie,  which  was  satisfactorily 
placed  in  position  by  the  1st  of  March,  1836. 
But  the  difiiculties  of  the  undertaking  were 
not  yet  entirely  overcome ;  the  river  broke 
in  again  and  again  —  three  times  in  twenty 
weeks,  within  a  distance  of  only  twenty-six 
feet;  but  by   perseverance   and   skill   the 
water  was  ultimately  mastered,   and  the 
work  was  at  last  brought  to  a  completion, 
find  opened  to  the  public  on  the  25ih  of 
March,  1843. 

It  was  the  engineer's  last  work.  When 
tne  Tunnel  was  approaching  completion, 
Brunei  had  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis, 
irom  which  he  gradually  recovered,  but  with 
his  physical  powers  seriously  shaken.  In 
bis  diary  of  proceedings  connected  with  the 
we  engineering  operations,  which  had  been 
penned  up  to  that  time  in  a  fine  copperplate- 
I'ke  French  hand,  there  occurred  the  words, 
^tten  after  his  recovery,  evidently  with 
shaking  fingers,  'Thank  God,  the  Tunnel  is 
done!'  The  anxiety  and  excitement  of  so 
many  years  were  at  an  end ;  but  he  himself 
^w  left  a  wreck.  While  the  work  was 
gwng  on  (and  it  went  on  by  night  as  well 
^  *>y  ^y),  he  ordered  that  he  should  be 
wakened  up  every  two  hours  during  the 


night,  and  informed  of  the  progress  made. 
His  house  at  Kotherhithe  was  close  to  the 
works,  and  on  a  bell  within  his  bedroom 
being  rung  from  below,  he  got  up,  struck  a 
light,  examined  the  portion  of  soil  sent  up 
the  tube  for  his  inspection,  and  after  writing 
out  instructions  to  the  workmen,  and  mak- 
ing an  entrj^  in  his  record,  he  went  to  bed 
again.  Mrs.  Brunei  afterwards  stated  that, 
for  months  after  the  Tunnel  was  finished, 
she  used  regularly  to  waken  up  every  two 
hours,  and  her  husband  with  her. 

Mrs.  Brunei  shared  all  her  husband^s  anx- 
ieties, and  many  of  his  labours.  Writing 
in  his  journal,  at  the  age  of  76,  he  said, 
'To  you,  my  dearest  Sophia,  I  am  indebted 
for  all  my  success.'  And  in  another  place, 
amidst  the  entries  relating  to  the  Tunnel 
works,  occurred  these  words :  *  On  this  day, 
42  years  since,  was  I  united  to  Sophia  King- 
dom, now  Lady  Brunei;'  for  in  1841,  amidst 
his  other  honours,  he  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  knighthood.  Even  in  his  old  age 
he  retained  all  the  sentiment  of  his  youUi, 
and  continued  to  treat  Lady  Brunei  as  a 
lover  rather  than  as  the  aged  partner  of  his 
forty  years  of  hardships.  The  terrible  trials 
of  their  early  life  had  endeared  them  to  each 
other  in  an  unusual  degree ;  their  affection 
had  been  confirmed  and  strengthened  by 
their  subsequent  struggles ;  and  while  bless- 
ing the  day  that  first  brought  them  to- 
gether, the  old  man  would  tenderly  take 
her  band  and  lift  it  to  his  lips.  Be  exhi- 
bited much  of  the  graceful  politeness  of  the 
old  French  school,  which  "well  suited  his 
kindly  and  affectionate  nature.  Yet  he  was 
on  the  whole  a  disappointed  man,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  unquestioned  ingenuity  and 
indefatigable  perseverance,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted ihat,  excepting  the  block-machinery, 
hb  undertakings  did  not  prove  successful  m 
a  pecuniary  sense.  His  biographer  con- 
fesses that  he  was  defective  in  the  business 
quality,  and  that  he  placed  his  pecuniary  in- 
terests '  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  want 
of  capacity,  or  equivocal  integrity,  more 
than  once  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  ruin.' 
The  Thames  Tunnel,  though  its  completion 
was  highly  honourable  to  the  engineer,  as  a 
commercial  adventure  proved  disastrous  to 
all  concerned  in  it  It  cost  more  than  double 
the  original  estimate,  and  was  next  to  use- 
less when  made.  All  these  things,  doubt- 
less, preyed  upon  the  mind  of  the  engineer; 
yet,  though  merely  vegetating  in  his  later 
years,  he  lived  to  an  old  age,  expiring  at 
his  house  in  Park  Street,  Westminster,  on 
the  17th  December,  1849,  in  his  81st  year. 

The  elder  Brunei,  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  was  proud  to  watch  the  rising  cele- 
brity of  his  son.    We  have  seen  how  ener-  i 
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geticallj  Isambard  assisted  his  &ther  in 
carrying  on  the  works  of  the  Tunnel,  down 
to  the  year  1828,  when  he  was  severely  in- 
jured by  the  terrible  irruption  of  the  river. 
He  worked  by  his  father's  side  for  five 
years,  sharing  his  labours  and  anxieties, 
taking  part  in  his  experiments  connected 
with  the  carbonic  gas  engine,  aod  gathering 
experience  of  the  most  valuable  kind  even 
from  failures  and  defeats.  He  had  been  an 
expert  mechanic  almost  from  a  boy,  when 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  carvings  in 
ivory.  He  had  also  acquired  considerable 
dexterity  in  the  handling  of  tools,  while 
working  with  M.  Breguet,  the  celebrated 
chronometer  and  watch  maker .  at  Paris,  in 
1821.  He  was  thus  enabled  readily  to  ex- 
ecute any  models  which  he  required,  either 
in  wood  or  iron.  He  had  besides  well 
learnt  what  his  father  termed  the  *  alphabet 
of  the  engineer'  —  the  art  of  rapid  and  ac- 
curate drawing ;  and  withal  he  was  a  ready 
calculator,  a  sound  mathematician,  and  gen- 
erally well  grounded  in  the  practical  sciences. 

When  the  Tunnel  works  were  brought  to 
a  stand  by  the  irruption  of  lvS28,  young 
Brunei  sought  employment  in  other  under- 
takings :  and  we  shortly  after  find  him  ap- 
pointed engineer  to  the  Clifton  Suspension 
Bridge  Company.  With  the  assistance  of 
his  father,  he  prepared  the  design  of  a  suit 
able  structure  for  crossing  the  river  Avon, 
The  Clifton  Company  were,  however,  un- 
able at  that  time  to  raise  the  requisite  funds 
to  build  the  bridge  j  but  the  design  was 
afterwards  adopted,  with  modifications,  in 
the  Suspension  Bridge  of  the  same  span 
erected  across  the  Thames  at  Hungerford, 
in  1845 — one  of  the  most  airy  and  graceful 
bridges  on  the  river.  Even  while  we  write, 
it  Is  in  process  of  removal,  to  give  place  to 
a  much  less  picturesque  structure  —  the 
bridge  intended  to  carry  the  Charing  Cross 
Railway;  and  the  chains  are  to  be  re-sus- 
pended at  Clifton,  on  the  site  for  which  the 
design  was  originally  made.  Mr.  Brunei 
succeeded  in  obtaining  various  other  en- 
gineering employments.  He  superintended 
the  construction  of  docks  at  Bristol  and 
Sunderland,  and  laid  out  several  tramways 
for  the  accommodation  of  collieries  in  Glou- 
cestershire and  South  Wales.  This  last 
kind  of  occupation  probably  had  the  effect 
of  directing  his  attention  to  the  line  of  en- 
gineering in  which  he  was  principally  em- 
ploved  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

By  the  beginning  of  1830  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway  was  in  full  opera- 
tion. The  success  of  the  locomotive  engine 
had  become  matter  of  fact;  and  a  strong 
desire  existed  throughout  the  country  for 
the  extension  of  railways,  more  especially  I 


tof  connect  the  lai^er  towns  with  Londoa. 
Numerous  projects  were  shortly  set  on  fooi 
with  this  object;  amongst  others  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  was  organised 
in  1833,  though  the  Act  was  not  obtained 
until  the  year  1835:  of  this  uaiertakii^ 
Mr.  Brunei  was  appointed  the  engineer. 
He  was  only  about  28  years  old  at  the 
time,  but  he  was  skilful,  ingenious,  fall  of 
resources,  and  ambitious  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  the  higher  walks  of  his  profe^o. 
Indeed,  from  an  early  period  he  seems  to 
have  resolved  to  strike  out  an  entirely  new 
course  in  railway  engineering.  For  this  he 
was  much  criticised,  and  by  some  severelj 
blamed.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  take  into 
account  the  position  of  railway  enterprise 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Brunei  entered  upon 
this  part  o(  his  career.  The  only  passenger 
line  of  any  importance  actually  at  work  was 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railwajr. 
The  London  and  Birmingham  and  Grand 
Junction  schemes  were  in  progress;  bat 
their  object  was  to  serve  districts  different 
from  that  penetrated  by  the  Great  Western 
line.  Nor  was  it  at  that  time  anticipated, 
except  by  a  few  far-seeing  men,  who  were 
then  thought  unreasonably  sanguine  in  their 
expectations,  that  railways  would  be  ex- 
tended in  all  districts,  and  become  not  only 
the  highways  but  the  bye  ways  of  traffic 
throughout  England.  When  George  Ste- 
phenson was  asked  what  gauge  should  l>e 
adopted  on  the  Leicester  and  Swannington 
and  Canterbury  lines,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 

fauge  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  and 
liverpool  and  Manchester  lines.  'W 
them  down  4  feet  8^  inches,'  he  said, 
though  they  are  a  long  way  apart  from 
each  other  now,  depend  upon  it  they  will  ail 
be  joined  together  some  day.'  But  many 
persons  then  regarded  Stephenson  as  an 
overheated  enthusiast  about  railways,  though 
events  proved  that  his  enthusiasm  was  but 
the  far-sighted  judgment  of  a  man  of  un- 
usually strong  common  sense. 

Mr.  Brunei,  for  reasons  which  appenred 
to  him  and  his  friends  conclusive  at  the  time, 
determined  not  to  adopt  the  gauge  of  Uie 
railways  which  had  until  then  been  laid 
down.  He  held  that  it  was  too  narrow  for 
the  accommodation  of  passenger  trains  ruo 
at  high  speeds,  though  it  might  sufficiently 
answer  the  purposes  of  coal  and  merchan- 
dise traffic.  Mr.  Brunei  believed  that  p^reater 
safety,  as  well  as  freedom  from  oscillation, 
would  be  secured  by  providing  a  broader 
base  for  the  support  of  the  carriages,  while 
it  would  give  greater  scope  for  developing 
the  powers  of  the  locomotive  engine ;  9sA 
that  by  improving  the  gradients  throughout 
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the  whole  line,  and  avoiding  abarp  curves, 
he  would  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  highest 
practicable  velocity.  These  considerations 
fbrraed  the  basis  of  his  plan  of  the  Great 
"Western  Railway. 

The  line  was  constructed  of  the  unusual 
gauge  of  seven  feet.  The  gradients  were 
extremely  good.  The  rails  were  laid  on 
continuous  bearings  throughout,  the  width  of 
the  road  enabling  it  to  accommodate  pow- 
erful engines  and  large  carriages.  It  is  true, 
experience  has  served  in  a  great  measure  to 
diminish  the  force  of  the  considerations 
which  induced  Brunei  to  depart  from  the 
plans  of  construction  adopted  by  the  Stephen- 
sons.  The  locomotive  engine  has  been  so 
much  improved  of  lat^years,  both  in  power 
and  compactness,  that  it  is  now  ascertained 
that  a  wider  gauge  than  4  feet  8^  inches  is 
unnecessary.  But  such  was  not  the  case 
when  the  Great  Western  line  was  laid  out ; 
and  the  improvement  of  the  locomotive  it- 
self has  been,  in  no  small  degree,  accelerated 
by  the  stimulus  given  to  it  by  the  bold  in- 
novations of  the  Great  Western  engineer. 
The  line  must,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded  as 
a  great,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  novel  enter- 
prise, carried  out  in  the  comparative  infancy 
of  railways.  The  engineer  had  not  only  to 
construct  it,  but  to  defend  his  plans  almost 
inch  by  inch.  Indeed,  no  enterprise  of  the 
kind  has  been  the  subject  of  such  furious 
contention,  battles  amongst  the  sharehold- 
ers, and  battles  in  Parliament ;  the  chief  of 
all,  as  everybody  knows,  having  been  the 
battle  of  the  gauges. 

The  directors  themselves  seem  early  to 
have  had  misgivings  as  to  the  expediency 
of  the  changes  introduced  by  their  engineer; 
and  in  1838,  while  the  line  was  still  under 
construction,  they  invited  several  engineers 
of  eminence  to  advise  with  them  on  the 
subject.      Robert  Stephenson    and   James 
Walker  declined  to  do  so,  but  Nicholas 
Wood    and    John    Hawkshaw    consented. 
Both  sent  in  reports,  which  concurred  in 
recommending  the  adoption  of  the  narrow 
or  established  gauge  in  place  of  the  broad 
or  exceptional  one.    Mr.  Hawkshaw  clearly 
pointed  out  that  the  existing  gauge  had 
originated  in  experience,  and  that  the  men 
whose  practical  knowledge  of  railways  had 
been  the  greatest,  saw  the  least  occasion  for 
its  alteration ;  that  three-fourths  of  England 
was  being  traversed  by  the  narrow  gauge, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  evil  if  the  Great 
Western  district  were  to  be  isolated  from 
aU   the  great  lines  in  its  neighbourhood; 
that  notlmig  was  to  be  gained  by  increasing 
the  width  of  the  gauge,  whilst  much  might 
be  lost  by  unnecessary  expenditure  of  capi- 
tal in  the  hrst  place,  and  by  driving  traffic 


in  other  directions  in  the  next;  and,  under 
these  circumstances,  he  strongly  urged  that, 
as  only  twenty- two  miles  of  the  railway  had 
been  laid  down  at  the  date  of  his  report, 
that  portion  should  be  forthwith  converted 
into  narrow  gauge,  and  the  remainder  ex- 
ecuted of  the  same  width.  Mr.  Hawk- 
shaw's  recommendations  were  of  no  avail. 
Mr.  Brunei,  Mr.  Babbage,  and  Mr.  Russell 
Gurney  opposed  their  adoption  by  the  Com- 
pany ;  Genius,  Science,  and  Eloquence  car- 
ried the  day ;  Mr.  Brunei  assured  the  share- 
holders that  the  broad  gauge  was  the  best 
gauge,  and  that  the  Great  Western  *  could 
have  no  connexion  with  any  other  of  the 
main  lines  of  railway.'  On  a  division,  the 
shareholders  endorsed  the  recommendations 
of  their  engineer,  and  the  controversy  was 
for  a  time  put  an  end  to  by  the  completion 
of  the  Great  Western  as  a  broad  gauge 
railway. 

Years  passed,  and  railways  of  a  different 
gauge  met  Mr.  Brunei's  line  at  many  points. 
Mr.  Brunei  himself  was  the  engineer  of  va- 
rious lines  of  narrotr  gauge,  thereby  ad- 
mitting its  practical  sufficiency  for  railway 
traffic.  The  break  of  gauge  eventually  came 
to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  public  calam- 
ity.  The  intervention  of  Parliament  was 
even  called  for,  and  a  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed  to  take  evidence,  and  report 
on  the  subject,  which  they  did  in  1846.  But 
it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  While 
an  actual  saving  of  capital  would  have  been 
effected  by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Hawkshaw's 
recommendation  eight  years  before,  it  was 
now  found  that  the  alteration  of  the  Great 
Western  lines  from  the  broad  to  the  nar- 
row gauge  would  cost  upwards  of  a  million 
sterling. 

How  was  this  amount  to  be  raised  1  By 
the  shareholders  or  by  the  publicl  The 
question  was,  indeed,  felt  to  be  surrounded 
with  difficulty ;  and  all  that  the  commission 
did  was  to  recommend  the  future  restriction 
of  the  broad  gauge  lines  to  their  own  dis- 
trict Since  that  time  something  has  been 
done  to  remedy  the  original  evil.  The 
mixed  gauge  —  that  is,  the  narrow  gauge 
within  the  broad — has  been  adopted,  and  is 
gradually  extending.  The  most  recent  ap- 
plication of  this  plan  has  been  between 
London  and  Reading;  and  the  proprietors 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  will  pro- 
bably have  to  make  up  their  minds  before 
long  to  extend  the  narrow  gauge  to  Bristol, 
if  not  throughout  their  entire  system. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  was  built  in 
all  respects  according  to  Mr.  Brunei's  plan% 
and  the  works  were 'executed  on  a  scale  of 
great  magnificence  and,  it  must  be  added, 
of  unusual  costliness.      In  designing  the 
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bridges  along  the  line,  be  displayed  the  skill 
of  an  architect  as  well  as  of  an  engineer. 
Some  of  these  structures  are  characterised 
by  much  grandeur  of  conception,  and  form 
fine  objects  in  the  landscape,  from  whatever 
points  they  are  seen.  The  Whamcliffe  via- 
duct  over  the  Brent,  near  Hanwell,  880  feet 
in  length,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  suc- 
cessful architectural  invention.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  eight  elliptical  arches  of  seventy 
feet  span,  with  a  spring  of  eighteen  feet  in 
the  centre.  Gigantic  square  columns  rise 
in  pairs  from  a  broad  square  basement; 
each  pair,  united  at  the  top  by  bold  archi- 
traves, forming  the  single  pier  from  which 
the  arches  spring.  The  design  is  through- 
out handsome  and  consistent ;  the  whole 
structure  imparting  the  idea  of  massiveness 
and  power,  but  without  heaviness  or  in- 
elegance. 

The  bridge  at  Maidenhead  was  a  still 
more  remarkable  effort,  so  daring  as  al- 
most to  expose  the  engineer  to  the  charge 
of  rashness.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  had 
here  created  a  difficulty  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  he  could  overcome  it, 
for  there  was  no  necessity  for  making  the 
main  arches  of  the  extraordinary  width  and 
flatness  which  he  gave  to  them.  The  bridge 
consists  of  ten  brick  arches,  the  two  princi- 
pal being  each  128  feet  span,  with  a  spring 
of  only  24  feet  3  inches.  They  are  said  to 
be  the  widest  and  flattest  arches  ever  con- 
structed of  bricks.  And  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  these  bricks  are  of  the  insignificant 
size  of  only  4^  by  2f  inches,  and  that  each 
of  the  enormous  spans  has  to  carry  not  only 
its  own  weight,  but  its  proportion  of  the 
road,  and  railway  trains  running  over  it  at 
high  speeds,  it  will  probably  be  admitted 
that  a  design  so  bold  and  perilous  is  one 
rather  to  be  marvelled  at  than  followed. 
Indeed,  before  the  work  was  finished,  the 
crowns  of  the  arches  exhibited  signs  of  dis- 
placement ;  one  of  them  had  to  be  rebuilt 
down  to  the  haunches,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary at  last  to  form  an  arch  of  solid  con- 
crete of  considerable  thickness  over  the  brick 
voussoirs,  which  do  not  therefore  support 
the  structure  by  virtue  of  their  own  resist- 
ance, as  might  be  supposed. 

Various  other  works  of  a  formidable  char- 
acter occur  on  the  Great  Western  line,  in- 
cluding a  tunnel  of  nearly  two  miles  under 
Box  Hill,  and  others  of  lesser  magnitude,  a 
stone  viaduct  near  Bath  of  sixty -five  twenty 
feet  arches,  and  numerous  bridges,  cuttings, 
and  embankments,  all  of  which  were  exe- 
cuted with  eminent  skill  and  success.  In 
laying  down  the  permanent  road,  Mr.  Brunei 
adopted  several  altogether  new  methods. 
For  instance,  -the  longitudinal  timbers  on 


which  the  rails  were  liud  were  made  to  rest 
upon  the  heads  of  piles  driven  deep  into  tlie 
road.  But  this  proving  to  be  a  fiiultj' 
method  of  construction,  the  heads  of  the 
piles  were  sawn  ofl*,  and  much  Taluable 
timber  was  thus  left  buried  in  the  road. 
These  experiments,  though  costly,  inhere  not 
without  their  use,  and  even  the  errors  com- 
mitted in  laying  down  the  Great  Sxperi- 
mental  Railway — as  the  line  came  to  be 
called — ^proved  of  use  to  other  engineers  bj 
enabling  them  to  determine  what  methods 
safely  to  follow  as  well  as  what  to  avoid. 
In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Brunei  became  fa- 
mous as  an  engineer ;  and  when  the  demand 
arose  for  further  railways,  he  was  largely 
and  profitably  emplomd.  The  South  Wales, 
the  Bristol  and  Exeter,  the  South  De^on,  the 
Cornwall,  and  other  lines  in  connection  wtdi 
the  Great  Western  system  in  the  Western 
and  Midland  districts,  were  mainly  laid  out 
by  him  and  constructed  after  his  plans. 

The  South  Devon  Railway  was  in  many 
respects  an  unfortunate  undertaking, — un- 
fortunate for  Mr.  Brunei  himself  as  well  as 
its  proprietors.     It  was  projected  in   1844, 
about  which  time  the  plan  of  working  rail- 
ways by  atmospheric  pressure  began  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  scientific  men.    Instead 
of  hauling  the  trains  along  the  railway  by 
locomotive  power,  it  was  proposed  by  the 
new  system  to  impel   them   by  a  piston 
working  in  a  tube  previously  exhausted  of 
its  atmospheric  air  by  the  action  of  sta- 
tionary  steam-engines.     Messrs.  Ciegg  and' 
Samuda  had  patented  a  very  ingenious  ar- 
rangement with  this  object,  which  at  once 
attracted  Mr.  Brunei's  attention  and  secured 
his  approval.*    It  seemed  to  him  to  present 
a   ready  method   of  working  railways  o( 
much  steeper  gradients  than  the  locomotive 
was  capable  of  surmounting;   and  to  his 
mind  it  appeared  to  combine  the  essential 
advantages  of  economy,  safety,  and  conven- 
ience.   He  had  been  engaged  as  the  engineer 
of  an  Italian  railway  designed  to  connect 
Genoa  with  Turin  and  Milan,  one  part  of 
which  must  necessarily  surmount,  by  a  steep 
incline,  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Apennines ; 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  this  elegant  and 
apparently  effecUve  method  of  securing  pow- 
er was  exactly  suited  for  his  purpose.     Nu- 
merous experiments  were  made  with  the 
atmospheric  apparatus  laid  down  on  a  part 
of  the  West  London  Railway  at  Wormwood 
Scrubs;  and  their  success  was  sudi  as  to 
induce  the  directors  of  the   Dublin  and 


*  Sir  Isambard  Brunei  was  eqnallj  capHvated  bf 
the  invention ;  and  he  proposed  to  apply  it  in  work- 
ing not  only  passengen^  but  horses,  carriage^  and 
goods,  up  and  down  the  shafts  of  the  Thames  Too- 
nel,  as  ffrell  as  through  the  Tonnel  itself. 
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Kingstown  Railway  to  adopt  this  method 
of  haulage  upon  their  hranoh  line  between 
Kingstown  and  Dallcey.  About  the  same 
tioae  Mr.  Brunei  recommended  its  adoption 
by  the  Croydon  Company  and  by  the  South 
Devon  Company,  of  which  last  he  was  the 
engineer.  He  also  appeared  in  Parliament 
as  its  strenuous  advocate,  in  opposition  to 
the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  locomotive  line 
of  the  Stephensons. 

Mr.  Brunei  by  no  means  stood  alone  in 
advocating  the  superiority  of  the  atmo- 
spheric principle  in  railway  working.  It 
was  countenanced  by  the  Government  en- 
gineers, and  Sir  Robert  Peel  greatly  fa- 
voured it.  Mr.  Vignolles,  Sir  William  Cu- 
bitty  and  other  engineers  of  eminence,  ap- 
peared as  its  supporters  before  Committees 
of  Parliament.  But  it  was  met  by  equally 
strong  opposition,  especially  by  the  Stephen- 
sons,  who  held  that  the  atmospheric  railway 
was  but  a  repetition,  under  more  difficult 
conditions,  of  the  fixed  engines  and  ropes  of 
the  early  coal  railways ;  and  a  series  of  bat- 
tles was  fought  over  the  atmospheric  sys- 
tem, almost  as  fierce  as  those  over  the 
gauges.  Mr.  Brunei  displayed  the  great- 
est adroitness  under  the  legal  and  technical 
cross-questioning  of  counsel  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  and  his  ready  application  of  facts 
rarely  failed  him.  He  failed,  however,  in 
carrying  his  atmospheric  railway  through 
Northumberland,  but  he  succeeded  in  South 
Devon.  In  confident  reliance  on  the  *  prin- 
ciple,' the  line  authorized  in  the  latter  dis- 
trict was  provided  with  unusually  large  tubes 
and  powerful  stationary  engines ;  and  it  was 
constructed  of  such  steep  gradients  as  to  be 
worked  with  difficulty  by  the  locomotive 
engine,  which  was  supposed  to  be  discarded. 
Iq  further  proof  of  his  perfect  faith  in  the 
soundness  of  the  atmospheric  system,  Mr. 
Branel  invested  about  20,000/.  of  his  sav- 
ings in  the  undertaking. 

it  is  not  necciisary  to  describe  the  pro- 
gress or  rather  no  progress  of  the  South 
Devon  Railway,  for  it  proved  a  complete 
failure  so  far  as  the  atmospheric  tubes  were 
concerned.  The  construction  of  the  line  cost 
nearly  double  the  estimate,  whereas  the  rev- 
enue fell  short  by  nearly  one-half.  The 
gross  receipts  barely  covered  the  working 
expenses ;  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  atmo- 
spheric working,  the  expenditure  was  even 
in  exces:}  of  the  income.  In  April,  1849,  by 
which  time  many  railway  companies  had 
fallen  into  difficulties,  one  of  the  sharehold- 
ers described  himself  and  his  fellows  as  'the 
most  unfortunate  proprietors  of  the  most 
unfortunate  railway  in  the. kingdom.'  The 
great  cause  of  failure  in  the  scheme  was  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  a  vacuum  in 
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the  tubes.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that 
the  powerful  engineer  was  baffled  by  ene- 
mies so  contemptible  as  field-mice,  which 
feasted  on  the  tallow  and  ate  away  the 
leather  which  formed  the  continuous  valve, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  kept  air-ti};ht.  Rain, 
frost,  and  sunshine  also  acted  injuriously  on 
the  valve;  and  though  putty  men,  with  pots 
and  spatftlas,  followed  each  train,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  working  vacuum  was  found  to 
be  impracticable.  The  result  was,  that,  after 
a  loss  of  nearly  half  a  million  in  money,  the 
atmospheric  tubes  were  all  pulled  up  to  give 
place  to  the  locomotive  engine.  The  failure 
of  the  scheme  was  a  source  of  great  grief  to 
Mr.  Brunei.  He  was  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  which,  though 
disastrous  to  the  shareholders,  had  proved 
equally  so  to  himself.  Unhappily,  the  loss 
to  the  company  did  not  end  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  tubes ;  for,  owing  to  the  origi- 
nal defective  construction  of  the  railway, 
they  were  saddled  with  a  line  of  bad  work- 
inffgradients  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  last  and  greatest  of  Mr.  Brunei's  en- 
gineering achievements  in  connexion  with 
railways,  were  his  bridges  at  Chepstow  and 
Saltash, — the  one  to  carry  the  South  Wales 
Railway  over  the  Wye,  and  the  other  to 
carry  the  Cornwall  Railway  over  the  Tamar. 
The  latter  bridge  was  finally  opened  by 
Prince  Albert  in  1859.  Both  structure* 
are  erected  on  the  same  principle,  being 
what  are  termed  *  bowstring  girder'  bridges.. 
The  dimensions  of  the  Saltash  Viaduct  great- 
ly exceed  those  of  the  Britannia  bridge  over 
the  Menai  Strait.  It  consists  of  nineteen 
arches,  seventeen  of  which  are  from  70  to 
93  feet  span,  and  two  main  central  spans 
each  455  feet  wide.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Britannia  bridge,  the  Government  opposed 
the  erection  of  any  structure  that  should 
offer  interruption  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Tamar ;  and  the  engineer  was  therefore  un- 
der the  necessity  of  framing  his  plans  so  as 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Hence 
the  grand  feature  of  the  Saltash  bridge,  which 
consists  of  two  immense  arched  tubes  of 
wrought  iron,  spanning  the  stream  as  it  were 
at  one  gigantic  leap  of  910  feet»  The  outer 
ends  of  these  tubes  rest  on  the  two  main 
stone  piers  at  the  water's  edge,  and  their 
inner  ends  on  a  columnar  pier  in  the  centre 
of  the  river  hereafter  to  be  described..  Sus- 
pension chains  hang  down  from  the  summits 
of  these  piers  in  a  segment  of  a  circle,  sus- 
porting  the  roadway  to  which  tney  are  bolted. 
The  longitudinal  beams  forming  the  road  are 
further  supported  by  long -linked  tension 
chains  suspended  from  the  arched  tubes,  and 
rendered  r^id  by  vertical,  struts  and  diagonal 
bracing.    The  chains  and  tubes  thus  act  as  a.  ? 
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double  bow,  the  bridge  being  a  combination  I 
of  the  tubular  and  suspension  methods  of 
construction,  possessing  the  strength  of  the 
former  with  a  saving  of  not  less  than  25  per 
cent,  in  the  weight  of  iron  employed.  An 
idea  of  the  Cyclopean  character  of  the  work 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  each  of 
the  tubes  from  which  the  longitudinal  beams 
are  suspended,  weighs  upwards  of  a  thousand 
tons !  The  length  of  the  viaduct  and  bridge 
is  nearly  half  a  mile,  or  300  feet  longer  than 
the  Britannia  bridge. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  Mr.  Brunei 
had  to  encounter  in  carrying  out  this  great 
work  was  in  securing  the  foundations  for  his 
central  pier.  At  the  Menai  bridge  Mr. 
Stephenson  found  ready-made  foundations 
for  his  main  tower  in  the  exposed  Britannia 
rock,  conveniently  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  strait,  whereas  the  rock  on 
which  the  central  pier  of  the  Saltash  bridge 
was  founded  is  not  less  than  90  feet  beneath 
the  surface — the  depth  of  water  being  about 
70,  and  of  mud  and  gravel  about  20  feet. 
The  founding  of  a  solid  pier  at  so  great  a 
depth  would  have  been  regarded  as  alto- 
gether impracticable  less  than  twenty  years 
ago,  and  so  difficult  a  feat  has  only  been 
rendered  possible  by  the  improved  expe- 
dients of  practical  science.  The  process 
adopted  by  Mr.  Brunei  was  similar  to  that 
employed  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  getting  in  the 
foundations  of  the  new  railway  bridge  at 
Rochester,*  but  on  a  much  more  formida- 
ble scale.  An  immense  wrought-iron  cylin- 
der, 37  feet  in  diameter  and  100  feet  high, 
weighing  300  tons,  was  sunk  perpendicularly 
over  the  spot  where  it  was  intended  to  set 
the  foundations  of  the  pier.  From  this  cy- 
linder, so  sunk,  the  water  was  partly  pump- 
ed out  at  the  top ;  afler  which  the  process 
was  reversed,  and  the  remaining  water  was 
forced  out  at  the  bottom  by  a  pneumatic 
apparatus  worked  by  a  steam-engine.  Un- 
der this  severe  pressure  the  workmen  were 
enabled  to  excavate  the  mud  and  gravel  to 
a  great  depth,  and  at  length  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  the  pier  upon  solid  rock,  90  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  river.  The  pres- 
sure under  which  the  men  worked  was  not 
less  than  38  lbs.  to  the  inch ;  and  although 
many  of  them  were  seized  with  cramp,  faint- 
ing, and  insensibility,  and  one  man  suddenly 
died  on  being  first  subjected  to  it,  yet  when 
their  systems  had  become  inured  to  the 
work,  they  could  continue  the  excavation 
within  the  cylinder  for  several  hours  at  a 
time  with  comparatively  slight  inconven- 
ience.    At  last,  the  solid  column  of  granite 


♦See  'Quarterly  Review'  for  July,  1868,  art. 
'Iron  Bridges.' 


was  built  up  within  the  tube,  and  apoQ  it 
were  set  the  four  iron  columns  of  the  oeotnl 
pier.  They  are  each  10  feet  in  diameter 
and  100  feet  high,  weighing  150  tons  apkot 
The  erection  of  the  pier,  the  floating  aad 
raising  of  the  arched  tubes,  the  fixing  of  tbe 
suspended  platform,  involved  great  toil,  anx- 
iety, and  peril ;  but  the  whole  waa  at  lengtk 
satisfactorily  finished  after  about  six  yean' 
labour,  and  the  bridge  opened  for  traffic  ic 
1859.  The  Saltash  viaduct  is  confessedly 
one  of  the  most  successful,  as  it  is  oneof  tlK 
most  economical  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  largest  structures  of  tbe  kind  that  bs 
yet  been  erected. 

Like  his  father,  Mr.  Brunei  was  alwajs 
ready  with  an  expedient  to  meet  any  diflB- 
culty  that  might  arise  in  the  exercise  <^  his 
profession,  though  his  range  of  contrivai^e 
was  not  perhaps  so  great,  nor  his  ingenaitf 
of  so  original  a  character.  Thus,  duni^ 
the  Crimean  war,  he  went  out  to  Turkey  to 
organise  the  hospitals  on  the  Dardanelles, 
whicb  he  effected  with  eminent  ability,  aod 
on  his  return  to  England  we  find  him  devis- 
ing an  iron-plated  armed  ship  capable  of  with- 
standing the  fire  of  the  Sebastopol  forts.* 
But  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Brunei  attain- 
ed as  a  naval  engineer  was  principally  in 
connection  with  the  commercial  marine.  He 
had,  like  his  father,  early  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  steam-ships, 
taking  an  active  part  in  many  of  his  experi- 
ments ;*  and  as  the  engineer  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  it  was  natural  that  be 
should  put  forth  his  best  efforts  to  render 
its  western  terminus  at  Bristol  the  principti 
station  for  the  departure  and  arrival  of 
Transatlantic  steamers.  Only  a  few  years 
before,  the  practicability  of  making  a  voy- 
age to  New  York  by  steam  had  been  strong- 
ly disputed,  and  Dr.  Lardner  proved  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  the  thing  was  impos- 
sible. Even  Sir  Marc  Brunei,  though  very 
speculative  in  the  matter  of  steam-boats, 
when  requested  in  1824  to  allow  his  name 


*  Captaia  0.  P.  O^es  submitted  bis  plan,  mntP 
adopted  in  the  American  *  Monitor/  to  Mr.  Brooe^ 
in  1855.  After  thoroagblj  entering  into  the  matter, 
Captain  Coles  says,  ^  he  assured  me  that  1  had  hi( 
on  the  right  thbg,  and  generoualj  added  that  he 
had  himself  been  devising  a  vessel  for  the  same  pa^ 
pose,  but  that  mine  was  so  superior  to  his  ova  be 
should  think  no  more  of  it^  He  did  more  than 
this — he  assisted  me  in  my  calculationa,  and  gave 
me  the  aid  of  his  draughtsmen.  When  I  me^ 
him  what  I  was  indebted  to  him  for  this,  he  said, 
"  Nothing,"  for  he  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  help- 
log  a  naval  officer  who  was  tiying  to  benefit  ^ 
country.  1  shall  always  remember  bis  generou 
conduct  as  well  as  his  parting  words,  ''Go  on,  per* 
severe,  and  you  will  succeed,"  They  have,  indeed, 
often  cheered  me  under  the  greatest  disooorag** 
ments.'— XeMtfr  in  (he  *  Tknem^^y^nc 
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to  appear  as  superinteticling  engineer  of  a 
steaoier  proposed  to  be  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plying  to  and  from  the  West  Indies, 
declined  on  the  ground  that,  in  his  opinion, 
steam  would  never  do  for  distant  navigation. 
Yet  after  the  lapse  of  some  twelve  years  we 
find  his  son  constructing  steam-ships  capable 
not  only  of  making  a  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies,  but  to  the  Antipodes  —  the  '  Great 
Britain'  steamer  being  now  engaged  in  ply- 
ing between  England  and  Australia. 

Mr.  Brunei  was  appointed  engineer  of  the 
Steam-Ship  Company  started  at  Bristol  in 
1836,  and  it  was  under  his  auspices  that  the 
*  Great  Western,'  propelled  by  paddle-wheels, 
and  the  'Great  Britain,'  propelled  by  a  screw, 
were  there  constructed.    Both  vessels  were 
designed  and  built  by  Mr.  Patterson,  the 
eminent  Bristol  shipbuilder,  while  to  Mr. 
Brunei  was  entrusted  the  arrangement  of  the 
motive  power.     The  size,  not  less  than  the 
efficiency  of  these  vessels,  rendered   them 
the  wonder  of  their  day.   Indeed,  the  '  Great 
Western'  was  so  large,  that  when  finished  it 
was  found  necessary  to  take  down  one  side 
of  the  dock-entrance  to  let  her  out  to  sea ! 
The  'Great  Britain,'  which  followed,  was 
bigger  still,  being  in  respect  of   tonnage 
double  the  size  of  her  predecessor.    But  be- 
fore many  years  had  passed  these  vessels 
were  themselves  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
the*  Great  Eastern,' hi  which  Mr.  Brunei 
combined  the  powers  of  the  paddle-wheel 
and  the  screw,  and  succeeded,  with  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  its  builder,  in  bringing 
to  completion  and  launching  the  largest  ship 
that  has  ever  floated.  These  vessels  were  all 
excellent  specimens  of  steam-ship  construc- 
tion, and  though  they  might  embody  no  idea 
altogether  novel,  and  proved  failures  in  a 
commercial  sense,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
they  exercised  much  influence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  steam  navigation.      The  'Great 
Eastern'  was  Mr.  Brunei's  last  great  en- 
gineering work,  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  his  health  was  seriously  under- 
mined by  the  zeal  and  anxiety  with  which 
he  devoted  himself  to  its  completion.     By  a 
si^ngular  coincidence,  he  went  on  board  the 
Great  Ship  for  the  last  time  on  the  very  first 
day  when  it  could  be  said  she  was  ready  for 
J^.  The  'Great  Eastern'  did  not,  however, 
leave  her  moorings  for  another  week,  during 
vliich  interval  the  engineer  was  seized  with 
P^alysis,  and  he  expired  while  the  vessel  was 
moving  down  the  river  to  start  upon  her 
calamitous  voyage  to  Holyhead. 

Although  Brunei  died  at  the  comparative- 
ly early  age  of  fifty-three,  it  is  even  matter 
^^^^prise  that  he  lived  so  long.  He  had 
^  *  violent  death 
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seen  that  at  outset  of  his  career,  when  act- 
ing as  assistant-engineer  to  his  father  in  the 
Thames  Tunnel,  he  had  two  narrow  escapes 
from  drowning  by  the  river  suddenly  biirst- 
ing  in  upon  the  works.  Some  time  after, 
when  inspecting  the  shafts  of  the  railway 
tunnel  under  Box  Hill,  he  was  one  day  rid- 
ing a  shaggy  pony  at  a  rapid  pace  down  the 
hiil,  when  the  animal  stumbled  and  fell, 
pitching  the  engineer  on  his  head  with  great 
violence :  he  was  taken  up  for  dead,  but 
eventually  recovered.  When  the  Great 
Western  line  was  finished  and  at  work,  he 
used  frequently  to  ride  upon  the  engine  with 
the  driver,  and  occasionally  he  drove  it  him- 
self. One  day,  when  passing  through  the 
Box  tunnel  upon  the  engine  at  considerable 
speed,  Brunei  thought  he  discerned  between 
him  and  the  light  some  object  standing  on 
the  same  line  of  road  along  which  his'  engine 
was  travelling.  He  instantly  turned  on  the 
full  steam  and  dashed  at  the  object,  which 
was  driven  into  a  thousand  pieces.  It  after- 
wards turned  out  to  be  a  contractor's  truck 
which  had  broken  loose  from  a  ballasttrain 
on  its  way  through  the  tunnel. 

Another  narrow  escape  which  he  had  waa 
on  board  the  '  Great  Western'  steam-ship, 
where  he  fell  down  a  hatchway  into  the  hold, 
and  was  nearly  killed.  But  the  most  extra- 
ordinary  accident  which  befel  him  was  that 
which  occurred  while  one  day  playing  with 
his  children.  Like  his  father  Sir  Marc,  he 
was  fond  of  astonishing  them  with  sleight-of- 
hand  tricks,  in  which  he  displayed  consider- 
able dexterity ;  and  the  feat  which  he  pro- 
posed to  them  on  this  occasion  was  the  pass- 
ing of  a  half  sovereign  through  his  mouth 
out  at  his  ear.  Unfortunately,  he  swallowed 
the  coin,  which  dropped  into  his  windpipe. 
The  accident  occurred  on  the  8rd  of  April, 
1848,  and  it  was  followed  by  frequent  fits 
of  coughing,  and  occasional  uneasiness  in  the 
right  side  of  the  chest ;  but  so  slight  waa 
the  disturbance  of  breathing,  that  it  was  for 
some  time  doubted  whether  the  com  had  re- 
ally fallen  into  the  windpipe.  After  the 
lapse  of  fifteen  days.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
met  Mr.  Key  in  consultation,  and  they  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  that  most  probably  the 
half  sovereign  was  lodged  at  the  bottom  of 
the  right  bronchus.  The  day  after,  Mr. 
Brunei  placed  himself  in  a  prone  position 
on  his  face  upon  some  chairs,  and,  bending 
his  head  and  neck  downwards,  he  distinctly, 
felt  the  coin  drop  towards  the  glottis.  A 
violent  cough  ensued,  and  on  resuming  the 
erect  posture  he  felt  as  if  the  object  acain 
moved  downwards  into  the  chest.  Here 
was  an  engineering  difficulty,  the  like  of 
which  Mr.  Brunei  had  never  before  encoun- 
tered. The  mischief  was  purely  mechanical; 
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a  foreign  body  had  ffot  into  bis  breathing 
apparatus,  and  must  oe  removed,  if  at  all, 
by  some  mechanical  expedient.  Mr.  Brunei 
was,  however,  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
bad  an  apparatus  conslructed,  consisting  of 
a  platform  which  moved  upon  a  hinge  in 
the  centre.  Upon  this  he  had  himself  strap- 
ped, and  his  body  was  then  inverted  in  order 
that  the  coin  might  drop  downward  by  its 
own  weight,  and  so  be  expelled.  At  the 
first  experiment  the  coin  again  slipped  to- 
wards the  glottis,  but  it  caused  such  an 
alarming  fit  of  convulsive  coughing  and  ap- 
pearance of  choking,  that  danger  was  appre- 
hended, and  the  experiment  was  discontinu- 
ed. Two  days  after,  on  the  25th,  the  operation 
of  tracheotomy  was  performed  by  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Brodie,  assisted  by  Mr.  Key,  with  the 
intention  of  extracting  the  coin  by  the  for- 
ceps, if  possible.  Two  attempts  to  do  so 
were  made  without  success.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  forceps  into  the  windpipe  on  the 
second  occasion  was  attended  with  so  ex- 
cessive a  degree  of  irritation,  that  it  was  felt 
the  experiment  could  not  be  continued  with- 
out imminent  danger  to  life.  The  incision 
in  the  windpipe  was,  however,  kept  open, 
by  means  of  a  quill  or  tube,  until  the  13th 
of  May,  by  which  time  Mr,  Brunei's  strength 
bad  sufficiently  recovered  to  enable  the  ori- 
ginal experiment  to  be  repeated.  He  was 
again  strapped  to  his  apparatus ;  his  body 
was  inverted ;  his  back  was  struck  gently  ; 
and  he  distinctly  felt  the  coin  quit  its  place 
on  the  right  side  of  his  chest.  The  opening 
in  the  windpipe  allowed  him  to  breathe  while 
the  throat  was  stopped  by  the  coin,  and  it 
thus  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  spas- 
modic action  of  the  glottis.  After  a  few 
coughs  the  coin  dropped  into  his  mouth. 
Mr.  Brunei  used  afterwards  to  say  that  the 
moment  when  he  hoard  the  gold  piece  strike 
against  his  upper  front  teeUi,  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  exquisite  in  his  whole  life.  The 
half  sovereign  had  been  in  his  windpipe  for 
not  less  than  six  weeks. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  Mr.  Bru- 
nei's accomplished*  skill  and  energy  as  an 
engineer.  His  life  showed  that  he  was  a 
man  capable  of  grappling  with  the  most  dif- 
ficult enterprises.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to 
love  difficulties  so  much  that  he  not  unfre- 
quently  chose  the  most  difficult  manner  of 
overcoming  them.  Whatever  was  fullest  of 
engineering  perils  had  the  greatest  charms 
for  him.  That  which  was  easy  was  compara- 
tively uninteresting,  and  its  execution  could 
be  matter  of  surprise  to  no  one.  In  other 
bands  the  construction  of  a  railway  between 
London  and  Bristol  would  probably  have 
been  as  uninteresting  as  that  of  the  Eastern 
Counties.     But  in  Mr.  Brunei's  the  Great 


Western  Railway  became  the  subject  of 
animated  controversy  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment for  years.  A  Royal  Comraiasion  s4( 
upon  its  exceptional  gauge;  eugineers,  phi- 
losophers, orators,  and  pamphleteer^*  ranged 
themselves  on  opposite  sides ;  and  the  Greal 
Western  line  thus  gained  an  extraordin^j 
prominence  in  the  railway  world. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Brunei's  great  engi- 
neering skill,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  be 
possessed  much  of  the  genius  of  an   original 
inventor.     He  took  up  a  principle  already 
established,  and  pushed  it  further,  exhibitiog 
in  a  striking  light  the  development  of  whi<i 
the  ideas  of  others  were  capable.     His  rul- 
ing idea  was  magnitude ;  he  had  an  ambi- 
tion to  make  everything  bigger  than  be  had 
found  it.     Thus  he  found  the  railway  gauge 
4  feet  6^  inches,  and  he  increased  it  to  seven 
feet,  thereby  involving  wider  tunnels,  more 
expensive  works,  and  a  heavier  equipment 
in  working  stock.     So  in  the  atmospheric 
railway,  he  found,  the  tube  in  use   on  the 
Dalkey  railway  fifteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  on  the  South  Devon  line  he  doubled  iu 
Then  in  steam-ships,  his  *  Great  Western'  was 
nearly  double  the  power  and  tonnage  of  any 
previous  steamer ;  the '  Great  Britain,'  which 
followed,  was  double  the  tonnage  of   the 
'  Great  Western ;'  and  the  *  Great  Eastern' 
exceeded  in  size  all  that  the  most  imagina- 
tive shipbuilder  had  conceived  to  be  possi- 
ble.    It  was  a  race  of  bigness  run  against 
himself  as  well  as  others.     But  in  the  ca*^ 
of  the  ^  Great  Eastern'  steam-ship,  as  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  it  is  not  probable 
that  Mr.  Brunei's  example  will  be  followed ; 
for  it  is  now  pretty  well  understood  that 
ships  like  railways,  may  be  made  too  big,  at 
least  for  those  who  own  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  want  of  success  which 
attended  Mr.  Brunei's  principal  undertaking, 
he  was  well  supported  throughout  by  the 
monied  interest.  The  shareholders  in  the 
Great  Western  Railway  not  only  readily 
found  the  capital  which  he  required  to  carry 
out  his  splendid  ideas  with  reference  to  that 
line,  but  they  presented  him  with  a  hand- 
some testimonial  in  acknowledgment  of  bis 
genius.  Though  the  *  Great  Western  *  steam- 
ship proved  a  commercial  failure,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  capitalists  to  enable  him 
to  build  the '  Great  Britain '  at  a  still  greater 
sacrifice;  and  still    again,  to   project   and 


*  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Mr.  Heory  Lq^ 
ingtoD,  a  man  of  rare  gifts,  published  two  pamphl«ti 
ia  &vour  of  the  broad  gauge^  which,  as  hia  tai-gi*- 
pber  trnly  states,  were  regarded  bj  all  who  read 
them  as  masterpieces  of  controversial  and  forensic 
ability.  See  *The  Italian  War,  &o, :  Three  ISmjt, 
by  the  late  Henry  Lushingtoo,  with  a  Biographioil 
Pre&oe  by  G.  S.  Yenablea.'    Cambridge^  1859. 
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taring  to  completion  his  magnificent  idea  of 
tlie    *  Great  Eastern '  steam-ship.     But  for 
!Nlr.  Brunei's  personal  qualities,  this reestab- 
lishment  of  confidence  in  him  after  repeated 
failures  had  not  been  possible,     Ilis  ideas 
'^vere  always  of  the  grandest  kind,  for  he  was 
&  man  of  lively  imagination,  and  his  designs 
^wvere  such  as  readily  to  take  people  captive. 
He   was  the   very   Napoleon  of  engineers, 
thinking  more  of  glory  than  of  profit,  and  of 
victory  than  of  dividends.      He  would  do 
everything  on  the  most  splendid  scale,  and 
-was  alike  ambitious  of  making  the  best  pos- 
sible 8team-ship  and  the  best  possible  rail- 
^wray.      Even  capitalists  were  fired    by  his 
enthusiasm,  and   subscribed   to  his  projects 
freely.      Moreover    he    believed    in    them 
hi na self,  and  was  perfectly  in  earnest  when 
advocating  them  amongst  his  friends.  While 
asking  others  to  subscribe,  he  did  not  him- 
self hold  back ;  but  put  his  own  savings 
alike  into  his  atmospheric  railway  and  his 
•Great   Eastern'   stealer.      It   is  true   he 
^  greatly  exceeded,  in    most  cases,  the   esti- 
mates on  the  strength  of  which  shareholders 
were  induced  to  subscribe  capital  to  his  un- 
dertakings.    But  this  is  a  common  fault  on 
the  part  of  modern  engineers ;  and  it  is  one 
to  which  the  elder  Brunei  was  himself  ob- 
noxious : — 

*  It  has  been  made  matter  of  oensare,'  writes 
Mr.  Beamish, '  that  Branel  never  adhered  to  ao 
oriRioal  estimate.  The  charge  was  urged  at  an 
early  period  by  the  Goveromeot,  and  more  or  less 
echoed  by  iodividaals  ever  after ;  bat  this  charge 
can  scarcely  be  considered  jast.  In  many  iostao- 
ees  those  who  consulted  Braoel  had  sach  limited 
cooceptioDS  of  their  own  reqairements,  that  they 
were  led  to  anticipate  a  correspond iog  limit  io 
the  cost  of  the  work  which  they  soaght  to  have 
performed ;  bot  where,  with  Braoel,  excelleoce 
was  the  object,  his  suggestive  and  compreheosive 
mind  addaced  an  expaosioo  of  ideas  io  his  employ- 
ers, aod,  as  a  coosequence,  a  desire  to  realise  re- 
roltB  which  they  never  coold  have  cootemplated. 
These  enlarged  views  demanded  farther  thoughts 
and  more  elaborate  designs,  bat  going  so  far  k>e- 
yood  the  origioal  notions,  they  left  an  impression 
of  Braoel's  extravagance :  when,  however,  the 
real  object  was  to  secure  completeness,  then  were 
the  suggestioos  of  Braoel  accepted  io  all  their 
integrity,  without  disappoiotment  or  regret* 

Such  an  explanation  as  this  may  be  satis- 
fiictory  to  engineers,  but  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  exasperating  to  shareholders,  who 
find  they  have  to  pay  so  much  more  for  their 
finished  undertaking  than  they  originally 
bargained  for;  and  when  an  engineering 
estimate  turns  out  to  be  a  delusion,  as  it 
often  does,  it  is  very  natural  to  suspect  that 
it  was  originally  intended  as  a  snare.  In 
the  case  of  Brunei,  however,  it  is  impossible 
to  doabt  the  good  faith  of  the  engineer ;  if 


shareholders  suffered,  he  suffered  with  them. 
The  public  at  large  have  certainly  no  ground 
of  complaint;  for  it  is  unquestionable  that 
both  railway  travelling  and  steam  navigation 
were  greatly  advanced  by  the  speculative 
ability  of  Mr.  Brunei,  and  the  spirit  and 
liberality  with  which  he  was  supported  by 
the  shareholders  of  the  great  undertakings 
for  which  he  acted  as  engineer. 


Art.  If. — 1.  Sussex  Archoeological   CoUec- 
tions,  1846-1861. 

2.  The  Seaboard  and  ike  Down.     By  an 
Old  .Vicar.     1860. 

3.  Handbook  ftr  Travellers  in  Kent  and 
Sussex.     1858. 

SusBEX,  or,  as  the  name  denotes,  the  land 
of  the  South  Saxons,  has  seen  changes  as 
strange  as  any  of  our  counties.  It  is  difficult 
to  approach  in  idea  to  what  it  must  have 
been  just  eighteen  centuries  ago,  when  three 
parts  of  it  were  an  impervious  forest,  in- 
habited by  our  painted,  half-naked  fore- 
fathers; when  the  sea  washed  hills  which 
have  long  since  become  surrounded  by  dry- 
land, and  fields,  now  the  glory  of  the  hus- 
bandman, teemed  with  ocean  life,  and  when 
many  an  acre,  now  covered  by  the  waves, 
formed  part  of  the  English  soil.  Imagine^ 
tion  sees  St.  Paul  here,  as  at  Athens,  finding 
altars  to  unknown  gods,  and  declaring  Him 
whom  we  Mgnorantly  worshipped.'  His 
*  Pudens,*  who  *  saluted '  Timothy,  was  not 
impossibly  the  courtier  of  a  Sussex  viceroy, 
as  his  'Claudia'  may  hive  been  the  fairest 
of  Sussex  virgins.*  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  Professor  Airy's  opinion  that  Caesar  twioe 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Sussex,  History 
dimly  sees  Vespasian  subjugating  its  savage 
tribes,  making  Regnum,  the  future  Chiches- 
ter, his  head-quarters ;  and  three  great  Ro- 
man  roads,   with  their    military   stations, 

*  We  have  already  (^Qoarterly  Review/  volxcvii.) 
narrated  the  Sussex  legend  of  Claudia  and  PadeKi% 
and  have  giveo  a  full  account  of  the  ourioos  iuecrip- 
tioQ,  found  at  Cbicbester  in  the  early  part  of  die  last 
cenfary,  wh  ch  forms  so  important  a  liok  in  the 
chain  of  poesibilities  by  which  the  story  hangn.  Au- 
thentic history  does  not  inform  us  whether  St.  Paul 
ever  landed  in  the  BriUah  isles,  but  some  have 
thought  that  the  Padens  mentioned  in  his  Epistle  to 
Timothy  was  the  senator  of  that  name,  in  whose  house 
St.  Peter  lived  and  taught  at  Rome,  and  whose 
carule  chair  of  ivoiy  and  gald  is  still  preserved  with- 
in the  great  throne  of  brooxe,  by  Bernini  in  St, 
Peter's  ohoroh.  This  interesting  relio  is  known  by 
the  name  of  St.  Peter's  Chair.  Its  existence  was 
denied  some  years  ago  by  Lady  Mprji: 
a  l(mg  paper  on  the  subjeo^w ' 
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traversing  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  dis- 
trict, whilst  its 'high  hills'  bristled  with 
earthworks  and  encampments. 

Descending  to  Saxon  times,  we  might  tell 
bow  the  county  became  an  independent, 
though  the  smallest,  kingdom  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, and  how  it  possessed  a  line  of  prin- 
ces of  iu  own, — of  which  iElla,  who  landed 
here,  as  Hengist  and  Horsa  did  in  Kent, 
may  be  accepted  as  the  founder, — till  it  be- 
came merged  by  Ceadwalla  iu  its  powerful 
western  neighbour  Weasex,  whose  king, 
Egbert,  united  England  under  his  consoli- 
dating rule.  We  might  dwell  on  the  great 
doubtful  battle-field  of  Mercredesbourne,  in 
which  iEila  finally  pushed  the  Britons  east- 
wards—  could  we  tell  our  readers  where  it 
was,  or  give  them  any  more  satisfactory  in- 
formation regarding  its  name  than  that  it 
was  probably  at  a  rivulet  between  East- 
bourne and  Birling  Gap,  called  after  one 
Mercrede — and  we  might  dilate  on  the 
siege  and  storm  of  the  strong  old  city  An- 
derida,  the  site  of  which,  although  now  fixed 
with  all  but  certainty  at  Pevensey,  has  been 
claimed  by  no  less  than  seven  Sussex  towns. 
Later,  we  may  glance  with  more  of  historic 
confidence  —  though  not  even  here  without 
some  admixture  of  legendary  exaggeration 
—  at  Bishop  Wilfrid,  whose  beauty  arrested 
the  arm  of  the  executioner  who  had  behead- 
ed by  his  side  Delfinus,  Bishop  of  Lyons, — 
Wilfrid,  now  attacked  by  Sussex  wreckers, 
and  now  avenging  himself  on  the  inhospit- 
able pagans  by  converting  them  to  Christ- 
ianity ;  at  good  King  Edilwalch  too  and  his 
wife  Eaba,  who  granted  seven  hides  of  land 
at  Selsey  for  an  endowment  of  the  first  Sus- 
sex bishopric  Later  still,  we  learn  how 
Earl  Godwin  obtained  the  broad  acres  of 
Bosham  ;  and  how  Harold  made  them  his 
home,  and  died  gloriously  on  *  the  Battaile 
field ; '  how  William  II.  invested  Peven- 
sey ;  how  the  Empress  Maud  was  receiv- 
ed at  Arundel  Castle  by  Adeliza  the  Queen 
Dowager ;  how  the  great  battle,  in  which 
Henry  III.  was  completely  defeated  by  his 
Barons,  was  fought  at  Lewes,  and  by-and-by 
the  *  Inquisitions  of  rebels  '  were  held  ;  and 
then  how  the  county  grew  more  loyal,  and 
royal  progresses  in  it  became  rife;  how 
Henry  the  Eighth  was  entertained  at  Michel- 
grove,  Edward  the  Sixth  at  Petworth,  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Cowdray,  and  George  the  First 
at  Stanstead  ;  how  badly  it  fared  in  the  days 
of  the  Great  Rebellion  with  many  a  loyal 
Sussex  town  and  fortress ;  and  how,  in  our 
own  days,  Brighton  has  risen  to  prosperity 
under  royal  patronage. 

As  regards  the  characteristics  of  Sussex, — 
although  it  has  never  vied  with  Northamp- 
tonshire in  the  beauty  of  its  churches,  nor 


with  Leicestershire  in  the  richness  of  its  pts- 
tures — though  it  cannot  compare  "with  Hump- 
shire  in  its  trout-streams,  nor  with  Ltnculs- 
shire  and  Norfolk  in  their  princely  farms— 
though  it  has  no  Snowdon,  no  Grassmere  or 
Ulles water — yet  it  possesses  features  peco- 
liaily  its  own.     Petworth  for  a  subject's  pal- 
ace, Arundel,  Lewes,  and  Pevensey  for  feodil 
fortressses.  Battle  and  Bay  ham  for  venerable 
abbeys,  Cowdray  and  Up  Parks  for  s^lva 
beauty,  may  not  easily  be  matched.     No 
other  county  can  show  such  an  extent  of  sea- 
board fringed  with  such  an  acreage  of  ri^ 
alluvial  soil,  such  forests  of  oak,  and  birdi, 
and  beech,  such  delicious  uplands,  and  hillr 
side  scenery.     No  county  has  given  birth  to 
a  race  of  more  intrepid  mariners,  of  bardisf 
shepherds,  of  more  enduring  husbandmeo. 
Wher^  else  will  you  find  such  snug  home- 
steads,  and   such    picturesque   farmhouses, 
with  their  quaint  gables  and  deep  dark  rook 
of  Horsham   tiles?     Its   many   flocks  and 
herds — the  current  cMn  of  patriardial  tiroes 
— lead  us  back  to  the  first  ages  of  sixiety,  and 
invest  it  with  a  character  of  primeval  simpli- ' 
city.    And  although  it  has  now  fallen  behind 
in  manufactures,  its  iron-foundries  and  glass- 
houses for  many  years  gave  an  impulse  to 
an  extensive  and  thriving  trade.     Cven  nov 
its  furnaces  have  left  themselves  impressed 
in  the  county  nomenclature :  in  many  parts 
we  meet  with  '  hammerponds'  to  remind  us 
of  the  '  incessant  noise' — a  striking  contrast 
certainly  to  their  present  solitude  —  *  which 
night  and  day,'  as  Camden  tells  us, '  echoed 
all  over  the  neighbourhood,  when  the  mead- 
ows were  converted  into  lakes  and  pools  lo 
turn  mills,  to  move  hammers  to  work  iron.' 
Its  eastern  parts  abound  in  ironstone.    1%e 
balustrades  around  St.  Paul's  were  made  of 
Lamberhurst  iron  ;*  and  the  first  iron  cann(m 
that  were  ever  cast  in  England  came  from 
the  furnaces  of  Buxted.     But  its  great  woods, 
which  served  for  fuel,  were  not  inexhausti- 
ble; nor  did  the  private  profit  countervail 
the  public  loss  occasioned  by  their  dest^u^ 
tion.f     Pit-coal  began  to  be  supplied  in  the 
North  in  infinite  quantities  and  at  less  ex- 
pense: then  "uprose  the  great  national  estab- 
lishments of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire ;  the 
trade  of  the  county  fell  off,  and  with  it  the 
population.      The  pariah  rasters  —  there 
was  no  census   then  —  show  that    between 
1630  and  1700,  it  dwindled  from  131,000  to 
98,000.    In  1851  the  populati<m  amounted 
to  upwards  of  336,000. 

*  Half  of  Lamberhurst  is  in  Suasex. 
f  *  When  under  public  good  base  private  gtin 
takes  hold, 
And  we,  poor  wofUl  wo^da,  to  ruin  Itf^T 
sold.* 

DraiyUm, '  Bolyolbioo,*  the  ITtbSoog- 
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The  oountj  la  not  without  its  great  names 
in  Qiurch  and  State.    In  Sussex  were  bred 
or  bom  John  Peokham,  Robert  Winchelsey, 
Thomaa  Bradwardine,  Thomas  Arundel),  and 
Williaoi  Juxon :  of  no  other  county  can  it 
be  said,  observed  Fuller,  that  it  has  sent 
forth  dve  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.     To 
Sussex  also  we  owe  a  divine,  who   would 
have  been,  had  he  lived,  a  worthy  leader  of 
the  English   Church — Hugh  James   Rose, 
Principal  of  King's  College,  London,*  whose 
stout   heart,  and    wise  head,  and  eloquent 
tongue,  the  Church  has  sorely  missed  during 
the  struggles  and  difficulties  and  errors  of 
recent  years.    Sir  Edward  Dalyngruge,  the 
founder  of  Bodiam  Castle,  was  present  at 
Creoy  and  Poitiers,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  'knights  adventurers'  of  his  time. 
Thomas   Sackville,   Baron    Buckhurst,  the 
poet  and  diplomatist,  was  Lord  High  Treas- 
urer, Sir  J.  Jeffery  Chief  Baron,   and   Sir 
William    Pelham   of   Laughton   the    Irish 
Chief  Justice,  to  Elizabeth.    John  Selden  in 
himself  is  worth  a  host ;  Edward  Gibbon  lies 
'   buried   at  Fietching,   under  a  mausoleum 
erected  by  his  friend  Lord  Sheffield ;  and  the 
pious  Leighton  at  Horsted  Keynes.     Shel- 
ley was  born  at  Field  Place.    Sir  Edward 
Sugden,  now  Lord  St.  Leonards,  whose  brief 
chancellorship  will  not  be  readily  forgotten, 
resided  near  the  forest  from  which  he  takes 
his  title.     In  Sussex  also  (says  Lord  Camp- 
bell) ex-Chancellor  Erskine  '  bought  an  es- 
tate, which  turned  out  an  unfortunate  specu- 
lation, for  it  produced  nothing  but  stunted 
birch-trees,  and  was    found   irreclaimable.' 
Nor  do  the  ten  Protestants  burnt  at  one  fire 
at  Lewes,  and  seventeen   at  other  places, 
during  the  episcopacy  of  Bishop  Christopher- 
son,  of  whom  Fuller  quaintly  observes,  that 
though  *  he  had  much  of  Christ  in  his  name 
he  had  none  of  Him  in  his  nature,'  less  de- 
serve a  place  among  the   worthies  of  the 
oounty.    The  three  brothers  Shirley  too,  of 
Wiston,  were  famous  in   their  generation, 
&Dd    their   adventures    the    admiration    of 
Christendom ;  Anthony,  whom  we  find  suc- 
wasively  in  opposite  quarters  of  the  globe — 
in  Africa,  Jamaica,  and  Persia,  and  Russia,  in 
Germany,  and  Morocco, — and  occupying  a 
diplomatic  position  in  every  court  in  Europe : 
Bcbert,  who  M;rove  to  establish  commericial 
relations  with  Persia,  and  whose  fine  por- 
trait, by  Vandyke,  adorns  the  Pet  worth  col- 
lection ;  and  Thomas,   imprisoned  at  Con- 
^witinople,  and  in  the  Tower,  then  bank- 
rupt and  heart-broken,  and  selling  Wiston  to 
Cy  his  creditors.     In  few  counties  moreover 
ve  the  great  places  changed  hands  seldom- 
^r.    The  Howards  and  the  Sackvilles,  the 


Fienneses,  the  Pelhams  and  the  Ashbum* 
hams,  the  Percys  and  the  Montagues,  have 
been  for  many  generations  the  lords  of  the 
soil,  and  inseparably  identified  with  Arundel 
and  Buckhurst,  with  Hurstmonceux,  Stan- 
mer,  and  Laughton,  wth  Ashburnham,  Pet- 
worth,  and  Cowdrsy. 

We  have  said  that  Sussex  cannot  vie  with 
other  counties  in  the  beauty  of  its  churches. 
Yet  let  not  its  pretensions  be  underrated. 
If  deficient  in  some  of  the  seven  periods  of 
the  ecclesiologists,*  it  is  fruitful  in  undoubt- 
ed Saxon  specimens ;  aifd  the  Lancet  is  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  parochial  chan- 
cels. The  Western  division  is  said  to  con- 
tain more  examples  of  this  than  any  other 
county.  Take  as  specimens  of  the  first 
(1066-1145)  Worth,  with  its  external  string- 
course  masonry  supported  by  pilasters,  which 
gives  us  probably  the  most  complete  ground- 
plan  extant  of  any  Saxon  church;  and  Sompt- 
ing  and  Bosham ;  of  the  latter  (1190-1245), 
Climping  and  Ditchling,  parts  of  West 
Tarring,  and  Fietching,  with  its  graduated 
nave.  Old  and  New  Shoreham,  Steyning, 
and  Newhaven,  almost  a  copy  of  Yainville 
sur  Seine,  and  unique  for  its  eastern  apse, 
projecting  from  the  tower,  without  any  in- 
termediate chancel,  are  fine  specimens  of  the 
Norman ;  as  are  of  the  Transitional,  Pid ding- 
hoe  and  parts  of  Broadwater,  Eastbourne 
and  Bishopstone,  with  its  baluster-windowed 
tower.  In  the  Geometrical,  ranging  from 
1245  to  1315,  and  the  Perpendicular  (1360- 
1550),  the  county  is  undoubtedly  poor  ; 
yet  even  here  it  can  boast,  in  the  former 
period,  of  Pevensey,  and  St.  Thomas  at 
Winchelsea,  with  its  fine  Aland  tombs ;  and 
in  the  latter,  of  Arundel  and  Pulborough, 
Poynings,  with  its  central  tower,  and  May- 
field,  which  St.  Dunstan,  according  to  the 
popular  superstition,  shouldered  into  its  pro- 
per *  orientation ;'  whilst  in  the  curvilinear 
(1315-1360),  it  has  produced  Etchingham 
(built  by  Sir  W.  de  Etchingham)  and  Alfris- 
ton.  The  dates  and  styles  of  the  Sussex 
churches  may  be  thus  classified ;  it  is  more 
difficult  to  group  them,  as  regards  their  ma- 
terials, forms,  and  contents.  Thus,  in  sc^e 
parts  of  the  county,  we  find  them  built  of 
fl'mts  and  chalk,  in  others  of  sandstone,  and 
in  some  wholly  of  shingle.  In  some  we  have 
them  cruciform,  in  some  the  towers  are  round, 
in  some  the  apaeSy  whibt  in  the  eastern  divi- 
sion spires  are  more  frequent,  *to  enable 
them,'  it  is  said,  *  to  be  seen  above  the  woods.' 
Generally  they  consist  of  nave,  chancel,  and 
west  tower,  but  in  some  the  tower  is  cen- 
tral ;  in  a  few  eastern,  while  several  add  a 


*  Bom  at  Little  Horsted,  1795 ;  died  1838. 


•  See  Willis's  'Arohiteotural  History  of  Gbiohes- 
ter  OothedraL'  Digitized  by  VjUUVIC 
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north  and  so^ith  transept,  and  some  either  a 
north  or  south  aisle,  or  both.  Shingled  stee- 
ples are  a  general  feature. 

Few  tracts  present  such  scenes  of  interest 
for  the  ornithologist  as  the  cheerless  flats  of 
Pagham,  or  the  levels  of  Pevensey.  Not 
to  mention  the  grand,  heroic  eagle-owls  of 
Arundel ;  or  the  stately  heronry  at  Parham ; 
or  the  raven's  clump  at  Petworth ;  or  that 
dainty  morsel,  the  unsociable  wheatear,  nev- 
er seen  to  flock,  and  never  met  with  west  of 
Aran,  or  the  multitude  of  other  migratory 
birds  whose  marvellous  instincts  and  annual 
habits  may  be  better  noticed  here  than  any- 
where  else  —  what  strange  visitors  of  un- 
common plumage  may  not  here  be  met  with ! 
If  Mr.  Markwick  has  been  too  sanguine  in 
reckoning  golden  eagles  among  the  number, 
at  least  the  sea  eagle  has  been  seen  or  taken 
at  Holly  combe,  Rottingdean,  and  Pevensey. 
That  grand  bird  the  great  bustard  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  been  long  extinct,  for  Gil- 
bert White  himself  observed  it  on  the  Downs; 
and  five-and-twenty  years  ago  it  was  undoubt- 
edly seen  at  Blatchington ;  while,  of  the  Fal- 
conidcB  the  merlin  in  the  vast  woods,  the 
hobby  on  the  vaster  bleak  sea-shingle,  and 
the  peregrine  in  the  cliffs,  are  common  deni- 
zens. And  who  shall  number  the  Naiato- 
res:  the  ospreys  and  the  golden-eyes,  the 
hoopers  and  brent-geese,  the  pochards  and 
scaup-ducks,  which  the  bard  winter  presses 
periodically  into  the  great  feeding-grounds 
and  quiet  resting-places  of  Pagham  ?  Let 
us  go  for  these  to  the  fascinating  pages  of 
Mr.  Knox,  and  hold  our  breath  as  we  learn 
to  stalk  them  under  his  guidance. 

Sussex  has  never  lacked  faithful  men  of  let- 
ters to  do  her  honour.  Among  her  antiqua- 
ries the  palm  must  undoubtedly  be  awarded 
to  Sir  William  Burrell.  As  we  turn  over 
those  fifteen  folio  volumes  of  MSS.  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum,  we  actu- 
ally seem  to  have  before  us  all  the  inden- 
tures, pedigrees,  and  manorial  records  which 
the  county  could  ever  have  possessed.  Mr. 
Dallaway,  Mr.  Cartwright,  and  Mr.  Hemey 
have  laboured  skilfully  in  the  same  cause ; 
Mr.  Horsfield  has  written  on  the  entire 
county  ;  whilst  Mr.  Blaauw's  and  Mr.  Low- 
er's contributions  on  detached  county  sub- 
jects, but  of  more  than  local  interest,  are 
very  profitable  reading :  we  know  of  noth- 
ing more  pleasantly  told  than  the  *  Battle  of 
Hastings'  by  the  latter.  The  works  which 
stand  at  the  head  of  our  article  furnish  still 
more  recent  evidence  of  the  interest  which 
Sussex  topography  and  archaeology  excite. 
The  *  Collections'  of  the  Sussex  Archaeologi- 
cal Society  now  extend  to  thirteen  goodly 
octavo  volumes.  They  are  among  the  best 
and  most  interestmg  works  of  the  sort  with 


which  we  are  acquainted,  and  will  snpplj 
invaluable  materials  to  the  future  hisloriu 
of  the  county ;  for  a  good  and  complete  his- 
tory of  Sussex  is  still  a  desideratum.  Nor 
must  we  forget  an  useful  compendium  on 
the  attractions  of  its  seaboard  by  the  Rev. 
Mackenzie  Walcott  Mantell's  account  of 
the  Sussex  geology  is  of  course  known  and 
prized  by  all. 

Afler  all  this,  will  it  not  be  said.  What 
an  Elysium  must  Sussex  be !     It  appears  to 
possess,  as  the  advertisers  say,  every  reqtn- 
site  for  either  residence  or  investment.     But 
are  you  sure  there  are  no  drawbacks?    Yes, 
one, — with  all  our  love  for  it,  we  must  ad- 
mit it  has, — ^MUD ;  and  this  said  naud  is  really 
a  more  serious  thing  than  would  at  first  sight 
appear.     Fuller  complained  in  the  sixteenth 
century  of  the  badness  of  its  roads.*     De- 
foe, after  travelling  through  all  the  counties, 
tells  us  that  the  road  from  Tun  bridge  was 
the  '  deepest  and  dirtiest'  in  all  that  part  of 
England ;    and   hereabouts  it  was,  not  &r 
from  Lewes,  that  he  describes  a  sight  ^hich 
he  had  never  seen  in  any  other  part  of  Eng- 
land, *'  that  going  to  church  at  a  country  vil- 
lage he  saw  an  ancient  lady,  and  a  lady  of 
very  good  quality,  drawn  to  church  in  her 
coach  with  six  oxen,  nor  was  it  either  A^ 
lie  or  humour,  but  mere  necessity .'f    Tbs 
Hand-book  (p.  xxxiii.)  cites  a  very  lament- 
able account  of  the  journey  (in  1708)  of 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  from  Godalro- 
ing,  through  the  Sussex  mud,  to  Petworth,  to 
meet  Charles  VI.  of  Spain.     ^  The  last  nine 
miles  of  the  way,'  says  the  reporter,  'cost 
ua  six  hours  to  conquer  them.'     At  a  later 
date,  Horace  Walpole  J  calls  Sussex  *  a  fruit- 
ful county  but  very  dirty  for  travellers,  so 
that  it  may  be  better  measured,  by  day's 
journeys  than  by  miles ;  whence  it  was,  that 
in  a  late  order  for  regulating  the  wages  of 
coachmen  at  such  a  price  a  day's  journey 
from  London,  Sussex  alone  was  excepted, 
as  wherein  shorter  way  or  better  pay  was 
allowed.' 

In  these  days  of  railroads,  express  trains, 
excursion  trains,  mail  trains,  parliamentary 
trains,  luggage  trains,  and  special  trains, 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  making  a  tour 
in  Sussex,  without  any  very  great  outlay  of 
expense  or  time.  It  was  different  in  the 
good  old  times  when  the  mud  of  the  ooanty 
generally,  and  the  clay  of  that  part  of  it 
called  the  Weald  in  particular,  once  covered 
entirely  with  forest  (wald),  was  a  proverb, 
and  a  caution  to  all  those  whose  business  or 


♦  *  Worthies  of  England/  title  *  Sussex.' 

j-  'Tour  through  Great  Britain,*  by  a  GentlemaD, 

(ed.  1724),  vol.  i.  pp.  59,  60. 
}  *  Letters  to  Montagu,'  ed.  OonnioghanL  vol  it  p. 
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pleasure  led  them  into  that  terrible  Rlough 
of  despond.     Not  much  more  than  one  hun- 
dred   years  ago,  *  the  Judges  in  the  spring 
circuits  dared  venture  no  further  into  the 
county  than  to  the  border  towns  of  Hors- 
hain  atkd  Elast  Grinstead  to  hold  their  assiz- 
es, leaving  it  to  jurymen,  prosecutors,  and 
Tvitnesses  who  lived  in  the  county,  to  find 
tbeir  way  to  those  places  as.best  they  could.' 
Ill  1771  Doctor  John  Burton,  who  wrote  a 
journal  of  his   travels,  asks  the  following 
question  of  his  friend  : — *  Why,'  says  he,  Ms 
it   that  the  oxen,  the  swine,  the  women,  and 
all  other  animals,  are  so  long-legged  in  Sus- 
sex 1     May  it  be  from  the  difficulty  of  pull- 
ing the  feet  out  of  so  much  mud  by  the 
strengdi  of  the  ankle  that  the  muscles  get 
stretched  as  it  were,  and  the  bones  lengthen- 
ed Y     The  Reverend  Doctor  does  not  like 
the  dinners  better  than  the  roads  ;  he  says, 
*  tbej  also  cook  a  certain  lump  of  barley- 
meal,  looking   much  like  mud  itself,  and 
hardened  like  iron,  offering  it  at  meals  in- 
stead of  bread  :  these  you  will  find  univers- 
ally.' Notwithstanding  their  long  legs,  the 
I>octor  says,  *you  would  probably  admire  the 
women  if  you  saw  them,  as  modest  in  coun- 
tenance, and  fond  of  el^ance  in  their  dress, 
bat,  at  the  same  time,  fond  of  labour,  and 
experienced  in  household  matters,  both  by 
nature  and  education  better  bred  and  more 
intellectual  generally  than  the  men.' 

Nor  have  things  much  mended  even  now, 
so  far  as  the  country  roads  are  concerned. 
The  soil  is  too  discouraging,  the  stone  on 
the  spot  too  bad,  the  good  stone  at  a  dis- 
tance too  expensive  to  *  carry,'  so  that  the 
Highway  Act  remains  a  dead  letter  in  most 
of  the  parishes,  transgressed  and  impotent. 
This  ungenial  quality  of  its  soil  seemed  to 
Dr.  Burton  to  infect  the  manners  of  its  gen- 
try, whom  he  describes  as  *  armigeros  incul- 
to8  simplicesque,  patriarcharum  ritu  in  Bu- 
eolicis  atque  Georgicis  unice  versatos,  mori- 
bus  et  institutis,  perinde  ac  operibus,  rusti- 
000 ;  tum  disoiplinse  Academics  tum  urbani- 
tatam  vestrarum  Londinensium  prorsus  ru- 
des.'*  Although  the  squirearchy  of  Sussex 
no  longer  merits  this  aspersion,  if  it  ever  did, 
we  still  incline  to  believe  that  an  unusual 
Areadianism  pervades  the  manners,  and  some- 
thing Boeotian  the  intellects,  of  the  lower 
orders;  the  result,  it  may  be,  of  all  this 
mud,  and  hill,  and  bog,  and  forest :  of  which 
Boeotian  element  the  recent  acquittal  by  a 
Sussex  jury  of  the  murderer  of  the  poor  Chi- 
chester student,  in  the  teeth  of  the  judge's 
perspicuous  statement  of  the  law,  is  by  no 
means  the  least  precious  specimen. 
Strange,  that  the  county  which  next  par- 

*  'Iter  Sorriense  et  Snssezieiise,'  p.  58. 


haps  to  Kent,  has  had  the  greatest  opportu- 
nities for  civilization,  is  one  whioh,  whether 
we  look  at  the  number  of  its  uncultivated 
acres,  or  the  wildness  of  its  scenery,  or  the 
primitive  manners  of  its  people,  must  be 
reckoned  (in  many  portions  of  it)  as  still 
among  the  least  advanced  in  England ;  whilst 
it  is  an  historical  fact  that  it  was  among  the 
last  parts  of  the  island  which  embraced 
Christianity. 

The  district  known  generally  as  that  of  the 
'  South  Downs,'  and  to  the  natives  as  *  the 
hill  country,'  though  perhaps  strictly  extend- 
ing only  from  Eastbourne  to  Shoreham,  may 
be  said,  in  a  popular  sense,  to  occupy  a  por- 
tion of  the  county  from  the  Hampshire  bor- 
der  on  the  west  to  Eastbourne  on  the  east, 
of  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  length,  with 
an  average  width  of  not  more  than  from  five 
to  six.  It  is  intersected  (for  it  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  chalk  formation  to  have  trans- 
verse fissures)  by  four  principal  rivers,  the 
Adur,  the  Arun,  the  Ouse,  and  the  Cuck- 
mere  ;  each  traversing  from  north  to  south 
a  valley  of  its  own,  and  having  the  peculiar- 
ity  of  both  rising  and  terminating  within 
the  county.  Its  northern  escarpment  is 
everywhere  the  highest,  reaching  in  some 
parts  to  nearly  900  feet  above  the  sea-level ; 
whilst  its  general  configuration  is  that  of  a 
succession  of  graceful  undulations. 

We  know  not  a  more  tranquillizing  scene 
for  the  over-wrought  brain  to  rest  upon  than 
the  prospect  from  the  Downs  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer day  —  the  true  Copley  Fielding  land- 
scape ;  here  the  many  twinkling  smiles  of 
ocean,  always  a  feast  to  look  upon ;  thdre 
the  slow-yoked  oxen,  with  tbeir  peaceful  pace 
and  low -bent  necks,  teaching  us,  in  these 
fevered  days  of  steam  and  electricity,  a  very 
lesson  of  patience  and  humUity  ;  there  the 
bleating  flocks,  browsing  the  sweet  short 
pasture,  with  their  minutest  wants  cared 
for,  and  their  least  wanderings  restrained, 
by  that  ever  watchfiil  and  sagacious  guard- 
ian, who,  though  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith 
may  not  have  honoured  him  with  a  page 
among  his  canine  worthies,  lives  and  breathes 
so  beautifully  under  the  touch  of  a  Landseer 
and  a  Devis* — the  English  sheep-dog. 

Gilbert  Whitef  observed  this  remarkable 
peculiarity — that  *  from  the  westward  of  the 
Adur  all  the  sheep  have  horns,  smooth  white 
faces,  and  white  legs.  As  soon  as  you  pass 
that  river,  and  mount  Beeding  Hill,  all  the 
flocks  at  once  become  hornless,  or,  as  they 
call  them,  poll-sheep,  and  have,  moreover, 
black  faces  with  a  white  tuft  of  wool  on  their 


*  A  local  artist  celebrated  for  his  sketches  of  rural 
scenes, 
t  *  Nataral  History  of  Selbome'  (ed.  JesBeX  p.  1*72. 
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foreheads,  and  speckled  and  spotted  I^;  so 
that  you  woald  think  the  flocks  of  Laban 
were  pasturing  on  one  side  of  the  stream, 
and  the  variegated  breed  of  Jacob  were  can- 
toned on  the  other.  If  you  talk  with  the 
shepherds  on  the  subject,  they  tell  you  that 
the  case  has  been  so  from  time  immemorial, 
and  smile  at  your  complacency  if  you  ask 
them  whether  the  situation  of  these  breeds 
might  not  be  reversed.*  Mr.  White,  if  he 
were  now  alive,  would  be  led  to  think  dif 
ferently ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  that  slender 
boundary  has  separated  the  two  districts 
known  as  East  and  West  Sussex,  as  to  the 
maimers  of  its  humbler  classes,  as  effectual- 
ly, it  has  been  said,  as  some  mountain  range 
or  trackless  forest. 

No  allusion  to  the  great  county  character- 
istic— its  beautiful  flocks — would  be  com- 
plete without  mentioning  the  respected  name 
of  John  Ell  man,  who  not  only  did  more 
than  any  other  single  person  to  improve  the 
Southdown  breed,  which  in  consequence  of 
that  improvement  has  now  spread  widely 
over  the  country,  but  who  also  raised  the 
whole  character  of  Sussex  husbandry,  which, 
according  to  Arthur  Young,*  had  not,  in  his 
earlier  days,  one  feature  of  excellence  to  re- 
commend it. 

Nature  has  given  to  Sussex  an  unkindly 
soil,  which  the  resources  of  art,  aided  by  the 
enterprise  of  even  such  landlords  as  the  late 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Earls  of  Egre- 
inont,  Chichester,  and  Sheflield,  have  not 
overcome.  Parts  of  it,  however,  must  be 
excepted — as,  for  instance,  the  rich  loam  of 
the  sea -coast  around  Littlehampton  and 
Bognor,  the  *  garden  of  Sussex'  (many  par- 
ishes in  which  grow  forty  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre),  and  the  fertile  clay  of  the  range 
which  intervenes  between  the  Weald  and  the 
Downs.  Even  the  Weald — a  considerable 
portion  of  which  was  not  many  years  ago 
pronounced  '  incorrigible,'  where  the  farmers 
are  poorest — now  produces  handsome  crops 
of  wheat,  besides  excellent  crops  of  clover 
and  winter  tares.  It  might,  probably,  also 
grow  root-crops.  Wealden  clay,  however,  is 
essentially  a  wheat  soil ;  to  it  the  farmer 
gives  all  his  manure,  besides  a  summer's  fal- 
low, though  this,  when  too  much  trusted  to, 
has  been  called  *•  dressing  with  the  plough- 
share.' Much  has  already  been  done  for  the 
county  by  draining,  under-draining,  the  cul- 
tivation of  roots,  the  use  of  modem  map 
chinery  and  suitable  manures ;  and  when  the 
fiurmer  has  thrown  down  the  useless  fences, 
grubbed-np  the  worse  than  useless  '  shaws,' 
which  now  (to  use  an  expressive  local  phrase) 
*  house  in'  hb  small  enclosures,  taken  out 

*  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriooltore. 


shigle  trees,  which  are  more  injurious  thm 
a  whole  wood,  and  brought  his  inferior  pas- 
tures into  cultivation,  he  will  And  things  still 
better  for  him.  The  changes  we  have  meo- 
tioned,  together  with  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  and  the  cessation  of  smuggling, 
have  already  most  materially  improved  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  chalk  &>rmatk)iL 
which  comprises  the  Downs,  is  separated,  ge- 
ologically, into  two  divisions ;  the  first  con- 
taining the  chalk  with  flints  and  tJie  chalk 
without  flints  (the  latter  diaracterised  by  i 
finer  texture  and  grayer  colour) ;  the  lower 
strata  comprehending,  in  well-marked  de- 
posits, the  chalk,  marl,  and  firestone,  which, 
again,  rest  on  a  bed  of  gault  and«  lower 
green-sand.  These  strata  have  be^i  evident- 
ly all  deposited  in  the  basin  of  an  imm^»e 
and  profound  ocean,  teeming  with  oountless 
forms  of  animal  life,  whose  fosul  remains, 
found  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion imaginable,  testify  to  the  gentle  and 
fradual  operation  of  that  great  process  of 
[ature  which,  in  remote  ages,  consolidated 
them. 

As  we  get  further  into  the  county,  oUier 
great  geological  formations  engage  our  at- 
tention. Throughout  the  north-  and  east  rans 
a  vast  bed  of  clay,  or  marl,  known  as  tiie 
Weald^i  clay,  undergirded  by  a  bed  of  sand, 
in  which  the  ironstone  was  found ;  the  ooe 
remarkably  favourable  for  forest-timber,  and 
holding  the  Sussex  marble;  the  other  for  its 
picturesque,  though  barren,  appearance ;  and 
both  showing  by  their  organic  remains  that 
they  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of 
liver  currents,  and  not  by  the  wavea  of  the 
ocean ;  whilst  on  the  south  of  the  Downs, 
and  up  the  valleys  and  levels  of  the  riveca, 
occur  still  newer  deposits.  Thus,  beginning 
with  the  lower  and  most  ancient  strata,  we 
have  the  iron-sand,  including  the  beds  of 
ironstone,  the  Hastings,  Tilgate,  and  A^ 
bumham  beds  (the  highest  point  in  which  is 
Crowborough  Hill),  then  the  Weald  or  Oak 
Tree  day,  containing  embedded  within  it 
twenty  different  sorts  of  shells,  fishes  of  a 
peculiar  character,  reptiles  of  various  genera, 
including  tortoises,  crocodiles,  and  odier 
saurians  (of  which  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  herbivorous  isuanodon),  together  with 
some  remains  of  we  order  of  wading-birds, 
though,  as  yet,  no  bones  of  mammalia  have 
been  observed  in  it.  The  vegetable  renudos 
are  chiefly  ferns,  cycadese,  and  conifere. 
Above  the  Wealden  comes  the  chalk,  and 
over  it  asain  the  tertiary  formation,  show- 
ing Stoneh^ge  sandstone  (large  boulders  of 
siliceous  sandstone  frequently  found  among 
the  hills^l ;  the  plastic  day  (of  which  the 
Castle  Hill  at  Newhaven,  and  Chimting  Bill 
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near  Seaford,  are  good  specimens) ;  and,  last- 
ly, the  London  clay.  To  these  succeed,  final- 
ly, the  newest  deposits,  comprising  the  dila- 
vial,  or  those  which  are  tiie  effects  of  causes 
no  longei*  actiye,  and  the  alluvial,  or  those 
which  are  occasioned  by  such  as  are  still  in 
operation.* 

To  each  of  the  above  geological  divisions 
of  the  county  belongs,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  distinct! ve^/Iora  of  its  own.  On  the  Weald, 
indeed,  Nature  seems  to  have  lavished  her 
choicest  gifls,  as  if  in  kindly  compensation 
for  the  many  disadvantages  of  its  mire  and 
sloughs  in  winter,  and  its  thirsty  lands  in 
summer ;  its  wild  flowers  are  proverbially 
gorgeous  in  their  hues,  and  magnificent  in 
their  size.     Where  else  shall  we  see  the 
merry  -  hearted   school  -  children    returning 
with  such   pretty  loads  of  primroses  and 
cowslips?  where  else  do  the  self  sown  ferns 
dress  out  dank  lanes  with  festoons  more 
elegant    than  South   Kensington  prizemen 
shall  ever  arrange  for  a  diner  d  la  Russe  ? 
On  the  levels  and  valleys  of  the  rivers  we 
gather  a  different  but  hardly  less  bright  and 
variegated  nos^ay  of  water  plants.   On  the 
Downs  the  species  seem  dwarfed,  but  are 
still  most  beautifiil.  What,  for  example,  can 
compare  with  the  golden  blaze  of  their  gorse 
for  spring-tide  splendour  1  what,  for  exqui- 
site pencilling,  with  the  lowly  eyebright,  the 
blue  gentians,  or  pink  centaury  with  its  yel- 
low eyel  whilst  on  the  barren  moors  of  the 
sandy  districts  the  ling  spreads  colour  and 
rich  glowing  hues  over  thousands  of  acres : 
hence  many  a  tint  dear  to  the  landscape- 
painter,  and  the  mellow  distance  fading  into 
a  purple  haze. 

No  county,  not  excepting  Kent,  retains  its 
Saxonisms  more  than  Sussex,  whether  we 
r^rd  the  names  of  places,  things,  or  per- 
sons. But  we  must  caution  our  Sussex 
friends — the  ^Sussexienses  Sussexiensium' — 
that  in  their  zeal  to  uphold  the  reputation 
of  their  countrymen  as  grammarians,  they 
do  not  press  their  o^ims  too  far.  We  will 
not  question  that,  even  in  its  apparently  un- 
grammatical  forms — e,  ^.,  in  the  preterite  of 
▼erhs,  as  in  *  catched,' '  blowed,'  and  *  choos- 
ed,*  for  *  caught,*  *  blew,'  and  *  chose,'  and  in 
some  irregularities  of  the  imperfect,  as  in 
|dad'  for  *did,'  *rid'  for 'rode,'  *holp'for 
*  helped'— the  Sussex  dictionary  may  be  the 
Daost  classically  correct.  Yet  when  we  con- 
^der  the  •  phonetic  decay'  which  the  Queen's 
English  has  undergone  in  the  mouths  of  the 
wilway  porters  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
^th  all  their  polish,  we  may  well  believe 
«at  many  differences  between  Ae  Sussex 


♦8ee  'Manteirs  Geology  of  the  South-Bast  of 
England,'  chap.  2. 


dialect  and  ordinary  English  are  mere  vul- 
garisms. We  doubt  whether  Horsemowncey, 
Tissus,  Waddus,  and  Fowington,  for  Herst- 
monceux,  Ticehurst,  Wadhurst,  and  Fdlk- 
ington,  are  not  matched  by  the  unspellable 
corruptions  which  assail  our  ears,  as  we 
travel  down  the  Brighton  line,  for  *  Crawley, 
Fay  gate,  Horsham,  Rowfant,  or  East  Grin- 
stead.'  The  truth  is,  that  many  words 
which  our  glossaries  have  collected  are  not 
venerable  archaisms,  but  illiterate  mispro- 
nunciations, and  many  of  them  are  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  county.  Thus  we  cannot  think 
that  such  words  as  the  following  deserve  the 
place  which  has  been  assigned  to  them  by 
Mr.  Durant  Cooper*  amonff  Sussex  pro- 
vincialisms:  'afeardt,'  'arguify,'  *arter'  (for 
after),  *  barnacles,'  *  beck'  (a  stream),  *  bould- 
er' (a  searshore  stone),  'brakes,'  *  callow,' 
'  clod-hopper,'  *  cozey,'  *  croft,'  '  hob,' '  row- 
ings'  (after-grass),  *  rut,'  *rum'  (queer), 
'  strand'  (a  twist  of  horsehair),  *  terrify'  (to 
worry),  *  to-do'  (subs.),  *  tol-lol,'  *  top-sawyer,' 
'  wallop,'  and  many  others. 

However,  those  who  relish  a  smack  of  the 
true  Sussex  vernacular  we  will  indulge  with 
a  stanza  or  two  from  *  Tom  Clod  pole's  Jour- 
ney to  Lunnun,  written  in  pure  Sussex  Dog- 
gerel by  his  Uncle  Tim,'  leaving  it  to  the 
learned  reader  to  attribute  it  to  either  the 
most  high-bred  Saxonism  or  the  lowest 
patois : — 

^  For  sister  Qal  five  years  ago 

Went  off  with  Squjer  Brown; 
Housemaid,  or  Bummut ;  don't  know  what, 
To  live  at  LaooaD  Town. 

Day  liav'd  unoommon  well  to  Sal, 

Ad  ge'  or  clothes  an  dat ; 
So  Sal  'hav'd  nasbnn  well  to  them, 

And  erow'd  quite  tall  and  fat. 

*  »  ♦  » 

A  liddle  alass  stood  dose  by  ; 

Thinks  I,  Til  go  in  here. 
Ad  git,  ye  see,  a  coger  bike 

Ov  good  breooheese  and  beer. 

*  «  «  « 

Now  west  aot  was,  I  oud'ot  read 

De  letters  od  de  poet ; 
So  sometimes  I  went  roan  about 

An  otherwile  was  lost' 

And  when  Tim  got  to  Crayton  (Croydon) 
town,  he  asked  an  ostler  for  a  bed :  — 

'  01  mate  I  cum  a  tejus  way, 

As  far  as  I  be  able  ; 
ni  trate  ya  wnd  a  pot  o'  beer 
To  let  me  in  yoar  stable. 

"  Why  yaliP,  ya  seem  a  'onest  man," 
The  stable  chap  did  say, 

♦  See  Mr.  W.  D.  Cooper's  '  ^_ 
Provindalisma' (2nd  ed.).   digitized 
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"  Ya  may  lay  down  in  dat  dere  pen, 

AmoDff  dat  ffood  eoth  hay." 

♦  ♦  ♦  « 

*     Sum  Bed  I  wad  o1  leather  legs ; 
Sum  pointed  to  ma  hat, 
An  ax'd  ma  nf  a  swarm  of  bees 
Was-  hoosen  under  dat.' 

Of  course,  there  has  always  been  plenty 
of  folk-lore  in  Sussex.  What  county  has 
it  not  1  and  perhaps  from  the  simple,  back- 
ward, manners  of  the  people  it  has  lingered 
longer  here  than  in  more  advanced  districts. 
There  are  the  pretty  legends  of  the  fays  (or 
'pharisces,*  as  the  common  people  called 
them)  leading  their  mazy  dances,  under  the 
pale  moonbeams,  over  the  dark  green  rings 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  Downs ; 
and  of  the  forest '  lilies  of  the  valley,'  sown 
and  renewed  ever  by  the  fertilising  blood 
which  Sl  Leonard,  hermit  and  confessor, 
the  patron  of  prisoners  and  travellers,*  shed 
in  his  great  battle  with  the  dragon.  And 
still  the  proverb  holds  that  his  unmusical 
soul  proscribed  sweet  Philomel,  who  cannot 
therefore  sing  within  his  woodland  solitudes. 
Cuckoo  Fair,  at  Heathfield,  every  14th  of 
April,  is  still  so  called  because  in  popular 
romance  that  harbinger  of  spring  was  then 
and  there  first  heard  out  of  an  old  woman's 
basket.  Some  few  people  still  believe  that 
'magpies  are  shoed'  at  Piddinghoe.  And 
good  Sussex  folk  still  k)ve  to  show  you,  at 
May  field,  the  veritable  tongs  with  which 
Dunstan  plied  the  nasal  organ  of  his  ad- 
versary, till  its  sulphurous  composition, 
yielding  to  the  heat,  sent  the  saint  headlong 
to  the  ground  to  slake  the  iniplements  of 
his  trade  in  the  neighbouring  '  Wells.'  But 
all  these  visions  of  the  past  are  fast  fading 
away  before  our  unromaniic  Iron  Times. 

In  the  local  nomenclature,  besides  the  com- 
mon Anglo-Saxon  termination  ton  (exempli- 
fied in  Alfriston,  Alciston,  Dallington),  hurst 
(a  '  wood  which  yields  food  for  caitle'),  whe- 
ther as  a  prefix  or  suffix  (as  Ticehurst,  Wad- 
hurst,  Crowhurst,  Herstmonceux,  Hurstpier- 
point),  let/  (a  *  plain  near  a  wood '),  as  in  Hel- 
lingfey,  Chiddingfey,  East  Hoath/cy  (always 
with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable),  natur- 
ally prevail  in  the  Weald,  as  also  do,  from  the 
undulating  character  of  the  county,  the  final 
den  or  dean  (a  *  sheltered  place') — as  in  East 
Dean,  West  Dean,  Rottingdean,  Ovingdean, 
— and  combe  (a  *  trough-like  valley,'  as  in  Bar- 
combe,  Pilcombe),  and,  from  the  extent  of 

♦  See  *  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints/  vol.  ii.  p.  822. 
There  was  in  the  north-east  of  the  forest  a  chapel  to 
St  Leonard,  which  probably  gave  name  to  the  forest, 
ihrouKh  which  oae  of  the  mam  roads  passed  that 
was  frequented  by  travellera  to  and  trom  the  Con- 
tinent 


its  seaboard,  ey  (Msland'  or  *niarsli*),  as 
Selsey,  Pevensey  (the  Seal's  Island,  Peofh'i 
Island),  Ac.     Of  ham  ('  house  or  manor') — 
according  to  the  old  proverb  one  of  the  most 
common  suffixes  in  English  topography — 
the  county  has  its  average  number ;  thus  we 
have  Horsham,  or   the  manor  of    Horsa, 
brother  of  Hengist  (according  to  the  local 
tradition),  or  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Hurst- 
ham;    Shoreham,  Eartham,  Hamsey    (die 
house  by  the  water),  Graff  bam,  and  noany 
others.     One  other  termination  should   be 
mentioned  —  that  in  'ing' — which    oceurs 
with  unusual  frequency  in  Sussex,  especially 
along  the  coast.     It  is  the  Saxon  indicatioii 
of  '  son-ship'  or  descent ;  and,  where  *  ham' 
is  added,  marks  the  site  of  a  primitive  set- 
tlement    Thus  Beddingham  is  the  settle- 
ment of  the  sons  of  Beda.    Oflen  the  ad- 
ditional syllable  has  been  dropped  for  brev- 
ity.   The  prefixes  have  been  well  classified 
into  those  which  indicate  some  former  pro- 
prietorship of  the  place,  some  mythological 
personage,  some  historical  allusion  to  ev^its 
which  happened  there,  some  topographical 
feature,   or  some    natural   object,   animal, 
mineral,  or  vegetable.     From  those   thus 
accounted  for  by  derivation  from  the  v^e- 
table  world,  we  may  learn  also  somewhat 
of  the  sylva  of  our  county.    Thus  in  AA- 
down  and  Ashburnham,  Ashhurst  -and  Ash- 
ington,  is  recognised  the  *  war-like  ash'  of 
Drayton ;  in  Buckhurst,  his  '  softer  beeoh.' 
The  holly  and  hazel,  the  willow  and  the 
birch,  Drayton's  other  wood-nymphs,  are 
also  marked  in  the  county  vocabulary.    Tha 
yews    of    Crowhurst    and    Herstmonceux 
churchyards,  the  oaks  at  Catsfield  and  in 
Sheffield  Park  (though  perhaps  inferior  to 
their  Panshanger  rival   in  Hertfordshire), 
and  the  old  decayed  border  elm  at  Crawley, 
will  vie  with  individual  specimens  from  any 
county. 

And  now,  leaving  the  world  of  antiquity 
and  romance,  we  must  invite  our  reader  in 
a  matter  of  fact  sort  of^way  to  accompany 
us  at  the  rate  of  some  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  miles  for  ten  or  twelve  days  together; 
whilst,  beginning  from  the  little  border  town 
of  Elmsworth,  we  seek  to  make  gi>od  the 
ffround  to  the  eastern  limits  of  the  county, 
J'or  the  which,  if  he  has  gained,  as  we  our- 
selves did  in  the  summerless  summer  of 
1860,  some  useful  hints  for  bis  tour  at  the 
annual  gathering  of  that  learned  Society 
whose  Collections  figure  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  he  will  be  all  the  better  prepared ; 
even  though  with  us  he  may  have  lamented 
the  exchange  which  that  fraternity  has  made 
of  its  wonted  ^ad  portas^  oration  on  its 
favourite  art  for  a  long  and  heavy  dinner. 

The  county  ^d^j^at^in^^y  irom 
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Hants  in  the  little  stream  of  the  Ems, 
"^Fhich  gives  its  name  to  the  modest  but  im- 
proving village  which  is  our  starting-point. 
"We  will  strike  northward  along  its  pleasant 
l>snk3  to  the  village  of  Westboume,  whose 
name  describes  the  one  limit,  as  Eastbourne 
does  the  other,  of  the  Down  district.  As 
'we  lean  over  the  bridge  which  spans  that 
dancing  brook,  bright  as  crystal,  weedy  but 
pebble-bottomed,  and  full  of  rapids,  we  can 
fancy  ho^  its  late  rector  learned  here,  as  in 
miniature,  to  love  the  waters  *  of  the  Erne,' 
'whose  '  Legends'  he  so  well  portrayed ;  and 
bow  he  went  forth  from  his  quiet  parsonage 
to  confront  town  mobs  on  Brighton  plat 
forms,  and  throw  down  the  gauntlet  for  the 
Church  he  loved  so  well."  Alas  I  his  stout 
heart  will  trouble  them  no  more.  By  the 
polished  marbles  of  St.  Mary  Church  over- 
looking  the  waters  of  Tor-bay — no  unfitting 
resting-place — he  is  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

This  said  little  Ems  is  a  wayward  stream- 
let, and  we  have  to  cross  and  recross  it  so 
often,  that  we  forget  at  last  which  county 
vre  are  in,  before  we  can  make  either  that 
imposing  old  ruin  in  the  lowlands,  or  that 
tempting  fir^ump  on  the  hill-top,  which  is 
to  be  the  beginning  of  our  Down  walk,  and 
is  yclept  *  Bow  Hill.'  The  old  ruin,  how- 
ever —  Racton  Tower  —  is  disappointing 
enough.  It  is  useful  as  a  beacon,  seen  far 
over  the  levels,  for  ships  in  the  intricate 
navigation  of  Thorney  Isle  or  Selsey  Bill, 
and  b  interesting  as  having  been  erected  by 
Lord  Halifax,*  the  owner  of  Stanstead 
Park,  in  the  domains  of  which  it  stands, — 
but  that  is  all.  A  dash  across  some  boggy 
meadows  would  seem  to  plant  us  on  the 
*  Hill '  in  no  time ;  but  we  must  be  patient, 
and  fall  back,  after  a  fruitless  flounder  in 
them,  to  retrace  the  high-road,  till  a  legiti- 
mate footpath  appears,  and  to  ruminate  on 
the  moral  law  that  the  old  established  way 
is  generally  the  safest. 

*  Bow'  Hill,  we  opine,  was  so  called  rather 
from  its  shape  than  from  the  arms  which  lie 
buried  there.  Earthworks  there  are — ^verit- 
^ble  British  ones  —  lai^e  enough  to  contain 
anything,  and  testifying,  there  is  little  doubt, 
by  the  remains  which  have  long  since  mould- 
ered there,  to  the  deadly  battle  which  was 
waged  in  yonder  valley,  Kingley  Bottom, 
between  the  men  of  Sussex  and  the  pirate 
Danes.  But  the  whole  contour  of  the  hill 
is  so  like  its  name,  that  one  need  not  search 
&rther  for  a  meaning.  However  this  may 
be,  here  the  savans  and  holyday  folk  alike 


•  George  Dank,  Earl  of  Halifex,  Buooessively 
Lord-Li6uteQaiit  of  Ireland  and  Secretary  of  State 
temp.  George  III.,  against  whom  Wilkes  obtained  a 
verdict  for  4000iL  for  the  seizure  of  his  papers. 


repair  from  Chichester  all  the  summer  long 
to  dig  or  pic-nio  to  their  hearts'  content: 
and  verily  a  charming  summer  rooming's 
ramble  from  the  venerable  old  city  there, 
six  miles  off,  it  is,  this  same  hill-top,  wilh 
its  sheer'  turf  sides  and  the  chalk  patches 
which  give  such  exaggerated  steepness  and 
picturesque  baldness  to  them,  and  that  black 
forest  of  yews,  birch,  and  thorns  below, 
growing  so  rampantly  in  the  1^  of  the 
horse-shoe  dell  which  eats  &r  into  the  heart 
of  the  old  hill. 

Following  the  sinuosities  of  the  *  Bow,' 
we  traverse  the  extreme  north-west  verge 
of  the  county,  and  one  of  its  wildest  por- 
tions, as  far  as  the  beautiful  seat  of  the 
Featherstonhaughs — formerly  of  the  Earls 
of  Tankerville — Up  Park,  where  the  broken 
ground,  and  park,  straggling  in  unrestrained 
communion  with  down  and  heather  far  be- 
yond the  palings  which  confine  its  deer,  give 
a  chaoe-like  appearance  to  the  scene.  The 
house  contains  a  superb  collection  of  Sevres 
china,  now  of  Enormous  value.  But  this  is 
inaccessible  to  ordinary  tourists;  and  after 
satisfying  ourselves  of  the  glories  of  the 
prospect,  including,  in  the  south.  Lady  Holt 
Park,  long  the  residence  of  the  royalist 
Carylis,  temp.  Charles  I.,  and  in  the  fore- 

f  round,  Littlegreen,  lately  occupied  by  Mr. 
ustice  Erskine,  in  the  distance  the  Solent, 
Spithead,  and  St.  Helen's,  and  on  the  north 
that  remarkable  view  of  the  whole  Weald 
(which  we  shall  henceforth  command  in  dif- 
ferent varieties  from  this  side  the  Downs, 
during  the  remainder  of  our  tour)  — a  stiff 
walk  awaits  us  in  every  direction  ere  we  can 
hope  to  end  our  evening  and  talk  over  the 
events  of  the  day  at  any  decent  hostelry. 
So  nothing  remams  for  it  but  to  breast  with 
a  good  heart  Beacon,  and  Marden,  and  Bart- 
ing  Downs,  —  Harting,  the  rectory  of  Car- 
dinal Pole,  —  and  hasten  through  Cocking, 
ere  sunset  (for  the  Downs  are  ugly  custom- 
ers afler  dark),  to  the  snug-  little  borough 
of  Midhurst  —  the  country  of  the  Poynizes 
and  the  Egmonts. 

Hard  by  Midhurst  (at  whose  grammar- 
school  Sir  C.  Lyell  was  educated),  and  em- 
bracing the  little  town,  as  a  great  place 
ought,  with  its  ancestral  timber  rising  among 
the  cottages  of  the  poor,  Her  Majesty's  high- 
way running  without  pale  or  hedge  through 
a  noble  deer  park,  stand  the  remains  of 
Cowdray  House,  the  home  of  the  Monta- 
gues, where  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1591  killed 
three  or  four  deer  with  her  crossbow,  while 
on  a  visit  to  Lord  Montague,  who,  all  papist 
as  he  was,  brought  a  troop  of  two  hundred 
horse  to  the  Queen  at  Tilbury,  commanded 
bv  himself,  his  son,  and  his  grandson,  *  when 
Europe  stood  by  in  perfect  suspense  to  be- 
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hold  wbat  the  crafl  of  Rome,  the  power  of 
Philip,  and  the  genius  of  Farnese  could 
achieve'  by  the  Invincible  Armada  'against 
the  Island  Queen  with  her  Drakes  and  Ce- 
cils.'* Three  deaths  in  one  family  by 
drowning,  and  the  almost  total  destruction 
of  a  fine  mansion  by  fire,  within  the  mem- 
ory of  living  man,  are  enough  to  make  one 
tread  its  beautiful  grounds  with  feelings 
of  awe,  and  to  invest  it  with  a  superstitious 
melancholy.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  more  festive  house  in 
England,  when  *  three  oxen  and  140  geese' 
figured  in  its  bill  of  fare  for  breakfast  The 
then  proprietor  was  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
and  the  '  Orders  and  Rules  of  Sir  Anthony 
Browne'  curiously  illustrate  the  domestic 
economy  of  a  great  man's  family  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  especially  as  regards  its  im- 
portant departments  of  the  *ewerye'  and 
the  *  buttrye,'  and  those  pet  officers,  *  my 
Sewer'  and  'my  Carver.'  'Sir,' said  Dr. 
Johnson,  when  he  visited  Cowdray  from 
Brighton, '  I  should  like  to  ^tay  here  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  We  see  here  how  our 
ancestors  lived.'  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Cowdray  is  one  of  the  numerous  ma- 
nors in  the  county  where  the  custom  of 
Borough  English,  or  descent  of  lands  to  the 
youngest  instead  of  the  eldest  son,  prevails; 
and  we  may  judge  how  that  custom  obtains 
in  Sussex  beyond  other  counties,  by  no- 
ting that,  whilst  in  Suffolk  there  are  but  30 
manors  so  regulated,  in  Surrey  28,  and  in 
Wai'wickshire  2,  here  there  are  no  fewer 
than  140. 

And  beyond  Cowdray  lies  princely  Pet- 
worth,  the  home  of  the  Percys,  Seymours, 
and  Wyndhams,  with  its  antique  marbles, 
modern  busts  and  statuary,  and  choice  Gib- 
bons wood  carvings,  and  Hotspur's  sword ; 
its  magnificent  park,  'Percy  to  the  back- 
bone,' in  Walpole's  words;  and  its  once 
stately  stables,  '  the  best  of  any  subject's 
in  Christendom,  affording  standing  in  state 
for  three  score  horses,  with  all  necessary 
accommodation.'  The  real  glory  of  Pet- 
worth,  however,  is  its  vast  and  superb  col- 
lection of  pictures.  Scarcely  an  artist  of 
name  is  unrepresented.  Here  is  one  of  the 
finest  Claudes  in  the  world;  and  some 
remarkable  landscapes  by  Turner,  Claude's 
great  modern  rival.  Probably  no  house  in 
England  can  boast  of  more  genuine  por- 
traits by  Vandyke;  famous  men  and  noble 
ladies,  in  whose  all  but  living  pres^ice  we 
are  fairly  carried  back  to  the  days  of  cava- 
lier plumes  and  perfumed  '  love-locks.' 
The  numerous  modem  pictures  in  the  great 
North  Gallery  were  collected  for  the  most 


*  Hallam's  'ConaUt  Hiit./  vol  I  p.  162. 


part  by  the  Earl  of  Egremont  —  whose 
liberality,  in  matters  relating  to  art,  did  not 
expire  with  himself.  The  Petworih  colleo- 
tions  —  of  the  utmost  value  and  interest  to 
the  student  —  are  at  all  times  accessi  ble. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  the  summit  of 
Cocking  Hill,  and  skirting  the  north  side  of 
Singleton  Forest,  we  now  enter  the  Good- 
wood property,  passing  below  us  ia  quick 
succession  Graff  ham,  Dunford  House,  built 
by  Mr.  Cobden  (himself  a  native  of  Sus- 
sex), on  an  estate  presented  to  him  by  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League,  and  Barlavington, 
and  Woolavington,*  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's 
country-seat,  (with  Burton  Park  in  the  more 
distant  foreground],  not  unobservant  of 
the  Bishop's  wire-ienced  pinus  and  cork- 
screw wooden  observatory  in  the  wood  ol 
Teglease,  and  descending  into  the  turnpike 
road  from  Chichester  to  Petworth  at  the 
eighth  milestone  in  the  lone  village  of  Up- 
waltham.  Here  we  should  deflect  once 
more  from  beaten  tracks,  keeping  close 
under  some  delicious  woodland  banks,  be- 
neath fir  belts  and  larch  plantations,  until 
w^  find  ourselves,  after  a  two  miles'  walk, 
at  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  lodges  on  Piliey 
Green,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  far-fam^ 
racecourse. 

This  splendid  course,  taking  jaded  Loo* 
don  out  of  itself  in  the  weary  dog  days, 
has  acquired  a  pre-eminence  for  which  the 
racing  world  is  entirely  indebted  to  the  en- 
terprise of  the  late  Duke.  The  hill  is  sin- 
gularly adapted  for  the  purpose.  Situate 
TOO  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  possessing 
an  unbroken  landscape  in  every  direction, 
it  catches  each  perfumed  breeze  that  is  wafi- 
ed  from  land  or  sea.  Here,  when  all 
Nature  elsewhere  languishes,  the  boundless 
expanse  of  turf  and  seaboard  brings  mo- 
mentary freedom  and  elasticity  to  the  most 
careworn.  It  is  unlike  Epsom,  it  is  unlike 
Ascot;  you  feel  you  are  in  a  nobleman's 
domains,  and  if  not  his  invited  guest,  at 
least  a  permitted  trespasser.  On  the  south 
—  the  prevailing  quarter  from  which  the 
vegetable  world  of  Sussex  turns  instinctive- 
ly— ^affording  shelter  enough  for  allcomers^ 
either  from  the  partial  thunder  -  shower 
or  regular  down-pour,  runs  a  tdl  dark 
grove  of  firs.  On  the  western  extremity 
of  the  course  rises  the  stately  Grand  Stand, 
not  the  conspicuous  buildiDg  which  travel- 
lers who  look  to  the  well  known  hill  from 
the  carriages  of  the  South-Coast  Railway 
take  it  for,  but  concealed  under  covert  of 
the  grove ;  whilst  the  singular  conical  hill 

*  Barlavington,  the  ton  or  endosord  of  Barkf- 
Woolavington,  the  ton  of  Ulaf.  See  Kemble'k 
»Angk>  Saxons.'   Dig.ized  by  V^UU^IC 
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known  as  the  Book's  Truuciall  (a  comip- 
tioD  probably  of  Roundali  and  St.  Roobe), 
faoop-shaped  and  double  trenched,  proudly 
flanks  the  whole.  The  course  is  a  horse- 
shoe, like  Epsom ;  so  that  the  spectators 
may  command  a  view  of  all  the  running, 
but  so  bold  a  ravine  divides  its  extremities 
that  no  cross-country  cavalcade  can  be  pre- 
sent here,  as  there,  at  both  the  starting  and 
whming  posts. 

Goodwood  House,  or  as  it  was  anciently 
called  Godinwood,  probably  from  the  Sax- 
on Godwinus,  purchased  by  Charles  Duke 
of  Richmond  from  the  Northampton  family 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  possesses  no 
architectural  pretensions ;  the  present  build- 
ing is  only  an  addition  to  a  former  hunting- 
seat.  Yet  here  the  (alas !  late)  Duke  of 
three  dukedoms  unostentatiously  lived  and 
rained  his  hospitalities,  the  model  of  a  true 
English  gentleman  as  he  was,  for  the  last 
forty  years. 

In  the  grodnds  at  Goodwood  is  now  pre- 
served that  remarkable  Roman  relic  to 
which  we  have  before  (p.  21)  referred.  It 
was  found  at  Chichester  in  1713,  in  digging 
the  foundations  for  the  CouncU  ChambBr. 

Chichester,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
in  the  kingdom,  situated  three  miles  from 
the  foot  of  the  Downs,  must  enter  into  an 
account  of  them.  The  first  we  hear  of  it  is 
as  a  Roman  station  under  the  name  of  Reg 
num.  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
from  Britain  and  the  arrival,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  iEUa  and  his  three  sons,  it  became 
his  capital ;  and  when  Cissa,  his  eldest  son, 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  on  his  Other's 
death,  its  name  was  changed,  and  became 
Cissan-oeaster.  Ciss-bury,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  derived  its  name  from  the  same 
source.  Bishop  Stigand,  in  the  days  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  transferred  the  see 
from  Selsey  to  Chichester :  for  there  was  on 
older  one  than  it.  Five  centuries  before  a 
vessel  had  stranded  on  Selsey  Bill,  having 
on  board  St.  Wilfrid  and  his  clergy  return- 
ing from  the  continent.  A  pagan  priest 
hounded  on  the  Sussex  wreckers  to  destroy 
them,  and  a  fierce  struggle  ensued;  but 
portents  attended  the  saint.  A  stone  from 
a  sling  sank  into  the  priest's  forehead ;  the 
tide  came  suddenly  in ;  the  wind  shifted ; 
the  vessel  got  out  to  sea,  and  reached  Sand- 
wich. And  again,  after  a  few  years,  but 
not  this  time  involuntarily,  the  Northern 
Bishop,  landing  at  the  same  place,  first  won 
the  hearts  of  the  people  by  teaching  them 
the  use  of  their  nets,  and  then  became  him- 
self a  fisher  of  men  and  taught  them  Christ- 
ianity. A  three  years'  drought,  followed 
by  fiimine  and  disease,  had  decimated  them. 
By^ forties  and  fifties  they  had  leaped  from 


the  rocks  in  despair  and  dashed  themselves 
to  pieces.  But  as  soon  as  the  waters  of 
baptism  had  impressed  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  their  foreheads,  the  rain  of  heaven  fell 
again  —  plenty  relieved  them,  the  grateful 
monarch  showered  gifts  on  the  saviour  of 
his  people,  and  stra^ht  a  stately  monastery 
arose  on  the  site  of  his  labours,  and  the  see 
of  Selsey  was  established.* 

A  complete  restoration  of  Chichester 
Cathedral  (a  restoration  which  must  now 
include  its  steeple,  that  well-known  county 
landmark,  whoso  destruction  all  Sussex 
mourns  as  the  loss  of  a  very  dear  friend), 
has  called  attention  to  its  many  treasures, 
some  of  them  long  lost  to  sight  under  daubs 
of  villainous  whitewash,  specially  to  its  de- 
tached single  shafts  of  Purbeck  marble  — 
unique  and  beautiful  specimens  of  their 
class  —  clustered,  yet  insulated,  round  their 
central  piers. f  The  characteristics  of  this 
beautiful  cathedral  (before  the  late  catas- 
trophe) have  been  well  summed  up  as  con- 
sisting of  its  harmony  of  external  colour- 
ing ;  the  due  proportion  between  its  spire 
and  tower ;  the  pyramidal  grouping  of  its 
various  parts ;  the  squareness  of  the  abaci 
of  its  capitals ;  the  exactly  central  position 
of  its  spire ;  the  triplicily  impressed  on  its 
details;  its  fine  aisles  and  consequent 
breadth  of  nave ;  and  its  south  transept 
window.J  Here  was  born  Collins,  one  of 
our  best  iyric  poets,  whose  likeness  breathes 
in  one  of  several  monuments  with  which 
the  genius  of  Flaxman  has  enriched  the 
cathedral;  and  Otway,  and  Archbishop 
Bradwardine ;  and  good  Bishop  Juxon,  who 
accompanied  Charles  to  the  scafibld,  and 
was  worthily  promoted  by  his  son.  Here 
lies  Chillingworth,  won  by  Laud  from  Po- 
pery, and  described  by*Tillotson  as  the 
'  glory  of  his  age  and  nation.'  And  close 
outside  stands  the  beautiful  octagonal  Go- 
thic market-cross  finished  in  1500  on  a  site 
purchased  by  Bishop  Story,  and  restored  in 
1734,  with  its  open  arcade  and  buttresses 
and^  finials  at  the  angles,  whose  niches  held 
choice  effigies,  till  despoiled  by  Waller's 
army.  And  we  are  on  the  road  aga'<n  in 
search  for  the  old  Roman  ^  Stane-street '  to 
far-famed  Bignor.  The  skies  for  once  look 
propitious;  and  the  smoke  goes  up  blue 
and  straight  from  the  cottage  roofs;  the 
red  pimpernel  opens  wide  its  petals ;  the 
distance  grows  more  hazy;  the  swallow 
fiies  higher;  the  phalanxed  fiocks  spread 
out  across  the  Downs,  and  the  dew  lingers 


*  See  Bede's  '  Ecc  Hist./  b.  iv.,  c.  13.  Milman's 
*  Hist  of  Lat  Christianity/  vol.  ii,  p.  85. 

f  See  Willis's  'Architectural  History  of  Chiohe«- 
ter  GathedraL' 
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on  the  green  sward ;  and  tbe  summer  flies, 
that  venture  not  their  wings  in  damp,  come 
flitting  before  us,  and  fasten  provokingly  in 
hundreds  on  the  hides  of  the  patient  oxen, 
just  beyond  tbe  reach  of  their  tails.  Let  us 
up  and  be  going.  • 

Three  great  Roman  roads  appear  to 
have  traversed  Sussex  :  the  first  from  west 
to  east,  from  Clausentum  (Bittern,  near 
Southampton)  to  Dubris  (Dover) ;  the 
second  from  Regnum  (Chichester)  to  Loa- 
dinum  ;  and  the  third,  parallel  to  it,  from 
Partus  Adurni  (Shoreham)  by  Aldrington, 
Ditchling,  Handcross,  Peaspottage  Gate, 
and  the  County  Oak,  into  the  great  London 
and  Dover  Road  in  Surrey.  It  is  the  se- 
cond of  these  roads  we  are  now  approach- 
ing. Leaving  on  the  left  Halnaker  Down 
and  the  grounds  and  park  of  Halnaker 
House,  —  formerly  a  very  interesting  speci- 
men of  domestic  Tudor  architecture,  but 
long  since  dismantled  and  now  incorporated 
with  the  demesnes  of  Goodwood,  —  and  on 
our  right  one  of  the  most  important  exam- 
ples of  Early  English  architecture  in  the 
kingdom — Boxgrove  Church,  —  the  only 
relic,  besides  a  bam,  of  a  once  famous 
Benedictine  priory —  we  make  for  Eartham, 
so  lost  among  the  hills  that  we  might  well 
have  passed  it  by,  had  we  not  a  special 
desire  to  look  in  at  a  spot  which  won  the 
hearts  successively  of  William  Hay  ley* 
and  William  Huskisson.  It  was  their  fa- 
vourite retreat.  And  verily  an  inviting 
scene  it  is,  fitted  to  recruit  by  its  solitudes 
the  nerves  and  energies  of  a  statesman. 
The  church  contains  a  beautiful  monument, 
by  Flaxman,  of  Hayley's  son 


lingshurst,  and  especially  at  Radgwi<^;  and 
here  was  the  military  station,  the  *  first 
stage  out  of  town,'  all  so  snug  under  tbe  lee 
of  the  Downs,  with  the  villa  of  some  no- 
table grandee.  This  villa,  which  so  many 
thousands  have  since  crowded  to  visit,  had 
lain  undiscovered,  though  only  a  foot  or  two 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  till  1818, 
when  one  Farmer  Tucker,  ploughing  with 
his  yoke  of  oxen  his  own  little  freehold, 
came  upon  the  richest  tessellated  pavement 
in  England.  The  news  filled  Sussex  —  ai 
army  of  antiquarians  was  speedily  on  tbe 
spot.  Hosts  drove  their  guests  a  score  or 
two  of  miles  from  all  parts  of  the  county 
to  see  the  *  lion ;'  Mr.  Tucker  reaped  of 
course  an  abundant  harvest ;  and  thencefortii 
the  pavement  of  Bignor  has  been  the  talk 
of  the  country,  and  has  enjoyed  a  natiooal 
reputation.  But  the  tithe  of  the  treasure 
did  not  appear  at  first.  The  labours  of 
archaeologists  brought  more  to  light.  Fresh 
floors  were  discovered,  rich  in  inlaid  mosaic, 
their  borders  the  fair  prototype  of  tbe  dia- 
per patterns  with  which  probably,  all  Qncon- 
scious  of  the  dignity  of  their  origin,  our  read- 
ers have  chosen  to  adorn  their  hall  floors ; 
their  interior  pictured  with  gladiatorial  fights 
and  games  of  old  Rome  in  her  palmiest 
days ;  with  a  Juno-like  portrait  of  Winter, 
admirably  personified  with  a  leafless  twig  in 
her  hand;  and  the  eagle's  Rape  of  Gvaj- 
mede,  and  a  Medusa's  snake-bound  head. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  with  believing 
rather  less  than  we  shall  have  heard  of  the 
historical  statements  of  *  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties,' which  Mrs.  Tucker,  still  lives  to  relate, 
with  more  confidence  than  ever  did  Mr. 


Emerging  from  a  wood  into  which  we  |  Adam  in  our  schoolboy-days,  we  will  reas- 


raust  plunge  to  regain  our  bearings,  we  find 
ourselves  on  a  causeway,  here  and  there 
eaten  away,  but,  as  we  proceed  fiirther,  in 
perfect  preservation,  with  its  sides  all  clear 
and  sharp  (the  cathedral  in  a  direct  line 
from  us,  some  four  miles  south  by  west), 
the  veritable  old  *Stane-street.'  After  breast- 
ing the  hill  for  another  mile  or  two  over  *no 
man's  lands,' and  extra-parochial  ill-farmed 
grounds,  half  rush,  half  furze,  we  are  at  the 
highest  point,  and  look  down  northward  on 
the  Weald  below.  The  grand  design  now 
stands  revealed.  A  gigantic  raised  road, 
all  *  metal,'  had  been  laid  down  from  Reg- 
num to  Londinum  as  straight  as  a  crow  could 
fly^ — which  is  still  more  perceptible  further 
up  the  county,  as  at  Pulborough  and  Bil- 


•  See  *  Quarterly  Review/  voL  xxxl  Hayley's 
grandfather  had  been  Dean  of  Chichester.  Eartham 
became  too  expensive  for  him,  and  afVer  bis  son^s 
death  he  retired  to  his  '  marine  hermitage,'  aa  he 
used  to  call  it,  winch  he  had  built  in  the  ueigbbour- 
ing  village  of  Felpham. 


cend  the  Downs  at  Bignor  Hill,  cross  Bury 
Hill,  and  leaving  on  the  right  Houghton 
woods,  and  those  two  very  pretty  seats 
Dale  Park  and  Slindon,  wend  our  course, 
filling  our  basket  with  mushrooms  as  we  go, 
to  the  north  lodges  of  Arundel  Castle,  skirt- 
ing its  three  miles  of  park-wall  under  its 
friendly  trees,  in  order  to  avoid  the  mist 
which  is  fast  settling  into  a  confirmed  down- 
pour,  and  consigning  ourselves  for  the  night 
to  the  care  of  our  host  of  the  Norfolk  Arras, 
in  the  good  tovm  of  Arundel.  *  The  county 
is  famous,'  says  Fuller, '  for  both  Arondel 
mullets,  Chichester  lobsters,  Selsey  cockles, 
and  Anerley  (qu.  Amberly  ?)  trouts,'  and, 
he  might  have  added.  Worthing  wheatears; 
so  that  we  ought  now  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
these  dainties.  Things,  however,  have  much 
deteriorated,  in  this  respect  at  least,  since 
his  day,  for  the  great  London  nuirket  at- 
tracts away  everything. 

The  romance  of  Sir  Bevis  and  his  hone 
Arundel  is  so  truly  Oriental,  that  it  ]^  a 
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pity  we  cannot,  for  very  conscience,  place  it 
among  the  legendary  lore  of  Sussex.  But 
there  were  otjier  Sir  Bevises  to  account  for 
the  name  of  Arundel  tower ;  whilst,  whether 
ixrith  Sir  W.  Burrell  we  derive  the  town  it- 
self from  the  dell  of  the  Arun,  or  with 
others  from  thd  arundines  on  its  banks,  or 
'with  others  from  'hirondelle,'  which  forms 
part  of  the  municipal  coat-ofarms,  there  is 
no  connection  between  it  and  the  war-horse. 

Noplace  in  England  deserves  more  no- 
tice than  the  Castle  of  Arundel  —  a  grand 
pile  of  building,  modern  for  the  most  part 
and  not  capable  of  supporting  criticism ;  but 
the  ivy-/jrown  keep,  at  least  as  old  as  the 
days  of  Henry  L,  may  challenge  comparison 
with  any  of  the  same  date  in  this  country. 
The  castle  has  not  withstood  sieges  as  others 
have ;  it  is  but  too  well  known  for  its  sur- 
render to  Sir  William  Waller,  who  took 
from  it  seventeen  colours  of  foot,  two  of 
horse,  and  a  thousand  prisoners :  nor  is  it 
associated  with  any  decisive  battles  or 
events ;  but  no  residence  presents  us  with 
such  a  picture  of  feudal  times;  no  other 
baronial  home  has  sent  ibrth  thirteen  dukes 
and  thirty-five  earls.  What  house  has  been 
so  connected  with  our  political  and  religious 
annals  as  that  of  Howard  ?  The  premiers 
in  the  roll  -  call  of  our  nobility  have  been 
also  among  the  most  persecuted  and  ill 
fated.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  high -spirited 
Isabelle  Countess  Dowager  of  Arundel,  and 
"Widow  of  Hugh,  last  Earl  of  the  Albini  fam- 
ily, who  upbraided  Henry  III.  to  his  face 
with  '  vexing  the  Church,  oppressing  the 
barons,  and  denying  all  his  true-born  sub- 
jects their  rights;'  or  Richard  Earl  of 
Arundel,  who  was  executed  for  conspiring 
to  seize  Richard  II.  —  we  must  think  with 
indignation  of*  the  sufferings  inflicted  by 
Elizabeth  on  Philip  Earl  of  Arundel,  son 
of  the 'great' Duke  of  Norfolk,  beheaded 
by  Elizabeth  in  1572  for  his  dealings  with 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  In  the  biography  of 
Earl  Philip,  which,  with  that  of  Ann  Dacres 
his  wife,  has  been  well  edited  by  the  late 
lamented  Duke,  we  find  that  he  was  caress- 
ed by  Elizabeth  in  early  life,  and  steeped 
in  the  pleasures  and  vices  of  her  court  by 
her  encouragement,  to  the  neglect  of  his 
constant  young  wife,  whose  virtues,  as  soon 
as  they  reclaimed  him  to  his  duty  to  her, 
rendered  him  hated  and  suspected  by  the 
Queen,  so  that  she  made  him  the  subject  of 
vindictive  and  incessant  persecution,  till 
death  released  him  at  the  age  of  88.  To 
another  Howard,  Thomas,  son  of  Earl  Phil- 
ip, the  country  is  indebted  for  those  trea- 
sures of  the  East,  the  Arundel  Marbles ; 
though  LfOrd  Clarendon  describes  him  some- 
what illnaturedly,  denying  him  all  claims 
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to  learning,  or  even  to  gravity  of  charac- 
ter.* 

The  sight  of  those  embattled  towers  con- 
jures up  before  us  many  historic  personages, 
whom  in  fimcy  we  can  see  emerging  from 
their  venerable  gateways,  in  all  the  pride 
of  youth  and  ancestry,  whose  mouldered 
ashes  now  repose  under  those  grey  walls. 
And  there  too  now  lies,  alas !  added  to  the 
number,  the  late  kind-hearted  and  amiable 
Duke,  snatched  away,  like  so  many  of  his 
forefathers,  in  the  very  prime  o(  manhood. 

Hie  chapel  of  the  '  College  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,'  forming  the  choir  and  east  end  of 
the  parish  church,  but  separated  from  it  by 
a  wall,  and  strangely  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  a  Roman  Catholic  peer,  con- 
tains a  fine  series  of  Fitzalan  monuments, 
which  recal  passages  of  no  small  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  banks  and  brooks  of  Arun  have  not 
been  unsung  by  poet.  Nor  are  there  want- 
ing among  them  spots  of  romantic  scenery. 
Such  for  instance,  b  a  watermill  called 
Swanbourne,  of  remarkable  antiquity.  The 
traveller  by  the  main  road  will  miss  it,  but 
if  he  will  take  the  lower  one  which  leads 
from  Arundel  to  the  little  hamlet  of  Off  ham, 
following  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  he 
will  come  suddenly  upon  it,  and  be  amply 
repaid  for  his  trouble.  Mr.  Tiemey  lias 
well  described  itf 

Quitting  this  peaceful  scene,  and  still  keep- 
ing the  right  bank  of  the  river  (whose  eels 
and  bream,  which  once  fell  to  our  rod,  we 
see  again  in  twice  their  natural  dimensions 
through  the  magnifying  glass  of  years)  till 
we  cross  it  at  Houghton  Bridge,  we  sre 
brought  to  a  hardly  less  interesting  relic  of 
the  olden  time  in  Amberley  Castle,  built  by 
Bishop  Rede  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  and 
once  the  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Chi- 
chester, to  whom  it  still  belongs.  A  more 
picturesque  ruin  does  not  exist,  with  its 
massive  round  towers,  and  dangling  ivy, 
and  smooth  lawns  within.  A  mile  fiurther 
east  stands  Parham.  This  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  Elizabethan  domestic  architecture,  and 
its  grey  gables,  hall  hung  with  armour,  and 
long  upper  gallery,  carry  us  back  at  once  to 
the  days  of  the  Virgin  Queen.  Parham 
was  the  home  of  the  Bishopps,  who  are  now 
represented  by  its  owner  the  Baroness  de 
la  Zouch.  This  lady's  son,  the  author  of 
the  original  and  charming  volume  on  the 
^  Moaasteries  in  the  Levant,' has  enriched 
the  mansion  with  a  museum  of  Eastern  art. 
Parham  indee<^  is  a  perfect  mine  of  art- 
treasures.     Early  MSS.  and  printed  books, 


♦  '  Hiit.  Reb.,'  vol.  i.,  p.  99. 
fTlemey'a  'Hia^  ot  the  Castle  and  ToJirn  of 
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ancient  pkte,  enamels,  and  carvings,  histori- 
cal portraits,  and  swords  and  breastplates 
which  are  Imrdly  less  historical  —  among 
them  some  armour  of  the  Christian  knights 
who  defended  Constantinople  against  the 
Sultan  Mahomet  II.,  in  the  year  1452 — are 
but  a  few  of  the  attractions  of  the  place. 
And  the  park  affords  studies  of  beautiful 
forest  scenery.  But  we  must  not  linger 
here,  even  to  visit  the  heronry,  nor  wander 
farther  from  the  Downs.  Mount  we  the 
steep  hill  at  the  back  of  the  Castle,  it  will 
repay  us  though  it  tests  the  soundness  of 
our  lungs,  and  we  shall  tread,  for  five  miles 
over  Kithurst  Down  to  Highden  Beeches  a 
very  race-course  of  turf  for  velvety  smooth- 
ness ;  then  turn  we  right,  to  enter  a  still 
wilder  country,  between  Black  Patch  and  a 
lone  sugar-loaf  hill,  Mount  Harry,  rank  with 
luxuriant  pasturage,  which  no  foot  of  man 
or  horse  ever  crosses,  save  the  shepherd-boy 
or  the  racers  from  yonder  Michelgrove  in 
their  morning  canter.  And  so  onward  to 
another  quaint  old  hill  called  Peppering, 
covered  with  loose  weather-worn  flints  and 
wrinkled  with  dykes  and  iurmili^  and  Ang- 
mering  will  lie  before  us,  famed  for  its  her- 
ons,  which,  as  we  are  told  in  Mr.  Knox's 
pleasant  volume,  ■  coming  originally  from 
Coity  Castle  in  Wales  in  the  time  of  James 
I.,  firat  took  wing  to  Penshurst  in  Kent, 
thence  found  refuge  here,  and,  when  these 
tall  trees  were  felled,  migrated  to  Parhara. 

A  sigh  for  the  coursings  on  *  Black  Patch !' 
We  remember,  with  a  yearning  for  by-gone 
days,  those  huge  undisturbed  ^vollers^  Xfa^ 
lows)  under  the  lee  of  that  juniper-studded 
hill,  from  which,  no  unusual  thing,  the  expe- 
rienced eye  of  keeper  or  of  shepherd  could 
count  in  a  morning  in  their  forms  a  score  of 
strong  Down  hares.  Then  sprang  the  well- 
matched  grey-hounds  from  the  leash,  and  all 
was  lost  to  sight  awhile,  for  puss  had  beat 
them  up  the  steep  hill-sides,  but  not  for  long ; 
now,  now  they  turn  her,  and  she  makes 
again  for  home,  and  they  kill  on  the  table- 
land at  Muntham  Well  House.  Oh  !  there 
never 'WAS  such  a  coursing-ground  as  that! 

Alas !  too,  for  the  glories  of  Michelgrove, 
when  the  old  house  was  standing,  once  the 
home  of  the  Shelley  s,  and,  in  older  times  still, 
part  of  the  enormous  holdings  of  that  great 
Sussex  pluralist  De  Braose ;  where  we  danced 
the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in,  what 
time,  in  the  palmy  coaching  days,  our  host, 
great  in  handling  the  '  ribbons,'  horsed  and 
drove  his  own  favourite  drag  over  the  bleak 
Downs  to  the  *  White  Hbrse'  at  Fetter 
Lane,  and  took  without  compunction  the 
'  Something,  Sir,  for  the  coachman  V  Full 
niauy  a  drizzling  autumn  day  you  might 
meet  him,  with  bay  band  for  hatband,  seated 


in  solitary  state  upon  his  box,  on  his  way 
to  *  mildly  bracing '  Bi^nor.  Now  scarce  a 
vestige  remains  of  the  magnificent  Gothie 
mansion  on  which  so  many  thousands  were 
expended,  and  in  which  Judge  Shelley  enter 
tained  Henry  the  Eighth:  and  the  place 
thereof  knows  it  no  more.  • 

Taking  the  rail  to  Worthing,  and  bestow- 
ing a  thought  upon  that  pleasant  hill  to  our 
left,  just  where  the  engine  begins  to  let  off 
steam,  if  not'  upon  eccentric  Miller  Oliver, 
^hose  funeral  wa5  attended  there,  some 
seventy  years  ago,  by  all  the  country  round, 
and  whose  tombstone  surmounts  it,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  electoral  parallelogram,  ex- 
tending through  the  breadth  of  the  county 
with  a  width  of  some  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
known  as  the  Rape  of  Bramber — another 
portion  of  De  Braose's  lion's  share  of  the 
Ci>nquest  The  etymology  of  '  Rape '  still 
vexes  the  learned ;  it  appears  to  be  used  no- 
where else,  as  a  territorial  term,  but  in 
Iceland,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  each  of  the 
five  districts  of  that  name  into  which  this 
county  is  divided  has  its  own  port  and  casUe. 
Somner  thinks  th%  word  may  be  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  rape, '  a  rope '— 
as  if  these  portions  of  land  were  measured 
and  divided  by  ropes.* 

On  leaving  Worthing,  Broadwater  first 
meets  us,  with  its  square  semi-Normao 
tower  and  rich  interior  arches,  and  its 
*  Green,'  that  loved  *  practice  ground,'  for 
the  County  *  eleven,' in  the  days  when  it 
could  beat  the  Country  ;  and  Offington,  with 
its  gray  shingle  gables,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Lords  Delawarr ;  and,  just  be- 
yond where  the  four  roads  meet,  the  Mill  of 
Salvington — Salvington,  the  birthplace  of 
John  ^Iden ;  and  Tarring,  with  its  lusciotis 
fig-garden  (whose  parent  trees  tradition  bt^lds 
were  brought  by  Thomas  a  Becket  from 
Italy),  and  its  worthy  vicar,  Southey's  son- 
in-law,  who  has  found  in  his  *  Seaboard  and 
the  Down '  so  much  vent  for  his  pastoral 
musings  and  exuberant  aptitude  for  quota- 
tion, but  who  has  not  given  us,  we  think, 
that  amount  of  local  knowledge  whioh  we 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  topographical 
title  of  his  book.  Soon  the  woods  of  Clap- 
ham  open  on  the  left,  and  we  pass  over  Fin- 
don  Church  Hill,  and  by  the  kennel  from 
which  for  so  many  years  rang  out  the  mu- 
sic of  its  favourite  '  subscription  pack,'  and 
Muntham,  with  its  formal  groves  and  rook- 
eries, noted  for  good  truffles,  and  buried,  like 
so  many  Sussex  seats,  just  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  Downs — the  residence  of  the  mech- 
anician Frankland,  and  now  of  the  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Bath. 


*  '  DicUoxL  Saxon.  Lat  AogL,'  titie  IU9$, 
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It  shall  be  September  12th,  and  here  over 
the  hills,  as  far  as  the  eye  <3an  reach,  come 
on  in  serried  bands,  compact  as  Macedonian 
phalanxes,  and  musical  as  marriage-bells, 
each  with  their  sage  and  shaggy  orderly, 
hundreds  of  flocks  of  Southdowns,  all  for  the 
great  annual  sheep-fair  of  Findon—- pictures 
of  health  and  beauty,  so  clean  and  creamy 
white,  for — 

'  The  sheep-shearings  are  over,  and  harvest  draws 
nigh/ 

It  :is  a  sight  worth  lingering  for.     But  we 
must  not  stay  ;  for  right  opposite,  athwart 
the  narrow  valley,  stands  the  monarch  of 
our  Sussex  hills,  with  its  many  lights  and 
shadows,  and  outlines  of  rounded  beauty  — 
ve<l>eX7jyepen]g  Chanctonbury,     Here  we  see 
but  the  back  of  him ;  his  front,  like  a  king, 
he  presents  to  the  fair  plains  below,  for  forty 
miles  and  more :  there  he  flings   his  steep 
sides  down,  all  sheer  and  bluff:  on  this  side 
we  shall  easily  ascend  him.     How  stiff  and 
formal  is  the  great  Weald  mapped  out  in 
perspective  from  his  beech-wood  coronet! 
What  a  calm  broods  over  that  vast  pano- 
rama, though  we  know  the  busy  world  to  be 
as  wicked  and  unquiet  there  as  elsewhere ! 
How  level  all !  and  yet  we  know  'tis  not  so 
— BO  completely  does  a  lofly  eminence,  in 
nature  as  in  mind,  dwindle  all  minor  in- 
equalities—  graciously    overlooking  them. 
And  then  there  is  its  twin  unwieldy  neigh- 
hour  Gissbury,  but  two  miles  off;  like  Chi- 
chester,  a   monument  of  Cissa's   prowess, 
bulging  with  its  deep  and  perfect  fosse,  and 
like  nothing  so  much  as  a  huge  sponge-cake  : 
as  if  it  had  tumbled  by  accident  among  those 
quiet  grazing  grounds,  treeless  and   shrub- 
less;  and    there  is  peaceful    Findon    once 
more  (for  we  have  made  the  circuit  of  the 
bowl,  and  look  on  it  from  the  other  rim). 
Immediately  below  Chanctonbury  lies  Wis- 
ton  Park,  with  a  hall  inferior  to  none  in  the 
county,  the  seat  of  the  Shirleys  and  Faggs, 
and  through  the  Faggs  of  the  Gorings ;  and 
then  we  must  descend  the  hill  to  Steyning, 
if  not  (as  we  are  much  inclined)  to  tarry  for 
the   night  at  its  comfortable  hostelry,  at 
least  to  linger  in  the  fine  old  Norman  church 
which  contains  the  remains  of  Ethelwulf  and 
St.  Cuthman.     Hjp'c,  however,  the  imagina- 
tion of  our  readers  must  be  again  invoked, 
for  we  are  treading  on  the  borders  of  ro- 
mance ;  nor  can  we  tell  exactly  when  the 
«aint  lived.     As  he  was  the  patron  of  Stey- 
Jjiiig,  80  ought  he  to  be  also  of  Sussex  shep- 
wcrds;  for  he  drew  a  mystic  circle  with  his 
crook  upon  the  Down,  and  bade  his  sheep 
Keep  within  it  till  he  returned  from  dinner, 
and  they  marvellously  obeyed  him.     Next 
we  find  him  conveying  an  aged  mother  in  a 


wheel-barrow ;  but  the  cord,  which  he  had 
looped  over  his  shouiders  to  support  it, 
snapped  as  he  was  crossing  a  hayfield,  and 
the  haymakers  jeered  him ;  so  ih  revenge  he 
ever  afcer  sent  annual  showers  about  hay 
harvest  to  spoil  their  crop.  He  soon  man- 
aged, however,  to  prop  up  his  barrow  again 
with  elder-twigs ;  though  they  too,  in  their 
turn,  gave  way.  This  time,  interpreting  his 
interruption  as  a  Divine  revelation,  he  halt- 
ed finally,  and  founded  on  the  spot  what 
was  afterwards  matured  into  the  parish 
churdi. 

Let  us  go  a  mil# further,  and  ruminate  in 
that  quaint  old  morsel  of  tower  at  Bramber, 
which  still  stands  the  sieges  of  the  south- 
westers,  beat  they  never  so  tempestuously ; 
and  round  which  the  daws  and  rooks  are 
clustering  now,  as  they  have  clustered  for 
centuries — the  sole  surviving  representative 
of  the  stronghold  and  head-quarters  of  De 
Braose;  and  from  this  quiet  resting-place 
there  is  a  very  striking  finish  to  this  bowl  of 
Downs,  if  we  Vill  reascend  them  (still  on  . 
the  Chanctonbury  range),  and,  leaving  Ciss- 
bury  on  the  right,  with  the  Adur  winding 
past  the  little  villages  of  Coombee,  Bobolphs, 
and  Applesham  on  the  left,  and  passing  over 
Steep  Hill,  one  of  the  boldest  and  loneliest 
of  the  entire  ran^,  descend  Lancing  Down 
by  the  Mill  and  Mr.  Woodard's  College. 

Strolling  through  the  pleasant  villages  of 
Lancing  and  Sompting,  and  paying  especial 
attention  to  the  church  of  the  latter  —  to 
portions  of  which  a  Saxon  origin  is  assigned 
—  we  may  retrace  our  steps  to  Worthing, 
and  thence  set  out  for  the  bolder  outlines  of 
the  eastern  division  of  the  county.  Not  that 
it  is  so  favourite  a  district  as  the  western 
one;  less  thriving  homesteads  cover  it,  for 
bluff  headlands  take  the  place  of  the  rich 
alluvial  plains  of  the  seaboard ;  fewer  man- 
sions ornament  its  sunny  southern  slopes; 
fewer  hill-sides  are  brought  under  the  plough, 
or  girdled  with  plantations;  everything  is 
poorer,  but  in  proportion  grander,  and  dearer 
thefefbre  to  the  tourist.  Yet  here  the  white 
cMfti  first  appear ;  and  here  the  hops  come 
in,  vying  with  those  of  Kent.  Here,  when 
summer  suns  are  plentiful,  find  September 
has  browned  those  hanging  gardens,  the 
traveller  will  pass  enraptured  through  their 
pleasant  vistas  and  natural  arbours,  blithe 
with  the  merry  hum  of  a  peasant  people 
storing  the  easy  harvest. 

At  Shoreham  the  Adur  discharges  itself 
into  the  sea  under  the  suspension-bridge  — 
disproportionately  handsome  to  the  town  — 
erected  by  a  late  Duke  of  Norfolk.  We 
will  eschew  those  six  miles  of  uninviting, 
road,  over  which  William  IV.  took  his  daiiy 
airir^  through  ail  the  Brighton   coal-carta, 
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and  strike  once  more  for  the  northern  escarp- 
ment of  the  Downs,  *  It  is  a  bold  range  that, 
above  Fulking  and  Ed  burton  and  Castle 
Hill  and  Perching,  and  so  to  the  Devil's 
Dyke,  where,  alas !  there  is  now  a  perma- 
nent inn,  and  a  two-horse  coach  to  Brighton, 
and  a  gipsy  or  two  all  day  from  Poynings  — 
the  vicar  should  know  this  —  to  whisper  non- 
sense to  Brighton  belles. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  Dyke  is  not  so 
much  the  view,  though  that  is  fine,  as  the 
Dyke  itself,  which,  though  all  the  world 
passes  the  head  of  it  in  coming  from  Brigh- 
ton, few  see,  we  suspect,  %om  the  right  point. 
Its  unearthly  appearance,  if  we  take  the 
trouble  of  descending  into  it,  has  well  pro- 
cured for  it  a  supernatural  similitude,  and 
justifies  the  tradition  that  the  Evil  One  dug 
it  to  let  in  the  sea  and  deluge  the  county, 
'envying  the  numerous  churches  of  the 
Weald.'  But  the  plan  was  disconcerted — 
so  the  vulgar  superstition  runs  —  by  an  old 
woman,  who,  being  disturbed  from  her  sleep 
by  the  noise  of  the  work,  peeped  out  of  her 
window,  and,  recognising  the  infernal  agent, 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  hold  up  a  candle, 
which  he  mistook  for  the  rising  sun,  and 
beat  a  hasty  retreat ! 

That  bold,  round,  forward  hill,  three  miles 
eastward,  is  Wolstonbury  ;  below  it  are  Poy- 
nings, with  its  stately  cruciform  church,  and 
Saddlescomb,  and  Newtimber  Hilh  with  its 
wood-fringed  down,  and  Danny,  and  a  little 
further  the  beautiful  modern  spire  of  Hurst- 
pierpoint,  with  its  school  for  the  middle 
classes.  But  Wolstonbury  deserves  the 
three  miles'  walk,  it  is  so  undeniably  Ro- 
man, and  its  earthworks  among  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  county.  So  we  will  cross 
the  London  road  at  Piecomb  to  it,  without 
(we  hope)  the  drenching  and  bewildering  mist 
which  overtook  us  the  last  time  we  explored 
it.  We  shall  return,  of  course,  to  Brighton 
for  the  night,  leaving  on  our  right  the  little 
hill-enclosed  villages  of  Portslade,  Hangle- 
ton,  and  Blatchington. 

Though  standing  unrivalled  as  a  water- 
ing-place, and  coming  within  our  Down  cir- 
cle as  essentially  'a  city  among  the  hills,' 
Brighton — whose  old  name,  Brigbthelmston, 
means  the  tony  or  cultivated  enclosure,  of 
perhaps  some  Saxon  ;^aA^o/icopv<rr^f,  or 
Brighthelm  —  has  few  antiquarian  or  his- 
torical associations;  whilst  to  ^hionable 
guide-books  we  must  leave  its  modem 
praises.  In  common  with  other  parts  of 
the  Sussex  coast,  it  was  continually  harass- 
ed by  threats  of  French  invasion;  as  in 
1515  and  1545,  and  again  in  1586,  on 
which  occasions  French  fleets  rode  in  the 
ofiing,  and  in  one  instance  effected  a  landing : 
and  herey  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and 


after  lying  concealed  at  a  farm  at  Oving- 
dean,  Uharles  II.  took  ship  and  fled  for  Nor* 
mandy  ;  and  a  fulsome  inscription  is  placed 
in  the  old  church  to  the  commander  on  that 
occasion  of  the  '  Royal  Kscape,'  who  at  tiie 
Restoration  obtained  promotion  as  Consta- 
ble of  Brighton,  but  figures  no  more  in  hia- 
tgry. 

Of  the  Pavilion,  which  so  provoked  Cob- 
bett's  ire,  in  his  *  Rural  Rides,'  the  less  said 
the  better.  So  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  it, 
as  soon  as  we  are  able,  by  the  Ditchling 
road,  and  passing  Hollingsbury  Castle,  which 
is  the  only  archceological  relic  in  the  suburbs, 
and  the  park- walls  of  Stanmer,  shall  emerge 
again  on  the  highest  downs  at  Ditchling  Bea- 
con, pursue  the  stern  ridge  of  Plumpton 
Plain,  with  the  pleasant  villages  of  Clayton, 
Keymer,  Westmeston,  and  Plumpton  below, 
— and  sit  down  on  Black  Cap  Hill  above 
Combe  Place,  the  pretty  residence  of  the 
Shiffners — a  miniature  Wiston  under  a  mm- 
iature  Chanctonbury  —  and  so  over  Mount 
Harry  and  the  race-course,  into  the  old 
county-town  of  Lewes,  replete  with  objects 
of  interest.  It  was  Plumpton  Plain  that 
Ray  had  in  his  mind  when  he  speaks  of 
'  that  ravishing  prospect  of  the  sea  on  one 
hand,  and  the  country  far  and  wide  on  the 
other,  which  those  so  keenly  enjoy  who  live 
in  a  fen  country,  and  for  the  first  time  visit 
the  Downs  of  Sussex.'* 

Mount  Harry  perpetuates  the  discomfiture 
of  Henry  111.  by  the  insurgent  barons,  under 
De  Montfort,  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1264.  Mr.  Blaauwf  has  given 
us  a  minute  account  of  it ;  how  Prince  Ed- 
ward, with  his  division  of  the  Royal  army, 
was  victorious  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
but  lost  it  by  pursuing  too  far  the  London- 
ers to  whom  he  was  opposed,  and  bore  an 
especial  grudge,  for  having  ^insulted  the 
queen  his  mother  on  her  way  by  water  one 
day  from  the  Tower  to  Windsor,  and  thrown 
stones  and  dirt  at  her ;'  how  the  barons  were 
ordered  to  wear  white  crosses  on  their  backs 
and  breasts,  to  show  they  fought  for  justice; 
how  the  King  was  routed  and  fled  to  the 
priory,  and  the  Prince  remained  with  the 
barons  as  an  hostage  for  the  performance 
of  the  treaty  they  agreed  on;  how  the 
*  Mise '  of  Lewes  was  caaied  out,  and  how 
Prince  Edward  afterwaras  escaped  by  the 
swiftness  of  his  hgrse,  and  avenged  bis  fioher 
at  Evesham. 

Here  stood  for  many  ages  the  wealthy 
and  magnificent  priory  of  Lewes,  founded 
by  William  de  Warenne,  to  whom  the  Coo- 

♦  *  Wonders  of  CreaUon,'  p.  217. 
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queror  had  given  his  daughter  Gandreda  in 
marriage.     The  noble  patrons  had  set  out 
in  a  spirit  of  religious  fervour  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome,  but  were  diverted  from  their 
purpose  by  the  wars  then  raging  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.    So  they  turned 
aside  to  the  famed  monastery  of  Cluny,  and 
prevailed  on  the  good  abbot  there  to  send 
them  over  a  bevy  of  monks  to  talce  charge 
of  their  new  institution.     Straight  the  state- 
ly structure  arose,  and  for  five  centuries 
received  countless  treasures  into  its  coffers, 
so  that  it  became  the  wealthiest  foundation 
in  the  south.     Then  came  the  great  reverse 
—  the  Dissolution  ;    and  all  its  greatness 
passed  away  and  was  forgotten,  —  all  but  a 
slab  forming  Gundreda's  marble  tombstone, 
richly   sculptured  in  bas-relief,  which  was 
found  about  a  century  ago  in  the  chancel  of 
a  neighbouring  church.    The  discovery  of  its 
most  interesting  monument  was  reserved,  as 
in  so  many  other  cases,  for  humble  instru- 
ments.    The  land  had  passed  through  the 
compulsory  clauses  of  a  Railway  Act  into 
the  unrom antic    clutches  of  the   London, 
Brighton  and  South- Coast  Company,  and 
the  navvies  scraped  their  pickaxes  by  chance 
one  day  against  the  veritable  leaden  coffins 
of  the  noble  founders.      Lewes,  ever  the 
head-quarters   of  Sussex   archaeology,   was 
in  a  ferment,  and  so  was  the  county.     A 
fitting  receptable  was  soon  devised  for  the 
bodies.     They  had  been  found  in  the  parish 
of  Southover  (and  certainly  may  be  said  to 
have  gained  a  legal  settlement  there,  if  any- 
where),— in  Southover  they  should  remain. 
A  small   Norman  chapel  was  accordingly 
built — 'Gundreda's  chapel' — adjoining  the 
mother-church ;  and  there  lie  the  coffins  side 
by  side,  open  to  anv  one  to  inspect.     The 
beautiful  black  tombstone  is  reclaimed,  and 
lud  decently  on  fair  encaustic  tiles. 

In  a  garden  behind  a  chapel  in  the  town 
is  the  burying-place  of  the  eccentric  William 
Huntington,  with  an  epitaph  on  his  tomb, 
dictated  by  himself,  beginning  —  'Here  lies 
the  coalheaver,  beloved  of  his  God,  but  ab- 
horred of  men ;'  and  signed  '  W.  H.,  S.S.' 
(Sinner  Saved).* 

We  must  not  leave  Lewes  without  ex- 
ploring the  singularly  detached  bowl  of 
Downs,  which  rises  immediately  behind  it, 
beginning  with  the  *  Cliffe,'  and  ending  with 
that  abrupt  and  conical  landmark  Mount 
Cabum.  But  the  Rifle  Volunteers  may  be 
out.  They  are  very  fond  of  the  deep  ravines 
which  abound  there,  and  serve  as  natural 
butts  for  their  practice  -  grounds.  So  we 
inust  keep  an   especial  look  out  for  red 


♦  See  an  article  on  the  works  of  the  Rev.  "W. 
ttuiitiflgton,  *Qaarterly  Eaview/  vol  xxiv.,  p.  462. 


danger-flags.  But  if  all  is  well,  the  insul- 
ated position  of  this  group  of  hills  will  en- 
able us  to  command  the  whole  northern 
ridge  of  the  Downs,  looking  across  the 
Glynde  and  Falmer  valleys  to  the  east  and 
west,  and  down  the  Lewes  Levels  to  New- 
haven  to  the  South.  We  tread  here,  too, 
among  many  vestiges  of  the  past — haunts 
dear  to  those  staunch  Sussex  men,  who  have 
done  so  much  for  the  cause  of  provincial 
archaeology — Mr.  Blaauw,  Mr.  Blencoe,  and 
Mr.  Lower — as  the  many  remains  preserved 
in  the  keep  of  Lewes  Castle,  the  peaceful 
emporium  now  of  relics  of'  more  troublous 
times,  will  testify.  Here,  too,  we  look  down 
on  a  succession  of  pleasant  villages — Ofl*- 
ham,  and  Hamsey,  and  Ringmer — the  latter 
with  the  comfortable  mansion  of  Mr.  Brand 
—  and  South  Mailing,  an  archiepiscopal 
manor  of  Canterbury,  and  as  late  as  the 
fourteenth  century  invested  with  supernat- 
ural terrors  from  the  popular  tradition  con- 
nected with  the  murderers  of  Becket,  so  well 
told  by  Dr.  Stanley  in  his  '  Memorials  of 
Canterbury  :' — '  They  rode  to  Saltwood  the 
night  of  the  deed :  the  next  day  (forty  miles 
by  the  coast)  to  South  Mailing.  On  enter- 
ing the  house  they  threw  off  their  arms  and 
trappings  on  the  dining  table,  which  stood 
in  the  hall,  and  after  supper  gathered  round 
the  blazing  hearth.  Suddenly  the  table 
started  *back,  and  threw  its  burden  to  the 
ground.  The  attendants,  roused  by  the 
crash,  rushed  in  with  lights,  and  replaced 
the  arms.  But  soon  a  second  and  still 
louder  crash  was  heard,  and  the  various 
articles  were  thrown  still  further  off.  Sol- 
diers and  servants  with  torches  scrambled 
in  vain  under  the  solid  table  to  find  the 
cause  of  its  convulsions ;  till  one  of  the  con- 
science-stricken knights  suggested  that  it 
was  indignantly  refusing  to  bear  the  sacri- 
legious burden  of  their  arms — the  earliest 
and  most  memorable  instance,'  adds  Dr. 
Stanley, '  of  a  rapping,  leaping,  and  turning 
table.'* 

Here,  too,  are  the  Lewes  Levels,  which, 
according  to  Gideon  Mantell,  himself  a  na- 
tive of  Lewes,  have  seen  so  many  sequences 
of  physical  changes,  having  been  originally, 
salt-water  estuaries,  inhabited  by  marine 
shell-fish;  then,  as  the  inlet  grew  narrow, 
and  the  water  only  brackish,  fresh -water 
shells  were  first  mingled  with  them,  and 
then  predominated.  Then  a  peaty  swamp, 
formed  by  the  drifted  trees  and  plants  from 
the  forest  of  Andreadswald,  and  terrestrial . 
quadrupeds, became  Imbedded  in  the  morass ; 
lastly,  the  soil,  inundated  by  land  floods,  be- 
came an  oozy  marsh,  whioh  has  been  since 

♦  •  Mem.  of  Oanteibury,'  p.  88.  UKJ^ IC 
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converted  into  a  fertile  tract.*  Here,  too, 
we  gaze  with  wonder  at  the  many  churches, 
some  without  a  house  near  them,  which  tes- 
tify either  to  the  thriving  sea-side  population 
of  remote  times,  or  to  the  piety  of  our  fore- 
fathers, or  to  both.  Within  the  narrow 
compass  of  the  Levels  we  trace  between 
Lewes  and  Newhaven  (a  run  of  five  or  six 
miles  only)  no  fewer  than  nine  or  ten 
churches: — On  our  left,  Beddingham  and 
Heighton,  and  Tarring  Neville  and  Denton  ; 
on  the  right,  Kingston  and  Southease ;  Rod- 
well;  Piddinghoe,  with  its  singular  round 
tower ;  and  Telscombe,  probably  the  most 
retired  village  in  Sussex.  And  so  we  drop 
down  by  rail  or  water  to  Newhaven,  where 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  Queen  landed  after 
flying  from  France  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith.  Nothing  prevents  New- 
haven from  becoming  a  first-rate  watering 
place,  but  its  water,  which  the  old  people 
describe  as  *  very  aguish  !'  So  the  hotel  is 
supplied  from  Lewes.  Newhaven  Church 
we  have  already  mentioned.  The  view,  as 
we  climb  the  '  Castle  Hill,'  becomes  very 
striking;  whether  we  look  upon  a  rjpple- 
less  hot  sea,  with  the  arriving  and  departing 
daily  Continental  service  boats  in  the  offing, 
easily  cleaving  the  satin  surface,  or  whether, 
as  is  more  frequent,  the  great  billows  cgme 
boiling  and  surging  in  against  the  headland 
under  a  southwester ;  and  the  pitching  craft 
labour  to  make  the  narrow  harbour,  strain- 
ing through  every  cord  and  timber.  The 
Sussex  geologist  bids  us  look  again  at  this 
hill,  as  one  of  the  *  wonders  of  geology ;'  for 
immediately  beneath  the  turf,  150  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  if  we  will  examine  it,  there  is 
a  regular  sea-beach  with  oyster-shells,  and 
other  marine  remains.  The  same  phenom- 
enon, due  to  the  change  which  time  has  pro- 
duced in  shifting  the  original  position  of  the 
strata,  occurs  at  Bottingdean. 

Returning  inland,  and  keeping  the  high 
ground  behind  the  five  little  villages  we  have 
already  named,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ouse 
(of  which  Kingston  gives  its  name  to  the 
most  commanding  hill  of  the  bowl),  we  make 
once  more  for  the  queen  of  watering-places. 
As  we  near  it,  still  keeping  the  high  ground, 
we  meet,  for  the  first  time  for  several  hours, 
anything  like  company;  equestrians  trying 
the  paces  of  their  summer  hacks  on  the 
natural  racecourse,  with  smart  grooms  be- 
hind them ;  and,  as  we  get  nearer,  schools 
of  either  sex  braving  the  breezes,  and  boys 
collecting  with  gauze  nets  blue-and-brown- 
tinted  butterflies  for  museums  and  entomo- 
logists ;  as  the  •  Grayling,'  and  the  '  Cory- 
don'  or  *  Chalk  Hill  blue,^the  *  Artaxerxes,' 

♦  « Wondeia  of  Geology,'  vol.  L  p.  63. 


and  the  *  Grizzled  Skipper.'  Then,  if  we 
diverge  to  our  left,  when  we  reach  New- 
market Hill,  and  the  New  Brighton  Union 
(which  its  guardians  have  planted  on  so 
bleak  a  spot  that  we  only  hope  they  do  not 
stint  the  paupers'  fuel),  we  ought  not  to  miss 
the  three  Deans  —  Wodingdean,  Rotting- 
dean,  and  Ovingdean;  the  latter  a  well- 
cared  for  little  village,  bespeaking  the  pre- 
sence of  a  gentle  squire;  —  and  we  shall 
have  lost  nothing  by  the  detour  of  more  im- 
portance than  that  great  county  landmark 
and  eyesore  —  the  Brighton  Race  Stand, 
which,  except  in  the  first  week  of  August,  is 
about  the  most  uninteresting  edifice  in  Eng- 
land, And  so,  following  the  cart-ride  from 
Ovingdean,  we  shall  come,  in  a  short  quarter 
of  an  hour,  from  one  of  the  quietest  little 
villages,  into  the  midst  of  the  gay  esplanade 
and  stately  mansions  of  Kemp  Town. 

The   cliff- walk   back  from  Brighton    to 
Newhaven  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble,  so 
we  will  transport  ourselves  thither  next  day 
by  the  acute-angled  railroad,  and  get  on  our 
feet  again  there  for  the  Seaford  bowl.    This 
now  neglected  town  of  Seaford  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  one  of  the  entire  coasts 
A  member  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  pros- 
perous long  before  the  Cinque  Ports  them- 
selves, returning  two  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment till  the  Reform  BilL  a  Corporation 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIll.  (and  not  re^ 
taining,  we  may  be  sure,  that  privilege  with- 
out the  squabbles  and  jealousies  incident  to 
small  municipalities),  exposed  more  to  the 
former  devastations  of  the  French,*  and  the 
present    ravages  of  the  sea   (which   here 
breaks  full  on  the  unprotected  shingle),  than 
any  other  place  along  the  coast,  it  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice,  though  we  must 
refer  for  its  full  memorials  to  an  able  and 
interesting  article  by  Mr.  Lower,  in  the  Sus- 
sex Collections.  But  where  is  the  port  1   No 
vestige  of  it  remains:  the  tradition  being 
that  the  sea  once  came  in  on  the  present 
beach  and  town  from  the  East  Clifi^,  flowing 
up  the  valley  as  far  as  Sutton,  and  that  the 
salt  marsh,  now  such  a  disadvantage  to  the 
place,  was  in  fact  the  harbour,  communicat- 
ing with  the  Ouse  and  flowing  out  at  the 
Tide  Mills ;  the  opening  at  Newhaven  be- 
ing, as  the  name  seems  to  indicate,  of  artifi- 
cial and  modern  origin.     In  the  same  way 
the  Adur,  at  Shoreham,  has  been  deflected 
from  its  original  course  by  an  enormous 
shinglebed,  which  obliges  it  to   follow  a 


^  'What  time  the  French  sought  to  have  sadct 
Seafoord, 
This  Pelham  did  repel  'em  bade  aboord.* — 

Sir  Niehoias  Fdham'a  MommaU  m  jSL 
DMichacTs  Churchy  Lewps. 
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course  parallel  to  the  sea  for  the  last  two  or 
three  miles. 

Here  is  Seaford  House,  formerly  the  re- 
sidence of  Sir  John  Leach,  who  represented 
the  boroagh  in  Parliament,  now  standing 
forlorn,  with  its  clematis-covered  porch  and 
garden  overrun  with  weeds;*  and  Corsica 

*  Sir  John  Leach  was  a  famous  leader  in  Chance- 
ry in  his  day;  afterwards  Vice-Chancellor,  and  final- 
ly Master  of  the  Boils. 

*Nor  did  he  change,  but  kept  in  lofty  place ' 

tbe  character  assigned  to  him  by  Sir  Greorge  Eose 
in  a  jeu-d*e8prit,  the  point  of  which  has  suffered  a 
little  in  tbe  bands  of  Lord  Sldon's  biographers,  Mr. 
Twiss  and  Lord  CampbeU.  The  true  text,  we  know 
firom  the  hghest  authority,  ran  thus:-* 

Mr.  Leach 

Made  a  speech, 
Angry,  neat,  and  wrong; 

Mr.  Hart, 

On  the  other  part, 
Was  right,  and  dull,  and  long. 

.  Mr.  Parker 

Made  the  case  darker, 
Which  was  dark  enough  without ; 

Mr.  Cooke 

Cited  a  book, 
And  the  Chancellor  said,  *  I  doubt* 

Mr.  Twiss  goodnaturedly  suggests  that  '  Parker* 
was  taken  merely  for  the  rhyme ;  but  we  are  assured 
that  this  was  not  so,  and  that  the  verses  represent 
the  actual  order  and  iderUiiies  of  the  argument  By 
the  favour  of  the  accomplished  author  we  are  en- 
abled to  lay  before  our  readers  his  own  history  of 
this  production.  '  In.  my  earliest  year  at  the  Bar, 
Bitting  idle  and  listless  rather  than  listening,  on  the 
back  benches  of  the  court,  Vesey,  junior,  the  re- 
porter, put  his  notebook  into  my  hand,  saying,**  Rose, 
I  am  obliged  to  go  away.  If  anything  occurs  take 
a  note  for  me.**  When  he  returned,  I  gave  him  back 
his  notebook,  and  in  it  the  f^  Report,  in  effect,  of 
what  bad  taken  place  in  his  absence ;  and  of  course 
Uiought  no  more  about  it.  My  short  Report  was  so 
&r  en  rhglt^  that  it  came  out  in  numbers,  though  cer- 
tainty lege  soluUs,  It  was  about  four  or  five  years 
afterwards — when  X  was  beginning  to  get  into  busi- 
ness— that  I  bad  a  motion  to  make  before  the  Chan- 
cellor. Taking  up  tbe  paper  (the  "  Morning  Chron- 
icle") at  breakfast,  I  there,  to  my  surprise  and  alarm, 
saw  my  unfortunate  Report  "  Here's  a  pretty  busi- 
ness ! '  said  I ;  "  pretty  chance  have  I,  having  thus 
made  myself  known  to  the  Court  as  satirizing  both 
Bench  and  Bar."  Well,  as  Twiss  truly  narrates,  I 
made  my  motion.  Tbe  Chancellor  told  me  to  *'  take 
nothing'*  by  it,  and  added,  "and,  Mr.  Rose,  in  this 
case,  the  Chancellor  does  not  doubt"  But  Twiss 
has  not  told  ihe  whole  story.  The  anecdote,  as  he 
has  left  it,  conveys  the  notion  of  a  taunting  dis- 
pleased retaliation,  and  reminds  one  of  the  bcotch 
judge,  who,  after  pronouncing  sentence  of  death 
upon  a  former  companion  whom  he  had  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  beat  at  chess,  is  alledged  to  have  added, 
**  and  now,  Donald,  my  man,  I've  check- mated  you 
for  anoe  1" 

'  If  Twiss  bad  applied  to  me  (I  wish  he  had,  for 
Lord  Eldon's  sake),  I  might  have  told  him  what  Lord 
Eldon,  in  his  usual  consideration  for  young  begin- 
ners, fhrther  did.  Thinking  that  I  might  be  (as  I  io 
truth  was)  rather  disconcerted  at  so  unexpected  a 


Hall,  haunted  ever  since  Lord  Napier's  son, 
shot  his  tutor  dead  in  play.  And  liere  or 
hereabouts  were  long  preserved  the  bones  of 
the  first  Ciiristian  lady  of  Sussex,  the  virgin 
martyr  and  saint,  Lewinna;  and  here  was 
the  best-endowed  lazar-house  in  the  county. 
Seaford  seems  to  possess  all  the  requisites 
foi^  a  first-rate  watering-place — a  fine  bluff 
headland  within  a  lady's  walk,  and  nearly 
equal  to  Beachy  Head  for  grandeur;  a  clean, 
bold,  shingly  beach,  and  deep  water,  well- 
screened  from  the  north  and  open  to  the 
sunny  south ;  within  two  miles  from  a  daily- 
service  packet-station  and  railway-terminus, 
and  itself  soon  likely  to  become  one.  What 
should  prevent  it  from  being  a  second 
Brighton,  but  that  oozy  salt-marsh,  which 
yet  with  a  little  capital  and  enterprise  might 
be  drained,  if  a  good  sea-wall  were  erected  ? 
Even  now  London  doctors — ^not  to  mention 
the  Hon.  London  Artillery  Company — are 
doing  their  best  to  regenerate  and  bring  it 
into  notice  again.  The  former  will  have  it 
there  is  nothing  malarious  in  the  stagnant 
marsh  right  in  front  of  your  lodgings,  and 
are  buying  up  the  land  and  persuading  their 
patients  to  try  the  air ;  an4  the  latter  are 
one  of  the  best-behaved  military  corps  that 
ever  corrupted  a  town,  and  keep  the  little 
place — ^which,  we  must  own,  wants  some  en- 
livening— in  a  state  of  continual  animation 
during  their  month's  annual  holiday  under 
canvass.  Sham-fights  and  sham-sieges  are 
to  be  had  in  abundance;  and  though  one 
may  be  suddenly  awakened  in  the  night 
with  the  cry  of  '  the  enemy  at  your  gates !' 
there  is  not  much  harm  in  this.  But  the  red 
danger-signal  flies  so  often  on  the  shore,  that 
all  that  enjoyment,  which  Mr.  Warter  will 
tell  us  we  share  with  old  Cicero,  of  going 
about  ^  picking  up  cockles  and  winkles,'  is 
spoiled ;  for  when  we  have  just  composed 
ourselves  on  a  pleasant  eminence  of  shingle, 
in  very  vacancy  from  toil,  to  toss  the  surf- 
wor(^  pebbles  into  the  sea,  or  to  ruminate 
over  the  successes  or  disappointments  of 
another  London  season,  we  are  not  by  any 
means  secure  from  the  invading  whiz,  far 
too  near  to  be  agreeable,  of  a  more  t)han 
imaginary  bullet 

l<>om  Seaford  we  again  take  to  the  Downs, 
and}  keeping  a  north-westerly  direction,  soon 


oontretempa  he  sent  me  down  a  note  to  the  effect  thatt 
so  far  from  being  offended,  he  had  been  much  pleased 
with  a  playfulness  attributed  to  me,  and  hoped,  now 
that  basiness  was  approaching  me,  I  should  still  find 
leisure  for  some  relaxation ;  and  he  was  afterwards 
invariably  courteous  and  kind ;  nay,  not  only  pro- 
mised me  a  silk  gown,  but  actually— credite  Poster! 
— invited  me  to  dinner.  I  have  never  known  how 
tbat  scrap  (which,  like  a  chancery  suit  which  it  re- 
ports, promises  to  be  nne-final)  found  its  way  into 
print*  Digitized  by  VaO^yiC 
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find  ourselves  at  Bishopstone — a  very  model 
village  for  picturesqueness,  with  a  singular 
old  church  well  restored.  Here  a  park  like 
meadow,  with  aristocratic  trees,  tells  of  some 
noble  owner  and  mansion  now  no  more. 
For  here  stood  Bishopstone  House,  former- 
ly the  occasional  residence  of  Thomas  Pel- 
ham  Duke  of  Newcastle.  A  mile  yonder, 
in  the  slill  more  sequestered  hamlet  of  Nor- 
ton, lived  another,  though  humbler,  celeb 
rity,  James  Hurdis  the  vicar,  the  friend  of 
Hayley,  author  of  the  '  Village  Curate,'  and 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  cut  off  at 
thirty-eight  And  so  we  muse  along  the 
banks  of  Ouse  on  to  the  brow  of  Bedding- 
ham  Down — an  exhilarating  walk  over  the 
ewe -bitten  turf,  so  short,  and  fine,  and 
springy — and  then  along  the  summit  of  the 
Downs,  due  eastward,  till  we  are  over  Firle 
Park,  where  we  must  recline  awhile  on  one 
of  the  seats  which  Lord  Gage  has  placed  on 
the  BeacoU'top.  And  soon  we  are  above 
Berwick  Mill ;  and  then  a  number  of  scat 
tered  villages  crowd  below  us  —  Berwick, 
and  Selmeston,  and  Alciston,  and  Ripe ;  and, 
after  carrying  away  with  us  a  specimen  or 
two  of  calcareops  spar  from  yon  gaping 
chalk-pit,  we  halt  at  the  old  Saxon  village 
of  Alfrislon.  The  size  of  the  singular  cruci- 
form Church,  its  ancient  houses,  its  cross, 
and  the  lone  circular  hill  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  parish,  known  as  Five  Lords' 
Burgh,  together  with  its  situation  on  what 
was  evidently  once  an  estuary,  lead  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  formerly  a  place  of  im- 
portance ;  and  we  know  it  was  within  the 
liberties  of  Battle  Abbey.  Here,  though 
we  may  not  compare  it  with  Mr.  Hughes's 
Berkshire  Vale,  we  must  pursue  the  valley 
seaward  for  a  mile  to  note  the  Sussex  White 
Horse— a  piece  of  rustic  sculpture  carved 
on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill  above  the 
Cuckmere. 

Crossing  the  River  at  Excet — once  a  dis- 
tinct parish,  but  now  only  giving  its  lUkme 
to  the  bridge — we  pass  the  peaceful  villages 
of  West  Dean  and  Littlington,  the  former 
almost  hidden  from  sight,  with  a  real  four- 
teenth-century parsonage  still  unaltered; 
and  Lullingten,  where  we  have  the  smallest 
church  in  the  kingdom  (but  only  the  chancel 
of  the  original  building),  standing  alone  in  a 
cornfield.  At  Wilmington,  a  mile  further, 
we  have  another  attempt  at  rustic  art  in  a 
giant  carved  on  the  turf^  with  both  arms 
erect,  and  in  each  a  huge  stafi^  the  work  pro- 
bably of  the  idle  hours  of  some  Benedictine 
monks-  in  the  old  priory  below.  This  vil- 
lage will  remind  us  of  our  English  Virgil : 

'  To  tbee,  the  patron  of  hep  first  eesay, 
The  Muse,  0  Wilmiogtoa  t  renews  her  song.' 


The  Downs  here  become  extremely  bold 
and  picturesque  in  their  shapes,  and  the 
briny  tonic  of  the  sea-breezes  more  per- 
ceptible.  We  cross  Folkington  Hill  above 
the  village  of  that  name,  and  skirting  the 
very  lonely  village  of  Jevington,  leaving 
Friston  and  East  Dean  a  little  to  our  right| 
find  ourselves  arrived  off  Willingdon  Point, 
at  the  easternmost  angle  of  the  Downs,  to 
enjoy  the  unrivalled  sea  and  land  view  which 
opens  out  below  us —  from  the  hills  around 
Winchelsea  in  the  extreme  east,  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight  on  the  south-west,  with  the  entire 
Weald  mapped  out,  backed  by  the  distant 
Kentish  hills.  Eastbourne,  that  fisivourite 
watering-place,  appears «  below  us,  with  its 
fine  old  parish  church,  and  modem  district 
chapels  at  the  sea -side,  and  Ratton,  and 
Compton  Place,  the  residence  of  the  vener- 
able mother  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
the  grounds  of  the  late  Mr.  Da  vies  Gilt>ert, 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  with 
those  massive  martello-towers  on  their  bay 
of  shingle;  and  the  dark,  ivied  walla  of 
Pevensey  in  the  further  background,  lying, 
like  some  old  sentinel  of  the  past,  on  that 
great  alluvial  plain  deserted  by  the  sea 
which  once  washed  the  Roman  walls. 

Eastbourne  owes  much  to  Beachy  Head.* 
It  shall  be  the  annual  regatta  there,  and  a 
fine  day,  without  too  much  '  wind  on,'  if 
that  is  possible  there,  and  what  there  is 
from  the  west;  so  that  the  old  guardian 
headland  shall  keep  the  w^^^*  down  enough 
fur  the  galleys  to  pull  in ;  and  a  heavy 
summer  storm,  just  when  it  threatened  to 
mar  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  shall  have 
split,  as  so  m^ny  do,  and  gone  out  to  sea, 
attracted  by  that  kind  old  lightning  con- 
ductor. All  is  bright,  and  gay,  and  calm* 
And  you  will  not  soon  match  that  pretty 
holiday  seaside  scene.  It  is  a  motley 
gathering  of  ear-ringed  tars;  and  tawny 
tunicked  herring-fishers,  and  ploughboys 
from  the  Weald,  of  all  England's  children 
the  most  unnurtured  ;  and  the  gentler  shep- 
herd clan;  and  the  openbrowed  coast- 
guard ;  and  plenty  of  bejewelled  visitors, 
you  may  be  sure,  strong  in  seaside  slang 
and  garb ;  and  a  surly  smu^ler  or  two, 
defiant  of  customs  oflicers,  remnants,  it  may 
be,  of  the  notorious  Hawkhurst  gang  whi(^ 
was  demolished  a  century  ago,  and  wliose 
ringleaders  were  gibbeted  to  scare  the  coun- 
try round,  on  Selsey  Bill  and  the  Rook's 
TrundralL 

We  and  our  children  may  laugh  at  smug- 
gling as  a  good  joke.  But  it  was  no  joke 
at  all  not  many  years  back.     It  was  a  very 


*  Betiuch^  Bsadf  a  tautology,  like  WestrntM^tr 
^^^'  Digitized  by^^UUVlC 
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serious  thing  for  Sussex,  and  sorely  de- 
moralized its  peasaDtrj.  Closely  allied  to 
it  was  owling-^thht  is,  the  transportation  of 
wool  or  sheep,  *  to  the  detriment  of  the  sta- 
ple manu&oture  of  the  country.'  An  Act 
of  Elizabeth  had  punished  the  first  offence 
with  forfeiture  of  goods  and  a  year's  impri- 
sonment ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  how- 
ever, a  sorer  penalty  remained,  the  cutting 
off  of  the  left  hand  'in  some  open  mar- 
ket-town in  the  fulness  of  the  market,  on 
the  market- day,'  and  nailing  it  to  a  conspi- 
cuous place!*  The  second  offence  ^as 
felony.  By  another  Act,t  owners  of  wool 
withbi  ten  miles  of  the  sea  were  to  give  an 
account  of  their  number  of  fleeces  within 
three  days  of  shearing,  and  where  they 
were  lo<]^ed.  Smuggling  and  owling  then 
well  the  besetting  sins  of  Sussex.  T^e  for- 
mer peculiarly  tempted  it  as  a  maritime, 
the  latter  as  a  pastoral,  county.  The 
import  smuggling  was  the  most  serious. 
Tea  was  its  principal  object.  In  1737  the 
frays  between  the  ^  gangs '  and  the  custom- 
house officers  first  drew  blood :  soon  lives 
were  lost.  At  Goudhurst  they  reached 
then:  worst,  where  in  a  pitdied  battle  all 
the  arts  of  a  miniature  war  were  resorted 
to.  The  crowning  piece  of  audacity  was  in 
1747,  when,  emboldened  by  success,  the 
gftng  broke  into  the  Poole  Custom-House, 
and  rescued  a  quantity  of  tea  which  the 
revenue  officers  had  secured.  From  open 
battle  to  secret  murder  the  transition  was 
easy,  and  a  murder  of  po  common  atrocity 
was  committed.  A  special  assize  was  held 
in  consequence  at  Chichester.  Seven  of  the 
png  were  condemned  to  death,  and  six 
Banged :  the  other  only  escaped  by  dying 
on  the  night  of  his  sentence.  The  illicit 
trade  in  tea  and  silk  gradually  disappeared ; 
but  that  in  tobacco  and  spirits  continued, 
though  with  diminished  barbarities,  till 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Ihe 
last  occasion  on  which  life  was  sacrificed 
was,  we  believe,  at  Winchelsea,  in  1838. 

Taking  our  leave  of  these  sad  thoughts, 
we  will  thread  that  narrow  path,  so  invit- 
ing, that  runs  between  diff  and  cornfield, 
and  follow  it  till  it  is  lost  in  the  green 
^acks ;  'ware  of  those  landslips,  and  the 
fissures  which  will  soon  become  such,  and 
^t  dizzy  point  down  which  noble  hounds 
l^ve  been  known  to  go  in  couples,  sooner 
j*jan  lose  their  scent,  and  where  a  too  eager 
hotanist  not  long  since  missed  his  footing 
^d  was  dashed  to  pieces ;  and  we  stand  on 
**«^hy  Head,  still  the  dread,  though  not 
as  once  the  grave,  of  mariners ;  for  a  good- 
ly hght-house  now  burns  its  nightly  oil  to 

L.»  a  Eliz,  c.  3.         t  "^  »ttd  8  Wm.  m.,  c.  28. 


the  salvation  of  thousands,  and  a  station 
of  the  mercantile  telegraph  communicates 
ship-news  to  Lloyd's ; — and,  though  dread- 
ful, still  the  best  of  our  hills,  whose  purest 
and  keenest  breezes  have  revived  so  many 
languid  frames,  and  strengthened  so  many 
a  tottering  brain,  and  sent  back  many  a 
dyspeptic  valetudinarian  invigorated  for  the 
duties  of  another  year.  Off  Beachy  Head, 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1690,  took  place  that 
sea-fight  between  the  French  under  Count 
de  Tourville,.and  the  allied  fleet  of  England 
and  Holland  under  Lord  Torrington,  which 
Englishmen  scarce  care  to  remember. 

The  chief  features  of  historical  interest 
in  the  eastern  division  of  the  couuty  are 
unquestionably  its  Cinque  Ports,  or  more 
correctly,  its  Cinque  Port  of  Hastings ;  for 
its  '  ancient  towns '  of  Rye  and  Winchelsea 
are  but  '  nobiliora  membra^  and  not  very 
ports  indeed.  The  leas  noble  membra  of 
Hastings  are  Pevensey  and  Seaford,  which 
are  corporate,  and  five  tillages  unknown  to 
fame,  bulverhithe.  Petit  Shaw,  Hidney, 
Beakesboume,  and  Grange,  which  are  unin- 
corporate.  Their  present  state  belies  their 
original,  yet  let  us  not  think  of  it  meanly. 
Long  ere  the  Aula  Regis  had  any  fixed 
habitaty  or  Magna  Charta  was  won  at  Run- 
nymede,  or  our  '  two  Houses '  were  heard 
of,  these  barons  of  the  Cinquo  Ports  were 
great  men.  Who  were  they  %  Plain  sim- 
ple inhabitants  of  the  privileged  town  and 
port.  Yet  these  hardy  seaside  mariners 
manned  the  wooden  walls  of  England. 
And  kings  knew  it ;  and  so  the  contract 
ran  between  them — '  If  you  will  do  us  serv- 
ice, and'  be  always  ready  to  equip  us  ships, 
you  shall  be  among  our  &voured  ones.' 
So  Hastings  found  three,  and  Seaford  one, 
and  Winchelsea  five,  and  Rye  four,  and 
Pevensey  one,  and  the  compact  was  sealed. 

Those  were  grand  days  for  the^ld  Barons. 
Forthwith  great  civic  seals  were  cast ;  silk 
pennons,  insignia  of  their  might,  fluttered 
from  tower  and  galley  to  the  breeze. 
French  wines  filled  their  vast  subterraneous 
storehouses.  French  refugees,  in  times  of 
persecution,  flocked  in  safety  to  their  keeps ; 
crowned  heads  made  progress  and  held 
revel  here,  and  Winchelsea  was  a  Mittle 
London.'  One  unenviable  distinction  too 
they  had  —  a  Chancery  at  their  own  doors, 
and  a  private  Chancellor!  At  the  royal 
right  hand  was  the  barons'  seat  at  every 
coronation  banquet — to  be  the  bearers  of 
the  silken  coronation  canopy  wai^  their 
proudest  privilege.  Another  was  the  right 
to  send  bailiffs  yearly  to  Great  Yarmouth 
to  superintend  the  annual  forty  days'  her- 
ring fair  there.  This  superintendence,  as 
the  town  increased,  was  resisted  and  resent-  - 
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ed,  and  great  quarrels  ensued;  the  one 
party  endeavouring  to  preserve  their  an- 
cient jurisdiction,  the  other  to  wrest  it  from 
them :  and  to  this  day  Great  Yarmouth 
pays  a  yearly  tribute  of  herrings  to  Wind- 
sor Castle  (or  composition  money  for  it) 
as  a  mulct  for  a  brawl,  in  which  one  of  its 
bailiffs  killed  one  of  the  port's  bailifis. 

Then  came  reverses — storm  and  tempest 
first  made  the  breach.  Kye  Harbour  was 
choked  up,  Hastings  harbour  was  swept 
away,  Winchelsea  was  almost  swallowed 
up  alive  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and 
when  it  was  rebuilt  in  a  safer  situation,  the 
capricious  sea  forsook  it.  Then  French  and' 
Spanish  spoilers  came,  and  then  political 
and  municipal  ferments.  Treasury  intimi- 
dation, and  corrupt  elections,  and  a  goodly 
array  of  mandamuses  and  quo  warrantos: 
and  petty  freemen  racked  learned  brains  in 
solemn  trials  with  disquisitions  upon  free- 
dom. Thus  we  find  a  solemn  cause  in  the 
'  State  Trials '  bef(tre  Lord  Hardwicke,  on 
one  Henry  Moore's  claim  to  be  'free  of 
Hastings,'  wherein  he  at  length  established 
that  right  for  every  *  eldest  son  of  a  free- 
man born  after  his  father's  freedom  within 
the  borough,  without  respect  to  residence.' 
The  Reform  Bill  dealt  hardly  with  their 
electoral  right<).  Schedule  A  extinguished 
Seaford  and  Winchelsea,  and  Rye  only 
found  better  terms  in  Schedule  B.  Now 
the  Queen's  writs  run  here  as  elsewhere, 
and  no  chancery  is  held,  and  the  Court  of 
Shepway,  and  the  Brotherhood  and  Guest- 
ling  Court  at  Romney,  are  forgotten  things, 
save  when  a  new  Lord  Warden,  of  undying 
energy,  resuscitates  them  for  a  moment, 
and  by  the  force  of  a  kindly  imagination 
recalls  the  departed  glories  of  the  Cinque 
Ports ;  and  although  bailiffs  and  jurats  are 
still  living  entities,  those  representatives  of 
England's  old  marine  aristocracy  till  pea- 
sant £irms  on  agubh  marshes,  or  wrap  gro- 
cer's candles  in  the  print  of  some  ancient 
custumal,  mourning  over  their  ancestral 
greatness,  with  an  occasional  petition  to 
Parliament,  or  a  howl  of  despair  to  that 
great  receptacle  of  all  neglected  mediaeval- 
ism,  the  Sussex  Archasological  Society. 
And  yet  there  they  stand  —  those  two 
'ancient  towns,'  Rye  and  Winchelsea — with 
the  ruins  of  Camber  Castle  midway  be- 
tween them,  all  the  more  interesting  in  their 
decay  ;  the  one  with  its  quaint  gabies,  deep 
roofs,  and  paved  highways,  unlike  any  other 
English' town  you  ever  saw ;  the  other  with 
its  ivied  Walls  and  venerable  gateways  and 
streets  so  green  with  grass,  that  a  cen- 
tury ago  the  herbage  '  was  let  some  years 
for  4^.' 

It  was  at  Rye  and  Winchelsea.  that  our 


fleet  came  to  anchor  in  1350,  when  Sdward 
III.  fought  in  person  against  the  Spaniard 
and  '  having  none  to  %ht  with  any  more,' 
ordered  his  trumpets  to  sound  a  retreat  It 
was  a  little  after  nightfall,  Froissart  tells  us, 
when  the  King,  Prince  of  Wales,  ^3d  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  (John  of  Gaunt),  who 
was  then  too  young  to  bear  arms, '  but  the 
King  had  him  on  board  because  he  loved 
him,'  the  Earl  of  Ridimond  and  a^ier 
barons,  disembarked,  took  horses  in  the 
town,  and  rode  to  the  mansion  where  the 
Qcfeen  was,  scarcely  two  English  leagues 
distant,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
monastery  at  Etchingham — '  who  was  might- 
ily rejoiced  on  seeing  her  lord  and  children, 
for  she  had  suffered  that  day  great  affliction 
from  her  doubts  of  success ;  for  they  hid 
seen  from  the  hills  of  the  coast  the  w&ole 
of  the  battle,  as  the  weather  was  fine  and 
clear,  and  had  told  the  Queen,  who  was 
very  anxious  to  learn  the  number  of  Ae 
enemy,  that  the  Spaniards  had  40  lai^ 
ships:  she  was  therefore  much  comforted 
by  their  safe  return.'*  ' 

Although  Mr.  Hussey  prefers  the  tradi- 
tion that  Caspar  effected  both  his  debarka* 
tions,  in  the  two  successive  years  of  his  in- 
vasions, in  Kent,  as  the  most  likely  to  be 
the  brevissimus  in  Britanniasn  trajeetus  men- 
tioned by  him.  Professor  Airy  concludes 
them  to  have  taken  place  at  Pevensey.f 
If  we  adopt  the  Astronomer  Royal's  theory, 
it  will  increase  our  interest,  as  we  stand 
beneath  the  herring-boned  masonry  of  that 
gigantic  ruin,  to  reflect  that  the  two  great 
conquerors  of  England  here  first  leap«I  on 
English  shore.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are 
few  places  in  England  where  the  antiquary 
may  spend  a  pleasanter  day  than  Pevensey. 
The  castle  of  the  '  Eagle  Honour,'  as  it  was 
called,  from  its  long  possession  by  the  great 
Norman  family  of  De  Aquila,  rises,  a  grest 
medisBval  fortress,  in  the  midst  of  the  walls 
of  a  Romano- British  city :  for  Anderida,  the 
great  city  of  the  Andred's  Wood,  that 
covered  much  of  ancient  Sussex,  was  (there 
can  no  longer  be  much  doubt)  situated  here. 
Courses  of  Roman  tile  remain  in  these  an- 
cient walls ;  upon  which  the  Conqueror  must 
have  looked  before  he  gathered  his  forces 
together  and  advanced  along  the  coast  to 
Hastings. 

And  there  stands  Herstmonceux,  or  Uie 
Wood  of  the  Monoeux  (a  Norman  family), 
with  its  more  peacefid  associations,  which 
never  since  the  Conquest  changed  owners 
by  purchase  till  1708,  one  of  the  earliest 

*  *  Chronicles'  (ed.  Johne8),*voL  i.,  p.  289. 
f  See  *  The  Invasion  of  Great  Britain  by  Jalios 
Osoaar.'    By  Thomas  Lewin,  Esq.    2Dd  ed.    1861 
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brick  buildings  (after  the  Roman  period)  in 
the  county,  and  described  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole  as  having  remained  to  his  time  in  its 
'native  brickhood,  without  the  luxury  of 
whitewash.'  We  sicken  at  the  mournful 
end  of  Thomas  Lord  Dacre,  its  owner  in 
1524,  executed  at  twenty-four  for  a  heedless 
night  fray  in  Hellingley  Woods.  In  our 
own  days  the  parish  of  Herstmonceux  has 
become  associated  with  the  fame  of  the 
learned  and  excellent  Archdeacon  Hare,  who 
passed  there  the  Jatter  years  of  his  life  * 

But  we  must  not  leave  the  seaboard  for 
the  Weald  without  a  few  words  on  its  great 
annual    ingathering* —  the    herring  season. 
By  October  10th  all  the  boats  have  been 
manned,  and  reports  of  inshore  'takes'  by 
the  summer  boats  have  quickened  the  labours 
of  the  harSy  crews  to  be  ready  for  sea.   The 
man  that  has  so  gently  tended  the  ladies' 
bathing-machines  all  the  summer  months, 
and  the  ear  ringed  yachter,  whom  the  most 
indolent  of   London  visitors  had   thought 
still  more  indolent  than  himself,  have  been 
converted  suddenly,  and  as  by  magic,  into 
the  most  courageous  and  venturesome  of 
those  who  *  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and 
occupy  their  business  in  great  waters,'  fit 
to  command  a  crew  and  craft  over  any  seas. 
Nor  Is  the  business  unprofitable.     The  take 
last  year  was  an  unusually  good  one ;  the 
share  of  some  boats,  divisible  among  seven 
or  eight  boat-owners,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  700/.   or  800/.     At  Christmas  they 
oome  into  harbour  for  a  short  holiday ;  with 
the  new  year  they  sail  westward  for  the 
Lizard  for  the  no  less  perilous  pilchard  fish- 
ery, which  lasts  them  till  the  spring  is  far 
advanced,  when  they  again  return  to  refit 
and  repair,  and  become  landsmen  for  a  while. 
We  must  pass  more  rapidly  through  the 
north-east  of  the  county,  which,  though  pre- 
eminent in  sylvan  beauty  and  pastor5  scen- 
ery, yet  possesses,  perhaps  for  that  reason, 
fewer  features  of  historic  interest.     It  is 
singularly  undiversified   by  towns.      East 
Grinstead,  its  only  representative,  must  have 
^n  a  great  place  in  its  day.     Hence  pro- 
bably it  was  that,  till  1832,  it  sent  two 
TQembers  to  Parliament,  and  that  the  county 
j^t  assjzes  continued  to  be  held  there  till 
1799,  alternately  with  Horsham ;  notwith- 
standing that  the  rickety  old  court-house 
pad  tumbled  about  the  ears  of  judge  and 
jwify  in  1684.     Another,  and  perhaps  a  bet- 
ter, reason,  however,  for  the  privilege  was 
^%  from  the  badness  of  the  roads  and  the 
wild  character  of  the  people,  it  was  not  safe 
[or  the  judges  to  venture  far  beyond  the 
horders. 

*  *  Qnarieriy  Retiew,*  vol  xoviL 


Time  would  fail  us  to  speak,  as  we  oughts 
to  those  who  love  the  picturesque,  —  of  the 
Down  f^d  Beacon  of  Brightling,  the  grand 
twin-sister  eminence  with  Crow  borough  of 
the  forest  district ;  or  of  that  once  Royal 
Forest  of  Ashdown,  which  kings  laboured 
to  preserve,  but  the  lawless  days  of  the  Re- 
bellion depopulated ;  to  those,  who  revel  in 
ecclesiastical  lore,  of  the  church  of  Etching- 
ham,  with  its  sandstone  mellowed  into  prey, 
so  simple  in  construction,  so  bold  and  beau- 
tiful in  its  outlines;  to  those  for  whom 
baronial  grandeur  has  charms,  of  the  an- 
cestral honours  of  the  house  of  Nevill,  and 
their  great  place  of  Bridge,  with  its  noble 
trees  and  its  seventj  miles  of  rides  and 
drives;  to  those  who  delight  in  storied  pile 
and  ruined  hall,  of  the  solitary  tower  of 
Buckhurst  (the  only  remains  of  the  mansion 
for  centuries  of  the  Sackvilles  till  they  got 
the  lordlier  Knowle);  of  the  'Branbertie' 
of  Domesday,  and  Bfambletye  of  Horace 
Smith,  the  home  of  the  Comptons,  in  th^ 
tale  of  fiction  as  in  fact  dismantled  by  Par- 
liament troopers,  and  in  two  centuries  a 
ruin ;  of  Bay  ham,  to  whose  setting  glories 
the  house  of  Pratt  has  in  these  latter  days 
lent  lustre,  with  its  emerald  lawns  and  grey 
ivied  arches  reflected  in  the  bofiom  of  its 
own  sweet  lake ;  of  Bodiam,  all  round  and 
martial,  and  still  defiant,  as  of  yore  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Dalyngruges ;  or  of  that 
Hospital,  in  which  the  will  of  the  good  Earl 
of  Dorset,  unfettered  by  Mortmain  laws, 
still  feeds  and  harbours  many  a  pensioner. 

But  chief  of  all  in  interest,  the  palace  of 
Mayfield,  the  home  in  earliest  times  of  the 
primates,  three  of  whom  lie  buried  here, 
and,  in  later  days,  o^  the  munificent  Gresh- 
am,  the  favourite  of  Court  and  City,  the 
restorer  of  our  finances,  the  architect  of  our 
Exchange.  This,  too,  and  not  Glaston- 
bury, is  the  scene  where  strove  with  the 
Evil-one  the  most  earthly  of  Saints  —  the 
restless,  reckless,  and  inflexible  Dunstan. 

There  is  not  much  myth  about  the  Battle 
of  Hastings  (for  so  we  must  be  content  to 
call  it,  in  spite  of  recent  attempts  to  revive 
the  name  of  .the  battle  of  Senlac).  On  that 
undulating  upland,  and  in  that  steep  morass, 
raged  on  Saturday,  October  14th,  a.d.  1060, 
from  sine  till  three,  when  its  tide  first 
turned,  as  fie/ce  a  battle,  as  real  a  stand  up 
fight  between  the  army  of  England  and  the 
gr^at  Norman  host,  as  any  which  has  ever 
decided  the  destinies  of  countries.  There 
Is  no  important  battle,  the  details  of  which 
have  been  so  carefully  handed  down  to  us. 
How  the  Conqueror's  left  foot  slipped  on 
landing  —  the  ill  omen  —  and  how  his  right 
foot  'stacked  in  the  sand'  —  the  good  omen 
of  'seisin;' — ^how  the  ships  were  pierced,^i^ 
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that  his  host  might  fight  its  way  to  glory 
without  retreat;  and  how  he  merrily  ex- 
tracted an  omen  for  good  even  while  putting 
on  his  hauberk  the  wrong  side  foremost; 
how  brother  Gurth  with  the  tender  con- 
science counselled  brother  Harold  with  the 
seared  conscience  to  stay  away  from  the 
fray,  lest  his  broken  oath  to  William  should 
overtake  him ;  and  how,  as  they  reconnoitred 
the  vast  Norman  host,  the  elder  brother's 
heart  had  £iiled  him,  had  not  the  younger 
one  called  him  scoundrel  for  his  meditated 
flight;  the  prayerful  eve  in  the  one  camp 
and  the  carousing .  eve  in  the  other, '  with 
wassails  and  drinkhails;'  the  exploits  of 
valiant  knight  Taillifer  between  the  lines; 
how  the  Normans  shot  high  in  air  to  blind 
the  enemy ;  and  the  dreadful  melee  in  the 
•blind  ditch  Malfosse  shadowed  with  reed 
and  sedge ;'  and  the  Conqueror's  hearty  after- 
battle  meal,  when  he  was  chaired  among  the 
dying  and  the  dead;  and  that  exquisitely 
pathetic  touch  of  story  which  tells  how 
Edith,  the  swan-necked,  —  for  the  love  she 
bore  to  Harold,  —  when  all  others  failed  to 
recognise  him,  was  brought  to  discover  his 
mutilated  corse  among  the  slain;  and  the 
CJonqueror's  vow,  so  literally  redeemed,  to 
fix  the  high  altar  of  the  *  Abbey  of  the  Bat- 
taile'  where  the  Saxon  gonfanon  fell  —  all 
these,  and  a  thousand  other  minute  circum- 
stances of  the  memorable  day,  stand  out  in 
as  clear  relief  at  this  distance  of  time  as  the 
last  chaige  of  Waterloo,  or  the  closing 
scene  at  Irafalgar. 

.  Sussex  has  little  occasion  to  feel  humbled 
by  having  been  the  scene  of  this  well-con- 
tested field.  Whatever  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  isles  have  since  been  able  to  ef- 
fect for  their  own  greatness  and  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  human  race,  is  attributable  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  issue  of  that  fight. 
Thenceforth  the  Saxon  was  guided  and  ele- 
vated by  the  high  spirit  and  far-reaching 
enterprise  of  the  Norman,  and  the  elements 
of  the  national  character  were  complete. 


Art.  III. — LiveB  of  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury. By  Walter  Fannihar  Hook. 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.    London,  1861-2. 

In  reviewing  a  book  by  the  Dean  of  Chi- 
chester, we  do  not  feel  ourselves  bound  by 
that  delicacy  which  usuallv  forbids  any  re- 
ference to  the  personal  history  of  living 
authors.  For  Dr.  Hook  has  long  been 
known  to  the  public,  not  only  by  his  Sterary 


productions,  but  far  more  by  the  great  and 
important  practical  work  which  he  has  per- 
formed, and  by  the  conspicuous  part  whick 
he  has  taken  in  the  movements  and  in  the 
controversies  of  our  age.  We  are  Dot  Idl 
to  speculate  whether  the  writer  of  the  vo^ 
umes  which  bear  his  name  on  the  title  page 
be  a  joung  m^n,  or  one  somewhat  advanced 
in  years;  whether  a  man  whose  life  has 
always  been  that  of  a  secluded  student,  or  one 
whose  time  has  been  largely  occupied  by  the 
active  duties  of  his  calling;  or  to  what  par- 
ticular section  of  theological  opinion  the 
new  biographer  of  the  English  primates  is 
to  be  referred.  If  we  know  anything  of  the 
history  of  our  church  for  the  last  quarter  <^ 
a  century,  we  already  know  all  these  things 
as  to  Dr.  Hook ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  affect  to  be  ignorant  of  Xbem,  any 
more  than  if  we  were  dealing  with  some 
eminent  statesman  or  warrlorl  Indeed  the 
Dean  himself  refers  to  his  own  history  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  set  us  at  oar  ease  in 
this  respect  Afler  mentioning  '  the  artistic 
skill  with  which  Hume  has  clustered  the 
facts  around  a  central  personage,  and  por- 
trayed the  principles  of  the  age  in  oonnexion 
with  the  character  of  the  sovereign,'  he  tells 
us  that, — 

*  At  an  early  period  of  life  the  idea  suggested 
itself  to  the  aothor  of  the  present  work  that  a 
similar  interest  mi^ht  attach  to  the  history  of  the 
English  Oharch,  if,  placing  the  primate  in  the 
centre,  we  were  to  connect  with  his  biography 
the  ecclesiastical  events  of  his  age,  and  thus  asso- 
ciate facts  which  are  overlooked  in  their  losignifi- 
cant  isolation,  and  costoms  which,  abstractedly 
considered,  are  valued  only  by  the  antiquary.  A 
vocation  to  pastoral  doty  in  the  manafactnriog 
districts  demanded  and  exhausted  his  energies  fur 
five-and-thirty  years ;  bat  he  sought  his  recreation 
in  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  be  n- 
snmes,  in  his  old  age,  a  task  whioh  be  nnwiUingly 
relinqaisbed.' — (i.  2.) 

This  book,  therefore,  is  in  its  origin  a 
parallel  to  the  Lives  of  Judges,  by  Lord 
Campbell  and  Mr.  Foss — each  the  work  of 
a  man  who,  in  withdrawing  from  the  long- 
familiar  bustle  of  professional  labour,  sought 
and  found  in  literature  that  occupation  wh^ 
was  necessary  for  a  vigorous  and  active 
mind.  In  like  manner,  Dr,  Hook,  on  being 
transferred  from  the  chief  pastoral  superin- 
tendence of  a  vast  manufacturing  town  to 
preside  over  the  cathedral  of  a  quiet  little 
old-fashioned  city,  has  employed  his  well* 
earned  and  welcome  leisure  on  the  exeeutioQ 
of  a  plan  which  he  had  formed  in  the  yean 
of  his  youth ;  and  the  result  is  sudi  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  book 
bears  throughout  the  stamp  of  the  author's 
personality.    oWt^eihould  not  have  looked 
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in  I>r,  Hook's  pages  for  evidence  of  that  en- 
tire devotion  to  the  subject  in  hand,  of  that 
depth  and  originality  of  research,  of  that  mi- 
nute and  thorough  knowledge,  which  might 
have  been  fairly  expected  from  a  writer  of 
a  difierent  class;    nor  can  we  pretend  to 
have  found  these  merits  in  any  very  high 
degree,  although  it  is  certain  that  the  author 
has  done  his  work  diligently  and  conscien- 
tiously.    In  many  places  it  is  evident  that 
his  information  regarding  various  matters 
treated  in  the  volumes  before  us  has  "been 
late]  V  acquired  ;  and  not  unfrequently  things 
are  brought  forward  as  if  they  were  new, 
which  will  be  less  so  to  the  present  genera- 
tion of  students  than  they  were  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Dean  Hook's  earlier  days.     But 
on  the  other  band,  if  his  knowledge  of  de- 
tails be  recent,  it  is  evident  that  the  main 
story  has  long  been  familiar  to  his  mind, 
that  his  view  of  it  has  long  been  settled,  and 
that   he  thus  has  something  to  start  with 
which  gives  him  a  command  over  the  details 
as  they  are  discovered,  with  a  power  of  ap- 
preciating and  arranging  them ;  and  if  things 
are  now  generally  studied  by  the  younger 
clergy  which  were  not  studied  forty  years 
ago,  there  were  among  the  ordinary  clerical 
studies  of  that  day  subjects  and  books  which 
are  now  neglected,  but  which  yet  are  of  great 
value  and  importance.    Nor  has  Dean  Hook 
forgotten  what  he  learnt  in  his  early  years, 
but  the  knowledge  then  acquired  is  often 
brought  with*  good  effect  to  bear  on  his  new 
subject.    Throughout  we  see  a  man  who  has 
known  much  of  men  and  of  life ;  the  pure 
Anglican  divine,  who  at  every  step  has  been 
accustomed  to  make  good  his  cause  against 
Ptomanism'on  the  one  hand   and   against 
Puritanism  on  the  other.     Above  all,  there 
is  the  great  ad  vantagefof  strong  natural  good 
sense,  controlling  and  guiding  his  judgment 
and  his  pen  —  a  specially  English  quality, 
which  in  Dean  Hook  has  been  improved 
and  ripened  by  long  and  large  experience. 
If,  indeed,  there  be  any  characteristic  which 
u  particularly  noticeable  in  him,  it  is  his 
utter  unlikeness  to  those  with  whom  he  was 
at  one  time  popularly  classed,  but  on  very 
superficial  grounds — the  party  which  had  for 
its  organ  the  *  Tracts  for  the  Times ;' — it  is 
his  distrust  of  idealisms,  his  leaning  to  the 
real,  the  possible,  and  the  practicable,  his 
remembrance  that  men  are  neither  angels 
nor  machines,  his  inclination  to  abate  from 
the  rigour  of  theories  and  to  secure  such 
good  as  is  attainable.     He  is  content  to  take 
a  plain  view  of  things,  to  forego  all  the  glory 
that  might  be  gained  by  mystery,  and  sub- 
tlety, and  paradox,  by  unintelligible  opinions 
and  stormy  or  hazy  language.     But,  strong- 
ly manifest  as  is  Ids  practioii  turn  of  mind, 


he  is  wholly  free  from  that  vulgarity  which 
refuses  to  make  allowance  for  merit  of  other 
kinds  than  his  own.  If,  for  example,  he 
considers  that  Anselm  failed  as  a  primate 
of  England,  he  is  desirous  to  do  him  justice 
as  a  theologian,  a  philosopher,  and  a  saint, 
and  regrets  that,  from  the  sphere  which  An- 
selm in  these  characters  adorned,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  called  away  to  duties  for  which 
he  was  less  fitted. 

In  plan  the  book  resembles  some  others 
which  have  appeared  since  the  idea  of  it  was 
first  entertained  by  Dr.  Hook — such  as  Lord 
Campbell's  '  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,'  and 
Miss  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England,' — a  work  which  we  see  that  the 
authoress  has  lately  turned  into  a  complete 
series  of  English  history,  by  the  ingenious 
expedient  of  publishing  as  a  supplement  the 
*  Lives  of  Bachelor  Kings.'  It  differs  from 
a  collection  of  lives  of  men  eminent  in  any 
particular  line — such  as  statesmen,  divines, 
admirals,  generals,  or  lawyers — in  this  re- 
spect, that  it  groups  the  story  of  every  age 
around  one  official  personage — one  chosen, 
not  for  his  personal  superiority  to  others, 
but  because  he  belongs  to  a  succession  of 
those  who  have  filled  (whether  well,  or  ill, 
or  moderately)  some  particular  place.  The 
first  of  these  methods  would  be  purely  bio- 
graphical ;  the  other  has  more  affinity  with 
history :  and  accordingly,  Dean  H(^ok  tells 
us  that  *  the  work  now  presented  to  the  read- 
er is  designed  to  be  a  History  of  the  Church 
of  England'  (i.  2).  We  need  not  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  history  would  not  have  taken 
this  form  if  the  author  had  intended  it  to  be 
a  stiffly  dignified  composition.  On  the* con- 
trary, he  holds  himself  at  liberty  to  tell  his 
story  in  a  free  and  unfettered  style — to  en- 
liven it  with  such  illustrations,  anecdotes, 
and  digressions  as  occur  to  him.  He  neither 
affects  the  pomp  of  Gibbon  nor  the  brilliancy 
of  Macaulay.  Sometimes  it  may  be  thought 
that  he  condescends  rather  more  than  need 
be  to  very  young  readers;  sometimes  we 
may  be  reminded  of  his  high  fame  as  a 
preacher  by  a  tone  which  savours  somewhat 
too  strongly  of  the  pulpit ;  sometimes  we 
may  think  that  he  is  a  little  too  familiar 
and  gossiping.  But  if  we  notice  these  tri- 
fling matters,  it  is  only  in  order  to  say  that 
they  do  not  all  really  detract  from  the  plea- 
sant, readable,  and  instructive  character  of 
the  volumes. 

Dr.  Hook's  tone  is,  as  we  have  already  said 
(and  as,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say) 
entirely  that  of  an  Anglican  churchman. 
Yet  this  does  not  exclude  liberality  of  opin- 
ion ;  for  there  is  throughout  that  true  liber- 
ality which  consists,  not  in  treating  every- 
thing  with  equal  coldness,  or  in  suppressing 
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the  writer's  own  convictions,  but  in  allowing 
for  the  difierent  position  and  principles  of 
other  men.  However  much  he  may  dislilce 
the  papal  usurpations,  he  does  not  thinic  it 
necessary  to  treat  every  pope,  or  every  ad- 
herent of  the  papacy,  as  a  noxious  creature, 
to  be  hooted  at  and  bunted  down.  He  writes 
as  becomes  a  member  of  a  church  which  of 
all  Christian  communions  may  be  styled  the 
most  truly  historical,  inasmuch  as  its  reform- 
ation was  not  based  on  any  new  ideal  of 
Christianity,  but  on  a  return,  in  so  far  as  the 
change  of  circumstances  allowed,  to  the  as- 
certained doctrines  of  primitive  times ;  a 
church  which  neither  disdains  ■  history  like 
some  religious  bodies,  nor  falsifies  it  like 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

Perhaps  it  tnay  be  partly  to  Dr.  Hook's 
practical  turn  of  mind,  perhaps  partly  to 
habits  formed  in  controversy,  that  we  ought 
to  ascribe  that  fondness  for  drawing  paral- 
lels between  ancient  things  and  things  of 
our  own  day  which  will  strike  every  reader 
of  these  volumes.  Sometimes  this  appears 
simply  in  the  shape  of  illustration :  as  when 
we  are  told  that  KinJ;  Offa's  donation,  on 
which  the  exaction  of  Peter -pence  was 
grounded,  was  not  originally  a  national  tri- 
bute to  the  Papal  see,  but  that  the  king  in- 
tended to  *  become  an  annual  subscriber  to- 
wards the  fund  raised  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  Divine  service  at  Rome,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  indigent  pilgrims  who  might  visit 
the  city*  (i.  253) ;  or  where  the  mingled 
splendour  and  discomfort  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
court  are  illustrated  by  a  comparison  with 
an  officer's  hut  at  Aldershot,  where  *  gutter- 
ing candles'  throw  their  light  on  *a  splendid 
uniform, 'and 'a  table  with  splendid  specimens 
of  bijouterie  and  expensive  works  of  art' 
(i.  819) ;  or  the  comparison  of  mediaeval 
palmers  to  modern  writers  of  leading  arti- 
cles (ii.  42) ;  or  the  curious  passage  in  which 
the  effect  produced  by  Peter  the  Hermit  on 
his  age  is  illustrated  by  the  cracking  of  the 
great  Westminster  bell  (ii.  41).  Sometimes 
the  parallel  is  used  in  order  to  pay  a  com- 
pliment, as  where,  by  Archbishop  Bald- 
win's expedition  to  preach  the  Crusade  in 
Wales,  ac<'ompanied  by  the  justiciar  Ranulf 
de  Glanville, '  we  are  reminded  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  cause  of  the  African  Mis- 
sion was  supported  on  a  late  occasion  by 
the  co-operation  of  one  of  our  most  gifted 
prelates,  in  conjunction  with  the  most  elo- 
quent of  our  lawyers  and  statesmen'  (ii.560). 
In  one  place,  compliment  of  this  kind  is  com- 
bined with  a  prophecy  which  the  diversities 
of  taste  in  hymnology  will  hardly  allow  to 
be  fulfilled.  After  having  told  us  that  Os- 
mund, Bishop  of  Salisbury,  compiled  the 
Sarum  Offices,  which  '  b^me  the  model  rit- 


ual of  the  Church  of  England,'  and  that  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  became  precentor  of  the 
Episcopal  College,  Dean  Hook  goes  on  to 
say : — 

'  The  title  is  still  retained  by  the  indefatigable, 
learned,  and  pious  prelate  who  occopies  the  se« 
of  Salisbary  at  the  present  time ;  who  has  indeed 
proved  himself  to  be  the  worthy  sacoessor  o( 
JBisbop  Odmuod,  by  helping  to  prepare,  and  l»j 
giving  bis  sanction  to,  a  hymn-book  for  his  dio- 
cese, which  is  likely  soon  to  become  the  use  of  t^ 
whole  province.* — {ii.  165  ) 

But  more  commonly  the  parallels  betwea 
past  and  present  times  are  made  to  convey 
a  caution  against  thinking  ourselves  wiser  or 
better  than  our  forefathers.  Thus,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  popular  religious  party  throughoat 
the  Middle  Ages,  Dean  Hook  usually  styles 
it '  the  religious  world,'  by  way  of  a  bint  to 
the  frequenters  of  Eteter  Hall  that,  if  they 
had  lived  in  those  days,  their  zeal  would  proba- 
bly have  been  shown  not  in  protesting  against 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  in  enthusiastically 
embracing  and  forwarding  its  superatitions. 
So  we  are  told  that  the  generation  whidi 
at  first  scouted  George  Stephenson's  pro- 
jects is  not  entitled  to  despise  the  contem- 
poraries of  Roger  Bacon  for  thinking  him 
a  magician  (i.  7).  if  the  seventh  centarj 
quarrelled  about  the  Roman  and  the  Scot- 
tish tonsures,  we  are  admonished  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  late  scenes  in  St.  George's-in-the- 
East,  that  even  the  nineteenth  century  has 
something  to  learn  as  to  the  right  way  of 
estimating  the  externals  of  religion  (i«  13). 
If  Dunstan  was  (as  Southey  supposed)  a  ven- 
triloquist, and  used  his  ventriloquism  for  the 
interest  of  his  religious  party,  he  was  no  worse 
than  '  many  a  modern  man  of  genius,  who 
with  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  with 
strong  party  feelings^  communicates  to  the 
public,  under  a  pseudonyme,  garble  state- 
ments, of  which  he  would  be  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  himself  the  author'  (i.  ^). 
If  tricks  were  played  with  relics  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  do  not  secretaries  and  auditors  of 
modern,  institutions  '  cook  the  accounts'  ?  If 
there  were  sham  miracles  in  those  days,  are 
our  modern  missionary  societies  very  parti- 
cular as  to  the  truth  of  stories  which  appeal 
to  the  sentiment  of  piety  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  benevolence'  %  (ii.  282),*  If  bribery  and 
corruption  were  practised  in  the  Papal  Courts 
have  we  never  heard  that '  during  the  mania 
of  railroad  speculation  the  votes  of  mem* 
hers  of  either  House  of  Parliament  might 
be  influenced  by  a  judicious  distribution  of 
shares'  ?  (ii.  233).     If  the  British  Christians 


•  We  have  recently  called  attention  to  the  uat- 
velious  stones  related  by  the  Re?.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
See  *  Quarterly  Beview,'  voL  cri.  P*  i|fc 
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were  disinclined  to  attempt  the  conversion 
of  the  Saxon  invaders,  are  not  *  some  of  our 
contemporaries  less  to  be  justified,  who  re- 
fuse to  support  a  mission  to  Central  Africa 
simply  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  support- 
ed by  some  favourite  missionary  society  Y 
(i.  12).     Even  the  share  which  mediaeval 
bishops  took  in  war  must  not  be  too  rashly 
condemned  as  scandalous ;  for  *  a  bishop  in 
in  those  days  did  not  consider  a  command 
in  the  field  of  battle  more  incompatible  with 
his  sacred  olTioe  than  we  should  regard  a  seat 
in  Parliament  at  the  present  time'  (i.  367). 
Indeed,  the  fighting  of  ecclesiastics  in  the 
middle  ages  may  plead  something  like  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Parr ;  for  *  within  our  own 
memory,  the  polemic  in  the  field  of  politics 
fought  with  his  pen  to  recommend  himself 
to  a  party,  and  to  establish  a  claim  upon  its 
patronage.*      In  the  eleventh  century  the 
same  feelings  animated  the  military  polemic, 
with   the  only  difference  that   hard   blows 
were  supposed  to  be  more  efficacious  in  en- 
forcing an  argument  than  hard  words'  (ii. 
113).     Nay,  even  persons  now  alive,  and  of 
higher  spiritual  pretensions  than  Dr.  Parr, 
are  not  without  their  likeness  to  those  com- 
bative old  bishops : — 

*  Let  us  not  be  too  severe  upon  the  prelates 
thus  engaged  in  warfare.  What  they  did  was 
done  with  the  fall  consent  of  the  religious  world, 
as  it  then  existed,  and  amidst  the  applause  of 
pnaoy  who  accounted  themselves  truly  pipus.  It 
is  the  animus  rather  than  the  action  which'  is  to  be 
regarded.  In  the  nineteenth'  century  we  do  not 
indeed  see  prelates  wielding  the  battle-axe  and 
hewiDg  in  pieces  \he  corporeal  members  of  pagans 
or  of  heretics  ;  nevertbekss  destraction  is  annual- 
ly hurled  at  innumerable  Christian  souls  by  the 
Bishop  of  R«me  ;  and  when  we  pass  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Coliseum  to  that  edi6ce  in  the  Strand 
of  I/)odon,  where  in  the  days  of  our  childhood  we 
faced  wild  beasts  with  terror,  we  still  hear  the 
roar  not  of  beasts  but  of  men^fierce  as  the  Ephe- 
sians  of  old  ;—gathered  from  all  quarters,  from 
church,  tabernacle,  and  chapel,  from  the  lordly 
palace  and  from  the  cobbler's  stall,  from  north  to 
8outh,  from  east  to  west ;  from  Durham  to  Glou 
wster,  ^nd  from  Norwich  to  Winchester  ;  and  we 
find  that  the  curse  as  it  is  uttered  in  London  differs 
[rom  the  curse  as  it  is  fulminated  in  Rome  only 

in  form  and  not  in  spirit 

*  So  lung  as  Papist  curses  Protestant  and  Pro- 
•^tant  curses  Papist  we  must  not  judffe  severely 
of  those  whose  fanaticism  in  the  twelfth  century 
^icd  them  from  the  strands  of  Britain  or  from 

1^  hills  of  Rome  to  fight  what  they  believed  to 

^  (be  Lord's  battle  on  the  plains  of  Paltstine.'- 

Ou  569-570.) 

Here  and  there,  indeed,  the  application  of 
wiese  parallels  is  a  little  equivocal.  We  are, 
for  instance,  lefl  in  some  doubt  whether,  in 
one  of  the  sentences  already  quoted,  our  au- 


*  A  note  refers  to  Parr's  prefisMie  to  Belendenus. 


thor  would  absolutely  justify  the  fighting 
bishops  (which  their  own  contemporaries 
did  not,  except  in  the  case  of  crusades),  or 
whether  he  would  turn  our  modem  bishops 
out  of  the  House  of  Lords.  So,  when  be 
telU  us  that  *  Hildebrand's  idea  was  that 
which  has  been  propounded  in  our  own  days 
by  one  of  the  most  consistent  and  philan- 
thropic of  our  statesmen — the  avoidance  of 
war  and  the  maintenance  of  order  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  universal  referee.  Thus  do 
extremes  meet'  (ii.  80) — we  are  not  quite 
sure  whether  the  intention  is  to  applaud  or 
to  condemn  the  old  hierarch  and  the  Man* 
Chester  statesman  t(^ether.  And  the  like 
may  be  said  of  a  passage  where  the  appro- 
priation of  ecclesiastical  income  to  reward 
political  service  in  the  middle  ages  is  paral- 
leled with  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  in 
which,  *  instead  of  going  to  the  support  of 
prebendaries  and  canons,  or  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  a  certain  portion  of  the  Church  prop- 
erty is  employed  to  remunerate  the  Com- 
missioners. The  chief  Commissioner  re- 
ceives  the  income  of  two  prebends  and  a  liv- 
ing ;  the  second,  of  two  prebends ;'  while 
'their  secretary  has  the  income  of  five  livings 
— his  work  being  considered  equal  to  that  of 
five  clergymen'  (ii.  364).* 

A  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  writing,  in- 
deed, appears  to  be  not  more  than  half  se- 
rious !  raliier  an  indulgence  of  the  author's 
humour  than  intended  either  to  teach  us  or 
to  provoke  us.  For  our  own  part,  we  are 
quite  willing  to  let  the  Dean  have  his  good- 
natured  fling  at  us  and  at  our  neighbours ;  and 
whereas  it  might  be  thought  that  these  pas- 
sages can  have  no  interest  but  for  the  pres- 
ent generation,  we  rather  bdievb  that  to  any 
one  who  may  look  into  the  book  a  century 
or  two  hence,  they  will  appear  the  roost  cu- 
rious passages  in  it.  They  will  give  him 
some  lights  which  he  might  not  easily  find 
elsewhere,  but  some  of  t£era  will  probably 
puzzle  him  not  a  little. 

The  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  are  to  be 
divided  into  five  books,  each  of  which,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,' will  fill  a  volume,  as  is  the 
case  with  those  already  published.  The 
books  are  respectively  to  contain — '  I.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  period  ;  II.  The  Anglo  Norman 
period  ;  III.  The  Reactionary  period  ;  IV. 
The  Reformation  ;  V.  The  Modem  History' 
(ii.  70).  Of  these,  the  first  and  second,  ex- 
tending to  the  death  of  Archbishop  Stephen 
Langton,  are  now  before  us. 

To  begin  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  is 
a  necessity  which  must  somewhat  hinder  the 
attractiveness  of  the  first  portion.     We  all 


*  We  are  obliged  to  ask,  what  is  the  value  of  a  pre- 
bend, and  what  of  a  living?  Digitized  by  VjOuQ  iC 
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know  that  Milton  is  continually  rebuked  in 
these  days  for  haying  likened  Anglo-Saxon 
history  to  'the  wars  of  kites  or  crows, 
flocking  and  fighting  in  the  air;'  yet  we 
imagine  that,  after  all,  the  feeling  of  readers 
in  general  is  rather  with  Mihon  than  with 
those  who  take  it  on  themselves  to  correct 
him.  To  say  that  the  history  of  England 
during  those  ages  ought  to  be  interesting — 
that  if  it  is  not  found  so  the  fault  is  in  the 
reader — ^is  to  introduce  considerations  which 
are  really  beside  the  question.  Nor  is  it 
of  any  use  to  tell  us  that,  if  we  would  but 
^o  deep  enough  into  the  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  should  find  it  interesting ;  for  or- 
nithologists might  probably  say  the  same 
of  those  airy  feuds  from  which  Milton  draws 
his  contemptuous  simile.  The  question  of 
interest  is  really  to  be  decided,  not  by  per- 
sons who  have  made  Anglo-Saxon  history 
the  subject  of  conscientious  antiquarian 
study,  or  by  those  (for  we  suspect  that  there 
are  such)  who  have  got  up  a  smattering  of 
it  for  the  sake  of  display,  but  by  ordinary 
readers,  who  judge  by  a  comparison  of  that 
period  with  later  times  of  Eiglish  history, 
or  with  the  history  of  other  countries.  A 
few  points  there  are  which  are  remembered 
by  every  reader  of  our  commonest  school- 
books;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  story,  ex- 
tending as  it  does  over  more  than  six  hun- 
dred years,  is  utterly  forgotten.  In  the 
long  line  of  the  archbishops,  how  few  have 
any  place  in  the  memory  even  of  persons 
whose  acquaintance  with  such  matters  is 
above  the  average  !  Augustine  is,  no  doubt, 
remembered,  and  something  of  his  story — 
the  scene  between  Pope  Gregory  and  the 
English  boys  in  the  slave-market,  the  con- 
version of  Ethelbert,  and  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Italian  missionaries  and  the  bish- 
ops of  the  older  British  church.*  Theodore 
may  possibly  be  known  as  the  monk  of 
Tarsus  under  whom  the  whole  English 
Church  was  consolidated,  and  the  knowledge 
of  his  native  Greek  is  said  to  have  become 
as  common  in  this  country  as  that  of  Latin. 

*  We  ventare  to  question  the  correctness  of  a 
note  relatiDg  to  Augustine,  whom  Gregory  the  Grea*^ 
in  writing  to  the  missioDariea  bound  for  Britain,  bad 
styled  ^proepoaiius  vester.*  *In  the  first  edition,' 
says  Dean  Hook,  '  I  used  the  word  provost,  but  there 
appears  to  be  something  of  an  anachronism  in  this. 
Provost  had  not  as  yet  a  technical  meaning,  and  it 
has  now  no  oUier*  (u  51).  In  the  second  edition, 
therefore,  the  words  are  translated  'your  leader.' 
Provost  (prsBpoeitusX  however,  ?iad.  in  Gregory's 
time,  *a  technical  meaning,'  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
name  given  in  the  Benedictine  rule  (0.  65)  to  the 
second  person  (or  prior)  in  a  monastery  ,*  and  Au- 
gustine seems  to  have  held  this  office  in  the  monas- 
tery on  the  Coelian  HUl,  from  which  the  Boglish 
miasicm  was  sent  forth.  See  the  Benedictine  Lite  of 
Gregory,  in  Migne,  *  Patrok>gia  Latina,'  Ixxt.  366. 


Dunstan  is,  indeed,  as  familiar  a  name  as 
Becket,  or  Cranmer,  or  Laud ;  and  Odo  may 
perhaps  be  remembered,  although  more 
&intly,  on  account  of  his  connexion  with 
Dunstan.  Aelfric  is  sometimes  mentioned, 
not  for  anything  that  he  is  known  to  have 
done,  but  because  he  maj/  perhaps  have  been 
the  same  Aelfric  from  whose  homilies  some 
passages  have  been  extracted  as  evid^ice  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  belief  on  the  Sucfaaristie 
doctrine.*  The  name  of  Alphege  is  pre- 
served by  some  churches  which  are  dedi- 
cated to  it,  and  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
murder  by  the  Danes.  And  Stigand  is  re- 
membered as  the  last  of  Anglo-Saxoms  who 
was  deposed  in  order  that  the  Italian  head 
of  a  Norman  abbey  might  take  his  place. 
But  these  are  about  all  that  can  be  said  to 
retain  any  hold  whatever  on  the  minds  of 
ordinary  readers ;  and  we  question  whether 
even  Dean  Hook  himself  could  now  pass  a 
very  brilliant  examination  in  the  lives  of 
the  Brihtwalds  and  the  Nothelms,  the  Pleg- 
munds  and  the  Eadsiges,  whose  history  he 
has  investigated,  written,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility forgotten.  The  Dean  has,  however, 
known  how  to  enliven  the  duller  portion  of 
his  story  by  the  introduction  of  amusing 
matter  here  and  there.  Thus  in  the  Life  of 
Tatwiue  (a.d.  731-735)  we  find  a  curious 
account  of  the  manner  of  education  and  of  the 
state  of  knowledge  in  that  arc^bishop^s  time 
(i.  196-206),  and  other  such  digressions  oc- 
cur throughout. 

On  a  point  as  to  which  the  reader  of 
Church  history  finds  himselfobliged  to  form 


*  See  I  436-8.  Dean  Hook  tells  us  el^wbere 
that  John  Sootus  Erigena  '  wrote  witti  freedom  and 
learning  upon  the  doctrine  of  predestiDation,  bot  the 
work  which  made  the  greatest  impression  upon  the 
public  mind  was  his  treatise  **De  Eacharistia,"  *  in 
opposition  to  the  opinions  of  Pasdiasius  Radbert; 
and,  aesuming  the  identity  of  Scotus  with  that  John 
who  was  one  of  the  great  Alfred'a  literaiy  aasisjant^ 
he  is  '  inclined  to  think  that  to  his  inflaenoe  the  or^ 
thodozj  of  the  English  divines  on  this  subjeci  maj 
be,  hi  some  measure,  traced^  (i.  322-3).  To  us  it 
seems  clear  that  Alfred's  John  was  a  difTe^Dt  per- 
son from  Scotus ;  and  it  is  now  generalij  supposed 
that  Sootus  did  not  write  a  spedal  treatise  on  the 
Eucharist)  but  that  his  views  on  it  were  set  fbnh  in 
his  Oommentary  on  St.  John  (of  which  the  extant 
portion  stops  abort  of  the  critical  part  of  the  sixth 
chapter),  and,  perhaps,  also  in  a  short  letter  to 
Charles  the  Bald,  which  no  longer  exists.  And, 
while  his  views,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  gathered 
fix>m  his  remaining  writings,  were  certainly  opposed 
to  those  of  Paschasius,  they  seem  also  to  have  dif> 
fered  considerably  from  the  doctrine  of  A.elfric  and 
fh>m  that  of  the  English  reformation.  (See  Fkes,  in 
Migne^s  *  Patrologia,'  cxxii.,  Prae£,  p.  xxi. ;  C^rui- 
lieb,  '  Johann  Sootus  Erigena,'  Gotba,  I860,  ppL  tO, 
18-9.)  Berengar  and  his  opponents,  in  the  eleveoth 
century,  wrongly  attributed  the  treatise  of  Ratramn, 
'De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Dommi,'  to  Scotus;  and 
honoe  has  arisen  mi^  oonAuioo  in  Utter  tirasL 
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some  opinion, — the  continual  recurrence  of 
miracles, — Dean  Hook  has  some  very  sen- 
sible remarks  (i.  35-7),  of  which  we  shall 
quote  a  part: — 

'  It  is  only  in  modem  times  that  we  have  learn- 
ed to  distingaish  between  credulity  and  faith,  and 
to  understand  that,  as  the  object  to  be  reached  in 
all  oar  investigations  is  truth,  one  enquirer  may 
fiall  into  as  great  error  by  believing  too  much  as 
another  by  believing  too  little.  But  before  this 
principle  was  recognised,  and  when  the  only  fear 
meD  had  was  lest  they  should  not  believe  enough, 
they  encouraged  themselves  in  credulity;  and 
whereas  we  should  think  it  sinful  to  give  credit 
to  the  report  of  a  miracle  without  carefully  ex- 
amining the  evidence,  our  conviction  being  that 
credulity  weakens  the  cause  of  Christianity,  the 
ancients  were,  on  the  contrary,  too  much  in- 
clined to  regard  an  investigation  of  evidence,  not 
as  a  k^itimate  exercise  of  the  reason  with  which 
our  Creator  has  endowed  us,  but  as  an  indication 
of  an  infidel  temper  or  a  want  of  faith/ — (i.  38.) 

Early  in  the  work  we  have  intimations 
of  a  theory  which  somewhat  tinges  the 
whole — as  to  the  independence  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  On  this 
account  Dean  Hook  is  disposed  to  dwell 
rather  strongly  on  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Italian  missionaries,  whose  proceedings  after 
their  first  establishment  in  this  island  he  Re- 
gards as  wanting  in  boldness  and  enterprise 
(i.  1 13-120) ;  and,  from  remarking  on  these 
defects,  he  goes  on  to  show  how  the  mission 
of  Birinus  to  Wessex,  which  was  sanctioned 
by  Rome  but  unconnected  with  Canterbury, 
paved  the  way  for  the  union  of  the  whole 
English  Church.  This  is  a  matter  to  which 
it  is  well  that  attention  should  be  drawn,  as 
it  has  too  commonly  been  overlooked. 

We  cannot  but  think  that,  in  his  wish  to 
disconnect  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  from 
Rome,  Dean  Hook  has  done  some  injustice 
to  the  great  missionary  Boniface,  whom  he 
represents  as  *  miserably  deficient  in  judg- 
ment, though  excelling  in  zeal'  (i.  237). 
Surely  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  (as 
the  Dean  appears  to  suppose)  in  Boniface's 
falling  back  on  the  English  Church  for  as- 
sistance in  his  labours,  although  he  had  re- 
ceived his  commission  from  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  For  he  saw  that  Englishmen  were 
the  men  best  fitted  for  missionary  work 
among  the  kindred  people  of  Germany; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  see  that 
antagonism  which  Dr.  Hook  imagines  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Roman  Churches 
of  that  day.  To  Boniface  Rome  was  vener- 
able, among  other  reasons,  because  from  it 
the  second  conversion  of  England  had  pro- 
ceeded ;  and,  although  after  having  entered 
on  his  missionary  career  he  never,  revisited 
his  native  land,  his  communication  with  it 
was  constant,  his  intecest  in  the  English 
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Church  was  unabated.  He  found  that  his 
connexion  with  Rome  gave  him  advantages 
in  dealing  with  the  princes  and  the  people 
of  France  and  Germany  which  were  not  to 
be  had  by  any  other  means;  the  more  he 
saw  of  the  disorderly  Irish  missionaries  who 
rivalled  and  thwarted  him  in  his  exertions, 
the  more  did  he  naturally  feel  himself  in- 
clined to  draw  dose  the  bands  by  which  he 
himself  was  connected  with  Rome ;  and,  if 
we  may  take  the  success  of  his  mission  as  a 
test,  his  policy  appears  to  be  amply  justified 
as  the  best  which  could  have  been  adopted 
in  the  circumstances  with  which  he  hiid  to 
deal. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  re- 
lations of  tbe  Angio-S'ixon  Church  with  that 
of  Rome  are  less  correctly  stated  by  Dean 
Hook  than  by  another  late  writer,  Professor 
Pearson,  of  King's  College,  London,  whose 
volume  on  'The  Early  and  Middle  Ages  of 
England'  is  full  of  information  and  written 
with  much  ability,  although  somewhat  dis- 
figured by  that  tone  of  dashing  dogmatism 
which  seems  to  be  now  regarded  as  neces- 
sary for  a  Professor  of  Modern  History  :* — 

*If/  writes  Mr.  Pearson,  *  in  little  matters  of 
detail  Gregory's  plan  was  not  carried  out,  there 
can  yet  be  little  doubt  that  the  Anglo  -  Saxon 
Ohnrch  looked  op  to  Rome  as  its  original  and  as 
lis  ultimate  court  of  appeal  In  troublesome 
tiroes  communication  might  be  suspended ;  the 
whole  connection  was  perhaps  regarded  as  settled 
by  custom,  which  no  one  cared  to  dispute,  rather 
than  as  a  matter  of  abstract  right.  In  fact  it 
would  be  easier  to  prove  the  devotion  of  the 
Saxons  to  Rome  than  their  dependence  upon  it, 
though  the  latter  no  doubt  was  real.  There  is 
one  instance  on  record  where  the  primate  addered 
to  tbe  fortunes  of  a  fallen  pope,  and  did  not  at- 
tempt to  conciliate  his  more  fortunate  rival.  Bat 
the  pilgrimage  of  Anglo  Saxon  kings  and  a  name- 

*  Nor  is  Mr.  Pearson  always  to  be  relied  on  for 
oorrectueas  of  statement.  At  p.  368,  for  examp'e; 
be  displays  a  power  of  crowding  blunders  into  a 
narrow  oompa^  which  mi^bt  be  envied  by  Mr.. 
Thornbury  himself.  Henry  II.,  it  is  said,  after  his 
reconciliation  with  the  Pope,  *  was  now  unopposed 
master  of  the  English  Church,  and  be  gave  awny  its 
bishoprics  to  B  cket's  sworn  enemies,  Bidel,  John  of 
Oxford,  and  Richard  of  Ilchester,  or  to  foreigners, 
such  as  William  Loogobamps  and  Eicbard  de  To- 
cliflTe.*  Mr.  Pearson  adds  in  a  note,  'Lougcbamps 
was  a  native  of  Beauvais,  and  de  ToclLffe  archbishop 
of  Poitiers.  Similarly,  the  primacy  was  offered  to 
the  Lombard  Vacariua.'  On  this  it  may  be  remarked 
that  (1.)  Richard  Toclifife  (who  seems  to  be  indebted 
to  Profddsor  Pearson  for  the  prefix  de)  was  the  same 
with  Richard  of  Ilchester ;  (2.)  he  was  not  a  for- 
eigner, but  a  native  of  the  diocese  of  Bath  —  pro- 
bably of  the  town  from  which  his  local  name  was 
taken ;  (3.)  he  was  not  archbishop,  but  archdeacon,  of 
Poitiers ;  (4.)  nor  was  Poitiers  ever  an  arcbiepiscopal 
See;  (5.)  Longchamps  was  niot  appointed  by  Henry, 
but  by  Richard  I.;  (6.)  the  primicy  was  not  offered 
to  Vacariua,  but  to  Rcger,  abbot  of  Bea  whom  Seldea 
and  others  have  confounded  with  bhffi-J^^^I^ 
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less  naraber  of  the  people  to  Rome,  the  does  aelf- 
im posed  to  support  a  hospice  there,  the  fierce 
zeal  of  Boniface  for  the  papal  claim?,  are  all 
proofs  of  a  filial  eeDtimeot  to  the  aogast  mother 
of  their  faith.  *♦ 

We  believe,  indeed,  that  in  this  period 
Rome  exercised  over  the  English  clergy  the 
influence  of  advanced  religious  fashion. 
That  many  hung  behind,  and  refused  to  fol- 
low its  *  developments '  in  doctrine  and  in 
practice,  is  to  be  explained  bj  the  fact  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  clergy  is  generally 
distrustful  of  novelties,  rather  than  by  sup- 
posing that  they  acted  on  any  settled  and 
consciously  entertained  principle  of  national 
or  primitive  Christianity.  Those  who  had 
intercourse  with  the  Continent  were  re- 
garded as  the  party  of  progress  and  of  su- 
perior enlightenment;  and  the  decay  of  the 
English  Church  under  the  calamities  inflicted 
by  the  Danish  invasions  gave  greater  and 
greater  advantages  to  this  party.  If  Eng- 
land was  less  Roman  than  France,  the  reason 
seems  to  have  been  simply  that  it  was  less 
civilised  and  more  remote. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  pass  on  to 
Dean  Hook's  second  volume,  which  in  the 
interest  of  its  subject  far  exceeds  the  first. 
Although  the  second  volume  is  considera- 
bly the  larger,  the  period  embraced  in  it  is 
much  shorter  than  in  the  other — ^being  little 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  instead  of 
nearly  five  centuries.  Hence  there  is  room 
for  greater  fulness  of  narrative,  while  the 
facts  are  better  known  and  more  interest- 
ing; and  among  the  archbishops  of  this 
time,  begining  with  Lanfranc,  the  contem- 
porary of  Gregory  VII.,  and  ending  with 
Stephen  Langton,  the  contemporary  of  In- 
nocent in.,  are  some  of  the  most  famous 
names  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of 
the  long  series  from  Augustine  to  his  succes- 
sor in  our  own  day. 

The  introductory  chapter  of  this  volume 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  giving  a  clear 
and  sensible  view  of  some  of  the  chief 
points  which  require  notice  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time.  One  great  cause  of 
the  collisions  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Church  was  that,  in  Dean  Hook's  signifi- 
cant phrase,  *  the  Norman  kings  were  none 
of  them  gentlemen.  They  were  not  gentle- 
men, because  from  their  earliest  years  the 
vindictive  and  other  passions  were  encour- 
aged and  indulged'  (p.  8).  And  the  part 
which  the  Church  played  in  opposition  to 
these  princes — the  strength  which  it  found 
in  its  contest  with  them — are  well  explained 
in  the  following  words : — 


*  « Toe  Early  and  liiddle  Ages  of  England,'  Lon- 
don, 1861,  p.  86. 


'  Power  was  required  to  restraiD  the  king,  aod 
this  power  was  soaght  by  the  Cbarcb.  Tbi 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  were  stndied 
with  a  zest  equal  to  that  of  the  Poritans  of  tbi 
sobsequent  period,  and  the  idea  of  a  theocTKj 
was  prevalent  aod  popular.  The  people  grots- 
ed  beneath  the  tyranny  of  the  barons  ;  they  too 
often  missed  a  protector  in  the  soverefgo ;  they 
found  a  friend  in  the  priest,  who  very  frequeotly 
rose  from  their  own  ranks  to  the  high  position  he 
occupied  in  society.  Priests  aod  bishops  vac 
foremost  among  the  demagogues  of  the  day ;  sai 
in  the  contentions  which  we  shall  have  to  reeonai 
between  the  primates  and  the  kings  of  £ogUad 
we  shall  find  the  people  invariably  on  the  b&  of 
the  Ghnrch.  Every  Church  movemeot  was  a 
popular  movement  The  Church  formed  the  rev> 
olutiooary  party ;  and  among  the  people  degrad- 
ed, and  to  a  great  extent  enslaved,  the  prevakst 
feeling  was  that  any  revolution  would  be  beUsr 
than  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  Idog  be- 
came more  exaction,  from  the  necessity  onder 
which  he  was  placed  of  supporting  meroenaries 
to  defend  himself  against  the  assaults  of  barois, 
Ghnrch,  and  people.  The  Obnrch  defied  bb  mer- 
cenaries, because  the  anathema  of  the  ecclesiastie, 
when  directed  against  the  ruling  powers,  wm 
sure  to  meet  with  a  deep  response  in  the  beait 
of  the  people,  who.  even  to  barons  and  monarcbs 
cased  in  armour,  oecame  formidable  firom  thdr 
numbers.'— (pp.  6-6.) 

The  action  of  the  Church  as  the  protector 
of  the  weak,  with  the  accompanying  evil  to 
which  it  was  exposed  in  the  temptation  Co 
go  beyond  its  proper  function,  are  forcibly 
stated,  and  there  is  a  very  dear  and  impar- 
tial estimate  of  the  advantages  and  the  dis- 
advantages of  monasticism,  as  to  which  the 
Dean  agrees  rather  with  the  opinions  whidi 
we  ourselves  have  lately  expressed  than 
with  the  more  romantic  views  of  M.  de 
Montalembert.  Among  oth^  subjects 
which  are  discussed  are  the  Crusaded^-— « 
to  which  the  author  is  careful  to  point  oat 
the  good  which  resulted  from  them,  not- 
withstanding all  that  was  mistaken  in  ths 
design,  &ulty  in  the  execution,  or  unsuocesa- 
ful  in  the  result  as  to  their  immediate  object 
(pp.  48,  seqq.)  ; — and  the  inBuence  of  the 
institution  of  chivalry,  and  the  rise  of  uni- 
versities. In  connexion  with  the  last  of 
these  subjects,  the  author  is  led  into  a  de- 
fence of  liberal  education,  as  distinguished 
from  the  special  training  for  a  profession ; 
and  we  extract  a  passage  which  may  be  read 
with  interest  even  by  those  who  are  already 
acquainted  with  the  brilliant  Liectures  in 
which  Dr.  Newman  (although  not  without 
some  display  of  his  Roman  peculiarities) 
has  lately  advocated  the  same  cause — 

'A  liberal  education  is  to  the  present  time  the 
characteristic  of  what  is  called  a  uniTersity  edu- 
cation. By  a  liberal  eduoAtion  is  meant  a  ooo- 
professional  education.  By  a  noo  -  pn^ietBiooal 
educatloD  is  meant  aa  edooatioD  ooodncted  witk- 
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out  reference  to  the  fotore  profMon  or  calliog,  or 
special  parsait  for  which  the  person  onder  edaca- 
tloa  is  deeigned.  It  is  aif  edacatioo  which  is 
regarded  not  merely  as  a  means,  bat  as  somethiDg 
which  is  in  itself  an  end.  The  end  proposed  is 
not  the  formation  of  the  divine,  or  the  physician, 
or  the  lawyer,  or  the  statesman,  or  the  soldier,  or 
the  man  of  business,  or  the  botanist,  or  the  chem- 
ist, or  the  man  of  science,  or  even  the  soholar  ; 
bat  simply  of^the  thinker. 

'  It  is  admitted  that  the  highest  eminence  can 
only   be  attained  by  the  concentration  of  the 
mind;  with  a  piercing  intensity  and  singleness  of 
▼lew,  npou  one  field  of  action.    In  order  to  excel, 
c'ach  mind  most  have  its  specific  end.     A  man 
may  know  many  things  well,  hot  there  is  only 
one  thing  upon  which  he  will  be  pre-eminently 
learned,  and  become  an  anthority.    The  profes- 
BiODal  man  may  be  compared  to  one  whose  eye 
is  fixed  upon  a  microscope.     The  rest  of  the 
world  Is  abstracted  from  his  field  of  vision,  and 
the  eye,  thongh  narrowed  to  a  scarcely  percepti- 
ble hole,  is  able  to  see  what  is  indiscernible  by 
others.    When  he  obeervee  accurately  he  becomes, 
Id  his  department,  a  learned  man,  and  when  he 
reveals  his  observations  he  is  a  benefactor  of  his 
kind.    All  that  the  nniversity  system  does  is  to 
delay  the  professional  edacation  as  long  as  possi- 
ble ;  it  would  apply  to  the  training  of  the  mind 
a  discipline  analogoos  to  that  which  common 
sense  soggests  in  what  relates  to   bodily  exer- 
cise.   A  father,  ambitions  for  his  son  that  he 
might  win  the  prize  at  the  Olympian  games,  or 
io  the  Pythian  fields,  devoted  his  first  attention 
not  to  the  techoioalities  of  the  game,  bat  to  the 
general  condition  and  morals  of  the  yonth.    The 
BQcoesi  of  the  athlete  depended  opon  his  first  be- 
coming a  healthy  man.    So  the  university  system 
trains  the  man  and  defers  the  profe^ional  edaca- 
tion as  lon^  as  circumstances  will  permit    It 
makes  provision,  before  the  eye  is  narrowed  to 
the  microscope,  that  the  eye  itself  shall  be  in  a 
healthy  condition  ;   it  expands  the  mind  before 
contracting  it,  it  would  educate  miod   as  such 
before  bending  it  down  to  the  professional  point ; 
it  does  not  regard  the  mind  as  an  animal  to  h 
fattened  for  the  market,  by  cramming  it  with 
food  before  it  has  acquired  the  po«7er  of  diges- 
tion ;  but  treats  it  rather  as  an  instrument  to  be 
tuned,  as  a  metal  to  be  refinect  as  a  weapon  to  be 
sharpened.  \ 

*'  This  is  the  system  which  the  old  universities 
of  Europe  have  inherited. 

*  Philology,  logic,  and  mathematics,  are  still 
the  iDstruments  employed  for  the  discipline  of 
the  miod,  which  is  the  end  and  object  of  a  liberal 
education.*— (il.  63-5.) 

Dean  Hook  remarks  that  all  the  old  au- 
thorities for  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man time,  with  the  exception  of  the  letters 
of  Becket's  antagonist,  Gilbert  Foliot,  are 
on  the  side  opposed  to  the  Grown.  This 
statement  is,  indeed,  somewhat  too  broad ; 
for  such  chroniclers  as  Ralph  de  Diceto  and 
Williana  of  Newburgh  are  certainly  not  to 
be  reckoned  as  violently  hierarchical  and 
adverse  to  the  royal  side,  even  as  to  the 
question  between  Henry  II.  and  Beoket; 


while  Robert  of  Thorigny  is  in  general  a 
strong  partisan  of  Henrv,  although  as  to 
that  pafticular  question  he  observes  a  re- 
markable silence  until  he  reaches  the  point 
at  which  all  men  professed  to  agree  in  re* 
probation  of  the  Archbishop's  murder,  and 
in  reverence  for  him  as  a  martyr.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  Dean  is  determined  to  be 
impartial,  and  in  as  £ir  as  possible  to  make 
up  from  his  own  resources  for  such  defects 
as  have  been  lefb  in  the  evidence  by  the  pre- 
judices of  former  ages,  by  the  ravages  of 
time,  or  by  the  timidity  of  some  chroniclers 
who  were  unwilling  to  go  against  the  stream 
of  opinion  current  in  their  own  class.  As 
the  authorities  are  all  on  one  side,  and  are 
strongly  tinged  Vy  the  *  odium  theologicum, 
which  is  of  all  passions  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous in  the  discoloration  of  facts  and  the 
aspersion  of  character,'  he  is — 

'  inclined  in  the  personal  disputes  between  the 
kings  and  the  archbishops  to  take  the  most  fa- 
vourable view  that  circumstances  will  permit  of 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  former.  The  kings 
were  generally  right  in  principle,  though  placiog 
themselves  in  the  wrong  by  the  ungovernable 
temper  which  was  their  curse,  if  not  an  hered- 
itary mania.' — (iL  68.) 

And  in  truth  he  sometimes  advocates  the 
royal  side  to  a  degree  which  is  rather 
surprising. 

Dean  Hook  considers  that  Archbishop 
Lanfranc  was  the  author  of  the  Norman 
Conqueror's  ecclesiastical  policy,  '  which  the 
successors  of  the  Conqueror  endeavoured  to 
enforce,  and  which  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  successors  of  Lanfranc, 
such  as  Anselm  and  Becket,  endeavoured  to  ' 
put  aside  (ii.  143)  ;  but  we  must  hesitate  to 
follow  our  author  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
opinions  in  this  matter.  No  doubt  William 
and  Lanfranc  understood  each  other,  and 
worked  cordially  together ;  and  while  Wil- 
liam was  the  one  sovereign  of  the  time  to 
whom  Gregory  VII.  did  not  venture  to  dic- 
tate, there  was  no  great  sympathy  between 
Lanfranc  and  Gregory.  The  Archbishop 
did  not  enter  into  the  scheme  of  papal  do- 
minion :  he  was  not  very  zealous  for  Greg- 
ory, as  opposed  to  the  antipope  Clement ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  eucharistic 
controversy,  where  Lanfranc  was  the  chief 
advocate  of  transubstantiation,  Gregory 
took  little  interest,  and  was  willing  to  tol- 
erate the  opinions  of  Lanfiranc's  opponent 
Berengor.*     But'  that  Lanfrano  supposed 

*  As  to  this  controversy.  Dean  Hook  seems  to 
overrate  the  amount  of  previous  acquaintance  b^ 
tween  Li^nfrano  and  Berengar  (ii.  90).  Tbe  old 
biographer  of  LAof^nc,  in  saying  that  Berengar 
wrote  to  him, '  qwui  familiari  sno '  (ICigne,  PatroL, 
oL  36).  means,  apparently,  that  they  were  not  on 
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th6   King   of  England - 
had   been  gained  under   a 
crated  by  Fope  Alexander 
any  right  in   ecclesiastical 
had  not  belonged  to  him  as 
mandy,  or  in  which  other 
not  share,*  we  must  hesitate 
a  specimen  of  the  liberties 
Church,  Dean  Hook  tells  us 


kingdom 
banner  conse- 
II.  — Ho  have 
matters  which 
Duke  of  Noi^ 
sovereigns  did 
to  believe.  As 
of  the  national 
that— 


*  When  there  were  two  or  more  popes  in  exist- 
ence, as  was  frequently  the  case  in  tl.e  miserable 
Bcbisms  of  the  age,  the  right  of  choosing  bis  pope 
was  vested  in  the  king  ;  so  that  the  clergy  were 
not  permitted  to  acknowledge  any  one  as  pope 
until  the  royal  consent  had  been  obtained.— (i. 
144) 

England  had,  no  doubt,  the  right  to  choose 
its  Pope  in  cases  where  the  cardinals  had 
made  a  disputed  election  ;  for  the  decision 
in  such  cases  was  settled  by  the  general  ad- 
hesion of  Western  Christendom  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  rival  Popes.  But  that  the 
part  Nvhich  England  was  to  espouse  should 
be  determined  by  the  King  alone,  appears 
to  us  both  an  unlikely  and  a  very  inexpe- 
dient arrangement.  Elsewhere,  sovereigns 
claimed  no  such  exclusive  power  of  decision. 
Henry  IV.  of  Germany  was  supported  by 
councils  of  German  and  Italian  prelates  in 
his  opposition  to  Gregory  VII.,  and  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa  in  his  opposition  to  Alex- 
ander III. ;  and  that  the  mere  will  of  a  king 
who,  in  addition  to  being  *  not  a  gentleman,' 
might  be  notoriously  a  man  of  no  religious 
feeling,  should  impose  a  pope  on  the  Eng- 
lish clergy,  in  opposition  to  their  own  judg- 
ment and  to  the  majority  of  Latin  Christen- 
dom, would  surely  have  been  a  very  ques- 
tionable advantage  for  them  —  a  piece  of 
national  liberty  in  church  matters  which 
they  might  possibly  have  regarded  as  very 
like  slavery.  • 

Tlo  contest  between  Church  and  State 
began  under  Lanfranc's  successor,  Anselm. 
Among  late  writers  in  general,  there  has 
been  a  disposition  to  treat  this  eminent  man 
kindly.  His  genius  as  a  philosopher  and  a 
theologian — his  saintly  reputation — his  suf- 
ferings for  his  cause  and  his  behaviour  under 
them  —  his  engaging  personal  character,  as 
represented  by  his  biographer  Eadmer — all 
bespeak  our  interest,  while  we  look  with 
natural  dislike  on  the  brutal  and  profane 

Buch  terms  as  would  have  warranted  the  fiuniliar 
address. 

*  This  daim  was  asserted  by  William  Rufos,  as 
appears  from  a  speech  of  the  iSishop  of  Durham  to 
Anselm.  '(^uod  enim  domiDus  tuus  et  noeter  in 
omni  dominatiope  sua  praedpaam  habebat  et  in  quo 
cum  cunctk  regilms  prctsiare  eertum  «/,  hoc  ei  quan- 
tum in  te  est  iniqae  toUis.^  Eadmer,  ^  Hist  Novo- 
rum,'  1. 1  (Migoe,  clix.,  884.) 


'V^illiam  Rufus  and  on  the  able  bat  no- 
scrupulous  Henry  Beauclero.  But  Dean 
Hook's  view  of  Jihselm  is  far  less  favour- 
able.  While  allowing  him  credit  for  ability, 
learning,  and  sanctity,  he  thinks  that  the 
Archbishop  was  a  man  at  once  unpractical 
and  impracticable — a  prey  to  a  subtle  form 
of  pride,  which,  unsuspected  by  himself  or 
by  his  friends,  swayed  him  in  all  his  actions 
and  led  him  into  grievous  and  calamiloos 
errors : — 

*  For  three-and-tbirty  happy  years  Aiisehi 
lived  [at  Bee]  an  object  of  adalation,  whose  aaj- 
ings  were  recorded  as  the  dictates  of  wisdom, 
whose  word  was  law.  The  men  revered  him, 
the  women  loved  him,  the  religious  world  boo- 
oured  him  as  a  saint,  the  profane  world  regarded 
him  as  endowed  with  virtues  more  than  hamaa 
Notwithstanding  his  many  and  great  virtoe?, 
Anselm,  nevertheless,  was  only  a  man,  and  was 
not  exempt  from  the  foiults  and  frailties  ever  ioci- 
dent  to  humanity.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find 
the  sin  of  spiritual  pride,  notwithstanding  the 
semblance  of  humility,  developing  itself  io  ha 
character,  imperceptibly  to  himself,  and  not  ac- 
knowledged by  his  admirers.  Through  epiritoal 
pride,  with  its  concomitant  eelf-complaoeocy,  be 
never  imagined  it  possible  that  he  could  be  mis- 
taken in  his  judgment ;  and  while  he  expected  an 
immediate  acquiescence  in  his  opinions  on  the 
part  of  others,  he  treated  all  who  differed  from 
him,  not  with  anger,  for  he  did  not  often  lose  his 
temper,  but  with  pity,  which,  implying  superior- 
ity, was  especially  provoking  to  those  who  bad 
been  previously  irritated  or  contemned.  It  is  to 
this  fault  of  character,  together  with  his  ignor- 
ance of  human  nature,  that  we  may  trace  much 
of  the  trouble  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  bis 
later  years,  and  no  small  portion  of  the  evils  (^ 
which  he  was  the  unconscious  cause.'  —  (pa 
182-18a) 

We  can  quite  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
such  a  character  as  that  which  is  here  so 
forcibly  sketched  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that 
Anselm's  character  was  of  this  kind.    The 


ion  seems  to  us  mconsistent,  not 
only  with  Eadmer's  account  of  him,  but 
with  the  tone  and  spirit  of  his  own  works. 
That  William  Rufus  was  a  bad  man,  Dr. 
Hook  \QTj  fully  allows;  but  he  believes 
that  a  more  prudent  tactician  than  Anselm 
would  have  known  how  to  manage  him,  and 
the  whole  course  of  the  contest  between  the 
two  is  represented  as  a  string  of  displays  of 
'  want  of  tact'  on  the  Archbishop's  part  (ii. 
186-189).  There  is,  indeed,  something  like 
a  vein  of  caricature  throughout  the  account 
of  Anselm,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen 
that  Dr.  Hook  on  principle  makes  the  best 
that  he  can  of  the  Kings,  so  it  seems  as  if  in 
this  instance  he  were  resolved  to  make  the 
worst  that  he  could  of  the  Archbishop. 
Thus,  we  are  told  that,  aAer  having  de- 
clmed  two  invitations  from  Hugh,  Earl  of 
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Chester,  Anseljn  came  to  England  on  being 
asked  a  third  time,  because  he  had  been 
'  assailed  in  his  weak  point  The  Earl's 
salvation  might  depend  on  his  reoeiying 
spiritual  consolation  from  so  holy  a  man' 
(ii.  188).  When  the  King  and  the  Arch- 
bisshop  had  had  a  difference  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  presect  which  Ansel m  was  expected 
to  offer  on  his  promotion,  we  are  ironically 
told  that— 

'  ADselm  retaraed  to  Oanterbary  self-satisfied  ; 
be  had  done  his  duty  ;  he  had  made  his  ofiering ; 
the  rejection  of  it  bad  exonerated  him  from  all 
anspicioD  of  simony ;  be  had  maintained  bis  dig- 
Ditj  ;  be  had  given  good  advice  to  the  ising. 
A/VTbat  more  ooald  the  world,  the  Church,  or  his 
eoDScienoe  reqaire  of  him  ?'— <ii.  198.) 

So,  after  another  collision,  it  is  said  that 
*tbe  Archbishop  returned   to   Canterbury, 
there  to  receive  the  adulation  to  which  he 
was  accustomed  from  monks  and  women ;' 
and  he  is  represented  as  satisfied  that  gross 
abuses  should  continue,  because  he  had  been 
prevented   by   formalities  from   correcting 
them  in  the  way  which  he  would  have  best 
liked  ;    while   '  one  thing '   only  ^  weighed 
upon  bis  mind  —  he  had  not  yet  attained 
the  j>a)l '  (ii.  204).     Again,  when  a  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  equipment  of  the  sol- 
diers whom  the  Archbishop  sent  as  his  con- 
tingent for  an  expedition  against  the  Welsh, 
It  is  said   that   they  were  such  as  'even 
Falstaff  would  have  been  ashamed  to  pass 
through  the  good  city  of  Coventry'  with 
(ii.  217).     Anselm  is  represented  again  and 
again  as  lecturing  the  King  in  an  unbecom- 
ingly '  supercilious'  and  oracular  tone.   He  is 
blamed  for  William's  relapse  into  vicious 
courses  after  having  vowed  amendment  in  a 
dangerous  sickness  Hi.  198).     Even  his  at- 
tack on  the  courtly  fashions  of  curled  locks 
and  pointed  shoes  is  represented  as  if  he 
warred  against  these  follies  on  their  own 
account,  whereas,  in  truth,  they  were  offen- 
sive to  him  as  the  outward  symbols  of  a 
luxurious,  unmanly,  and  grossly  vicious  life. 
And,  besides  these  smaller  matters,  it  seems 
to  us  that  Dr.  Hook  has  strained  things  to 
the  utmost  on  the  opposite  side.     For  in- 
stance,—  one  of  the  points  in  dispute  be- 
tween William  and  Anselm  was  the  practice 
of  keeping  bishopricks  and  abbacies  long 
vacant,  while  the  income  during  the  vacancy 
was  appropriated  by  the  King;  and  even 
this  Dean  Hook  defends  as  follows : — 

'  The  temporalities  of  an  espiscopal  see  daring 
a  vacancy  were  then,  as  now,  in  the  bands  of  the 
kiDg.  Bat  in  modern  tiroes,  when  the  majesty  of 
the  law  has  been  asserted,  ecclesiastical  property 
ia  carefally  husbanded,  and  the  accomulation 
paid  over  to  the  incambent  on  his  appointment, 
the  corporation  sole  never  having  ceased  to  exist 
In  the  eleventh  century,  as  the  property  of  a 


minor,  tbongE  made  over  to  bim  when  he  came 
of  age,  was  applied  by  the  suzerain  to  bis  own 
parposes  during  the  miuoriry,  so  William  as- 
sumed the  possession  of  all  the  property  belong- 
ing to  a  vacant  bishoprick  or  abbey;  and,  in 
order  that  the  royal  coffers  might  be  filled,  he 
prolonged  the  vacancy  to  an  in<1efinite  period  by 
refusing  to  nominate  to  the  office.* — (p.  186.) 

But  on  this  we  may  remark,  that  the 
practice  of  William  Rufus  was  entirely  a 
novelty ;  that  in  Saxon  times  the  revenues 
of  a  vacant  abbacy  or  bishoprick  were  ap- 
plied, under  the  care  of  the  bishop  or  the 
archbishop,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  religious 
or  charitable  uses ;  that  under  the  Conqueror 
they  were,  as  now,  'carefully  husbanded, 
and  the  accumulation  paid  over  to  the  [next] 
incumbent,'*  And,  as  the  practice  of  seizing 
the  income  for  the  King  was  novel,  so,  too, 
it  brought  with  it  a  temptation,  which  had 
not  before  existed,  to  prolong  the  vacancy 
for  the  sake  of  the  profits.  Nor  is  there 
any  force  in  the  supposed  analogy  with  the 
case  of  lay  landowners  during  their  minor- 
ity \  land  was  held  in  feudal  times  under 
the  obligation  of  military  service  —  an  ob- 
ligation which  a  minor  could  not  fulfil ;  and 
minority  was  a  thing  neither  caused  by  the 
King,  nor  capable  of  being  lengthened  out 
by  him ;  whereas  the  vacancy  of  sees  and 
abbeys  beyond  a  reasonable  time  was  en- 
tirely due  to  the  King's  will.  We  need  not 
dwell  on  the  waste  and  spoil,  or  on  the  cruel ' 
grinding  of  the  tenants,  which  seem  to  have 
been  usually  committed  during  such  vacan- 
cies, for  the  King's  profit,  and  to  the  dam- 
age of  future  incumbents ;  but  the  main  ob- 
jection to  the  system  is  of  another  kind, 
namely,  that  for  the  sake  of  putting  into  the 
King's  purse  money  which  did  not  belong 
to  him,  the  spiritual  superintendence  of  ab- 
beys, dioceses,  or  provinces,  was  left  in 
abeyance  for  years.  We  are  sure  that 
Dean  Hook  would  be  one  of  the  last  men 
deliberately  to  make  light  of  this  objection ; 
and  we  must  avow  that  we  have  bepn  utter- 
ly surprised  at  finding  him  inclined  to  de- 
fend or  to  palliate  the  abuse  in  question. 

Again  —  as  to  the  choice  between  Pope 
Urban  and  his  opponent,  which  became  a 
subject  of  dispute  between  the  Archbishop 
and  the  King,  we  ate  told  that — 

'  Anselm  was  clearly  in  the  wrong.  His  first 
step  should  have  been  to  call  upon  William  to 
keep  the  promise  formerly  made  to  the  arch- 
bishop, ana  to  declare  publicly  whether  be  wonld 
admit  the  claims  of  Urban  or  those  of  Clement. 
As  Au'^elm,  while  abbot  of  Bee,  had  received  Ur- 
ban as  his  pope,  if  the  king  had  chosen  Clement, 
the  archbishop  might  have  resigned.  Bat  he 
bad  no  right  whatever  to  make  bis  election  ir- 
respectively of  the  royal  authority.' — (ii.  205.) 

-5^ 

♦  See  Collier,  U.  66;  lingard,  L  68^    ^ 
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Here  it  seems  to  us  that  the  case  is  put 
unfairly  against  Ansel m.  For,  although  the 
King  had  not  made  a  declaration  whether  he 
would  adhere  to  one  or  to  the  other  of  the 
rival  Popes,  Anselm  had  expressly  intimated 
to  him,  before  receiving  consecration  as 
Archbishop,  that  he  held  himself  bound  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  Urban,  which  he  had 
made  as  abbot  of  Bee;  and  William,  by 
favouring  his  promotion  to  the  archbish- 
oprick,  notwithstanding  that  declaration, 
must  have  been  considered  as  pledging 
himself  to  the  side  of  Urban.  But  for  the 
uiiderstandiufi  hat  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty, as  to  the  question  of  Pope  or* Anti- 
Pope,  Anselm  would  not  have  accepted  the 
primacy  ;  and  when  he  signified  to  the  King 
his  intention  of  seeking  the  pall  from  the 
Pope  (which  was  then  an  essential  foim  for 
the  exercise  of  metropolitan  authority),  the 
King's  question,  *  From  which  Pope  r  and 
his  furious  declaration  that  he  would  have 
no  Pope  owned  except  by  his  own  authority, 
were  really  a  breach  of  a  positive  engage- 
ment, on  which  Anselm  had  staked  the 
whole  course  of  his  future  life.  Indeed,  as 
to  the  contests  between  Anselm  and  the 
sons  of  the  Conqueror,  it  seems  to  us  that 
Dean  Hook  has  really  said  as  much  as  is 
necessary  for  the  Archbishop's  justification, 
in  admitting  that  Hhe  bad  men,  William 
and  Henry,  to  whom  he  was  opposed, 
tjiought  nothing  of  the  Church,  but  simply 
of  their  own  authority'  (ii.  266).  It  is  true 
that  Ansel m's  oppo8ition*was  carried  on  in 
the  interest  of  the  papacy ;  and  we  fully 
agree  with  Dean  Hook  in  thinking  that  *  the 
experience  of  ages'  has  shown  that  what  was 
then  regarded  as  the  liberty  of  the  Church 
involved  '  the  most  oppressive  spiritual  des- 
potism.' But  we  are  not  inclined  to  blame 
Anselm  for  having  acted, according  to  his 
lights,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  pretensions 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  especially  when 
asserted  by  men  o;f  such  diaracter  as  theirs, 
were  eqttally  fault^  on  the  other  side. 

In  short,  while  we  agree  with  Dean  Hook 
that  Anselm  was  a  man  of  thought  and  spec- 
ulation, rather  than  one  well  qualified  for  ac- 
tive life — while  we  believe  that,  although 
William  Bufus  could  not  have  been  man- 
aged quite  80  easily  or  so  entirely  as  our 
author  supposes,  yet  something  might  have 
been  made  of  him  by  skilful  mjinagement — 
it  appears  to  us  that  Anselm — in  some  res- 
pects the  greatest  of  all  the  English  primates 
—  has  not  met  with  entire  justice  at  the  bi- 
ographer's hands.  Moreover,  as  the  Dean 
does  not  profess  to  write  the  literary  history 
of  the  Archbishops,  Anselm  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  appearing  here  in  that  part  of  his 
character  only  which  is  the  most  open  to 


dispute,  while  we  are  obliged  to  take  almon 
wholly  on  trust  those  merits  which  made 
him  the  greatest  teacher  of  the  Qiurch  since 
Augustine  of  Hippo.* 

Passing  over  the  lives  of  Ralph  of  £s<mre8, 
of  William  of  Corbeil,  and  of  Theobald,  we 
come  to  the  more  fiEimous  name  of  Tliomas 
Becket.  But  the  very  fact  that  so  mwk 
has  lately  been  written  about  this  Arch- 
bishop, makes  it  the  less  necessary  for  vs  to 
discuss  his  character  and  history  ;  nor  are 
we  inclined  to  enter  here  into  any  disputes 
with  the  champions  who,  from  very  various 
quarters,  have  lately  risen  up  to  do  battle 
for  him  —  extreme  Romanists  and  Bilde- 
brandizing  Anglicans — theorists  who  regard 
him  as  the  champion  of  an  oppressed  nation- 
ality, or  those  whose  favour  is  ready  to  wait 
on  any  opponent  of  any  royalty.  Deaa 
Hook,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  does 
not  belong  to  any  of  these  classes.  He  jiot- 
ifies  Becket's  opposition,  as  Chancelior,  to 
the  hierarchical  claims  which  he  afterwards 
asserted  Cii,  350).  He  is  little  inclined  to 
regard  him  as  a  saint.  He  thinks  him 
wrong  as  to  the  question  of  exempting  the 
clergy  from  secular  jurisdiction  (ii.,397). 
In  the  '  Constitutions  of  Clarendcm '  he  sees 
nothing  but  old  English  (and,  therefore,  in 
his  view,  right)  principles  as  to  the  relations 
of  Church  and  State  (ii.  409).  His  general 
view  of  the  Archbishop's  struggle  is  thus 
summed  up  :  — 

*The  tendency  of  Becket's  principles  was  to 
supersede  a  civil  despotism,  and  to  establsb, 
which  is  worse,  a  spiritual  despotism  ;  bat  m 
point  of  fact  be  was  a  high-principled,  high^pirit* 
ed  demagogue,  who  was  teaching  the  people  bov 
to  straggle  for  their  liberties  ;  a  struggle  which 
was  soon  to  commence.*— (ii.  397.) 

In  so  far,  then,  as  Anselm  and  Becket  had 
the  common  object  of  establishing  a  Papal 
despotism  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish Crown,  Dean  Hook  disapproves  of 
both  alike  ;  but  it  would  seem  tnat  the  ten- 
dency of  Becket's  proceedings  to  work  out 
civil  liberty,  has  procured  for  him  a  d^ree 
of  sympathy  which  is  denied  to  Anselm.  At 
all  events,  the  later  Archbishop  is  treated 
with  far  greater  indulgence  than  the  earlier. 

Dean  Hook  and  Mr.  Pearson  agree  with 
other  late  writers  in  wishing  that  the  ma- 
terials for  the  history  of  Becket  may  soon 
find  some  more  satisfactory  editor  than  Dr. 
Giles  ;  and  in  this  wish  every  one  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  Dr.  Giles'  volumes  must 


*  We  may  notice  that  a  dialogue  bearing  tite  tiUt 
of  *  Rlucidarium,'  which  has  by  acme  been  ascribed 
to  Anselm,  and  which  Dean  Hook  quotes  lurgely  m 
the  work  of  Lanfiranc  (ii.,  98-1 05 X  is  renlly  by  a 
somen  hat  later  author,  Honorius  of  Autoiu  See 
Migne,  clxxii.  15,  or  the,* Hist,  Litt^fatre  de  la 
FrSi9e,'  t  xil      Dfgitized  by  VjiUUglC^ 
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heartily  concur.    There  is  only  one  quarter 
to  inrhicb  we  can  look  for  the  means  of  pro- 
dtieing  a  new  edition^ — the  fund  granted  by 
tlie  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  ^  Chronides  and  Memorials  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  ;'  and,  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  our  future  estimate  of  Dr. 
Oiles^  labours  will  depend  on  the  eminent 
person  with  whom  the  selection  of  works 
for  that  series  rests.     Without  the  aid  of 
public  money,  a  new  edition  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  while  it  may  pretty  safely  be  as- 
samed  that,  but  for  the  existence  of  Dr. 
€riles'  edition,  there  would  have  been  no 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  including  the 
lives  and  correspondence  of  Becket  among 
the  volumes  to  be  issued  by  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls.    If,  therefore,  a  new  edition  in 
that  series  be  granted,  we  shall  be  able  to 
think  of  Dr.  Giles  as  a  useful  pioneer  ;  if  it 
b^B  refused,  we  must  regard  him  as  having 
prevented,   by  his  unhappy  publication,  a 
good  work,  which  but  for  him  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  done. 

If  a  new  edition  be  undertaken,  we  may 
expect  it  to  contain,  in  addition  tp  the  mate* 
rials  collected '  by  Dr.  Giles,  not  only  the 
metrical  Life  by  Gamier,  which  has  been 
published  by  Professors  Bekker,  of  Berlin, 
and  Hippeau,  of  Caen,  and  the  supplement- 
ary pieces  which  Dr.  Giles  himself  has  sent 
forth  through  the  medium  of  the  ^  Caxton 
Society ,**  but  probably  other  things  of  im- 
portance which  have  never  yet  appeared  in 
print.    There  may,  indeed,  be  a  question  as 
to  the  expediency  of  publishing  the  Life  by 
Bishop  Grandison,  of  Exeter,  which  appears 
to  be  almost  entirely  compiled  from  books 
already  printed. f     Nor  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  recover  a  compilation  which  is  said 
to  have  been  executed  by  a  monk  of  Croy- 
land,  and  presented  by  the  abbot  of  that 
moniststery  to  Archbishop  Langton,^  would 


*  Afl  to  one  of  these,  a  composite  biography  on  the 
plan  of  the  *  Qoadrilogus,'  which  Dr.  Giles  ascribes 
'  to  a  supposed  *  PbiHp  of  Li^ge'  (Aneodota  Bed»»  &a, 
Fref  Tn\.\  we  shoidd  have  something  to  say,  if  this 
were  a  fit  place  for  discussing  the  subject.  As  it  is, 
we  shall  only  guard  ourselves  against  being  supposed 
to  agree  in  Uie  editor's  views  as  to  the  authorship, 
f  In  a  hasty  examination  of  the  Bodleian  MS.,  the 
onlj  thing  which  struck  us  as  new  in  the  Life  itself 
(as  distiDguisbed  ih>m  the  miraculous  supplement) 
was  the  account  of  the  Archbishop's  forebodings  on 
the  day  of  hie  murder.  The  substance  of  the  pas- 
sage is  given  by  Professcxr  Stanley,  in  his '  Memorials 
of  Canterbury/  pp.  68-9,  ed.  3.  Grandison  probably 
copied  this  from  some  older  book ;  if  so,  what  was 
it?  and  does  it  still  exist  7 

X  We  have  not  observed  that  any  modem  writer 
has  noticed  the  passage  in  which  this  compilation  is 
mentioned.  The  continuator  of  Ingulf  states  that 
Abbot  Henry,  being  unable  to  attend  the  translation 
of  8t.  Thomas,  in  1220,  but  wishing  to  do  honour  to 
the  oocasioQ,  sent  the  Archbishop  a  book  of  the  mar- 


be  worth  printing,  unless  it  contained  some 
elements  peculiar  to  itself.  But  in  all  prob- 
ability there  must  be  valuable  materials  yet 
unprinted.  The  Life  by  William  of  Canter, 
bury,  for  example,  which  has  until  lately 
be^i  known  only  ^j  the  extracts  in  the 
'  Quadrilogus,'  is  said  to  exist  in  a  com- 
plete state  in  Winchester  College ;  and,  if 
it  be  considered  how  much  has  been  brought 
to  light  by  Dr.  Giles,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
but  that  there  still  remains  an  ample  glean- 
ing to  reward  some  more  painstaking  in- 
quirer. But,*  even  in  the  absence  of  new 
materials,  the  purgation  of  the  text  from 
the  innumerable  blunders  which  disfigure  it 
— the  critical  analysis  of  the  Lives,  so  as  to 
show  which  of  the  writers  borrowed  from 
which,  and  to  what  family  of  tradition  each 
one  is  to  be  referred  * — above  all,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  vast  mass  of  letters  (in- 
cluding those  of  John  of  Salisbury ,f  Arnulf 


tyr's  Life  and  Passion,  '  a  monacho  monasterii  sui 
Croyland  egregie  oompilatum.  Qo®  itaque  oompila* 
tio  gloriosi  ihartjris  originem,  yitam,  studia,  gesta, 
exilium,  agonem,  passionem,  canonizationem,  et 
quod  excellentius  est  eplstolas  dicti  martyris,  quas 
vel  ille  aliis,  vol  alii  illi,  vel  pro  illo,  vel  contra  ilium, 
seu  de  illo  scripserunt,  locis  competentibus  congru- 
enter  insertas,  una  cum  Catalog^  Eruditorum  ejus- 
dom  martyrise  luculenter  continet  et  declarat.'  (Hist 
Croyland.  ap.  FeU,  Rerum  Anglic.  Soriptores,  474.) 
The  peculiarity  of  the  work  appears  to  have  consist- 
ed in  the  interweaving  of  the  oorrespondence  with 
the  narrative. 

♦  We  may  here  offer  a  solution  of  two  questions 
which  have  puzzled  a  late  biographer  of  Becket,  Mr. 
Robertson.  (1.)  After  having  stated  that  the  writer 
known  as  *  Anonymus  Lambethensis'  la  the  only  an- 
cient authority  for  calling  Becket's  mother  Roesa^  but 
that  Fox,  in  his  '  Acts  and  Monuments,'  gives  her 
the  name  of  Rose^  Mr.  Robertson  asks,  'Whence  did 
he  derive  it  ?  Op.  14).  The  answer  is,  that  Fox  was 
acquainted  with  the  Lambeth  MS.,  which  he  else- 
where mentions  as  *  having  the  name  of  the  author 
cut  out'  (y  253,  ed.  1684).  (2.)  He  has  thrown  doubt 
on  the  statement  that  Becket  resigned  his  archbish- 
opric into  the  Pope's  hands  at  Senet  chiefly  on  the 
ground  Uiat  the  story  beoomes  more  distinct  in  pro* 
portion  as  the  writers  are  more  remote  from  the 
scene.  *  What  likelihood  is  there,*  he  asks, '  that 
Alan  should  have  been  so  very  circumstantially  in- 
formed as  to  an  incident,  of  which  FitzStephen  and 
Grim  speak  so  uncertainly  7*  (p.  343).  Without 
going  further  into  the  matter,  we  may  remark  that 
Alan,  who  was  elected  prior  of  Ohrist  church,  Can- 
terbury,  in  1179,  had  been  untU  1174,  a  canon  of 
Benevento,  where  from  1172  the  arohbishoprick  was 
filled  by  Hubert  Lombard,  the  companion  of  Becket's 
studies  at  Pontigny,  who  must  neoesear'dy  have  been 
one  of  the  highest  possible  authorities  as  to  the 
events  of  his  ezUe.  (Oervas.  Doiob.  ap.  Twysden, 
X.  Scriptores^  1466  ;  Ciaoonius  de  Yitis  Pontificum,  L 
1103,  ed.  Bom.  1677.)  Thus  it  may  be  that  Alan's 
statement  rests  on  independent  information  of  the 
very  best  kind. 

f  We  have  very  lately  received  from  Germany  a 
work  entitled  *  Johannes  Saresberiensis,  nach  Leben 
und  Studien,  Sehriften  und  Philosophie,  von  Dr.  0. 
Sohaarschmidt,  Leipzig,  1862.*  In  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  examine  thig|p||^  Jt^g^^^aJo  con- 
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of  Lisieux,  Peter  of  Blois,  and  others,  which 
bear  on  the  story  of  Becket)  in  one  series, 
"with  proper  regard  to  chronology,  and  suf- 
ficient (although  not  too  much)  annotation — 
these  would  be  enough  to  exercise  the  skill 
of  the  future  editor  ;  and  by  performing 
them  even  in  a  tolerable  degree,  he  would 
entitle  himself  to  the  hearty  gratitude  of  all 
students  of  English  or  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. Indeed,  we  cannot  think  of  such  a 
book  without  envying  the  fortunate  readers, 
whom  it  would  enable  to  learn  with  ease 
and  pleasure,  in  a  few  days,  nfore  than  the 
plodding  industry  of  their  elders  has  been 
able  to  discover  in  so  many  months,  in  the 
face  of  the  difficulties  raised,  almost  as  if 
with  deliberate  malice,  by  the  late  editor  of 
*•  Sanctus  Thomas  Cantuariensis.' 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  col- 
lect the  notices  of  Becket,  which  are  scat- 
tered over  foreign  chronicles ;  although  these 
notices,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  are  scanty, 
and  of  no  great  importance.  Thus  in  the 
Chronicle  of  St.  Laurence's  at  Liege,  it  is 
related  that  among  the  archbishop's  fellow- 
students  at  Paris  was  one  who,  as  abbot  of 
St.  Laurence,  long  after  erected  the  first  al- 
tar of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  that  was 
seen  in  that  region.*  So,  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Andres,  a  monastery  near  Ardres,  and  in 
that  of  St.  Bertin's,  by  John  of  Ypres,  we 
have  some  slight  details  as  to  the  archbish- 
op's last  days  on  the  return  from  exile.f 
But  it  seems  pretty  clear  that,  when  the 
fame  of  St.  Thomas  was  ^ip,  a  connexion 
with  him  was  often  feigned,  for  the  glory  of 
particular  places  or  persons.  The  story  re- 
lated by  Matthew  Paris,  as  to  a  supposed 
interview  at  Harrow  with  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Al  ban's, J  appears  to  be  of  this  kifid.  In 
like  manner  it  seems  unlikely  (on  grounds 
of  chronology)  that  he  can  have  had  among 
his  fellow-students  at  Paris,  Conrad,  Bishop 
of  Wtlrzburg,  who  was  a  Crusader  in  the 
end  of  the  century,  and  was  murdered  in 
1202  ;§  and  although  it  may  be  true  that 
Ludolf,  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  was  his 
fellow-pupil  at  Paris,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  he  studied  there  under  Becket,  as  is 
said  by  a  writer  in  Leibnitz's  collection.! 
We  even  suspect  that  M.  Guizot,  in  the  nat- 


tain  an  ezoellent  aooonnt  of  Joho's  life,  writiDgs,  and 
opinions. 

*  Ghron.  &  Laorent  Leod.,  ap.  Martene,  GolL  Am- 
pliss.  iv.  1090. 

t  D'Achery,  SplciL  ii  811-2 ;  Martene  Thesaur, 
iii.  667. 

X  Hist  Major,  123-4 ;  Vitse  Abbatum,  91-2,  ed. 
Wats. 

g  This  statement  is  made  by  Dean  Milman,  HiBt.  of 
iPitin  Christianity,  iii  412,  ed.  2,  but  without  naming 
his  authority. 

I  Soriptores  Berom  Bransyicensimn,  iii  353. 


ural  feelmg  of  satis&ction  at  finding  his  es- 
tate near  Lisieux  connected  with  a  celebcft- 
ted  name,  has  been  less  critical  than  he 
would  have  otherwise  been  in  telling  nsi,  oa 
the  authority  of  local  tradition,  and  of  '  the 
most  learned  Norman    antiquaries,'    that 
Becket  during  his  exile  visited  the  abbey  of 
Val  Richer,  and  spent  several  months  thm, 
engaging  in  the  spiritual  exercises  and  in  the 
bodily  labours  of  the  monks  ('  Memoirea,' 
iv.  140-1).     As  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Norman  antiquaries    have    founded     their 
opinion  are  not  given,  it  is  not  in  our  pow- 
er to  test  their  value,  but  the  story  appears 
to  us  altogether  improbable.     As  the  Val 
Richer  was  within  the  English  king^s  territo- 
ries, it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  Becket 
would  have  ventured  to  the  place  while  un- 
der sentence  of  banishment ;  and,  although 
he  may  possibly  have  turned  out  of  his  way 
to  visit  the  abbot,  while  proceeding  fh>m 
Sens  to  Rouen,  in  his^retum  to  England,  his 
visit  in  that  case  could  not  have  been  such 
as  M.  Guizot  describes.     We  need  hardly 
add  that,  in  such  of  the  old  authorities  as 
we  are  acquainted  with,  there  is  no  mentioD 
of  Val  Riclier, 

In  connexion  with  the  name  of  Becket,  we 
may  notice  a  theory  which  has  lately  heea 
put  forth  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Shirley,  a 
gentleman  who  has  carefully  studied  the 
Becket  documents,  and  of  whose  abilities 
and  knowledge  we  wish  to  speak  with  the 
most  sincere  respect.  Mr.  Shirley,  in  a 
very  valuable  paper  'On  some  Questions 
connected  with  the  Chancellorship  of  Beck- 
et,' *  supposes  that  the  office  of  Chancellor 
was  raised,  during  Becket's  tenure  of  it, 
from  the  sixth  to  the  second  place  among 
the  great  offices  under  the  Crown ;  and  be 
grounds  this  opinion  chiefly  on  the  fact  that 
FitzStephen,  in  his  account  of  Becket's  Chan- 
cellorship, says  '  Cancellarii  Anglise  dignitas 
est,  ut  secundus  a  rege  in  regno  habeatur :' — 

'  On  this  passage,'  says  Mr.  Shirley,  '  I  wookl 
remark,  first,  that  the  expression  secundus  a  rtgt ' 
is  certainly  meant  to  be  translated  ^  second /r^m 
the  kiDg,*'^  not  ^  second  to  the  king,"  the  chief 
justiciar  being  the  one  subject  of  higher  rank.' 

To  us  it  seems  that  this  translation  is  cer- 
tainly wrong.  In  classical  Latin,  *  secundas 
a  rege '  means  '  next  to  the  king,'  as  will 
appear  from  the  references  under  the  word 
Secundus  in  the  common  dictionaries.f  The 
same  is  the  sense  in  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate 
Bible,  which  might  naturally  be  expected  to 


*  Published  in  the  'Oxford  Historical  Sodetj^i 
Report*,'  1861. 

f  TbU8  Hirtius  sayi^  that  in  Cappadocta  the  priest 
of  Bellooa  was  '  imperio  et  potentia  secundus  a  ngt,* 
De  BeUo  Alexandr.,  6^^^^^  ^^  V^UU^IC 
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govern  the  mediadval  usage  ;*  and  that  such 
was  the  case,  may  appear  from  a  passage  of 
the  chronicler  Ekkehard,  who  describes  Al- 
bert, aflerwards  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  as  hav- 
ing   been,  while  Chancellor  to  Henry  V.  of 
Gernaany,  *  per  omnia  secundus  a  rege.'t  We 
have,  therefore,  no  doubt  as  to  the  transla- 
tion of  the  words.     But,  supposing  this  set- 
tled, what  do  they  mean  ?    The  Chancellor 
was  certainly  not  next  to  the  King  in  dignity, 
for  between  them  were  the   Princes  of  the 
Blood,  the  Primate,  and  at  least  one  sreat 
officer,    the    Justiciar.      Nay ;    since  ^itz- 
Stephen's  words  do  not  bear  the  sense  which 
Mr.  Shirley  puts  on   them,  and  so  fix  the 
Chancellor's    place  as  second    among   the 
great  officers,  it  is  not  certain  that  in  Becket's 
time  he  stood  so  high.     The  only  solution 
that  occurs  to  us  is  to  be  got  partly  by  the 
help  of  the  passage  in  Ekkehard,  and  partly 
by  a  consideration  of  the  words  *  in  regno.' 
The  nearness  to  the  King  which  Ekkehard 
speaks  of  was  evidently  not  a  matter  of  pre- 
cedence, but  of  intimacy  ;  and  FitzStephen 
seems  to  use  the  words  ^  in  regno,'  not  as 
meaning  *  within  the  realm,'  but  wi^h  the  in- 
tention of  confining  his  view  to  the  constitu- 
tion or  government  of  the  kingdom.     And 
thus,  although  princes,  archbishops,  and  not 
only  the  justiciary,  but  other  great  officers, 
may  have  been  higher  in  dignity  than  the 
Chancellor  —  although    favourites   may,  in 
&kct,  have  possessed   the    Kii^g's  ear  to  a 
greater  degree    than    he  —  the    Chancellor 
may   still  have  been  'secundus  a  rege  in 
regno,'  as  being   officially  the   Sovereign's 
most  confidential  adviser.     Or  whatever  the 
chancellor's  place  may  have  been  in  order 
of  precedence,  FitzStephen  may  have  meant, 
by  styling  him  '  secundus  a  rege  in  regno,' 
that  he  had  the  chief  share  in  the  govern- 
ment—  as  (to   take   a   much   stronger  in- 
stance) the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  is 
now  usually  Prime  Minister,  although  his 
office  confers  no  precedence  on  him,  and  his 
rank  may  be  no  higher  than  that  of  Privy 
Councillor.     Into  the  question  at  what  time 
the  Chancellor  was  raised  from  the  sixth  to 
the  second  place,  we  do  not  here  undertake 
to  enter.J 


*  e,g.  *  Bt  quomodo  Mardocbaeos  jadaici  generis 
secundus  a  rege  Ajaraero  faerit.*    Bather,  z.  3. 

f  Ekkeb.,  CbroD.,  a.d.  1112  (ia  Migne,  cliv. 
1024).  Tbe  points  of  likeness  between  tbe  history 
of  Bicketand  that  of  Albert — wbo^  from  baving 
been  an  anti-bierarcbioal  chancellor,  became  a  very 
bieraFohical  prinjate,  and  tbe  bitterest  opponent  of 
the  Sovereign  to  whom  be  owed  bis  See — have 
been  often  remarked. 

I  Mr.  Sbiiley  is  inclined  to  doubt  whether  Becket 
was  Henry's  first  ohaocellor,  on  tbe  Rfound  that  a 
docament  in  Rjmer  is  attested  by  '  N.  Epo.  Ely,  et 
CaooeUftria*  .  Mr.  Poss  had  supposed  e<  to  be  a  mis. 


There  is  not  much  of  interest  in  the  life 
of  Becket's  respectahle  successor,  Richard. 
The  next  archbishop,  Baldwin,  died  as  a 
crusader  at  Acre,  after  having  distinguished 
himself  chiefly  by  a  quarrel  with  the  monks 
of  his  cathedra],  whom  he  attempted  to  super- 
sede in  their  privileges  as  to  the  election  of 
archbishops  by  transferring  these  to  an  in- 
tended college  of  secular  canons.  We  need 
not  say  that  he  is  well  abused  by  the  monas- 
tic writers ;  and  his  successor,  Hubert  Wal- 
ter, although  he  accommodated  matters  with 
the  monks  of  the  cathedral,  and  therefore 
receives  something  like  fair  treatment  from 
their  chronicler,  Gervase,  is  cruelly  abused 
by  Thorn,  the  chronicler  of  the  rival  Monas- 
tery of  St.  Augustine.*  Hubert  Walter 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  ability  in  many 
ways  —  not,  perhaps,  a  great  divine,  but 
eminent  as  a  military  leader,  both  in  Pales- 
tine and  at  home,  as  a  judge,  and  as  a  states- 
man, f 

Last  of  the  primates  included  in  these 
volumes  is  Stephen  Langton  —  a  man  mem- 
orable for  his  struggle  against  King  John,  in 
behalf  of  the  Pope's  usurpation  of  the  power 
to  bestow  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  after- 
wards fpr  the  part  which  he  took  in  wring- 
ing from  John,  in  opposition  to  the  Papal 
influence,  the  recognition  of  English  liberties 
by  the  Great  Charter.  In  the  first  of  these 
contests  Dean  Hook  is  against  Langton  ;  in 
the  second,  he  is  with  him.  At  pp.  694-6, 
he  even  suggests  such  arguments  as  can  be 
oflered  in  mitigatimi  of  John's  abject  sub- 


take  for  7!,  tbe  initial  of  Becket's  Clristian  name, 
and  therefore  had  resolved  tbe  signature  into  two, 
but  Mr.  Sbirley  is  not  satisfied  wiib  this.  Tbere  is, 
however,  in  tbe  *  Anglia  Sacra,'  a  contemporary  Life 
of  Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  wbich  bis  political  circum- 
stances at  the  accession  of  Henry  are  so  fully  spoken 
of  ({.  62*7),  tbat  his  obanoellorship  could  not  have 
been  oonoticed  if  he  bad  ever  beld  tlie  office ;  and  all 
oiber  evidence  tends  to  sbow  that  Becket  was  ap- 
pointed Chancellor  in  tbe  very  beginiiing  of  tbe  reign. 
We  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  tlmt  Mr.  Fosa's  con- 
jecture is  right 

♦  e,g,  *Vir  juris  ignarua^  et,  quod  pudet  dioere, 
laicus  et  illiteratus.'  Ap.  Twjsden,  X.  ScriptoresL 
col.  1841. 

t  Hubert  Walter  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  brother 
of  Theobald  Walter,  who  emigrated  to  Ireland,  and 
fouodf^d  tbe  Ormonde  family.  Tbe  connexion  of 
tbat  &mily  with  Becket  is  less  distinctly  made  out. 
We  mention  the  matter  chiefly  in  order  to  point  out 
tbat  Oarte  seems  to  be  mistaken  in  supposing  *  Thomas 
FitzTheobald,  of  Belles/  who  is  said  to  have  married 
BeckeVs  sister,  to  have  taken  his  designation  from 
a  district  called  Heilly,  in  Tipperary.  (Pref.  to  '  Life 
of  tbe  Duke  of  Ormonde,'  zii.)  For  tbere  is  in  Kent' 
an  ancient  cbapelry  named  Helles,  now  united  to 
the  Parish  of  Durenth ;  and  both  Darentb  and  Helles 
were  tbe  property  of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  until 
exchanged  by  Hubert  Walter  with  the  monks  of 
Bocheeter  for  Lambeth.  Hasted's  'Kent*  I  247-251:  ^ 
*  Rymer,'  ijew  ed,,  i  66.         Digitized  by  VjUUV  IC 
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mission  to  the  Pope  ;*  but  we  must  think 
that  this  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrines  elsewhere  propounded  as  to  the 
dependence  of  the  English  Church  on  the 
Crown,  and  its  independence  of  the  Papacy. 

Langton  had  in  his  earlier  years  been  emi- 
nent as  a  teacher  at  Paris,  and  he  was  a  vo- 
luminous author  —  his  chief  work  being  a 
Commentary  on  a  large  portion  (if  not  the 
whole)  of  the  Old  Testament.  Dean  Hook 
gives  references  to  libraries  where  some  of 
his  writings  are  still  preserved ;  and  we 
may  add  that  the  Library  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  contains  his  ^  Morals '  on  Joshua, 
Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Tobit,  Esther, 
Ezra,  Maccabees,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  the  lesser  prophets.f  Langton's  works, 
however,  have  never  found  an  editor,  and 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  living  man  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  his 
Commentaries  differ  in  any  appreciable  de- 
gree from  mediaeval  commentaries  in  gen- 
eral. The  title,  *Moralia'  (borrowed  from 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  gave  this  name  to 
his  Commentary  on  Job),  seems  to  promise 
one  of  those  vexatious  and  interminable  ex- 
positions in  which  the  writer  uses  Scripture 
as  a  peg  to  hang  his  fancies  on,  without  ap- 
parently having  any  idea  that  the  sacred 
writers  may  probably  have  had  a  meaning 
of  their  own.  Stephen  Langton  died  in 
1228,  having  superintended  the  translation 
of  Becket's  relics  into  a  magnificent  shrine, 
and  having  encouraged  the  introduction  into 
England  of  the  Mendifiant  orders,  which 
were  to  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  middle  ages,  as  the  busiest  agents 
and  the  surest  instruments  of  the  Papacy. 
The  poli:y  of  Gregory  VII.  had  achieved  its 
highest  triumphs  under  Langton's  contempo- 
rary, Innocent  III.  But  by  attempting  to 
carry  it  too  far,  the  successors  of  Innocent 
excited  a  formidable  spirit  of  opposition; 
and  Dean  Hook's  next  volume  is  to  show 
the  operation  of  this  spirit  during  *  the  pe- 
riod of  reaction  '  until  the  Reformation, 

In  taking  leave  of  the  author  for  the  pre- 

•  At  p.  696  the  Dean  says  that '  the  precedent 
had  been  set  by  the  Emperior  of  Germany,  Lothalr 
n.,  in  1133/  and  cites  the  stoty  of  a  picture  which 
roprefiented  Lothair  as  doing  homage  to  the  Pope, 
and  bore  the  inscription — 
'  Rex  venit  ante  fbres,  jorans  prius  urbis  honores 
Post,  homo  fit  pap»,  sumit  quo  dante  ooronam.' 

Bat»  besides  that '  Frederick  Barbarossa  denied  the 
legality  of  the  aot  of  his  predecessor,'  it  would  seem 
that  the  picture  and  the  motto  misrepresented  the 
homage,  which  was  really  done  for  the  Countess 
MatUda's  inheritance  (held  by  Lothair  under  the  Bo- 
man  see),  as  if  it  had  been  done  for  the  imperial 
Crown.    See  Gieseler  IF.,  II  81. 

t  Oatslogue,  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd  (afterwards 
Archdeacon  of  Cleveland),  Lond.  1802,  p.  HI. 


sent,  we  must  again  express  our  high  i 
of  the  value  of  his  book.     We  do  not  thk^ 
with  him  in  everything,  and  it  would  be  essj- 
to  point  out  such  mistakes  as  almost  eveir 
one  who  comes  later  can  usually  note  in  tbe 
work  of  those  who  have  gone  before  hini.* 
But  we  heartily  like  his  general  spirit,  and 
we  are  sure  that  Dean  Hook  has  bestowed 
on  his  task  much  loving  labour,    with  u 
earnest  desire  to  find  out  the  trutli,  bodi  te 
to  &cts  and  as  to  opinions.    To  tbe  idJef 
reader,  it  will  convey  much  information  ia 
a  Ye^  pleasant  form ;  to  the  student  who  e 
acquainted  with  severer  works,  of  a  wider 
range,  it  will  give  the  means  of  filling  up 
the  outlines  of  Church-history  with  life  and 
colour.     It  is  well  for  us  all  to  know^  some- 
thing about  the  prelates  whose  history  Dr. 
Hook  has  written ;  and  for  many  of  us  it  is 
no  small  matter  to  ktf^w  what  so  eminent  s 
man  as  Dr.  Hook  thinks  of  them.     In  the 
long  line  of  Augustine  and  his  eighty-nine 
successors,  there  have   been   men  of  very 
various  qualities ;  some  of  them  noted  m 
scholars,  as  theologians,  or  as  stateamen; 
while   many,  who   cannot  be  described  as 
in  any  way  distinguished,  have   filled   tbe 
Primacy  with  credit  to  themselves  and  with 
advantage  to  the  Chnrch.    There  have  been 
archbishops  saintly  and  of  no  remarkable 
sanctity,  proud  and  humble,  rigid  and  pli- 
able, wholly  hierarchical  and  lUmost  wholly 
secular.     And  it  can  certainly  not  be  said 
that  the  highest  qualities  have  always  secur- 
ed the  most  successful  administration  of  the 
office.  Under  such  princes  as  William  Rufos 
and  his  brother,  Lanfranc  could  no  doobt 
have  contrived  to  acquit  himself  of  his  duties 
at  once  towards  the  Church  and  towards  tbe 
Cro^i^  better  than  the  more  profoundly 
learned  and  thoughtful  Anselm ;  and  in  later 
times,  Laud — able,  learned,  munificent,  and 
conscientious  as  he  was — was  yet  so  fir 
wanting  in  practical  wisdom  that  he  bore  a 
chief  part  in  provoking  the  temporary  n'm 
of  the  Monarchy  and  of  the  national  Church. 
In  many  cases,  an  archbishop  whose  chief 
merit  consisted  in  nothing  more  than  a 
stately  and  dignified  bearing,  has  served  te 
Church  more  effectually  than  it  could  ha?e 
been  served  in  the  circumstances  of  liis  time 
by  a  man  combining  the  highest  gifts  of 
eloquence,  learning,  and  piety.    As  dtmm. 


*  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  that  the  Deal 
in  his  preface  acknowledges  Uie  asaistanoe  of  the  Rer. 
W.  Stubbs,  author  of  a  very  oaeM  li^  of  KigliA 
bidkops,  entitied  '  Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicaimni.* 
Although  this  gentleman  is  aQfortonate  hi  being  the 
subject  of  oettain  weekly  eulogies  which  would  not 
be  too  little  ^r  an  IJssber  or  a  Mabillon,  we  beUero 
him  to  be  a  really  learned  and  conscientious  stndsoli 
ftom  whom  ma(^  good  aervkse  may  beexpeofeed. 
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stances  Vary^  so  too  do  the  qualities  which 
ftre  reqaired  to  deal  with  them ;  and  that 
vrbich,  in  one  age,  is  the  most  valuable  of 
qualifications,  may  be  quite  unsuited  for  an- 
other. Yet,  however,  this  may  he,  it  may 
be  certainly  laid  down  that  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  the  Primacy  of  England,  the  man 
ought  always  to  hold  himself  subordinate  to 
his  office — that  solid  rather  than  dazzling 
qualities  are  required,  nay,  that  brilliancy  of 
any  kind  is  even  dangerous — ^that  any  fond- 
ness for  personal  display  (under  whatever 
Tiame  it  may  be  veiled)  cannot  fail  to  de- 
grade the  man  and  to  dishonour  his  function. 

*  Among  the  archbishopf*,^  says  Dean  Hook, 
'  there  are  a  few  eminent  rolers  distiogtiished  as 
much  for  their  traDsceDdeot  abilities  as  for  their 
exalted  statioD  in  society  ;  bat  as  a  general  mie 
they  have  not  been  men  of  the  highest  class  of 
mind.     Id  all  ages  the  tendency  has  ver^  properly 
been,  whether  by  election  or  by  nomioatioD,  to 
appoint  ^  safe  men  ;*'  and  as  genius  is  generally 
innovating  and  often  eccentric,  the  safe  men  are 
those  who,  with  certain  high  qualifications,  do  not 
rise  much  above  the  intellectual  average  of  their 
contemporaries.    They  are  practical  men  rather 
than  philosopbers  and  theorists,  and  their  impulse 
is  not  to  perfection  but  quieta  non  movere.  From 
this  very  circumstance  their  history  is  the  more 
instructive,  and,  if  few  among  the  archbishops 
have  left  the  impress  of  their  mind  upon  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  we  may  in  their  biography 
read  the  character  of  the  times  which  they  fairly 
represent.   In  a  missionary  age  we  find  them  zeal- 
ous but  not  enthnaiasUc  ,*  on  the  revival  of  learn* 
ing,  whether  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  or  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  thev  were  men  of  learning,  al- 
though only  a  few  have  been  distinguished  as 
authors.    When  the  mind  of  the  laity  was  devot- 
ed to  the  camp  or  the  chase,  and  prelates  were 
called  to  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  they 
displayed  the  ordinary  tact  and  diplomatic  skill 
of  professional  statesmen,  and  the  necessary  aeu- 
men  of  judges ;  at  the  Beformatlon,  instead  of 
being  leaders,  they  were  the  cautious  ifotlowers  of 
bolder  spirits ;  at  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution 
they  were  anti-Jacobites  rather  than  Whigs  ;  in  a 
latitudinarian  age  they  have  been,  if  feeble  as 
governors,  bright  examples  of  Christian  modera- 
tion and  charity.'— (pp  40-41.) 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Regulati<m8  for  the  Volunteer 

Force.  1861. 
^>  Consiiiution  et  Puissance  Militaire  de  la 

France  et  VAngleierre.  Lieut.-Col.  Martin, 

3**-  Imp.  Landers.     Spectatewr  Militaire. 

1861. 
3.  The  Three  Panics.  Richard  Cobden,  Esq., 

M.P.    1862. 

Four  years  ago  we  were  defenceless  enough 
to  satisfy,  our  worst  enendes,  and  to  alarm 


our  most  confident  friends,  always  ex- 
cepting the  author  of  *The  Three  Panics,* 
who  deserves  in  spite  of  his  good  intentions 
to  be  classed  with  the  former  rather  than 
with  the  latter.  We  were  quite  unprepared 
to  meet  any  great  attack  which  might  have 
been  made  upon  us  on  a  sudden  outbreak 
of  war,  while  our  tempting  condition  of  in- 
security rendered  us  the  more  liable  both  to 
be  involved  in  war,  and  to  be  the  object  of 
such  an  attack.  Of  our  long  coast-line,  no 
one  assailable  part  was  safe  during  a  tempo- 
rary absence  of  our  fleet.  Our  mercantile 
ports  were  at  the  mercy  of  any  frigate  that 
might  elude  our  cruisers.  Our  great  dock- 
yards and  arsenals  were  more  or  less  open 
to  bombardment  by  sea,  as  well  as  to  the 
more  remote  contingency  of  an  assault  by 
land.  Our  metropolis  itself  was  shamefully 
exposed  to  an  enemy,  if  once  disembarked. 
Our  regular  army  of  60,000  men,  which  had 
many  other  places  of  vital  importance  to 
protect,  was  insufficient  in  numbers  for  its 
defence  alone ;  and  even  when  we  added  to 
that  army  100,000  imperfectly  trained,  or 
untrained,  militia,  with  14,000  pensioners, 
and  14,000  yeomanry,  we  were  unable  to 
make  up  the  number  of  200,000  which  we 
might  have  had  to  encounter  on  our  own 
soil.  We  felt  our  weakness,  and  our  neigh- 
bours saw  it.  We  were  properly  subject  to 
anxieties  at  home,  and  naturally  so  to  threats 
from  abroad,  which  it  is  easy  now  to  laugh 
at  or  to  ignore. 

Mr.  Cobden  would  fain  persuade  us  that 
the  sensations  of  insecurity  which  we  have 
at  times  experienced,  and  which  he  has 
divided  into  three  special  periods  of  panic, 
were  altogether  uncalled  for;. and  that  be- 
cause we  did  not  actually  encounter  wide- 
spread desolation  or  sudden  destruction  at  the 
termination  of  any  of  these  periods,  we  had 
not  after  all  any  cause  for  alarm.  On  the 
same  principle  the  careful  man  who  insures 
his  ship,  his  house,  or  his  life,  is  a  reckless 
spendthrift  as  long  as  his  merchandize  is 
safe,  his  house  unburnt,  or  bis  health  good. 
Mr.  Cobden  has  either  not  yet  met  with,  or 
not  appreciated,  the  old  French  proverb, — 

*  S*il  &it  beau,  prends  ton  manteau ; 
Quand  il  pleut,  &is  ce  que  tu  veuz.* 

Nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  believe 
beforehand  that  the  States  of  North  America 
would,  in  the  year  1862,  be  overrun  by  a 
million  of  soldiers  and  overwhelmed  by  a 
hopeless  debt.  If  a  more  far-seeing  Grovern- 
ment  had,  by  the  adoptioh  of  wise  measures, 
by  extensive  preparations,  and  at  an  appa- 
rently extravagant  cost,  prevented  civil  war 
froiii  breaking  out  among  those  States,  he 
might  easily  prove  now  by  similar  reasoning 
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that  its  statesmen  had  done  their  best  to 
briDg  ruin  upon  that  united  nation,  and  to 
ensure  the  break-up  of  its  pattern  constitu- 
tion. 

We  knew,  then, — for  it  had  become  a 
bye- word  with  us, — that  steam  had  partially 
bridged  the  Channel ;  but  we  continued,  with 
intermittent  feelings  of  uneasiness,  to  rely 
principally  upon  naval  protection  until  we 
realised  the  fact  that  a  gallant  and  imperial 
ally  was  outstripping  us  in  the  process  of 
converting  a  sailing  into  a  steam  fleet.  This 
touched  us  on  our  most  sensitive  point.  The 
startling  announcement  rang  through  the 
land,  that  our  first,  our  only  prepared  line 
of  defence  was  endangered.  Retrenchment 
and  reform  ceased  thenceforth  to  be  popu- 
lar. Savings  were  not  to  be  weighed  against 
security,  nor  the  ballot  against  bulwarks. 
Batteries .  began  to  make  their  appearance 
on  the  coasts;  a  Royal  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed (on  the  10th  August,  1859)  to  in- 
quire into  the  '  Present  state,  condition  and 
sufficiency  of  the  Fortifications  existing  for 
the  Defence  of  the  United  Kingdom ;'  and 
the  judgment  of  the  nation  has  confirmed 
the  obvious  general  conclusions  which  were 
contained  in  the  Report  of  that  Commission, 
dated  February,  1860  —  that  certain  vital 
points  and  important  places  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered secure  against  any  attack  that  could 
be  made  against  them  both  by  sea  and  land 
— that  they  should  be  surrounded  by  land- 
forts  sufficiently  distant  to  secure  them  from 
the  effects  of  rifled  artillery,  and  protected 
by  sea-forts  to  act  in  combination  with  float- 
ing batteries,  and  comply  with  all  the  con- 
ditions of  modern  warfare. 

But  while  it  was  seen  that  we  wanted 
fortifications  much,  it  was  felt  also  that  we 
wanted  soldiers  more.  It  was  not  only  that 
our  troops  were  insufficient  to  protect  the 
public  arsenals  and  dockyards  without  the 
addition  of  fortifications;  but  we  could  not 
even  spare  from  our  field-force  the  more 
limited  number  that  would  be  required  for 
their  defence  with  the  aid  of  permanent 
works.  The  first  construction  of  such  works 
involved  a  heavy  outlay,  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  them  would  be  considerable; 
but  the  augmentation  of  the  regular  army  to 
anything  like  the  numbers  that  were  neces- 
sary to  the  security  of  the  country  was  out 
of  the  question. 

The  difficulty  ^as  appareut,  and  our  coun- 
trymen proceeded  to  act  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  military  aflairs,  that  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  apply  to  the  concerns  of  civil  life. 
They  helped  themselves.  They  set  to  work 
to  provide  for  their  own  defence  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  they  have  established  vol- 
untary institutions  of  a  literary,  scientific, 


artistic,  and  charitable  nature — for  ^leiraged 
and  their  young,  their  rich  and  their  poor, 
their  criminals  and  their  unfortunates.  Uni- 
forms appeared  in  the  towns,  bugles  resomid- 
ed  through  the  villages.  Peers  and  plebeians 
put  their  heads  together  in  council,  and  their 
shoulders  in  the  field.  The  best  men  in  the 
country  devoted  to  the  work  willing  labour 
and  valuable  time.  Those  who  were  richer 
aided  those  who  were  poorer,  and  those  who 
could  not  give  leisure  or  physical  strength, 
sent  in  their  subscriptions.  Balis  and  ba- 
zaars swelled  the  resources.  The  Govern- 
ment accepted  the  movement ;  the  Act  44 
Geo.  HI.,  c.  54,  was  revived  ;  and  a  Volun- 
teer Army  has  been  formed,  which  consist- 
ed in  round  numbers  on  the  Ist  August, 
1861,  of  23,470  Artillery,  2750  Engineer, 
600  Light  Horse,  670  Mounted  Rifles,  and 
133,900  Rifles,  making  a  grand  total  of  up- 
wards of  161,000  men.  Since  that  date, 
the  Artillery  have  increased  3  per  cent.,  the 
Engineers  5  per  cent.,  the  Light  Horse  1 1  per 
cent.,  and  the  Rifles  a  quarter  per  cent,  while 
the  mounted  Rifles  have  decreased  nearly 
3  per  cent.  The  total  enrolled  strength  up  to 
the  1st  April  last  was  162,740  officers  and 
men,  in  1351  corps,  comprising  2200  troops, 
batteries  or  companies.  Of  these  only  one- 
eighth  were  non-efiectives ;  and  out  of  the 
remaining  140,000,  about  80,000  are  highly 
efficient.  The  cost  of  this  army,  as  provided, 
in  the  Estimates  for  the  present  year,  is 
23,000^,  divided  into  6000^  for  general 
Staff;  67,000/.  for  Adjutants  and  expenses 
of  Officers  temporarily  employed ;  and 
50,000/.  for  instruction. 

The  establishment  of  a  Volunteer  force, 
in  one  form  or  another,  had  been  desired  ix 
many  years  by  civilians  as  well  as  by  mili- 
tary men ;  and  partially  successful  attempts 
had  previously  been  made  to  form  isolated 
corps  in  di^erent  parts  of  the  country.  A 
great  step  was  gained  when  the  rifle  came 
into  general  use  in  an  improved  form  and  at 
a  low  price.  It  was  at  once  remembered 
that  the  great  success  of  British  soldiers  in 
former  centuries  was  principally  due  to  their 
unrivalled  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  and  it 
was  foreseen  that  similar  ad\santages  migbt 
be  gained  by  training  the  present  generation 
to  shoot  with  the  rifle.  A  natural  wish 
gained  ground  to  erect  practice-butts,  and 
to  introduce  rifle-shooting,  like  archery  of 
old,  as  a  national  pastime.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  interest  thus  excited  would  aid  in 
the  formation  of  corps,  and  contribute  to  a 
strong  defensive  movement ;  but  it  was  not 
foreseen,  nor  could  any  one  have  imagined, 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population 
would  in  a  time  of  peace  convert  themselves 
into  drilled  and  disdpiined  soldiers — that 
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ihey  ^onld  for  a  time  abstain  altogether,  as 
so  many  have  done,  from  the  more  interest- 
ing portions  of  their  military  duties,  and 
would,  month  after  month,  go  patiently 
through  the  comparative  drudgery  of  drill, 
in  spite  of  many  obstacles,  until  they  had 
attained  to  so  high  a  degree  of  efficiency. 
This  was  a  strong  test  of  the  earnestness  of 
the  movement ;  and  the  admirable  way  in 
which  it  has  been  undergone  furnishes  proof 
of  an  amount  of  patriotic  zeal  which  Mr. 
Cobden  will  find  it  difficult  to  quench,  and 
M.  Martin  to  discredit. 

Herein  lies  the  great  difference  between 
the  Volunteers  of  the  present  day  and  their 
predecessors  of  1588and  1803.  The  former 
are  assisting,  while  there  is  yet  time,  to 
place  the  country  in  security,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  idea  of  a  hostile  invasion  from 
being  serioudy  entertained  ;  the  latter  as- 
sembled to  oppose  expeditions  of  great  mag- 
nitude, pompously  organised,  and  avowedly 
destined  td  that  object. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  when  Napoleon  distributed  150,000 
men  in  six  camps  along  the  French  coast, 
and  called  them  *  the  Army  of  England,' 
double  that  number*  rose  in  arms  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Channel  to  oppose  them ; 
and  the  general  feeling  which  existed  through- 
out Great  Britain  at  that  time,  and  which 
exists  in  still  greater  force  at  the  present 
time,  cannot  be  more  forcibly  described 
than  in  the  words  which  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Pasley  used  in  writing,  in  1808,  on  the  all- 
exciting  subject  of  the  Military  Policy  of  the 
country : — 

*  Certainly,  of  all  the  spectaclea  presented  by 
history  in  modern  times,  none,  if  we  Lave  the 
good  fortune  to  survive  the  present  contest,  will 
<  be  regarded  with  greater  admiration  by  sncceed- 
ing  ages  than  the  noble  effort  exhibited  in  this 
island,  when,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war,  threatened  with  a  formidable  invasion  which 
oar  ordinary  military  establishments  were  incapa- 
ble of  resisting,  four  hundred  thousand  Britons 
started  at  once  from  the  various  occupations  of 
civil  life,  and  voluntarily  took  up  arms  in  defence 
of  their  country/ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  half  a  nfiillion  of 
men  would  now  offer  their  services,  and  be 
ready  to  do  their  dutv  to  the  best  of  their 
power,  against  any  toe  or  combination  of 
foes  that  might  threaten  the  country;  but 
it  would  be  many  months  before  any  of 
them  could  be  made  as  efficient  as  the 
160,0D0  who  form  our  existing  Volunteer 
army.  M.  Martin,  indeed,  considers  that 
we  must  have  sadly  deteriorated.  After 
first  alleging  that  the  Volunteep  movement 
of  1803  was  decried  with  fury  by  the  ma- 
jority of  military  men,  and  that  the  large 


forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  that  year  (which  he  gives  at  83,840 
Militia,  34,162  Reserve  Corps,  and  474,627 
Volunteers)  existed  but  on  paper,  he  adds 
that,  instead  of  500,000,  we  can  now  only 
raise  150,000  Volunteers,  in  spite  of  news- 
paper excitement  and  discourses  pronounced 
'  aprh  boire,^  M.  Martin  knows,  on  the  one 
band,  the  weak  point  of  this  new  armament, 
'with  which  we  are  seeking  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  Europe,'  while  he  denies  that  Conti- 
nental nations  are  as  much  '  stupified  '  by  it 
as  we  would  wish  to  believe,  and  appears  to 
consider  that  no  amount  of  time  or  labour 
will  ever  make  the  Volunteers  efficient.  Mr. 
Cobden  founds  all  his  fallacies,  on  the  other 
hand,  upon  the  following  statement,  which 
was  made  by  the  late  Lord  Hardinge  to  the 
Sebastopol  Committee:  'Give  us  a  good 
stout  man,  and  let  us  have  him  for  sixty 
days  to  train  him,  and  he  will  be  as  good  a 
soldier  as  you  can  have.'  This  would  be  a 
very  extraordinary  statement  if  it  were  in- 
tended to  be  taken  in  the  extended  sense  in 
which  Mr.  Cobden  has  applied  it ;  and  its 
correctness  would  not  be  admitted  by  army 
officers  generally,  though  men  carefully 
trained  during  such  a  period  might,  no 
doubt,  do  good  service  in  some  cases  if  they 
were  mixed  up  with  older  soldiers.  But 
Mr.  Cobden  proceeds  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  good  officers  are  to  be  manufactured  in 
a  somewhat  similar  period,  that  the  moral 
qualities  necessary  to  officers  and  men  are 
to  be  imparted  to  them  in  like  manner,  and 
that  the  organisation  of  the  different  depart- 
ments is  to  be  perfected  with  equal  facility ; 
and  he  cannot  understand  how,  under  these 
circumstances,  any  lon^^r  time  can  be  want- 
ed to  form  an  army  than  would  necessarily 
elapse  between  a  cause  of  quarrel  and  a 
commencement  of  war. 

By  way  of  demonstrating  how  unreason- 
able our  '  panics '  have  been,  he  argues  that 
we  are  not  to  consider  the  French  as  '  a  set 
of  buccaniers,'  who  will  *  throw  fifty  thou- 
sand men  across  the  Channel  in  a  single 
night,'  and  that  in  any  supposition  of  sud- 
den attack  we  'overleap  all  reliance  upon 
our  diplomacy  or  our  fleets.'  « Take  away,' 
he  says,  '  the  liability  to  surprise,  by  admit- 
ting the  necessity  of  a  previous  ground  of 
quarrel  and  the  delays  of  a  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence, and  you  have  time  to  collect 
)Our  fleet,  and  drill  an  army.' 

We  are  strongly  tempted  to  believe  that 
he  must  have  derived  these  ideas  fVom  a 
French  friend  and  skilful  statesman ;  but 
whether  this  be  the  case  or  no,  we  are  sure 
that  the  friend  in  question  will  not  now  be- 
come acquainted  with  them  for  the  first 
time,  and  will  long  ago  have  enjoyed  a 
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laugh  oy^r  them  at  the  expense  of  his  un- 
suspecting Englishman. 

Mr.  Cobden  affords  us  an  amusing  insight 
into  his  communications  with  this  fnend,  by 
reproducing  an  old  story  about  Mr.  Ewart. 
That  sensible  Member  of  Parliament  made 
an  application  to  M.  Ducos,  the  French 
Minister  of  Marine,  in  1853,  on  the  subject 
of  the  French  armaments,  and  received  a 
reply  which  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers ; 
but  Mr.  Cobden  now  lays  before  iis  a  de- 
scription of  the  question  and  a  summary  of 
the  answer,  as  they  are  contained  in  a  note 
from  M.  Duoos  to  a  colleague.  Mr.  Cob- 
den *  had  not  the  honour  of  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  M.  Duoos,  but  happened  to 
be  on  terms  of  very  intimate  friendship  with 
one  of  his  colleagues,  with  whom  he  was  in 
correspondence  at  the  time,  and  from  whom 
he  received  the  following  note,  which  bad 
been  written  to  him  by  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  at  the  moment  of  receiving  the  let- 
ter of  inquiry  from  Mr.  Ewart.'  We  will 
not  quote  the  whole  of  this  note,  but  we 
will  give  the  pith  of  it  in  the  following 
extracts : — 

'  Mr.  Ewart  asks  me  in  coofideDce,  and  whis- 
pering in  my  ear,  if  we  are  actuated  by  sentiments 
of  rivalry  in  poshing  oar  armaments  !  I  declare 
that  I  cannot  anderstand  it  We  have  not  armed 
one  vessel,  we  have  not  touched  one  gan,  we  have 
not  equipped  one  eoldier,  we  have  not  recraited 
one  cabin-boy  ;  and  they  ask  as  serioosly  if  we 
are  a  very  thanderbolt  of  war  ?  .  .  .  .  Ah  1  my 
dear  colleagae,  yoa  see  that  all  the  geese  do  not 
come  from  the  United  States  or  swim  in  the 
Seine.  Yoa  perceive  that  the  qaestion  from 
London  makea  me  qaite  merry.' 

Mr.  Cobden  is  innocently  astonished  even 
now  in  remembering  that '  this  excellent  at- 
tempt to  allay  the  public  excitement  pro- 
duced no  apparent  effect'  But,  verily,  good 
intentions,  and  an  anxious  desire  for  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind^  do  sometimes  lead  our 
countrymen  to  commit  the  most  egregious 
absurdities.  This  was  worse  than  Mr. 
Pease's  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  to  convert 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  a  peace  policy 
during  the  Russian  war.  Imagine  a  French 
legislator  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
to  obtain  information  as  to  our  own  objects 
in  fortifying  Portsmouth.  In  the  mean 
time,  as  Mr.  Cobden  has  considered  this 
anecdote  to  afford  good  evidence  in  support 
of  his  opinions,  and  has  thought  it  worthy 
to  be  reproduced  in  his  pamphlet,  it  is  plain 
that  he  has  never  seen,  through  M.  Ducos' 
joke.    He  still  believes,  no  doubt,  that  the 

feese  are  those  who  would  prevent  war  by 
eing  prepared  for  it ;  while  the  wise  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  witty  French  Minister, 
as  well  as  in  his  own,  postpone  their  prepa- 


rations until  Uie  danger  is  upon  them,  cadde 
in  the  mean  time  in  fancied  security,  ai^ 
hiss  at  all  others,  who,  differing  fiom  them 
in  opinion,  prefer  to  adopt  measures  for  esa 
suring  safety. 

But  the  opinions  in  this  re^>eot  whidi 
Mr.  Cobden  puts  forward,  and  the  reasoo- 
ing  by  which  be  endeavours  to  support  them, 
are  deprived  in  part  of  the  misdiievous  ten- 
dency that  they  would  otherwise  poss^  by 
being  so  peculiarly  ill-timed.     Oar  gallant 
neighbours  on  the  Continent  have   thirty- 
seven*  iron-plated  v^sels  built  or  buildii^ 
to  our  twenty-five;  whereas  we  ought  to 
have  fifty-five  to  their  thirty-seven ;  and  the 
alleged  superiority  of  some  of  our   ships 
does  not  go  far  to  compensate  for  this  seri- 
ous deficiency  in  numbers.     Being  still  be- 
low the  standard  at  which  they  aim,  and 
what  they  call  their  ordinary  establish moit, 
they  would  continue  to  tell  us,  no  doubly 
with  M.  Ducos,  that  they  have  not  equipped 
one  little  boat,  or  recruited  one  cabin  boy. 
They  have  also  a  regular  army  of  409,000 
men  imder  arms,  besides  a  reserve  of  203,000 
liable  to  be  called  out  in  two  or  three  weeks; 
and  a  national  guard  of  265,000,  making  a 
total  available  force  of  8T7,0O0  men ;  as 
against  a  r^ular  army  of  not  much  mcxt 
than  90,000  in  this  country,  besides, — say 
80,000  militia,  and  160,000  volunteers ;  and 
we  cannot  anyhow  make  up  a  total  of 
400,000  men.     A  more  reflecting  and  ob- 
servant statesman  would  have  abstained,  at 
such  a  moment  at  any  rate,  from  reoom- 
mendiog  a  policy  of  procrastination  in  de- 
fending the  heart  of  a  mighty  empire.     It  is 
not  so  long  since  the  army  of  France,  while 
still  on  a  peace  footing,  crossed  the  Alps, 
with  its  Emperor  at  its  head,  and  drove  tiie 
Austrians,  who  were  supposed  to  be  fully   . 
prepared  for  war,  out  of  Lombardy  in  a 
few  weeks.     The  question  of  the  '  Trent,' 
too,  would  have  led  only  the  other  day  to 
immediate  war  with  the  Northern  Slates  (^ 
America,  if  they  had  persisted  in  their  re- 
fusal to  give  up  the  Southern  Commissioners 
whom  they  took  from  that  vessel ;  and  we 
escaped  from  that  war  only  by  showing  that 


*  These  nambers,  about  which  there  has  been  of 
late  some  dispute,  are  thus  made  up : — ^Tbe  Freoeh 
have  6  iroa-plated  fdgates  afloat,  and  10  buildup; 
\%  iron-plated  floating  batteries  afloat,  and  2  buiid- 
ing ;  and  thej  have  commenced  to  build  7  more  of 
the  latter  at  Bordeaux  and  Nantes.  Mr.  Cobdea 
desires  that  we  should  arrange  with  them  for  a  mu- 
tual reduction  of  naval  armaments.  Tae  onlf  pro- 
position that  we  could  now  make  is  that  tbej  ahoold 
suspend  their  operations  until  we  have  ca^ht  them 
up,  passed  them,  and  attained  our  prope/poeinQn in 
advance  of  them.  We  imagine  that  even  Mr.  Cob- 
den or  Mr.  Ewart  would  hesitate  before  they  it- 
tempted  to  negoeia<^,|^^^Qj];i9^f^t 
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we  TFere  strong  and  ready.    A  European 
war  might  be  suddenly  forced  upon  us  in 
like  manner  at  any  future  time,  without  our 
obtainiiig  a  single  month  for  the  completion 
of  our  military  arrangements ;  and  Mr.  Cob- 
den  would  hardly,  we  suppose,  consider  that 
this  w^as  a  sufficient  interval  for  full  prepara- 
tion, tbough  he  does  not  give  us  any  precise 
estimate  of  the  length  of  time  that  ought  in 
his  opinion  to  be  allowed  in  such  cases  for 
diplomatic  correspondence.    With  these  re- 
cent eases  before  us,  we  need  hardly  go  back 
for  further  illustration  to  the  practice  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  who,  when  he  determined 
upon  striking  a  blow,  was  not  usually  in  the 
habit,  any  more  than  other  great  command- 
ers, of  giving  any  unnecessary  leisure  for 
preparation  to  those  on  whom  it  was  des- 
tined to  take  effect.    But  we  cannot  help 
being  reminded  of  that  celebrated  occasion 
on  which,  yhile  preparations  for  embarka- 
tion were  kept  up  at  Boulogne  with  re- 
doubled activity,  and  the  *army  of  Eng- 
land '  was  hourly  expecting  to  go  on  board, 
the  whole  force  was  suddenly  put  in  motion 
for  the  Rhin§,  and  was  far  advanced  on  its 
march  towards   that   river  be^re  it  was 
known  either  in  London  or  Vienna  that  the 
camp  on  the  coast  had  been  broken  up.    A 
total  number  of  271,000  men  were  march- 
ing from  different  directions  to  effect  the 
object  in  view ;  and  judicious  combinations 
produced  the  usual  result.    After  a  cam- 
paign of  fideen  days,  and  with  a  loss  of  8000 
men,  80,000  of  the  enemy  had  been  taken 
or  destroyed. 

On  the  subject  of  preparation,  the  few 
pages  that  follow  the  quotation  above  given 
from  the  *  Military  Policy'  are  well  worthy 
of  perusal,  and  the  following  extract  from 
tbem  affords  an  appropriate  answer  to  Mr. 
Cobden's  main  argument : — 

•  We  may  fiod  that  brave,  well-orgaDised,  well- 
di^ciplioed  arinie?,  that  atroog  and  well-provided 
fortressep,  cannot  spriog  np  all  at  once  like  the 
work  of  magic  because  a  free  people  wills  it 
should  be  so,  because  a  people  who  feels  the 
waut  of  them  too  late,  who  feels  too  late  that 
witboQt  tbem  the  existence  of  the  coontry  hangs 
by  tt  thread,  has  been  sleeping  in  security  in  the 
idle  belief  that  a  nation  of  freemen,  animated 
with  a  general  determination  to  resist  a  foreign 
yoke,  caD  never  be  subdued. 

'This  maxim,  which  men  so  triumphantly  ap- 
ply to  the  prospects  of  this  conntrv,  is  one  of 
those  prejudices  which  is  contradictea  by  the  tes- 
timony of  all  history,  but  which,  as  it  flatters  our 
comforts,  our  iodplence,  aud  our  national  pride, 
has  been  too  generally  received  by  us,  and  may 
do  OS  infinite  mischief.' 

But  none  can  now  give  Mr.  Cobden  a 
better  idea  of  the  time  and  trouble  which 
must  be  devoted  to  the  formation  of  an  effi- 


cient army  than  the  Volunteers  themselves. 
They  will  prove  to  him  that  he  is  guilty  of 
simple  absurdity  when  he  speaks  of  *  drill- 
ing an  army '  as  he  would  of  preparing  a 
speech,  or  writing  a  pamphlet,  or  making 
judicious  arrangements  for  a  ragged  school 
picnic,  or  for  the  annual  meeting  of  a  sci- 
entific association — all  of  which  require,  by- 
the-by^  an  amount  of  care  and  forethought 
which  those  who  have  not  undertaken  them 
are  not  aware  of.  M.  Martin  also  will 
enlighten  him  further  as  to  the  result  of 
employing  undisciplined  forces  and  raw 
troops.  That  officer  has  '  looked  through 
all  the  campaigns  in  which  Volunteers 
have  been  employed,'  has  raked  together 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  inferior  troops 
have  misbehaved  themselves,  and  has  pa- 
raded tbem  before  his  readers,  to  show  how 
little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  our 
Volunteers ;  forgetting  all  the  time,  or  not 
knowing,  perhaps,  how  much  trouble  those 
Volunteers  have  taken,  by  drilling  in  small 
bodies,  manoeuvring  in  large  bodies,  and 
submitting  to  discipline  when  under  arms 
and  on  duty,  to  acquire  military  proficiency. 
M.  Martin,  indeed,  arrives  under  this 
misapprehension  at  a  conclusion  which  is 
still  more  satisfactory  to  him.  The  British 
Volunteers  must,  he  conceives,  inevitably  turn 
out  a  failure,  because  the  Volunteers  of  all 
other  countries— of  France,  Spain,  America 
— have  failed  before  them.  In  proof  of  this 
position  he  refers  to  the  10,000  French- 
men  who  fled,  under  Dumouriez,  before 
1500  Prussian  hussars  in  1792 ;  and  the 
2000  Spanish  cavalry  who  ran  away  from 
the  battle  of  Talavera,  although,  according 
to  the  Dake  of  Wellington,  *  they  were 
neither  attacked  nor  threatened,'  but  'fright- 
ened only  by  the  noise  of  their  own  fire.' 
He  points  out  that  Washington,  in  1775, 
and  McDowell,  in  1861,  were  subjected  to 
the  same  disadvantages  of  whole  regiments 
leaving  their  colours  on  the  eve  of  battle. 
He  asserts  that  all  irregular  troops,  '  Volun- 
teers or  others,'  have  constantly  exhibited 
the  same  qualifications — want  of  constancy, 
excess,  cruelty,  pillage  —  from  which  their 
countrymen  suffered  more  than  their  ene- 
mies. Dumouriez's  soldiers  were  brigands 
and  assassins,  and  other  French  soldiers 
Hgorgeaient '  the  unhappy  Dillon  for  endea- 
vouring to  retain  them  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Some  Spanish  soldiers  massacred  General 
Saint  Jean  at  Gommo  Sierra,  and  fastened 
his  corpse  to  a  tree.  The  American  soldiers 
killed  their  officers,  and  threatened  General 
Wayne  *  de  le  couper  en  morceatixJ*  The 
Swiss  soldiers  assassinated  the  General- 
in-Chief  d'Erlach,  after  the  affair  of  Frau- 
brunnen.    ^AU  these  soldiers  belonged  to 
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troops  badly  disciplined,  to  irregular  militia 
— in  fine,  to  Volunteers,  "  qui  n' en  font  ja- 
mais (Tautres" ' 

These  instances,  and  others  which  might 
be  added  to  them,  afford,  no  doubt,  interest- 
ing examples  of  the  unpleasant  positions  in 
which  commanding  officers  may  occasionally 
find  themselves,  and  more  particularly  when 
they  have  French  troops  to  deal  with.  The 
troops  of  that  nation,  regular  and  irregular, 
have  exhibited  the  qualifications  which  M. 
Martin  would  especially  ascribe  -to  Volun- 
teers over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe, 
and  have  at  times  desired  nothing  so  much, 
since  1815,  as  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
them  in  this  country.  We  cannot  but  re- 
member that  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of 
France,  when  Wellington  entered  that  coun- 
try from  Spain,  found  more  profit  and  pro- 
tection from  their  enemies  than  from  tneir 
friends  in  arfns.  The  Irish  patriots  would 
not,  if  they  read  history  on  these  subjects, 
be  so  anxious  as  they  sometimes  affect  to 
be  for  French  assistance,  in  spite  of  all  their 
wrongs.  We  must  say,  however,  that  we 
do  not  ourselves  anticipate  any  very  shock- 
ing fate  for  the  commanders  of  British  Vol- 
unteers. We  may  feel  sure  that  there  has 
been  no  idea  of  anything  of  the  sort  hither- 
to, or  else  we  should.not  have  heard  of  such  a 
dispute  as  that  which  occurred  with  regard 
to  the  command  at  the  late  review  at  Brigh- 
ton. We  do  not  suppose  that  it  would 
occur  to  our  Volunteer  Rifles,  or  to  our 
Volunteer  Artillery,  or  even  to  Colonel 
Bower  and  the  bunting  gentlemen  in  his 
admirably  organised  corps  of  Light  Horse, 
if  half  the  Continent  were  to  invade  the 
country,  either  to  sacrifice  Lord  Clyde,  or 
to  cut  Colonel  McMurdo  into  morsels,  or  to 
tie  Lord  Ranclagh's  corpse  to  a  tree.  If 
the  Volunteers  are  ever  called  out  for  ac- 
tive service— of  which  there  is  no  fear  as 
long  as  they  are  numerous  and  efficient — * 
we  believe  that  they  will  be  found  to  be 
brigands  and  assassins  by  their  enemies 
only.  We  expect  them  to  remain  with 
their  colours  on  the  eve  of  a  "battle ;  and 
we  give  M.  Martin  full  warning  that,  if  ever 
it  falls  to  his  lot  to  charge  10,000  of  thei^ 
with  1500  of  his  ^Landers,^  he  will  not  find 
them  in  any  hurry  to  run  away.  We  agree 
with  him  when  he  says  that  the  reviews  at 
'  Wibledom  (a«c)  and  Brighton  will  deceive 
no  one  as  to  their  efficiency  ' — a  subject  on 
which  we  shall  have  a  few  words  to  say 
presently  —  but  we  do  not  think  be  is  just 
in  comparing  our  Volunteers  either  with 
the  half- starved,  ragged  patriots  of  Du- 
mouriez,  or  with  the  French  National  Guard, 
of  whom  General  Geneau  wrote  in  such  dis- 
paraging terms,  when  he  reported  that  he 


should  require  10,000  r^rular  troops  witfe^ 
out,  and  30,000  with  them  to  defend  Lyoes. 
We  would,  however,  remind  M.  Curtis 
of  Wattignies  and  those  other  Victories 
which  the  genius  of  Camot  achieved  after 
the  defection  of  Dumouriez,  with  volonteer 
troops,  shoeless  and  hungry,  re8pK>iKiing  to 
the  cry,  '  la  patrie  est  en  danger.'  It  w«s, 
as  Napoleon  said, '  le  plus  beau  Ikit  d^armes 
de  la  Revolution,'  that  was  thus  perfomied 
at  Wattignies ;  and  in  further  reply  to  im 
historical  assertions,  we  will  quote  from 
Lord  Macaulay's  epitome  of  the  argu- 
ments that  were  used  in  1697  against  the 
maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  this 
country  ; — 

'Some  people,  indeed,  talked  as  if  a  miUta 
coald  achieve  Dotbing  great    Bat  that  base  doo- 
trine  was  refuted  by  all  aocieot  and  modem  his- 
tory. What  was  the  Lacedemooian  phalaox  in  tto 
best  days  of  Lacedemon  ?    What  was  the  Bo- 
man  Legion  in  the  best  days  of  Kome  ?     What 
were  the  armies  that  conquered  at  Cressy,  at 
Poictiers,  afAgiDCoart,  at  HalidoD,  or  at  Flod- 
den  ?    What  was  that  mighty  array  which  Efiza- 
beth  reviewed  at  Tilbury  ?♦    In  the  14th,  15tb, 
and  16th  centaries  English  men  who  did  not  Im 
by  the  trada  of  war  bad  made  war  with  sacoesi 
and  glory.    Were  the  English  of  the  17 ill  cea- 
tary  so  degenerate  that  they  could  not  be  trusted 
to  play  the  men  for  their  own  homesteads  aod 
parish  churches  ? ' 

It  is  precisely  because  we  are  of  the  same 
mind  with  M.  Martin  in  preferring  well-dis- 
ciplined troops,  that  we  differ  so  materially 
from  Mr.  Cobden.  Our  good  friends  MM. 
Ducos  and  Martin  would  not  (if  by  any 
chance  they  should  become  our  eneotres) 
desire  to  see  us  in  a  worse  plight  than  tl^ 
in  which  he  would  place  us — of  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  extemporise  an  army  while 
the  Foreign  Secretary  for  the  time  being 
exerted  himself  by  diplomatic  scheming  to 
play  the  part  of  a  fortress,  and  gain  time ; 


♦  We  have  now  learned  from  Mr.-  Motley's  rt* 
searches  to  estimate  more  correctly  the  worth  of 
that  army.  *  There  were,'  he  says  (History  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  voL  ii.  p.  515  et  seq.X  *  patri- 
otism, loyalty,  courage,  and  enthusiasm  in  abond- 
ance;'  but  'there  were  no  fortresses,  no  regular 
army,  no  population  trained  to  any  weapon.*  •  On 
the  5th  of  Angost  no  army  had  been  assembled  ~ 
not  even  the  ^}dy-guard  of  the  Queen — and  Ldces- 
ter  with  4000  men,  unprovided  with  a  barrel  of  beer 
or  a  loaf  of  bread,  was  about  commencing  h*8  en- 
trenched camp  at  Tilbury.  On  the  6th  df  Augnat 
the  Armada  was  in  Calais  Boada  expecting  Alexan- 
der Famese  to  lead  his  troops  upon  London.*  Good 
fortune  and  gallant  sailors  saved  us  from  this  calam- 
ity ;  but  the  undisciplined  mob  which  was  assembled 
under  an  incompetent  commander  on  6hore  would 
have  done  little  to  avert  it;  and  we  have  in  thie 
case  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  improvis- 
ing an  arm/  in  an  interval  of  '  diplomatic  conw- 
pondence.'  ^.g.^.^^^  ^^  VjUU^IC 
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in   anxious  fear  lest  h*»8  devices  might  not 
have    the  desired  effjct,  and  with  Sie  full 
kno-wledge  that    his    utmost  efforts   raust 
have    but   an   indifferent  result.      But,   in 
truth,  there  are  stronger  grounds  now  for 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to.  this  male  syren,  and 
avoiiling  his  procrastination-plan.     Improv- 
ed we.apon8  have  made  the  art  of  war  more 
difficult  of  acquirement  and  more  scit»ntific 
than    it  was    before.     Rifled  muskets   and 
elongated  bullets  are  useless  in  the  hands  of 
any    but    carefully  trained    men.       Well- 
equipped  troops  are  more  powerful  than 
ever  against  the  raw  levies  and  half-armed 
mobs  which  Mr.  Cobden  would  place  at  our 
disposal,  and  which  M.  Martin  appears  to 
fear  more  as  friends  than  to  despise  as  ene- 
mies.    Success  will  very  much  depend  in 
future  warfare  upon   cool   firing,  accurate 
aim,  well-judged  distances,  ability  to  adapt 
movements  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
fearless  exposure  or  careful  concealment  at 
the  proper  moment.     Longer  periods  will 
be  required  for  the  training  of  troops  and 
the  manufacture  of  armies.     If  Mr.  Cobden 
will  effect  an  arrangement  with  all  our  pos- 
sible enemies,  and  particularly  with  those 
in  Europe  and  America,  by  virtue  of  which 
we  shall  be  ensured  a  minimum  of  twelve 
months  for  preparation  before  being  called 
upon  to  engage  in  war  or  to  defend  our- 
selves from  aggression,  then  we  will  heartily 
acquiesce  with  him  in  the  propriety  of  re- 
ducing our  army,  disbanding  our  Volun- 
teers, and  cutting  down  our  military  and 
naval  expenses  to  a  happier  figure.     Until 
he  is  able  to  do  this  we  must  continue  to 
congratulate  oursel  ves  upon  the  fact  that,  with 
the  progress  which  our  Volunteers  and  our 
fortifications  are  making,  we  are  approach- 
ing nearer  to  the  condition  of  the  *  strong 
man  armed '  who  '  keepeth   his  goods  in 
peace.' 

We  mention  these  two— the  Volunteers 
and  the  fortifications  —  together,  because 
there  is,  in  fact,  a  very  strong  natural  con- 
nection between  them.  The  K)rts  and  other 
works  which  are  being  enlarged  or  con- 
structed would  be  useless  without  garrisons, 
just  as  the  number  of  troops  that  would  be 
sufficient  to  garrison  4;hose  works  would  be 
unable  to  defend  the  same  positions  without 
the  assistance  of  fortifications.  If  it  should 
80  happen  at  any  future  time  that  there  are 
no  Volunteers,  or  an  insufficient  number  of 
Volunteers,  to  man  them,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  organize  some  other  force  for  that 
especial  purpose.  Such  a  force  would  ne- 
cessarily be  more  expensive,  and  might  be 
less  efficient ;  and  it  would  not  therefore  be 
likely  to  meet  with  Mr.  Cobden's  approval 
any  more  than  the  Volunteers  themselves. 
VOL.  cxn.  *     5 


The  magnitude  of  the  forces  which  are  re' 
quired  for  the  defence  of  a  military  posin'on 
depends  upon  its  natural  advantages,  and 
upon  the  time  and  labour  that  have  been 
judiciously  bestowed  upon  its  preparation. 
The  more  completely  it  is  fortified,  the 
smaller  is  the  number  of  troops  required 
for  its  defence,  and  the  more  safely  may  it 
be  intrusted  to  partially  trained  men.  Con- 
tinuous permanent  works,  with  citadels  at  in- 
tervals, and  advanced  works  in  front  of 
them,  form  the  most  perfect  fortifications, 
and  may  be  defended  with  the  least  diffi- 
culty; and  detached  forts  connected  by 
inirenchments  of  a  temporary  character 
demand  larger  garrisons.  Unconnected  de- 
tached forts  provide  a  secure  retreat  for  a 
beaten  army,  enable  it  to  recruit  its  strength 
before  resuming  the  offensive,  and  are  good 
auxiliaries  to  an  inferior  army  intrenched 
behind  them;  and  detached  field-works  or 
other  field  intrenchments  are  of  great  serv- 
ice, when  they  can  be  rapidly  thrown  up, 
for  securing  a  position  by  means  of  troops 
inferior  in  number  or  training  against  an 
advancing  enemy. 

The  introduction  of  the  rifle  into  com- 
mon use  has  very  much  increased  the  im- 
portance of  all  works  of  fortification.  It  will 
be  a  hopeless  matter  in  future  to  assault  judi- 
ciously constructed  works,  even  of  weak  pro- 
file, by  daylight.  With  a  level  space,  or  a 
gentle  slope,  devoid  of  cover,  in  front  of 
such  works,  and  trained  riflemen  behind 
them,  they  will  be  unassailable  while  an 
enemy  can  be  seen  advancing  upon  them  ; 
but  the  relative  advantages  on  the  side  of 
the  attack  or  the  defence  daring  hours  of 
darkness  are  comparatively  unaltered.  The 
range  of  8000  yards  may  be  assumed  as 
that  from  which  a  bombardment  may  now 
be  effected;  and  in-order  to  protect  any 
place  from  the  fire  of  modern  artil'ery,  a 
circuit  of  something  like  thirty  miles  re- 
quires to  be  included  and  held,  when  hills  do 
not  intervene,  against  a  regularly  organized 
attack.  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
properly  fortified  will  be  far  more  secure 
with  a  garrison  of  20,000  men  than  they 
would  be  if  they  were  unfortified  with 
60,000;  and  by  this  example  the  import- 
ance of  combining  the  Volunteers  and  the 
fortifications  will  at  once  be  partly  realized. 

It  will  also  be  s6en  that  the  more  efficient 
and  numerous  the  Volunteers  become,  the 
less  do  we  need  fortifications  or  works  of  any 
description,  except  such  as  may  be  thrown 
up  at  a  time  of  expected  attack ;  and  it  is 
further  apparent  that  the  important  question, 
as  to  whether  it  will  be  desirable  to  prepare 
any  permanent  works  for  the  defence  of  the 
metropolis,  must  depend  very  much  upon 
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ooDsiderations  of  this  nature.  If  we  could 
count  upon  always  having  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  effective  Volunteers  to  defend  it,  in 
combination  with  the  regular  army  and 
militia,  without  fortifications,  and  to  secure 
all  other  important  points  at  the  same  time, 
such  works  would  clearly  not  be  required ; 
but  the  more  the  combined  forces  available 
are  below  that  standard,  the  more  are  they 
necessary  to  its  security.  It  would  be  under 
their  support  only  that  a  good  defence  could 
in  that  case  be  conducted,  by  means  of  troops 
to  be  more  hastily  mustered,  and  additional 
works  of  a  temporary  character  to  be  thrown 
up  as  they  were  required. 

There  is  a  tendency  with  many  to  look  at 
the  movement  from  too  narrow  a  point  of 
view.  They  argue  thus : — ^The  Volunteers 
will  only  be  useful  to  resist  invasion ;  the 
French  are  the  only  people  who  can  invade 
us ;  and  their  only  function,  therefore,  is  to 
secure  us  against  French  invasion.  Reflect- 
ing people  see  higher  objects  to  be  gained 
by  it,  and  greater  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  it.  Besides  affording  moral  training  of 
a  most  important  character  to  all  classes — 
(and  not  least  to  the  shopmen  whom  Punch 
has  lately  ceased  to  quiz) — as  well  as  a 
magnificent  example  of  the  patriotic  feeling 
which  pervades  the  country,  the  spontaneous 
establishment  of  such  a  force  has  a  better 
effect  than  an  augmentation  of  the  regular 
army.  The  one  induces  confidence  iu  us; 
the  other  would  naturally  occasion  distrust 
towards  us.  In  time  of  peace,  the  Volun- 
teers will  do  much  to  protect  us  from  insult 
and  provocation,  to  which  we  must  always 
be  more  subject  in  a  condition  of  weakness, 
and  which  are  very  likely  to  lead  to  war.  In 
time  of  war,  besides  being  a  source  of  actual 
strength,  they  will  be  a  nucleus  round  which 
greater  numbers  will  collect  to  place  the 
country  in  a  condition  of  actual  security. 
This  will  liberate  our  fleets  for  other  duties 
than  that  of  merely  guarding  our  coasts,  and 
thus  be  the  indirect  means  of  protection 
to  our  colonies  and  our  commerce ;  and  it 
will  enable  larger  bodies  of  regular  troops, 
as  well  as  a  greater  number  of  vessels  of 
war,  to  be  employed  upon  any  foreign  expe- 
ditions that  may  become  nect^ssary. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  expe- 
rience that  has  been  gained  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  tendency  of  modern  improvements 
-  is  to  make  wars  more  sudden,  more  bloody, 
and  more  costly,  but  to  shorten  their  dura- 
tion. Improved  means  of  transmitting  intel- 
ligence and  providing  transport,  more  per- 
fect weapons,  stronger  materials  of  defence, 
and  the  very  necessity  that  exists  for  a  better 
state  of  preparation,  will  ail  contribute  to- 
wards such  results.     The  British  nation  has 


learnt  in  practice  the  inexpedieDcy  of  firit. 
teriug  away  its  resources  upon  petty  expe- 
ditions, undertaken  with  inadequate  forces, 
or  ill-found,  or  badly  organised.  It  has 
proved  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  pat 
forth  its  strength,  and  to  strike  heavy  blows, 
in  the  early  part  of  any  struggle  in  whidi  it 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  engaged. 

The  different  duties  of  the  Volunteers 
must  obviously  be  classified  under  four  di^ 
ferent  heads,  comprising  the  Defence  of— 
1.  The  Coast;  2.  The  Commercial  Ports; 
3.  The  *  Vital  Points;'  4  The  Metropolis. 
We  shall  consider  these  in  due  order. 

The  most  exposed  portion  of  the  coast 
of  Great  Britain,  which  lies  between  the 
Humber  and  Penzance,  is  750  miles  long, 
and  contains  altogether  about  300  miles  on 
which  a  landing  might  be  effected.  The  total 
distance  between  the  Thames  and  the  Tamar, 
over  which  the  most  careful.  protectioQ 
against  invasion  by  large  bodies  is  requird, 
is  about  350  miles,  and  the  whole  assailable 
coast-line  may  be  taken  in  the  aggregate  at 
1600  miles.  A  landing  might  be  attempted, 
either  by  small  forces  on  different  parts  of 
the  greater  distance  for  purposes  merely  of 
plunder  or  destruction ;  or  on  the  shorter 
distance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  certain  im- 
portant places,  with  objects  of  a  more  serious 
character.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  (oruty 
in  a  permanent  manner  all  the  landing  places 
of  which  an  enemy  in  force  might  avail  bira- 
seli^  and  to  provide  for  their  all  being  de- 
fended by  regular  troops ;  and  it  is  still  less 
possible  to  protect  the  whole  coast  from  in- 
sult by  such  means.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  any  assailable  part  of  it  may  be  attack- 
ed in  time  of  war,  in  moderate  weaUier  with- 
out previous  notice  being  given;  and  that 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  alone  would  de- 
termine the  distance  at  which  the  encni/ 
could  be  seen  as  be  approached  the  coast. 

Our  systems  of  telegraphs  and  railways 
are  already  far  advanced  towards  perfection, 
and  are  being  continually  improved  for  de- 
fensive purposes.  Information  might  be  a^ 
forded  of  any  threatened  attack,  instructions 
forwarded  for  the  transmission  of  troop8,and 
arrangements  made  for  their  transport,  all 
within  a  comparatively  short  period ;  and, 
if  desirable,  an  alteration  in  their  destina- 
tion might  be  effected  while  they  were  oo 
their  journey,  by  telegraphing  to  an  inter- 
mediate station.  But  some  time  would  ne- 
cessarily elapse  before  troops  at  any  distance 
from  a  threatened  point  could  receive  their 
instructions,  and  there  would  then  be  muob 
to  be  done  before  they  could  be  ready  for 
service  on  the  coast.  After  assembling  in 
marching  order,  they  would  have  to  proceed 
to  the  railway  to, ^^l^^jc^t^ito  travel  by 
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it  to  the  Ticinity  of  the  point  attacked,  to 
disembark  from  the  railway  vehicles,  and 
finally  to  march  a  greater  or  less  distance 
to  the  shore,  according  to  the  position  in 
which  their  presence  was  required.  All  this 
would  take  up  more  time  than  would  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy  in  throwing  a  portion  of 
his  troops  on  shore,  and  securing  a  position 
for  covering  the  disembarkation  of  the  re- 
mainder. The  most  favourable  moment  for 
opposing  the  landing  would  be  lost,  and  the 
enemy  would  avoid  danger  while  carrying 
on  the  most  perilous  proceeding  connected 
with  his  expedition. 

*  But/  says  Mr.  Cobden,  *  if  you  are  un- 
able to  drill  an  army  while  the  diplomatists 
are  in  correspondence,  where  is  your  navy  1 
You  have  time  to  collect  your  fleet  before 
war  is  actually  declared,  or  at  all  events 
before   a    hostile    force  arrives  off  your 
coasts.'     Captain  Cowper  Coles,  too,  would 
invest  6,000,000/.  in  20  cupola-ships,  and 
would  have  them  ready  to  act  in  aid  of  that 
fleet.     Though  he  approves  of  the  Volun- 
teers, he  would  do  away  with  works  of  for- 
tiflcation,   and  rely  u[)on  his  coast-flotilla, 
as  being    the  best  defence   alike  for   our 
coasts,  our  dockyards,  and  all  our  ports.  But 
there  is,  unfortunately,  one  difficulty  which 
prevents  us  from  agreeing  either  with  Cap 
tain  Coles  or  Mr.  Cobden ;  apd  it  is  a  very 
serious  one.     We  cannot  be  sure  that  either 
our  Channel  fleet  or  our  flotilla  of  cupola- 
ships  (when  we  get  them)  will  ever  be  in 
the  right  place  at  the  moment  of  danger.  In 
deed,  we  may  almost  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  will  be  in  the  wrong  place,  because,  as 
M.  Ducos  says,  'all  the  geese  do  not  swim 
on  the  Seine ;'  and  it  would,  of  course,  be  an 
important  part  of  a  French  scheme  of  in- 
va'iion  to  provide  that  any  expedition  sent 
forth  to  effect  a  landing  on  our  shores  should 
keep  as  far  as  possible  from  our  Channel 
fleets.    They  would  either  draw  off*  our  fleet 
by  a  feint,  or  they  would  embrace  an  op- 
portunity of  its  being  at  a  distance  from  the 
scene  of  intended  attack ;  and  moreover,  if 
we  are  to  depend  upon  our  fleets  for  protec- 
tion, we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  a  feint,  be- 
cause it  might,  upon   being  neglected,  be 
turned  into  an  effective  expedition.  It  would 
take  the  British  fleet  more  than  thirty  hours 
to  get  from  Plymouth  to  Sheerness,  at  twelve 
l^Qots  an   hour ;    and  more   than  fourteen 
and  sixteen  hours  from  Plymouth  to  Ports- 
month,  and  Sheerness  to  Portsmouth,  re- 
spectively, at  the  same  rate  of  steaming.    If 
^eFrend^  attempted  to  land  at  seven  or 
eight  o'clock  on  any  particular  morning  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Downs,  and  if  our 
fleet  had  been  telegraphed  for  from  Portland 


two  hours  previously,  that  fleet  would,  pro- 
vided all  went  well,  reach  the  place  of  dis- 
embarkation in  the  middle  of  the  next  night, 
in  time  to  learn  that  the  French  had  com- 
pleted their  operations  some  hours  before, 
and  that  their  vessels  had  dispersed. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  small  number  of 
*  iron-sides'  would,  if  they  could  be  let  loose 
amongst  a  fleet  of  transports  and  landing- 
boats,  and  permitted  to  destroy  them  with- 
out interruption,  be  an  excellent  means  of 
defence,  and  sufficient  to  beat  off  the  enemy, 
and  that  even  one  steam-ram  would  be  in  the 
midst  of  them  like  a  wolf  among  so  many 
sheep.  But  the  French  have  vessels  of  this 
description  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  in 
greater  numbers;  and  they  would  take  good 
care,  unless  they  were  like  M.  Ducos'  geese 
again,  that  there  should  be  with  their  fleet 
of  transports  more  than  one  'La  Gloire' 
for  every  *  Defence'  or  '  Resistance'  that  we 
could  bring  against  them.  It  would  be  well 
for  us,  indeed,  if  the  British  commanders, 
coming  from  different  distances,  arriving  at 
different  times,  and  anxious  to  fight  at  any 
odds,  were  not  crushed  in  detail  on  their 
way  to  the  appointed  rendezvous  on  such  an 
occasion  by  the  squadrons,  already  in  junc- 
tion, which  would  be  employed  by  the  French 
for  that  purpose. 

The  assailant  of  a  long  coast-line  must 
always  have  great  advantages  over  its  de- 
fenders, and  particularly  so  when  he  has  a 
powerful  fleet,  convenient  places  of  embarka- 
tion, sufficient  means  of  transport,  plenty  of 
troops,  and  good  boats  for  landing  them. 
He  is  independent  now  of  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  though  not  of  its  force  or  of  the 
waves  ;  he  has  the  choice  of  time  and  place, 
and  he  knows  precisely  the  points  at  which 
the  mass  of  his  forces  will  be  most  required; 
while  the  defenders  arc  obliged  to  waich  for 
the  development  of  his  plans,  and  frustrate 
them  as  best  they  may  when  they  have  dis- 
covered the  object  of  them,  The  south  coast 
of  England  and  the  north  coast  of  France 
have  been  most  conveniently  arranged  by 
Nature  for  the  despatch  of  warlike  expedi- 
tions from  the  one  to  the  other ;  and,  fully 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Cobden  m  desiring  that 
these  opposite  coasts  should  be  devoted  to 
unfettered  commerce,  for  which  they  are 
equally  well  suited,  instead  of  to  rival  arma* 
ments,  we  only  differ  with  him  in  regard 
to  the  means  by  which  that  object  is  best 
to  be  attained. 

Mr.  Pitt  spoke  feelingly  on  thb  subject  in 
1786,  when  bringing  before  the  House  of 
Commons  his  proposition  for  extending  the 
fortiflcations  of  the  kingdom.  To  prove  the 
utility  of  these  fortiflcations  he  first  appealed 
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to  the  unfortunate  and  calamitous  position 
in  which  the  country  had  been  placed  during 
the  previous  war,  and  he  added : — 

'  A  considerable  part  of  our  fleet  was  conflned 
to  cor  ports  to  protect  our  dockyards ;  and  thos 
we  were  obliged  to  do  what  Great  Britain  had 
never  done  before,  to  carry  on  a  defensive  war— s 
war  io  which  we  were  nnder  the  necessity  of  wast- 
ing our  resources  and  impairing  our  strength, 
without  any  prospect  of  any  possible  benefit  by 
which  to  mitigate  our  distress.  .  .  .  Shame  and 
affliction  were  brought  upon  us  by  the  American 
War.  Was  the  House  ready  to  stand  responsible 
to  posterity  for  a  repetition  of  similar  misfortunes 
and  disgrace  ?  Were  they  willing  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  hazard  of  transmitting  the  dangers 
and  calamities  which  they  themselves  so  bitterly 
experienced  ?' 

We  are  not  aggressive  now,  any  more 
than  we  were  at  that  time ;  we  wish  for 
nothing  so  much  as  peace.  Our  neighbours 
are  more  restless,  and  they  are  outstripping 
us  a  second  time  in  the  reconstruction  of 
their  navy.  Their  institutions  are  less  sta- 
ble, and  their  army  is  a  master  that  they 
are  obliged  to  propitiate.  They  have 
troops  enough  and  to  spare  in  constant 
readiness,  and  their  railways  may  be  made 
available,  whenever  the  occasion  arises,  to 
convey  those  troops  to  different  ports. 
Numerous  steam  transports  would  be  found 
for  their  conveyance  very  soon  after  war 
was  declared,  and  boats  of  improved  con- 
struction  for  landing  men  on  our  shores. 
We  ought  not  only  to  be  prepared  to  re- 
pulse them  on  their  arrival,  but  further  to 
show  them  always  a  front  so  formidable  as 
to  prevent  them  from  seriously  entertain- 
ing the  idea  of  an  attack. 

We  will  suppose,  then,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  we  are  at  war  with  France, 
and  that  the  French  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  an  attack  upon  us  in  great  force, 
while  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  get- 
ting ready  to  receive  them.  A  French 
fleet  appears  off  Plymouth,  and  a  British 
fleet  proceeds  thither  to  attack  it.  While  a 
great  battle  is  being  fought  there,  the 
French  move  down  their  troops  upon  their 
seaports,  and,  embarking  them  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  they  direct  them  at  once 
upon  three  or  four  points  of  the  coast  be- 
tween Brighton  and  th(3  Thames,  that  they 
may  reach  their ,  respective  destinations 
early  on  the  following  morning.  Men  on 
horseback  gallop  to  the  nearest  telegraph- 
stations  as  soon  as  the  flotilla  is  caught  sight 
of  from  various  points  ;  telegrams  are  sent 
to  Whitehall  and  Pali  Mall,  to  the  private 
residences  of  the  Ministers  and  the  Com- 
noander-in  Chief,  and  to  the  naval  and  mili- 


important  announcement  is  made  in  second 
editions  of  the  newspapers  in  large  type. 
But  it  would  be  as  useless,  if  there  were  no 
troops  within  reach,  to  depend  upon  the 
instructions  consequent  upon  these  tele- 
grams as  upon  the  notices  in  the  newspa- 
pers for  opposing  the  landing  of  the  enemy. 
We  must  now  describe  the  special  means 
of  resistance  which  ought  to  be  kept  in 
readiness  with  that  object. 

We  will  distribute  the  invading  army 
into  four  great  divisions,  each  containing 
50,000*  men ;  and  we  will  allot  to  eadi  <5 
these  divisions  a  separate  bay  for  its  at- 
tempt at  landing.  The  different  vessels 
approach  the  shore,  and  drop  their  andiors; 
and  the  flat-bottomed  landing-boats,  which 
have  been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  come 
alongside.  Accommodation  -  ladders  are 
passed  down ;  the  infantry,  who  are  the 
first  to  land,  make  their  way  into  the  boats; 
they  sit  down,  to  screen  themselves  as  much 
as  possible ;  the  commanding  officer  in  each 
boat  takes  his  seat  in  the  bow ;  and  they 
pull  to  land  in  compact  order,  under  cover 


*  Each  great  division  of  50,000  men  couM  be 
transported  for  so  short  a  distance  in  vesseU  having 
an  aggregate  of  50,000  tons;  each  would  requiw 
two  and  a  half  miles  of  beach  and  anchorage ;  and 
each  might,  with  good  means  and  applianoefl^  be 
disembarked  with  guns  and  stores  in  12  hours  io 
fine  weather. 

When  the  British  troops  landed  in  Egypt  in  1801, 
17,500  men  in  200  vessels  reached  Aboukir  Bay  on 
the  Ist  of  March,  but  were  detained  bjr  bad  weather 
till  the  8th  March.  At  two  o'clock  on  that  mora' 
ing  they  commenced  operations;  550O  men  wera 
placed  in  150  boats,  and  they  puUed  for  the  shore  at 
9  A.M.  under  a  heavy  fira  Out  of  the  27  000 
French  troops  wlio  were  then  in  Egypt^  2000  lined 
the  beach,  flanked  by  1 2  guns  on  one  side  and  tbe 
castle  of  Aboukir  on  the  other.  The  boats  reach- 
ed the  land  in  admirable  order :  six  minutes  after* 
wards  the  force  stood  in  battle  array,  and  in  an 
hour  5000  men  were  established  on  the  heights 
beyond.  The  renriHioder  of  the  force  was  hmded 
under  their  protection. 

The  Briti^  army,  of  about  30,000  men,  was  coo- 
veyed  to  the  Gnmea  in  1854  in  84  vessels,  34  lor 
artillery  and  their  horsoa  Thpse  were  anchored  oa 
the  14tb  of  ^^eptembtr,  in  six  lines,  at  half  a  cabte 
apart,  and  did  not  occupy  a  mile  of  anchorage. 
They  were  miserably  supplied  with  tbe  means  of 
landing  guns  and  horses,  and  a  platform  upon  two 
boats,  which  was  extemj^rised  for  the  pniposa 
soon  broke  up.  Their  pnncipal  aid  was  derived 
from  the  'Minna'  and  'Brenda,'  and  other  small 
steamers,  from  which  tbe  troops  stepped  ashoro 
across  a  smaller  boat  They  landed  their  fofaotiy 
in  one  day,  but  the  surf  impeded  their  further 
operations.  The  French  embarked  29,000  men,  68 
field-pieces,  and  2900  horses  and  mules,  in  less  than 
100  vessels.  They  carried  over  large  flats  on  the 
outsides  of  those  vessels,  with  bows  opening  like  a 
ferry-boat,  each  capable  of  supporting  half  a  bat* 
tery. 

Besides  large  transports,  they  have  of  late  oon* 
structed  vaisseaux-de^Hbarquemeni  of 
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of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  fleet  and  from  any 
small  crafb  and  armed  boats  that  may  ac- 
company them.  As  the  foremost  boats 
touch  the  shore,  the  officers  jump  out,  fol- 
lowed by  their  men ;  and  they  endeavour 
to  advance  in  skirmishing  order,  expecting 
that  the  next  detachment  will  supply  them 
with  support  The  men  of  this  first  detach- 
ment will  probably  be  selected  for  the  duty, 
and  will  make  good  use  of  any  shelter  that 
they  can  find.  They  will  not,  like  those  that 
follow  at  a  later  period,  be  loaded  with 
tiieir  baggage  and  provisions ;  their  busi- 
ness being  to  drive  back,  if  possible,  any 
force  that  may  be  assembled  to  oppose 
them,  and  at  any  cost  to  hold  their  own 
mitil  their  comrades  can  join  them. 

A  comparatively  small  force  will  suffice 
to  check  each  of  these  attempts,  if  it  be  on 
the  spot,  and  if  it  be  well  posted  before  the 
boats  leave  the  ships;  but  it  must  after- 
wards, to  be  of  any  avail,  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  time  that  has  been  lost. 
Before  the  adaptation  of  steam  power  to  na- 
val purposes,  the  portion  of  coast  to  be  guard- 
ed against  attack  on  a  large  scale  was  very 
much  smaller,  and  there  was  not,  therefore, 
the  difficulty  that  now  exists  in  defending  it. 
In  1804  a  movable  brigade  was  formed  at 
Shorncliffii,  for  the  protection  of  the  coast 
of  Kent,  and  was  rendered  highly  efficient 
under  General  Moore  during  that  and  the 
following  year,  by  its  equipment,  discipline, 
and  tactical  instruction,  and  by  its  being 
ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice.  This 
brigade  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Light 
Division  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and  its 
services  in  that  capacity  were  no  doubt 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  high  train- 
ing which  it  then  received.  When  we  are 
next  threatened  with  invasion  we  shall  want 
a  number  of  brigades  of  this  description, 
stationed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  places 
at  which  their  services  are  likely  to  be  re- 
quired ;  and,  in  aid  of  such  a  force,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  employ  as  many  Coast 
Volunteers  as  are  found  ready  to  undertake 
the  duty,  and  can  be  maintained  in  a  condi- 
tion of  efficiency.  They  would  be  made 
well  acquainted,  by  constant  practice,  with 
the  defensive  capabilities  of  the  assailable 
portions  of  the  coast  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  would  be  organised 
more  especially  with  a  view  to  their  de- 
fence. They  would  throw  up  field-works, 
and  might  in  some  cases  be  advantageously 
provided  with  works  of  a  more  permanent 
character  for  the  protection  of  those  bays 
and  beaches  near  them  which  ofiered  pecu- 
liar facilities  to  an  enemy ;  and  they  would 
remain  ready  to  defend  those  works,  and  to 
assiat  in  protecting  other  threatened  parts 


of  the  coast,  on  the  shortest  notice.  Five 
thousand  men  would  be  an  ample  force  to 
secure  the  coast  against  any  one  of  the  four 
great  divisions  of  the  invading  force  above 
referred  to;  and,  indeed,  any  attempt  at 
landing  in  the  face  of  well -trained  men, 
amounting  to  only  half  that  number,  would 
probably  be  unsuccessful.  One-tenth  of 
these  should  be  cavalry,  two-tenths  artil- 
lery, one-tenth  engineers,  and  six-tenths  in- 
fantry. 

If  invasion  were  imminent,  camps  would 
be  formed  in  convenient  localities, and  move- 
able brigades  kept  ready  for  immediate  t>erv- 
ice,  composed  of  various  troops,  according 
to  circumstances.  On  the  first  alarm  of 
the  approach  of  an  enemy  the  Coast  Vol- 
unteers would  be  called  out  for  active  serv- 
ice, and  would  repair  to  the  threatened  spot, 
where  they  would  be  posted  by  their  officers 
(in  combination,  of  course,  with  all  the  regu- 
lar troops  which  could  be  brought  up  in  such 
an  emergency)  in  the  disposition  most  suit- 
able to  the  nature  of  the  ground  as  the  at- 
tack was  developed.  During  the  progress 
of  the  enemy's  boats  from  his  vessels  to  the 
shore,  their  principal  object  would  be  to 
pour  upon  them  the  most  destryctive  6re 
that  could  be  made  available,  from  shot, 
shell,  and  rifie  bullets ;  to  sink  as  many  of 
the  boats  as  possible ;  and  to  disable  the 
greatest  number  of  men  out  of  the  crowded 
masses  in  the  remainder.  Rifled  guns  and 
muskets  will  be  of  great  advantage  in  this 
part  of  the  operations.  The  guns  will  be 
placed  under  cover  from  the  fire  of  the  ships, 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  riflemen  will 
be  scattered  along  the  shore,  behind  rising 
ground,  sand-hills,  breast-works,  and  any  na- 
tural or  artificial  cover  that  can  be  procured ; 
and  all  must  be  dispersed  as  much  as  possi- 
ble,  to  diminish  the  results^of  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  to  obtain  a  converging  or  a  cross-fire 
upon  his  boats.  The  cavalry  will  be  placed 
behind  any  natural  cover  near  the  beach  that 
is  available,  or  behind  banks  of  earth  thrown 
up  for  their  protection,  to  keep  them  safe  and 
ready  for  duty  at  the  moment  when  their 
services  are  required. 

If  a  cool  and  accurate  fire  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  defenders  upon  the  boats  dur- 
ing their  progress  towards  the  shore,  the 
enemy  will  be  in  no  condition  afterwards  to 
resist  a  close  attack  upon  gaining  the  beach. 
They  must  be  assaulted  vigorously  as  they 
do  so.  Their  gang-boards  must  be  knocked 
away  from  the  boats  if  they  attempt  to  use 
them  ;  and  if  not,  they  must  be  charged  by 
infantry  and  cavalry  as  they  strugj^le  out  of 
the  water.  A  soldier  up  to  his  waist  in  the 
sea,  after  jumping  oifl!#lJ  4iSi2,VsSsAbst 
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helpless  animal,  and  the  first  detachment 
will  probably  fall  an  easy  prey  to  well-train- 
ed and  determined  men  ;  but  if  it  be  other- 
wise, they  must  be  charged  again  and  again, 
and,  if  possible,  either  taken  prisoners  or 
destroyed  before  their  supports  arrive.  A 
similar  course  must  be  pursued  towards  each 
succeeding  detachment,  if  the  attempt  to 
land  be  persevered  in.  Should  it  be  so,  and 
should  the  defenders  be  obliged  to  retreat, 
they  must  still  continue  to  keep  up  as  hot  a 
fire  as  they  can  upon  their  assailants,  and  to 
harass  them  to  the  utmost,  with  the  know- 
ledge  that  reinforcements  are  being  despatch- 
ed to  their  own  assistance  with  all  possible 
speed. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  supposing  our 
fleet  to  have  suffered  reverses,  or  to  be  out 
of  the  way,  or  to  be  unable  for  any  other 
reason  to  act  against  a  hostile  expedition 
threatening  our  coast,  our  security  depends 
upon  whether  we  can  collect  on  the  threat- 
ened spot  a  sufi^cient  number  of  men  and 
guns  to  repel  an  attack  at  the  moment  of  its 
being  made.  Five  thousand  men  is,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  the  greatest  number 
that  we  should  require  to  have  in  immediate 
readiness  for  this  purpose  upon  the  most  con- 
venient bay  or  the  most  tempting  beach.  In 
other  places  500  would  suffice,  and  in  others, 
again,  50  would  be  more  than  enough.  We 
want  readiness  and  efficiency  rather  than 
numbers.  If  we  can  rely  upon  having  in 
time  of  war  as  many  efficient  soldiers  at  each 
assailable  part  of  the  coast  as  are  required 
for  the  defence  of  that  part,  we  shall  then 
be  in  a  condition  of  security  as  far  as  our 
coasts  are  concerned.  If  we  cannot  do  so, 
then  we  shall  be  liable  at  such  a  time  to  in- 
sult and  loss  on  those  parts  of  the  coast 
which  are  not  so  defended.  This  will  be  a 
glorious  object  for  the  Volunteers  to  keep  in 
view  in  further  perfecting  their  organisation. 
Acting  in  aid  of  the  regular  forces  and  mili- 
tia, they  will  be  able  to  do  very  much  to- 
wards preserving  British  soil  from  insult. 
Those  who  dwell  on  the  coast  and  near  it 
will  be,  of  course,  and  indeed  have  already 
been,  the  first  to  undertake  duties  of  this 
description. 

The  defence  of  our  rivers,  harbours,  and 
commercial  ports,  will  become  a  difficult 
matter  in  any  future  wars  with  maritime 
powers  possessing  iron-plated  steam-rams; 
and  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Mersey,  the  Ty  ne,  the  Clyde,  and 
other  centres  of  commerce,  will  require  se 
rious  consideration.  Coast  batteries  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  or  the  entrances  to  the 
harbours,  though  securing  them  against  the 
entrance  of  smaller  craft,  will  be  of  little 
avail  by  themselves  in  some  cases  for  pre- 


venting more  heavily-protected  vessels  from 
running  into  them,  and  doing  an  infinity  of 
michief  in  them.      Floating  batteries   will 
be  of  still  less  use,  because  they  cannot  be 
made  so  strong  for  defence,  nor  so  powerfbl 
for  offence,  nor  so  steady  for  accurate  firing, 
as  shore  batteries,  or  batteries  constructed 
upon  soli^  foundations.     Until  we  can  pro- 
cure larger  and  stronger  guns  than  have  yet 
been  constructed,  which  shall  crush  in  the 
sides  of  an  armour-plated  vessel,  we  have 
no  other  means  of  protecting  these  import- 
ant places  than  by  stationing  at  them  steam* 
rams,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  most  power- 
ful batteries  that  we  can  give  them  ;  but  we 
can  in  this  manner  place  them  in  a  greater 
or  less  state  of  security  according  to  their 
position,  their  relative  importance,  and  their 
liability  to  attack.     These  ports  are  already 
partly  supplied  with  Volunteers  (as  well  as 
with  batteries),  in  proportion  to  the  energy, 
wealth,  number,  and  patriotism  of  the  popu- 
lation in  their  respective  neighbourhoods; 
and  those  Volunteers  are,  many  of  them,  in 
a  highly  efficient  condition,  and  prepared  to 
do  good  service  in  case  of  attack.     Besides 
perfecting  themselves  in  drill,  discipline,  and 
shooting,  they  will  do  well  to  practice  defen- 
sive movements  and  operations  against  an 
enemy  supposed  to  be  landing  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, who  may  endeavour  to  spike  the 
guns  in  their  batteries,  or  to  destroy  their 
shipping  in  dock,  or  to  set  fire  to  their  store- 
houses, or  to  levy  contributions,  or  to  take 
advantage  of  any  particular  source  of  weak- 
ness which  their  locality  may  present*     In 
thus  gaining  additional  experience  as  to  the 
best  modes  of  acting  in  their  own  defence, 
they  will  not  only  render  themselves  more 
valuable,  but  will  also  acquire  increased  in- 
terest in  their  military  labours.    They  would 
remain  at  their  homes,  or  in  the  midst  of 
their  neighbours  and  friends,  amongst  whom 
they  would  be  billeted,  if  necessary,  even 
in  time  of  war,  when  they  could  not  with 
advantage  be  taken  away  for  any  other  do- 
ties.     They  would  want  nothing  but  their 
uniforms,  arms,  ammunition,  and  accoutre- 
ments.    They  would  be  able  to  procure  food 
and  all  necessaries,  including  medical  attend- 
ance, as  in  time  of  peace,  or  at  any  rate  with- 
out difficulty,  in  the  places  in  which,  or  near 
which,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  residing. 

The  Vital  Points  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred are  the  Royal  Dockyards  and  Arsen- 
als, with  Dover  and  Portland.  The  Dock- 
yards and  Arsenals  ought  to  be  rendered 
secure  at  almost  any  cost  from  sudden  at- 
tack or  bombardment  by  sea,  as  well  as  from 
assault  by  land,  in  the  event  of  an  enemy 
bein^  able  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  ^untry. 
Besides  being  required  for  purposes  of  con- 
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struction,  they  are  more  especially  necessary 
during  war  as  places  of  refuge  for  disabled 
vessels,  as  secure  rendezvous,  and  as  bases  of 
operations  for  the  fleet. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Navy  could  not  be 
possibly  maintained  without  docks  and  ba- 
sins for  repairing,  re-coaling,  and  refitting 
the  different  vessels  of  the  fleet  in  security 
from  time  to  time.     Skilled  mechanics  must 
always  be  ready  in  such  places,  with  spare 
machinery  and  all  requisite  materials  at  their 
disposal.     Without  such  appliances,  which 
are   far   more  necessary  in   these  days  of 
steam  than  they  were  before,  our  fleets  would 
soon  become  useless;  and  they  also  want 
safe  anchorages,  in  which  to  ship  provisions, 
stores,  and  ammunition.      It  is  further  es- 
sential to  our  commerce  that  there  shall  be 
localities  in  which  convoys  of  merchant  ves- 
sels can  safely  assemble,  and  in  which  those 
vessels  shall  be  able  to  find  refuge  when  they 
are  pursued  by  an  enemy's  cruiser<».    The 
question  as  to  how  such  places  ought  to  be 
protected  from  attacks  by  sea  is  a  difficult 
one,  and    is  still  undecided.     Some  would 
protect  them  by  forts,  others  by  ships,  and 
others  again  by  a  combination  of  the  two ; 
and  this  last  is  the  method  recommended  by 
the  Deft?nce  Commission.     If  security  is  to 
be  obtained   against  steam-rams  and   iron- 
plated  vessels,  it  will  be  necessary  to  com- 
bine this  compound  system  with  solid  artifi- 
<aal  obstructions.      Such  obstructions  were 
used  with  good  effect  by  the  Russians  during 
the  Crimean  War,  both  at  Sebastopol  and 
in  the  Baltic.     In  applying  them,  the  chan- 
nels to  be  defended  should  be  narrowed,  as 
far  as  is  consistent  with  other  objects,  and 
hostile  vessels  should  be  compelled  to  pass 
at  slow  speed  within  close  range  of  the  forts 
and  batteries.    These  will  of  course  be  armed 
with  the  heaviest  guns  that  can  be  construct- 
ed, and  perfectly  protected,  by  armour-plat- 
ing or  otherwise,  from  the  fire  of  the  ships, 
lo  any  case  it  would  be  reversing  the  pro- 
per order  of  things  to  employ  the  fleet  for 
the  protection  of  the  dockyards,  instead  of 
the  dockyards  for  the  repair,  assistance,  and 
security  of  the  fleet. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  sea  defences  as 
^  land  defences  of  these  places  that  we 
have  now  to  deal  with.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  they  should  be  well  fortified 
and  well  garrisoned,  and  it  is  scarcely  less 
necfssary  that  Dover  and  Portland  should 
also  be  secure.  The  former  is  a  stronghold 
opposite  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast  of 
France,  which  must  be  held  for  three  rea- 
sons : —  1.  Its  naturally  strong  position, 
^hich  has  been  fortified  at  great  expense, 
•nd  its  harbour,  would,  in  combination,  be 
of  great  advantage  as  a  iite-de-pont  to  any 


invading  force  that  could  obtain  possession 
of  them.  2.  It  would  afibrd  a  valuable  de- 
p6t  for  assembling  fresh  troops  or  collecting 
Volunteer  forces,  a  useful  entrep6t  for  stores 
and  munitions,  and  a  place  of  refuge  upon 
which  any  body  of  men  inferior  to  the  ene- 
my in  numbers  might  retreat  for  a  time. 
3.  It  is  a  strategical  fortress  in  advance  of 
the  metropolis,  from  which  movements  could 
be  made  upon  the  flank  of  an  enemy  disem- 
barked either  to  the  east  or  the  west,  to 
check  his  advance  and  impede  his  communi- 
cations. Portland  would  also,  with  its  insu- 
lar position,  its  fine  harbour,  and  its  break- 
water, be  a  most  valuable  port  to  an  enemy. 
Its  anchorage  is  secure,  it  is  easy  of  access, 
and  it  would  be  defended  by  him,  if  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  it,  with  comparative 
facility.  For  these  reasons  it  has  now  been 
strongly  fortified  at  moderate  cost. 

The  Government  will  no  doubt  complete 
the  fortification  of  these  vital  points  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible;  and  when  this  has 
been  done  there  is  no  good  reason  why  their 
garrisons  in  time  of  war  should  not  be  almost 
exclusively  composed  of  Volunteers.  They 
would  require  20,000  men  for  Portsmouth 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  15,000  for  Ply- 
mouth ;  a  like  number  for  the  Thames  and 
the  Medway,  including  Woolwich,  Chatham, 
Purfleet,  Deptford,  and  Sheerness;  8000 
for  Pembroke  ;  6000  for  Dover ;  and  3000 
for  Portland — making  a  total  of  67,000  men 
out  of  the  160,000  of  which  our  Volunteer 
force  is  composed.  This  includes  also  a 
garrison  of  1500  men  for  a  work  which  the 
Defence  Commission  has  properly  recom- 
mended to  be  constructed,  but  which  has 
not  yet  been  decided  on,  at  Shooters'  Hill, 
for  the  protection,  not  only  of  the  establish- 
ments at  Woolwich,  but  also  of  the  metro- 
polis from  that  direction.  The  Volunteers 
are  a  most  valuable  acquisition  for  garrison- 
ing these  fortified  places ;  and  it  is  a  duty 
for  which  a  portion  of  them  are  peculiarly 
well  adapted.  When  so  employed  they  will 
be  lodged  partly  in  bomb-proof  and  other 
barracks,  and  partly  in  billets.  They  will 
be  near  considerable  towns,  and  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  anything  that  they 
can  require.-  Tents  or  huts  could  be  sup- 
plied by  contract  on  short  notice ;  stores 
and  ammunition  the  Government  must  keep 
in  readiness,  on  the  spot. 

These,  and  other  measures  which  we  have 
already  considered,  will  all  have,  indirectly, 
a  most  important  effect  upon  the  defei)ce  of 
the  metropolis.  The  Channel  is  of  course 
our  first  line  of  defence,  guarded  by  the  fleet. 
The  coast  is  the  next  line,  which  may,  and 
indeed  must,  as  we  have  shown,  be  intrusted 
in  a  great  measure  to  local  corps  and  Vol- 
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unteers.  The  commercial  ports  and  vital 
points  may  also  be  principally  protected  or 
garrisoned,  as  far  as  land  service  and  coast- 
batteries  are  concerned,  by  the  Volunteer 
force ;  and  the  regular  forces  and  militia 
will  therefore  be  most  of  them  liberated  for 
active  duty  in  the  field.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances no  invading  f6rce  of  less  than 
200,000  men  would  venture  into  the  coun- 
try  ;  and  the  metropolis  would  be  the  un- 
doubted object  of  its  attack.  We  do  not 
believe  in  the  feasibility  of  the  projects  that 
have  been  put  forward  for  the  simultaneous 
advance  of  the  different  divisions  of  such  a 
force  from  the  Avon  and  the  Exe  and  other 
points ;  nor  should  we  expect  it  to  come 
from  the  Humber,  or  even  from  the  coasts 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  To  have  any  chance 
of  success  it  must  be  landed  in  three  or  four 
divisions  on  the  south  or  south-east  of  the 
country  ;  and  these  divisions  must  march  in 
support  of  each  other  upon  London  without 
any  unavoidable  delay.  This  march  upon 
London  (if  it  ever  come  off)  will  not  occupy 
many  days;  and,  as  long  as  there  is  any 
chance  of  its  being  undertaken,  we  ought  to 
be  prepared  with  prompt  as  well  as  vigorous 
measures  for  its  prevention.  Any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  land  separate 
expeditions  destined  to  converge  upon  Lon- 
don would  be  to  our  advantage,  as  we  should 
then,  with  our  admirable  means  of  internal 
communication,  be  in  a  good  position  to 
beat  them  in  detail.  As  the  coast  between 
Portsmouth  and  the  Thames  is  that  which 
ought  to  be  most  carefully  guarded  by  coast 
corps,  so  also  the  positions  between  that 
coast  and  London  are  those  which  should 
receive  the  most  serious  consideration.  The 
railway  junctions  form  important  strategical 
points  which  would  be  attacked,  and  ought 
therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  protected. 
The  coast  being  the  second  line  of  defence, 
as  above  explained,  flanked  by  Dover  and 
Portsmouth,  it  follows  that  Canterbury,  Ash- 
ford,  Tunbridge,  Bed  Hill,  Guildford,  and 
Beading  would  be  upon  the  third  line,  and 
Chatham  and  Stroud  (or  Shooters'  Hill), 
Croydon  and  Norwood,  Kingston  and  Wind- 
sor, on  the  fourth  line.  The  first  great  bat- 
tle would  be  fought,  probably,  not  far  in 
advance  of  the  third  line ;  and  the  enemy 
would  in  no  case,  we  will  hope,  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  force  the  fourth  line,  even  if  he  were 
able  to  attempt  it 

Although  we  might  not  have  time  to  drill 
an  army,  as  Mr.  Cobden  proposes,  while  war 
was  impending,  and  while  the  final  prepara- 
tions for  an  invasion  were  being  completed, 
yet  we  should  have  ample  means  and  oppor- 
tunity during  that  period  for  throwing  up 
temporary  works  in  front  of  these  positions. 


Thousands  of  *  navvies '  and  other  worknoea 
would  be  at  once  employed  upon  them  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Engineers.  Much  ini|;ht 
be  done  towards  strengthening  them  afUr 
the  enemy  had  appeared  off  the  coast,  and 
while  he  was  landing ;  and  the  work  would 
proceed  with  increased  zeal  and  greater  cua- 
fidence  after  he  had  so  far  developed  his 
plans  and  given  indications  of  his  probable 
lines  of  march.  If  he  were  successful  Id 
making  good  his  landing,  he  would  then  of 
course  be  harassed  day  and  night,  and  con- 
fined as  far  as  possible  to  the  ground  oo 
which  he  stood.  Every  impediment  would 
be  thrown  in  the  way  ot  his  advance  by  sucb 
troops  as  could  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  each  point  would  be  disputed,  and  b« 
would  be  continually  compelled  to  clear  tha 
way  before  him.  No  chance  would  be 
missed  of  annoying  him  by  demonstrauons 
on  his  flanks  or  in  his  rear.  Every  avail- 
able man  would  be  summoned  by  telegraph, 
conveyed  by  railway,  and  hurried  to  th» 
scene  of  action  ;  and  by  the  time  he  reached 
the  third  line  above  indicated,  both  men  and 
works  would  be  in  a  condition  to  receive 
him. 

The  Volunteers  would  render  important 
aid  in  these  proceedings.  Those  who  fitund 
themselves  in  rear  of  the  enemy,  or  on  his 
flunks,  would  close  upon  him  as  opporlunitj 
offered,  and  add  to  his  difiiculties  to  the  best 
of  their  power.  They  would  surprise  his 
outposts,  cut  off  his  stragglers,  and  keep  up 
a  distant  fire  from  all  sides  upon  any  bodies 
of  his  men  who  became  exposed  to  it  on  the 
march  or  in  camp  ;  and  the  long-range  wea- 
pons of  the  present  day  would  enable  them 
to  do  this  with  advantage.  Those  who  were 
brought  up  in  front  would  assist  in  checking 
his  advance  upon  the  positions  which  were 
being  prepared  to  stop  it,  and  in  destroying 
or  carrying  off  anything  that  might  be  of 
use  to  him.  The  Engineers  would  assist  in 
blowing  up  the  bridges  and  viaducts  in  lut 
front,  would  superintend  the  throwing  up  of 
intrenchments,  and,  while  utilising  all  obsla* 
cles  favourable  to  defence,  would  level  build- 
ings,  walls,  bridges,  and  all  other  cover  which 
would  be  likely  to  favour  his  operations. 
The  artillery  would  pour  shot  and  shell  upoa 
him  from  any  heights  available  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  would  occupy  the  batteries  pre* 
pared  for  their  reception.  Those  riflemea 
who  were  not  fit  for  more  active  exertkHM 
would  man  some  of  the  intrenchments  ia 
which  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  deoisiva 
stand  with  a  view  to  a  general  engagement. 

But  the  Volunteers  who  would  do  these 
things  effectually  must  be  prepared  to  re- 
main in  the  field.  Their  active  aervioe 
against  tbe  enemjr  woul^no/^babljr  e«r 
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tefid  over  more  than  a  few  weeks;  but  a 
proportion  of  them  ought  to  be  made  inde- 
pendent of  bouse  and  borne  for  that  period 
of  time;  and  others  might  be  required  to 
keep  watch  along  the  coasts  for  manj 
moDths.  There  are  no  corps  that  carry 
knapsacks  or  any  kind  of  kit  at  present; 
and  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  that  they 
should  all  be  so  burdened.  THose  who  are 
destined  for  garrison  duty,  or  for  service  in 
commercial  ports,  need  not  carry  more  than 
their  muskets,  their  great-coats,  and  sixty 
rounds  of  ammunition  in  their  pouches.  But 
those  who  are  intended  for  coast-duty  and 
general  service  ought  to  be  better  provided. 
Volunteers  would  not  want,  for  temporary 
use,  such  heavy  kits  as  regular  soldiers. 
Light  knapsacks,  each  containing  a  flannel 
shirt,  a  pair  of  trowsers,  socks,  boots,  towel, 
soap,  a  '  hold-all,'  and  a  tin  of  grease,  and 
weighing  from  12  to  15  lbs.,  would  be  all, 
besides  the  above — a  mess-tin  and  cover, 
and  provisions  according  to  circumstances — 
that  they  would  require.  Tents,  and  cutting 
and  intrenching  tools,  would  have  to  be  car- 
ried fur  them ;  and,  indeed,  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  transport  might,  acting  as  they  would 
be  in  this  country  only,  be  organised  for 
them,  which  would,  by  leaving  them  unfet- 
tered, no  doubt  render  them  more  efficient. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  this  purpose  to 
select  four  men  out  of  every  hundred,  or  to 
attach  that  number  to  each  company,  for 
superintending  these  and  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements. One  would  be  made  responsi- 
ble for  matters  of  transport,  and  for  the 
tents,  baggage,  stores,  and  tools,  a  second 
lor  the  provisions  and  cooking ;  a  third,  when 
necessary,  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed or  disabled ;  a  fourth  for  the  spare  arms 
and  ammunition.  The  baggage  would  con- 
sist of  a  stated  allowance  for  each  officer, 
non-commissioned  officer,  and  private ;  and 
it  would  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  quantity 
consistent  with  efficiency.  The  whole  might 
be  conveyed  for  each  rifle-corps  by  means 
of  five  covered  spring-carts,  with  (Mie  horse 
and  one  driver  each,  to  every  hundred  men. 
A  field  force  equipped  in  this  manner,  with 
its  proportion  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  en- 
gineers, all  similarly  accompanied  in  pro- 
portion to  their  requirements,  would  form 
the  ^lite  of  the  Volunteer  army ;  and  we 
shall  hope  to  see,  when  the  necessity  arises, 
50,000  men  so  trained  and  prepared  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  would  be 
aa  advantage  to  organise  at  least  a  few 
model  corps  of  this  description  beforehand, 
in  order  that  the  system  might  be  tried  in 
practice,  and  that  it  might  be  ready  for  more 
general  adoption  in  a  time  of  emergency. 
But  it  is  not  in  this  country  alone  that  the 


necessity  of  an  organized  defence  by  Volun^ 
teer  forces  has  been  experienced.  Happily 
we  are  no  longer  afraid  to  *  put  arms  "*  into 
the  hands  of  our  colonists  any  more  than  to 
make  soldiers  of  our  home  population  ;  and 
they  feel  that  those  who  would  have  most 
to  lose  from  foreign  aggression  should  com- 
bine in  strength  to  resist  any  possible  attack. 
Acting  upon  these  principles,  the  Canadians 
and  the  Australians  are  loyally  providing  in 
opposite  directions  from  us  for  their  own 
defence,  in  a  manner  which  is  no  less  wise 
than  it  is  meritorious.  The  Canadians  have 
1500  miles  of  frontier  to  defend ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  an  unsuccessful  and  exasperated 
soldiery  in  want  of  occupation  and  excite- 
ment may  be  only  too  ready  to  find  an  ex- 
cuse for  attacking  them  before  many  months 
are  past.  They  are  therefore  carefully  dis^ 
cussing  and  considering  —  though  an  unex 
pected  hitch  has  recently  occurred  in  the 
provincial  parliament — how  they  can-best^ 
by  enrolling  militia  and  volunteers,  a  cer- 
tain number  for  active  service,  and  others 
as  a  reserve,  assist  in  securing  their  own 
safety. 

The  Australians,  though  more  remote 
from  European  and  American  strife,  have 
much  to  protect,  and  have  also  been  pre> 
paring  to  resist  any  force  that  would  be 
likely  to  attack  them.  A  Volunteer  move- 
ment commenced  in  Victoria  in  1855,  in 
consequence  of  the  Russian  war.  It  was 
afterwards  promoted  by  feelings  similar  to 
those  which  gained  ground  in  the  mother 
country  ;  and  bj  the  end  of  1860  the  force 
numbered  upwards  of  4000  men,  of  whom 
300  were  cavalry,  600  were  artillery,  and 
the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  250 
naval  volunteers,  and  one  company  of  en* 
gineers,  were  rifles.  This  force,  which  has 
since  increased  to  4700  men,  is  under  the 
military  command  of  tlie  major-general  com- 
manding the  regular  troops,  and  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  an  officer  of  the  general 
staflT  of  the  arm7.  The  local  government 
are  empowered  by  law  to  raise  10,000  men ; 
but  they  have  hitherto  abstained  from  going 
to  so  great  an  expense,  and  have  contented 
themselves  with  accepting  the  services  of 
coast-corps,  because  the  country  could  only 
be  attacked  from  the  sea.  The  estimates 
for  1862,  on  account  of  the  Volunteer  serv- 
ice, amount  to  23,408^,  or  about  5/.  per 
man  ;  and  they  include  3000/.  for  prizes  and 
incidentals,  4000/.  for  clothing,  and  7000/. 
for  drill  instruction  for  the  different  arms* 
They  also  provide  extra  pay  for  the  com- 
manding colonel,  pay  for  certain  officers, 
serjeant-msjors,  and  buglers,  and  the  means 
of  practice  and  instruction.  The  uniforms 
are  very  simple,  consisting  of  loose  frock. 
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trousers,  and  forage  cap,  of  different  colours, 
with  white,  black,  or  buff  accoutrements. 
Rifle-ranges  and  practice-butts  are  supplied 
by  the  Government,  as  well  as  clothing  for 
the  men ;  but  bands  and  all  luxuries  are 
paid  for  by  the  funds  of  the  corps.  In  1861, 
and  again  in  the  present  year,  the  force  was 
called  out  to  a  general  encampment,  and 
kept  under  canvas  for  four  or  five  days ; 
and  on  these  occasions  all  the  details  of 
camp-life  were  practised.  The  Grovemment 
found  transports,  tents,  and  rations  ;  but 
the  men  received  no  pay,  and  they  provided 
bedding,  cooking  utensils,  and  all  the  other 
things  that  they  required. 

During  the  war  in  New  Zealand,  in  1860, 
when  troops  were  much  wanted,  the  local 
Government  readily  agreed  to  part  with  all 
the  regular  troops  from  Victoria,  and  garri- 
son duty  was  performed  by  the  Melbourne 
Volunteers  for  several  months  during  their 
absence.  None  of  the  corps  were  embodied, 
but  each  corps  was  called  upon  to  provide 
its  quota  for  the  day's  duty,  according  to 
roster.  The  men  received  6*.,  and  the  non- 
commissioned officers  8«.,  per  day,  when 
actually  on  duty.  The  officers  took  gar- 
rison duty  in  their  turns  without  pay,  A 
large  proportion  of  the  rank  and  file  con- 
sisted of  clerks  and  em  ploy  6s  in  banking  or 
mercantile  houses,  or  tradesmen's  assistants ; 
and  the  perfect  success  of  the  system  was 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  public  spirit 
and  selfsacrifice  of  their  employers,  who 
were  thus  deprived  of  their  services  at 
periods  over  which  they  had  no  control. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  here  to  refer  to  this 
very  honourable  little  episode  in  colonial 
history,  which  is  not  as  well  known  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

The  Victorians,  acting  in  the  belief  that 
their  emergency  was  more  pressing,  have 
indeed  been  more  liberal  of  public  funds, 
more  energetic  in  individual  action,  and 
more  practical  in  their  training  .than  our- 
selves. They  felt  that  they  could  not  rely 
upon  the  omnipresence  of  the  British  fleet, 
and  they  saw  the  necessity  of  providing 
other  safeguards  against  the  risk  of  a  visit 
from  a  hostile  squadron,  either  from  Europe 
or  from  America.  They  have  gone  beyond 
Ds  in  many  other  ways,  and  we  are  not  in- 
clined  to  follow  them  in  all  respects.  But 
it  is  certain  that  additional  training  in  camp 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  British 
Volunteers ;  and  still  more  so,  if  it  were 
conducted  with  reference  to  the  special  ob- 
ject of  defending  some  part  of  the  coast  in 
the  mode  above  described.  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  idea  on  this  subject  was  not  a  bad 
one.     He  despaired,  in  1862,  of  the  Govern- 


ment ever  taking  measures  to  place  tbe 
country  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  was  then 
hoping  that  Volunteers  might  come  forward 
to  assist  in  that  object.  In  writing  to  Lord 
Ellen  borough,  he  said,  'Those  more  remote 
could  come  the  night  before,  sleep  in  stand- 
ing tents  kept  for  them,  have  next  day's 
exercise,  sleep  a  second  night,  and  mardi 
home  the  next  day  ;'  and  again,  '  A  corps 
after  a  night  in  camp  would  be  twice  tbt 
value  the  next  day,  for  by  such  details  tlie 
moral  feeling  of  soldiers  is  raised  nearly  as 
much  as  by  more  powerful  means  whidi 
these  small  details  prepare  them  for.' 

In  the  mean  time  our  Volunteers  hava 
been  by  no  means  inactive  in  the  present 
year ;  they  have  had  reviews  and  field-days 
in  abundance,  and  there  is  still  a  long  list  of 
those  which  are  to  come,  in  their  admirable 
organ,  the  *  Volunteer  Service  Gazette,*  ex- 
tending into  September,  and  including  tbe 
proposed  encampment  on  Ascot  Heath  on 
the  2nd  of  August.  The  season  commenced 
most  auspiciously  at  Brighton,  on  Eastcv 
Monday.  The  20,000  men  who  stood  on 
White  Hawk  Down  on  that  day  formed  a 
noble  spectacle ;  and  their  subsequent  march 
past  the  Grand  Stand,  as  well  as  their  man- 
oeuvres against  their  colleagues  of  the  Inns 
of  Court,  appropriately  employed  to  repre- 
sent the  Enemy,  were  a  gladdening  sight  on 
a  charming  day.  The  refiection  that  the 
third  of  the  *  Panics'  had  been  succeeded  by 
the  confidence  due  to  an  advanced  stage  of 
preparation  must  have  been  satisfiictory  to 
every  mind  but  that  of  Mr.  Cobden.  We 
hope  never  to  see  another  Easter  Monday 
without  such  a  review.  It  does  unmixed 
good,  by  affording  a  legitimate  object  for 
wholesome  exercise  to  many  who  need  it,  a 
practical  lesson  of  great  value  to  all  who 
take  part  in  it,  an  example  of  patriotic  feel* 
ing  to  all  who  witness  it,  and  a  useful  bint 
to  those  in  other  countries  who  read  of  iU 
[t  takes  some  away  from  less  manly  and 
less  ennobling  pursuits,  demonstrates  to 
others  deficiencies  that  they  would  othei^ 
wise  not  perceive,  and  gives  vent  to  the 
martial  spirit  of  which  neither  manu&ctures, 
nor  commerce,  nor  prosperity,  nor  peace, 
have  deprived  the  nation.  The  great  inter* 
est  which  was  felt  in  the  review  was  testa« 
fied  by  the  comments  in  the  press,  the  num- 
bers on  the  ground,  the  crowds  collected  in 
London  to  witness  the  return  of  the  gallant 
corps,  and  in  other  ways ;  and  we  had  our- 
selves the  pleasure  of  travelling  from  Loa- 
don  to  Brighton  in  the  morning,  in  company 
with  the  wife  of  a  Russian  merchant,  who 
had  come  from  St.  Petersburg  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  seeing  her  son,  a  member 
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of  the  London  University  Corps,  and  the 
'  tallest  man  in  it,'  go  through  his  part  of  the 
ceremony. 

Those  who  watched  closely  the  way  in 
vhich  the  different  corps  took  op  their 
ground,  and  went  through  their  subsequeni 
manoeuvres,  could  not  but  observe  that  the 
Commanding  Officers  and  Adjutants  were 
obliged  to  make  up  by  increased  activity  for 
the  mistakes  of  the  company  officers,  and 
that  the  conDmanders  themselves  were  not 
perfect.  The  numbers  on  the  field  have 
been  aptly  compared  to  those  engaged  on 
the  English  side  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma, 
and  the  position  of  the  *  Devil's-own'  on  the 
Red  Eill  to  that  of  the  Russians  on  the 
heights  which  were  carried  by  the  British 
troops  during  that  battle,  on  the  20th  Sep- 
tember, 1854.  But  if  the  generals  who 
were  under  Lord  Raglan  on  that  day  had 
brought  their  troops  into  line  at  right  angles 
to  the  Russians,  as  one  of  the  brigadiers  of 
Lord  Clyde  did  to  the  west  of  the  White 
Hawk  Down,  instead  of  keeping  their  front 
to  the  enemy,  they  would  have  ensured  in- 
evitable defeat.  Even  the  steadiness  of 
British  troops  could  not  have  endured,  first, 
partial  destruction  by  enfilade,  and  after- 
wards a  change  of  front  under  fire,  such  as 
the  Volunteers  were  obliged  to  make  before 
they  could  advance.  These  and  other  minor 
defects — as,  for  instance,  firing  from  all  sides 
of  the  squares,  at  friend  as  well  as  foe  — 
must  have  been  perceived  more  clearly  by 
the  gallant  Volunteers  themselves  than  by 
their  spectators;  and  they  have  since  been 
made  occasions  of  criticism.  But  it  is  not 
generally  known,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  the 
principal  mistake  of  the  day  above  referred 
to  was  made  by  an  officer  oi  the  Regular 
Army  who  had  been  appointed  to  a  com- 
mand, and  not  by  a  Volunteer;  and  that 
the  Volunteers  themselves  had  not,  after  all, 
so  much  to  answer  for  in  this  respect  as  the 
regulars  who  aided  them.  Regular  troops, 
indeed,  seldom  go  through  a  field-day  with- 
out some  blunders. 

The  rank  and  file  have  taken  so  much 
pains  to  perfect  themselves,  that  they  de- 
serve to  be  thoroughly  well  commanded. 
The  officers  have  been  chosen  in  many  in- 
stances for  their  liberal  contributions,  their 
activity  in  the  cau»e,  or  their  local  influence, 
rather  than  for  their  efficiency  in  other  re- 
spects. There  are,  however,  instances  in 
which  noblemen  and  others,  some  of  whom 
have  served  in  the  regular  arnoy,  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  qualify  themselves,  and  have 
become  highly  efficient.  We  have  one  ad- 
vantage in  this  country,  in  possessing  a  num- 
ber of  retired  ofl^ers  who  are  glad  of  an 
interesting   occupation,  and  of  one  which 


brings  them  into  communication  with  peo- 
ple whom  they  are  glad  to  meet,  and  with 
their  fellows  generally.  But  a  good  Volun- 
teer officer  requires  to  be  a  man  of  various 
qualifications  which  are  not  so  necessary  in 
an  officer  of  the  regular  army.  He  has  to 
command  men  of  all  classes,  of  high  educa^ 
tion  and  with  considerable  fortune — his  su- 
periors in  rank,  perhaps,  and  his  equals,  at 
least,  in  independence — and  he  is  obliged  to 
treat  them  with  a  degree  of  courtesy  which 
is  not  always  employed  by  an  officer  of  the 
line  towards  his  men.  The  Volunteers  will 
forgive  much  in  their  officers  if  they  find 
them  attentive  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties;  but  inefficiency  is  a  fault  which  they 
cannot  pardon,  and  no  man  should  desire  to 
occupy  such  a  position  who  has  not  first 
educated  himself  for  it,  and  determined  to 
perform  its  duties  with  diligence.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  a  marked  improvement 
has  lately  been  observed  in  the  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  some  of  the 
corps  have  been  brought  by  them  into  a 
state  of  discipline  which  is  truly  admirable. 
It  was  noticed  very  lately  that  Lord  Crros- 
venor's  corps,  900  strong,  marched  in  line 
for  200  or  250  yards,  and  when  halted  did 
not  require  to  be  dressed. 

Frequent  practice  is  the  principal  method 
to  be  employed  for  training  the  officers  as 
well  as  the  men,  and  the  officers  frequently 
labour  under  great  disadvanta^zes  from  the 
want  of  good  opportunities.  The  men  who 
have  less  to  learn,  can  be  instructed  in  small 
numbers ;  but  the  officers  cannot  be  effect- 
ually trained  without  a  larger  muster  of  men 
than  it  is  possible  in  the  general  way  to  col- 
lect. It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  both, 
besides  being  interesting  to  the  public,  if  the 
programme  of  any  considerable  operations  to 
be  gone  through  were  in  all  cases  to  be  made 
known  beforehand.  This  would  incite  them 
to  the  study  of  military  manoeuvres,  and 
would  create  discussion  upon  the  subject; 
and  it  would  be  far  more  beneficial  than  the 
system  of  keeping  the  operations  secret,  and 
reserving  them  as  a  test  of  efficiency.  It 
would  be  sufficient  if  they  were  published 
in  a  cheap  form,  with  a  plan  attached  to  them, 
a  month  before  the  proposed  field-day. 

It  is  now  permitted  to  each  Volunteer 
corps  to  choose  its  own  uniform  and  accoutre- 
ments, provided  gold-lace  is  not  used  upon 
them,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  county ;  and  the  Volunteer 
Regulations  recommend  that  the  clothing 
shall  be  similar  in  colour  for  each  arm  in 
the  same  county,  especially  in  the  case  of 
corps  that  are  likely  to  be  united  in  admin- 
istrative regiments,  brigades,  and  battalions. 
M.  Martin,  in  commenting  upon  this  arrange* 
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ment,  arrives  at  the  ooDcluaion  that  it  will 
probably  have  led  '  a  cTassez  grotesques  resul- 
taisJ*  We  do  not  know,  of  course,  how  the 
different  costumes* that  have  been  adopted 
would  appear  to  his  eyes ;  but  we  have  not 
ourselves  been  able  to  discover  anything  of 
the  grotesque  about  them.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  generally  of  the  most  sombre  and 
business-like  character.  We  quite  admit  the 
propriety  of  leaving  it  to  the  Volunteers  to 
suit  their  own  tastes  as  much  as  possible, 
but  we  should  be  better  pleased  if  they  ex- 
ercised those  tastes  differently.  It  is  of  less 
importance  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  a  period 
of  war  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  va- 
rious respects  if  the  Rifle  corps  were  all 
clothed  in  scarlet,  and  closely  assimilated  in 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  Engineers  and 
Artillery,  to  the  regular  troops.  They 
would  then  be  more  easily  recognised  by 
their  friends,  and  saved  from  the  danger  of 
firing  upon  one  another,  which  is  the  most 
disastrous  of  all  mistakes ;  they  would  pre- 
sent a  more  soldier-like  appearance ;  and 
they  would  not  be  distinguishable  by  their 
enen^ies,  or  even  by  M.  Martin  when  he 
comes  amongst  us,  from  regular  troops. 

The  Brighton  review  also  afforded  a  good 
practical  demonstration  of  the  facility  with 
which  troops  might  be  moved  towards  a 
threatened  point  on  the  particular  railway 
which  would  be  most  likely  to  be  required 
for  such  a  duty  in  an  actual  case  of  emerg- 
ency. On  the  morning  of  the  review  6922 
Volunteers  were  despatched  from  London 
Bridge  in  2  hours  and  41  minutes,  and  5170 
from  the  Victoria  Station  in  2  hours  and  20 
minutes,  without  difficulty.  They  were 
conveyed  in  16  trains,  each  composed  of  an 
engine  and  tender  and  22  vehicles,  and  each 
carrying  on  an  average  20  officers  and  735 
men  ;  and  they  reached  Brighton  in  an  aver- 
age of  2  hours  and  28  minutes  from  the 
time  of  starting.  The  Brighton  Company 
borrowed  ou  this  occasion  72  carriages  from 
three  neighbouring  companies,  and  79  car- 
riages also  brought  Volunteers  over  their  rail- 
way from  other  lines ;  but  they  had  to  pro- 
vide for  their  ordinary  passenger-traffic  on 
that  day,  as  well  as  for  the  Easter  Monday 
traffic  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  was  very 
considerable,  and  to  convey  upwards  of  2000 
Volunteers  along  the  south  coast  from  the 
several  stations  on  their  own  line.  Indeed, 
the  total  number  of  passengers  who  travelled 
upon  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway  on  that  day  was  132,202,  including 
Volunteers  and  the  holders  of  season  and 
return  tickets. 

The  vast  power  which  the  railways  of  this 
country  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  transport  of  troops  is  little 


known.  It  is  in  practice  limited  only  ^ 
tbe  number  of  troops  that  are  forthcoming, 
and  railway  organisation  is  highly  favour- 
able for  the  concentration  of  all  its  ener^ries 
upon  this  object  whenever  it  is  worth  while 
to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  traffic 

Connected  with  the  Brighton  Railway  sys- 
tem alone  there  are  145  locomotive  engines, 
1858  carriages  or  passenger  vehicles,  aad 
2588  waggons  and  trucks  or  merchandise  ve- 
hicles, for  working  240  miles ;  on  the  Sooth- 
Eastern  there  are  179  engines,  972  carriages^ 
and  2535  waggons,  for  286  miles ;  and  ob 
the  South- Western,  177  engines,  850   car- 
riages, and  }38d  trucks,  for  444  miles.   These 
numbers  might  be  increased  to  any  amoont, 
if  increase  were  required  at  a  day's  notice, 
by  aid  from  the  gigantic  resources  of  tiia 
more  extensive  systems  north  of  London. 
Excursion  traffic  is  more  difficult  to  manage 
in  many  respects  than  military  traffic    A 
word  from  Uie  commanding-officer  procures 
an  amount  of  order  in  the  one  case  wiiioh 
barriers  and  policemen  &il  to  do  in  the  other. 
A  hundred  thousand  men  may  at  any  time 
be  conveyed  without  fatigue  from  Liondon  to 
Brighton  in  a  single  day,  and  they  may  far- 
ther be  transported  along  the  coast  from  point 
to  point,  to  Portsmouth  and  Weymouth  oo 
the  west,  and  to  Dover  on  the  east,  without 
break  of  gauge.     They  may  also  be  brought 
from  the  north  through  London,  and  from 
the  north,  vid  Reading,  without  coming  to 
London   at  all ;  and,    indeed,  the  means  of 
communication  thus  afforded  are  of  so  much 
importance  to  successful  defenoe,  that  the 
railway  system  determines  to  a  great  extent 
in  this  country,  as  it  has  notably  done  in 
America,  the  strategic  lines  along  which  oA 
fensive  operations  must  be  carried  on,  and 
defensive    movements    ejected.     Railways 
must  become  primary  objects  of  attack  and 
defence,  and  the  seizure  of  important  jun^ 
tions,  such  as  Brighton  and  Lewee,  would 
form  part  of  any  project  of  invasion  that 
was  judiciously  conceived. 

There  is  another  question  of  transport, 
which  has  attracted  less  attention,  but  is 
also  well  deserving  of  notice.  We  have 
already  shown  the  importance  in  a  time  of 
danger  of  having  a  body  of  troops  more  or 
less  numerous,  according  to  the  locality, 
ready  to  oppose  an  attempt  at  landing  oo 
any  part  of  the  coast  at  the  sliortest  notice. 
Where  railway  communication  is  ayailable, 
it  would  of  course  be  employed,  for  moving 
to  a  distance,  or  for  following  a  hostile  fleet 
round  the  coast ;  but  the  difficulty  still  re- 
mains, of  moving  the  guns  and  stores  from 
the  railway  to  the  shore,  or  for  shorter  dis* 
tances  round  the  coast,  and  for  doing  this 
without  loss  ot^i^i^hj  means  near  at  band, 
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For  this  purpose  all  the  beasts  of  burden 
and  vehicles  of  the  neighbourhood  would, 
of  course,  be  willingly  offered,  and  many 
'would  be  speedily  used  in  a  period  of  actual 
danger ;  but  it  is  an  advantage  to  organize 
these  matters  to  some  extent  beforehand ;  and 
a  useful  step  in  this  direction  has  been  taken 
\yy  Captain  Darby  of  the  Hailsham  Volun- 
teers, a  country  gentleman  of  Sussex.  He  has 
constructed  a  chart,  showing  the  farms  in  his 
neighbourhood,  with  the  number  of  horses, 
oxen,  and  drivers  which  each  farmer  is  ready 
to  furnish ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bri|^h- 
ton  review  the  guns  of  the  Hailsham  Volun- 
teers were  brought  to  the  ground,  and 
moved  throughout  the  day,  by  carters  with 
long  whips,  who  looked  as  pleased,  sturdy, 
and^  loyal,  in  their  smock-frocks,  as  any 
other  volunteers  on  the  ground. 

There  is  a  very  general  opinion  among 
them  at  the  present  time,  when  many  are 
w^anting  new  uniforms,  that  if  further  aid  be 
not  afforded  by  the  Grovemment  their  num- 
bers will  diminish.     The  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, which  is  now  engaged  in  consider- 
ing this  and  other  subjects  connected  with 
them,  will  be  awaited  with  anxiety  ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  their  strength  has  happily 
not    yet  decreased.      Compared*  with   thQ 
advantage  of  possessing  such  an  army,  any 
extra  charge  to  the  nation  at  the  rate  of  1 Z. 
or  21,  for  each  Volunteer  per  annum  —  the 
former  being  less  than  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  a  single  iron-plated  frigate — would  be 
insignificant  ;     and    additional     assistance 
should    be    cautiously  rendered  to  them, 
more  on  their  own  account  than  from  any 
eonsideration  of  further  overburdening  the 
public  revenue  to  such  an  amount.     The 
volunteer  estimates  may  be  expected  to 
increase;     but    facilities    and   advantages 
rather  than  direct  pecuniary  aid  should  be 
afforded  to  the  difierent  corps.     The  more 
they  are  independent  and  self-supporting,  the 
more  generally  will  they  be  composed  of  men 
of  that  class  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  see 
in  their  ranks.    If  pay  were  given  to  the 
individual  members  it  would  lower  their 
tone,  and   cause  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were    established    to  depart    from    them. 
They  would  degenerate  into  local  militia, 
and    come  more  under  military  control, 
while  the  sum  to  be  shared  by  each  would 
hardly  be  worth  his  receiving.    Their  chief 
merit,  which  consists  m  the  loyal  feelings 
which  they  display,  would  be  lost  if  they 
indulged  their  patriotism  at  the  expense  of 
the  State. 

Any  pecuniary  assistance  which  it  may 
be  considered  desirable  to  extend  to  them 
(and  of  course  such  assistance  would  not  be 
dttsigned  to  supersede  voluntary  oontribu 


tions  from  those  who  are  unable  to  give 
their  personal  service)  should  be  applied 
through  a  finance  committee  in  each  corps, 
in  consultation  with  the  commanding  officer, 
and  under  Government  supervision  ;  and  it 
should  be  given  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  effective  members.  The  difft-rent 
metropolitan  and  provincial  corps  have  all 
their  own  peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
The  former  otten  want  space  for  exercise, 
the  latter  concentration  for  training.  Some 
corps  have  dpne  wonders  by  small  regular 
subscriptions  and  economical  management, 
while  others  are  in  poverty  with  ampler  re- 
sources. Aid  to  the  extent  of  about  21.  per 
annum  for  each  effective  member  is  what 
they  would  now  be  satisfied  with  ;  and  there 
is  certainly  much  force  in  the  argument  that 
the  officers  and  others,  after  converting  the 
experiment,  as  they  have  done,  into  a  great 
success,  ought  now  to  be  relieved  from  the 
heavy  expenses  which  they  have  in  many 
cases  so  loyally  incurred  on  account  of  their 
men  or  their  fellows.  At  all  events,  all  the 
further  aid  that  can  be  given,  in  assisting 
them  to  obtain  drill-sheds,  exercise  grounds, 
rifle-ranges,  and  practice-butts,  in  convenient 
situations,  will  be  well  bestowed.  Many 
corps  have  suffered  materially  from  the 
want  of  these  things  ;  they  are  expensive 
as  well  as  difficult  to  obtain,  their  value 
amounting  in  the  aggregate,  including 
those  that  have  already  been  acquired 
with  those  that  are  still  much  wanted,  to 
upwards  of  a  million  of  money  ;  and  they 
are  permanent  benefits,  which  can  hardly  he 
too  numerous,  or  too  much  diffused  through- 
out the  country.  More  particularly  should 
the  Volunteers  be  afforded  opportunities  for 
field-days,  reviews,  and  sham  fights,  as  well 
as  encampments,  on  the  coast  and  inland, 
with  a  view  to  special  training  in  the  direc- 
tions which  we  have  indicated. 

We  look  forward  to  a  further  system  of 
organization  of  this  description  as  the  next 
grand  step  to  be  taken.  We  rejoice  to  see 
the  Volunteers  and  the  fortifications  advanc- 
ing hand-in-hand,  and  shall  be  glad  to  find 
them  ultimately  linked  together  in  a  com- 
plete scheme  of  defence,  after  the  manner  of 
that  which  we  have  depicted.  We  should  then 
acquire  that  confidence  at  home  and  that 
respect  abroad  which  are  so  necessary  to 
the  increase  of  our  commercial  prosperity. 
We  should  feel  lees  that  the  vast  extent  and 
tempting  wealth  of  our  empire,  which  are 
symptoms  of  pre-eminence  in  peace,  were 
sources  of  weakness  in  war.  Our  metrop- 
olis would  not  require  permanent  works  for 
its  defence.  The  whole  island  would  become 
a  vast  fortress  secure  at  all  points.  The 
Volunteers  would  form  a  material  part  of 
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its  gnrrison.  Being  trained,  not  only  to  the 
general  duties  of  the  soldier,  but  also  to 
special  services,  and  being  intrusted  with 
individual  responsibilities,  each  man  would 
know  his  post  in  the  moment  of  danger,  and 
repair  to  it.  He  would  feel  that  he  was  as- 
sisting in  his  own  selected  way  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  that  by 
80  doing  he  was  responding  to  Nelson's 
noble  signal,  which  can  never  be  too  often 
quoted  or  too  extensively  applied,  —  Eng- 
land  EXPECTS  BVERT  MAN   TO   DO   HIS   DUTY. 


Art.  V.  —  English  Poetry  from  Dryden  to 
Cowper, 

In  a  recent  paper  attention  was  called  to 
some  of  the  features  by  which  English  po- 
etry, from  Chaucer  to  Milton,  is  contrasted 
with  that  of  our  own  age.  We  then  dwelt 
mainly  on  the  peculiarities  exhibited  by  the 
early  Art,  its  limitations  and  its  excellences 
without  much  inquiry  why  these  things 
were  so.  It  is  our  wish  here  to  notice 
certain  further  aspects  of  the  same  inter- 
esting subject,  in  which  the  political  and  so- 
cial circumstances  of  the  country  during  the 
century  and  half  following  1660  will  be 
found  to  hold  a  leading  position  as  causes 
operative  on  the  career  of  the  English 
Muses.  Fur  Poetry,  under  her  own  pe- 
culiar laws,  is,  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
pursuit  of  man,  the  direct  reflection  of  the 
spirit  of  every  age  as  it  passes.  The  mir- 
ror she  holds  up  is  not  so  much  to  Nature 
at  large  as  to  Human  Nature.  The  poet  is 
indeed  the  child  of  his  century,  even  when 
in  the  fine  figure  of  Schiller,  he  returns 
from  bis  education  under  a  Grecian  sky  to 
teach  and  to  purify  it.  His  Art  not  only  gives 
back  the  form  and  pressure  to  the  body  of 
the  time,  but  is  itself  the  impersonation  of 
its  most  advanced  thought,  the  efflorescence 
of  its  finest  spirit. 

In  our  brief  notice  of  the  writers  under 
Edward  III.  and  Elizabeth  it  was  considered 
sufficient  to  indicate  this  identity  between 
the  national  and  the  poetic  life.  Every  one 
feels  instinctively  that  the  spirit  shown  in 
the  campaigns  which  conquered  half  France 
in  one  reign,  and  founded  the  settlements 
which  were  to  conquer  more  than  half 
America  in  the  other — the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated Wickliffe  and  Bacon — appeared  also 
in  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  Sidney  and  Sliakes- 
peare.  There  is  a  congruity  pleasing  to  the 
imagination  between  the  splendid  poetry 
produced  under  Elizabeth  and  her  suocessors 


and  the  struggles  and  vigour  of  their  ttmes. 
Poetiy  is  here  much  indebted    to  history, 
which  by  successive  advances  has  revealed 
to  us  the  inner  worth  and  meaning  of  that 
period.     Queen  Elizabeth,  indeed,  has  al- 
ways retained  a  popularity  little  likely  (we 
think)  to  be  shaken  by  any  attacks  of  so^^ 
cal  investigation ;  but  the  Cooimonwealtk 
had  been  too  severely  judged,  and  the  reallj 
heroic  qualities   then  displayed    by  many 
have  been  tardily  recognised.    There  would 
almost  seem  to  be  a  species  of  law  by  whidi 
the  latest  past  phase  in  national  thought  and 
manners,  like  the  latest  past  fashion,  becomes 
especially  distasteful  in  its  turn  :  nor  shall 
we  escape  this  fate.    Thus  Engli;sh  poetry, 
to  Johnson,  almost  began  with    Dryden: 
whilst  in   the  criticism  now  popular,  tiie 
stream  seems  almost  stayed  afier  Dryden. 
We  think  that  this  reaction  against  the  times 
just  gone  by,  with  which  every  one  is  fk- 
miliar,  has  accomplished  its  purpose ;  that 
it  is  time  to  consider  the  eighteenth  centory 
in  a  more  historical  spirit,  asking  how  dt 
the  poetical  taste  then  prevalent  was  the  ne- 
cessary result  of  other  and  wider  caases, 
and  how  far  it  performed  a  useful  part  in 
advancing  the  national  mind.     The  law  of 
antipathy  above  noticed  appears  to  us  to 
have  done  injustice  to  the  post-Reatoration 
literature  (which  for  convenience  we  will 
define  as  that  from  1660  to  1720),  and  to 
that  which  followed  to  1800;  the  aims,  tbe 
spirit,  and  the  circumstances  influencing  the 
writers  have  been,  in  consequence,  misstated 
or  neglected.    It  is  proposed  here  —  I.  To 
examine  the  real  causes  of  the  change  inaa- 
gurated  by  Dryden,  its  objects,  and  its  de- 
velopment to  tbe  time  of  Pope,  notidii^ 
briefly  what  share  French  literature  and 
ancient  models  exercised  over  England ;  IL 
To  trace  the  course  of  the  modern  school 
through  the  different  lines   into  which  it 
diverges  under  George  I.,  and  to  point  out 
the  (£ief  links  that  unite  the  style  of  tbia 
century  with  its  predecessor.     We  believe 
it  may  be  proved  that  the  aim  of  the  first 
writers  of  the  modern  school  was  to  give 
to  poetry  greater  clearness,  condensation,  and 
straightforwardness  of  style,  while  exteud- 
ing  its  range  to  new  fields ;  and  tliat  this 
was  done,  not  under  direct  foreign  influeoco, 
but  in  obedience  to  a  general  movement  in 
European  thought    In  our  later  pages  it 
will  be  shown  how  this  critical  spirit  opened 
the  way  for  bold  and  varied  experiments  in 
poetry;  how  a  peculiarly  high  and  manly 
tone  accompanied  these  attempts ;  how,  afler 
a  transitional  period, -when  new  and  old 
were  unconsciously  and  not  always  happily 
blended,  poetry  burst  forth  in  the  more 
splendid  and  complete  achievements  of  our 
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own  age.    It  may  be  seen  that  the  coarse  of 
literature  is  here  treated  as  necessary  and 
natara],  personified,  indeed,  in  individuals, 
yet  in  the  main  holdimir  on  in  an  irresistible 
current ;  sometimes  fed  only  by  its  own  re- 
sources, sometimes  widened  or  discoloured 
by    external   influences;   sometimes,   as  it 
were,  returning  to   renew  itself  from   the 
fountains  of  its  youth.     And  it  may  be  a 
lesson  of  high  value  if  the  reader  derives 
from  the  survey  a  conviction  of  that  great 
truth  of  human  progress,  so  long  since  an- 
ticipated by  the  imperial-souled  historian  of 
the  CsBsars — that  ^  there  is  a  kind  of  circle 
m  things,  through  which,  like  the  revolution 
of  the  seasons,  the  minds  and  thoughts  of 
men  pass ;'  that  there  is  no  final  pause,  or 
canon  of  the  perfect  and  the  complete  in 
Art;  that  hence  moderation  in  judgment  is 
the  only  safe  and  wise  attitude  for  a  crea- 
ture whose  intellect  seems  to  move,  onwards 
and  with  increasing  purpose  indeed,  yet  ever 
through  the  spiral  orbit  of  successive  reac- 
tions.* 

L  It  was,  we  believe,  through  the  poet 
Southey — a  man  of  whom  it  may  be  now 
not  improper  to  say  that  he  never  did  full 
justice  to  any  one  of  his  many  remarkable 
gifts — that  the  criticism  arose  which  speaks 
of  *'  the  French  school'  in  English  literature. 
This  appears  to  us  an  ill  chosen  and  mislead- 
ing phnise.  The  epithet  so  far  represents 
the  truth  that  Charles  II.  had  lived  in  France, 
that  he  received  pay  from  Lewis,  and  im- 
ported to  Whitehall  a  very  English  imita- 
tion  of  Versailles ;  that  several  of  the  court- 
ier-writers of  the  time  had  resided  or  travel- 
led in  France ;  and  that  French  prose  and 
poetry,  then  beginning  their  course,  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  less  serious  portion  of 
the  literary  men  of  England.  But  when 
we  turn  to  our  literature  itself,  few  and  far 
between  are  the  direct  proofs  of  this  foreign 
influence.  Dryden  was  undoubtedly  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  new  style :  but,  except 
in  some  of  his  long-forgotten  plays,  in  what 
sense  can  the  author  of  the  *  Hind  and  Pan- 
ther,' of  ^Absalom  and  Achitophel,'  the  ver- 
sifier of  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio,  the  trans- 
lator of  Virgil,  Juvenal,  and  Plutarch,  be 


*  We  have  beard  that,  duriog  the  last  years  of  a 
life  spent  Id  noble  studie^  Mr.  Hallam  employed 
himaelf  in  coUectiDg  materials  for  a  History  of  Pub- 
lie  Opinion  during  the  Eighteenth  Century.  It  is 
much  to  be  desii^  that,  if  any  portion  of  this  was 
(as  we  believe)  commiued  to  paper,  it  might  be  given 
to  the  world— to  ihose^  we  should  rather  say,  who 
are  auffi-iently  above  the  world's  partialiiiea  and 
partisanabips  to  value  *  the  one  weight  and  the  one 
measure,*  the  Just  Judgment  and  bigh-hearted  pa- 
triotism by  which,  even  more  than  by  bis  vast  know- 
ledge and  insight,  that  emment  KngUsbman  was 
diBtisguiahed.j 


called  a  follower  of  the  French  school? 
Pass  on  from  the  first  of  the  modem  style 
to  the  latest  of  the  post-Restoration  poets. 
Can  any  "writer  be  more  characteristically 
English  than  Prior,  whether  in  *Alma,'  oii 
in  '  Solomon"? — than  Pope  in  the  *  Essays^ 
or  the  *  Satires'  1  The  fact  is,  that  the  only 
two  French  poets  who  appear  distinctly  in 
an  English  reflection  were  neither  of  them 
men  whose  works  were  capable  of  any  far- 
reaching  influence.  Long  before  the  Restora- 
tion we  have  the  brief  popularity  which  at- 
tended Sylvester's  translation  from  Du 
Bartas ;  long  after  it  the  vague  hints  which 
Pope  took  from  Boileau  in  his  boyish  'Es- 
say on  Criticism.'  A  few  short  songs  and 
epigrams,  translated  from  the  fashionable 
versifiers  after  Malherbe,  occupy  the  in- 
terval. If,  indeed,  those  who  have  familiarr 
ised  us  with  the  idea  of  a  '  French  school ' 
had  examined  the  contemporary  literature 
of  France,  they  would  at  once  have  seen 
that  this  influence  was  imaginary.  For  the 
truth  is,  that  France,  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  distracted 
by  civil  war  and  engaged  in  that  downward 
process  which  at  the  close  threatened  to 
leave  nothing  in  that  noble  country  between 
the  huts  in  which  the  peasantry  starved  and 
the  palaces  where  the  Great  King  was  adored 
with  almost  Oriental  adulation.  Hence, 
after  the  cold  polish  of  Malherbe,  a  long  in- 
terval occurs  until  non-dramatic  poetry  was 
revived,  by  curious  contrast,  in  the  classi- 
calism  of  Boileau  and  the  naivete  of  La 
Fontaine — writers  who  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  more  affected  England  than  England 
them.  Nor  even  in  the  drama  is  the  con- 
nexion much  closer.  What  likeness  lies  be- 
tween the  charming  delicacy  of  Racine,  and 
the  rampant  coarseness,  the  Spanish  exube- 
rance, of  Dryden?  between  the  fine  spirit,  the 
high  poetic  tone,  the  deep  and  subtle  cha- 
racterization of  Moliere,  and  the  clever  cari- 
catures of  debauched  courtiers  and  conn- 
trypeople  in  Congreve  and  Wycherley  1 
When  our  dramatists  exhibited  excellence, 
it  was  not  as  children  of  Spain  or  France, 
but  as  countrymen  of  Marlowe  and  Fletch- 
er ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  their 
faults  were  not  less  native. 

Some  theories  on  Poetry  —  in  fact,  the 
first  crude  attempts  at  criticism  —  were  the 
only  distinct  post-Restoration  loan  frt>m 
France.  French  writers,  now  as  forge  »tten 
as  Rymer,  who  formed  his  treatise  on  them, 
had  introduced  that  pseudo-classical  spirit 
which  took  the  laws  for  verse  (two  thousand 
years  after  Aristotle)  from  the  mistranslated 
and  fragmentary  treatise  in  which  that  great 
critic  had  imperfectly  put  together,  not  an 
I  Art  of  Poetry,  but  a  few  interesting  deduo- 
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tions  from  the  Drama  of  his  own  age.  Even 
the  views  thus  formed,  we  find,  firom  the 
curious  notes  preserved  by  Garrick,*  were 
disputed  by  Dryden,  with  arguments  that 
do  more  credit  to  his  national  feeling  than 
CO  his  taste  or  knowledge ;  nor,  except  *  Gato,' 
was  any  play  we  know  of  constructed  after 
the  French  rules. 

We  think  then  that  the  epithet  *  French 
School '  is  as  little  applicable  to  our  poetry 
from  Dryden  to  Pope  as  the  title  '  Aujiustan 
Age '  to  Addison's  contemporaries.  Yet  the 
name  marks  a  change  of  style  so  deep  as  to 
appear,  if  typical  writers  like  Spenser  and 
Pope  are  compared,  almost  generic.  Even 
if  we  take  poets  at  less  distant  intervals,  the 
difference  in  manner  between  Herrick  and 
Sedley  (contemporaries  during  nearly  half 
their  lifetime  f )  is  like  the  difference  which 
we  often  perceive  in  our  Museums,  between 
the  fossils  of  two  contiguous  strata.  Yet, 
unlike  as  they  may  seem,  to  the  geologist's 
eye  they  are  closely  related  by  links  lying 
perhaps  in  other  regions,  or  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  physical  causes  which  induced 
consecutive  formations.  Turning  from  the 
superficial  agencies  which  strike  a  first 
sight  —  what  are  the  large  underlying  laws 
which  governed  this  progress  in  poetry  ? — 
laws  in  which  we  shall  find  the  true  history 
of  changes  not  less  interesting  and  impor- 
tant than  the  transition  from  the  Mollusc  to 
the  Vertebrate.  There  is  a  real  resem- 
blance—  one  even  closer  than  has  been  im- 
agined —  between  our  post-Restoration  po- 
etry and  that  of  France.  But  the  ground  of 
this  resemblance  lies  in  the  whole  tone  of 
mind  that  the  process  of  centuries  was  then 
creating  throuji»hout  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope which  enjoyed  any  mental  freedom. 
The  sixteenth  century  witnessed  the  out- 
break against  the  intellectual  and  moral  sys- 
tem of  the  middle  ages.  The  seventeenth 
was  that  in  which  the  new  opinions  gained 
stability  and  a  fixed  sphere  in  politics;  and 
having  accomplished  this  —  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  the  civil  disturbances  in  France 
and  England,  and  the  extinction  of  Spanisli 
j)ower  in  the  Netherlands  —  the  same  spirit 
of  bold  Doubt  and  Inquiry  advanced  into 
remoter  regions  of  thought,  and  transformed 
itself  into  new  influences.  Within  this  cen- 
tury—  to  sketch  in  the  fewest  lines  a  revo- 
lution which  has  never  yet  been  drawn  in 
completeness — we  find  Astronomy  revealed 
by  Galileo,  Descartes,  and  Newton ;  Anato- 
my by  Harvey;  Hydrostatics  by  Boyle; 
Mathematics    by    Napier,  Kepler,  Briggs, 

*  Printed  at  the  end  of  Johnson's  'L  fe  of  Dryden,' 
in  Cbalmers's  Poets. 
\  Herriok,  X5W-16T4{  fiddly,  1689.1101. 


Descartes,  and  oUiers;  the   beginnings  of 
Botany  and  Geology  under  Tournefort,  Rsjf 
and  Burnet ;  the  first  systematic  recognidoo 
of  science  by  the  foundation  of  the  Academy 
of  France  and  the  Royal  Society  of  "England. 
None  of  these  noble  pursuits  can  be  with, 
out  an  influence  on  literature;  but  in  lite- 
rature  itself  we  find  the  rame  spirit  —  rep- 
resented  in  philosophy  by  Baoon,   Pasod^ 
Malebranohe,  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Hobbes, 
and  Locke;  in  lan((uage  and  scholarship  by 
Selden,  Pooocke,  Grotius,  Voss,  Gronoviua, 
and  Bentley :  nor  should  it  be  overlooked 
that  to  this  century  belong  at  once  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Casuists  and  of  Bayle  —  mca 
who,  starting  from   the  opposite  pK)ints  of 
Credulity  and  of  Scepticism,  ended  in  the 
same  attempt  to  reduce  under  system  the 
*  obstinate  questionings'  to  which  the  mind 
of  man  could  no  longer  find  in  authority  and 
tradition    satisfactory  answers.     We  baTd 
not  here  space  to  exemplify  in  detail  the 
tangible   influence  exercised  by  this  move- 
ment over   Poetry,   although    the     special 
traces,  in  the  form  of  agreement  or  antago- 
nism, are  clearly  written  on  the  works  of 
Cowley,  Dryden,  Butler,  Roscommon,  Prior, 
Swift,  Addison,  Pope,  and  almost  every  ver- 
sifier of  the  age.     What  we  would  point  ont 
is,  the  common  bond  that  united  these  writ 
ers  with  the  many  modes  of  knowledge  tn 
which  new  avenues  were  then  opened.     This 
may  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  the  Spirit 
of  Criticism.     A   truly  noble  confidence  io 
the  powers  man  has  received  from  his  Ores- 
tor  led  the  serious  m^  of  the  time  to  doubt, 
not  only  the  results,  but  the  methods  fol- 
lowed by  their  predecessors  in  pursuit  oi 
Truth  —  to  define  more  dearly  what  fields 
x>f  inquiry  are  free  to  man,  and  to  recognise 
that  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  if  anywhere, 
were  in  regions  very  far  distant,  —  to  in- 
quire, analyse,  and  define.     How  this  high- 
hearted spirit,  which  had  already  produ^ 
in  France  such  brilliant  and  enduring  efieots, 
was  there  repressed,  is  matter  of  history : 
it  is  one  of  the  few  triumphs  of  the  unletter- 
ed and   vicious  king  sumamed   the  Great 
by  cruel  irony.     But  we   need  not  pursue 
the  subject,  except  in  reference  to  our  own 
country.     For,  this  tone  of  thought  once 
fully  Uken  up,  England,  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  seemed 
strangely  to  resume  her  isolation,  and  work 
out  her   problems  for  herself     The  seas, 
bridged  for  a  time,  closed  round  her  agdot 
and  the  course  of  our  poetry  was  directed 
almost  entirely  by  internal  influences,  until 
Scott  and  Coleridge,  looking  abroad  with 
the  insight  of  genius,  rediscovered  the  Euro- 
pean Muses  for  as  in  Schiller  and  Goethe. 
Let  us  now  examine  how  the  predomi- 
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anoe  of  this  oritioal  spirit  Deoessitated  the 
reat  change  from  the  ancient  to  the  modem 
tyle.     It  was  the  glory  of  our  Elizabethan 
K>ets  that  they  clothed  in  Terse  not  only  the 
ims  and*  passions  of  their  own  time,  but 
he  main  poetical  traditions  of  the  middle 
igei,  over   which   they  were  able  to  cast 
>aek  one  last  glance  as  the  world  swept  on 
ind  quitted  that  stage  for  ever.     It  was,  as 
ve  have  seen,  their  defect  that,  living  in  an 
nexperienoed   age,  they  were  not  only  un- 
tble  to  discover  in  all  cases  the  fit  form  and 
ityle  for  each  subject,  but  that —  hampered 
Dy   models   not  fully  understood,  and  led 
iway  by  false  foreign  lights  and  the  desire 
Lo  display   ingenuity  and    learning  —  they 
fell  into  the  graver  faults  of  conceit  in  ex- 
pression and  cy rice  of  thought ;  that  they 
were  unable  fully  to  break  in  the  language 
to  poetry,  and  are  hence  full  of  obscurity ; 
lastly,  that  their  own  prodigal  power  led 
them  to  neglect  that  fine  finish  and   perfec- 
tion of  work   which,   like    the  polish    on 
marble,  at  once  sets  off  and  gives  duration 
to  Art.     The  recapitulation  of  these  peculi- 
arities supplies  the  key  to  the  reaction  which 
occupied  their   successors.     To  give  olear- 
aess  to  language  and  plainness  to  thought ; 
to  insist  on  the  vast  importance  of  Form 
and  of  Finish ;  to  bring  down   poetry,  as 
Socrates  was  said  to  have  attempted  for  phi- 
losophy, from    heaven  to  earth;   to  make 
her  capable  of  representing  not  only  com- 
mon life,  but   the   interests  of  the  day   in 
science,   and    speculation,  and   politics;  to 
try  what  moderation  and   subdued   colour 
might  do  for   this  art,  as  the  former  age 
what  could    be   effected    by   glow   and   by 
enthusiasm:    this   was    their  vocation,     it 
would  be  impossible,  we  think,  to  deny  the 
lofty  purpose  of  this  aim,  or  to  overrate  its 
usefulness.     So  far  from  being  against  the 
spirit  of  poetry,  the  qualities  which   they 
sought  to  introduce  had  distinguished  almost 
all  great  writers.     Who  holds  the  mirror  to 
the  Whole  life  of  man  with  more  constancy 
^  Homer  1  —  who  more  lucidly  clear  than 
Sophocles  %  —  who,  to  judge  '  from  ancient 
accounts,  combined  so  much  genius  with  so 
much  reflection  of  the  manners  of  the  day 
*s  Archiloohus?  —  who   nnited  grace  with 
satire  so  skilfully  as  Aristophanes,  speaking 
^r  himself  in  productions  happily  exunt? — 
^or,  to  quit  that'  gifted  race  whose  works, 

—  be  they  what  tliey  may, 
Are  yet  the  foaotaio-Iight  of  all  oor  day. 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing, — 

jfo  later  poets,  Catullus,  Horace,  and  Dante, 
laii  to  present  the  same  qualities.  Yet 
***«se  characteristics  are  on  the  whole  ab- 
•**t  from  our  non-dramatic  Elizabethan 
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verse.  Their  sucoesaprs  had  thus  full  eeope 
for  the  revolution  they  effected ;  nor  were 
they  unconscious  of  their  purpose.  'Con- 
ceit is  to  nature,'  says  Pope,  in  an  early 
letter, '  what  paint  is  to  beauty.  There  is 
a  certain  majesty  in  simplicity  which  is  far 
above  all  the  quaintness  of  wit.'  No  one 
will  assert  that  this  great  poet  wa^  eminent 
in  the  best  simplicity  ;  but  from  faults  of 
obscurity  and  conceit,  from  affectation  in 
thought,  and  from  trick  and  play  on  words, 
he  and  the  writers  of  his  time  are  not  only 
free  themselves,  but  (whilst  their  influence 
lasted)  freed  our  literature.  Compare  the 
!<tyle  of  Dryden,  the  leader  in  this  change, 
in  his  youthful'  Annus  Mirabilis'  and  in  his 
^  Fables.'  Or  take  Cowley's  compliment  to 
a  gill  — 

Oan  gold,  alas  I  with  thee  compare  T 

The  sun  that  makes  it 's  not  so  fair ; 
The  son,  which  can  nor  make  nor  ever  see 

A  thing  so  beaotifol  as  thee, 

In  all  the  joameys  he  does  pass, 
Though  the  sea  ser?ed  him  for  a  looking-glass  1 

It  may  be  safely  said,  we  believe,  that 
verses  in  this  artificial  style  would  have 
gained  little  honour  afler  1660,  and  fifty 
years  later  would  have  been  an  impossibility . 
Close  and  clear  reasoning  in  verse,  again,  if 
not  first  brought  into  our  poetry  by  Dryden, 
was,  in  his  hands,  carried  to  a  perfection 
rarely  since  equalled.  Da  vies' '  Immortality 
of  the  Soul '  has  been  by  partial  critics  reck- ' 
oned  amongst  the  Elizabethan  glories ;  yet 
a  comparison  will  hardly  leave  room  to 
doubt  that  his  style  is  diffuse,  prosaic,  and 
inferior  in  the  proper  qualities  of  didactic 
verse  t^Pope  or  Dryden.  From  thoughts 
of  heaven,  he  says — 

the  better  soaLs  do  oft  despise 
The  body's  death,  and  do  it  oft  desire ; 
For  when  on  groaod  the  hardened  balance  lies, 
The  empty  part  is  lifted  up  the  higher. 

Bat  if  the  body's  death  the  sool  should  kill, 
The  death  mast  needs  against  her  nature  be ; 

And  were  it  so,  all  soola  would  fly  it  still, 
For  Nature  hates  and  sbaas  her  cootrary. 

Doubtless  all  souls  have  a  serviviog  thought ; 

Therefore  of  death  we  tbiok  with  qaiet  mind  ; 
Bat  if  we  think  of  being  turo'd  ti  noufbt, 

A  trembliog  horror  in  our  aoals  we  lad. 

Compare  with  this  some  lines,  once  well 
known,  and  deserving  always  to  be  so, — 

Hope  hambly,  then ;  with  tremblmg  pioioos'  soar ; 
Wait  the  great  teacher,  Death,  and  Qod  adore. 
What  fature  bliss,  he  gives  not  thee  to  know, 
Bat  give-*  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
Hope  sprioRS  eternal  in  the  human  breast ; 
Man  never  Is,  bat  always  To  be  blest : 
The  soqI,  noeaey  and  ooofined  from  home,  j 

BesU  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  oome.    lOOQLC 
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Lo  tbe  ipoor  Indian !  wbote  aDtotor'd  mind 
Seea  God  m  clouds,  or  bears  him  in  the  wind ; 
His  seal  prond  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  Solar  Walk,  or  Milky  Way  : 
Yet  simple  Nature  to  bis  hope  has  given. 
Behind  the  clond-topp'd  bill,  an  humbler  heaven ; 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embraced, 
Some  happier  isfand  in  the  watery  wadte. 
To  be,  contents  his  natnral  desire ; 
He  asks  do  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire, 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

And  if  the  reader  now  oalls  to  mind  the 
pasaage  in  which  the  love  of  life*  is  dwelt  on 
in  Gxay's  '  Elegy,'  he  will  see  how  vast  a 
gain  it  has  been  to  our  poetry  to  pass 
through  the  critical  process,  to  be  compelled 
to  think  clearly  and  briefly,  to  finish  accu- 
rately, to  take  up  into  itself,  in  a  word,  the 
best  elements  of  prose.  Let  imagination 
and  fimcy  have  their  due  honours ;  but  beau 
comm$  la  pnose  will  always  be  the  last  aiid 
highest  praise  of  the  best  poetry.  Except- 
ing the  two  Oft  three  greatest  men,  neither 
the  Elizabethan  age,  nor  that  which  followed, 
combined  all  the  essential  qualities  of  this 
art.  But  the  faults  and  the  merits  of  each 
are  set  against  the  other,  and  a  more  com- 
plete form  of  poetry  was  only  rendered 
posaibie  by  the  transit  through  these  suc- 
Qessive  reactionary  stages. 

As  an  essential  aid  in  the  process  by 
which  books  are  fitted  to  train  and  to  re- 
present the  national  character,  this  move 
ment  in  the  form  or  technical  manner  of 
verse  can  hardly  be  overrated.  But  form 
and  contents  are  inseparable  in  art,  and  the 
.  change  in  regard  to  subject  and  mode  of 
thought  is  not  less  marked  in  the  Jlost-Re- 
storation  development.  It  was  a  necessary 
condition  of  pi'ogress  that  poetry  should  not 
only  introduce  the  critical  spirit  into  the 
style  and  structure  of  verse,  but  into  the 
matter  treated.  Much  of  what  has  been 
condemned  as  levity  or  even  as  irreligion 
by  critics  who  overlooked  the  general  cir- 
cumstances of  that  age  was  simply  the  ran- 
dom effort  of  an  inquiring  spirit  not  yet 
trained  by  experience,  but  constrained  to  a 
just  protest  against  that  fainthearted  and 
sentimental  antiquarian  ism  of  which  we  find 
traces  in  Herrick,  Herbert,  Donne,  Cra- 
shaw,  taid  other  writers  of  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Here,  as  on  most 
other  points  of  advance,  we  find  Dryden 
taking  the  lead  which  was  natural  to  his 
powerful  and  fertile  mind,  although  here,  it 
must  be  owned  also,  he  seems  rather  to 
give  the  literary  judgments  of  a  ready-wit- 
ted gentleman  than  to  show  the  firm  grasp 
of  science  or  theology  which  we  find  in  Lu- 
cretius  find  Dante.  Examples  are  contained 
in  his  Epiaties  to  Dr.  Charleton  and  Lord 


Roscommon.  Cowley's  noble  addrew  ts 
Frauds  Bacon  will  be  knowm  to  many  rf 
our  readers.  It  should  be  conopaied  wrti 
Milton's  half-unwilimg  reoc^itioB  oi  Gaii^ 
leo's  astronomy  and  with  Butler'a  satire 
against  the  Royal  Society,  petulant  and 
petty,  as  a  proof  how  deciavely  Sctewe 
had  now  begun  to  pass  into  Song*  Anam^ 
furth^  specimens  more  or  less  philoeophial 
and  critical  we  may  name  Koscommoo'f 

*  Essay  on   Translated  Verse,'    Pomfrei's 

*  Reason,'  Pamell's  *  Hermit,'  Addi^otfi 
'  Account  of  the  Poets,'  Sheflield's  *  Lines 
on  Hobbes,'  and  Prior's  '  Alma ;'  undl  ike 
sdiool  of  Dryden  is  worthily  closed  hf 
Pope  in^diose  striking  *  Essays,'  for  the  coo- 
trad  ioticms  and  semi-sophistries  of  wbiditlis 
amazing  difiMties  of  the  qpbject  sboi^  be 
rather  held  acconntable  than  the  poet.  Ate* 
this  time  other  general  changes,  to  be  noticed 
in  their  order,  merged  this  style  in  that  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  the  Didactic  style  of  the 
last  century,  or  in  the  Fables  whick  from 
1700  onwards  were  for  sixty  or  seventy 
years  a  &shionable  element  in  poetry. 

We  are  necessarily  unable  to  toach  on 
more  than  a  few  of  the  points  in  which  ihk 
resolate  effort  to  make  poetry  tiie  clear  ex- 
ponent of  the  leading  thoughts  of  the  day 
was  exhibited.  But  the  attempt  in  other 
directions  is  equally  marked  —  we  should 
rather  say,  the  spirit  of  the  age  forced  itself 
equally  on  verse — in  soch  writings  as  Dry- 
den's  clever  *  Art  of  Poetry ;'  in  the  politi- 
cal satires  where  he  is  easily  supreme ;  in 
the  social  satires  by  which  Pope  placed  him- 
self at  least  on  a  level  with  his  master ;  m 
the  more  strictly  Whig  and  Tory  poems  of 
Tickell,  Swift,  and  Defoe;  in  the  uaefdi  if 
not  eminently  snocessful  translations  whkh 
from  the  days  of  the  *  Virgil '  gradually  sop- 
plied  uneducated  readers  with  some  know- 
ledge o£old  unattainable  exoell^ice.  Why 
so  much  of  the  poetry  here  glanced  at  is 
known  only  to  those  who  have  reoc^ntsed 
that  acquaintance  with  the  wkok  poetry  of 
England  is  essential  to  the  fair  training  of 
an  English  mind,  we  shall  presently  nocioe; 
here,  as  final  proof  how  mudi  we  owe  ts 
our  own  underestimated  Restoration  School, 
we  will  point  out  the  fete  of  poetry  amongst 
a  nation  not  less  naturally  gifled  than  our 
own  both  with  the  true  g^iius  of  song  and 
the  true  genius  of  progress,  but  in  which  ^ 
critical  spirit  underwent  a  too  successful  re- 
pression. 

For  in  Italy,  as  in  England,  poetry,  hav- 
ing in  the  Middle  Ages  given  birth  to  a  fev 
works  of  high  excellence,  had  lain  dormam 
till  the  movement  of  the  16th  century. 
What  the  Elizabethan  writers  were  to  «, 
Ariosto  and  Tasso  were  then  to  the  Soi^ 
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— indeed  far  more,  for  their  fkme  was  Eu- 
ropean, the  fiime  of  oor  poets  cr>nfined  to  an 
island  separated  from  Europe  bj  the  politi- 
cal resulte  of  the  Reformation,     But  whilst 
with  us  Foetry  went  rejoicing  on  her  way, 
reflecting  accurately  the  growth  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  as  we  pass  from  Shake- 
speare through  Milton  to  Dryden  and  Pope, 
and  determined  at  all  risks  not  to  quit  hold 
of  the  world  as  it  was,  Poetry  in  Italy  suf- 
fered the  blight  which,  from  dsiuses  lying  far 
back  in  her  history,  so  soon  oyerspread  the 
land  and  rained   the  fair  promise  of  the 
Cinque  Cento,     Fatal  influences,  of  which 
the  treatment  of  Galileo  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant example,  triumphed  over  the  free 
growth   of  the  human  muid  on  that  soil 
where,  as  the  first  of  its  truly  modem  poets 
said,  '  the  plant  Man  grows  so  vigorously ;' 
spiritual  and  temporal  tyranny  did  their  ut- 
most to  repress  thought  in  every  sphere. 
Any  activity  of  intellect  that  survived,  pe- 
trified and  wasted  itself  in  a  strange  imag- 
inative pedantry.      We  have  already  de- 
scribed the  poetry  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto  as 
essentially   retrospective;    their  successors, 
litde  read  and  not  des^ving  many  readers, 
soon  lost  all  hold  on  the  mind  of  Italy  and 
of  Europe  by  reflecting  only  the  learned 
trifling  of  the  academy  or  the  cloister.  Their 
names  are  synonymous  with  £ilse  taste,  and 
weakness  of  thought,  and  classioil  study  mis- 
applied.    The  titles  of  the  chief  works  of 
Marini,  the  popular  poet  of  the  day,  are 
significant  of  that  disastrous  period  of  Ital- 
ian reaction — the  'Adonb'  and  the  'Slaugh- 
ter of  the  Innocents.'    Even  these  names 
will  be  unfamiliar  to  many  readers;   the 
luunes  of  sncceediog  poems  are  practically 
unknown  until  that  long  sleep  under  the 
bigot  and  the  despot  was  broken  by  the 
passionate  music  of  Filicaja,  by  the  harsh 
trumpet-call  of  Alfieri.    E  poi  .  .  .  . 

Why  is  it  then — ^to  return  home — that  a 
tone  of  censure  is  commonly,  and  on  the 
whole  with  considerable  justice,  applied  to 
the  poets,  who  were  not  only  called  imperi- 
ously by  events  to  perform  a  certain  work, 
but  performed  it  with  so  much  anility  1  The 
present  distaste  for  these  writers  arises  in 
part,  undoubtedly,  from  mere  prejudice,  ig- 
norance, and  reaction.  But  still  we  are 
compelled  to  ask,  why  is  Hallam's  sentence 
true,  that  the  reign  of  William  III.,  the  cen- 
tral period  of  the  school,  Dryden  excepted, 
*^  *  our  nadir  in  works  of  i  magination'  ]  We 
tliink  the  main  reason  is  involved  in  the 
uature  of  the  very  work  then  undertaken. 
To  bring  literature  under  the  critical  spirit 
^as  essential,  if  it  was  to  march  evenly  with 
^  advance  of  thought.  There  is,  however, 
*  sense  hi  which  criticism  and  inquiry,  al- 


though the  necessary  prehides  to  growth, 
are  themselves  rather  destructive  or  sta- 
tionary than  creative.  But  we  feel  above 
all  things  that  creation  is  the  proper  sphere 
of  Art.  Again,  although  poetry,  when  neg- 
lected as  Art,  runs  alnxost  always  into  dif- 
fuseness  and  extravagance,  yet  the  conscious 
study  of  technical  points,  the  reference  to 
Art  as  such,  have  ofcen  a  disheartening  and 
chilling  efl*eot.  We  wish  for  results,  not 
means  -—  forgetting  that  consideratioa  of 
means  is  at  time3  essential  to  the  result  de- 
sired. -Many  must  have  felt  this  even  in 
the  case  of  one  who  combined  judgment  and 
creativeness  in  so  high  a  degree  as  Goethe. 
Milton  defined  poetry  as  '  simple,  sensuous, 
and  passionate.'  Of  these  elements,  it  was 
simplicity  alone  (taken  in  a  wide  sense,  as 
implying  the  pursuit  of  Truth  besides  clear- 
ness of  expression)  which  the  post-Restora- 
tion writers  aimed  at  It  is,  however,  in- 
disputable that  natural  description,  and  the 
predominance  of  individual  feeling  (sensu- 
ousness^,  and  most  of  all  th,e  passions  them- 
selves, rorm  the  great  bulk  of  what  the  world 
always  looks  for  in  song.  It  would  not  be 
just  to  our  writers  to  say  that  they  entirely 
suppressed  these  elements  in  &vour  of  those 
which  connect  poetry  with  thought  and  in- 
quiry. But,  finding  in  the  latter  their  chief 
work  and  interest,  tbey  were  led  to  separate 
the  imaginative  provinces  too  decisively  from 
the  rest.  They  isolated,  as  we  see  in  their 
works,  the  ode,  or  song,  or  ballad ;  and  in 
part,  by  consequence  of  this  separation,  they 
met  with  no  very  eminent  success  in  these 
more  strictly  poetical  regions.  It  is,  how- 
ever, easy  to  understand  why  Dry  den's 
'Alexander's  Feast'  was  once  held  *  the 
finest  ode  in  the  language.'  If  compared' 
with  Spenser's  *  Epithalamion '  or  Milton's 
'  Nativity,'  it  has  a  condensation,  a  direct- 
ness, a  clearness  in  form,  a  straightforward 
power  of  phrase,  and  dramatic  character, 
which  not  only  made  it  a  real  advance,  but,, 
united  with  its  vigour  and  resonance,  con- 
cealed its  deficiencies  in  imaginative  force, 
grace,  and  truth  of  passion.  *  Let  the  reader 
take  the  poems  just  named,  with  Collins" 
*  Passions,^  Gray^s  *  Bard,'  Shelley's  «  Ode 
to  Liberty,'  Wordsworth's  on  'Immortality,'* 
and  mark  in  these,  or  similar  specimens,  the 
splendid  course  of  our  lyrical  poetry •  We 
have,  first,  simple  music  and  passion  in 
Spenser;  deeper  tones  and  wider  range  in 
Milton ;  then  the  clearness  and  greater  com- 
pletion, though  less  satisfactory  execution, 
of  Dryden ;  the  full  lyrical  sweetness  and 
variety,  the  perfect  finish,  of  Collins  and 
Gray ;  lastly,  the  union  of  what  is  best  in 
these  qualities,  with  a  finer  insight  and^ 
sweeter  depth,  in  the  poets  whose  names- 
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ara  the  household  delights  of  a  faVbured 
generation. 

The  predominance  of  the  didactic  and 
critical  temper  is,  in  our  view,  the  main 
reasoti  of  the  imperfect  interest  which  the 
poetry  of  the  period  under  discussion 
awakens.  But  another  reason,  intimately 
connected  with  this,  must  be  noticed,  as, 
lying  on  the  surface  as  it  were  of  style,  it 
has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  censure. 
This  is  the  prevalence  of  a  false  and  shal- 
low classical  tone — often  ignorantly  ascrib- 
ed to  the  post-Restoration  writers  as  a 
peculiar  ibark,  although  it  in  fact  colours 
English  poetry  from  the  days  of  Wyat  and 
Surrey.  Yet  there  is  a  noteworthy  distinc- 
tion between  this  early  classicalism  and  that 
which,  from  Dryden's  .*  Sylvia  the  fair 'to 
the  'Clarinda,  mistress  of  my  soul'  of 
Buhis,  infects,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
every  poet  from  1600  to  1800,  with  excep- 
tion of  that  very  small  number  of  true 
scholars — Milton,  Collins,  and  Gray  :  can  a 
.fourth  be  added  ? — who  used  ancient  mate- 
rials as  the  ancients  might  themselves  have 
^sed  them.  The  early  classicalism  is  so 
undefined  in  character,  so  coloured  by  the 
imaginative  and  personal  tone  then  preva- 
lent, that  it  hardly  affects  us  with  a  sense 
of  oonsciows  imitation,  except  where  mytho 
logical  for  pastoral  names  jar  on  the  reader 
with  pedantic  associations.  It  is  very  often 
simply  a  continuation  of  that  peculiar  me- 
difieyal  classicalism  impelled  by  which  Chau- 
cer in  bis  *  Troikis,'  or  Spenser  in  his  *  Epi- 
thalamion,'  unconsciously  reproduced  the 
spirit  that,  in  Art,  clothed  the  warriors  of 
the  '  Iliad '  in  the  armour  of  the  crusaders. 
Examples  occur  in  Shakespeare's  earlier 
plays : — 

Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds, 
Towards  Pboebos'  maDsioD  :  each  a  waggoner 
As  PbaetoD  woold  whip  yea  to  Uie  west, 
And  briog  in  cloudy  night  immediately. 

With  this  charming  ndivetS  of  Juliet  con- 
trast later  classicalism  in  its  different  stages. 
Dry  den  thus  celebrates  James  II. :  he 
compares  him  to  Hercules;  but  let  that 
pass: — 

View  then  a  monarch,  ripen'd  for  a  throne  I 

Alcides  thos  his  race  began ; 

O'er  infancy  he  swiftly  ran ; 

I'be  fatore  god  at  first  was  more  than  man  : 

Dangers  and  toils  and  Jano's  hate 

£v*n  o'er  his  cradle  lay  in  wait, 

And  there  be  grappled  'first  with  Fate. 

In  his  youog  hands  the  hissing  snakes  he  prest, 

So  early  was  the  deity  confest    &c. 

Next  the  laureate  Rowers  birthday  ode,  in 
1716:— 


Qneeo  of  odours,  fragrant  May, 
For  this  boon,  this  happy  day, 
Janns  with  the  doable  fMse 
Shall  to  thee  resign  bis  place ; 
Then  shalt  role  wiih  better  graee  : 
Time  from  thee  shall  wait  his  doom, 
And  then  shalt  lead  the  year  for  every  age  to 
oome. 

Fairest  month,  in  Cffi>ar  pride  thee,    kc 

Grav's  •  Address  to  Poetry '  marks  a  more 
profound  scholarship,  after  which  the  worn- 
out  Roman  classicalism  died  gradual  lyawsj 
through  a  series  of  feeble  versifiers,  until, 
in  Burns,  it  flashed  out  for  a  moment  is 
strange  contrast  with  his  own  pure  nationj] 
style :  — 

When  biting  BoreaSi  fell  and  doare, 
Sbarp-shivers  thro'  the  leafless  bowV, 
When  Pboebusgies  a  short-lived  glow'r 
Far  south  the  lift— 

What  a  singular  union  of  Ayrshire  and 
Ausonia ! 

This  peculiar  mannerism  was  in  itself  ta 
after-growth  from  the  impulse  towards  in- 
quiry and  advance  which  underlies  all 
others  in  the  literature  after  1660,  and 
which  we  have  traced  to  the  great  i^enerd 
movement  of  the  Reformation  and  Renais- 
sance period.  Men  turned  to  the  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  as  presenting  models  in 
style  of  unequalled  perfection,  and  still 
more  on  account  of  the  noble  characteristics 
of  free  thought  and  unshackled  expression 
which,  far  beyond  any  other,  distinguiafa  the 
classical  from  the  medisBval  literature.  But 
the  want  of  comparative  science  in  history, 
philosophy,  and  language  —  of  which  we 
are  now  only  beginning  to  see  that  it  points 
to  issues  not  less  momentous  than  those  of 
the  Cinque-cento  itself— rendered  the  eariitf 
critical  scholarship,  especially  in  all  matters 
of  Art,  premature  and  partial.  It  is  a 
doubtful  point  always  how  far  models  cin 
be  used  without  risk  of  the  living  death 
of  imitation;  but  here  the  models  were 
oflen  ill-chosen,  and  always  imperfectly 
understood.  Hence  the  deference  to  ancient 
writers  —  often  rhetoricians  of  second-rate 
merit  —  which  is  so  prominent  in  English 
poetry  from  the  time  of  Charles  L,  was,  ia 
the  main,  an  injurious  superstition.  The 
earlier  and  sweeter  Elizabethan  elaasieal- 
ism  reached  us  in  part  from  Chaucer  and 
his  age,  in  part  from  Italy.  That  taste, 
however,  struck  no  permanent  root,  paasii^ 
away  with  other  conceits  and  fancies  under 
the  sterner  thoughts  aroused  by  civil  dis- 
sension. Milton  is  a  solitary  example  of 
the  pure  Italian  style  of  scbolar^ip,  de- 
rived by  himself,  in  accordance  with  his 
majestio  and  self-isolated  nature,  from  per^ 
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sonal    study  and  from    residence  in  the 
South,     But  the  renewed  or  modem  classi- 
oalisin  was    unhappily  derived  from  that 
oountrj  in  which,  through  inborn  antagon- 
ism of  spirit,  the  ancient  writers  have  been 
less  understood  than  in  any  other  region  of 
Europe.     In  the  hands  of  the  French  critics 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
the  greatness  of  Greek  and  Roman  thought 
disappears  —  the  simplicity  becomes  bald- 
ness, the  taste  frivolity,  the  rules  of  style 
pedantry^     Tlie  imagination  of  Shakespeare 
himself  could  hardly  conceive  a  mind  more 
opposed  to  the  Athenian  mind  than  Boi- 
leaa's.      Tet  Boileau  was  the  dictator  of 
French  taste.     Ic  must,  however,  here  suf- 
fice to  give  this  general  indication,*  closing 
our  remarks  on   the  first  portion  of  our 
subject  with  a  few  worfls  on  another  charge 
against  the  post-Restoration  literature.  The 
censure  which  ascribes  a  peculiar  effrontery 
of  manners  and  cynical  indecency  to  these 
writers  is  hardly  better  founded  than  that 
whidi  classes  them  all  as  of  the  '  French 
School.'     It  can  be  no  secret  to  any  sti|dent 
of  our  older  literature  that  a  delight  in 
coarseness  (often   surnamed   plainspeaking 
of  honest  feelings),  an  over-freedom  in  tone, 
are  no  special  heritage  of  the  po^ts  between 
Dryden  and  Pope.      The  contrast  often 
drawn  between  the  plainness  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  and  the  levity  of  the  Restora- 
tion is  not  much  more  than  a  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  superficial  difference  of  then 
fashionable   manners.      In   fact,   the  great 
mass  of  our  non-dramatic  poetry  through 
the  whole  period  is  perfectly  fitted  still  vir- 
ginihus  puerUque^  —  could  it  any  longer 
attract  such  readers. 

11.  As  during  the  sixty  years  datit^  from 
1660  English  thought,  and  hence  English 
poetry,  had  been  mainly  affected  by  general 
influences  acting  on  all  Europe,  so  during 
the  next  sixty  England  in  a  great  degree 
stood  apart  from  her  neighbours.  At  first 
the  development  of  the  country  on  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace  occupied  all  atten- 
tion. Then  followed  another  time  of  war, 
hut  of  war  carried  on  in  distant  lands,  at 
fi^  with  success,  later  with  national  humil- 
Mjtion.  Meanwhile  the  course  of  things  in 
Europe  was  rapidly  leading  to  that  violent 
struggle  between  the  old  ways  of  thought 
wid  the  new  which  expressed  itself  in  the 
first  French  Revolution;  and  even  before 
we  reaction  of  distinct  continental  influ- 
wioes  set  in,  the  same  contest  was  uncon- 
sciously raiseid  in  Ekigland  between  the  sta- 
tionary and  the  advancing  elements  in  reli- 
8|^)  trade,  agriculture,  and  at  last  politics, 
"j^  national  intellect,  which  during  the  first 
W  of  this  period  bad  been  exercised  in 


the  moral  and  philosophical  speculations  of 
the  Deists  and  their  antagonists,  now 
quitted  this  temporarily  exhausted  field, 
lurning  again  to  matters  less  theoretical,  it 
embodied  itself  in  the  great  discoverers 
who,  stimulated  and  aided  by  French  and 
German  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
pushed  far  and  wide  the  domain  of  science ; 
produced  in  religion  the  practical  revival  of 
which  the  force  is  in  full  operation  yet ;  in 
politics,  the  school  of  Burke  and  Fox  ;  in 
political  economy,  the  school  of  Smith, 
Malthus,  and  Ricardo.  Inquiries  into  the 
relations  between  the  ranks  of  the  commu- 
nity, leading  to  a  deeper  experience  of  the 
state  of  the  labouring  classes^  were  a  na- 
tural result  of  these  advances;  nor  should 
it  be  overlooked  that  the  growth  of  pros- 
perity and  wealth  was  accompanied  by  a 
rapidly  developed  love  of  travelling  which, 
limited  at  first  to  England,  even  then  pro- 
duced a  reverential  love  and  study  of  na- 
ture,  not  only  renewing  the  sentiment  of 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  but  allying  it  with  a 
wider  survey  of  the  landscape. 

Prepared,  according  to  our  belief,  by  the 
labour  of  preceding  poets  to  express  what- 
ever in  human  life  and  interests  was  capa- 
ble of  Metrical  expression.  Poetry  reflected 
all  these  various  tendencies  and  made  them 
more  or  less  her  own.  Hence  the  broken 
and  diversified  character  of  the  Georgian 
literature,  the  vast  interval  not  only  be- 
tween such  poets  as  Addison  and  Oabbe, 
but  between  contemporaneous  writers,  be- 
tween Pope  and  Collins,  Burns  and  Cowper. 
For  it  was  an  age  not  only  of  spontaneous 
transition,  but  of  bold  experiment ;  and,  as 
ever  happens,  when  new  way^  are  tried, 
the  issues  to  which  men  were  working  were 
hid  from  them  with  more  than  the  common 
obscurity.  Perhaps  no  century  since  the 
Roman  conquest  has  presented  so  great  a 
change  as  that  which  lies  between  the  Eng- 
land at  war  with  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Eng- 
land at  war  with  the  First  Consul  of 
France.  Hence  also  the  poetry  of  that  age 
has  an  imsatisfactory  character  from  want 
of  a  uniform  tone.  We  cannot  speak  of  it 
as  we  do  of  the  Elizabethan ;  it  has  not 
that  singleness  of  colouring  which  pleases 
us  in  most  well-marked  ages  of  song.  Nor 
amidst  these  many  attempts  could  there  be 
invariable  success ;  the  new  was  mixed  un* 
consciously  and  inharmoniously  with  the 
old,  and  the  old  retained  a  strange  grasp 
over  what  was  essentially  unlike  it.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  the  poetic  diction  of 
the  last  century,  which,  though  from  a  dif« 
ferent  cause,  was  as  unequal  to  ejipress 
writers'  conceptions  i^  the  Elizabethan*  > 
Conventional  phrases,  and  with  them  artifi* 
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cial  style  (for  words  often  rule  thoughts), 
disfigure  every  writer  from  Gay  to  Bums  ; 
nor  can  more  curious  instances  of  this  con- 
flict of  manners  be  found  than  those  with 
which  the  poet  last  named  has  familiarized 
Hs  in  aJmost  every  one  of  his  pieces.  Yet 
this  disguise  of  style  should  not  blinius  to 
the  new  life  which  was  compelled  by  irre- 
sistible laws  for  a  time  to  conceal  itself 
beneath  the  vesture  of  mannerism;  nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  present  age 
has  its  own  conventionalities  of  diction  not 
less  distant  from  truth  and  simplicity  than 
the  oentnry  which  preceded  it. 

We  will  name  some  leading  instances  of 
these  many  roads  attempted,  in  all  which  we 
most  desire  emphatically  to  point  out  that 
poetry  but  followed  the  ways  already  opened 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  domestic  feuds 
of  the  time  when  ministerial  and  parliament- 
ary government  was  established  appear  in 
Swift ;  the  current  theological  and  moral  spe- 
culation in  Pope  and  Pamell ;  the  peace  and 
commercial  advance  under  wise  Walpole  are 
embodied  in  the  didactic  verse  of  Dyer  and 
Grainger,  Somervilfe  and  Thomson ;  Watts 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  religious  change 
of  which  Cowper  represents  the  maturity. 
The  influences  of  Nature  on  Poetry  reappear 
in  Gray,  Warton,  and  Burns ;  foreign  tnu 
veiling  yields  its  first-fruits  in  Goldsmith : 
Gay  gave  pictures  from  common  life,  view- 
ed from  the  side  of  sentiment,  Crabbe  under 
the  influence  of  social  economy.  Nor  are 
traces  of  the  more  general  currents  affecting 
politics  and  manners  absent,  although  these 
cannot  be  so  individually  specified,  and  were 
not  seen  in  their  whole  strength  before  our 
own  century. 

Having  thus  broadly  sketched  out  the 
course  of  poetry  from  1720,  we  will  discuss 
in  more  detail  some  principal  features,  tak- 
ing them,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  chrono- 
logical order. 

It  is  a  common  phrase  to  speak  of 
Pope  and  his  followers.  Except  with  re- 
ference to  the  peculiar  type  which  he  im- 
pressed on  the  ten-syllable  couplet,  we  think 
the  phrase  conveys  an  idea  opposed  to  the 
facts.  In  regard  to  subjects  and  mode  of 
thought — to  almost  all  but  the  mere  super- 
ficies of  style — Pope  is  rather  the  last  of  a 
school  than  the  founder  of  a  new  manner. 
His  subjects,  it  will  be  enough  simply  to  re- 
n)ark,  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  dat-s 
familiar  to  the  post -Restoration  writers; 
and,  marvellous  as  is  the  perfection  of  his 
treatment,  they  present  little  but  the  oon« 
summation  of  previous  tendencies,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  *  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  vihich  stands 
single  in  our  literature.  His  audience  were 
the  elegant  and  the  witty,  and  it  is  on  them 


and  their  modes  of  acting  or  tliiiilnng  tkt 
his  Satires  turn.    Indeed,  we  are  iBcIined  tD 
go  ferther,  and  to  consider  Pope  as  In  mam 
respects  the  representative  or  a  style  anti- 
quated by  the  time  of  his  death   in  1744. 
For  not  only  is   he  the  last  ccm^picncHis 
writer  whose  general   tone  and   sphere  of 
work  are  dratvn  from  courtly  life,  but  be 
long  outlived  the  developments  m  poetry  al- 
ready beginning.     The  popular  songs  as  «• 
hibited  by  Gay,  the  political   pamphlet  of 
Swift,  the  description  of  Nature  by  ITiom- 
son. — all  find  no  representati<m  in  the  po€t 
of  Thames-side ;  indeed,  a  sneer  ^p  what  ii 
meant  to  be  such)  in  *Scwblerus^  is  palpa- 
bly directed  against  the  *  Seasons.'   It  is  not, 
of  course,  denied  that  thb  great  writer  £>und 
some  direct  imitators ;  but  (except  as  re- 
gards his  versification)  those  who  made  him 
their  model  are  now  with  the  many  antag- 
onists whose  names — names  only  to  us— 
are  preserved  in  his  own  brilliant  couplets. 
Amongst  those  who  would  have  called  them- 
selves  of  his  school,  Johnson  is  perhaps  the 
most* distinguished  ;  yet  in  the '  London' and 
the  *  Human  Wishes'  we  feel  at  once  that 
we  have  left   the  courtly  and   cultivated 
sphere  of  life ;  or  rather,  that  we  arfe  in  pre- 
sence of  one  who  painted  and  scorned  them 
from  the  opposite  vantage-ground  of  noble 
Poverty,      Pamell    again — whose  works 
Pope  edited — and  Gay,  who  was  his  friend, 
would  have  ranked  themselves,  in  the  old 
phrase,  as  *  those  about  Alexander.'     Tei 
from  Pamell  we  might  quote  passages  in  a 
style  generically  distinct  from  Pope's;  and 
in  Gaj^'s  hands  we  find  the  rustic  liie  fordng 
itself,  against  the  author's  will,  into  what  be 
intended  as  burlesque  pastorals;  whilst  m 
the  work  chiefly  associated  with  his  name  be 
frankly  abandoned  his  master's  ways  to  tell 
the  career  of  Macheath  and  Polly.    Faas 
on  a  few  years,  and  we  see  the  same  law  ai 
subordination  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  com- 
pelling successively  three  men  who  undoubt- 
edly looked  to  the  author  of  the  Satires  and 
the  Essays  as  their  model  for  more  than 
metre,  to  treat  subjects  as  alien  from  Pope 
as  the  rock  work  of  his  Grotto  was  from 
the  boulders  of  Dartmoor  or  Cader  Idris. 
Poems  such  as  Groldsmith's  *  Village'  and 
'Traveller,'  Crabbe's  *  Tales'  and   *  Reg- 
ister,' Cowper's  *  Faith,'  are  not  only  re- 
mote from  *  Eloisa'  or  the  *  Rape :'  they  are 
poems  which,  except  by  miracle,  could  not 
have  been  even  thought  of  during  the  pre- 
valence of  that  school  of  which  Pope  is  the 
most  finished  representative.  And  lastly,  lo 
take  times  which  are  almost  our  own,  what 
more  forcible  exemplification  of  our  view 
could  be  found  than  that  which  arises  from 
comparing  the  criticisnx  and  the  practice  of 
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Byron,-^be  boybh  imitotion  of  the  '  Bards 
cknd  Reviewers,'  and  the  magaificent  origin- 
ality of  the*Childe  Harold '1  ♦The  disciples 
o£*  Fope,'  says  Byron  in  1820,  *  were  John- 
son, Goldsmith,  Kogers,  Campbell,  Crabbe, 
Grifford,  Matthias,  Hayiey,  and  the  author  of 
t^Yie  *'  Paradise  of  Coquettes.'    Who  this  iaat 
disciple  was  we  are  certainly^ignorant ;  but 
it;    may  be  feared  that  Pope  would  have 
^iven  him  a  niche,  with  Hayley  and  Mat- 
t^bias,  in  that  poem  which  was  not  consecrat- 
ed to  the  celebration  of  genius.     Nothing 
l>ut  the  form  of  verse  connects  the  (iyg  first- 
rutmed  with  him  in  anj  real  sense,  and  Mr. 
XDarwin  himself  would  be  perplexed  to  trace 
the  development  of  *  Hohenlinden '  from  the 
*  Essay  on  Man*  op  the  *Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's 
X>ay.' — But  we  should  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  dwell  on  this  point  if  the  in- 
oorrect  phrases  of  the  *  school'  and  'influ- 
ence '  of  Pope  were  not  so  frequent  in  our 
criticjil  literature. 

All  would  agree  that  attempts  in  the  epic 
and  didactic  style  are  a  leading  feature  in 
tiie  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Mil- 
ton'^—-the  one  strictly  modem  poem  of  the 
kind  which  ranks  with  the  great  master- 
pieces of  old — was  followed  by  a  few  essays 
in  the  religious  manner — Biackmore's '  Crea- 
tion '  and    Prior's  *  Solomon.'     This  was 
soon  transformed  into  the  didactic,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  undramatic  and  practically 
inquisitive  spirit  of  the  day,  which  marks 
strongly  the  subjects  now  chosen  in  Phillips's 
*  Cider'  (published  1706),  Thomson's  'Sea- 
sons' (1726),  Somervile's  *  Chase' (1735), 
Young's  'Thoughts' (1742),  Akenside^  'Im- 
agination '  (1744),  Dyer's  '  Fleece  '  (1757), 
and  Grainger's  •  Sugar-Cane '  (1764).    The 
very  titles  suggest  at  once  the  new  lines 
into  which  the  application  of  versa  to  actual 
life  had  led  English  writers.     Of  Thomson's 
work  we  shall  speak  presently ;  it  will  be 
enough  here  to  add  that' Young  is  the  only 
one  who  is  strongly  tinged  by  the  tone  of 
the  '  Augustan  age,'  and  that  Akenside  ex< 
empliftes  another  characteristic  of  the  time 
already  noticed.      With  Smith's  '  Phaedra,' 
and  the  *  Leontdas'  and  'Athenaid'  of  Glover, 
Akenside^s  poetry  represents  the  advance  of 
our  classical  scholarship  from  Roman  models 
to  Greek,  combined  with  tno  speculative  ad 
mirdtion  of  political  liberty  to  which  Burke, 
until  the  close  of  his  career,  gave  expression 
in  Parliament.    It  cannot  be  said  that  these 
poems  have  escaped  the  common  doom  of 
imitative  wopks;   yet  Akenside  possesses 
force  and  nobleness  of  thought,  and  Glover 
a  fine  spirit  and  enthusiasm  which  render 
the  contemporary  reputation  of  '  Leontdas' 
intelligible.     But  in  both  oases  the  themes 
ohosen  most  be  eonfessed  greater  than  the 


poets,  although  their  compositl6ns  deserve 
and  reward  the  attention  of  intelligent 
readers. 

We  have  already  observed  that  much  of 
the  strictly  moral  verse  of  the  period  took 
the  unfortunate  direction  of  the  fable:  a 
form  of  writing  which  only  the  finest  skill 
and  taste  can  redeem — if  it  ever  be  redeem- 
ed— from  insipidity.  On  this  point,  and  oil 
the  elaborate  lyrical  poetry,  we  need  not  en- 
large; nor  would  th3  reader  be  thaAkful  for 
details  regarding  the  vast  flood  of  occasional 
verse,  epistles,  satires,  epigrams,  humorous 
narrative,  and  trivial  dUtties  and  ballads, 
which  fill  our  collections  with  sketches  of 
the  time  so  lively  that  we  should  deeply  re- 
gret to  lose  as  history  what  is  rarely  of 
much  value  as  song.  These,  like  the  fables, 
represent  less  the  advancing  and  the  moral 
elements  than  temporary  feelings,  or  belong 
to  the  style  which  was  passipg  away.  They 
are  precious  for  illustration  of  manners  and 
for  indication  of  the  progress  of  thought, 
but  except  for  such  purposes  their  slumber 
is  little  likely  to  be  broken.  •  Indeed,  the 
general  knowledge  that  the  mass  exbts  and 
fills  long  shelves  in  the  vast  collections  of 
Johnson  and  Chalmers  has  been  a  serious 
cause  of  the  indifierenoe  towards  the  poetry 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Yet  it  will  not 
be  doubted  by  those  who  in  an  impartial 
spirit  have  gone  through  the  body  of  onr 
earlier  literature,  that  the  amount  of  merely 
mechaniciU  verse  bore  as  large  a  proportion 
to  the  whole  produced  during  the  period 
concluding  with  the  Restoration  as  during 
the  later  period  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing; nor  can  we  resist  the  fear  that  the  series 
embracing  our  own  age — should  so  vast 
a  gathering  ever  be  made — will  present  a 
similar  aspect  to  the  bewildered  students  of 
the  coming  century. 

Let  US  turn  from  the  less  interesting  sur- 
vey of  the  subjects  in  which  these  poets  only 
imitated  their  predecessors  to  the  new  tracks 
of  thought  and  manner  by  which  they  are 
connected  with  us.  Man,  as  a  creature  of 
passion,  had  been  the  theme  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan writers;  Man,  in  relation  to  intel- 
lect and  to  society,  of  those  who  followed. 
These,  of  course,  are  broad  general  outlines; 
nor,  when  we  refer  to  the  eighteenth  century 
as  the  first  which  began  that  free  study  of 
Nature  and  love  of  description  for  itself 
which  has  been  carried  to  results  so  marvel- 
lous in  our  own,  is  it  to  be  understood,  ae 
some  have  too  absolutely  phrased  it,  that 
the  interests  of  Mttn  are  wanting  in  our 
recent  poetry,  or  of  Nature  in  that  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Yet  if  we  think  of 
such  contrasts  as  the  landscape  of  Pope's 
'  PasWrab'  or  Addison'^ i/el^lyj^'  and  that  of 
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Shelley's  'Prometheus'  or  Wordsworth's 
'  Ruth,'  we  can  hardly  escape  feeling  that  we 
have  passed  into  another  and  a  larger  world, 
where  the  great  elementary  features  of  the 
universe,  'the  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies' 
— sources  of  so  much  happiness  and  of  so 
much  of  that  best  wisdom  which  comes 
through  happiness  —  are  again  restored  to 
man.  It  is  a  change  which  seems  to  give  us 
almost  a  regained  paradise :  when  we  reach 
this  tuning-point  in  our  literature  we  are 
aware,  in  the  words  of  the  immortal  poet 
who  df  all  poets  sympathized  most  intense- 
ly and  modt  widely  with  the  soul  of  Nature, 
that '  Spring  is  coming,  and  Love,  and  the 
winged  Zephyr,  herald  of  Spring,  runs  be- 
fore,  and  Flora,  in  the  track  of  their  course, 
scatters  the  whole  pathway  for  us  with 
the  perfection  of  scent  and  the  fullness  of 
colour:' — 

It  Ver,  et  Venas,  et  Veris  prsennntios  ante 
PeDDatus  graditnr  Zephyrus,  vestigia  propter 
Flora  qoibuB  mater  pi,838pargeD8  ante  via! 
GoDcta  coloribos  egregiis  et  odoribus  opplet.* 

But  enou|ih.  Quitting  such  thoughts  on 
Nature  and  her  '  happy-making  sight,'  let 
us  descend  to  criticism,  and  examine  by 
what  slow  steps  this  glorious  element  of 
poetry  was  expanded  to  a  splendour  be- 
fore which  the  primitive  efibrts  of  a  hun- 
dred years  since  now  appear  feeble  and 
colourless.  Passing  by  the  few  but  admir- 
able lines  of  Lady  Winchelsea,  the  first 
distinct  natural  descriptions  appear  to  be 
Thomson's  'Seasons'  (1726-1730),  and 
Dyer's  '  Grongar  Hill,'  which  (we  suppose 
with  his  '  Walk ')  was  published  in  1727. 
Looking  to  the  former,  we  may  perhaps  say 
that  no  real  poet  has  left  less  satis&ctory 
poetry  than  Thomson.  His  great  work  is  a 
compromise  between  Virgil  misunderstood, 
the  pseudo-idyllic  style  of  Pope,  the  pomp 
of  '  Paradise  Lost/  and  his  own  ifcrae  and 
delicate  observation  of  Nature. 

Great   are   the   scenes,  with   dreadfol   beauty 

crowned 
And  barbarous  wealth,  that  see,  each  eirdiog 

year, 
Beturniog  sans  and  doable  seaaoos  pass : 


•  Lueretius^  V.  736.  We  have  followed  the  un- 
doubtedly true  readings  of  Bentley  and  Ladnnann 
in  the  Aral  and  second  lines.  With  the  sentiment 
of  the  last  -sheuld  be  compared  the  verses  of  tbe 
Bnglish  poet  who  has  most  nearly  approached  Lucre- 
tius in  this  passionate  intensity,— dreaming  of  a  Ufe. 

In  a  dell  'mid  lawny  hills 
Which  the  wild  sea-roormur  flUs 
And  soft  sunshine,  and  the  sound 
Of  old  forests  echoing  round, 
And  the  light  and  smell  divine 
Of  all  flowers  that  breathe  and  shine. 

Sh0lley,  'EugaueanHilla' 


Bocks  rich  in  gems,  and  mountains  lag  vi& 

mines, 
That  OD  the  high  cgoator  ridgy  rise. 
Whence  many  a  bursting  stream  aaiiferoos  pbji; 
Majestic  woods,  of  every  vigorous  greeo, 
Stage  above  stage,  high  waving  o*er  the  hlQs. . . 
Bear  roe,  Pomona,  to  thy  citron  grovep, 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercio^  lime. 
With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  through  ihe  grea. 
Their  lighter  glories  blend. 

How  conventional  and  cold  does  thb 
southern  landscape  show  by  one  of  oar 
own  age  !  bow  little  penetrated  with  mu^ 
or  with  the  spirit  of  the  South  ! 

—  To  burst  all  lin)»  of  habits — there  to  wander 

far  away. 
On  frofo  island  unto  island  at  the  gateways  of 

the  day. 

Larger  ccmstellations  burning,  mellow  moons  aad 

happy  skies, 
Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  io  cluster, 

knots  of  JParadise. 

Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an  Saropeaa 

flag. 
Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodland,  ewingsths 

trailer  from  the  crag ; 

Droops  the  heavy -blossom'd  bower,  bangs  the 

heavy-fruited  tree — 
Summer  isles  of  ]Sden    lying  in  dark-pniple 

spheres  of  sea. 

Yet  Thomson's  once  famous  poem  fairly 
earned  its  reputation ;  the  pages  are  filled, 
in  his  own  graceful  words,  *  with  manj  a 
proof  of  recollected  love ;'  we  find  nature 
there,  though  in  an  artificial  dress  ;  and 
whilst  we  can  hardly  rank  it  as  a  treasure 
for  all  time,  see  easily  how  great  and  useful 
its  effect  must  have  been  in  its  own  —  how 
unpopular  amongst  readers  trained  in  the 
taste  of  the  previous  generation.  Perhaps 
in  some  of  his  too  scanty  lyrical  pieces  we 
see  the  t^enius  of  Thomson  in  its  sweetest 
form.  *  Thine,'  he, says,  addressing  Solitude 
with  the  inimitalla  warmth  of  a  genuine 
passion — 

Thine  is  the  balmy  breath  of  m<HD, 
Jnst  as  the  dew-bent  rose  is  bora ; 
And  while  meridian  fervours  beat^ 
Thine  is  the  woodland  dumb  retreat ; 
But  chief,  when  evening  scenes  decay, 
And  the  faitat  landscape  swims  away, 
Thine  is  tlie  doubtful  soft  decline, 
And  that  t>est  hour  of  musrog  thine. 

Great  poet  as  he  was,  we  may  probably 
say  with  truth  that  this  sentiment  was  to 
Pope  unintelligible.  We  have  called  him 
the  latest — almost  the  superannuated — su^ 
vivor  of  the  courtly  period;  and  it  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  what  country-life  and  solitude 
appeared  to  him.  With  his  exquisite  ircmy 
and  finish,  he  thus  condoles  with  Miss  Blount 
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'  on  her  leayiog  town  after  the  CoronatioD,' 
1715:— 

In  some  fair  eveniog,  on  yoar  elbow  laid, 

YoQ  dream  of  triumphs  io  the  mral  shade ; 

Id  pensive  thought  recall  the  fancied  scene, 

See  Coronations  rise  on  every  green  : 

Before  you  oat^s  th'  imaginary  sights 

Of  lords  aiitl  earls  end  duk^s  and  garter'd  knights, 

While   the  spread  fan  o'ershades  yonr  closing 

eyes — 
Then  give  one  flirt,  and  all  the  vidion^flies : 
Tbos  vanish  sceptres,  coronets,  and  balls. 
And  leave  yoa  in  lone  wood->,  or  empty  walls. 

Under  such  a  poetical  dictator  it  needed 
courage  to  publish  the  *  Seasons,'  whilst  the 
fact  that  the  poem  was  at  once  successful 
may  warn  us  not  to  overestimate  the  pres- 
tige of  Pope. 

Nearly  one  hundred  years  elapsed  be- 
tween Milton's  two  masterpieces  of  descrip- 
tion and  the  two  by  Dyer  already  named 
It  is  obvious  that  the  *  Allegro '  and  *  Pen 
seroso '  were  more  or  less  models  for  the 
'  Grongar  Hill '  and  the  '  Evening  Walk ;' 
and,   setting  aside  the  vast  difference  in 
power  between,  the  two  writers,   it  is  re- 
markable how  little  the  art  of  landscape 
description  had  changed  or  advanced  dur- 
ing the  interval.     Like  Milton,  Dyer,  in 
what  we  termed  before  the  *older  method, 
refers  every  feature  in  the  landscape  to  man 
and  human  interest,  &id,  in  the  &shion  of 
the  day,  moralizes  on  all  he  sees.    Yet  the 
natural  element,  as  with  Thomson,  is  more 
prominent,  and  man  begins  to  be  viewed,  to 
use  a  painter's  phrase,  as  an  accessory  figure. 
If  we  compared  Milton's  poems  with  the 
sublime    and  .  gorgeous    landscape    back- 
grounds of  Titian,  the  work  of  Dyer  and 
of  his  contemporaries  might  be  likened  to 
Claude.     Neither  can  frankly  trust  himself 
to  paint  Nature  only,  and  must  have  some 
human  subject  as  an  excuse  for  landscape — 
how  remote  from  that  art  which,  with  Tur- 
ner and  Wordsworth,  has  unsealed  for  us  the 
inmost  enchanted  fountains  of  natural  beau 
ty !    But  this  consummation  is  distant  at 
the  age  of  which  we  are  speaking.     Poets 
were  still  influenced  by  what  to  us  seems 
an    almost    schoolboy    style   of    classical 
criticism  ;   they  must  still  view  fields  and 
forests  through  a  learned  glass ;  they  are 
incapable  of  a  pure  passion.     Indeed,  per- 
haps the  pieces  decidedly  in  the  artificial 
manuer  are  not  less  pleasing  than  the  fur- 
ther-reaching attempts  of  men  like  Thomson 
or  Dyer.      Tickell's  charming  picture  of 
Holland  House  is  probably  known  to  some 
readers.    Pamell's  'Health'  contains  pas- 
sages of  equal  beauty  : — 

C^me,  country  goddess,  come ;  nor  thoa  suffice, 
Bat  bring  thy  mountain  sister,  Exerdse. 


Oaird  by  thy  lo?e1y  voice,  she  tarns  her  pace ; 
Her  wiJding  horn  proclaims  the  finieh'd  chase  ; 
She  moants  the  rocks,  she  &kims  the  level  plain, 
Dogs,  hawks,  and  horses  crowd  her  early  train. 
Her  hardy  fnoe  repels  the  tanning  wind, 
And  lines  and  meshes  loosely  float  behind. 
All  these  as  means  of  toil  the  feeble  see. 
But  these  are  helps  to  pleasure,  join'd  with  thee. 
0  come,  tbou  goddess  of  my  roral  song,* 
And  bring  thy  daughter,  calm  Content,  along  1 
Dame  of  the  ruddy  cheek  and  laughing  eye. 
From  whose  bright  presence  clouds  of  sorrow  fly : 
For  her  I  mow  my  walks,  I  plant  my  bowers, 
Olip  my  low  hedges,  and  support  my  flowers  ; 
To  welcome  her,  this  sommer-eeat  I  dreet ; 
And  here  I  court  her  when  she  comes  to  rest 

Another  direction  of  this  learned  land- 
scape is  the  pastoral  in  stanzas,  into  which 
as  the  century  advanced  the  eclogue  gradu- 
ally faded.  This  fashion  has  given  us  a  few 
beautiful  lines  from  Shenstone,  and  a  very 
few  from  Hammond.  They  are  writers  free 
from  carelessness  and  conceit :  yet  these 
merits,  too  high  to  be  called  negative,  are 
not  enough  to  redeem  their  elegies  firom  the 
fate  which  at  last  overtakes  a  querulous  in- 
sipidity. 

Near  twenty  years  appear  to  have  passed 
after  the  impulse  given  by  Thomson  before 
the  description  of  Nature  made  a  further 
step  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  step 
was  due  to  the  deeper  study  of  ancient  lit- 
erature already  noticed.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  restraining  influence  which  that 
study  had  held  over  former  poets,  into  what 
grotesqueness  and  licence  of  conceit  even 
writers  such  as  Spenser  or  Dryden  might 
have  fallen  without  the  example  of  the  ex- 
quisite moderation  of  Yii^il  and  Horace. 
But  it  is  easy  to  observe  the  pedantry  and 
shallowness  v^ich  our  poets  too  oflen  inher- 
ited from  this  source  ;  and  it  was  no  more 
than  a  fair  compensation  that  the  deeper 
scholarship  which  from  the  days  of  Bentley 
had  taken  root  in  England  should  now  en- 
rich us  with  the  poetry  of  Collins  (1746) 
and  Gray  (1747-57).  Few  are  the  poets 
who  have  received  more  praise  from  those 
worthy  to  give  it  than  the  authors  of  the 
'  Ode  on  the  Passions'  and  of  the  '  Elegy.' 
Yet  public  taste  in  its  last  fluctuation  appears 
inclined  to  treat  them  with  indiflerence  as  ar- 
tificial and  overfinished.  We  think  this  opin- 
ion essentially  onesided  and  narrow ;  yet  it 
is  a  natural  reaction.  Two  great^oods  of 
the  mind  in  regard  to  poetry  have  always 
existed,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  per- 
sonified in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  To 
the  one,  spontaneous  poetry,  whether  the 
work  of  cultivated  men  or  not— of  Shelley 
or  of  Bums  —  has  a  charm  so  great  as  to 
blind  its  admirers  to  the  contrasted  merits 
of -more  conscious  and  elaborate  workman. 
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ship.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  taste  too 
strictly  confined  to  clear  and  finished  expres- 
sion and  too  impatient  of  deviations  from 
its.  own  standard.  These  extremes  hold  al- 
ternate sway ;  nor  is  it  worth  attempting  to 
decide  which  is  least  remote  irom  the  golden 
moderation  which  recognises  that  form  and 
substance  are  not  opposites,  but  correlatire 
expressions  of  vitality,  and  that  Art  at  once 
differs  from  and  is  the  consummation  of 
Nature  ;  above  her  in  aim,  and  below  her 
in  execution.  These  phrases,  we  fear,  will 
be  thought  as  indistinct  as  the  extreme  opin- 
ions we  are  combating  are  plain  and  '  chart- 
ed out  in  their  coarse  blacks  and  whites.' 
Yet  readers  may  be  assured  that  only  by 
aid  of  this  sobriety  of  taste  can  they  gain 
that  great  gift,  the  pure  and  lively  appreciar 
tion  'Which  enjoys  each  phase  of  song  in  its 
turn,  polished  grace  and  spontaneous  utter- 
ance, and  is  at  home  equally  in  the  gardens 
and  in  the  wild  places  of  the  imagination. 
There  is  a  pedantry  of  naturalism,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  no  less  than  of  mannerism, 
and  this  is  probably  the  exaggeration 
against  which  the  saner  mind  should 
at  present  guard  itself,  expecting  the  day 
when  the  popular  praise  of  'freshness,' 
•nature,'  'passion,'  'geniality,'  'heart,'  and 
the  like,  will  give  place  to  that  other  ex- 
treme which  is  at  once  so  opposite  and  so 
near  it. 

We  m.ay  afiurd  to  pass  with  a  slance  the 
accusation  of  'classical  coldness'  brought 
against  the  writers  before  us,  a  phrase  com- 
mon in  the  mouths  of  the  very  ignorant,  and 
which  they  are,  unhappily,  little  likely  to 
take  the  pains  to  rectify.  Going  on  now  to 
the  poems,  it  may  be  said,  we  think,  that 
such  art  as  that  by  which  way  has  con- 
centrated in  the  'Elegy'  a  little  world  of 
thought  —  thought  at  once  simple  and  sub- 
tle, obvious  yet  never  so  expressed  before 
through  all  the  centuries  of  mortality — set 
it  within  a  natural  landscape  of  consummate 
beauty,  and  peopled  it  with  living  human 
figures — is  an  example  of  what  the  mind  can 
do  most  perfectly  in  following  the  prooesses 
of  Nature.  Such  art,  again,  as  Collins  has 
shown  in  the  brilliant  personification  of  the 
Passions,  such  as  we  find  in  Gray's  magnifi- 
cent summary  of  English  history,  so  accu- 
rate in  its  picturesqueness,  so  poetical  in  its 
insight,  is  one  of  the  very  rarest  successes 
which  human  wit  can  reach.  Let  us  turn 
again  to  those  fbw  pages,  familiar  to  many 
firom  the  nursery,  pages  in  truth  which  to 
not  a  few  have  made  ^oh  are  the  illusions 
of  genius)  no  small  portion  in  the  sweetest 
imagery  of  childhood,  and  admire  how  much 
the  concentration  and  care  of  these  fine  artr 
4sts  has  given  us  in  so  Iktle,  what  variety 


in  subject,  what  brilliancy  yet  what  modeity 
in  the  colouring — what  a  high,  manly,  and 
honesthearted  tone  in  the  sentiment: — 

See  the  wretch  thst  long  has  tost 

On  the  tboroy  bed  of  paia. 
At  length  repair  bis  Tigoor  lost^ 

And  breathe  and  walk  again  : 
The  meanest  floweret  of  the  val^ 
The  BimpleBt  note  (hat  swells  the  gaJe^ 
The  common  son,  tne  air,  the  Bkie8» 
To  him  are  opeoing  Paradise. 

Even  so,  from  the  over  -  elaborate  senti- 
mental ism  of  this  age,  from  the  hysterica 
passio  (let  us  say)  of  '  Aurora  Leigh/  even 
from  the  dimly-fashioned*  forms  that  haunt 
the  rhapsodies  of  Shelley  in  his  longer  works, 
we  return  with  pleasure  heighten^  by  con- 
trast to  the  sane  sobriety  of  the  '  Elegy,'  to 
the  gray  loveliness  of  the  'Ode  to  Evening.' 
Ars  Umga^  vita  brevis.  We  are  thankful  to 
those  who,  working  in  a  different  spirit  from 
most  poets  of  our  century,  under  limitatioiB 
and  deficiencies  easily  recognised,  by  patience 
— and  the  genius  which  is  patience — created 
these  perfect  forms  for  the  delight  of  our  beat 
moments. 

Like  that  of  their  predecessors  in  general, 
the  landscape  description  of  these  writers  is 
intimately  blended  with  human  feeling;  it 
serves  as  a  text  for  a  reflective  morality. 
Thus,  in  the  ode  from}  which  one  stanza  has 
just  been  quoted,  the  changes  of  nature  form 
the  parallel  and  the  contrast  together  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  enjoyment;  In  Gray's 
'Spring'  (an  earlier  work)  the  lesson  of  the 
year  is  drawn,  but  with  less  skill  and  sub- 
tlety; in  the  'Elegy'  the  living  and  the 
landscape  elements  are  mixed  with  the  skill 
of  Titian  or  of  Ghtinsborough.  Description 
appears  in  more  purity  in  Collins's  '  Even- 
ing,' though  even  in  this  the  final  note  is  of 
'  fancy,  friendship,  science ;'  but  the  simpler 
daylight  landscape  to  which  '  our  own  poets' 
have  accustomed  us  was  not  conspicuouslv 
exhibited  before  the  appearance  of  Gold- 
smith's 'Traveller'  (1764)  and  'Village' 
(1770).  In  each  of  these  works  we  find 
the  human  figure  and  the  aspects  of  Nature 
united,  indeed,  in  one  picture  of  admirable 
harmony  ;  but  the  modem  diaracter,  if  we 
do  not  mistake,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the. 
poems  impress  us  as  pictures,  not  as  morali- 
zations.  We  have,  however,  already  ob- 
served how  niuch  the  eighteenth  century 
was  an  ase  of  novelty  and  experirtfent 
Goldsmith^  poems,  like  Falconer's  'Ship- 
wreck' (1762),  which  so  curiously  blends 
the  styles  of  Pope  and  Thomson,  are,  in 
many  ways,  peculiar  and  single  in  their 
age;  and  for  the  origin  of  the  distinctly 
modem  manner,  both  in  desoHption  and 
narratiye,  w  uyw^^l(^^^^«AooL 
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As   tbe   advance  in  our  poetry  made  by 
Collins    and  Gray  was  much  influenced  by 
the   study   of  Grecian  writers,  so  it  is  re- 
markable   that  the  step  which  we  owe  to 
Percy   and  the  Wartons  was  governed  by 
another   form  of  antiquarian  research.     It 
would    be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
Middle    Ages  were  to  them  what  Athens 
was   to    tbe  first-named;  Gray  was  also  a 
careful  student  of  our  earlier  literature,  and 
the  "Wartons  were  accomplished  sons  of  that 
university,  one  of  whose  many  glories  it  has 
long  been  that  there  the  spirit  and  genius  of 
the  ancients  receive  true  appreciation  and 
honour.      Nor  were  they  without  many  al- 
lies in  what — if  the  word  may  be  excused — 
might  be  called  their  Elizabethanism.     Be- 
side the  researches  of  men  like  Gray,  Col- 
lios,  and   Mason,  the  simple  fact  that  in  no 
age  has  the  imitation  of  Spenser  been  more 
eommon  than  during  the  eighteenth  century 
shows  how  much  the  tide  was  already  pre- 
pared to  turn  towards  our  earlier  poetry  * 
indeed,  looking  back  to  the  brothers  who  so 
muoh  afiected  the  course  of  our  descriptive 
poetry,   it  is  clear  that^the  mind  of  Dr. 
Warton,  the  father  of  Joseph  and  Thomas, 
was  tuned  to  the  same  melody  as  the  minds 
of  bis  better-known  children.    The  follow- 
ing delicately-touched  lines  must  have  been 
written  before  1745 : — 

On  beds  of  daisies  idly  laid, 
The  willow  waving  o'er  my  bead, 
Now  morDiog  oo  the  bendiog  stem 
Bangs  the  ronod  and  glittering  gem. ' 
Lnll'd  by  the  lapse  of  vender  spring, 
Of  Nature's  varions  charms  I  siog  : 
Ambition,  pride,  and  pomp,  adien ; 
For  what  has  Joy  to  do  with,  you  ? 

Joy,  rose-lipp'd  Dryad,  loves  to  dwell 
Id  sonny  field  or  mossy  cell ; 
Delights  on  echoing  hills  to  hear 
Tbe  reaper's  soog,  or  lowing  steer;  * 
Or  view  with  teofdd  plenty  sprmd 
The  crowded  corn-field,  blooming  mead ; 
•  While  beauty,  health,  and  inn^nce 
Transport  the  e;e,  tbe  soul,  tbe  sense. 

No  great  advance  on  this  is  exhibited  by 
Thomas  Warton,  nor,  amongst  a  number  of 
pleasing  poems,  has  he  left  any  stamped  with 
original  power.  He  looked  at  life  and  Na- 
ture with  a  learned  rather  than  a  gifted  eye, 
through  the  impressions  which  he  derived 
from  the  study  of  our  own  earlier  literature. 
He  gives  griaceful  pictures  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan manner,  or  that  recall  the  immortal 

^  This  corions  feature  of  tbe  time  deserves  study, 
with  a  hundred  mmilar  details.  When  wttl  Eagliiih 
P<j^— after  the  Greek  tbe  most  important  in  the 
whole  world's  literature— find  a  hiatorian  of  the 
eventful  career  in  which  we  can  only  briefly  notice 
•wwaapects? 


lastdsoapes  of  Milton.  Bat  the  inliuenoe 
which  he  exercised  must  not  be  measured 
by  his  own  creations ;  it  was  probably  tbe 
wider  and  the  more  enduring  because  it 
aimed  rather  at  restoration  and  revival  than 
at  novelty.  Readers  will  find  two  charming 
specimens  of  his  style  in  his  '  Hamlet '  and 

*  First  of  April.'  We  prefer  to  quote,  as 
more  indicative  of  his  mind,  a  short  ode, 

*  written  in  solitude  at  an  inn  in  1769 :' — 

Oft  upon  tbe  twiliffht  plain, 

Circled  with  thy  fihadowy  train, 

While  the  dove  at  distance  coo'd, 

Have  I  met  thee,  Solitude  I 

Then  was  lonelineee  to  me 

Best  and  true  society. 

But,  ah  I  how  altered  is  thy  mien 

In  this  sad  deserted  scene  1 

Here  ail  thy  classic  pleasures  cease^   . 

Musing  mild,  and  thoughtful  peace. 

Here  thou  com*8t  in  Bullei^  mood, 

Not  with  thy  fantastic  brood 

Of  magic  Shapes  and  Yisions  airy, 

Beckon'd  from  tbe  land  of  Fairy. 

«  «  «  4» 

These  lines  are  one  example  of  many, 
illustrating  what  seems  to  us  the  most  in- 
dividual feature  in  this  phase  of  our  poetry. 
The  importance  of  the  work  lefl  by  the 
Wartons,  by  Logan,  Beattie,  and  others, 
lies  less  in  the  work  itself  than  in  the  senti- 
ment which  it  perpetually  embodies.  Court- 
ly and  cultivated  life,  regulated  and  (though 
in  a  lofly  sense)  conventional  tastes  and 
manners,  were  the  themes  of  the  school 
which  culminated  in  Pope.  A  love  of  the 
wild  and  the  romantic,  a  deference  to  fancy, 
an  enthusiasm  for  solitude  and  country 
scenes,  distinguish  the  school  which  suc- 
ceeded him.  In  the  first  we  are  in  the 
London  of  Bolingbroke  and  Harley,  or  be- 
fore *  great  Anna'  at  her  solemn  The  in  the 
halls  of  Hampton ;  or,  if  away  from  the 
palace  and  the  park,  our  most  of  country  la 
Stowe  or  Blenheim.  It  is  always  sunlight 
or  waxlight,  nor  are  we  ever  quite  uncon- 
scious of  ruffles,  hoops,  and  powder.  With 
the  new  school  the  scene  shifts :  the  pure 
agricultural  country  itself,  farms  and  stiep- 
herds,  are  not  sufficiently  rustic : — *  Hiae 
me  from  day's  garish  eye:'  we  are  with 
Warton  in  the  abysses  of  Wbichwood,  or 
Logan  by  a  monumental  urn  set  in  dina 
shades  by  a  grotto  at  twilight ;  or  Beattie 
carries  us  to  the  remote  cottages  of  lowland 
valleys : — 

Slow  let  me  dimb  the  mountain's  airy  brow ; 

The  green  height  gaia'd,  in  musefol  rapture  lie; 
Sleep  to  the  murmur  of  tbe  woods  bek>w, 

Or  look  on  Nature  with  a  lover's  eye. 

Langhorne,  Visions  qf  Fancy,  1762. 

Logan  has  a  fine  ode  on  an  autumna 
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scene,  which,  with  Beattie's  better- known 
poems,  present  this  aspect  of  Nature  in  its 
fullness.  Like  the  painted  landscape  of  the 
time,  the  tone  of  these  works  is  subdued  and 
sombre,  not  without  a  certain  sentimental- 
ism.  One  might  call  them  Gainsboroughs 
on  paper.  Contrast  the  pictures  of  that 
great  artist  with  those  of  Turner,  glowing 
with  sunlight,  and  rendering  every  aspect 
of  this  '  much- variegated  earth,*  and  the 
reader  will  have  a  fair  measure  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  poetical  landscape  of  this 
century  and  that  of  the  period  we  are  speak- 
ing of.  In  this,  no  doubt,  the  foreign  influ- 
ences  which  after  1770  began  to  be  felt  again 
in  England  are  concerned,  and  something  of 
the  spirit  of  Rousseau  and  Werter  colours 
our  poetry  with  a  soft  hazy  sadness,  not  un- 
pleasing  to  those  who  are  wearied  by  the 
lurid  lights  and  perpetual  purple  with  which 
some  writers  have  lately  familiarised  us. 
But  a  great  change  was  at  hand  ;  and  con- 
temporaneously with  the  first  sounds  of 
political  storm  across  the  Channel  we  find 
our  poets  passing  to  a  sterner  and  more 
practical  view,  not  only  of  Man  but  of  Na- 
ture. Cawper's  landscape  takes  a  range  far 
wider  than  his  predecessors' ;  but  what  we 
would  here  dwell  on  is  the  constant  inter- 
fusion in  it  of  two  elements  hardly  felt  be- 
fore,—  the  position  and  ways  of  the  agri- 
cultural poor  and  (he  lessons  of  religion. 
Crabbe's  scope  is  far  more  restricted  ;  in  its 
general  gloom  it  may  remind  us  of  the  writ- 
ings just  noticed ;  but  what  in  Gray  and 
Collins,  Logan  and  Warlon,  was  a  musing 
melancholy,  in  the  Suffolk  poet  assumes  a 
stern  tone  of  moralization. 

As  the  critical  spirit  predominates  in  the 
earlier  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so 
in  the  latter  portion  two  great  tendencies 
are  visible :  love  of  natural  description,  and 
attempts  at  a  more  vivid  and  wider  delinea- 
tion of  human  character  and  incident.  We 
have  now  examined  the  poetry  of  nature  at 
some  length,  and  may  turn  to  the  last  por- 
tion of  the  present  essay — the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  tale  and  the  lyrical  nar- 
rative. That  style  grew  up  by  steps  so 
gradual  and  so  modest,  that  the  vast  place 
which,  with  the  poetry  of  nature,  it  would 
hold  in  later  days,  was  totally  unanticipated 
before  it  had  been  stamped  by  the  royal 
hands  of  Burns  and  Scott.  On  the  absence 
of  this  form  of  verse  from  our  earlier  culti- 
vated literature  we  have  remarked  before  ;* 
nor  can  we  now  attempt  to  trace  the  ob- 
scure origines  and  descent  of  the  ballad 
poetry  with  which  the  collectors  of  the  last 
hundred  years  (so  oflen  poets  themselves) 


♦  Vol  ox.,  p.  232. 


have,  as  it  were,  endowed  us.    Whilst,  bow- 
ever,  the  greater  number  were  still  the  fip^ 
side  delight  of  English  cottages,  or  lingo- 
ing  in  the  depths  of  Yarrow,  a  few  bdb& 
had  always  retained  currency  amongst  tbe 
more  educated  classes ;  and  from  the  dajs 
of  Sidney  to  Addison,  stories  like  ^  CImtj 
Chase '  or  '  Fair  Rosamond '  never  wanted 
the  attention  of  men  of  taste,  and  were  col- 
lected by  students  like  Selden,    Ashmole, 
and'Pepys.    Meanwhile  that  bent  of  poetty 
to  common  life,  which  we  have  noticed  at 
the  growing  characteristic  of  the  whole  age, 
whilst  on  the  one  hand  it  produced  the  '  fit- 
mil  iar '  pieces  of  Swift,  Prior,  Green,  and 
many  more,  devoted  to  oommon  life,  hm 
common  life  in  its  city  aspects  ;    on  tbe 
other  suggested  the  hi^py  discoverjr  that 
incidents  of  more  natural  and  rustic  chane- 
ter — ^such  as  the  '  Lovers'  Death,'  whidi  so 
struck  Gay  —  might  also  be   suitable  for 
song.     This  discovery,  for  it  was  no  less, 
was  contemporaneous  with  the  origin  of  our 
descriptive  poetry,  and  mif^ht  be  lanelfttliy 
said  to  have  furnished  figures  for  the  land- 
scapes of  Dyer  and  Thomson.   And  the  de* 
velopment  of  lyrical  narration  should  spe- 
cially be  noted  as  the  first  example  of  tliac 
influence  held  by  genuine  Scotch  literaturt 
over  English,  of  which  this  century  has  wit- 
nessed a  renewal  so  striking  and  so  potent 
Before  1720,  we  believe,  were  produced  the 
earliest  published  collections  of  truly  na- 
tional songs  and  ballads  in  A.  Rinisay'a 
'  Miscellany '  and  *  Evergreen ' — collectioDs 
containing,  indeed,  much  dross  mingle  witli 
the  purer  metal,  and  not  a  few  ancient  poems 
alloyed  with  modern  matter;  yet  undoubt* 
edly  of  excellence  sufficient  to  set  their  mark 
on  an  age  already  prepared  to  turn  an  ear 
to  ancient  melodies,  and  a  race  alive  with 
just  sensitiveness  to  their  national  glories. 
Ramsay  and  his  work  were  rapidly  appre- 
ciated ;  and  as  we  find  that  G^y,  whoi 
travellin«;  in  the  North,  was  Ramsay's  vis- 
itor at  Edinburgh,  it  may  be  reasonably 
concluded  that  to  the  spirit  he  caught  in  the 
shop  in  'Niddry's  Wynd'  was  due  some 
portion  at  least  of  that  which  places  Gray 
amongst  the  best  song -writers  of  the  ceo* 
tury.    To  the  same  period  belong  Mallet's 
'Margaret,'  Tiokell's  *Lucy,'  and  Carey's 
'Sally.'     The  two  styles  of  ancient  and 
modern  ballad  coalesced,  and  from  this  time 
onwards  imitations  of  the  old  Scotch  kni 
English  song  are  scattered  through  the  ool« 
lections.    These  early  attempts  exempUQr 
that  great  feature  of  the  eighteenth  century 
—  so  often  superficially  censured  as  tame 
and  conventional  —  its  adventurous  experi- 
mental spirit  and  aim  at  new  lines  in  poetry. 
But  it  was  natural  that  the  elements  should 
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not  mix  kindlj )  that  (as  m  the  diotion  of 
^he  time)  the  city  muse  should  jar  with  the 
ixiase  of  the  cquntry  ;  that  the  ballad  should 
m.%  tunes  appear  (as  in  Gay's  '  Susan ')  in  a 
lialf  oourt-dress,  at  times  with  the  almost 
over -natural  but  irresistible  pathos  of  the 
*  Sally '  —  a  poem  which  might  have  been 
tbe  envy  of  UatuUns,  as  it  was  the  admira* 
tion  of  Addison. 

A    second  stage  is  marked  by  Percy's 
*Reliqae8ofAncientEngli8hPoetry'(1765), 
a    book   happily  too   familiar   to   require, 
though  it  well  deserves,  a  detailed  criticism. 
From  about  this  date  we  may  note  a  vast 
advance  towards  a  really  vivid  and  truthful 
style  in  our  ballads,  Goldsmith's  *  Edwin' 
being  perhaps*  the  latest  specimen  of  the 
more  conventional  manner.     But  highly  as 
we  rate  the  grace  and  music  of  his  verses, 
they  cannot  claim  the  excellence  of  Lady 
Anne  Lindsay's  '  Auld  Robin  Gray '  (1771), 
Miss  Elliott's  *  Flowers  of  the  Forest,'  or 
Mickle's  admirable  'And  are  ye  sure  the 
news  is  true  V  ^  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
8ongs,'  as  Bums  justly  observed,  Mn  the 
Scots  or  any  other  language.'     As  a  less 
happy  result  of  the  same  tendency  to  the 
Past^  we  may  name  the  attempt  to  revive 
or  renovate  extinct  forms  of  literature  in 
Chatlerton's  'Mediaeval Romances'  (1768). 
We  have  throughout  looked  at  poetry  as 
governed  by  great  general  laws,  and  the 
creature  of  national  development.    This  re- 
vival of  sympathy  for  the  antique  forms  no 
exception,  although  we  can  here  only  indi- 
cate its  sources — in  the  peace  of  Walpole's 
government,  which  allowed  mea's  interests 
tu  revert  from  present  to  long  past  political 
stru^les,  and  the  reaction  against  the  domi- 
nant Whig  families  and  principles  which  set 
in  after  1760.     Minor  causes  and  parallels 
may  be  found  fat  the  work  of  Percy,  War- 
ton,  and  Chatterton,  in  the  antiquarian  re- 
searches of  Walpole  and  his  friends,  and 
their  first  attempts  at  Gothic  romance  in 
books  and  buildings ;  whilst  the  popularity 
of  Ossiau's  poems  was  rendered  possible 
by  the 'opening  of  the  Highlands,  and  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  towufds  their  wild  in- 
habitants, which  followed  the  pacification  of 
1749. 

To  the  further  development  of  the  lyrical 
narrative  we  can  spare  only  a  few  words. 
In  Scotland,  Fergusson's  poems,  exhibiting 
the  same  advance  in  nature  on  Ramsay's, 
as  Percy's  ballads  on  Mallet's,  appfared  in 
1773;  whilst  it  is  enough  to  add  that  Bums' 
first  and  best  volume  was  published  in  1786. 
Id  England  a  singular  general  pause  in  poe- 
try occurs  after  1770 — a  space  of  &ilence  in 
that  region,  prelusive  (<ine  might  fancy)  to 
the  sjrmphonic  and  exultant  burst  of  song 


which  fills  the  first  thirty  years  of  our  own 
century  '  with  sounds  that  echo  still.'  Two 
voices  alone  break  the  stillness ;  criticism 
cannot,  indeed,  rank  either  poet  amongst 
the  greatest,  yet  seldom  has  a  vast  coming 
change  been  more  surely  heralded  than  by 
Crabbe  and  Cowper.  Glance  back  one  mo- 
ment over  the  space  covered  by  our  brief 
and  partial  review,  and  consider  the  strange 
interval  between  the  writers  whose  master- 
pieces are  the  ^  Rape  of  the  Lock '  and  the 
'Parish  Register;'  between  the  'Religio 
Laici '  of  Dryden  and  the  *  Hymns '  of 
Cowper  —  one  a  theology  midway  between 
Aquinas  and  Hobhes;  the  other  painting 
the  struggles  of  the  soul  in  the  battle  of 
Grace  and  Despair,  with  a  force  perilously 
near  to  that  madness  which  in  Plato's  idea 
was,  as  it  were,  the  other  side  of  poetical 
inspiration.  Compare  these  men  when  they 
touch  analogous  themes  —  Crabbe's  'Isaac 
Ashford,'  and  Pope's  '  Man  of  Ross '  —  and 
observe  how  in  their  likeness,  if  we  may  • 
risk  the  phrase,  they  are  almost  more  unlike 
than  in  their  dissimilarities.  Notice  also 
how  strictly  the  law  of  etternal  ibfiuences 
governs  each  period  ;  that  the  reign  of  Anne 
is  not  more  stamped  on  the  brilliant  couplets 
of  Pope,  than  the  England  of  Lord  North, 
of  Burke,  and  of  Pitt,  on  the  sterner  lines 
of  the  last  hand  which  wielded  his  verse 
with  creative  genius.  Remark,  lastly,  how 
the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  that 
interesting  century  bear  themselves  on  to 
the  close  —  the  courage,  the  venturesome 
experiment,  the  high,  and,  in  a  strict  s^nse, 
manly  tone,  the  love  of  careful  form  and 
completeness ;  and  with  these  lofty  qualities, 
the  thoughts  and  the  language  alloyed  by 
conventional  traditions,  the  want  of  the 
deeper  music  and  more  purple  light  with 
which  the  minstrels  whom  we  may  call  our 
own  have  enriched  u^. 

To  sum  up  our  general  view :  As,  after 
the  long  efforts  already  traced,  men  were 
now  on  the  brink  of  creating  the  pure  de- 
scription of  Nature  which  no  literature  had 
before  compassed,  so  in  the  two  last  poets 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  pure  poetry 
of  human  passion  and  character,  unknown 
in  England  since  the  drama  of  the  pre-Re- 
storation  period,  reasserted  itself  by  a  paral- 
lel and  congenial  development.  Thus,  if  we 
have  stated  our  argument  clearly,  readers 
will  see  that  the  main  points  of  transition 
to  the  poetry  of  our  age  have  been  severally 
traced, — the  poetry  of  Nature  to  many  con- 
current sources,  that  of  Incident  to  the  bal- 
lads, the  passion  for  antiquity  to  the  re- 
searches of  Ramsay  and  Percy,  the  modern 
form,  diction,  and  melody  to  the  revived 
study  at  once  of  our  own  earlier  literature 
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and  of  the  Greek«  What  other  qualities  in 
Wordsworth,  Soott,  and  their  contempora- 
ries were  immediately  due  to  the  pressure 
of  political  and  social  life  at  home  and 
abroad  we  cannot  here  notice,  except  to 
add  that  by  a  true  eriticiam  they  must  be 
ascribed,  not,  as  oflen,  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  importance  of  which,  in  its  bear- 
ings on  literature,  has  been  greatly  over- 
rated, but  to  the  far  deeper  and  wider  spirit 
of  which  that  was  but  a  local  exhibition. 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment,  in  conclu- 
sion, to  the  'larger  and  purer  sether'  of 
poetry,  as  we  find  it  in  the  works  of  the 
sweet  singer  of  Ouse  and  Olney.  How 
strange  is  the  romance  of  that  pathetic 
story !  The  lighthearted  friend  of  Thurlow 
in  the  attorney  s  o0ice  —  the  lunatic  at  the 
House  of  Lords  —  the  rapt  visionary  —  the 
sternly-judging  politician  —  the  devout  stu- 
dent of  Homer —  the  dupe  of  the  cobbler's 
revelations,  —  yet,  through  all  the  madness 
•  of  his  despair  and  superstition,  the  man  who 
truly,  in  words  of  a  so  •  fjimiliar  sublimity, 
'  received  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  as  a  little 
child,' — what  a  wild  series  of  contrasts  does 
this  career  present!  And  we  might  add 
deeper  colours  ...  the  ever-haunting  youth- 
ful love  which  coloured  another's  life  beside 
his  own,  the  suicide  nearly  carried  out,  the 
dreams,  and  ecstasies,  and  voices  which 
seemed  to  make  that  quiet  village  in  Bed- 
fordshire the  meeting  -  point  and  battle-lield 
between  Hell  and  Heaven.  A  leaf  romantic 
sphere  of  existence  than  Cowper's  could 
hardly  be  imagined ;  yet  we  have  here  what 
truly  transcends  most  romance.  And  how 
strange  also  Is  the  charm  which  allures  us 
in  his  poetry!  —  strange  as  the  revelation 
must  have  been  to  himself,  that  he,  the  mid- 
dle-'aged  and  retired  lawyer,  was  able  to 
move  a  whole  nation  to  tears  and  laughter, — 
to  surpass  the  force  of  Churchill,  and  wield 
more  than  the  influence  of  Pope — to  reopen 
the  pages  of  ancient  Epic  to  Englishmen, — 
to  carry  the  warnings  of  judgment  and  the 
lessons  of  love  to  a  thousand  cottages*  There 
is  a  tale  that  Corregglo,  when  young,  saw  a 
picture  by  Raphael,  and  with  a  glance  of 
modest  self-discovery  said,  AncV  io  $on  Pit- 
tore,  With  some  such  feeling  must  Cowper 
have  awakened  to  the  sense  of  his  own  en- 
dowments. This  knowledge  came  at  a  date 
in  his  life  when  few  poets  have  fully  pre- 
served their  power :  it  found  a  man  unversed 
beyond  most  in  the  world's  ways,  and  all 
but  destitute  of  that  experi^ce  whic^  his 
great  G^rmaii  contemporary  held  essential 
to  success  in  poetry.  Yet  how  many  and 
haw  various  were  his  successes !  It  would 
be  untrue  to  daim  for  Cowper  a  place 
amongst  the  highest  masters  of  his  art,  nor 


could  any  asaumption  have  been  mQiiaalk& 
from  his  exquisite  modesty.     Much  al^  m 
his  works  was  of  a  tempora];y  and  a  cooii- 
quently  now  exhausted  interest ;   but  where 
be  is  great,  it  is  with  the  greatness  thatre^b 
on  the  deepest  and  simplest  human  feelifigi. 
Except  when  that  madness  intervenes  whi£& 
discoloured  his  life  and  settled  on  his  religiooi 
opinion8,a  truly  noble  manliness  of  tone  mariis 
him  everywhere.    The  love  of  freedom,  aod 
friendship,  and  Nature, — the  soom  of  petti- 
ness, vanity,  ambition, — the  hatred  of  meaa- 
ness  and  of  wrong,  —  the  tenderness  ^  the 
poor  and  feeble,— all  these  elementary  MSea- 
tions  of  human  nature,  which  so  rarely  pen- 
etrate the  character  of  those   who    praise 
them,  were   to  this  highhearted  man   the 
breath  of  life.  Hese  qualities  are  not  poetry, 
but  they  are  far  more  important  to  the  po«t 
than  the  experience  so  prized  by  Goethe. 
Cowper  has  embodied  them  wi^'  a  nobie 
simplicity  of  style  worthy  of  the  accieBtA. 
A  severe  grace  is  the  most  marked  char- 
acteristic of  his  writing ;  such  verses  as  bis 
'•  Royal  George '  are  Tike  the  creation  of  a 
Grecian  chisel ;  but  this  severity  is  aooom- 
panied  and  balanced  by  humour  of  delight- 
ful quality,  gay,  gamesome,  and  fearless, 
yet  delicate  and  temler  with  more  than  femr 
inine  tenderness.     It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare him  with  his  Scottish  contemporary: 
both  struggling  in  style  against  th»  maa- 
nerism  from  which  they  could  not  wholly 
escape;   both  loving  Nature  and   Humaa 
Nature  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  poet's 
immortal  youthfulness :  Burns  the  more  in- 
tense, Cowper  the  wider  in  his  interests: 
the  one  richer  in  colour  and  melody  and 
spontaneous  flow,  the  other  attaining  his  end 
by  a  more  gracious  touch,  and  compensating 
by  purity  for  what  he  wants  in  strength. 
Such  parallels  are  tempting,  but  must  not 
be  eagerly  pushed,  or  we  may  overlook  the 
essential  differences  between  these  two  great 
poets.     Yet,  unlike  as  they  are  in  many 
points,  no   one  will  deny  that   they  are 
amongst  the  very  few  who  have  united  in  a 
high  degree  the  gifbs  of  humour  and  of  pa- 
thos.    We  are  fiuniliar  with  the  humorous 
side  of  both ;  it  is  more  curious  to  contrast 
them  in  the  pathetic.     Here,  although  an 
undisciplined  taste  has  led  him  too  oflea  to 
enfeeble  his  lines  with  commonplace  and 
carelessness,  Bums'  greater  affluence  of  na- 
ture gives  his  writing  a  more  glowing  tone. 
Let  us  quote  examples  in  the  luxury  of  re- 
producing the  household  words  of  all  who 
love  poetry: — 

Ye  banks  and  braes  and  streams  aroaod 

The  castle  o*  MoDtgomery, 
Greeo  be  your  woods,  aad  fiur  your  flowen^  ^^ 
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Tbeie  siiiiaer  fint  imfMd  her  robee, 

And  there  th«  iaogeet  tarry  ; 
For  there  I  took  the  last  farewell 

0'  mj  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

How  Bweetlj  blooai'd  the  gay  greeo  birk, 

How  rich  the  hawlhora'a  bloesom. 
As  ttDderoeath  their  Dr^graot  shade 

I  clasp'd  her  to  my  boeom  I 
The  goldeo  hoars  od  aogel-wiDgs 

Flew  oVr  me  and  my  dearie ; 
For  dear  to  roe  as  light  and  life 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

Wi'  mony  a  ?ov  and  bck'd  embrace 

Oar  parting  was  fa'  tender ; 
Aod  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 

We  tore  oorsels  asonder ; 
Bat  0 1  fell  Death's  untimely  frost 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early  I 
Now  greeQ*d  the  sod,  and  oaoM's  the  day, 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Maryl 

O  pale,  pale  now  those  rosy  lips 

1  aft  hae  kiss'd  sae  fondly  I 
And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  oo  noe  sae  kindly ; 
Aftd  moQidertng  now  in  silent  dost 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly  I 
Bot  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  roy  Highland  Mary  I 

There  is  a  strange  fire  about  this  poem ; 
it  is  the  sunset  of  an  overmastering  passion. 
Another  and  rarer  phase  o(  passion,  less  fer* 
irid  in  its  own  nature,  is  that  painted  by 
Cowper.  There  is  an  awful  oolourless  calm 
about  his  stanzas  to  Mrs.  Unwin  ;  an  inten- 
sity  of  pa^ionate  despair.— 

The  twentieth  year  is  well  nigh  past 
Since  first  oar  sky  was  overcast; 
Ah  \  would  that  this  might  be  the  last, 
My  Mary  I 

Th^  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 
I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow — 
Twas  my  distress  that  oroaght  thee  low, 
My  Mary  I 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store, 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rost  disoscd,  and  shine  no  more  : 
My  Mary  I 

For  thongh  thou  gladly  woaldst  fnlfii 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 
My  Mary  1 

Bat  well  thoa  play'dst  the  housewife's  part, 
And  all  thy  threads  with  magic  art 
Have  woond  them^>elves  about  this  heart, 
My  Mary  I 

Thv  indistinct  expresdons  seem 
Like  language  utter'd  in  a  dream ; 
Tet  m^  they  charm,  whatever  the  theme, 
My  Mary  1 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  anbum  bright, 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight, 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light. 
My  Maryl 


For  eoold  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee. 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  ? 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 
My  Mary  I 

Partakers  of  thy  sad  dedine, 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign  ; 
Yet^  gently  press'd,  press  gently  mine, 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thoa  prov'st, 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  mov'st 
Upheld  by  two ;  yet  still  thou  lov'st, 
My  Mary  1 

And  still  to  love,  though  press'd  with  ill,    . 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  obill, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 
My  Mary  I 

But  ah  1  by  constant  heed  I  know 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe. 
My  Maryl 

And  should  my  fatare  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past, 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last 
My  Mary  I 

Now,  a  few  of  the  Lines  on  his  mother's 
portrait : — 

Gould  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hours 

When,  playing  with  thy  vesture^s  tissued  flowers, 

The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 

I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 

(A.nd  thou  wast  happier  than  mvself  th^  while, 

Wouldst  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head,  and 

smile) 
— Gould  thof>e  few  pleasant  days  again  appear, 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them 

here? 
I  would  not  trust  ray  heart — the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might : — 
But  no^ — what  \^tt  we  call  our  life  is  such, 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much, 
That  I  should  ill  recjuite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

There  is  little  of  this  blended  elevation 
and  tendernees  in  any  literature,  and  words 
would  hardly  strengthen  the  eflfect  of  it 
Cowper  is  our  highest  master  in  simple 
pathos. 


Art.  VI.  —  1.  International  ExhibUion^ 
1862.  Official  Catalogues:  Industrial 
and  Fine  Arts  Departments. — Illustrated 
Catalogue,  ParU  1—6. 

2.  History  of  the  International  Exhibiiion. 
By  John  HoUingshead. 

Whbn  Malvolio  was  generalizing  on  the  va- 
rious ways  in  which  mankind  beoonae  ac- 
quainted with  greatness,  he  forgot  one  nota- 
ble class — those  into  Wi^jM^i^^  greatness 
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drops,  and  who  contrive  to  swallow  it  the 
wrong  way.  The  Commissioners  for  the 
Exhibition  of  1862  seem  to  have  appreciat- 
ed the  oversight,  and  made  the  trial.  The 
larger  and  more  brilliant  Corporation,  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  World's  Fair  in  1851, 
resembled  merchant  adventurers  bound  for 
an  unknown  and  treacherous  sea,  who 
brought  their  vessel  safely  home  again,  in 
spite  of  many  sinister  anticipations.  In 
1850,  while  the  project  was  under  discus- 
sion, International  Exhibitions  were  still 
among  the  world^s  unsolved  problems,  the 
din  of  civil  strife  had  hardly  died  away  in 
the  continental  capitals,  at  home  a  large 
class  was  timid  and  vaporish,  every  incon- 
venience and  danger  which  could  possibly 
result  from  the  unwonted  throng  of  foreign- 
ers in  London  was  pressed  into  the  service. 
Colonel  Sibthorp,  whom  hairbrained  shrewd- 
ness made  a  very  ugly  antagonist,  vowed 
eternal  enmity  to  the  entire  project  The 
disputes  which  arose  about  the  site  had  been 
appeased  by  Royal  interposition,  but  at  the 
last  moment,  when  the  sod  of  Hyde  Park 
was  to  be  turned  and  hours  were  golden,  a 
huge  difficulty  glared  out  in  unexpected  ugli- 
ness. The  pr(>jectoi*s  had  promised  the  show 
before  they  had  secured  a  house  wherein  to 
lodge  their  wares.  A  competition  for  plans 
bad  resulted  in  an  elaborate  failure,  and  a 
project  which  the  officials  had  cooked  up  as 
the  quintessence  of  all  the  tenders  was  re- 
ceived by  the  public  with  undisguised  repro- 
bation. A  break  down  was  all  but  certain, 
when  a  gardener  dropped  in  and  suggested 
a  big  conservatory.  Since  Cinderella's 
glass  slipper  no  such  success  had  ever  been 
achieved  with  that  material.  The  *  Crystal 
Palace'  rose  from  the  turf  sparkling  and 
graceful,  and  the  Sibthorp  elms  budded  un- 
der the  transparent  roof.  Of  course  toadies 
and  wonder- mongers  were  not  wanting  to 
make  the  lucky  hit  of  a  clever  man  ridicu- 
lous by  fiilsome  praise ;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  Batterers  were  not  unaccom- 
panied by  busy  mockers.  But,  after  every 
abatement, theExhibition of  1851  was  hailed 
successful  in  every  aspect,  financial,  artistic, 
social,  and  commercial,  while  popular  justice 
unanimously  rendered  the  praise  rightly  due 
to  the  good  Prince  Albert  for  the  happy  cour- 
age with  which  he  undertook  and  carried 
through  the  scheme. 

Since  1851  there  has  been  a  perfect  glut 
of  experience  for  those  who  were  not  too 
proud  to  study  th6  management  of  great 
exhibitions,  and  the  architectural  problem 
of  how  to  house  them.  The  modified  suc- 
cess of  the  Dublin  Imitation,  and  the  failure 
of  the  New  York  speculation,  afforded  am- 
ple warnings.     Paris  was  able,  within  four 


years  of  our  great  effort,  to  match  its  vast 
display.  Meanwhile  the  Hyde  Park  Palaoe 
had  come  to  life  again  at  Sydenham,  and  m 
the  various  phases  of  the  South  KeDsingtoi 
Museum  a  whole  philosophy  of  popular  ei- 
hibition-making  had  been  developed.  N<« 
must  the  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  of  Maocbes- 
ter  in  1857  be  forgotten ;  and  one  at  least 
of  the  Commissioners  of  1862  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  contributing  to  the  com- 
mon stock  some  valuable  warnings,  gathered 
from  the  experience  of  that  undertaking,  as 
to  the  unpopularity  which  assuredly  follows 
upon  carelessnes:}  and  incapacity.* 

So  forewarned  add  so  forearnaed,  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  proclaimed,  first  for  1861,  and 
then  for  1862,  the  second  Great  English  Ex- 
hibition, while  they  devolved  its  maxuige' 
ment  upon  a  new  Copimisaion.    These  gen- 
tlemen assumed  their  reponsibilities  under 
august  auspices,  and  the  gravity  of  the  loss 
which  fell  upon  the  world  in  last  December, 
unforeseen  and  irreparable  as  it  was,  pleaded 
in  their  favour  at  the  bar  of  public  loyalty. 
Its  members  passed  for  experienced  men  of 
business,  and  Lord  Granville  enjoys  all  the 
popularity  which  a  very  good-naiured  pub- 
lic man  not  spoiled  by  office  is  sure  to  ac- 
quire.   The  first  consideration  which  had  to 
be  faced  was  how  to  find  a  site  and  raise  a 
building  for  the  anticipated  collection.   Thia 
WHS  not  a  question  merely  of  matertid  oa-- 
pabilities.      No  one  who  has  followed  the 
art  contests  of  England  for  the  ]a8t  decade 
can  pretend  ignorance  of  the  great  Bromp- 
ton  controversy.      For  many  reasons  we 
merely  allude  to  this  as  a  past  scene  in  the 
ever -moving  diorama  of  history,  hoping 
that  it  may  now  be  considered  set  at  rest 
by  the  compromise  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  and  the  Horticultural  Society  being 
accepted  as  accomplished  ^ts.     Eighteen 
months  ago   the  discussion  was  stiU  rife. 
The  fact  that  the  Commissioners  of  1851 
had  employed  their  profits  in  buying  estates 
at  Brompton,  of  which  they  were  willing  to 
let  a  portion  for  the  purposes  of  1862,  de- 
termined the  general  site,  but  it  determined 
nothing  more.    Those  Commissioners  and 
the  Government  had  previously  dissolved  a 
somewhat  complicated    partaiership  which 
they  had  contracted.     On  the  one  side  the 


*  The  damage  so  culpably  inflicted  upon  iDvaloa- 
ble  works  of  art  by  the  ci^ess  maimer  in  wbidi 
they  were  repacked,  has  operated  since  then  as  a 
great  discouragement  to  the  formation  of  similar  col- 
lections. We  have  seen  a  very  valuable  eariy  Co- 
logne patntiag  on  panel,  comprising  figares  execnted 
on  the  scale  abd  with  the  finish  of  mloiatarea,  whksh 
was  lel^  to  a  carpeoter  to  screw  to  the  M  of  a 
box.  It  was  not  his  fkult  that  the  holes  witb 
which  It  was  disfigured  did  not  destroy  any  of  tba 
faces.  Digitized  by  V3UUVIC 
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^ience  and  Art  department  of  the  adminis- 
Iratioo    was  constituted  possessor  of  the 
^uth    Kensington    Museum,   and  of    the 
ground  upon  which  it  stood.     The  Commis- 
sioners, for  their  part,  raised  to  the  position 
of  one  of  tho3e  great — formally  private, 
but  really  national  —  corporations,  such  as 
the  Bank  and  the  now  eclipsed  East  India 
CJompany,  which  it  is  the  genius  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution  to   foster,   had  retained, 
after  disposing  of  outlying  bits  on  beneficial 
building  leases,  a  large  oblongslip  of  some 
fifty  acres,  abutting  on  the  Knightsbridge 
Road  to  the  north,  and  bounded  east,  west, 
and  south,  by  new  roads  or  streets  called 
Prince  Albert,  Exhibition,  and   Cromwell 
Roads.     The  allocation  of  this  land  was 
closely  connected  with  a  scheme  which  was 
warmly   supported  in  some  quarters,  but 
was  never  very  p<^ular  either  with  the  out- 
side public  or  with  the  independent  mem- 
bers of  the  artistic  and  scientific  fraternity, 
and  which,  after  having  been  weakened  by 
the  dissolution  of  partnership,  was  finally 
extinguished  this  very  summer  by  Mr.  Qre- 
gory's  majority  against  the  dismemberment 
of  the  British  Museum.  We  mean  of  course 
the  ambitious  project  of  raising  at  Bromp- 
ton  a  revival  of  the  Alexandrian  ^  Museum' 
out  of  the  debris  of  the  1851  Exhibition. 
The  removal  of  the  National  Gallery  from 
Tra&lgar  Square,  which  formed  an  element 
in  the  calculation,  happened  to  arrest  public 
attention  when  other  proposals  would  not 
have  possessed  an  interest  outside  learned 
cirdes.    Everybody  could  drop  into  the  ac- 
tual gallery  when  he  wished  it,  and  so  no- 
body desired  to  see  the  col  lection  transfer- 
red to  a  region  which  imposed  upon  the 
lounger  a  cob -fare  or  a  long  walk;  and  in 
either  case  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
time.    So  the  Royal  Commission  of  1857, 
presided  over  by  Lord  Brouchton,  and  in- 
cluding Dean  Milman,  Mr.  Faraday,  and 
Mr.  Richmond,  reported  in  favour  of  keep- 
ing the  pictures  at  Charing  Cross ;  and  the 
second  Derby  Government,  which  came  in 
during  the  following  year,  oflfered  the  Royal 
Academy  a  gift  of  a  portion  of  Burlington 
House  Gardens  for  its  new  building,  on 
condition  of  its  determining  its  tenancy  of 
the  eastern  half  of  the  Trafalgar  Square 
Gallery.  Still,  however,  the  Commissioners 
held  to  their  land  and  to  their  purpose.  The 
Horticultural  Society,  which  had  since  its 
foundation  rusticated  at  Chiswick,  came  into 
prominence  as  the  chief  claimant  for  their 
wvours.  No  one  had  a  word  to  urge  against 
ite  pretensions ;  it  asked  to  come  to  town, 
^tid  town  was  glad  to  receive  the  petitioner, 
in  the  creation  of  a  metropolitan  garden, 
there  was  the  guarantee  of  a  new  lung  for 
VOL,  cxn,  7 


London.  It  was  comparatively  unimport- 
ant that  the  prospects  of  the  horticulturists 
growing  anything  in  their  new  allotment 
were  somewhat  problematic.  They  had  not 
given  up  the  useful  old  nursery  at  Chiswick, 
while  it  was  well  understood  that  the  object 
of  the  new  garden  was  to  set  up  a  *  moral 
Cremome.^  So  the  brave  old  trees  which 
skirted  the  paddock  of  Gore  House  were 
felled,  little  ramps  were  raised,  and  little 
slopes  sliced  off,  with  a  fiddling  nicety  of 
touch  which  would  have  delighted  the  im- 
perial gardener  of  the  Summer  Palace ;  and 
the  tiny  declivities  thus  manufactured  wera 
tortured  into  curvilinear  patterns,  where  sea- 
sand,  chopped  coal,  and  pounded  bricks, 
atoned  for  the  absence  of  flower  or  shrub. 
The  area  had  to  be  enclosed,  for  it  was  care- 
fully stipulated  that  the  lengthened  frontages 
on  the  boundary  roads  should  form  no  por- 
tion of  the  lease  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 
The  result  was  Mr.  Smirke's  Renaissance 
arcades  in  brick  at  the  upper  portion,  and 
the  terracotta  imitation  of  the  Lateran 
cloister,  produced  by  the  *  Department' 
round  the  southern  half,  neither  of  them,  it 
may  be,  great  works,  but  both  of  them 
graceful,  and  even  refreshing  architectural 
experiments  by  the  side  of  their  gigantic 
neighbour.  To  the  south  of  this  garden  lay 
another  plot  of  1851  ground  predestined 
for  the  New  Exhibition.  What  was  want- 
ing was  some  agency  to  put  it  there.  The 
Old  Commission  was  well  content  with  hav- 
ing achieved  one  success,  and  assumed  the 
attitude  of  a  parent — somewhat,  it  must  be 
owned,  of  a  parent  of  the  Sir  Anthony  Ab- 
solute school — towards  its  tender  succe^isor. 
It  did  not,  indeed,  refuse  to  come  down  with 
the  settlement,  but  it  attached  pretty  sharp 
conditions,  and  took  good  care  that  there 
should  be  trustees  to  look  after  Young  Hope- 
ful's expenditure.  As  things  turned  out, 
the  heir  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  some- 
what unheroic  economy ;  still,  until  ex- 
perience taught  otherwise,  it  was  allowable 
not  to  anticipate  these  qualities  in  a  body 
composed  of  Lord  Granville,  the  present 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Mr,  Baring,  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Charles)  Dilke,  and  Mr,  Fairbairn.  The 
steady -going  Society  of  Arts  was  called  in, 
and  a  very  odd  triangular  arrangement  con- 
summated. The  Commissioners  of  185L 
leased  to  the  Society  of  Arts  the  desired 
plot  of  ground  for  ninety-nine  years,  in  order 
that  a  third  body,  viz.,  the  Commissioners 
of  1862,  might  cover  it  with  an  Exhibition 
building.  Of  this  building  one  part  was  to 
be  considered  temporary,  and  either  to  be 
reckoned  the  property  of  the  contractors, 
after  a  vast  royalty  had  been  paid  for  its^ 
use,  or  else  bought  out  and  out  for  a  further 
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{turn ;  and  the  other  part  was  to  be  held  per^ 
maDcnt)  and  to  pass  for  the  term  of  the 
lease  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  supposing  the 
speculation  to  be  solvent.     If  the  returns 
were  insufficient  this  portion  was  to  be  pull- 
ed down  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition.    The 
motive -power  of  the  whole  scheme  was  a 
solid  phalanx  of  Englishmen,  some  of  them 
men  of  capital,  and  some  men  of  enterprise, 
who  had  from  various  motives  subscribed  a 
deed  of  guarantee  to  the  amount  of  several 
hundred     thousand    pounds,    and    on    the 
strength  of  this  deed  the  Bank  of  England 
found  the  money  for  the  immediate  under- 
taking.   So  there  were  the  Bank  that  ad- 
vanced, the  subscribers  who  guaranteed,  the 
New  Commission  that  managed,  the  Society 
of  Arts  that  advised  and  that  waited  for  its 
windfall,  and  the  Old  Commission  that  'sat 
in  its  counting-house  counting  of  its  money.' 
The   ground   so  leased,  as  every  one  is 
now  aware,  comprehended  not  only  the  ob- 
long space  to  the  south  of  the  Horticultural 
Gardens,  but  also  two  long  strips  enclosing 
those  gardens  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  to 
one  of  which,  had  not  Parliament  recently 
interfered,  the  Natural  History  portion  of  the 
British  Museum  would  have  been  transferred. 
A  further  complication  of  a  material  nature 
attended  the  project,  which  was  unknown  to 
Sir  Joseph   Paxton   and   his  employers  in 
1850;    His  work  was  simply  to  produce  a 
building  to  contain  an  exhibition  of  industry 
and  industrial  art ;  while  in  1862,  in  emula^ 
Uon  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  the  *  Fine  Arts,' 
so  called,  t.  e.  Painting  and  Sculpture,  were 
included  in  the  programme.     In  fact,  a  build- 
ing was  to  be  produced  which  should  com- 
bine the  uses  of  the  Manchester  glass  house 
of  1857  with  those  of  the  historical  Crys- 
tal Palace.     Towards  the  execution  of  this 
work,  irrespective  of  the  agreement  which 
we  have  perhaps  mentioned   rather  out  of 
place,  there  would  have  been  a  choice  of  sev- 
eral conceivable  expedients,  each  of  which 
would  no  doubt  have  provoked  much  criti- 
cism, but  each  of  which  was  easily  defens- 
ible.   The  Commissioners  had  it  in  their 
•  power  to  build  a  permanent  or  else  a  tem- 
porary building.     If  the  building  were  to 
be  permanent  they  had  only  to  choose  their 
architect  and  throw  upon  him  the  responsi- 
bility.    The  names  of  the  leading  men  in 
the  profession   were   at  the  tip  of  every 
ouo's  tongue.    If  the  security  of  an  eminent 
name  were    required,    the  Commissioners 
might 'either  have  made  their  choice  once 
for  all,  or  solicited  a  limited  competition 
among  some  half-dozen  of  the  most  distin- 
guished architects.    If  they  preferred  to  look 
out  for  general  and  perhaps  unknown  talent, 
they  had  the  alternative  of  an  unlimited 


competition.  It  is  not,  howeTer,  to  be  de- 
nied that  the  ingenious  blundering  shown  m 
the  Public  Offices  competition  had  rather 
brought  that  expedient,  excellent  as  it  is  tf 
judiciously  worked,  into  discredit,  and  so  w% 
are  not  altogether  disposed  to  blame  its  non- 
use  in  this  case.  But  if  the  building  were  to 
be  temporary,  a  shed  or  a  removable  greefr 
house  was  all  that  was  wanted  for  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  five  months'  thorn. 
Such  a  structure  would  also  have  been  incaX- 
culably  cheaper,  and  would  have  enjoyed 
the  moral  advantage  of  being  void  of  any 
suspicion  of  an  arriere  pmsee  in  the  ohoiei 
of  site  and  style.  The  last  consideralioe 
was  not  unimportant  to  the  popularity  of 
the  Exhibition,  for  people  were  slow  to  be- 
lieve that  the  danger  of  a  deportation  of  ths 
National. Gallery  was  overpast.  For  a  tem- 
porary building  the  same  very  obvious  ex- 
pedient of  engaging  an  architect  of  tried 
reputation  was  available,  or  else  Sir  Josefii 
Paxton  was  still  alive  to  show  that  he  cosJd 
improve  as  much  upon  Sydenham  at  Bromp* 
ton,  as  he  improved  upon  Hyde  Park  at 
Sydenham. 

Every  oonceivable  motive  seemed  to  ex- 
ist to  induce  the  Commissioners  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  architectural  art  of  JBngland. 
The  decade,  which  was  just  closing,  bad 
been  one  of  peculiar  fermentation,  if  not  of 
advancement  in  that  way.  If  there  was  any 
reality  in  the  motives  which  caused  an  ex- 
hibition at  all,  they  must  have  been  mottvei 
near  akin  to,  if  not  identical  with,  tfaoes 
which  would  have  prompted  them  to  make 
an  effort  to  gratify  the  world  with  a  worthy 
building.  An  exhibition  building  superior 
to  that  of  1851  would  have  been  just  as 
much  a  note  of  progress  as  a  superior  boild- 
ing-ful  of  goods  could  be.  Both  one  and 
the  other  would  be  alike  symbolical  of  and 
advantageous  to  the  art-industry  movement. 
Clever  minds  had  been  naturally  set  thiok- 
ing  on  the  problem  of  architectural  combi- 
nations of  iron  and  glass.*  The  various  ex- 
hibition buildings  at  Dublin,  New  York, 
Munich,  Sydenham  (so  far  as  it  differed  from 
Hyde  Park),  Manchester,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry's 
Conservatory  in  Coven t  Garden,  and  Mr. 
Owen  Jones's  sketch  for  the  *  Palace  of  the 
People '  on  Muawell  Hill,  were  all  but  the 
last  constructed  works.  It  was  almost  doe 
to  the  well-known  existence  of  so  much 
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*  A  Crystal  Palace  is  in  the  coarse  of  erectaon  at 
Amsterdam,  and  tho  Bojal  Academj  Exbibitioii  of 
this  very  year  oontains  the  designs  of  a  large  troa 
and  glass  market  for  Preston  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott, 
and  of  an  exhibition  building  at  St  Petersburg  by 
Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  both  of  them  indicaUve  of  oon^e^ 
able  study,  and  both  as  superior  to  Oaptain  Ibvke'i 
structure  as  one  thing  can  be  to  anotlMr.^ 
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study  to  give  it  vent.  The  very  patronage 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  ought  to  have  been  a 
guarantee  that  the  profession  of  architeotaral 
art  would  not  have  been  overlooked ;  and  if 
a  further  reason  were  needed,  it  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  there  was  still  another  body 
not  officially  named,  but  patently  helping  to 
pull  the  strings,  that  newly  created  section 
of  the  public  administration  which  is  em- 
phatically *  the  Department  oV — and  which 
i»  expected  to  foster — *  Science  and  Art' 
Under  such  circumstances  and  with  so  many 
good  alternatives,  the  Commissioners  deserve 
the  credit  of  unwonted  ingenuity  for  having 
closed  with  an  expedient  which  succeeded  in 
missing  every  advantage  of  every  other 
scheme,  and  in  consolidating  the  opposition  of 
every  independent  interest  The  credit  is  if 
possible  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  of 
their  having  involved  official  *  Science  and 
Art '  in  their  own  artistic  miscarriage. 

Those  sheds  of  iron  and  glass  in  which  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  found  a  tempo- 
rary domicile,  irreverently  nicknamed  the 
Brompton  Boilers,  had  been  run  up  by  a 
young  and  clever  officer  of  engineers  attach- 
ed to  the '  Department.'  Science  it  was  con- 
cluded he  had  brought  in  with  him ;  art  was 
contagious  to  the  locality,  for  what  would  be 
the  use  of  such  a  department  if  it  required 
tbe  services  of  a  regularly  educated  archi- 
tect for  any  behoof  of  its  ownl  Captain 
Fowke  had  engineered  the  Boilers,  and  the 
permanent  galleries  appointed  to  lodge  the 
Sheepshanks  pictures  were  also  his  handi- 
work. One  morning  early  in  last  year  it 
was  announced  that  the  drawings  for  the 
International  Exhibition  were  completed, 
and  that  their  author  was  Captain  Fowke. 
The  announcement  was  couched  in  grand 
•od  mysterious  phraseology — something  of 
which  the  world  had  never  seen  the  like  lay 
m  the  South  Kensington  portfolios.  Acres 
of  halls  and  furlongs  of  walls  were  to  culmi- 
i»ate  in  a  triad  of  cupolas,  of  which  the  two 
smaller  were  as  much  to  transcend  St.  Fe- 
^r'«  or  the  Pantheon,  as  they  were  to  be 
eclipsed  by  the  largest  central  dome. 

'  Nescio  quid  majos  nasoitor  Iliade.' 

The  world  in  general  was  puzzled ;  some 
perhaps  believed,  more  held  their  tongue, 
aod  a  few  commented.  Nobody  would  in- 
terfere, for  the  Exhibition  was  to  be  built, 
publicly  speaking,  with  nobody's  money.  If 
guarantors  came  forward  to  insure  the  sol- 
vency of  a  project  so  inaugurated,  it  was 
^«r  own  affair.  Meanwhile  the  grim  fates, 
j^elk  and  Lucas  Brothers,  brooded  over  the 
litanic  design.  For  once  the  shears  of 
Atropoa  were  used  to  mutilate,  not  to  de- 
stroy.   These  men  of  base  and  mechanical 


mind  saw  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
grand  conception  merely  minus  the  one  fea- 
ture on  which  its  projectors  relied  for  their 
magnificent  culminating  effect.  The  central 
hall  with  its  gigantic  dome  must  be  omitted, 
or  hundreds  of  thousands  would  be  lavished, 
and  1862  would  come  and  go  and  no  Exhibi- 
tion would  take  place.  The  contractors 
were  masters  of  the  situation.  So  big  a 
scheme  in  such  raw  hands,  with  so  few 
months  for  its  realisation,  stood  no  chance 
against  the  verdict  of  tried  unromantic  com- 
mon sense.  The  bargain  which  the  contrac- 
tors were  called  upon  to  strike,  involving 
various  unusual  contingencies,  was  sufficient- 
ly hard  to  justify  them  in  dictating  stringent 
terms  on  their  side.  There  was  no  time  and 
less  inclination  to  revise  and  recast  the 
building  in  face  of  the  dilemma.  The  author- 
ities had  proclaimed  so  confidently  that  there 
was  one  building  and  Fowke  was  its  archi- 
tect, that  they  left  themselves  no  retreat. 
We  do  not  blame  Captain  Fowke ;  he  had 
been  wafted  into  a  false  position,  and  it 
would  be  to  set  up  a  more  than  Roman  stand- 
ard to  assert  that  he  was  in  any  way  bound 
to  refuse  an  offer  so  abnormally  advanta- 
geous as  that  of  becoming  per  saltum  archi- 
tect of  the  world's  biggest  building.  How 
far  those  who  placed  him  there  were  alive  to 
the  exceptional  importance  of  their  own  act 
is  a  very  different  question,  on  which  society 
has  long  formed  its  verdict  The  presence 
or  the  absence  of  the  central  dome  was,  after 
all,  an  immaterial  consideration  in  the  value 
of  the  building.  If  it  had  been  carried  out, 
it  would  have  been  a  monument  of  purpose- 
less cost  and  ineffective  bulk.  Its  absence 
only  creates  a  vast  solecism  as  purposeless, 
as  ineffective,  and  as  needlessly  costly  in 
proportion  to  its  cubic  contents. 

The  alacrity  with  which  the  Commissioners 
bustled  forward  to  console  the  public  for 
the  loss  of  the  central  pile  by  a  shower  of 
cheap  prints  of  what  they  were  to  get,  had 
not  a  reassuring  effect.  There  was  something 
uncanny  about  the  whole  building,  with  its 
permanent  and  its  non-permanent  portions ; 
and  its  hideousness  was  of  that  genuine 
stamp  which  appeals  as  forcibly  to  the  in- 
stincts of  the  million  as  to  the  science  of  the 
expert.  Evevy  child  could  ask  what  was  the 
use  or  the  beauty  of  that  interminable  range 
of  blank  windows  along  the  principal  facade. 
The  horsebreakers  of  Brompton  were  as 
competent  as  the  professors  of  the  Royal 
Academy  to  appreciate  the  judgment  which 
threw  cupolas  so  far  back  as  to  be  invisible 
from  that  main  fagade,  which  devised  so  un- 
gainly a  curvature  for  their  main  lines, 
which  dreamed  of  producing  in  glass  the 
solid  effect  only  attainable  by  opaque  mate- 
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rials,  and  which  poised  the  excrescences 
almost  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  with  no 
other  tambour  than  a  few  streaks  of  what 
looked  like  cheap  clap-boarding.  That,  of 
all  styles  which  ever  existed,  the  one  to 
which  Louis  XV.  has  lent  his  valuable  name 
could  have  given  the  idea  for  the  sky-line  of 
the  flanking-towers  was  an  eccentricity 
which,  by  comparison,  hardly  calls  for  no- 
tice. Those  who  took  the  trouble  to  look 
at  the  engraving  of  the  interior  needed  no 
prophet  to  tell  them  that  the  nave  would  be 
dark  without  being  substantial;  that  its 
heavy  roof,  reposing  on  a  continuous  cleres- 
tory, violated  all  laws  of  composition  ;  that 
the  coupling  of  the  iron  pillars  in  each  bay, 
one  in  front  for  show  and  to  bear  up  the 
roof,  and  the  other  behind  to  prop  the  galle- 
ries, was  at  best  a  barbarous  makeshift. 
The  one-sideness  of  the  nave  on  the  plan  was 
at  least  odd.  The  destruction  of  scale  by 
the  inflation  at  each  end  of  vast  bulbous  ex- 
pansions, not  balanced  by  any  centre,  was 
clearly  foreseen  and  fruitlessly  represented. 
The  blundering  ingenuity  by  which  the  area 
of  the  domes  was  tilted  up  on  steps  was 
pointed  out.  The  fact  that  those  steps,  car- 
ried out  in  deal  planks,  never  could  be  im- 
pressive was  patent  at  the  first  glance.  The 
only  thing  which  out  of  sheer  charity  was 
sought  for,  but  could  not  be  found,  was 
something  to  praise.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
annexes,  being  merely  sheds,  were  justly 
considered  the  most  successful  features. 
The  building  grew,  and  men  found  out  how 
much  their  anticipations  had  fallen  short  of 
the  portentous  reality.  The  glass  domes 
were  far  from  raising  hopes ;  yet  few  fore- 
cast the  actual  efiect  of  these  tumid  bubbles, 
with  their  uncouth  curvature,  their  gilded 
spikes  atop,  their  thin  beggarly  tambour  of 
iron  clap-boarding,  their  green  and  half- 
transparent  tint  of  gooseberry.  Hideous 
as  these  domes  may  be,  the  ugliness  over 
which  they  squat  is  hardly  less  appalling. 
The  cupola  —  a  combination  of  architectural 
lines  which  has  exercised  the  wits  of  so 
many  great  architects  from  the  days  of 
Augustus  downwards  —  is  pre-eminently  an 
opaque  body,  owing  its  beauty  to  the  com- 
bination of  form  and  of  solidity :  externally, 
a  feature  which  cuts  against  the  sky  ;  inter- 
nally, in  cases  where  the  cupola  stands  clear 
and  visible  from  the  ground-floor  of  the 
structure  —  as  in  all  the  world's  finest  cupo- 
las—  a  curvilinear  cell,  patient  of  colour  as 
well  as  of  form,  arresting  and  satisfying  the 
eye  within  its  own  circumscription.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  lighting  of  the  cupola,  whether 
from  its  own  apex,  from  lunettes,  or  from 
the  tambour,  has  been  a  crucial  test  of  the 
^architect's    capacity;   while    the    diflioulty 


arising  out  of  the  relation  of  its  outward  to 
its  inward  curve  has  in  eminent  cases  —  sm^ 
as  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  —  been  stJvei 
by  the  costly  expedient  of  welding  together 
two  cupolas, —  the  smaller  enclosed  by  tk 
larger  —  the  inner  one  to  be  gazed  up  into, 
the  outer  one  to  form  the  sky-line.      In  every 
case,  the  use  of  the  cupola  invoked  the  notice 
of  demijour.     It  was  reserved   for  Captak 
Fowke  to  marry  the  lighting  of  his  pile  to  t 
treatment  in  which  the  dome  itself  beoooneg 
a  vast  one-sided   distributor  of  unsubdued 
light*  over  a  solid  and  otherwise  darklinf 
building,  and  in  which  the  relation  of  xkt 
outer  and  the  inner  dome  was  simply  left 
to  fare  for  itself  by  the  expedient  of  diminish 
ing  the  distance   between  the  two  to  the 
thickness  of  a  single  piece  of  glass.     Witt 
man  would  dare  to  face  the  ridicule  of  mil- 
lions by  capping  Westminster  Abbey  will 
a  glass  spire  1    Yet  a  glass  spire  would  be 
natural  in  comparison  with  a  glass  cupola ; 
for  a  spire  is  only  intended  to  form  a  skj- 
line ;  while  .a  cupola  has  also,  as  we  have 
shown,  to  serve  an  internal  purpose,     it  0 
no  defence  of  the  monstrosity  to   saj  that 
crystal  architecture  requires  crystal  domes. 
It  may  do  so ;  but  Captain  Fowke's  creation 
was,  as  we  were  particularly  told,  not  to  be 
a  crystal   palace,  but  a  solid   constructiTt 
Exhibition  building  of  brick  and  iron.    Tbe 
domes,  in  particular,  entered  the   field  io 
competition  with  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Peter't, 
just  as  the  large   portal  was  proudly  pro- 
claimed to  exceed   the  ^quantities'  of  tlie 
portico  of  the  Lateran.     These   advocate! 
must  not  be  allowed  to  blow  hot  and  cold. 
They  started  their  coach  to  beat  the  old- 
established  favourites  on  their  own  line,  and    i 
by  their  performances   on   that   line    they 
must  be  judged.    The   verdict   which   «e 
simply  gather  up  from  the  unanimous  con- 
sultation of  society's  collective  jury  of  sim- ' 
pies  and  of  professors  is  —  ignorant,  pre- 
sumptuous,  tasteless,  extravagant    fa^ure. 
They  would  have  domes  —  the  world's  b^- 
gest  domes  —  and  they   thought   that  tb^ 
bigness  would  be  accepted  in  compensatioo 
for  every  error  of  taste  and  every  deficiency 
of  material  solidity.     There  are  errors  of 
judgment  which  baiffle  the  critic,  because  the 
obtuseness  which  dictated  their  perpetratioo 
is  impervious   to   argument^  and  mu^  be 
either  handled  by  the  unsatisfiictory  procesi 
of  simple  denunciation  or  else  left  lUone.    It 
is  very  little  pleasure  for  us  to  reiterate  that 
these  domes  are  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  arcbi* 


*  The  glare  from  the  domes  is  so  iatense  as  io  Uw 
middle  of  a  bright  day  aotuallv  to  kill  tbe  fiaoDtiof 
painted  glasa  of  the  round  wiDdows^  and  to  reduce 
it  when  viewed  fro|^  Jig  i^^a|tf\^ appearance  rf 
an  opaoue  aoreen.  o 
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tectaral  delinquency,  because  we  never  can 
be  sure  that  the  men  who  did  not  realise  it 
d  priori  will  appreciate  it  because  we  say 
so.     If  we  grant  glass  architecture  at  all,  the 
glass  dome  is  a  legitinaate  concomitant  of 
the  glass    house;  but  there   everything  is 
struck  in  the  same  key.     In  the  glass  house 
the  light  is  equally  distributed  from  every 
quarter,  and  the  architect's  skill  is  especially 
shown  in  modifying  its  overmuch  intensity. 
The  proper  parallel  to  a  glass  dome  on  walls 
of  an  opaque  material  would  be  an  opaque 
cupola  perched  on  a  crystal  palace.     The 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  stuck  upon  the  Syden- 
ham glass  house  would  not  be  more  incon- 
gruous  than    the  Brompton  ^Dish-covers.' 
Yes ;  but  consider  they  cost  so  little  for  their 
size,  the    Commissoners  will   plead.     Cost 
so  little !  cost  more  than  any  other  domes 
in  the  world  ever  did  or  ever  will  cost ;  for 
every  farthing  that  they  cost  was  a  farthing 
wrenched   from    the   guarantors,  wrenched 
from  the  sightseeing  public;  sunk,  for  any 
useful  object,  in  the  deepest  pool  of  the  Red 
Sea.     Each  dome  cost  its  many  thousands, 
and  every  shilling  of  those  thousands  went 
to  build  up  an  abomination  hateful  to  the 
eye  and  useless  for  the  objects  of  the  Exhi- 
bition.    With  no  domes  there  would  have 
been  little  fear  of  a  deficit ;  and  while  the 
building  would  have  been  severely  but  justly 
criticised,  it   would  hardly  have  become  a 
laughing-stock    to    all    collected    Europe. 
When  Pugin  told  the  prelate  who  bothered 
him   to  do  impossibilities  for   the   money, 
'  Add  eighteen  pence,  my  lord,  and  have  a 
tower  and  spire  at  once,'  he  hardly  could 
have  anticipated  that  within  so  few  years  of 
bis  death  official  Science  and  Art  in  England 
would  have  challenged  the  world's  admira- 
tion for  having  found  the  eighteen  pence  and 
thrown  the  steeple  in.     With  all  its  exube- 
rant costliness,  all  its  signs  of  afterthought  in 
so  many  of  its,  features,  Westminster  Palace 
is  a  pile  of  which  a  great  nation  may  be 
proud  to  all  coming  generations.     The  man 
viio  raised  that  palace  was  in  vigorous  life 
when  the  idea  of  this  Brompton  construction 
was  in  agitation.     He  had  not  been  dead  a 
year  when  its  design  was  flaunting  in  all  the 
print-shops.     So  short  a  time  did  it  take  for 
official  management  to  degrade   the   strug- 
gling artistic  reputation  of  England. 

After  the  great  sin  of  the  domes,  all  ^ther 
faults  m  the  building  might  seem,  if  not  par- 
uonable,  at  least  eclipsed  by  the  grand  trans- 
gression. Nevertheless,  there  is  one  pecu- 
jiarity  in  connection  with  those  domes  which 
it  would  not  be  just  to  its  inventor  to  over- 
look.  The  domes  are  twelve-sided,  and  the 
great  iron  piers  of  the  lantern  are  eight  in 
^^mber.     A   professor  of  the   Fowkesian 


architecture  scorns  the  use  of  tambour  or 
pendentive.  What,  then,  could  be  done^ 
There  was  room  in  this  dilemma  for  a  stroke 
of  ingenuity  if  possible  superior  even  to  that 
which  struck  out  the  glass  dome.  Afler  all, 
to  put  up  a  glass  dome  was  only  to  tamper 
with  material  in  wilful  disregard  of  all  logic 
or  taste.  The  problem  was,  how  to  torture 
some  pre-existent  form  as  the  wildest  imag- 
ination of  no  antecedent  architect  had  ever 
dared  to  do.  We  almost  despair  of  being 
able  to  describe  this  feat  by  words,  but  we 
will  try.  Each  dome,  it  will  be  remember- 
ed, opens  into  the  nave  and  two  transepts, 
while  it  has  a  fourth  opening  prepared  for  a 
similar  extension,  but  cut  short,  and  serving 
as  the  entrance.  The  four  angles  which 
would  be  formed  were  the  four  openings  to 
meet  together,  as  they  do  under  the  tower 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  are,  as  in  St.  Paul's, 
sliced  off,  so  as  to  convert  the  ground-floor 
into  an  octagonal  lantern  with  four  broad 
sides  to  the  four  cardinal  openings,  and  four 
narrow  sides  where  the  slices  come.  This 
makes  eight  angles  instead  of  four,  and  at 
each  angle  is  placed  a  large  iron  pillar  sup- 
porting the  structure,  and  serving  as  the 
starting-point  of  the  eight  arches  of  the  lan- 
tern. Of  these  arches,  the  four  which  span 
over  the  galleries  at  the  slices  are  narrow, 
and  those  which  span  the  openings  are 
broad,  each  arch  being  semicircular.  Cap- 
tain Fowke,  having  to  bear  up  his  twelve- 
sided  dome  on  these  eight  arches,  has  con- 
structed his  four  broad  arches  in  this  way. 
Take  a  capital  X,  and  assume  the  two  bot- 
tom terminal  points  to  be  two  of  the  iron 
pillars  and  the  space  between  them  the 
width  either  of  the  nave  or  transept,  and 
assume  that  the  two  upper  terminal  points 
are  respectively  the  first  pair  of  coupled 
shafts  on  each  side  of  the  nave  or  of  the 
transept.*  Well  then.  Captain  Fowke  has 
thrown  two  diagonal  ribs  across  from  each 
iron  pillar  to  the  coupled  pier  on  the  other 
side,  intersecting  in  the  middle  and  so  com- 
pleting the  X ;  and  has  then  made  his  arch, 
by  lining  the  ^  between  the  pillars  and  the 
point  of  intersection  -—  thus  presenting  to 
the  world  the  hitherto  unheard-of  monstrosity 
of  a  crook  backed  arch,  horizontally  broken 
at  the  simulated  key-stone  which  masks  the 
angle.  This  he  has  done,  not  once  in  some 
obscure  corner,  but  twice  four  times  over  in 
the  four  main  arches  of  ihe  biggest  and  most 
pretentious  feature  of  the  whole  pile.     View- 

*  Of  oour^  the  proportion  of  the  capital  X  is  not 
correct,  as  the  distance  between  the  cast  iron  pillars 
and  the  next  coupled  shaft  is  less  than  betteeen  each 
pillar  to  the  one  on  the  oiher  side,  owing  to  the  great 
width  of  the  nave.  But  the^il^Jf^e^^^todlp^ 
true.  I  CW 
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ed  fl8  a  piece  of  engineering,  the  workman 
ship  may  be  ingenious  ;  but  it  is  a  stroke  of 
ingenuity  which  abandons  all  claim  to  archi- 
tectural merit. 

At  least  it  might  have  been  hoped  that 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  with  its 
cosily  staff  of  teachers  and  its  bevy  of  pu- 
pils, might  have  devised  some  pretty  novel- 
ty in  the  capitals,  albeit  even  in  plaster,  and 
produced  some  graceful  contours  in  the 
mouldings,  albeit  cast  in  metal.  The  cap- 
itals and  the  mouldings  are  worthy  of  the 
structure  which  enshrines  them.  The  plea 
of  cheapness  in  comparison  with  the  Pax- 
tonian  palace,  so  unblushingly  put  forward 
by  the  bustling  advocates  of  the  new  build- 
ing, has  been  conveniently  dropped  since 
Sir  Charles  Fox,  in  a  letter  to  the  *  Times' 
of  only  a  few  lines  long,  published  on  the 
5th  of  May,  reminded  the  public  that  the 
cost  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park 
plus  that  of  Sydenham  was  only  396,540^., 
while  that  of  the  building  of  1862,  on  the 
showing  of  its  own  friends,  was  as  it  stood 
480,000/. 

Captain  Fowke's  long  annexes,  because 
they  do  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  sheds, 
are,  as  we  have  already  said,  assuming  their 
stability,  not  so  bad.  They  are  engineering 
works  carried  out  by  an  engineer.  The 
reason  why  Science  only,  without  Art,  has 
had  to  do  with  their  construction,  is,  that 
they  stand  on  ground  which,  by  the  defunct 
project,  would  have  been  consecrated  to 
various  permanent  temples  of  the  Muses, 
so  no  one  anticipated  or  provided  for  their 
continuance. 

Of  course,  no  visitor  to  the  Exhibition 
who  has  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  it 
since  the  opening  can  fairly  judge  of  its 
naked  architectural  merit,  since  it  has  pass- 
ed through  Mr.  Crace's  transmuting  hands. 
His  performances  are,  undoubtedly,  open  to 
criticism,  and  in  particular  we  think  certam 
appositions  of  blue  and  red  dose  to  the 
clerestory  windows  might  have  been  recon- 
sidered. But,  as  a  whole,  when  the  railway- 
apeed  at  which  ho  had  to  work,  and  when 
the  impossibility  under  which  he  laboured 
of  obtaining  a  fair  sight  of  his  own  work, 
are  considered,  we  must  say  that  Mr.  Crace 
has  very  honourably  and  ably  acquitted 
himself  of  a  work  which,  in  less  willing 
hands,  would  have  been  both  thankless  and 
impossible.  He  deserves  particular  credit 
for  having  proposed  all  through  to  subor- 
dinate his  own  coloration  to  the  advantage 
of  the  things  exhibited. 

The  moral  we  should  venture  to  draw 
from  this  architectural  fiasco  is  that,  as  we 
know  on  the  best  of  authority  that  *  a 
^ible-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his 


ways,'  60  the  world  has  now  learned  the  In- 
stability and  the  offence  of  a  double-minded 
building,  and  it  has  resented  it  accordingly. 
The  Exhibition  shed,  however  unsigfatij, 
would  have  been  tolerated.  A  permaDCBt 
*  Palace,'  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call 
every  large  structure,  would  have  ^irly  re- 
presented the  objects  of  those  wbo  desired 
to  make  firompton  the  artistic  and  literary 
centre  of  London  and  the  world.  Bat  here 
was  a  hybrid,  which  would  and  which  would 
not  claim  to  be  permanent — a  thing  in  whtck 
the  most  distracting  effects  and  the  roost 
lavish  waste  of  money  were  reserved  ht 
that  part  which  professed  to  be  tem- 
porary. The  notion  of  the  doncies  beh^ 
retained  as  an  eternal  spectacle  from  Hyde 
Park  and  the  South-Westem  line  was  an 
idea  sufficiently  humiliating  to  national  seli^ 
respect  But,  on  the  other  side,  it  was  di^ 
ficult  to  anticipate  that  such  big  sums  woald 
have  been  devoted  to  such  big  inflatioBs 
merely  to  serve  as  a  summer's  pastime  and 
then  be  forgotten.  Again,  if  the  domes  and 
the  nave  went  down,  how  utterly  doll  would 
be  the  aspect  of  the  residuary  pile.  Hide- 
ous as  these  domes  are,  their  hideousness  ii 
of  the  heroic  and  truculent  order.  Without 
them  and  the  nave  the  building  would  sim- 
ply consist  of  the  endless,  dreary  range  of 
magnified  stables  along  the  Cromwell  Road, 
flanked  by  the  Louis  XV.  pavilions,  and  of 
that  nondescript  gazebo  with  the  raddled 
back-front  which  is  now  sacred  to  the  b<^- 
talities  of  M.  Yeillard  and  Mr.  Morrish. 
All  that  is  now  Exhibition,  as  contrasted 
with  picture-gallery  or  eating-room,  vroald 
revert  to  the  primitive  condition  of  a  rwb- 
bishheap  and  a  nettle-bed.  Under  either 
alternative  England  will  have  built  in  haste 
to  repent  at  leisure.  If  the  iron-supported 
glass-roofed  sheds  remain,  Europe,  overran 
with  crystal  palaces,  will  point  to  the  domes 
and  the  courts,  and  say  that  these  mono- 
ments  of  British  official  taste  are  the  basest 
and  the  most  purposeless  crystallo-chaly- 
beate  bubbles  which  earth  has  yet  egurgi- 
tated.  If  the  galleries  alone  are  spared,  we 
shall  owe  to  Science  and  Art  a  public  build- 
ing which  has  strayed  over  more  roods  of 
ground  and  devoured  more  bricks  to  leas 
advantage  than  any  structure  ever  yet  rais- 
ed between,  in  time  and  in  space,  Babylon 
and  Chicago.  The  third  alternative  of  a 
financial  fiailure  involving  entire  demolition 
would  be  a  very  costly  exemplifioation  — 
well  deserved,  though  not  agreeable  to  the 
guarantors — of  the  parabolic  warning  to  sit 
down  and  count  the  cost  before  banning 
the  tower. 

Friendly  critics,  to  be  sure,  look  oracular 
as  they  pass  along  the  empty  window  apaoes 
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and  drop  important  words  implying  some 
new  revelation  of  art-processes  suited  to  the 
Snglish  climate — expansire,  out-of-door  mo- 
saica,  hard  and  cheap,  capable  of  being  wash- 
ed, yet  incorrosible.  The  huge  cartoon  in 
the*  Works  of  Art  on  loan'  Exhibition  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  adumbrates, 
"we  are  told,  this  process.  We  should  be  the 
last  to  discourage  any  weil-oonceired  pro- 
ject for  the  exterior  decoration  of  London 
buildings  suited  to  London  atmosphere,  for 
ve  have  long  considered  that  to  be  a  prime 
desideratum.  All  we  say  is,  why  build  up 
BO  vile  a  body  on  which  to  make  your  ex 
perimenf?  Patient  and  remedy  are  both  of 
them  the  work  of  your  hands.  If  you  are 
poly  chromatically  inclined,  at  least  paint  a 
Venus,  and  do  not  bedizen  a  squaw. 

We  fear  that  we  cannot  compliment  the 
Commissioners  by  the  assertion  that  the  ex- 
oellence  of  their  arrangements  has  covered 
the  defects  of  the  buUding.     The  terrible 
mismanagement  by  which  exhibitors  were 
sometimes  permitted — sometimes,  even,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  food  trophy,  urged — to 
dog  up  the  nave  with  every  species  of  in- 
oongruous  obstmctioh,  has  been  so  fblly  ex- 
posed, and  the  Commission  have,  we  doubt 
not,  paid  so  heavily  for  the  partial  rectifica- 
tion of  their  error,  that  we  should  have 
gladly  passed  this  topic  over.      But  we  are 
bound  to  advert  1y>  it  as  a  proof  of  the  dis- 
r^ard  of  common  precautions  and  common 
oalcuiations  of  size  and  height,  which  in  the 
case  of  a  builder  leads  to  accidents  destruc- 
tive of  life  and  property,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  g^ieral  to  one  of  those  exceptional  events 
which  stamp  the  defeated  captain  to  all  ages 
with  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  total  inca- 
pacity.   Even  the  ^greateat  failures  have  sel- 
dom resulted  from  a  total  forgetfulness  of 
every  incident  of  success.     In  nearly  every 
case  details  are  laboriously  pondered  over, 
and  perhaps  ably  planned ;  but  some  single 
important  element  has  been  overlooked,  and 
its  absence  is  sufficient  to  defeat  the  best- 
formed  combinations  contrived  in  disregard 
of  its  indispensability.     The  ball  may  be 
disposed  regardless  of  expense — the  bright- 
est flowers,  the  most  artistically-arranged 
lights,  the  amplest  supper,  the  most  acoom- 
plished  band  may  all  be  provided,  only  the 
lady  of  the  house  may  have  forgotten  that 
mensuration  forbids  to  hold  more  than  600, 
and  so  her  attempting  to  squeeze  in  750  will 
have  nullified  all  her  forethought,  all  her 
taste,  and  all  her  expense,  and  only  succeed 
ed  in  rendering   her  whole  assembly  tho- 
roughly wretched. 

'Die  plotting  out  of  the  nave  was  just  such 
a  crucial  test  of  the  capacity  of  the  work- 
men for  their  work.     It  is  difficult  to  im« 


agme  that  the  Commission  could  have  failed 
to  foresee  that  every  exhibitor  would  scram- 
ble for  his  bit  of  that  fevoured  ground,  and 
that  it  was  the  base  of  the  whole  arrange- 
ment. If  80,  they  ought  to  have  appre- 
hended that  their  only  chance  of  success  lay 
in  making  a  plan  and  in  sticking  to  a  plan. 
The  circumstance  on  which  that  plan  should 
have  been  founded  was  the  breadth  of  the 
nave  —  the  one  redeeming  feature  of  the 
building.  That  breadth  would  have  enabled 
them  to  arrange  the  space  either  for  one 
central  Trae  of  objects,  as  in  1851,  or  for 
two  lines,  with  a  wide  avenue  down  the 
middle.  The  more  claimants  they  had  to 
judge  between,  the  easier  was  the  task  of 
refusal.  Those  who  aspired,  whether  Eng- 
lish or  foreigners,  to  an  allotment  of  the 
favoured  area,  were  bound  to  have  produced 
the  dimensions  and  the  designs  of  the  ob- 
jects or  structures  with  which  they  were 
competing.  There  ought  to  have  been  one 
moment  when  the  building  operations  were 
comparatively  finished  and  before  the  fittings 
had  begun.  This  moment  would  have  beed 
the  time  to  have  adjudicated  on  the  distri- 
bution of  the  nave  objects  (we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  call  them  *  trophies').  All  that 
was  wanted  was  a  plan  of  the  area,  a  list  of 
the  objects  With  their  designs,  and  a  bevy  of 
sappers  to  offer  up  planks  and  poles  at  the 
required  heights  and  breadths.  If  possible 
also  there  ought  to  have  been  some  elevated 
point  of  view  from  which  to  judge  of  the 
whole  effect.  This  point  of  view  wa^^  just 
the  deficiency,  for  between  the  galleries 
which  cross  the  ends  of  the  building  and  the 
nave  itself  at  ihat  moment,  were  inter- 
posed the  vast  intricate  scaffoldings  of  the 
cupolas.  But  notwithstanding  this  want, 
the  elements  on  which  to  form  a  decision 
were  sufficiently  numerous  and  sufficient- 
ly distinct  to  have  led  any  body  of  men, 
except  our  Commissioners,  to  safe  con- 
clusions. What  they  did  no  one  who  saw 
the  nave  in  its  first  condition  can  ever  to  his 
last  hour  forget,  and  those  who  were  not  so 
privileged  have  a  lively  portraiture  of  the 
scene  at  page  152  of  Mr.  Hollingsbead's 
*  History  of  the  International  Exhibition,' 
The  Groves  of  Blarney  were  order  and  good 
taste  in  comparison  with  the  conglomeraiion 
of  telescopes,  organs,  lighthouses,  fountains, 
obelisks,  pickle?,  furs,  stuffs,  porcelain,  dolls, 
rockmg  -  horses,  alabasters,  stearine,  and 
Lady  Godiva,  which  reduced  the  nave  to  a 
striking  similitude  of  a  traveller's  descrip- 
tion of  Hog  -  lane,  Canton.  We  grant  that 
some  few  of  the  ugliest  and  biggest  obstruc- 
tions were  removed  in  the  few  days  before 
May  1 ;  we  grant  that  a  great  many  more 
were  put  to  their  paces  during  the  three 
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first  weeks  of  May,  to  the  equal  damage  of 
their  deluded  exhibitors  and  discomfort  of 
the  public  who  came  to  see  a  finished  sight ;  we 
grant  that  the  brilliant  thought  flashed  across 
some  oflScial  mind  that  there  were  shrubs 
at  Kew  which  might  with  artistic  advaotage 
be  distributed  among  the  contributions ;  we 
grant  that  busts  and  statues,  originally  put 
about  in  dark  comers  in  fiivour  of  the  tro< 
phies,  have  been  brought  forward  on  their 
eclipse ;  we  grant  that  by  means  of  hustling, 
and  twisting,  and  changing,  something  like 
a  central  avenue  has  been  obtained.  W  hen 
we  have  granted  all  this,  we  are  constrain- 
ed to  add  that  these  ameliorations  were  not 
taken  in  hand  till  a  burst  of  complaint  and 
of  derision,  unexampled  in  its  intensity, 
from  press  and  private  critic,  bad  pierced 
the  panels  of  the  board-room  door.  Not  to 
have  listened  to  this  would  have  been  to 
have  sinned  heroically,  and  heroio  action  of 
any  sort  was  not  in  favour  with  the  Com- 
mission. They  simply  acted  like  any  other 
weak  administrators — they  called  up  a  dic- 
tator from  the  ranks^and  hid  their  faces 
while  he  worked.  The  plea  that  the  nave, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Cole,  is  now  indiflerently  well 
arranged,  may  be  admitted  without  getting 
rid  of  the  fact  that,  as  the  Commissioners 
led  it,  it  was  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  bungling 
inefficiency. 

We  are  not  blind  to  the  consideration 
that  the  foreigner  is  as  great  an  offender  as 
the  Englishman.  The  long  French  screen 
is  in*  itself  a  serious  obstacle  to  sight  and 
transit,  and  the  candle  cases  from  the  rival 
kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  Holland  may 
equally  compete  in  ugliness  and  inoommodi- 
ousness.  The  English  dome,  where  Min- 
ton's  fountain  stood  almost  alone,  furnished 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  complicated  masses 
of  show  -  cases  which  fill  the  western  area, 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  orchestra  stood 
there  on  the  opening  day.  This  solitary 
success  was  not  overlooked  by  the  officials 
who  had  permitted  the  Tasmanian  boats 
and  the  Canadian  deals  to  intrude  them- 
selves before  Hardman*s  elaborate  painted 
glass,  so  they  took  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  hoisting  up  the  Victoria  gold  obe- 
lisk in  its  immediate  rear.  Messrs.  Min- 
ton  must  be  the  most  patient  of  mor< 
tals  not  to  have  protested  loudly  and  pub- 
licly against  the  great  wrong,  which  has  been 
perpetrated  in  placing  this  erection  in  the 
particular  spot  where  it  most  eflectually 
mars  and  eclipses  their  graceful  creation. 
But  we  do  not  admit  the  delinquencies  of 
the  foreign  exhibitors  as  any  excuse  for  the 
blunders  of  the  English  Commission.  If 
those  gentlemen  fear  to  regulate  the  caprices 
of  their  friends  over  the  sea,  they  simply 


prove  tbemselvea  not  strong  enoiii^  iir 
their  place.  One  of  their  mismanagemenSB 
has  not  and  never  oan  be  rectified.  1^ 
north  side  of  the  English  portion  of  tke 
nave  had  been  assigned  to  tl^  wide  class  of 
furniture,  and  it  had  been  the  intentioQ  of 
the  exhibitors  in  that  department  to  h«re 
united  in  displaying  tlmr  richest  prodadiQDB 
on  the  main  line  and  in  decorating  the  oonrte 
under  the  gallery,  so  as  to  contribute  mont 
effectually  to  the  whole  efl^t.  But  tfe 
Commissioners  allowed  themselves  to  lislefi 
to  the  carpet-makers  and  gave  up  the  par- 
titions between  those  courts  to  thekr  eom- 
paratively  ineffective  productions,  white  the 
principal  works  in  furniture  have  been  ban- 
ished to  a  back  court  We  believe  the  ov- 
pet-makers  threatened  a  secession.  Hm  re- 
sult is,  that  a  very  important  portion  of  die 
whole  exhibition,  one  of  the  first  wbieh  is 
visited  by  the  stranger  who  enters,  as  tfce 
greatest  number  do,  from  the  east,  is  one  of 
the  least  attractive  to  the  casual  public,  in- 
stead of  forming  a  principal  element  of  tbe 
general  attractiveness. 

Here  we  suppose,  as  everywhere,  the 
Commissioners^  fears  betrayed  them.  Tbe 
weight  of  the  guarantors'. supplicatory  pv- 
sons  weighed  on  their  souls,  ignorant  as  tbey 
were  that  the  first  secret  of  maintaiBii^ 
credit  is  to  look  credit  and  to  talk  credit. 
The  man  who  is  always  whin'mg  of  his  pov- 
erty and  doing  little  shabby  things,  need 
never  be  surprised  if  he  is  taken  for  and 
treated  as  a  person  of  problematic  inoome. 
A  Royal  Commission  which  grudged  its 
postage -stamps  for  its  own  official  commu- 
nications, which  did  not  dole  out  admiasioos 
to  its  own  jurors  till  it  had  by  its  hesitatioa 
robbed  the  act  of  its  grace,  and  which  oosBt- 
ed  the  gains  on  every  catalogue  sold,  could 
hardly  have  expected  to  win  that  public  con- 
fidence which  would  have  been  so  efficacieos 
to  the  permanent  success  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  Commissioners  were  not  much  more 
lucky  in  their  publications  than  tbey  were 
in  the  building  and  its  arrai^ments.  Hie 
humiliation  to  which  they  had  to  submit  in 
withdrawing  Mr.  Palgrave'a  red  handbook, 
after  owning  that  their  interest  in  It  was 
measured  by  2cL  for  eaxh  copy  sold,  is  pun- 
ishment enough  for  the  folly  which  they 
committed  in  sanctioning  a  book  whicli, 
though  bearing  a  name  so  respectable,  had 
the  misfortune  of  alike  offending  the  criti- 
cised  by  its  freedom  and  the  critics  by  the 
crudeness  of  its  composition.  Mr.  John 
Hollingshead,  having  adopted  the  wiser 
though  less  Spartan  system  of  general  lauda^ 
tion,  has  been  allowed  to  sell  in  peace  *A 
Concise  History  of  the  International  Exhi- 
biticm  <^  1862,  its  rise  and  progress.  Its 
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building  and  featnres,  and  a  summary  of  all 
fbrmer  Exhibitions.     Illustrated.     Printed 
for  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners'  (to  re- 
capitulate its  somewhat  ditbyrambio  title.) 
This  Hollingshead's  Chronicle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  a  work  in  which  a  large 
amount    of  miscellaneous   information    is 
served  up  in  a  style  which  often  reminds  the 
retrospective  reader  by  its  garrulous  pom- 
posity, less  of  the  quaint  annalist  of  the 
sixteenth  century  tbim  of  Dr.  Dillon's  nar- 
rative of  the  Lord  Mayor's  progress  to  Ox- 
ford.   The  Commissioners  of  1851  acquired 
much  credit  by  their  publication  of  the  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  and  of  the  volumes  of 
Jury  Reports,  and  1862  was  of  course  ex- 
pected to  give  birth  to  similar  publications. 
This  was  an  opportunity  too  good  to  be  lost 
to  show  how  much  the  new  authorities  had 
improved  upon  their  more  simple-minded 
predecessors.     The  Catalogue  of  1851  was 
intended  as  a  record  of  the  sight  —  the 
-work  of  1862  as  a  milch -cow  to  the  Com- 
missioners and  an  advertising-van  to  the  con- 
tributors.   Its  pages  were  thrown  into  the 
market,  and  the  modest  sum  of  bL  each 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  value  of  a  self-inserted 
notice  in  a  work,  of  which  by  the  end  of 
June  only  six  parts  or  twelve  classes  had 
appeared,  without  any  return  having  been 
made  to  the  disappointed  exhibitors  for  the 
delay.    But  if  the  Commissioners  charged 
5/.  for  every  page,  and  if  they  allowed  the 
exhibitors  in  addition  to  pay  for  their  own 
woodcuts,  they  were  at  least  too  liberal  to 
exercise  any  vexatious  censorship  over  the 
matter  or  the  woodcuts  contributed.    Ac- 
cordingly, a  large  wedding-cake  occupies 
one  entire  page;  several  contributors  cram 
the  book  with  reiterated  engravings  of  the 
medals  which  they  had  received  at  the  Ex- 
hibitions of   1851   and   1855;  two  bulls' 
heads  top  the  puff  of  a  vendor  of  mustard, 
starch,  and  blue ;  one  exhibitor,  not  satisfied 
with  having   received  a  testimonial  from 
Lloyd's,  actually  gives  a  fac-simile  of  the 
signatures ;  and  a  dealer  in  sauces  at  Bimam 
devotes  nearly  a  page  to  the  figures  of  three 
bottles  with  their  fancy  labels.     But  the 
prize  of  vulgarity,  had  such  been  offered, 
would,  as  far  as  the  Catalogue  has  yet  gone, 
been  justly  assignable  to  Mr.   Frederick 
Yersmann,  exhibitor  of  '  ladies  antiflam- 
mable  [sic]  life-preserve'  (part  i.,  page  51), 
who  treats  the  public  to  a  sensation  wood- 
cat  of  one  young  lady  with  the  skirt  of  her 
crinoline  in  a  blaze,  and  another  young  lady 
screaming  at  the  sight — in  design  and  execu- 
tion about  equal  to  the  famous  ^  Ha !  cured 
in  an  instant'  toothache  print,  or  to  that 
gentleman  with  the  particoloured  head,  so 
fiuniliar  to  us  in  the  pages  of  our  Bradshaw. 


The  Commissioners  had  still  a  chance  lefl 
of  redeeming  their  literary  credit  by  un- 
dertaking the  publication  of  the  Jury  Re- 
ports in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  occasion, 
and  they  allowed  the  Society  of  Arts  to 
take  this  office  off  their  hands.  The  pre- 
text will  of  course  be  urged  that  the  Exhi- 
bition itself  is  but  the  emanation  of  that 
Society,  and  that,  in  allowing  it  to  under- 
take the  literary  work  in  connection  with 
the  Exhibition,  the  Commissioners  merely 
distributed  the  labour  among  the  persons 
most  competent  to  perform  it.  But  this 
excuse  blinks  the  main  question,  which  is 
one  of  propriety  and  not  of  pocket.  No 
one  would  have  blamed  the  Commission 
for  seeking  its  editor^  out  of  that  Society 
if  it  pleased,  for  no  one  expected  that  Lord 
Granville  would  spend  his  evenings  over 
proof-sheets.  But  the  ostentatious  an- 
nouncement that  the  Royal  Commission  is 
either  too  poor  or  too  timid  to  risk  making 
itself  responsible  for  the  publication  of  the 
work,  which  was  at  once  to  serve  as  the 
official  record  and  the  practical  moral  of  its 
proceedings,  was  a  confession  too  humiliat- 
ing, one  would  have  thousht,  to  have  been 
wrung  from  it  even  by  the  instances  of  a 
legion  of  misgiving  guarantors.  It  was  as 
if  the  House  of  Commons  had  begged  the 
Social  Science  Congress  to  relieve  it  of  the 
responsibility  of  printing  its  Blue-books. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  that  philoso- 
phy which  laughs  at  mankind's  natural  ap- 
petency for  dress  as  an  element  of  pomp 
and  ceremony.  This  appetency  always  has 
existed,  and  it  always  will  exist  till  the 
crack  of  doom.  It  is  found  in  France  and 
in  Dahomey,  and,  until  the  recent  increase 
of  the  regular  army.  New  York  was  fain  to 
make  the  best  of  the  uniform  of  its  fire; 
brigade.  That  the  Court  dress  of  England 
should  happen  to  be  among  the  ugliest  of 
conceivable  vestments  is  the  mere  accident 
of  the  divergence  of  stiate  and  ordinary 
habiliment,  which  was  a  collateral  result  of 
the  French  Revolution  stereotyping  the 
evening  dress  of  Louis  XVI.'s  time  as  the 
'  Court  habit,'*  and  clothing  us  in  the  morn- 
ing or  at  ordinary  parties  '  after  the  ideas 


*  ItNnuAt  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Court  dress 
has  suffered  a  further  disadvantage  in  the  economy 
which  dictates  doth  as  its  usual  material.  It  was 
meant  for  yelve^  and  suits  best  when  bl^ck.  No 
one  who  has  seen  the  late  and  the  present  Speaker 
and  Lord  Chelmsford  in  the  black  Telyet  Court  dressy 
suitable  to  the  grave  dignities  which  they  have  fill- 
ed, can  deny  that  it  is  very  beoommg  on  a  hand- 
some man.  We  remember  the  sensation  which  the 
late  Lt  rd  Fitzwilliam  made  by  appearing  at  a  kv^e 
in  a  black  velvet  suit,  set  off  by  tbe  Garter.    He 
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of  1789.'     Previous   to  that  event,  while 
men  'gladio  cincti'    still   indulged  in  ridi 
mater i tils  and  bright  colours,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  'court'  dress  generically 
different  from  '  evening  '  dress.     It  was  sim- 
ply a  question  of  degree  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons not  entitled  to  an  official  garb,  who 
were  naturally   accustomed   to  appear  in 
their  best  full-dress  on  the  greatest  occa- 
sions.    We  do  not  accordingly  blame  the 
Commissioners  for  trying  to  make  the  open- 
ing on  May  1  a  Court  dress  ceremonial; 
but  we  must  observe  that,  with  their  usual 
luck,  they  marred  a  good  idea.     Two  expe- 
dients were  open  for  them.      Either  they 
should  have  given  places  in  the  procession 
to  all  who  accepted  the  *  official '  invitation, 
and  thus  converted  a  poor  and  straggling 
display  into  an  imposing  demonstration  ;  or 
they  should  have  gone  a  little  further,  and, 
without  ordering  anything,  have  put  it  to 
the  good  taste  of  the  whole  army  of  season- 
ticket   holders  to  appear  in  their  best  to 
swell  the  pomp.     Wo  are  sure  the  Rifle- 
dom  of  England  would  not  have  been  deaf 
to  such  an  appeal.     As  it  was,  they  did 
neither.     The  only  quid  pro  quo  they  offered 
to  shorts  and  silks  was  a  promise  of  front 
seats,   which  simply  affronted  the  graver 
class  who  stuck  to  swallow-tails  and  trow- 
sers,  and  which  was,  after  all,  not  perform- 
ed,  while  the  body  of  the  building  looked 
as  black  and  uninviting  as  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Freemasons'  Hall.     In  fact,  making 
the  galleries  and  not  the  area  the  place  of 
honour  was  a  great  mistake ;  as  those  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Lord  Granville 
address  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Lord 
Westbury  in  dumb  show  could  not  hear 
one  note  of  music,  and  those  who  enjoyed 
the  music  missed  the  ceremony.     In  this 
tespect  they  have  mended  their  ways  in  the 
programme  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  on 
July  1 1 ;  not  so  in  another  respect  to  which 
we  must  next  call  attention. 

The  composition  of  the  procession  show- 
ed the  narrowness  of  those  who  had  the 
ordering  of  it.  It  was  intended  to  have  its 
official  side,  and  it  had  it.  It  was  also  in- 
tended to  have  its  scientific  and  artistic  side, 
as  the  inauguration  of  the  great  metropoli- 
tan basilica  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the 
Muses  and  of  the  grimy  nymphs  of  steam 
and  coal.  We  no  longer  employ  symboli- 
cal representations  in  our  processions,  ex- 
cept on  Lord  Mayor's  day  in  London  and 
Lady  Godiva's  day  at  Coventry,  but  in 
compensation  we  expect  to  see  representa- 
tive men  walking  out  their  respective  char- 
acters. Let  us  see  how  for  the  Commission 
provided  these  men.     In  proportion  as  the 


more  liberal  commercial  legislation  of  mod- 1  it  is,  the  publicQ< 


em  times  has  diminished  the  significance  of 
commercial  guilds,  so,  on  the  other  Innd, 
has  the  importance  of  voluntary  associatioos 
for  intellectual  ends  been  more  and  more 
widely  recognised.     In  London  alone  there 
are  more  societies  than  we  can  ventare  to 
enumerate ;  every  one  of  them — to  the  cred- 
it of  the  nation  —  depending  for  its  exist- 
ence  on  the  unpaid  and  ungrudged  labonra 
of  men,  all  of  them  respectable,  and  many 
distinguished  by  talents  and  social  position, 
each  of  which  had  an  interest,  more  or  leas 
extensive,  in  some  department  of  the  Exhi* 
bition.       These    societies    wanted   neither 
money  nor  medals ;  but  a  place  in  the  cere- 
monial would  have  been  a  proper  recogni- 
tion of  their  services  in  those  pursuits  Ibr 
which  they  and  the  Exhibition  alike  existed. 
Two  of  them  did  walk,  and  these  were  the 
Society  of  Arts,  which  had  a  material  inter- 
est in  the  whole  afiair,and  the  Horticultural 
Society,  proud  of  its  neighbourhood  and  its 
lien  on  the  till.      These  were  the  inevita- 
ble family  circle,  to  which  the  Dish-covers 
had  to  be  at  home,  and  their  exclusive  pre- 
sence Bromptonised  the  ceremonial.     But 
where  were  the  other  important  bodies  — 
some  ancient,  some  of  our  own  generation 
—  mostly  incorporated  by  charter,  endow- 
ed with  various  privileges  and  dignities  m 
furtherance  of  their  respective  objects,  all 
of  which  had  an  equitable  claim  to  appear 
by  official  representation  on  such  an  occa- 
sion ?   We  need  only  recapitulate  the  Royal 
Society,   the  Society  of   Antiquaries,    the 
Royal    Academy,    the  Royal    Society  of 
Literature,  the  Royal  Institute  of  Brtttaii 
Architects,  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers, 
and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.      We 
mention  these  distinguished  Associations  in 
no  exclusive  spirit.      It  would  have  been 
politic  to    have  extended    the   invitaticms 
much  further,  but  these  Institutions  had  a 
specific    equitable  claim    for   recc^ition; 
while,  as  it  is,  they  and  the  Exhibition  stood 
divorced  at  a  moment  when  a  longer-sight^ 
ed  policy  would  have  striven  to  build  up  a 
broad  and  solid  popularity  on  their  united 
sufirages.     We  neither  expect  nor  desire 
the  consummation  of  the  scheme  whidi  is 
to   centralize   civilization  in  the  tract   of 
ground  between  Hyde  Park  and  the  Fa!- 
ham  Road ;  but  certainly,  if  its  promoters 
had  desired  to  ruin  their  own  plana,  they 
could  not  have  chosen  a  wiser  course.    The 
complex  ingenuity  which  succeeded  in  af- 
fronting Verdi,  mortifying  Dr.  Bennett,  and 
exposing  M.  Costa,  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  private  matter,  on  which  it  does  not 
come  within  our  scope  to  dwell.     We  await 
with  curiosity  the  results  of  July  11.    As 
bBJ^Jt^ft^^J«ned  to 
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break  out  into  much  enthusiasm  at  the  pros- 
pects of  a  ceremony  which  bears  a  close 
fiimily  likeness  to  a  school  speech-day  on  a 
.  Brobdignag  scale;  in  which  tbe  heads  of 
the  leading  firms  in  Birmingham  and  Lan- 
cashire wiil  probably  represent  the  good 
little  boys  in  round  jackets  and  white  ducks. 
Indeed  the  irreverent  question  is  asked, 
Why  give  medals  at  all  f  Juries  to  report 
are  no  doubt  desirable.  But  they  are  called 
away  from  their  legitimate  functions  by 
being  reduced  to  the  duties  of  a  wholesale 
distribution  of  one  uniform  low-level  token 
of  recognition.  Nobody  will  be  much 
flattered  ;  and  many  cannot  fail  to  be  deep- 
ly mortified  at  an  arrangement  which  can- 
not do  more  for  Maudsluy  or  Minton,  Sev- 
res or  the  Papal  manu&ctory,  than  for  the 
illustrious  pioneer  of  reformed  bootjacks. 
It  is  no  answer  to  point  out  that  the  intra 
duction  of  '  honourable  mention  *  has  some- 
what rectified  the  objection  in  a  roundabout 
Twiy.  The  system  of  graduated  rewards 
has  also  its  own  appropriate  objections ;  and 
the  unbought  informal  approbation  of  capa- 
ble judges  is  the  most  natural  and  the  best 
reward  to  which  the  conscientious  exhibitor 
can  look  forward. 

But  enough  of  buildings,  books,  and 
Commissioners.  We  gladly  pass  on  to  the 
more  pleasant  and  more  instructive  task  of 
examining  the  things  exhibited.*  The  rea- 
sonable anticipation  with  which  the  present 
Exhibition  was  started  was  that  of  a  mark- 
ed progress  since  185K  To  quote  but  one 
out  of  many  inventions  which  had  taken 
gigantic  strides  during  that  period, — photo- 
graphy was  then  in  •  its  infancy ;  now  it  is 
the  livelihood  of  thousands  and  the  recrea- 
tian  of  tens  of  thousands.  We  shall  not 
dilate  upon  the  items  of  industrial  progress, 
such  as  the  substitution  of  electricity  for  the 
casting  of  statues,  and  for  the  costly  old 
methods  of  gilding  and  silvering,  or  the 
new  dying  processes,  interesting  as  they  are, 
or,  though  we  do  not  forget  their  surpassing 
importance,  upon  the  developments  of  ma- 
chinery, which  would  lead  us  far  beyond 
our  limits  ;  nor  upon  the  picture  galleries, 
for  these  present  no  point  of  comparison 
with  1851,  and  are  rather  a  supplement  to 
than  a  portion  of  an  Exhibition  conceived 
on  the  type  of  its  predecessor.  That  Exhi- 
bition started  from  raw  material  and  mdus- 
try  simple.  In  its  next  chapter,  as  it  were, 
*      it  showed  the  machinery  of  that  industry 

*  *  Exhibits '  BromptoDio6.  We  trust  that  no  fa- 
tore  editor  of  Naah  Webster  will  feel  it  his  daty  to 
Include  this  word,  or  the  still  greater  abomination 
'annexe.'  We  also  trust  that  be  will  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  explain  *  trophy '  as  *  N.  S.  an  obsta- 
cle.' 


in  its  double  aspect  of  being,  by  its  intrin- 
sic mechanism,  among  the  highest  products 
of  human  industry,  and  by  the  purport  of 
that  mechanism  the  producer  of  results 
worthy  of  study  on  their  own  account  even 
irrespective  of  the  means  employed.*  It 
terminated  deep  in  that  border-land  between 
industry  and  pure  art,  which  it  appears  to 
be  the  mission  of  our  age  to  explore  and 
to  map,  and  in  which  we  may  hope  to  make 
good  our  footing  now  that  we  have  learned 
not  •to  use  'artist'  as  synonymous  with 
'painter,'  and  'art'  with 'painting.'  It  is 
in  its  aspect  of  a  great  exponent  of  this 
which  we  may  term  constructive  art  —  in 
opposition  to  the  mimetic  art  of  painting 
and  sculpture  —  that  we  shall  chiefly  ex- 
amine the  new  Exhibition,  with  a  hope  of 
deriving  some  facts  for  our  comfort  or  our 
admonition  as  to  the  present  condition  of 
art-feeling  in  England.  As  a  first  step  in 
the  investigation,  we  must  briefly  visit  the 
phenomena  of  industrial  art  in  the  other 
countries  contributing  to  the  World's 
Fair. 

But  first  let  us  notice  once  for  all,  in  or- 
der to  blame  and  to  pass  on,  that,  while  art 
has  certainly  made  decided  progress  be- 
tween the  two  dates,  so  have  also  puffery 
and  shoppiness.  1862  is  better  and  it  is 
worse  than  1851.  It  would  be  a  thankless 
task  to  recapitulate  its  points  of  deteriora- 
tion ;  the  specimens  which  we  have  given  of 
the  Illustrated  Catalogue  indicate  their  na- 
ture. We  wish  to  deal,  as  it  were,  with  the 
exhibition  within  the  Exhibition,  and  canvass 
the  influence,  for  good  or  bad,  of  the  various 
objects  which  have  an  art  intention,  whether 
vicious  or  exalted.  As  for  the  things 
which  are  made  to  sell  and  not  to  show,  we 
had  rather  not  help  to  advertise  them  by  any 
particular  dispraise.  They  clog  the  Exhibi- 
tion, they  vitiate  the  perceptions  of  the  be- 
wildered million,  they  damage  the  commer- 
cial chances  of  \he  conscientious  manufac- 
turer. In  other  respects,  they  no  itlore  be- 
long to  the  enterprise  than  the  bottled  stout 
and  the  ices  which  are  daily  consumed  with- 
in the  building.  At  worst  there  is  one  hope- 
ful sign  in  the  more  technical  appreciation 
which  critics  endeavour  to  form  of  the  affair 
than  they  attempted  on  the  former  occasion. 
Uncritical  good-humour  prevailed  in  1851. 
Art-talk  was  then  still  but  a  dialect,  exten- 
sively studied  and  honoured  with  lip-wor- 
ship ;  but '  fine '  and  '  pretty  '  exhausted  the 

*  This  is  a  distinction  too  often  overlooked.  Two 
looms  upon  exactly  the  same  principle,  but  one  of 
them  set  to  the  ugliest  and  the  other  to  the  roost 
beautifol  pattern,  are  equally  artistic  as  prodwed 
machines;  as  art  produqfir9,,^^Jhi^Y%9k{iQ^ 
ent  value. 
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popular  phraseology.  The  rich  expanse  of 
malachite  in  the  DemidofF  doors  provoked 
universal  praise,  and  not  a  voioe  was  raised 
to  denounce  the  insipidity  of  the  design. 
The  Austrian  furniture  was  a  general  favour- 
ite, and  no  one  rose  to  prove  its  want  of  sim- 
plicity. What  shall  we  say  of  the  fashion 
of  judging  in  18621  Honestly,  we  must 
reply  that  this  is  one  of  those  questions 
which  may,  with  equal  truthfulness,  be  an- 
swered in  very  different  ways.  We  believe 
that,  if  the  truth  be  spoken,,  the  present^x- 
hibiiion  will  be  found  to  be  a  great  scene  of 
disenchantments  on  all  sides.  The  ardent 
votaries  of  art-progress  upon  high  principles 
will  have  discovered  how  strong  a  hold  the 
old  conventional  trivialities  still  retain  on 
the  purses  of  the  purchasing  public;  and  the 
Gallios  will,  for  the  first  time,  have  been  made 
sensible  of  a  movement  which  has  been  col- 
lecting its  forces  while  they  were  lazily  repeat- 
ing their  antiquated  formulas.  With  which- 
ever  side  victory  may  ultimately  rest,  it  will 
not  be  the  direct  results  of  the  Exhibition, 
taken  by  themselves,  that  will  decide,  but 
the  gradual  working  of  ideas,  first  sown  in 
many  minds  within  its  courts,  but  germina- 
ting in  quiet  long  after  the  din  and  the  ex- 
citement of  the  Brompton  show  have  passed 
away. 

We  need  not  linger  long  in  lands  where 
for  many  generations  art  has  been  femi- 
nine, not  masculine,  in  its  characteristics: 
among  people  who  work  from  the  heart  and 
not  by  the  head,*  by  instinct  not  by  reason ; 
in  those  old  Oriental  regions  where  the  ap- 
preciation of  colour  is  instinctive;  where  the 
patient  manipulation  of  detail  knows  no  fa- 
tigue; where  the  goldsmith  and  the  jeweller 
are  held  in  universal  honour ;  where  each 
nationality  has  its  own  limited  series  of 
forms,  within  which  the  artificer  labours  suc- 
cessfully, but  beyond  which  he  does  not  seem 
gifted  to  advance.  India  on  the  one  side,  and 
Turkey  on  the  other,  are  the  limits  of  this 
feminine  phase  of  art  as  exhibited  at  Bromp- 
ton. Its  educational  value  to  us  has  not 
been  sufficiently  appreciated  as  our  teacher 
in  points  in  which  the  art  of  Europe — ^tbe 


*  The  bislor/  of  Europe,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  ages,  proves  what  might  seem  at  first  sight  a 
paradox,  that  the  art  of  the  head  is  the  art  which  is 
most  progressive  and  daring.  To  take  the  case  only 
of  Italy,  what  was  the  eihndogioal  oompositioQ  of  the 
mediaeval  and  the  reDaissaooe  Italiau  ?  He  was 
partly  the  desoendant  of  that  old  Italian  stock  to 
whom  the  well-known '  Excndent  alii,'  Jta  warning 
bad  been  addressed,  partly  of  the  Northern  tribes 
who  swarmed  down  upon  the  South,  so  that  on  nei- 
ther side  oould  he  boast  of  naturallf  artistic  ances- 
tors.  Tet  a  long  course  of  national  education  under 
fkvoorable  circamstancea  has  made  the  mediseval 
and  modem  Italians  a  typallv  artistic  race.  There  is 
much  hope  for  England  m  tnia  consideration. 


art,  that  is,  of  the  head  and  not  alone  of  the 
heart — is  apt  to  be  most  deficient :  such  as 
the  jubilant  use  of  colour,  the  fearless  em- 
ployment of  costly  material,  the  delicate  > 
handling  of  minute  detail.  These,  we  say, 
are  feminine  attributes;  and  the  masculine  art 
of  Europe — ^the  art  which  is  founded  oo  the 
study  of  the  human  figure — must  not  despise 
their  gracefulness  if  it  aspires  to  tread  the 
path  of  perfection.  As  it  is,  we  are  sorry  to 
see,  in  some  instances,  a  contrary  influence 
at  work,  and  the  native  instinct  vitiated  bj 
a  ridiculous  aping  of  the  vulgar  forms  of 
European  trade  production.  In  the  Indian 
department,  for  instance,  by  the  side  of  rich 
stuffs  and  delicate  Bombay  work,  we  behold 
tables,  sofas  and  pianos,  carved  far  away  by 
native  fingers,  but  modelled  for  the  Euro- 
pean market  upon  forms  which  are  already 
happily  looked  upon  at  home  as  vulgar  and 
antedated.  The  abnormal  civilization — not 
European,  but  not  Oriental  either,  as  India 
and  Islam  are  Oriental— of  the  three-quar- 
ters civilized  Tartars  of  China  and  Japan 
must  not  detain  us,  for  we  have  to  pass  on 
to  those  countries,  living  in  or  peopled  by 
Christian  Europe,  who  have  seriously  en- 
tered the  lists  of  the  great  tournament. 

Russia,  if  not  actually  retrogressive,  is 
stationary,  and  to  be  stationary  with  audi 
an  empire  is  next  door  to  being  retrogres- 
sive. Some  silver  and  enamelled  book- 
bindings and  plate  chiefly  for  churdi  par- 
poses,  exhibiting  a  style  combining  modem 
feeling  with  reminiscences  of  Byzantine,  of 
renaissance,  and  even,  like  its  prototype,  of 
the  flamboyant  which  we  suspect  to  have 
passed  from  Poland  'into  Muscovy,  with 
some  graceful  ideas  borrowed  from  the  na- 
tive art  of  Circassia,  and  a  huge  vigorous 
mosaic  of  St.  Nicholas  on  a  gold  ground, 
flanked  by  two  others  of  a  more  recent 
type,  sum  up  the  novelties  which  this  vast 
realm  contributes.  The  large  Imperial  por- 
celain vases  are  merely  good  imitations  on 
a  Cffisarian  scale  of  Sevres.  The  floral  in- 
crustations follow  the  pi$lra  dura  of  Flor- 
ence ;  and  the  strawberries,  currants,  ber- 
berries, and  raspberries,  mimicked  in  halA 
transparent  stones,  are  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  similar  mimicries  of  1851 ; 
while  at  the  best  it  is  an  ignoble  funcUon 
for  the  State  art-manufactory  of  such  a  na- 
tion to  challenge  the  western  world  to  ad- 
mire the  pips  of  a  sham  currant  and  the 
filaments  of  a  make-believe  gooseberry.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  noblest  of  veneering 
processes,  the  manipulation  of  maladiite,  of 
which  Russia  displayed  such  stupendous 
specimens  worked  up  after  such  vile  designs 
in  1851,  is  wholly  without  a  representative. 
We  were  in  hopes  that  this  time  we  might 
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have  seen  equal  exeellence  of  handling  and 
equal  grandeur  of  scale  married  to  purer 
forms.     England  is  the  last  country  which 
has  a  right  to  complain  of  Russia  for  want 
of  progress  during  the  past  decade,  but  the 
fact  is   significative.     Perhaps  indeed   the 
character  of  the  Russian  exhibition  may  be 
referred  to  an  altered  policy  and  a  better 
sense  of  the  true  interests  of  that  empire, 
which  lie  in  the  development  of  raw  ma- 
terials rather  than  in   the    production   of 
manufactures,  which,  in  a  country  destitute 
of  coal,  can  only  be  regarded  as  exotics. 
The  art  manufacture'  of  Spain  begins  and 
ends  with  M.  Zuloaga's  spirited  revival  of 
the  Damascening  process,  which  is  so  good 
as  by  its  solitariness  to  be  a  reproach  to  a 
country  which  with  such  a  history  and  such 
resources  has  not  better  profited  by  its  op- 
portunities.   Judicious  little  Portugal  rests 
comfortably  content  with  the  goodness  of  its 
material  productions.     The  rival  courts  of 
Italy  and  Rome,  distinct  nationalities  for 
this  turn,  testify  in  the  pictorial  mosaics  and 
the  cameos  of  the  Papal  city,  in  Salviati's 
•  successful  copies  of  the  Murano  glass-works 
and  of  the  early  mosaics  of  Venice,  his 
elaborate  table  of  glass-marquetry,  and  his 
clever  adaptation  of  the  mosaicists'  principle 
of  gilding  to  the  production  of  gold-enclos- 
ing glass  mouldings  and  ornaments  proof 
against  all  dirt  or  scratching,  in  the  floral 
incrustations  of  Florence,  and  in  Marquis 
Campana^s  artificial  marbles,  to  that  ingeni- 
ous, toilful,  and  withal  graceful  industry  of 
which  the  modern  Italian  mind  so  well  ap- 
preciates the  value.     The  vigorous  though 
sometimes  crudely  coloured  porcelain  which 
Marquis  Ginori  of  Florence  has  produced  in 
copy  of  the  old  Capo  da  Monte  ware ;  and 
Signor  Castellan!  of  Rome's  felicitous  revival 
of  the  jewellery  and  goldsmiths'  work  of 
Greek,    Etruscan,   Roman,  and    Mediaeval 
days,  though  each  in  its  way  merely  mim- 
etic, stand  in  the  first  class  of  imitations. 
We  claim  for  England  that  comely  but 
plump  dame,  conscious  of  her  own  good 
looks,  whom  Mr.  Gibson  has  sent  to  the 
Italian  court  in  tinted  marble,  and  called 
the  Venus  of  Marriage. 

That  loose  bundle  of  nationalities  to  which 
the  Duchy  of  Austria  lends  a  name  picked 
up  upon  the  abandonment  of  the  prestige  of 
the  Carlo vingian  Empire,  evinces  with  all 
those  characteristic  differences  which  might 
be  supposed  to  distinguish  the  Teuton  from 
the  Southerner,  a  ready-money  yet  artistic 
adaptability  to  present  tastes  curiously  akin 
to  that  which  distinguishes  its  foes  across  the 
Alps.  The  various  forms  produced  by  the 
partnership  of  the  glass-blower  and  of  the 
chemist  may  not  be  high  art,  but  they  are 


all  ingenious,  many  of  them  decidedly  pretty, 
and  taken  all  round  commendabiy  cheap. 
Habenicht's  stamped  and  coloured  leather 
wall-hangings  deserve  more  than  a  passing 
glance.  A  ready  sale  has,  we  believe,  re- 
warded Austria's  safe  ambition  on  the  score 
of  art,  while  her  prodigal  display  of  carefully 
revised  maps  and  geographical  models  indi- 
cates the  scientific  bent  of  her  graver  minds. 
That  conglomeration  of  the  other  German 
States,  which  puzzles  unlearned  Englishmen 
by  Anasquerading  as  the  Zollverein,  aims  at 
more,  and  performs  less.  Prussia's  costly 
porcelain  and  silver  work  are  stiff,  stately, 
and  academic;  and  the  crowded  shopful  of 
Dresden  china,  with  its  figurantes  in  shep- 
herdesses' dresses  and  its  nymphs  in  no 
dresses  at  all,  shows  how  accurately  yet 
how  tamely  this  generation  can  go  on  copy- 
ing a  phase  of  art  which  lost  all  its  value 
when  it  ceased  to  represent  the  feelings  of 
the  frivolous  age  which  gave  it  birth,  and 
which  no  thinking  man  can  now  look  upon 
without  remembering  how  near  in  date  were 
the  days  of  the  Pare  an  Cerfs,  and  of  the 
Petit  Trianon,  to  those  of  the  Temple  and 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  The  Bavarian 
Athens  appeals  to  our  sympathies  by  prov- 
ing at  how  moderate  a  price  pictures  can  be 
copied  and  printed  in  oil  colours.  Cheap 
art  is  good,  but  we  wanted  a  little  also  of 
Munich's  dear  art.  In  Bavaria  and  in  Rhen- 
ish Prussia,  and  to  a  certain  degree  all  over 
Germany,  a  school  of  revived  Gothic  art  has 
sprung  up  within  the  last  thirty  years,  hav- 
ing its  centres  at  Cologne  and  at  Munich, 
which  claims  to  compete  with  the  similar 
revivals  of  France  and  England,  and  yet  ail 
that  the  German  Gothicists  have  found  to 
show  at  the  world's  fair  is  one  small  ivory 
shrine,  besides  a  carved  and  painted  retable 
and  a  coloured  statue  hid  away  in  a  distant 
gallery.  In  compensation,  the  shopkeepers 
of  Frankfort  and  of  Hamburgh  have  ap- 
pealed to  John  Bull's  purse  with  a  lavish 
display  of  that  manufacture  which  consists 
in  twisting  stag's  horns  into  furniture,  com- 
bining the  minimum  of  beauty  with  the 
maximum  of  risk  to  the  fiesh  of  impa- 
tient and  the  raiment  of  careful  sitters. 
We  are  sorry  to  see  the  monosyllable  *  sold' 
so  often  repeated  on  these  articles. 

Belgium  of  course  revels  in  laces,  other- 
wise its  art  manufactures  belie  expectation. 
There  are  some  coarsely  finished  chimney- 
pieces  and  inferior  Teniers  tapestry;  and 
besides  them,  we  find  little  which  calls  for 
notice,  except  the  tall  Gothic  pulpit  of  wood 
by  Messrs,  Goyers  of  Lou  vain,  which  oc- 
cupies the  same  position  in  the  west  dome  as 
the  gold  pyramid  in  the  eastern.'  Its  techni- 
cal finish  is  praisew^gf^^^j^^^^^l^ 
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sign  IS  spiritless,  and  the  carved  panels  can- 
not be  acquitted  of  the  sensuous  sentimental- 
ism  which  haunts  the  religious  art  of  the 
modern  Roman  Catholic  Church,  both  in  its 
Italian  and  its  Gothic  shape.  Au  resie^  Bel- 
gium boasts  of  a  huge  candle  trophy ;  and 
80  does  Holland,  which  also  displays  its 
wooden  Gothic  pulpit,  by  Cuypers  of  Rure- 
mond,  less  elaborate,  with  pretty  though 
timid  decoration.  Sweden  and  Norway 
stand  off  from  the  art  contest,  though  the 
group  of  Wrestlers  in  the  former  country 
has  a  kind  of  rude  energy,  and  so  practically 
does  Switzerland,  which  has  never  found  the 
way  to  improve  the  wood-carving  and  land- 
scape-painting industries  of  Lucerne  and  In- 
terlachen  into  schools  of  art.  Denmark  is 
more  promising.  The  royal  porcelain  manu- 
factory of  Copenhagen  is  little  more  than  a 
reflex  of  Sevres,  very  creditable  indeed  for 
so  small  a  nation,  but  no  way  indicating 
original  power.  In  the  smaller  contribu- 
tions, however,  of  private  manufact9ries,  we 
observe  a  tendency  to  the  reproduction  of 
characteristic  forms  of  ancient  Scandinavian 
art  appropriate  to  a  kingdom  whose  sover- 
eign, whatever  else  he  may  be,  is  a  distin- 
guished archaeologist,  and  significative  we 
trust  of  the  rise  of  a  national  school.  When 
we  state  that  against  the  pillars  in  the  Dan- 
ish portion  of  the  nave  stand  statues  by 
Thorwaldsen,  and  prominent  among  them 
the  majestic  Jason,  we  have  said  that  in 
sculpture  Denmark  is  foremost  of  the  na- 
tions, although  the  world  at  large  very  justly 
claims  some  share  in  the  man  who  worked 
at  Rome,  and  whose  genius  was  first  fostered 
by  one  who,  born  in  a  foreign  land,  made 
himself  a  name  in  English  literature.  Greece 
shows  its  double  nationality.  In  its  rich  em- 
broideries, and  in  Agathangelos's  marvellous 
resuscitation  of  the  old  though  still  living 
school  of  minute  wood-carving  crystallised 
in  Mount  Athos,  we  see  the  genuine  *  modern 
Greek'  Chsistianised  and  Slavonised.  In  the 
busts  of  Oodrus,  of  Athens,  and  of  other 
mythological  and  typical  worthies,  we  re- 
cognise the  artificial  Hellene  of  the  Athenian 
schools.  The  '  Ionian '  display  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  first  class.  Some  South 
American  republics  are  at  Brompton,  that 
is  all.  Brazil,  snug  and  prosperous  like  its 
mother  Portugal,  sends  &  tempting  display 
of  natural  wealth  and  a  little  upholstery  art, 
not  worthy  of  notice  in  itself,  but  indicating 
a  people  which  we  trust  may  ere  long  be- 
come rich  enough  for  busy  leisure.  The 
United  States,  which  in  1851  astonished  us 
by  its  nuggets  of  gold,  commemorates  1862 
by  a  frame  full  of  the  innumerable  notes  of 
many  banks  fancifully  engraved  with  various 
emblems.    Powers,  whose  Greek  Slave  was 


one  of  the  delights  of  the  former  display, 
again  adventures  a  female  figure,  but  in 
1862  he  only  gives  us  a  strapping  stiff 
*  California.'  However,  that  penchant  far 
sculpture  which  has  so  curiously  manifested 
itself  in  the  American  race  is  represented  bj 
Miss  Hosmer's  Zenobia,  shown  in  the  Italian 
court,  and  by  Story's  contributions  to  tbe 
Roman  display  in  his  Cleopatra  and  in  his 
Libyan  Sibyl — the  latter,  we  should  appre- 
hend (though  we  have  never  seen  it  hinted), 
a  work  conceived  with  the  political  aim  of 
typifying  the  regeneration  of  the  African 
race. 

We  have  thus  travelled  round  the  world, 
and  at  last  we  find  ourselves  in  face  of  the  two 
great  rival  exhibiting  realms,  the  haughty,  ex- 
ulting, self-contained  France,  and  the  ven- 
turesome progressive  British  empire  with 
its  growth  of  half  a  hundred  colonic.     The 
French  display  is  eminently  typical  of  the 
nation  which  makes  it,  alike  in  its  best  points 
of  character  and  in  those  weaknesses  which 
have  ever  stood  in  the  way  of  France's  per- 
fect success.      Compact,   symmetrical,   ar- 
ranged to  startle  and  to  please,  a  museum 
rather  than  an  exhibition,  the  French  com- 
partment wins  the  first  spontaneous  suffrages 
of  every  visitor.     The  long  iron  screen — 
rich  with  hangings,  and  backed  by  the  fur- 
niture of  Fourdinois  and  Groh6,  the   two 
strongest   men  in  that  industry,  wbioh  is 
peculiarly  strong  in  France  —  seriously  as 
it  obstructs  the  general  effect,  yet  forms  a 
stately  propylsBum  to  the  treasures  within. 
The  space  is  all  barricaded,  but  the  (Cam- 
bers which  the  barricade  forms  on  the  nave 
side  assume  the  guise  of  luxurious  apart- 
ments.    Inside,  the  area  is  not  as  in  other 
countries  distributed  into  courts,  but  streets 
of  stalls,  all  of  them  artistically  and  uni- 
formly designed,  lead  to  a  centre  composed 
of  the  rich  electro -gilt  and  electro -plated 
plateau  which  Christofle  has  executed  for  the 
city  of  Paris.     The  treasures  around  are  in- 
numerable.    The  jewels  with  their  settings 
are  of  countless  price,  while  the  parures  of 
artificial  stones  would  even  deceive  the  wary 
round  the  necks  of  the  demi-monde.      The 
state  manufactory  of  Sevres  yields  porcelain 
which  might  almost  atone  in  bulk  for  infe- 
riority of  execution  compared  with  England 
or  Italy.    The  looms  of  Beauvais  and  of  the 
Gt>belins  have  not  been  idle,  and  the  fuH- 
sized  copy  from  the  latter  place  of  Titian's 
Assumption  requires  to  be  handled  before 
the  stranger  can  believe  that  he  does  not 
gaze  on  the  veritable  masterpiece  of  Vene- 
tian colour.     In  bronzes,  Paris  was  always 
pre-eminent,  and  Barbedienne  in  rivalry  with 
Paillard  stands  foremost  in  them  ;  while  he 
is  great  in  every  other  school  of  metal-work, 
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medisBval,  renaissance,  Oriental,  oast,  chased, 
or  relieved  with  enamel.     In  his  hands  the 
revival  even  of  Limoges  art  has  been  at- 
tempted with  very   sufficient  success.      In 
France  paper-hangings  have,  sometimes  as- 
sumed the  ambitious  character  of  huge  pic- 
tures, generally  landscapes,  designed  by  art- 
ists of  name,  printed  off  on  single  sheets. 
When  our  wonder  at  the  process  has  sub- 
sided, we  are  left  face  to  face  with  washy 
paintings.     Better  is  it  to  have  real  paper, 
and  then  if  you  please  to  hang  the  room 
with  prints  or  photographs.      Bookbinding 
is   very  gay,  as  fits   the    editions   de  luxe 
which  are   prodigally   displayed.     Ecclesi- 
astical metal-work  of  mediaeval  design  is 
represented  by   several   exhibitors,   whose 
productions  are  all  of  them  costly  and  elab- 
orate in  their  design,  besides  being  artistic 
when  due  to  M.  Viollet  Le  Due,  and  highly 
enamelled  as  Frenchmen  can  enamel ;  al- 
though, as  a  rule,  deficient  in  fineness  of 
chiselling,  and  overloaded  with  gilding.    The 
huge  hammered  figures  in  copper  and  in 
zinc  for  the  fieches  of  the  Sainte  Chapel  le 
and  of  Notre  Dame  are  bold  and  telling 
works,  made  to  be  viewed  at  a  distance, 
while  Christofle's   lifesized  female  nudity, 
produced  in  dully  shining  electroplate,  stands 
as  a  beacon  to  avoid.    The  newly  discovered 
*onyx'  marble  from  Algeria,  a  species  of 
alabaster  of  a  light  golden  tint,  semitrans- 
parent  and  easy  to  be  worked,  has  its  capa- 
cities displayed   in   various   forms,   partly 
architectural  and  partly  sculptural,  notably 
as  the  dress  of  images,  with   hands,  and 
arms,  and  feet  of  bronze — 

*  Lampadas  igniferas  maoibas  rctinentia  deztria.' 

If  the  supply  prove  equal  to  the  demand, 
this  substance  is  a  gain  to  art,  from  the  rich- 
ness of  its  tone,  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
may  be  worked. 

After  we  have  indulged  to  the  full  our 
just  admiration  at  the  very  remarkable  dis- 
play which  France  has  made,  the  misgiving 
question  rises  to  our  mind.  Is  all  this  com- 
pleteness spontaneous,  is  there  no  sign  of 
the  mot  (Tordre  about  it  ?  Is  it  an  art  move- 
ment which  will  grow  unaided,  spread  by  its 
own  consciousness  of  strength,  and  purify 
itself  by  its  own  simplicity  1  or  will  it  stand 
still  and  expect  authority  to  sustain  it  at  its 
actual  excellence  ?  May  it  not  be  that  the 
French  in  their  present  pursuit  of  serious 
art  act  somewhat  like  their  wives  in  their 
cultivation  of  the  art  of  dress  *?  French 
women  boast  of  being  the  best  dressed 
women  in  the  world,  but  their  excellence 
consists  in  the  way  in  which  they  put  on  the 
clothes  which  are  dictated  to  them  by  the 
tyrant  modistes.     Sometimes  taste  in  dress 


takes  a  healthy  hue,  and  then  *  well-dressed ' 
persons  appear  in  becoming  clothes.     But 
fashion  changes,  the  graceftil  full  skirt  is  in- 
flated and  stiffened  by  the  hoop,  and  the 
hoop  has  the  additional  abomination  of  a 
short  waist  superadded,  till  the  ladies  walk 
about  looking  more  like  bells  than  belles, 
the  most  neatly  moulded   head  and    the 
scraggiest  skull  are  equally  weighted  with 
the  menacing  wreath,  or  topped  by  one  of 
those  peaked  bonnets  which  have  supplant- 
ed the  modest  head  gear  of  five  or  six  years 
ago,  and  the  '  best  dressed  woman  in  the 
world '  is  the  one  who  has  most  slavishly 
conformed    to   these    successive   disfigure- 
ments.    We  fear  something  of  the  same 
kind  is  going  on  with  France  in  its  cultiva- 
tion of  graver  pursuits.     That  country,  like 
all  other  highly  civilized   and   intellectual 
lands,  has  its  knot  of  independent  thinkers 
and  self-reliant  actors,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  artist  sails  with  the  wind,  and  exerts  his 
powers  rather  to  invest  the  fashion  with  ac- 
cessories of  grace  and  costliness,  than  to  com- 
bat and  counteract  its  vicious  tendencies. 
The  people  who  invented  the  saying,  'Ridi- 
cule tue,'  and  who  make  it  the  guide  of  their 
public  life,  are  a  shrewd  race,  but  by  the 
same  token  they  are  timid  of  novelty,  and 
rather  prefer  to  tread  the  safe  path  of  pol- 
ished conventionalism  than  to  aim  at  and 
perhaps  to  miss  a  piquant  originality,  or  if 
they  do  break  out  they  strive  to  choke  the 
ridicule  by  the  audacity  of  their  aberrations. 
If  we  were  called  upon  to  name  some  one 
object  in  the  French  court  which  should  be, 
we  do  not  say  the  best  thing  there,  but  one 
Mhioh  was  typical  of  its  entire  spirit,  we 
should  even   after   visiting  the  huge  and 
sumptuous  iron  fountain  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Garden,  select  that  very  work  of  art 
ordered  by  high  authorities,  designed   by 
the  lucky  recipients  of  innumerable  govern- 
mental prizes,  and  executed  by  the  court 
tradesman,  which  France  herself  has  pro- 
moted to  the  central  place  of  honour,  the 
plateau. for  the  Hotel  de  Ville.      Grace  no 
doubt  it  possesses,  but  it  is  the  grace  of  the 
academy;    it  is  dignified,  but  its  dignity 
wants  self-forgetfiilness;  its  material  is  rich, 
but  the  richness  is  mostly  on  the  surface; 
its  technical  execution  is  perfect,  but  in  the 
execution  spirit  has  evaporated.  Considered 
as  an  allegory,  it  is  one  of  ten  thousand-;  it 
has  about  it  no  moral  significance,  hardly 
even  mythology,  but  only  some  trite  effigies 
of  obvious  material  advantages.   As  the  ex- 
pression of  a  fact  it  is  merely  the  statement 
of  intense  self-satisfaction  made  in  the  fami- 
ly circle  of  one's  own  admirers.    The  muni- 
cipality of  Paris,  *.  e.  official  Paris  itself  can 
find  no  more  graceful  compliment  with  wMoh 
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to  greet  its  guests,  foreign  or  domestic,  at  its 
own  banquets,  than  a  triumphal  representa- 
tion of  that  very  Paris  of  which  it  is  itself 
the  exponent,  attended  by  all  those  elements 
of  material  prosperity,  which  a  highbred 
host  avoids  vaunting  to  his  company.  When 
it  is  added  that  this  official  Paris  is  not  the 
choice  of  Paris  itself  but  the  emanation  of 
the  higher  centralization,  that  this  central- 
ization lives  in  and  lives  by  Paris,  while 
denying  to  Paris  those  free  corporate  rights 
which  are  the  life  of  great  cities,  and  when  we 
reflect  that  this  glorified  Paris,  glorified  not 
for  its  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
power  which  sways  it,  is  by  that  very  power 
sent  to  crown  the  French  imperial  display 
in  an  International  Exhibition,  we  shall  not 
have  far  to  seek  where  the  canker  must  be 
looked  for,  if  in  coming  years  French  art 
should  not  fulfil  its  glittering  promise.  Its 
sun  may  still  be  in  the  eastern  heavens,  but 
it  may  be  at  its  zenith,  tending  to  the  em- 
purpled but  chilly  sundown  of  a  Western 
Lower  Empire. 

No  such  especial  risk  attends  the  indus- 
trial art  of  England.  It  may  thrive  or  it 
may  waste  away,  but  it  will  never  be  stifled 
under  the  dead  weight  of  an  artificial  mag- 
nificence. Of  course  the  English  display  is 
larger  and  more  miscellaneous  than  that  of 
France,  for  it  had  not  to  pass  through  the 
alembic  of  a  preliminary  invc^^tigation,  and 
thus  our  worst  things  find  nothing  quite  so 
bad  to  be  set  against  them  there,  yet  we  are 
thankful  to  say  we  have  nothing  to  reproach 
ourselves  with  which  is  so  inappropriate  as 
the  horn  furniture  of  Germany.  Our  good 
and  our  bad  things  equally  bear  marks  of 
free  competition.  When  we  gaze  upon  the 
French  display  we  seem  to  be  assisting  at 
the  review  of  a  picked  regiment  of  well- 
drilled  guardsmen.  We  go  into  England, 
and  we  are  at  Brighton  when  the  volunteers 
turn  out,  or  on  Epsom  Downs  upon  the 
Derby  day.  There  are  favourites  heavily 
backed,  and  outsiders  of  whom  nobody  is 
thinking;  but  it  may  be  that  an  outsider 
will  win.  There  is  vulgarity  enough  in  the 
English  department  to  send  us  home  sor- 
rowing, and  there  is  progress  enough  to 
cheer  us  in  our  most  desponding  moments. 
The  artist  has  clearly  had  to  do  with  the 
producer  during  the  last  eleven  years.  His 
help  has  not  always  been  acknowledged  as 
it  deserved — far,  indeed,  too  little  so.  His 
influence  has  often  been  thwarted,  and  his 
suggestions  altered,  but  still  he  has  been 
employed  as  he  never  used  to  be.  Often, 
moreover,  we  see  indications  of  the  employ- 
ment of  architects  to  furnish  the  designs. 
This  fact  iudicates  a  large  and  healthy  rev- 
olution, if  we  should  not  rather  say  restora- 


tion, in  art  studies  which  is  at  work  more 
or  less  in  all  countries  of  Europe.     A  de- 
signer who  was  merely  a  designer  had  »d- 
dom  enough  either  of  general  or  technical 
education,  or  of  constructive  experience,  t9 
make  him  a  wholly  safe  guide  to  the  maDU- 
facturer.     An  artist  of  more  versatile  and 
extensive    training   was  needed,    and   wis 
found  in  the  architect.     Architecture  is  still 
about  what  it  was,  except  in  its  polyehnv 
matic  tendencies;   but  the  architect  must 
henceforward  be  a  man  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  form,  the  colour,  and  the  texture 
of  many  materials,  and  not  alone  with  stone 
and  brick.     For  this  development   mucli 
credit  is  due  to  the  schools  of  design  which 
are  at  work  in  various  places,  but  mudi  also 
to  the  impulsion  given  by  persons  who  have 
taught  without  a  pencil  in  their  hands,  and 
whose  lessons  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
one  axiom  to  seek  utility  of  form  and  re- 
ality of  material  first,  and  then  to  ornament 
in  accordance  with  that  form  and  that  ma- 
terial.    In  the  present  Exhibition  the  fiimi- 
ture,  whether  of  the  costly  or  the  cheap  de- 
scription, paper-hangings,  and  carpets,  testify 
respectively  to  this  upward  tendency.   Glass- 
painting  alone  is  standing  still,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  by  the  Exhibition.    In  furoitare, 
spirited  carvings,  natural  forms,  and  flowing 
I'mes  are  substituted  for  the  tortured  outline 
of  old  upholstering  chefs-d'oeuvre ;  variety 
of  woods,  chosen  for  their  colour  and   tbeur 
grain,  and  often  artistically  contrasted  in 
delicately  inlaid  patterns,  are  coming^  into 
vogue  in  plaqf  of  tawdry  splatches  of  gild- 
ing or  the  dull  uniformity  of  shiny  maho- 
gany.    Where  cheapness  is  required,  our 
tradesmen  are  beginning  to  open  their  eyes 
to  the  beauty  of  simple  varnished  deal,  show- 
ing its  natural  colour.   Impossible  networks 
of  repeated  temples  or  ruins  are  no  longer 
esteemed  the  most  appropriate  decoration 
for  covering  our  walls,  while  those  paper- 
printers  who  work  by  machinery  vie  in  the 
purity  of  their  patterns  with  their  dearer 
brethren  who  still  employ  the  block  proce^. 
It  is  no  longer  esteemed  the  ne  plu$  ultra 
of  taste  to  spread  our  floors  with  gigantio 
bunches  of  lilacs,  roses,  and  peonies,  shaded 
up  in  high^  relief     Here  and  there  we  still 
see  appalling  specimens,  such  as  a  certain 
carpet  symbolical  of  the  French  treaty ;  but 
as  a  whole  the  looms  are  being  daily  more 
and  more  set  to  patterns  combining  geome- 
trical  forms  with  well-contrasted   colours. 
In  the  porcelain  of  almost  every  European 
school — Faience,  majolica,  Paliasy,  and  neo- 
classical, not  to  talk  of  the  revival  of  in- 
digenous types — England,  represented  by 
its  various  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire 
firms,  stands  supreme;  and  foremost  among 
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the  exhibitors  «re  Messrs.  Minton,  thooah 
well  £>IlQwed  up  by  the  Copelands,  tne 
Wedgewoods,  and  the  Dukes.  As  a  con- 
trast between  life  and  death  we  have  only  to 
turn  from  these  displays  to  the  cold  Dresden 
exhibition.  In  tiles  for  mural  decoration  as 
contrast  with  porcelain,  Messrs.  Maw  have 
made  valuable  progress,  and  their  large  mo- 
saic, designed  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  in  bold 
ceramic  tesserae,  is  a  production  not  to  be 
overlooked.  The  ornamental  glass-works  of 
England  are  not  in  proportion  of  so  remark- 
able a  quality  as  the  porcelain ;  but  still  they 
show  considerable  aptitude  in  the  imitations 
of  various  foreign  schools ;  and  one  tazza  of 

§lass,  delicately  engraved  and  shown  by  a 
t.  Jaiines's  Street  firm,  has  not  unmerited iy 
won  considerable  praise.  The  performances 
in  brass-work  and  in  wrought  or  cast  iron  are 
of  a  remarkable  size  and  very  high  merit. 
The  praise  of  Skidmore's  screen  from  Co- 
ventry is  in  every  visitor's  mouth.  Messrs. 
Hard  man's  delicate  wrought-iron  grill  of 
late  Gothic  pattern,  from  Birmingham,  must 
not  be  overlooked ;  while  another  prominent 
work,  Barnard's  Norwich  Gates,  partly  of 
cast  and  partly  of  wrought  iron,  composed 
of  spu*itea  imitations,  of  natural  foliage  art- 
istically grouped,  deserves  especial  com- 
mendation .  The  cast  and  bronzed  gates  from 
Colebrook  J)ale  are  as  conspicuously  bad. 
Mediaeval  art  in  a  surprising  variety  of 
forms  is  not  only  displayed  by  the  artists 
we  have  named  and  by  other  workers  in 
brass,  such  as  Mr.  Hart,  but  also  in  a  court 
Arranged  bv  a  society  with  the  long  name 
of  E^lesiological,  out  of  which  we  should 
name  some  very  meritorious  embroidery 
and  woollen-work  of  rich  colours  well 
contrasted,  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis  of 
Birmingham,  under  Mr.  Street's  inspira- 
tionSf  and  a  specimen  of  the  pavement  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and 
Bell,  reviving  the  old  art  of  incising  stones, 
for  designs  to  be  executed  in  various  colour- 
ed cements— >aprocess as  applicable  to  walls 
as  to  floors.  Tne  goldsmiths  and  the  jewel- 
lers astonish  with  tbe  monetary  value  of 
their  cases.  The  price  of  these  gems  is  not, 
of  course,  a  question  of  art,  and  the  settings 
are  firequently  nothing  more  than  ingenious 
devices  to  show  off  the  stones.  But  there  is 
a  prodigal  display  of  glyptic  work  in  the 
precious  metals  and  their  imitations.  The 
nearly  forgotten  process  of  repousse  is  now 
ui  vigorous  operation ;  and  though  its  pro- 
ducts may  still  be  somewhat  stiff,  yet  per- 
fection will  come  by  practice.  The  French 
invention  of  oxydizing  silver  has  been  ac- 
^imatised  here  since  1851 ;  and  in  the  pro- 
fiwion  of  forms  which  racing  and  other 
'  cups,'  memorial  shields,,  and  so  on,  assume, 
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ideas  are  here  and  there  struck  out  which 
are  capable  of  much  further  expansion.  As 
a  whole  this  display,  when  its  abundance  is 
considered,  may  be  esteemed  a  hopeful  in- 
dication of  the  homage  which  wealth  now 
pays  to  art.  The  designers'  names  are  in 
various  instances  given,  and  some  of  the 
foremost  are  foreigners.  Honour  where 
honour  is  due !  Still  we  should  urge  o% 
our  countrymen  to  seek  this  path  of  excel- 
lence. There  is  still  room  for  development 
Some  manufacturers,  for  example,  seek 
their  effects  by  the  contrast  of  oxydbed  and 
bright  silver,  others  by  parcel  gilding,  none 
have  sufficiently  tried  the  further  contrast 
of  all  the  three  effects.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  select  any  favourite  work  out  of  so  pro- 
lific a  competition.  But  we  must  say  that 
if  our  choice  were  limited  to  one  produc- 
tion we  should  not  take  that  topaz  cup,  by  a 
foreign  hand,  set  with  inferior  imitations  of 
cinque  cento  enamelling,  whose  prominent 
position  in  the  nave  has  gained  it  so  much 
attention ;  while  we  sympathise  with  Abdul 
Aziz's  economical  rejection  of  his  predeces- 
sor's jewelled  looking-glass  and  stereoscope. 
Still  less  should  we  be  attracted  by  the  coarse 
ivory  statuette  of  a  slave  girl  in  the  same 
'trophy,'  which  is,  we  believe,  an  almost 
solitary  instance  in  the  English  department 
(though  not  by  an  Englishman)  of  the  artis- 
tic manipulation  of  a  material  once  dear 
to  carvers.  In  tapestry  England  does  not 
compete,  and  in  bronzes  hardly  at  all,  but 
Derbyshire  very  fairly  imitates  that  pietra 
dura  of  Florence,  while  in  a  pavement  by 
Mr.  Slater  for  Chichester  Cathedral  we  are 
glad  to  note  the  revival  of  marble  mosaics 
of  a  constructural  character. 

There  is  one  artistic  exhibition  in  which 
Britain  stands  virtually  alone,  that  of  archi- 
tectural drawings  of  modern  buildings.  In 
the  invitations  issued  early  in  the  undertak- 
ing these  were  coldly  specified  among  the 
objects  which  were  admissible.  Foreign 
countries  may  have  been  repelled  by  the 
singular  absence  of  zeal  which  the  Commis- 
sioners displayed  in  their  request  for  a  class 
of  contributions  of  which  it  is  fair  to  suppose 
they  hardly  knew  the  value.  Certainly  very 
few  have  arrived  from  foreign  lands.  The 
French  catalogue  has,  indeed,  some  names 
of  architectural  eminence,  but  these  are  affix- 
ed to  restorations  of  ancient  buildings.  A 
few  original  designs  have  come  from  l^russia 
and  Austria,  and  one  or  two  from  Holland ; 
the  rest  of  Europe  i^  blank.  This  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  for  an  international  repre- 
sentation of  the  collective  architectural  nine- 
teenth century  would  have  been  a  lesson  of 
singular  importance,  not  merely  to  the  archi. 
tect,  but  to  the  8tudent^|^i|^^^i^|j45g^ 
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tion  and  the  analyst  of  national  cbaracteris- 
tics.  However,  the  architects  of  England, 
not  daunted  by  the  scant  encouragement 
which  they  received  from  official  authorities, 
combined  to  agitate  and '  to  represent  until 
they  succeeded  in  wringing  from  the  Com- 
missioners both  a  range  of  galleries  for  archi- 
tectural designs,  and  an  adjacent  court  for 
^rtions  of  buildings  of  exhibitable  size  and 
possessing  distinctive  merit.  The  treatment 
which,  except  for  the  voluntary  labours  of 
these  gentlemen,  the  queen-art  would  have 
received,  would  have  been  a  fit  corollary  to 
the  appreciation  of  architecture  shown  in  the 
construction  of  the  building  itself.  As  it  is, 
we  may  look  with  solid  satisfaction  upon  the 
numerous  array  of  drawings  ranged  in  the 
two  main  galleries  like  rival  armies  —  the 
Gothic  on  one  side,  the  classical  and  the 
renaissance  on  the  other,  but  peacefully  com- 
mingled in  the  external  galleries  which  are 
partially  devoted  to  the  Scotchmen.  The 
variety  of  treatment  with  which  the  various 
stales  are  handled,  the  conscientious  study 
of  details,  the  attention  shown  to  the  group- 
ing, the  eager,  sometimes  exuberant,  oflener 
healthy,  search  after  originality,  indicate  an 
epoch  of  vast  material  and  intellectual  ac- 
tivity in  the  pursuit  of  architecture.  In  this 
large  collection,  representing  an  outlay 
which  we  should  fear  to  calculate,  there  is  a 
moderate  percentage  of  unbuilt,  and  hardly 
any  of  imaginary  structures,  while  the  quality 
of  the  works  is  imprc^^ed  by  their  being  dis- 
played in  juxtaposition.  England  may  in 
particular  point  with  honest  pride  to  the 
cathedral-like  church  which  Mr.  Scott  is 
building  at  Hamburg,  won  in  an  interna- 
tional competition,  and  to  that  other  cathe- 
dral for  Lille  where  Mr.  Glutton  and  Mr. 
Burges  came  off  victorious  over  Europe, 
followed  by  Mr.  Street,  only  to  be  defraud- 
ed of  their  work.  All  the  exhibitors  but 
two  or  three  are  livings  and  those  who  are 
dead,  like  Sir  Charles  Barry,  have  deceased 
since  1851.  Adjacent  to  the  architecture, 
though  under  different  management,  a  gal- 
lery has  been  devoted  to  art-designs  by  per- 
sons who  have  been  living  during  the  cen- 
tury. We  have  incidentally  mentioned 
Scotch  architecture.  With  this  exception, 
neither  Scotland  nor  Ireland  takes  up  any 
distinctive  position  in  the  industrial  arts. 
Very  little  art,  as  might  be  supposed,  comes 
from  .the  colonies.  But  they  do  contribute 
materials,  both  vegetable  and  mineral,  which 
may  be  the /ome^,  if  tl|^  English  race  does 
not  degenerate,  with  them  and  at  home,  of 
future  art-exploits  of  refreshing  originality. 
Not  to  mention  the  marbles  of  New  South 
Wales  and  the  malachite  of  South  Australia, 
the  prodigal  array  of  woods  of  every  grain, 


every  hue,  and  every  hardness,  whidi  come 
from  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  New 
Zealand,  from  the  West  Indies  and  fhmi 
Ceylon,  and  in  a  less  degree  from  North 
America,  are  an  alarum  to  the  carver  and 
the  cabinet-maker  to  be  up  and  stirriDg  with 
their  tools,  and  to  the  architect  and  the 
draughtsman  to  sharpen  their  pencils.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  these  colonies  have  to  a 
certain  extent  contributed  to  the  ardiiteo- 
tural  appeal  by  the  photographs  which  several 
of  them  have  sent  of  their  principal  ciUes, 
such  as  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Geelong,  Auck- 
land, Montreal,  Halifax,  &c.  We  are  grate- 
ful for  this  glimpse  into  their  inner  life,  and 
we  shall  not  discuss  the  style  of  the  public 
or  private  buildings.  When  some  colony 
shall  have  raised  a  great  indigenous  archi- 
tect, he  need  not  be  oppressed  by  the  unap- 
proachable superiority  of  the  bequests  which 
an  earlier  age  may  have  left  for  his  contem- 
plation. 

We  have  referred  to  M.  Christofle's  pla- 
teau as  typical  of  French  art ;  that  of  Eng- 
land may  be  considered  to  have  attained  iu 
most  characteristic  expression  in  Minion's 
majolica  fountain,  designed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas,  and  in  Skidmore's  Hereford  screen, 
carried   out  under   Mr.  Scott's   directions. 
Both  these  works  are  emphatically   raono- 
mental  in  their  aim,  and  neither  of  them  the 
fruit   of   official    enterprise.     Each    is   the 
largest  work  which  has  yet  been  produced 
from  the  manufactory  which  the  late  Mr. 
Minton  in  the  one  case,  and  Mr.  Skidmore 
in  the  other,  developed  or  set  up,  with  the 
express  intention  of  allying  arts  to  industry. 
Each  in  its  largeness  transcends  any  previous 
exploit  in  the  same  materials  produced  else- 
where.    The  fountain  shows  on  how  large 
and  architectural  a  scale  the  fullest  colora- 
tion may  be  employed ;  the  screen  exempli- 
fies the  manifold  capacities  of  metal-wcirk 
from  hammered  iron  to  enamelling.     Nei- 
ther of  them  is  perfect,  but  the  imperfections 
which  may  attach  to  each  —  imperfec^ons  of 
detail  as  they  are  —  are  signs  of  a  genuine 
art  which  aims  at  broad  results.     It  may  be 
objected  to  the  fountain  that  the  em|^y- 
ment  of  stone  for  certain  portions  of  it  tends 
to  impugn  its  claim  to  be  a  porcelain  foun- 
tain, while  its  coloration  is  not  above  criti- 
cism.    Again :  certain  parts  of  the  screen 
may  be  considered  as  rather  stone  turned 
into  metal  than  legitimate  metallic  constmo- 
tion,  and  others  may  be  held  too  slight  for 
so  large  a  monument.     We  are  not  careful 
either  to  establish  or  refute  these  criticisms. 
Be  they  true  or  be  they  false,  enough  re- 
mains in  either  case  to  establish  the  work  as 
a  remarkable  example  of  the  energy  of  Eng- 
lishmen sucoesrfully^jrorkinffiiatfii^aidBt  of 
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our  people  to  create  that  spirit  of  art  from 
the  head  which,  when  it  has  once  taken  root, 
is  so  much  more  enterprising,  though  not 
always  so  refined  in  details,  as  the  mere 
instinctive  art  of  the  heart. 

It  must  have  been  a  logical  process  which 
led  to  the  first  conception  of  the  fountain  ; 
but  ere  that  process  was  complete,  its  re 
alisation  invoked  all  the  higher  qualities  of 
combination  and  design,  the  thou£;htful  bal- 
ancing of  form  and  colour,  and  the  love  of 
size,  which  is,  in  its  due  subordination,  one 
element  of  successful  art.  Even  the  selec- 
tion of  the  group  with  which  it  is  crowned 
is  a  healthy  symptom.  There  is  nothing 
peculiarly  novel  in  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  but  that  the  good  old  representa- 
tive story —  in  its  naked  fiicts  typical  of  re- 
ligion, in  its  earlier  local  application  breath- 
ing of  chivalry,  and  in  its  later  use  the  sym- 
bol of  the  English  respublica  in  its  brightest 
glories — should  be  the  one  selected  thing  to 
cap  the  sight  which  was  meant  to  win  the 
applause  of  the  myriads — proves  more  than 
one  visitor  in  ten  thousand  has  any  idea  of 
Imperial  and  bureaucratic  France,  setting 
up  its  official  art-monument  in  the  midst  of 
the  116 tel  de  Ville  of  Paris,  has  nothing 
better  to  exhibit  than  the  cold  beauty  of  a 
modem  idealised  goddess  of  an  old.  Christ- 
ian and  historical  city.  England,  represent- 
ed by  the  enterprise  of  a  private  potter, 
crowns  the  achievement  by  exalting  on 
high  the  red-cross  knight,  St.  George  for 
England. 

As  characteristic  of  English  invention  and 
self-reliance,  the  Armstrong  trophy  must  not 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  We  here  display 
this  important  engine  to  foe  and  friend,  in 
all  its  sorts  and  sizes,  its  parts  and  stages  of 
manufacture ;  challenging  them  4o  imitate — 
to  surpass,  if  they  can  —  a  weapon  which 
(though  it  has  not 'yet  reached  perfection, 
and  indeed  most  always  be  liable,  like  other 
weapons,  to  defects  of  construction)  prom- 
ises to  give  to  those  who  shall  make  it  best 
an  immense  superiority  in  war. 

The  incidents  of  the  Hereford  screen  are 
equally  characteristic,  irrespective  of  its  art. 
This  work  —  executed  in  a  provincial  city, 
by  a  man  who  has  so  completely  made  lus 
&(ne  in  a  few  years  that,  although  he  sent 
some  things  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  they 
were  overlooked  by  every  jury — illustrates 
hy  its  raison  d^Ure  another  of  the  features 
of  the  national  character  which  cannot  foil 
to  have  its  influence  in  moulding  the  artis- 
tic movement.  The  work  is  not  ordered 
hy  any  private  person.  This  would  in 
^^■^Any  Contmental  States  be  almost  tanta- 
Baount  to  its  having  been  ordered  by  some 
Governmental  body.    Not  so  in  England. 


The  patron  in  this  case  is  one  of  those  cor- 
porations existing  in  and  for  the  Church  of 
England,  spared  at  the  Reformation,  afler- 
wards  sunk  into  sloth  and  selfishness,  conse- 
quently despoiled  and  crippled  in  the  days 
of  Reform,  when  men  had  faith  in  Commis- 
sions, now  rising  again  to  a  consciousness  of 
and  a  performance  of  their  own  work,  and 
able  to  dispose  not  only  of  their  own  re- 
maining funds  but  of  the  free  gifts  of  con- 
fiding laymen — a  cathedral  chapter.  This 
costly  work  of  iron  and  brass  and  rich 
enamel,  with  its  lofty  arches,  its  delicate 
convolutions,  its  electrotype  statues,  and  its 
crowning  cross,  is  destined,  when  the  days 
of  its  exhibition  are  over,  to  span  the  choir  of 
one  of  our  old  cathedrals,  restored  like  so 
many  others,  with  the  goodwill  and  co  op>- 
eration  of  its  diocese,  to  a  solid  magnifi- 
cence more  chastened  than  its  primitive 
condition. 

Thus,  like  Minton^s  fountain,  Skidmore's 
screen  is  a  debt  which  the  present  is  paying 
to^the  past  no  less  than  to  the  future.  Its 
art  is  modem  in  its  extent,  but  in  its  princi- 
ples it  is  old,  and  its  object  is  to  enhance  a 
large  survivmg  monument  of  ancient  art. 
Such  also  is  the  intention  of  many  of  the 
costly  objects  of  Church  silver-work  in  the 
cases  of  Bachelet,  Trioullier,  and  Poussiel- 
gue  Rusand ;  but  while  these  productions, 
blogged  with  superfluous  gilding,  will  in  the 
end  occupy  some  position  where  they  must 
be  inspected  like  cabinet  pieces,  the  bolder 
Englishman  commands  the  fabric  itself,  and 
raises  metal- work  to  the  level  of  architec- 
ture. It  will  be  noticed  that  one  of  our 
two  types  of  English  art  would  be  casually 
termed  Italian,  and  the  other  Gothia  Nev- 
ertheless  we  do  not  admit  anv  real,  contra- 
riety between  the  principles  which  influenc- 
ed the  two  designs.  Both  are  natural  art,, 
both  of  them  art  which  studies  the  material 
to  be  used,  both  of  them  art  which  does  not 
despise  colour  as  the  correlative  of  Ibrm ;. 
and  so,  whether  we  call  them^  Italian  or  call 
them  Gothic,  we  cannot  add  to  or  mar  theic 
merit. 

We  are  not  in  despair  at  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  contributions  firom  all  countries 
manifest  absence  of  invention,  along  with 
great  readiness  and  variety  in  adaptation ;. 
which  critics  have  considered  to.  be  the  sum 
of  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  whole 
exhibition  of  applied  art.  It  is  by  working 
at  first  from  the  models  before  them  that 
the  regenerators  of  art  can  at  last  attain  that 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  art  which 
will  justify  them  in  launching  out  in  a  bold- 
er course  lit  some  later  day.  No  doubt  the 
* Fine-Arts-on-loan  Exhibition'  will  breed 
innumerable  mimics,  feg^^^^gi^^^ji^  mimicries 
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will  be  the  copy-books  In  which  thej  are 
learDing  to  write.  England,  howeyer,  seems 
by  comparison  better  prepared  to  take  an 
independent  line  than  the  more  perfection- 
ated  France,  and  we  will  tell  tne  reason 
why.  In  England  the  battle  of  styles  has 
been  fought  in  a  progressive  and  not  a  retro- 
spective spirit.  The  men  whose  j^nciple 
has  been  to  remember  that  we  are  English- 
men, not  Greeks,  Romans,  or  Italians ; 
Christians,  not  pagans  ;  governed  by  Sov- 
ereign, Lords,  and  Commons,  not  by  Eccle- 
sia  or  Senate,  Doge  or  Podesta  —  while 
working  out  all  the  many  forms  of  art 
which  their  convictions  compel  them  to 
handle,  and  which  the  world  calls  Gothic, 
—-do  not  handle  them  because  they  are 
Gothic  and  medisBval,  but  because  they  are 
national  and  natural  to  the  age  and  the  land 
we  live  in,  and  may  be  so  moulded  as  to  be- 
come still  more  natural  and  national  to  fu* 
ture  ages.  Hie  consequence  is,  that  they 
have  made  their  influence  felt  even  among 
their  professed  opponents,  and  have  created 
an  eclectic  school,  which,  while  it  is  not 
vitli  them,  cannot  be  said  to  be  against 
them^  The  foreign  Gothicist,  in  France  at 
aH  events,  */at7  de  Varchhlogie^  or  else 
modernizes  and  Mariolatrises.  The  Ger- 
man art  movement,  we  believe,  has  more 
similitude  in  many  of  its  moral  aspects  to 
ours  than  that  of  France,  but  it  has  &iW 
to  place  itself  In  representation  at  the  Ex- 
hibition. The  English  movement  is  also  in- 
trinsically and  unaffectedly  more  religious, 
and  its  religion  does  not  confine  itself  to  the 
Established  Church,  for  there  is  no  dissent- 
ing body  which  would  now  think  of  building 
its  chapel  in  any  stvle  but  that  of  old  Eng- 
land. In  France  the  artists  and  the  archi- 
tects are  classical,  or  they  are  Gothic,  as 
artists  or  architects  merely.  Here  they  do 
not  allow  themselves  to  forget  that  they  are 
also  members  of  the  community ;  they  re- 
tain their  own  political  and  religious  predi- 
lections, and  they  are  honest  enough  to  ex- 
press them,  and  to  take  part  in  public  mat- 
ters on  one  side  or  the  other,  without  respect 
to  their  professional  advantage. 

Such  are  among  the  peculiarities  of  na- 
tional character  whidi  account  for  certain 
phenomena  in  the  Exhibition.  The  real 
industrial  art  of  England,  appertaining  as  it 
does  to  a  people  which  is  seriously  minded, 
and  which  has  a  peculiar  devotion  to  home, 
is  partly  social  and  partly  religious.  It 
travels  from  house  to  church,  and  from 
church  to  house,  and  takes  its  colour  from 
each.  It  is  a  sturdy  plant,  reared  by  many 
different  influences,  like  the  people  in  which 
it  has  taken  root, — 
'  Qaem  malcent  aarae,  natrlt  sol,  edacat  imbe^' 


It  has  been  formed  by  our  old  institiitiou, 
and  by  our  recent  progress ;   it  has  bea 
moulded  by  the  Parliament  and  the  Courti 
of  Law,  Plantagenet  traditions  both  of  them, 
vet  bodi  of  them  adapted  to  modem  uses; 
by  the  medieval  Church,  and  bj  the  Be- 
formation ;  hy  the  monarchy  and  the  (Srest 
Qiarter ;  by  Tudor  pride  and  Puritan  as- 
cendancy ;  by  the  Restoration  of  King  and 
Bishop ;  by  Uie  Bevolntion,  with  its  Toloa- 
tion  Act,  and  by  the  silent  ante^revolotioii 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;   by  the  UnioB 
with  Scotland  and  with  Ireland  ;    by  the 
great  European  war,  and  the  mighty  mem- 
ories of  Pitt  and  Wellington ;  bj  the  Ee- 
form  Bill  and  Free  Trade,  and  by  the  female 
reign  which  was  vouchsafed  when   Boyalty 
seemed  on  its  trial.     These,  and  a  thousand 
other  memories  of  similar  import,  all  com- 
bine to  make  the  English  character  of  1862, 
so  old  and  yet  so  young,  which  is  struggling 
for  its  artistic  expression.     That  express 
sion  cannot  be  written  in  the  alien  tongue 
of  distant  lands  and  by-gone  civilizauoo. 
It  naturally  seeks  its  alphabet  in  the  tiUe- 
deeds  of  England,  — royal,  free,  QirtstiaiL 
It  does  not  '  make  archaeology,'  but  it  in- 
quires of  the  past  to  inform  Sie  future.    It 
is  progressive  art;   and  as  true  progress 
must  ever  be  putting  itself  to  school,  it 
seeks  to  learn  of  every  style  which  ever 
loved  the  beautiful,  in  order  to  adopt  and 
to  assimilate,  heedless  of  the   parrot  ie» 
preach  of  eclecticism,  provided   only  that 
eclecticism  be  one  of  fusion  and  of  develqK 
ment,  and  not  merely  of  juxtaposition.    We 
so  strongly  insist  on  this  point,  from  oar  hon- 
est desire  to  repudiate  the  chaise  of  nar- 
rowness.    We  do  not  conceal  our  sympa- 
thies with  that  school  of  art,  which,  repre- 
sented as  it^as  in  the  last  Exhibition  almost 
exclusively  by  Pugin's  Court,  is,  in  1862,  so 
largely  upheld  by  Skidmore,  by  the  Ecdc- 
siological  Society's  court,  by  Ibrdman  and 
Hart,  in  part  by  Minton,  by  the  Architec- 
tural Court  in  the  east  transept,  and  by  more 
than  half  the  Architectural  Gallenr.     But 
we  do  so  in  no  bigoted  spirit.      Whatever 
beauty  any  other  style  possesses,  that  beauty 
we  embrace ;  and  we  nope,  or  dream  as  it 
may  be,  that  in  some  later  day  the  hidd^ 
Imk  that  joins  it  to   the  seemingly  rival 
developments  may  be  discovered.     Art  we 
believe  is  one,  only  man  has  not  yet  mas- 
tered the  secret  of  its  unit^.    We  are  not 
blind  to  the  faults  into  which  those  whom 
we  see  working  in  the  same  groove  as  our- 
selves are  sometimes  lured.     We  perceive 
that  their  productions  are  occasionally  angu- 
lar or  uncouth,  that  they  sometimes  mistake 
heaviness  for  dignity,  and  spend  much  time 
and  run  into  great  expenses  to  seem  cheap 
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and  simnlate  simplicity.    But  we  know  full 
^rell  that  the  faults  on  the  other  side  are 

auite  as  grave.    We  may  esteem  some  of 
tiem  more  grave,  but  all  we  claim  is  a  fair 
start,  and  we  rest  content  to  abide  the  issue. 
TVe  see  that  a  similar  battle  is  being  fought 
in  foreign  lands,  and  we  strive  to  profit  by 
its  teachings.    The  faults  of  those  who  oc- 
cupy abroad  a  position  similar  to  ours  are 
.  also  patent ;  sometimes  a  worship  of  arch- 
seological  precedent  which  refuses  to  notice 
that  the  world  rolls  on,  sometimes  a  simu- 
lated deference  to  religious  sensuousness. 
There  are  also  some  signs  visible^  we  fear, 
among  them  of  a  phenomenon  which,  we 
trust,  is  absent  from  us,  or  rather  one  of 
whl(^  the  reverse  prevails  in  England — a 
widening  breach  between  art  general  and 
art  religious,  fostered  by  the  social  condi- 
tions and  the  tumid  pretensions  of  that  com> 
mimity  which  is  the  visible  embodiment  of 
Christianity    over    the  widest   portion  of 
Western  Europe.    In  the  mean  while  sm- 
ence  is  every  day  pouring  its  hard- won  trea- 
sures into  the  lap  of  art :   new  processes, 
new  mmerals,  new  dyes,  new  easements  of 
manual  operation;  the  galvanic  bath  turn- 
ing the  artistes  own  clay  into  the  everlast- 
ing statue;  the  sun  slaving  in  the  glass- 
house to  paint  man's  pictures,  the  electric 


messages ;  the  vapour  of  water  doing  that 
which  no  horses  and  no  bands,  no  wmds, 
and  no  tides,  could  ever  accomplish. 

These  agencies  are  Providence's  instru- 
ments to  work  out  results  mightier  than 
any  Exhibition  can  make  or  mar.  Yet 
Exhibitions  have  their  value,  as  seats  by 
the  roadside,  where  the  wayfarers  may  rest 
and  compare  their  adventures.  Much  va- 
ried lore  may  there  be  gathered  by  those 
who  wHl  have  the  patience  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  experience  and  industry,  and  many  fklse 
impressions  will  be  dispelled  by  the  attri- 
tion of  equal  minds.  Officials  may  have 
done  their  little  best  to  spoil  the  good  result, 
but,  afler  every  abatement  has  been  made, 
great  gratification  to  multitudes,  tangible 
instruction  to  a  smaller  but  numerous  class, 
will  be  the  gross  result  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1862,  as  it  was  of  that  m  1851.  Whe- 
ther there  will  ever  be  another  in  England, 
or  whether  there  will  not,  these  two  will 
have  lefl  their  mark  on  history.  The  names 
of  the  Commissioners  and  of  the  engineer 
will  be  forgotten,  while  the  date  of  both 
will  be  remembered  as  occurring  in  the 
re^n  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  as  having  been 
among  the  many  wise  conceptions  for  the 
public  good  of  that  Prince  who  had  so 
eminently  the  capacity  of  swaying  events 
by  his  consciousness  of  quiet  power. 


Aet.  Vn.  — 1.  Eawait:  the  Poii,  Present, 
and  Future  of  its  Island-Kingdom  ;  an 
Historical  Account  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands. By  Manley  Hopkins,  Hawaiian 
Consul-General ;  with  a  Preface  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  London,  1862. 
History  of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Is- 
lands. By  James  Jackson  Jarves.  Bos- 
ton, 1847. 

8.  T^  Island  World  of  the  Pacific.      By 
the  Rev.  H.  T.  Cheever.    Glasgow. 

4.  Life  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.     By  the 
Rev.  H.  T.  Cheever.    London,  1851. 

Eight  years  ago  we  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  missions  of  Polynesia, 
and  endeavoured  then  to  set  before  them  a 
living  picture  both  of  the  past  and  present 
state  of  those  strangely  picturesque  islands 
which  gem  the  bosom  of  the  great  Pacific 
Ocean.  We  might  perhaps  under  ordinary 
circumstances  have  waited  longer  before  we 
reverted  to  the  subject.  A  decade  is  but  a 
brief  period  in  the  history  of  missionary  ex- 
ertion, or  in  the  progress  of  the  Church  any- 
where. But  the  last  ten  years  have  in  more 
than  one  respect  brought  forth  for  those 
distant  groups  of  islands  some  such  pecu- 
liar events  that  we  gladly  devote  a  few  of 
our  own  jpages,  and  call  a  portion  of  our  read- 


spark  running  along  the  wires  to  tell  man's  ers'  attention  to  their  narration.    The  wide 


extent  over  which  that  peculiar  race  which 
has  been  called  the  Malayo-Polynesian  is 
spread,  forms  one  singular  fact  concerning 
them.  Instead  of  their  insular  position, 
scattered  as  those  islands  are  through  a  vast 
expanse  of  waters,  parting  adjacent  peoples 
into  disUncUy-marked  tribes,  a  most  un- 
usual similarity  may  be  traced  through  the 
whole  mass.  *•  Disjointed  and  widely  sepa- 
rated,' says  Prichard,  '  these  insular  tracts 
are  found  to  contain  races  of  inhabitants 
more  nearly  connected  with  each  other, 
and  at  the  same  time  much  more  widely 
scattered,  than  any  of  the  families  of  men 
who  occupv  the  continuous  lands  of  Asia 
and  Africa.'*  Close  observation  has  appa- 
rently established  the  &ct  that  three  sepa- 
rate tribes  of  the  great  human  family  in- 
habit this  wide  district  of  the  globe :  *  the 
dark  -  coloured,  lank  -  haired  ^  prognathous- 
headed  Australians,'  *  the  crisp- haired  Pela- 
gian negroes,'  and  the  ^  Malayo  -  Polyne- 
sians,' who  form  the  nobler  stock  in  all 
"these  islands. 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  as  in  honour  of 
his  patron  they  were  named  by  Captain 
Cook;  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  as  they  are 
now  commonly  called;  the  Hawaii  Nei  — 
United  Hawaii  ^  as  since  the  reign  of  the 

♦  'Histoiy  of  Man,'  p.  32l^^^^^ 
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great  island-conqueror  Kamehameha  I.  tbey 
are  termed  by  their  own  people  —  exhibit 
one  of  the  fairest  forms  of  this  race,  and  it 
is  to  them  especially  that  we  call  the  read- 
er's attention.  The  work  of  Mr.  Manley 
Hopkins,  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  a  creditable 
compendium  of  all  that  has  been  written  of 
late  years  upon  the  subject,  and,  in  spite  of 
some  faults  of  style,  does  great  credit  to 
the  spirit,  diligence,  and  ability  of  the 
Hawaiian  Consul-Greneral  in  London.  It  is 
dedicated  by  permission  to  Lord  Russell, 
and  a  preface  has  been  contributed  to  it  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  has  explained 
his  special  interest  in  the  volume  from  his 
connexion  with  the  new  mission  which  seeks 
to  reproduce  a  genuine  branch  of  our  Church 
in  the  chief  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  under 
the  auspices  of  its  own  King.  It  is  this 
unusual  circumstance  which  has  specially 
drawn  our  attention  to  it. 

Other  changes,  indeed,  have  given  us  a 
fresh  interest  in  those  distant  islands.  The 
wise  courage  of  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer  in 
founding  the  colony  of  British  Columbia 
(already  advanciuff  with  giant  strides  to 
wealth  and  powe^  gives  a  new  value  to 
these  natural  halting  -  places  in  the  vast 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  themselves  they  possess 
unusual  attractions.  Their  very  presence 
in  those  deep  seas  is  a  problem  wnich  our 
philosophers  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
solve.  The  strange  contrast  of  depths  be- 
tween the  shallow  lagoon  within — and  the 
ocean,  whidi  our  sounding-lines  refuse  to 
fathom,  without — the  circular  reefs  which 
are  the  breakwater  of  many  of  these  islands, 
has  perplexed  the  most  daring  speculators. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  believe  the  best  solu- 
tion of  their  strange  presence  is  to  be  found 
in  the  suggestion  that  to  the  submerged 
peaks  and  ridges  of  old  mountains,  them- 
selves the  fruit  of  probablv  submarine  vol- 
canic eruptions,  the  reef-building  polypes 
originally  fix  their  works,  and  that  these 
are  lifted  alofl  by  subsequent  volcanic  ac- 
tion, to  form  the  sudden  heights  of  those 
island  groups.  The  vast  machinery  of  ani- 
mal life  which  is  thus  at  work  is  beautifully 
described  by  Captain  Maury  :  —  * 

'  Oceans  of  animalcal®  that  make  the  snrface 
of  the  eea  sparkle  and  glow  with  life,  are  secret- 
ing from  its  surface  solid  matter  for  the  very  par- 
pose  of  filling  up  those  cavities  below.  These' 
little  marine  insects  are  buildioff  their  habitations 
at  the  Borface,  and  when  they  die  tbey  remain  in 
vast  maititodes,  sink  down  and  settle  upon  the 
bottom.  Tbey  are  the  atoms  out  or  which 
mounUiins  are   formed  and   plains  spread  oat.' 

*  •  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,'  §  758,  quoted 
by  Hopkioa. 


.  .  .  <  As  to  the  immendty  of  \ih  and  Hie  power 
of  converting  inorganic  material,  we  have  now 
had  specimens  from  the  bottom  of  the  ^U«e 
water/'  in  the  narrow  Coral  sea,  the  broad  Paci- 
fic, and  the  long  Atlantic,  and  they  all  tdl  the 
same  story,  namely,  that  the  bed  of  the  ocean  is  a 
vast  cemetery.'*  ....  *The  ocean  espectaDj 
within  and  near  the  tropics  swarms  with  life '  f 

As  soon  as  these  new-bom  rocks  are  lift- 
ed from  the  waters,  all  the  varied  atnkos- 
pheric  influences  begin  to  play  upon  tbem ; 
with  the  changes  which  these  work,  the 
chance  ^jetsam  and  flotsam '  of  the  restless 
waters,  and  the  sea-fowl,  their  first  deni- 
zens, soon  combine  to  form  a  humus  into 
whidi  the  seeds  which  the  drifting  carrenta, 
the  birds  of  the  air,  or  even  the  high  oor- 
rents  of  the  air,  so  sedulously  transport, 
can  strike  their  roots,  and  a  new  flora 
thereupon  springs  up.  Then  in  due  course, 
by  design  or  accident,  comes  man,  for  whoae 
life  and  industry  this  new  sphere  has  been 
pVepared.  So  Mr.  Hopkins  tells  us  that 
ancient  traditions  peopled  Hawaii. 


'  One  of  them  relates  to  a  man  and 
arriving  at  Hawaii  in  a  canoe,  bringing  with  then 
a  hog,  a  dog,  and  a  pair  of  fowls.  These  peraoni 
became  the  progenitors  of  the  Hawaiian  peoE^ 
By  another  story,  prevalent  among  the  iohaolt- 
ants  of  Oaba,  a  number  of  persons  arrived  in  a 
canoe  from  Tahiti,  and  perceiving  that  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  were  fertile,  and  were  dwelt  id  only 
by  gods  and  spirits,  they  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  settle  there.'  —  p.  74. 

It  was  a  place,  indeed,  in  which  it  was 
most  certain  that  such  wanderers  would 
petition  to  remain ;  for  it  abounded  in  all 
natural  beauty,  whilst  its  genial  climate  and 
its  fertile  soil  provided  almost  without  toil 
all  that  the  mere  physical  life  of  man  re- 
quires for  its  support.  Of  its  climate  Mr. 
Hopkins  tells  us : — 

^  There  is  scarcely  a  place  on  the  globe  wkidi 
has  a  temperature  so  eqaable  as  that  of  B011&- 
lula,  one  of  more  desirable  register,  or  where  the 
elements  are  kindlier  mixed.  So  invisibU  is  the 
subject  of  weather  to  the  islanders,  that  Mr.  Jar- 
vis  remarks  their  language  has  no  word  to  ex- 
press the  general  idea.  The  diornal  range  of  the 
thermometer  in  Honolola  is  twdve  degreea 
Daring  twelve  years  the  extremes  of  tempemtnie 
in  shade  were  90°  and  63° ;  the  entire  range 
daring  that  long  period  not  exceeding  37°. 
....  The  leeward  side  of  the  islands  basks  10 
the  "  bright  sonny  lapse  of  a  long  sanuner  day ;" 
inducing  by  the  very  beauty  of  the  weather  some 
degree  of  enervation  in  the  human  system,  and  a 
corresponding  **  lotas-eating  "  condition  or  nund 
A  more  bracing  air  may  he  obtained  by  aseeod 
Ing  the  mountains.  A  mere  ride  from  the  oapi- 
talop  the  Naaana  Valley  will  give  a  cooler  di< 
mate  in  an  hoar.      Labalna,   and  some  other 
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leeward  spots  oo  tbe  sbore,  possess  the  refreshing 
IDfluence  of  a  regular  laod  aod  sea  breeze.' 

Whilst  for  its  fertility,  he  says : — 

'  HegioDS  of  fertility  lie  at  the  bases  of  the 
monotaiDs  and  in  tbe  Talkys,  where  abrasion 
and  disintegration  have  proceeded  ■  for  nntold 
years,'  and  rich  deposits  of  vegetable  mould  have 
acoaoaalated/ — p.  9. 

And  again :  — 

'  Amongst  its  indigenous  Teffetables  are  the 
sngar-canei  the  bread-fruit,  plantain,  banana, 
cocoa-nut,  candle-nut,  calabash,  and  other  palms ; 
tree-ferns,  having  the. stem  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
and  oyoas.  Valuable  timber  trees  grew  in  the 
forests  on  the  flanks  of  tbe  mountains ;  the  Kou 
tree  (Cordia),  and  others  of  hard  and  heavy 
irood  with  a  handsome  grain.  Sandal-wood 
abounded  on  the  heights.* 

'  Amongst  its  vegetables,  too,  is  found  the 
**  Taro  **  (Arum  esctuerUum),  It  formed  the  sta- 
ple of  food,  and  is  still  very  generally  used.  This 
sacculent  root  was  sometimes  oooked,  but  was 
more  generally  pounded  into  a  semi-floid  mess, 
and  allowed  partially  to  ferment,  when  it  was 
called  ooi.  Among  the  reasons  which  made 
some  Hawaiians  object  to  visiting  Eogland  was 
that  poi  could  not  be  obtained  here.  It  is  so 
productive  that  it  has  been  said,  a  taro  pit  a  few 
yards  in  length  will  supply  food  for  one  man 
throughout  the  year.' 

Under  this  climate,  and  with  this  lowland 
fertility,  there  is  no  lack  of  the  grander  fea- 
tures of  natural  beauty.  Again  we  quote 
from  page  2  of  Mr.  Hopkins : — 

^  On  approaching  the  group  from  certain  direc- 
tions the  first  objects  which  meet  the  sight  are 
the  two  lofty  peaks  on  Hawaii,  each  14,^  feet 
in  beight,-^two  miles  and  a  half^-— one  of  them 
capped  with  perpetual  snow,  which  contrast  with 
the  deep  blue  of  the  tropical  eky  above,  and  with 
the  darkness  of  the  lava  forming  the  sides  of  the 
moQDtains.  A  rude  and  irregular  outline  of  high 
lands  then  presents  itself ;  and  on  the  north  side 
are  seen,  on  a  nearer  view,  tbe  dark  forests  which 
<4otbe  the  lower  region  of  the  moontains  ;  whilst 
gkidy  precipices  front  the  sea,  of  from  1000  to 
8000  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  against  whose 
walls  the  waves  beat,  and  surge,  and  thunder 
through  the  caverns  which  they  have  jioUowed 
for  themselves  in  their  ceaseless  war.  In  some 
places,  streams  which  have  united  their  waters  on 
their  way,  rush  together  over  one  of  these  palu, 
or  precipices,  into  the  ocean.  Still  nearer,  the 
white  foam  is  seen  pouring  in  sheets  over  ooral 
reeky  of  which  there  is  sometimes  an  outer  and 
inner  ridge.    Tbe  islands  are  generally  lofty.' 

Of  such  a  land  we  may  understand  the 
description  waxing  poetical,  even  in  a  king's 
speech,  that  driest  of  all  documents,  which 
Mr.  Pitt,  we  are  told,  could  utter  at  will. 
We  need  not  therefore  wonder  to  find  King 
Kamehameha  IV.,  at  the  opening  of  the  '  Na- 
tive Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society,'  in  1866, 
ask:— 


*  Who  ever  heard  of  wbter  upon  our  shores  ? 
When  was  it  so  cold  that  the  labourer  coold  not 
go  to  bis  field  ?  Where  among  us  shall  we  fiod 
the  numberless  drawbacks  which  in  less  favoured 
countries  the  working  classes  have  to  contend 
with  ?  They  have  no  place  in  our  beautiful 
group,  which  rests  on  the  swelling  bosom  of  the 
Pacific  like  a  water-lily.'— p.  333. 

But  not  more  certain  is  the  action  of  such 
a  climate  as  this  upon  the  vegetable  world, 
which  springs  into  exuberant  being  under 
its  smile,  than  upon  the  race  of  man  which 
is  planted  in  such  a  garden  of  delight.  Fall- 
en man  at  least,  with  no  teaching  higher  than 
that  of  nature,  must  have  his  enerpies  braced 
by  labour,  and  self-restraint  taught  him  by 
the  daily  discipline  of  external  trials,  if  the 
humanity  within  him  is  not  to  be  soflened 
into  luxury  or  to  be  degenerated  by  sensual 
indulgence.  No  doubt  the  progenitors  of 
the  Hawaiian  people  came  to  their  islands 
of  beauty  direct,  or  at  most  with  some  in- 
termediate baitings,  from  what  we  know  as 
the  burning  East.  No  doubt  they  brought 
with  them  the  vehement  internal  fires  which 
mark  their  race — itself  a  high  one  in  the  hu> 
man  family — in  their  ancestral  homes.  Nor 
have  the  strong  traces  of  their  blood  died 
out  amongst  them.  Physically  many  of  the 
chiefs  are  a  noble  race. 

'  The  Hawaiians  are  strong,  well-made  and  ac- 
tive ;  in  height  rather  above  the  average  of  our 
own  country.  ....  From  the  remarkable 
height  and  bulk  of  the  chiefe,  both  males  and 
females,  tbe  dominant  class  has  been  considered 
by  some  writers  to  be  a  distinct  and  conquering 
race.  ....  The  women  are  attractive  from 
their  cheerful,  smiling,  and  lively  expression; 
whilst  their  merry  laugh  and  pleasant  cUohay  or 
welcome,  show  the  face  to  be  an  index  of  their 
mind.'— pp.  344,  365. 

And  with  these  physical  features  many  of 
their  moral  characteristics  correspond. 

*  Oourage  —  stronger  than  battering  rams  — 
is  the  basis  of  every  fine  character.  The  Hawai- 
ians possess  the  virtue  in  an  unquestionably  high 
^^egree.  It  was  shown  in  tbe  old  warlike  times 
by  their  open,  standing-up  fighU  Their  bodies 
were  unprotected  by  armour  or  even  by  clothes ; 
their  weapons  were  the  spear,  the  dagger,  tbe  club, 
and  stones.  They  did  not  resort  to  artifice  or 
stratagem  in  war.  They  are  now  as  peaceful  a 
people  as  any  upon  earth ;  they  are  more  free 
from  crimes  of  violence  than  almost  any  nation 
that  can  be  named.  Their  natural  cqurage  crops 
out  in  their  love  of,  and  daring  in,  riding ;  in  their 
delight  in.  swimming  among  the  heavy  breakers 
rolling  over  the  reefs ;  their  descent  of  precipices, 
and  even  in  their  games.'— p.  345. 

'One  of  their  amusements  was  to  attack  a 
shark,  and,  after  having  goaded  and  taunted  him, 
to  kill  him  with  a  dagger  carried,  in  thi9  o)fl^r.Qj)r 

gildle.'— p.  83.  Digitized  by  VjC 
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*  Tbe  women  no  longer  follow  tbeir  hnsbaDds 
to  tbe  battle  to  stauocb  tbeir  woaods  or  figbt 
beside  tbem ;  but  tbey  encJore  long  joomeys,  and 
bear  heavy  bordeDS,  swim  through  the  raging 
8Qrf^  and  plunge  down  the  waterfall  into  the  ocean, 
when  the  leap  is  forty  feet  and  upwards  in  height' 
—p.  340. 

Nor  are  they  wanting  in  thoae  spoDtaneous 
bursts  of  poetical  imagery  which  mark  the 
presence  of  the  hi  ward  light  of  unextinguish- 
ed genius.  We  know  few  barbarous  myths 
more  striking  than  that  current  amongst 
the  Hawaiians  which,  in  a  great  measure, 
led,  first  to  Captain  Cook's  reception  being 
marked  almost  with  worship,  and  then, 
through  the  humiliating  stages  down  which 
his  allowance  of  that  worship  conducted  him, 
to  his  tragical  end. 

*Lmo^'  we  read,  'the  Hawaiian  Hercules,  was 
one  of  the  major  gods.'  'In  a  fit  of  jealousy  he 
killed  his  wife ;  but,  driven  to  frenzy  by  the^ct  he 
had  committed,  he  wandered  through  the  islands, 
boxing  and  wrestling  with  all  he  met :  his  an- 
swer to  every  astonished  inquirer  being,  *'  I  am 
frantic  with  my  great  love  T  Having  instituted 
the  athletic  games  known  as  tbe  Mahakiki,  In 
honour  of  his  wife's  memory,  and  which  were  held 
annually,  he  sailed  from  the  islands  in  a  triangu- 
lar canoe,  for  a  foreisn  land ;  but  ere  he  departed 
he  uttered  this  prophecy :  ^  I  will  return  in  after 
times  on  an  island  bearing  cocoa-nut  trees,  swine, 
and  dogs.''  Cook's  two  ships,  so  much  larger 
than  any  floating  objects  the  natives  had  hitherto 
seen,  appeared  to  them,  not  unplausibly,  islands, 
the  masts  being  trees ;  and  now  Lono  was  return- 
ing to  his  own  country.  From  Lono  were  sup- 
posed to  have  proceeded  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning  of  the  ship's  guns  which  were  fired.'— p.  85. 

The  same  temper  breaks  out  in  many  of 
their  expressions.  The  Hawaiian  name  for 
their  popular  Minister  Kalaimoku  was  one 
worthy  of  the  great  statesman  whom  they 
supposed  him  to  resemble ;  for  no  worthier 
name  could  have  been  given  to  William  Pitt 
himself  than  that  of  the  ^  Iron  cable  of  his 
country.'  So,  too,  when  the  unworthy  at- 
tempt of  Lord  George  Paulet,  in  lb43,  to 
destroy  the  independence  of  the  islands  by 
annexmg  them  to  Grreat  Britain,  bad  been 
disowned  by  Admiral  Thomas,  and  the  King 
announced  to  his  people  the  recovery  of  their 
rights,  the  grateful  tidings  were  conveyed 
by  him  under  the  expressive  figure  that  'the 
light  of  the  land  had  been  restored  to  him.' 

A  love  of  poetry  and  simple  music  per- 
vaded the  place. 

'  Poetry  by  turns  melted  and  inflamed  its  na- 
tive hearera  The  people  were  fond  of  fabulous 
tales  and  songs,  and  formerly  spent  much  of  their 
time  in  telling  stories,  and  crooning  their  melesi  or 
souffs,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  small  drum 
or  the  musical  stick.  Indeed  the  Hawaiians  equal- 
led the  Marquesans,  the  most  lively  natives  of  the 


Pacific,  lb  the  number  of  their  songs,  and  exceed- 
ed in  that  respect  the  Society  l8lamiera.'^p.  34i 

But  in  spite  of  these  latter  symptoms,  ve 
fear  we  must  admit  that  fearful  marks  of 
degeneracy  are  stamped  upon  this  interest- 
ing people.  From  tbe  time  when  they  were 
first  known  to  us,  they  were  marked  by  so 
extraordinary  sensuality,  and  we  dare  not 
hope  that  the  evil  is  yet  subdued. 

Indolence,  we  are  told,  is  one  grand  fault 
attributed  to  the  Hawaiian  race. 

'  It  is  very  true  that  the  ddkrioiia,  eqsable  e& 
mate  engenders  in  those  fifwstaotly  witbiD  its  to- 
flnence  a  kHos-eatinff  babU,  a  love  of  the  Mufm 
nimite.  Their  absiNate  wants  were  few ;  and  is 
the  chiefs  would  have  poonced  down  oo  aor  little 
surplus  the  people  ooold  have  acquired  by  labov, 
they  lost  the  powerful  stinralus  of  it  detitt  to  to- 
cumulate.' — p.  351. 

And  beyond  indolence  grosser  forms  of 
sensuality  disfigure  the  fair  picture. 

'  The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  a  delicious  dimate, 
which  rendered  clothing  unnecessary — except  tbe 
flowery  wreath,  which  both  sexes  wore^  pvHj 
from  mnate  taste,  and  partly  to  shade  tbe  eye»— 
an  indolent  and  pleasure-loving  constitotioo,  abon- 
dant  opportunity,  their  houses  small  and  osdind- 
ed  by  partitions,  and  the  absence  of  adverse  pob> 
lie  opinion,'  have  led  to  ^  a  general  absence  of 
chastity  among  the  Hawaiians.  Till  taogbt 
otherwise  by  the  missionaries,  the  natives  bad  do 
conception  that'  such  conduct  was  '  wrong  or  hurt- 
ful :  they  had  not  even  a  word  to  express  chastitj 
in  their  language.' — ^p.  347. 

The  meeting  of  Christianity  with  sueh  a 
people  is  a  sight  of  the  deepest  interest 
How  much  has  the  faith  to  aooMnplisk  io 
purifying  so  deeply-stained  a  race !  Will  it 
work  on  them  its  regenerating  work  t  Will 
it  show  itself,  indeed,  capable  of  vanquisbing 
these  long- established  habits  of  indulgence  1 
In  many  respects  there  were  fewer  impedi- 
ments to  its  reception  than  in  other  parts  of 
heathendom.  There  was,  indeed,  here  sb 
elaborate  system  of  heathen  worship,  with 
priests  and  sacrifices  and  idols  in  vast  aboo- 
dance.  But  there  was  no  strong  attacbmeot 
to  it  in  the  popular  mind  ;  and  its  rites  were 
singularly  oppressive  to  ita  votaries.  Moit 
irksome  was  the  whole  practice  of  '  taba'-" 
that  strange  instrument  of  prieetly  and  of 
regal  tyranny,  which  seems  to  be  so  invet- 
erately  present  in  all  the  heathen  tribes  of 
Malay  origin,  oppressing  the  Dyaks  of  Bor- 
neo* as  well  as  the  dwellers  in  the  Poly* 
nesian  seas — by  which  any  object  or  person 
or  period  of  time  might  arbitrarilv,  at  tbe 
will  of  the  prieats,  be  declared  to  be  coose- 

«See<Lifein  the£or«sts  of  IheFarBast'  Bf 
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crated,  a&d  fto  be  g«afded  ft'om  toodi  or  me 
or  action.    Thus  the  whole  commeroiftl  life 
of  a  district  might  at  once  be  saspended  for 
an  indefinite  period,  and  absolute  stagnation 
succeed  to  the  busy  marketing  of  the  whole 
seaboard  population.     Nor  did  the  tabu  sus- 
pend   commerce  only  :    when   its  strictest 
note  was  proclaimed  lights  and  fires  must 
be  extinguished;  all  amusements  Were  at 
an  end  ;  no  one  might  enjoy  the  needed  re- 
freshment of  casting  himself  into  the  waves 
in  which  they  loved  to  sport ;  silence  must 
reign  everywhere ;  nor  even  the  voices  of 
the  domestic  animals  might  be  heard.    This 
religioua  system,  moreover,  was  the  great 
inetrument  of  maintaining  the  power  of  the 
chiefs,  which  was  absolute  and  Oppressive. 
Its  special  victims  were  the  women,  whom 
it  tended,  by  all  its  regulations,  to  depress. 
They  were  inhibited^  under  pain  of  death, 
from  sharing  the  better  kinds  of  the  ordinary 
food  of  the  oDontry.    Amongst  those  alto- 
gether forbidden  to  them  Mr.  Jarves  enu- 
merates pork,  turtle,  shark,  bananas,  and 
cocoa-nut.*    To  mix  in  the  social  meals  of 
the  men,  or  even  to  eat  under  the  roof  which 
covered  their  apartments,  was  visited  cer- 
tainly with  the  same  extreme  penalty. 

Under  this  bondage  the  people  groaned. 
So  early  as  1793,  on  the  occasion  of  Van- 
couver's visit,  the  king  and  several  of  the 
chiefs  made  some  movements  towards  cast- 
ing it  off.  They  entreated  him,  when  he 
left  the  islands,  to  send  them  instructors  in 
the  English  faith  :t  a  prayer  which  Mr,  Hop- 
kina  tells  us  Vancouver  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Pitt. 

No  help,  however,  came  to  them  from 
England's  Minister  or  Church;  and  so  long 
as  the  strong  hand  of  Kam6bam6ba  held 
the  sceptre  he  maintained  as  one  great  in- 
strument of  his  government  the  old  system 
of  religion  ;  but  at  his  death  it  was  broken 
rudely  up.  The  account  of  these  changes 
is  altogether  curious.  Vfomen  were  leading 
agents  in  their  introduction.  WHh  all  the 
social  restraints  laid  upon  them,  the  women 
of  Hawaii  possessed  at  this  time  unwonted 
political  power.  At  the  King's  right  hand, 
and  a  neeessary  sharer  in  his  measures  of 
state,  was  one  who  is  designated  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Mr.  Hopkins  as  *  the  Premier,'  but 
who,  from  the  account  of  Mr.  Jarves,  might, 
perhaps,  be  more  properly  designated  the 
Mome  Secretary,  whose  counter- signature 
was  essential  to  all  state  papers,  and  who 
was  a  woman.  Let  no  evil-mmded  person 
suggest  that  this  is  an  imitation  of  certain 
'Western  constitutional  governments,  or  drop 

^  Janres^  *  History  of  Saadwifih  Island^'  p.  94. 
f  Janres^  ibid.,  p.  127. 


a  hkat  as  to  old  women  being  elsewhere  in 
possession  of  the  Premiership ;  for  the  in<» 
stitution  was  purely  of  Hawaii  origin,  and 
dates  from  the  conquering  founder  of  the 
island- dynasty  of  Eamehameha  L,  who  in 
his  will  declares  ^  the  kingdom  is  Liholiho'S| 
and  Kaahumanu  is  his  minister.'* 

The  old  King  was  succeeded  by  this  son 
Liholiho,«—who,  with  his  Queen,  died  afler*. 
wards  during  his  visit  to  England, — whilst 
the  designated  Queen,  Kaahumanu,  a  woman 
of  great  strength  of  character,  claimed  in 
virtue  of  his  will  to  be  the  coadjutor  of  his 
son.  The  old  King  had  somewhat  ruggedly 
rejected  the  new  mith.  '  By  faith  in  your 
God,' he  had  answered  his  would -be  con- 
verters,  'you  say  anything  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  Christian  will  be  preserved 
from  all  barm :  if  so^  cast  yourself  down 
from  yond^  precipice;  ana,  if  you  are 
preserved,  I  will  believe.'  f  His  wvourite 
Queen  had  at  this  time  no  leaning  to  the  * 
new  faith,  but  she  had  a  contempt  for  the 
old.  She  encouraged  the  hesitating  Prince, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  to  cast 
aside  the  restraints  of  its  vexatious  rule. 
He  longed  for  his  freedom  witii  the  fierce* 
ness  of  a  savage  libertine,  but  trembled 
before  the  threatening  shadows  of  his  old 
superstition.  How  long  he  might  have 
trembled  without  believing,  or  how  far,  if 
no  sudden  step  had  been  taken  in  some  fit 
of  sickness,  the  old  terrors  of  his  heathenism 
might  have  repossessed  and  mastered  his 
mind,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  liie  coad- 
jutor Queen  possessed  a  firmer  purpose. 

*  She^  determined/  as  Mr.  Jarves  describes  the 
scene,  t  Mo  her  opposition  to  the  priests,  pre- 
pared for  deoidve  measures.  She  sent  word  to 
the  King,  that  upon  his  arrival  at  Kailia  she 
should  cast  aside  his  god.  To  this  he  made  no 
objection,  and  with  his  retainers  pushed  off  in 
canoes  from  the  shore,  and  indulged  on  the  water 
for  two  days  in  a  drunken  revel.  He  then  smok* 
ed  and  drank  with  the  female  chiefs. 

*A  feast  was  prepared,  after  the  customs  of  the 
country,  with  separate  tables  for  the  sexes.  A 
number  of  foreigners  were  entertained  at  the 
King's.  When  sdl  were  In  their  seats  he  delib- 
erately arose,  went  to  the  plaee  reserved  for  the 
women,  and  seated  himself  amouff  them.  To 
complete  the  horror  of  the  saperstitioup,  he  in- 
dulged  his  appetite  in  freelv  partaking  of  the 
viands  prepared  for  them,  directing  them  to  do 
likewise :  bat  with  a  violence  which  showed  that 
he  had  but  half  divested  hhnself  of  the  idea  of 
sacrilege  and  of  habitual  repugnance.  This  act 
was  suflScient :  the  highest  bad  set  an  example 
which  all  rejoiced  to  follow.  The  gladdening  cry 
arose, "  The  taboo  is  broken  I  the  taboo  is  brok* 


*  Captain  Wilkes'  *  United  States  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition,' vol  iv.,  p.  24. 
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enl*^  FeMts  were  provided  for  ill,  at  which  both 
sexes  indisoriminately  indalged.  Orders  were  is- 
sued to  demolish  the  heiaas,  aod  destroy  the  idols. 
Temples,  images,  aod  sacred  property  were  barnt. 
The  flames  coosnmed  the  sacred  relics  of  ages. 
The  hieh  priest,  Hewahewa,  who  was  the  first  to 
apply  the  torch,  and  without  whose  co-operation 
the  attempt  to  revolotiODise  the  old  system  would 
have  been  ineffeotiial,  reetigoed  his  office.  Num- 
bers of  his  professioD,  JoiDiog  in  the  eothusiam, 
followed  his  example.  Idolatry  was  abolished  by 
law.  Kaamualii  cordially  gave  his  saoetion. 
All  the  islands,  unitiDg  io  ao  exalting  jubilee  at 
their  deliverance,  presented  the  singular  spectacle 
of  nation  without  a  religion.' 

It  is  said  that  as  many  as  40,000  idols 
were  destroyed. 

'  Thev  were  hurled/  says  Mr.  Hopkins,  *  from 
their  places  where  thev  had  been  worshipped, 
upon  every  high  hill  and  under  every  green  tree ; 
they  were  contemptuously  tossed  aside  to  perish, 
or  more  contemptuously  left  forgotten  as  they 
stood  decaying  in  grinning  imbecility.  Remains 
of  these  **  despised  broken  idols  **  are  still  occa- 
sionally to  be  found  in  the  islands ;  but  they  are 
regarded  as  curiosities  interesting  only  as  belong- 
ing to  a  former  state  of  things.  Then,  to  fancy's 
ear,  came  moaning  along  the  rocky  shores,  mur- 
muring in  the  passionate  mountain  torrents,  and 
sighing  in  the  winds,  the  melancholy  wail, "  Great 
Pan  is  dead !"  Through  the  old  primeval  forests 
clothing  the  flanks  of  Uie  volcanoes,  echoing  from 
dread  precipices,  and  heard  on  the  winds  that 
rushed  down  smUing  valleys,  came  the  same  des- 
pairing strain,  ♦*  Great  Pan  is  dead  I"  The  Ocean, 
as  he  ran  bis  waves  hoarsely  on  the  rude  shore 
and  into  resounding  caverns,  took  up  the  univer- 
sal cry.  ^  Blush,  0  Zidon,  saith  the  sea,"  was  form- 
erly the  exhortation,  when  vile  rites  polluted  and 
human  sacrifices  terrified  the  Syrian  shore :  but 
BOW,  as  the  commg  tide  sent  in  her  white  breakers 
and  boomed  over  the  coral  ledges  of  Hawaii,  the 
triumphant  song  which  mingled  with  the  roar  of 
waters  had  the  same  burthen,  —  *"  Great  Pan  is 
deadi"'* 

But  sQch  a  revolution  could  not  fall  to 
stir  up  the  opposition  of  some. 

*'  A  fierce,  tyrannical  sacerdotalism  would  not 
consent  without  a  strqggle  to  be  turned  adrift 
with  the  prospect  before  it  of  its  members  having 
to  starve,  or,  still  worse,  of  having  to  obtain  a 
livelihood  by  the  honest  labour  of  their  hands. 
Accordingly,  a  party  was  quickly  formed  to  op- 
pose the  movement,  and  for  its  head  was  selected 
Kekuokalani,  a  priest  only  inferior  in  rank  to 
Hewahewa,  and  who  was  also  nephew  lo  the  late 
king.  Beligion  was  made  the  bait  to  allure  him 
in  revolt ;  but  in  addition  he  was  to  have  the 
orowo  of  the  kingdom.  The  rebels  were  soon 
encountered  by  the  Government  party,  and  in  a 
slight  engagement  gained  a  success.  They  im- 
mediately  marched  from  their  position  to  where 
the  King  lay,  hopine  to  surprise  and  take  the  po- 
sition. The  King%  troops  were  prepared  aod 
advanced  to  meet  them.     They  formed  a  line  on 

*  Sandwteh  Islands,*  p.  181. 


the  shove,  having  the  sea  at  their  back,  and,  on 
the  enemy  appearing,  drove  them  before  them  up 
a  rising  ground,  till  the  rebels  gained  a  shelter 
from  a  stone  fence,  and  for  a  time  made  a  stand ; 
but  they  were  at  length  driven  from  their  position 
by  a  party  of  Kalaimoku's  warriors.  The  insur- 
gents were  now  in  flight ;  but,  rallied  bv  their 
misguided  chief,  himself  wounded  and  weak  froa 
loss  of  blood,  they  made  a  final  stand.  Kekoao- 
kalani,  with  the  courage  that  belonged  to  his 
race,  fought  desperately  ,-  but  he  fainted  and  fell 
during  the  engagement  He  revived,  however  ; 
and  sitting  on  a  fragment  of  lava,  for  he  was  too 
weak  to  stand,  twice  loaded  his  musket  and  fired 
on  the  advancing  party.  He  was  then  struck  by 
a  ball  in  the  left  breast,  and,  covering  his  face 
with  his  feather  cloak,  he  expired,  amidst  friends 
who  surrounded  him.  His  wife,  Manona,  had 
fought  by  his  side  the  whole  day  with  dauntless 
courage ;  but  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  lying  dead 
she  csdied  for  quarter.  As  the  words  were  leav- 
ing her  lips,  a  ball  struck  her  temple ;  aod  the 
faithful  wife  fell  on  the  lifeless  body  of  her  hus- 
band, and  expired. 

'The  engagement,  which  eommenced  in  the 
forenoon,  was  continued  till  sunset,  the  idolaters 
fighting  on,  though  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  their 
l^er.  By  evening,  the  King's  troops  were  left 
masters  of  the  field,  their  enemies  having  by  that 
time  surrendered  or  fied. 

'  Thus  ended  the  last  battle  which  Hawaiian 
history  has  to  record.'* 

Thus  was  idolatry  extirpated  in  Hawaii, 
not  by  the  counter  influence  of  the  true  ^th, 
but  by  the  simple  weariness  felt  by  the  idol- 
aters themselves  of  its  intolerable  yoke. 
Such  an  event  is  not  without  a  counterpart. 
In  the  papers  recently  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, as  to  the  rejection  of  the  offer  of  tlw 
Fiji  islanders  to  cede  their  country  to  the 
British  Crown,  we  find  it  stated  by  Mr. 
Pritchard,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury,  that '  one-third  of  the  population  has 
embraced  Christianity,  while  nearly  an  equal 
number  have  merely  renounced  their  heath- 
enism without  attaching  themselves  to  any 
creed  .'f 

The  destruction  of  the  idols  had  taken 
place  in  August,  1819;  and  in  the  early 
spring  of  the  succeeding  yeal*  the  first  ac- 
tual missionaries  from  any  Christian  land 
landed  on  the  Islands.^  They  were  Con- 
gregationalists  sent  from  Boston  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  Never  could  the  mes- 
sengers  of  the  Christian  Church  have  found 
a  land  more  prepared,  in  most  respects,  to 
receive  the  joyful  message.  The  hand  of 
Providence  itself  had  swept  away  the  old 
heathen  provision  for  supplying  those  deep 

»  P.  180. 
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cravings  for  some  religion  which  are  im- 
planted in  every  reasonable  soul,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  it  needed  but  that  the  Standard 
of  the  Cross  should  be  lifted  up  to  draw  all 
men  unto  it.  Into  the  details  of  the  Mis- 
sion work  thus  introduced,  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  enter.  We  have  traced  it  rapid- 
ly out  in  a  former  article,  and  we  have  no- 
thing to  withdraw  of  what  we  then  said, 
either  in  the  way  of  narrative  or  of  antici- 
pation. We  shall  content  ourselves  here 
by  endeavouring  to  take  a  general  estimate 
of  the  effects  of  their  work,  and  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  it  still  leaves  the  field  open  to 
other  endeavours. 

With  all  the  favourable  circumstances 
then  which  seemed  to  promise  the  fullest 
success  to  the  American  Mission,  there  stood 
in  the  way  of  any  true  reception  of  the 
Gospel  of  purity  the  huge  obstacle  to  which 
we  have  above  alluded.  Nor  are  we  dis- 
posed at  all  to  undervalue  its  power.  We 
do  not  forget  the  fearful  words  in  which 
Balvian  finds  a  reason  for  the  permitted  rav- 
ages of  the  West  by  the  incursions  of  the 
barbarians,  in  the  impossibility  of  cleansing 
degenerate  Christendom  by  any  lighter  dis- 
cipline from  such  fleshly  sins. 

Nor  do  we  for  an  instant  lose  sight  of  the 
shameful  fact,  that  the  sin  of  Hawaii  has 
been  stirred  into  a  fiercer  flame  by  the 
deadly  contagion  of  Christian  vice.  Eng- 
lish vessels  of  war,  American  ships,  the 
reckless  crews  of  whalers,  and  escaped  con- 
victs from  Botany  Bay,  have  all  aggravated 
the  evil;  and  seemed  to  the  heathen  to 
establish  the  terrible  conclusion  that  Chris- 
tianity itself,  whatever  great  words  its  teach- 
ers might  speak  concerning  its  might,  was 
powerless  against  the  raging  appetite  of 
man.  All  these  really  tremendous  difli- 
culties  we  allow  for  to  the  full. 

Nor  do  we  doubt  that  individual  cases  of 
true  renewal  have  blessed  the  zealous  labours 
of  these  preachers  of  righteousness.  Some, 
indeed,  of  their  converts  rise  even  to  glori- 
ous proportions  in  the  new  life.  Few  acts 
of  Christian  heroism  can  be  found  in  anv 
records  to  exceed  that  of  Kapiolani,  the  wife 
of  Nalke,  the  public  orator  of  the  kingdom. 
The  whole  ancient  religion  of  Hawaii  was  in 
great  measure  coloured  by  the  awful  volca- 
nic phenomena  of  which  these  islands  are 
•till  the  theatre.  Nowhere  else  on  the  face 
of  the  known  world  are  these  so  stupen- 
dous. To  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  spirits 
of  power  who  ruled  over  these  fire-orgies  of 
Nature  by  sacrifices  of  every  kind,  rising  up 
to  those  of  Man,  was  the  object  of  their  rude 
ritual.  The  religion  thus  inspired  Mr. 
Jarves  tells  us  was  — 


'  a  gloomy  andfearfbl  principle,  abounding;  in  pun- 
ishment  in  the  present  life,  and  dark  tbreateuings 

for  the  future  (p.  40) The  most  fearful 

of  all  these  deities  was  Pele,  a  goddess.  Her 
babitatioD,  the  fSeunous  volcano  of  Kilanea,  well 
accorded  with  her  reputed  character.  Here  with 
her  attendant  spirits  she  revelled  in  the  flames. 
The  unearthly  noises  of  the  burning  mass  were  the 
music  of  their  dance,  and  they  bathed  in  the  red 
surge  of  the  fiery  billows  as  it  dashed  against  the 
sides  of  the  crater.'— p.  46. 

To  the  base  of  this  vast  volcano,  which 
covers  one  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles, 
the  old  heathenism,  driven  from  the  rest  of 
Hawaii,  slowly  retreated  —  gathering  up  its 
forces  for  the  Jast  encounter  with  the  new 
religion.  Hitner,  to  confront  in  their  very 
home  of  power  the  priests  of  the  old  faith, 
came  from  afar  this  adventurous  princess. 
She  had  a  journey  of  one  hundred  miles  to 
accomplish  before  she  reached  the  mountain* 
As  she  neared  its  side,  a  prophetess  of  the 
insulted  goddess  met  her  with  warnings  and 
denunciations  of  destruction.  But  she  un- 
dauntedly persevered  ;  and,  upon  the  black 
ledge  of  the  seething  fire,  she  spoke  in  words 
of  the  calmest  faith  to  the  anxious  company 
who  waited  to  see  how  the  wrath  of  the 
goddess  would  break  forth  — 

'  Jehovah  is  my  God.  He  kindled  these  fires. 
I  fear  not  Pele.  If  I  perish  by  the  anger  of  Pele^ 
then  you  may  fear  the  power  of  Pele.  Bat  if 
Jehovah  shall  save  me  from  the  wrath  of  Pele, 
when  I  break  through  her  tubus,  then  you  must 
fear  and  serve  the  Lord  Jehovah.  All  the  gods 
of  Hawaii  are  vain.' 

We  have  a  description  of  the  features  of 
the  scene  in  the  midst  of  which  these  words 
of  calm  confidence  ^n  God  were  spoken ;  it 
is  from  the  pen  of  that  world-wide  traveller 
the  Count  Strzelecki : — 

'  What  I  remember/  he  says,  in  the  '  Hawaiian 
Spectator,'  *  as  showing  the  mighw  influenee  of 
mighty  objects  upon  me,  are  the  difficulties  I  had 
to  straggle  with  before  my  eye  could  be  torn 
away  from  the  idle,  vacant,  but  ecstatic  gazes 
with  which  I  regarded  the  great  whole,  down  to 
the  analytical  part  of  the  unparalleled  scene  before 
me.  I  say  unparalleled,  beoauae,  having  visited 
most  of  the  European  and  American  volcanoes,  I 
find  the  greatest  of  them  inferior  to  Kilauea  in 
intensity,  grandeur,  and  extent  or  area. 

'  The  abrupt  and  precinitons  cliff  which  forms 
the  north-north-east  wall  of  the  crater,  found, 
after  my  repeated  observations,  to  be  elevatea 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  four  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  overhangs  an  area  of  three 
million  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square 
yards  of  half-cooled  sooria,  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
three  hundred  yards,  and  containing  more  than 
three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  square 
yards  of  convulsed  torrents  of  earths  in  igneous 
fiseioo,  and  gaseous  fluids  constantly  effervescing, 
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boiliog,  sponiiogy  rolling  in  all  directione  like 
waves  of  a  diatarbed  sea,  Tiolently  beating  the 
edge  of  the  caldrons  like  an  infuriated  surf,  and, 
like  earf,  spread iDg  all  aronnd  its  spray  in  the 
form  of  capillary  glass,  which  fills  the  air,  and 
adheres  in  a  flaky  and  pendaloos  form  to  the  dis- 
torted and  broken  masses  of  the  lava  all  aronnd ; 
five  caldrons,  each  of  about  five  thoasand  seven 
hundred  square  yards,  almost  at  the  level  of  the 
great  area,  and  containing  only  the  twelfth  part 
the  red  licjuid. 

'The  sixth  caldron  is  encircled  by  a  wall  of 
accumulated  scoria  of  fifty  yards  high,  forming  the 
fionth-south-west  point ;  the  Hale  mau  maii,  to 
which  the  bones  of  the  former  high  chiefe  were 
consigned,  the  sacrifices  to  the  goddess  Pele  offer- 
ed, the  abyss  of  abysses,  the  caldron  of  caldrons, 
exhibiting  the  most  frightful  area  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  square  yards  of  bubbling  red-hot 
lava,  changing  incessantly  its  level,  sometimes 
rolline  the  long,  curled  waves  with  broken  masses 
of  cooled  crust  to  one  side  of  the  horrible  laborar 
tory ;  sometimes,  as  if  they  had  made  a  mistake, 
turning  them  back  with  spouting  fury,  and  a  sub- 
terraneous, terrific  noise,  of  a  sound  more  infernal 
than  earthly.  Around  are  blocks  of  lava,  scoria, 
slags  of  every  description  and  combination ;  here 
elevated,  by  the  endleBS  number  of  superimposed 
layers,  in  perpendicular  walls  one  thousand  feet 
high  ;  there  torn  asunder,  cracked,  or  remoulded  ; 
everywhere  terror,  convulsion  —  mighty  engine 
of  nature  •—  nothiugness  of  man  1 ' 

Such  was  the  scene  in  which  stood  the  un- 
daunted witness  for  Jehovah,  All  old  tra- 
ditions bid  her  believe  that  these  throes  of 
convulsed  Nature  were  the  direct  personal 
acta  of  the  present  goddess  whose  wrath  she 
dared.  The  very  name  by  which  the  natives 
describe  the  vitreous  flakes  which  flew  wildly, 
like  gray-locks,  ground  the  vast  chasm,  the 
*  hair  of  Pele,'  witnesses  to  the  intensity  of 
life  with  which  the  old  superstition  had  in- 
vested every  act  of  that  fiery  drama.  Calm 
she  stood  there  in  the  majesty  of  faith,  cast 
unhurt  with  an  untrembling  hand  the  sacred 
berries  into  the  labouring  caldron,  and,  like 
the  Three  Children  of  old,  lefl  the  burning 
furnace  without  the   smell  of  fire  having 

Eassed  upon  her  —  the  destroyer  of  the  last 
ngering  dread  of  the  long-dominant  *  Tabu.' 
The  native  character  which  could  yield 
one  such  specimen  must  be  capable  of  great 
things.  Still,  upon  the  whole,  we  cannot 
gather  that  the  mighty  work  of  national  re- 
generation has,  as  yet,  been  successfullv  ac- 
complished. Facts  with  which  we  will  not 
stain  these  pages  would  seem  to  imply  that 
the  old  vices  of  the  islands  have  rather  been 
varnished  over  than  eradicated,  and  that  deep 
down  in  the  nation's  heart  the  deadly  evil 
still  festers  on  unhealed.  The  depopulation 
of  the  islands  seems  to  continue,  and  its 
main  causes  are,  we  fear,  what  they  were  of 
old  —  8ensualitv,'and  its  ever-constant  con- 
comitant, a  pitiless  infanticide. 


How  far  the  American  missionaries,  with 
all  their  noble  designs  and  charitable  labours, 
have  brought  to  bear  upon  this  people  all 
the  healing  influences  of  the  Gospel  dispen- 
sation is  with  us  the  question  yet  to  be 
solved.  We  believe  that  they  have  not. 
Such  a  people,  in  the  first  place,  needed,  we 
believe,  to  have  Christianity  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  with  as  full  a  measure  as  she 
allows  of  all  that  appeals  in  doctrine,  in  wor- 
ship, and  in  manners  to  the  imagination  and 
the  feelings  as  well  as  to  the  reason  and  the 
conscience.  Instead  of  this,  in  dealing  with 
this  people  all  has  been  pared  down  to  the 
sharpest  outline  of  puritanical  severity. 
And  this  temper  has  pervaded  all  the  deal- 
ings of  the  missionaries  with  their  converts. 
They  have,  it  seems  to  us,  to  a  great  degree 
sought  to  put  down  vice  by  coercicMi  rather 
than  to  raise  men  out  of  it  by  the  glorious 
truths  which  flow  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord.  ^  A  people,'  says 
one  of  their  warmest  admirers,* 

'  that  live  like  the  HawaUans,  cannot  be  virtuous 
and  pure,  how  &r  soever  they  may  be  Christian- 
ized ;  and  yet  through  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  the 
vij^lance  of  magistrates  and  oonstables,  the  dbd- 
phne  and  restramts  of  the  Church,  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  no  more  licentiousness  than  among 
the  same  number  of  inhabitants  in  dties  of  Eng- 
land, France,  or  America.' 

We  confess  that  we  have  little  faith  in 
works  of  moral  healing  which  are  accom- 
plished by  the  agency  of  the  constable ;  and 
as  to  the  relative  estimate  whidi  is  formed 
by  our  author  of  the  morality  of  the  cities 
of  England,  France,  or  America  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  Hawaii,  we  must  remind 
him  of  other  words  of  his  own,  on  which  we 
will  make  no  coronoent :  '  Almost  all  the  sus- 
pensions of  church-membership  have  been  on 
account  of  adultery,'  &c.f  *  The  people  are 
but  half-redaimed  savages.'!  ^ There  are 
causes  at  work  which,  if  they  are  not  soon 
arrested,  will  ensure  national  depopula- 
tion.'§ 

We  think  that  we  discover  everywhere 
traces  of  the  American  missionaries  treating 
the  people  far  too  much  as  chil<)ren.  This 
tendency,  mingled  with  much  of  the  old 
severity  of  Puritanism,  must  have  been  most 
repugnant  to  all  the  natural  dispositions  of 
this  remarkable  race.  Such  is  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Hopkins  as  to  the  constitutions  which, 
under  their  influence,  were  adopted  as  the 
nation's  code  of  jurisprudence : — 

*  <<  The  Constitution  "  proceeds  to  organise  lam. 
Perhaps,  in  examining  these,  they  may  appear  to 
adhere  more  closely  to  the  letter  than  to  tbt 
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Sirit  of  God's  laws  under  the  llonto  dispeDflatlon. 
r.  Simpson  prooooooes  them  to  be  the  Bloe 
Laws  of  Ooonectieat,  with  the  addition  of  powers 
conferred  on  officers  to  practise  extortion  and 
tyranny,  not  even  possessed  by  a  Turkish  pasha. 
The  code  of  laws  regulates  taxation,  gratuitons 
labour  of  the  people  for  the  government,  rent  of 
laod.^   It  enacts  curious  regulations  for  the  sup* 
pression  of  Idleness  and  unchasUty.    If  a  man 
were  foand  '*  sitting  idte,  or  doing  nothing  **  on 
one  of  the  days  when  he  was  free  from  government 
labour,  even  then  an  officer  might  set  him  at  work 
for  tiie  government  till  the  evening.    Thus,  like 
the  boy  at  echool  who  was  doing  nothing,  he  was 
eflectuully  taught  not  to  do  it  again.    But  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  new  lawgivers  expatiated 
most  ardently  in  regulations  relating  to  the  vices, 
crimes,  and  sins  of  unohastity.    It  seems  as  if 
they  had  spent  days  and  nights  in  considering  the 
subject,  and  presenting  it  in  the  most  new,  inge- 
nious, and  unexpected  lights.    The  result  of  their 
deliberaUoos  was  a  sort  of  network  very  complex 
and  very  severe,  yet  unequal  in  its  texture,  and 
even  in  parts  open  to  Bion's  r^roachof  laws,  that 
they  caught  the  small  flies  and  allowed  the  great 
noes  to  break  thrcugh.    Sufficsa  it  for  the  present 
to  say,  that  in  the  *"  Law  respecting  Lewdness  ** 
distinctions  are  drawn  which  are  rather  fine  than 
nice,  with  heavy  penalties  for  those  who  possesa 
money ;  while  dbproportionately  severe  punish- 
ments were  affixed  to  irregularities  which  morality 
condemns,  but  about  which  European  legislation 
is  silent,  conceiving  itself  concerned  with  crimes 
rsther  than  vices,  and  leaving  the  punishment  of 
sin  to  another  tribunal    As  an  instance  of  this 
disparity,  in  a  case  where  the  money  fine  for 
breaking  the  law  was  fixed  at  twenty  dc^lars,  its 
equivalent  was  five  months'  imprisonment  —  an 
imprisonment  in  which  all  the  days  were  to  be 
spent  in  hard  labour,  and  all  the  nights  passed  in 
heavy  manacles.* — pp.  255,  256. 

But  there  are,  we  believe,  at  work  causes 
even  deeper  than  these,  which  were  frustrat- 
ing the  best  efiforts  of  these  devoted  raen.  It 
would  be  to  enter  upon  questions  too  distinc- 
tively theological  if  we  proceeded  to  inquire 
at  any  length  whether  the  causes  of  this  coni- 
parative  failure  in  their  missions  are  not  in- 
volved in  the  religious  system  of  the  Con- 
pregationalists  ;  but  we  cannot  quit  the  sub- 
ject without  suggesting  it  as  a  matter  for  the 
grayest  reflection.  In  some  of  the  cities  of 
ancient  Greece,  especially  at  Corinth,  the 
first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  had  to  strive 
•gainst  the  prevalence  of  customs  of  which 
it  was  a  shame  for  Christians  even  to  speak. 
And  how  did  they  deal  with  them  1  There 
18  no  withholding  of  emphatic  declarations 
of  *  the  wrath  of  God  against  those  which  do 
such  things,  or  have  pleasure  in  them  that 
do  them.'  But  with  this  there  is  a  perpetual 
raising  before  the  converts'  eyes  a  glorious 
•tandard  of  regenerate  humanity.  Baptism 
»jd  transferred  them  into  a  kingdom  of  light. 
Christ  himself  and  his  blessed  Spirit  were 
within  them.    The  Heavenly  Kingdom  had 


opened  for  them  its  portals.  Old  things  had 
passed  away,  all  thmgs  had  become  new. 

Congregationalism  cannot  use  such  lan- 
guage. It  knows  nothing  of  the  Sacra- 
mental system  of  the  Early  Church.  In 
Hawaii  too  it  has  of  late,  in  confi*onting 
Romanism,  been  driven  farther  from  those 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Apostolic 
age.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  our  own 
branch  of  the  Church  may  be  able  to  sup- 
ply these  deficiencies,  and  build  up  in  all  its 
perfectness  and  beauty  the  Christian  edifice. 
It  is  with  many  advantages  that  it  under- 
takes the  work.  Romanism  is  the  object  of 
wide-spread  hatred  in  these  islands.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  it  has  most  dangerously  sought 
to  transfer  the  ancient  popular  feeling  in 
favour  of  idolatry  to  its  own  use  of  images ; 
and  by  this,  and  other  like  courses  of  action, 
has  brought  its  own  religious  teaching  into 
cotitempt.  *  Their  worship,'  said  Kaahan- 
anu,  *  is  like  that  we  have  forsaken.'  *  This 
is  the  kind  of  god  we  always  had  before  we 
heard  of  the  true  (Jod,  I  will  not  turn  to 
that,'*  said  another  on  being  shown  by  the 
priest  a  bronze  crucifix  worn  about  his  neck. 
It  is  moreover  identified  in  the  popular 
mind  with  French  arms  and  French  de- 
signs ;  and  of  these  there  is  in  the  islands  a 
very  lively  suspicion.  In  spite,  therefore,  of 
the  boasts  of  the  Roman  Oatbolics  as  to  the 
number  of  their  converts,  and  in  spite  of 
the  real  aflfection  doubtless  borne  to  them 
by  those  whom  they  have  won,  we  do  not 
fear  any  really  powerful  opposition  from 
that  quarter.  Happily  too,  owing  to  the 
resistance  of  the  (government  and  other 
causes,  no  Roman  Catholic  diocese  has  been 
formed  ifi  Hawaii ;  so  that,  in  founding  the 
see  of  Honolulu,  we  cannot  be  charged  with 
intruding  our  bishop  into  the  field  of  an- 
other. 

Meanwhile  the  welcome  from  many  will 
be  warm.  The  see  of  Honolulu,  as  many 
of  our  readers  no  doubt  are  aware,  has  been 
founded  on  the  direct  application  to  our 
Queen  and  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
of  the  King  himself.  He  is,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  the  day.  The  heir  of  a  race  of  absolute 
rulers,  whose  word  was  law,  and  who  pos- 
sessed the  unrestricted  power  of  life  and 
death,  he  has  gladly  co-operated  in  giving  to 
his  country  a  free  constitution,  and  in  gov- 
erning it  according  to  the  laws.  Of  an  en- 
lightened intelligence,  familiar  with  all  the 
literature  of  Europe,  ian  adept  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  international  law,  and  in  man- 
ners and  all  bodily  exercises  a  perfect 
English  gentleman,  if  any  ruler  could  add 
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strenffth  to  such  a  mission  as  that  which 
now  leaves  our  shores,  surely  he  would  be 
the  one.  May  our  ardent  wishes  for  the 
future  be  fulfilled  through  the  wisdom  and 
zeal  of  him  whom  our  Archbishop  and  his 
assistant  suffragans  are  sending  out  on  this 
high  enterprise;  and  may  the  time  come 
when  the  Melanesian  band  which,  under 
Bishop  Patteson,  is  steering  northward  from 
New  Zealand,  may  meet  the  southward  pro- 
gress of  the  Hawaiian  Church,  and  all  the 
rescued  islands  lift  up  with  grateful  accord 
their  hands  of  thankfulness  to  God ! 


Abt.  VIII.  —  !•  Bicentenary  of  the  Bartho- 
lomew Ejectment  in  1862.  SU  James's 
Hall  Addreseesy  by  Rev.  Robert  Vaugh- 
an,  D.D.,  Rey.  John  Stoughton,  Alfred 
Rooker,  Esq.,  Rey.  J.  Edmond,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  J.  Spence,  D.D.  London,  1862. 

2.  The  Bicentenary^  the  Liberation  Society^ 
and  to  what  do  its  Principles  tend^  A 
Lecture.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Cliflford. 
London,  1862.    . 

3.  Facts  and  Fictions  of  the  Bicentenary,  A 
Sketch  from  1640  to  1662.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Lathbury.    London,  1862. 

4.  Sow  did  they  get  there  f  or,  the  Noncon- 
formist Ministers  of  1662.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Venables.     London,  1862. 

6.  The  Bicentenary  Commemoration  of  \^2. 
A  Lecture,  By  the  Rev.  J.  Bardsley. 
Cambridge,  1862. 

6.  A  Bay  of  Light  east  upon  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Lay,  1662.    London,  1862. 

7.  Proceedings,  principally  in  the  County  of 
Kent,  in  connection  ynth  the  Parliament 
called  in  1640.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  L. 
B.  Larking.  Camden  Society.  London, 
1862. 

Thb  projected  commemoration  of  the  Puri- 
tan partisans  who  paid  the  penalty  of  defeat 
by  losing  their  spoil  just  two  hundred  years 
ago,  is  a  very  natural  weapon  for  Dissenters  to 
resort  to  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
find  themselves  at  the  present  moment. 
Their  cause  is  not  prospering  so  much  as  it 
has  prospered  recently ;  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  some  of  their  adherents  is  beginning  to 
wax  faint  It  is  very  intelligible  that  they 
should  grasp  at  every  available  means  for 
rekindling  the  fire  which  they  fear  is  dying 
away.  A  recent  example  hjw  shown  the 
world  that  some  kind  of  canonization  is  the 
natural  resource  of  a  religious  community 
in  distress.  There  is  a  strong  difference,  it 
is  true,  between  the  nature  of  the  afflictions 


under  which  the  Romanists  and  the  Dissent- 
ers severally  labour.  The  Pope  is  in  trouble 
because  he  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  what 
he  possessed,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  the 
rest.  The  Liberation  Society  have  only  to 
deplore  that  they  have  not  as  good  a  dianee 
as  they  enjoyed  a  short  time  ago  of  appro- 
priating the  possessions  of  others.  Both 
have  sought  a  refuge  from  their  present 
troubles  in  contemplating  the  heroism  of 
the  past ;  and  in  this  point  of  view,  taking 
quality  and  quantity  together  into  consider- 
ation, both  stand  on  a  tolerably  equal  foot- 
ing. The  Pope  canonizes  martyrs  who  pre- 
ferred to  die  by  horrible  tortures  rather  than 
renounce  the  faith  of  Christ;  but  he  can  only 
produce  twenty-seven  of  them.  The  Liber- 
ation Society  canonizes  martyrs  who  pre- 
ferred to  abandon  what  they  had  wrongfully 
acquired  rather  than  renounce  the  Scottish 
Covenant ;  but  then  it  professes  to  produce 
two  thousand  of  them.  That  a  certain  suspi- 
cion of  fable  attaches  to  the  chronicle  of 
suffering  is  equally  true  in  either  instance. 
In  both  cases,  too,  the  useful  and  the  sweet 
are  mingled;  and  a  sagacious  forethought 
for  practical  needs  adorns  and  tempers  the 
self-abandonment  of  religious  veneration. 
The  commemoration  of  both  sets  of  saints 
is  intended  not  only  to  edify  the  consciences 
but  to  stimulate  the  political  enthusiasm  of 
the  faithful.  Reprisals  upon  the  unbeliever, 
as  well  as  amendment  of  life,  are  among 
the  results  which  in  both  cases  the  religious 
ceremonial  is  planned  to  bring  about.  It  is 
chiefly  in  its  practical  rather  than  its  senti- 
mental aspect  that  we  are  concerned  to  no- 
tice the  commemoration  that  is  to  take 
place  next  August  If  it  were  merely  an 
outburst  of  religious  zeal  which  had  selected 
a  false  view  of  history  as  the  channel  for  its 
expression,  it  would  be  no  function  of  ours 
to  dispel  the  error.  We  have  no  particular 
taste  for  iconoclasm ;  and  if  there  be  any 
whose  religious  sensibilities  are  involved  in 
a  veneration  for  the  sectaries  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,  we  have  no  desire  to  impeach 
their  sanctity.  It  would  not  be  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  hsgiology  that  party 
leaders  have  been  rewarded  for  their  serv- 
ices by  a  promotion  to  the  Calendar.  But 
the  literature  which  has  already  been  pub- 
lished upon  this  subject  on  the  Dissenting 
side  reveals  that  this  commemoration  of  the 
sufferings  of  these  holy  men  is  connected 
with  aims  and  aspirations  of  a  less  purely 
spiritual  character.  They  are  to  form  the 
basis  of  an  argument  by  which  the  wicked- 
ness of  Established  Churches  in  general  and 
the  English  Establishment  in  particular  is  to 
be  enforced.  Under  these  ciroumstances  we 
may  be  excused  for  delating  a  fewpagee of 
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inquiry  to  the  claims  for  canonization  which 
have  been  thrust  upon  ns  from  a  quarter  so 
unexpected,  and  also  to  the  abundant  ana^ 
them  as  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  that  day  for 
the  policy  they  pursued. 

We  have  no  intention  of  denying  all 
merit  to  the  ejected  of  1660  and   1662. 
Some,  like  Baxter,  were  men  of  distinguish- 
ed piety ;  and  for  the  remainder  it  may  be 
fairly  ai^ued  that  it  is  always  a  meritorious 
thing  to  suffer  any  loss,  whether  great  or 
small,  rather  than  renounce  in  words  the 
genuine  convictions  of  the  soul.    But  it  is  a 
kind  of  merit  which,  happily  for  mankind, 
is  not  so  rare  that  it  calls  for  a  Bicent^ary 
commemoration.   It  has  plentifully  adorned 
every  age  in  which  religious  controversies 
have  arisen;  and  our  own  epoch,  though 
commonly  accused  of  an  undue  tendency  to 
compromise  belief,  has  witnessed  examples 
of  it  in  great  abundance.    The  officers  in 
Uie  army  might  as  well  have  held  a  Bicen- 
tenary to  commemorate  the  fact  that  Crom- 
well's soldiers  did  not  run  away  at  die  battle 
of  Worcester,    It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
Puritan  ministers,  like  the  Puritan  soldiers, 
stood  manfully  to  their  colours;  but  the 
same  has  been  done  by  thousands  of  others 
before  and  since,  who  have  been  thought  to 
need  no  special  commemoration.    They  ful- 
filled the  primary  duty  of  their  profeasion, 
the  betrayal  of  which  would  have  branded 
them  with  infamy — ^but  they  did  no  more. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  mere  admiration 
for  a  sacrifice  of  no  uncommon  kind  that  is 
to  unite  all  the  Dissenting  congregations  in 
one  simultaneous  expression  of  feeling  on 
the  24th  of  August  next.     It  is  another 
passion,  more  easily  sustained,  that  is  to  be 
fed  by  a  contemplation  of  the  events  of 
1662.     It  is  the  alleged  wrong,  and  not  the 
virtue,  which  it  is  intended  to  commemor- 
ate :  it  is  resentment,  and  not  veneration, 
which  that  commemoration  is  intended  to 
keep  ali^w;    But  is  the  resentment  better 
justified  than  the  veneration?     It  is  not 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  were  turned  out 
of  their  livings.     Before  that  fact  arouses 
our  indignation,  we  must  be  satisfied  that 
tiiey  bad  any  right  to  hold  them.  '  Before 
we  commemorate  the  great  wrong  they 
sufft;red  in  being  ejected  from  their  parson- 
ages, it  is  material  to  inquire  how  they  got 
into  tbem.    It  is  obvious  that  there  may  be 
cases  in  which  the  misfortune  of  being  com- 
pelled to  surrender  property  may  not  ne- 
cessarily command  our  sympathies.     If  a 
pickpocket  has  possessed  himself  of  your 
handkerchief,  and  yields  it  up  to  you  again 
under  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  police,  his 
most  admiring  and  enthusiastic  friend  would 


not  think  it  necessary  to  preach  a  sermon  in 
his  honour,  upon  the  next  anniversary  of  the 
event.  Nor  will  the  transaction  be  ennobled, 
if  such  vicissitude  of  possession  should  be 
the  result  of  political  disturbance.  Few 
people  would  be  indined  to  express  any 
keen  sympathy  for  the  Napoleonic  marshals 
when  they  were  ousted  of  the  dotations  in 
foreign  countries  with  which  their  master 
had  cheaply  paid  them.  Nor,  if  a  like  mis- 
fortune should  befall  the  Northerners  who 
have  quartered  themselves  in  Southern 
country-houses,  or  the  Taepings  who  have 
housed  Uiemselves  in  Ning-po,  is  it  pro- 
bable that  any  Bicentenary  will,  at  any  fu- 
ture period,  commemorate  their  sufferings. 
The  world,  in  short,  has  hitherto  perversely 
refused  to  regard  the  enforced  restitution  of 
stolen  goods  as  a  claim  to  the  honours  of 
either  political  or  religious  martyrdom. 

It  is  difiicult  to  understand  why  a  differ- 
ent scale  of  measurement  is  to  be  adopted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  religious  belligerents  of 
1640,  who  were  '  hoist  with  their  own  pe- 
tard '  in  the  year  1662.  Their  title  to  the 
benefices  of  which  they  drew  the  revenues 
was  predsely  the  same  as  Murat*s  title  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  or  Jerome's  title  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Westphalia.  They  had  risen 
by  the  sword,  and  by  the  sword  they  fell. 
They  made  an  organized  attack  upon  the 
Church  of  England,  in  which,  at  first,  they 
were  brilliantly  successfuL  Though  the 
whole  of  the  Executive  power  was  thrown 
into  the  scale  against  them,  they  succeeded 
in  subverting  the  Church  and  Throne  to- 
gether, and  made  themselves  mast^^rs  of 
the  j)ower  and  revenues  of  both.  The  vic- 
tories gained  were  vigorously  followed  up. 
It  was  against  Episcopacy  they  had  made 
war,  and  they  hunted  it  down  with  unrelent^ 
ing  hatred.  The  Archbishop  to  whom  they 
were  specially  opposed  expiated  upon  tb* 
scaffold  the  crime  of  having  provoked  their 
enmity.  The  clergy  were  the  special  ob- 
ject of  their  animosity.  So  early  as  1640, 
a  Committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  ejecting  ^  scandalous '  Ministers ;  ana  as 
years  went  on,  its  area  of  operations  was 
widened  till  it  extended  throughout  the 
country.  The  Head  Conmiittees  sat  in 
London  ;  and  affiliated  Committees  armed 
with  absolute  authority  were  established  in 
most  of  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales. 
They  were  formed  of  the  most  desperate 
fanatics  that  could  be  got  together,  what- 
ever their  previous  character  or  rank  in  life 
might  have  been.  Their  proceedings  were 
carried  on  in  a  style  which  generally  marks 
tribunals  that  have  been  instituted  to  carry 
o«t  the  political  objects  of  a  despotic  execu- 
tive.    Their  business. 
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Ministers  who  were  attached  to  the  Church 
and  Monarchy ;  and  they  did  their  work 
with  diligence  and  effect.      Emissaries  were 
sent  out  to  collect  accusations,  and  it  was 
seldom  that  some  man  was  not  to  be  found 
to  father  them.    Men  of  the  worst  character, 
living  by  the  most  infamous  means,  were 
eagerly  welcomed  by  the  Committees,  if 
they  brought   with    them    an   accusation. 
No  charge  against  the  parson  was  too  ex- 
treme to  be  received  as  probable,  and  no 
testimony  was  too  vile  to  establish  it  as 
proved.    The  forms  observed  by  the  Com- 
mittees were  distinguished  by  that  simpli- 
city  and  rapidity  which  usually  character- 
ises revolutionary  tribunals.     *  Divers  were 
never  called  to  answer,'  say  the  Clergy  in 
the  Petition  addressed  by  some  thousands 
of  them  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax :  '  scarce  one 
had  any  articles  proved  on  oath  or  other 
legal  process,  and  some  were  put  out  on 
private  information  given  to  Mr.  White,  the 
chairman.'    Under  circumstances  so  favour- 
able, it  must  be  recorded  to  the  credit  of 
their  moderation  that  they  did  not  in  gen- 
eral prove  heavier  charges  than  those  of 
drunkenness   and    immorality.     But  these 
were  enough  for  the  object  they  had  in 
view;  they  sufficed  to  furnish  as  much  of 
pretext  as  was  required  for  the  sequestra- 
tions which  the  Puritans  desired  to  pro- 
nounce.   They  were  ample  for  this  purpose, 
and  they  were  worth  very  little  for  any 
other.    Until  this  year  we  should  not  have 
believed  that  there  existed    critics    blind 
enough,  or  shameless  enough,  to  l^acken, 
upon  the  strength  of  such  trials  as  these, 
the  memory  of  tiie  victims  of  the  Puritan 
Persecution.    It  is  evident,  however,  that  an 
historical  fact  more  or  less  is  not  to  be  al- 
lowed  to  dim  the  full  glory  of  the  approach- 
ing Bicentenary.    The  Dissenting  advocates 
actually  speak  of  the  unhappy  loyalists, 
whose  ill  late  it  was  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  these  Plundering  Committees,  as  men 
*  convicted   of  immorality.'      One  would 
have  thought  that  the  world  was  famil- 
iar enough  by  this  time  with  that  stalest 
device  of  tyranny  —  to  mask,  under  the 
forms  of  a  sham  trial,  the  execution  of  its 
absolute  decrees.      Before  partisan  judges, 
selected  without  the  slightest  guarantee  of 
their  independence  or  impartiality,  and  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  vic- 
tors in  a  civil  contest,  convictions  are  mat- 
ters of  course.     It  is  only  lately  that  des- 
perate historians  have  been  bold  enough 
to  claim  them  either  as  a  proof  of  the  vic- 
tim's guilt  or  a  palliation  of  the  tyrant's  cru- 
elty.    We  believe  there  are  stem  republic- 
ans who  still  believe  that  Marie  Antoinette 
was  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  which  she  was 


convicted  by  the  Bevoluttooary  TribunaL 
M.  Louis  Bla&o  is  certainly  prepared  to 
maintain  the  guilt  of  other  sufferers  before 
that  court,  on  the  ground  of  the  remarkably 
sentimental  and  tender  character  of  the  ju- 
rors, who  often  wept  when  pronouncing  Uie 
fatal  verdict.  Mr.  Froude,  we  believe,  is 
almost  the  only  Ikiglish  historian  who  haa 
displayed  the  same  diildlike  confidence  in 
the  decisions  of  tribunals  pronounced  di- 
rectly under  the  eye  of  a  despotic  authori^. 
It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  reason  aga'met  soch 
a  condition  of  mind.  No  argument  that 
could  be  constructed  would  be  more  oon- 
vinoing  than  that  whlqh  lies  on  the  surfiioe 
of  the  facts. 

Doctrinal  charges,  however,  were  the 
roost  numerous.  They  were  often  true; 
and  where  they  were  not,  could  generally 
be  implied  fW>m  a  very  slight  exa^eration 
from  the  actual  facts,  very  moderate 
Qiurchmanship  was  sufficient  to  prove 
rank  Popery  when  interpreted  by  Puri- 
tan witnesses  and  judges.  The  very  mild- 
est expression  of  a  reverence  for  forms  or  a 
value  for  the  decencies  of  WOTship,  was  suf^ 
ficient  to  bring  down  this  &tal  diarge  upon  a 
clergyman's  head.  Dr.  Walker  has  preserv- 
ed a  curious  list  (^  the  proo&  which  were 
accepted  as  suffideait  evidence  of  Popery. 
Ihey  leave  in  the  shade  even  those  which  a 
few  years  ago  we  were  accustomed  frequent- 
ly to  hear.  That  any  taste  for  the  more  pro- 
nounced ritual  which  the  Laudian  bishops 
encouraged  should  have  been  branded  with 
this  charge  was  intelligible  enough.  It  was 
to  be  expect^  that  a  clergyman  who  bowed 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  who  worked  I  H  S 
up<xi  his  altar-cloth,  should  not  be  tolerated. 
But  most  of  the  accusations  are  of  a  far  lees 
heinous  character.  Some  were  condemned 
for  dropping  words  contemptuous  of  the 
Parliament ;  others  for  expressing  an  admi- 
ration of  the  bishops ;  others  for  refusing  to 
keep  the  €ast  proclaimed  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  One  man  was  diaposiiBsed  'for 
refusing  to  read  the  Burial  Service  over  aa 
unbaptized  child;  another  was  accused  of 
^  reproaching  a  fellow  for  putting  his  hat  on 
in  church  ;'  and  a  third  for  saying  that  ^  be 
had  rather  hear  a  pair  of  organs  than  the 
singing  of  Hopkins'  Psalms,  which  he  called 
Hopkins'  jiggs.'  There  is  a  story  —  of 
doubtful  authenticity  —  that  the  Rev.  L. 
Playters,  of  Ugshall  in  Suffolk,  was  dispos- 
sessed for  ^eating  custard  in  a  scandalous 
manner.'  There  is  an  interesting  selection 
from  these  documents  in  a  volume,  which 
we  have  pkced  at  the  head  of  this  artide, 
consisting  of  petitions  against  miniatera, 
which  were  addressed  to  the  Long  Par- 
liament^ at  its  6pffl(Pi5,\^iAi^*»^  »«»- 
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ber  of  parishes  in  the  comity  of  Kent. 
There  is  a  considerable  diversity  in  the 
charges  which  are  made ;  but  there  are  two 
which  appear  with  almost  unvarying  regu- 
larity. The  parishes  nearly  always  com- 
plained {hat  their  pastor  railed  in  the  altar 
in  his  church,  and  that  he  exacted  too  mudi 
tithe  from  his  flock — curiously  symbolising 
the  revolutionary  and  the  ultra-Protestant 
tendencies  which  formed  the  double  ground  of 
the  rebellion.*  Occasionally  the  proceedings 
appear  to  have  been  set  on  foot  by  the 
farmers  in  order  to  obtain  an  excuse  for  not 
paying  tithe  while  it  was  pending.f  Some- 
times the  complaint  was,  that  the  fees  ex- 
acted at  marriages  were  too  high  ;  some- 
times it  assumed  the  stranger  form  that 
sermons  were  preached  too  seldom.  The 
petition  from  Sevenoaks  remarkably  indi- 
cates the  general  feeling  which  prevailed, 
even  in  the  remotest  villages,  that  the 
parsons  were  down,  and  might  be  dealt  with 
at  the  discretion  of  their  enemies.  The 
accusation  on  which  the  inhabitants  pray 
the  House  of  Commons  to  take  measures 
against  their  vicar  is,  that  he  has  a  well  on 
his  glebe  which  he  keeps  for  his  own  use, 
and  refuses  to  throw  open  to  the  parish.| 
h  another  case  the  proofe  have  been  pre- 
served of  the  discreditable  means  by  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  so  many  au 
tborities,  the  petitions  were  ordinarily  got  up, 
Side  by  side  with  the  petition  from  Bredhurst 
against  their  parson,  Sir  Edward  Dering 
appears  to  have  docketted  and  kept  the 
protest  of  a  number  of  the  signataries 
whose  signatures  had  been  secured  by 
improper  means.§  In  one  paper  is  the 
protest  of  a  villager,  that  he  was  inveigled 
into  ngning  when  he  was  drunk.  In  an- 
other, a  labourer  complains  that  he  was 
forced  into  signing  by  a  threat  of  losing  his 
work  on  the  arms  of  a  Puritan  freeholder ; 
and  in  another  a  number  of  the  parish- 
ioners write  to  declare  that  the  charges 
are  wholly  without  foundation.  Of  course 
these  charges  were  established  with  as  much 
facility  and  despatched  with  as  much  rapid 
ity,  as  those  which  alleged  drunkenness  and 
immorality.  Dr.  Merio  Casaubon  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  how  little  the  most 
honoured  name  or  the  deepest  erudition 
availed  to  dear  a  parson  from  absurd 
charges,  or  to  save  him  from  a  cruel  -pun- 
ishment. He  was  accused  of  bowing  to 
the  altar,  of  railing  it  in,  and  of  raising  the 
tithe-charges  to  a  higher  sum  than  had  been 
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usual  under  his  predecessor.*  To  the  first 
charge  he  replies,  that  he  had  merely  ob- 
served the  customs  which  were  prevalent 
in  the  cathedral  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
second  charge  he  denied ;  and,  in  answer  to 
the  third,  he  pointed  out  that  tithes  have, 
by  the  laws  of  arithmetic,  a  natural  tenden- 
cy to  increase  when  the  gross  value  of  which 
they  are  the  tithes  has  increased.  Nev- 
ertheless he  was  upon  these  charges  dispos- 
sessed, imprisoned,  and  fined  by  the  fanatic 
Committees  of  the  Commons,  and  ,coin- 
pelled  to  live  as  best  he  could  upon  the 
sale  of  a  valuable  library  which  he  had  col- 
lected.f  When  the  Restoration  came,  he 
re-entered  upon  his  living ;  and  the  intruder 
whom  he  turned  out  was  among  those  whose 
sufferings  were  proclaimed  at  the  time  as 
such  a  grievous  persecution,  and  whose 
wrongs  the  present  generation  is  called 
upon  to  resent.  The  certain  result  of 
these  summary  proceedings  before  the 
Committees  was  so  well  known,  that 
sometimes  the  mere  threat  of  them  was 
sufficient  to  dispossess  an  olmoxious  cler- 
gyman  without  more  ado  : — 

'  The  author  of  Persecutio  Vndecima.  who  was 
a  sad  spectator  of  these  miseries  of  the  clergy, 
hath  left  xa  a  very  pregnant  testimony  to  this 
porpose  :  ''T«ro  or  three  Beformers  in  a  parish 
osually  demanded  no  smaller  matter  of  their  Par- 
son than  that  he  should  resign  op  his  whole  live- 
lihood at  once,  viz.,  his  living  :  otherwise  they 
would  threaten  to  fetch  him  np  to  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  which  threats  so  far  prevailed  with  many 
of  blameless  lives  and  conversation,  that  to  avoid 
the  trouble  and  char^,  and*  the  rofinite  scorn 
and  vexation  at  Oommittees,  and  the  shame,  as  it 
was  then  accounted,  of  being  ranked  amongst  the 
BcandaloQs  ministers,  gave  up  their  chorch^,  viz , 
Mr.  Mason,  Dr.  Howel,  Mr.  War^  Dr.  Pierce, 
Dr.  Hill,  Mr.  Paget,  Mr.  Hanslow,  and  all  others 
soaght  to  change  their  livings  for  some  more 
qniet  places ;  and  I  have  heard  some  of  these 
malicious  Londoners  not  ashamed  openly,  ifi  the 
face  of  a  Committee,  to  profess,  and  without 
control,  that  they  would  never  ^ve  over  vex- 
ing their  Parson  till  they  had  worried  him  oat  of 
his  livinff ;  and  so  much  have  these  factious  men 
prevailea,  that  scarce  any  Parsons  or  Vicars  are 
left  in  that  city  unseqaestered.'  And  again  : 
^  So  the  case  standeth  with  the  divines  of  Eog- 
land :  let  any  ignorant  hearer  (suppose  an  appren- 
tice boy — I  have  known  it)  accuse  any  clergy- 
man (the  greatest  Doctor  of  Divinity)  of  preachr 
ing  doctrines  which  the  bov  thinks  are  false  or 
Popish  doctrines — to  the  Honse  of  Commons  or 
the  Committee  shall  the  divine  be  sent  for 
perhaps  by  a  pursevant :  justifie  his  doctrine 
he  most  not,  though  never  so  true ;  the  House 
supposeth  it  to  be  false,  erroneous,  Popish,  or 
scandalous,  because  complained  of.  Answer  he 
most— did  he  preach  it,  Aye  or  No  ?  Whether 
it  be  troe  or  false  they  will  not  dispute ;  hit  or 
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miss,  tbey  will  vote,  and  tbat*8  enough  to  make 
any  doctrine  true  or  falae.  Popish  or  scandalous, 
and  thereby  to  impose  on  the  person  of  GbristV 
minister  and  to  seize  on  bis  estate :  to  oost  him 
of  all  his  freehold  and  livelihood,  and  to  spoil 
him  of  his  goods."*  It  was  well  known  that 
two  or  three  men  (though  the  very  dregs  of  tlie 
people)  petitioning  against  the  heterodox  minis- 
ters, have,  in  the  judgment  and  acceptance  of  a 
faction  in  the  House  of  Commons,  out-poised  the 
rest  of  the  parish,  though  infinitely  beyond  them, 
as  in  nombers  so  in  quality ;  their  testimony 
being  rejected  with  much  acrimony,  and  sharp- 
ness, where  the  others'  libels  have  general  credit 
and  reputation  with  them :  of  whicn  he  immedi- 
ately subjoins  a  prei^nant  instance  in  the  case  ol 
Mr.  Chestling,  of  St.  Mathews,  Friday  street, 
who  was  petitioned  against  by  some  schismatics, 
*^  in  the  name  of  the  whole  parish,'*  though  three 
parts  of  four  protested  against  it  under  their 
hands/f 

But  in  1643  a  simpler,  sharper,  speedier 
instrument  was  devised  for  ejecting  the  ob- 
noxious clergy.  The  taking  of  the  Covenant 
was  made  compulsory.  As  this  celebrated 
document  was  in  terms  directed  against  the 
existing  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, it  made  a  rapid  and  effective  clearance. 
In  some  distant  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  Royalist  cause  for  a  long  time  maintain- 
ed itself,  the  persecutors  were  for  many 
years  unable  to  apply  the  new  test ;  but  in 
most  places  it  was  mercilessly  enforced. 

Xhe  consequences  of  this  persecution  are 
inadequately  expressed  by  the  fact  that  from 
six  to  seven  thousand  clergymen,  their  wives 
and  families,  lost  their  livelihood.  They 
were  generally  .turned  out  under  circum- 
stances of  great  barbaritv,  and  sometimes 
of  atrocious  violence.  The  middle  of  the 
night  was  often  chosen  for  the  execution  of 
the  sentence ;  and  no  circumstances  of  sick- 
ness or  infirmity,  however  piteous,  availed 
to  stay  the  course  of  the  rude  soldiery  who 
were  charged  with  its  execution.  The  preg- 
nant, the  newly-delivered,  the  bedridden,  the 
infirm,  were  thrown  out  at  midnight  into  the 
street  or  road,  sometimes  with  the  snow  on 
the  ground,  anpl  left  to  shelter  themselves  as 
best  they  could  under  hedges  or  in  barns, 
and  feed  themselves  on  crab-apples  or  tur- 
iiiptops  until  tbey  could  obtain  some  scanty 
alms  from  the  pity  of  a  concealed  adherent. 
Sometimes  the  minister  was  hurried  off  to 
the  loathsome  prisons  which  the  Long  Par- 
liament had  erected  in  hulks  upon  the  river; 
and  the  destitution  of  the  wives  and  children 
was  even  more  hopeless  than  before.  As 
time  went  on  their  sufferings  increased. 
Penal  laws  were  pabsed  prohibiting,  under 
severe    penalties,   th^   reading    even   in   a 
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private  room  of  the  formularies  to  which 
the  clergy  were  in  conscience  bound.  And 
that  no  impediment  to  the  complete  starva- 
tion of  the  clergy  might  be  lefl,  it  was  at 
last  made  a  punishable  offence  to  employ 
any  minister,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his 
living,  in  the  education  of  the  young.  The 
consequences  were  what  might  have  been 
expected.  The  strength  of  thousands  gave 
way  under  the  hardships  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  Hunted  out  of  every  employment 
in  which  they  could  get  their  living,  con- 
demned to  beg  their  bread  in  a  land  devas- 
tated by  civil  war,  with  the  ban  of  the  ruling 
powers  laid  upon  them,  the  vast  majority  of 
them  perished  miserably.  Out  of  a  num  ber, 
variously  computed  from  six  to  ten  thousand, 
who  were  ejected  during  the  Commonwealth, 
only  six  hundred  lived  to  claim  their  rights 
when  the  King  came  back  in  1660.*  Of  the 
few  who  survived,  many  were  so  crippled 
with  the  debts  they  had  contracted  during 
the  troubles,  that  the  Restoration  scarcely 
brought  them  any  alleviation  of  their  dis- 
tress. 

It  is  of  course  open  to  the  Nonconformists 
to  reply,  that  these  sufferings  were  the  un- 
happy but  unavoidable  conseauences  of  civil 
war.  It  was  impossible  for  tne  Parliament, 
who  were  the  victors  in  the  contest,  to  leave 


*  Dr.  Yaughftu^s  way  of  haodlmir  these  melancholy 
figures  is  bold  and  iogeuious.  He  appears  lo  be 
wholly  unaware  of  the  teudency  of  starvatioo  to 
shorten  buman  life ;  and  argues,  from  the  fact  thtt 
only  600  eunrived  in  1660,  that  there  never  e<raU 
have  been  many  more  in  existence.  His  ar^uuient 
IS  worth  extract! Dg : — '  But  thtre  is  a  briefi»r  way  of 
settling  this  point.  If  6000  were  in  the  conditicn  of 
sequestrated  clergy  in  1644,  or  subsequently,  tber, 
acc'oroiog  to  the  laws  of  murtaliiy,  there  mn»-t  have 
been  36u0,  and  more,  of  thoee  men  alive  in  1660,  aud 
claimiug  to  be  put  back  into  their  livings  AU  that 
wtre  so  living  at  that  time  were  put  back,  aad  the 
whole  liUmber  that  were  fio>re8torc^  did  nut  appe«r 
to  have  amounted  to  more  than  some  five  or  ax 
hundred.  Tbe  point,  therefore,  is  settled  by  the 
most  oertaia  of  te^ts.  This  is  a  course  of  iuquiry 
wbich  I  have  worked  out  for  myself.  But  I  would 
not  rest  satisfied  with  my  own  cilculations.  I  have 
obvaiLed  the  opinioa  of  two  of  the  first  actuaries 
and  statioians  in  this  kingdom  —  one  of  them  ought 
to  be,  from  his  poaiiioo,  the  very  first  —  and  this  ia 
tbeir  statement: — If  tbore  were  600Q  men  alive,  of 
24  J  ears  of  age  and  upwards,  lo  1644,  there  ought 
to  have  been  3600  of  thnee  men  living  in  1660 ;  aod 
the  number  of  ejected  ministers  accordingi?,  between 
tbe  ppriug  of  1660  aud  the  autumn  of  1662,  ought  to 
have  been  beiween  5000  and  60001  I  do  bope, 
therefore,  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  about  these 
6000  sequestered  clergymen.* 

We  hope  that  tbe  next  time  he  meets  his  fneods 
the  acinatiefl,  he  will  tell  them  of  the  allegatioQ 
which  certain  oontemporaries  have  made,  that  the 
greater  part  of  ihe  paid  6000  derttymen  had  little  or 
nothing  to  eat  during  the  ioti^rval  in  question.  Pe^ 
baps  tbey  will  inform  him  whether  that  circumstaooe 
would  make  any  differenoe  hi  the  oaloolation  of  their 
pnAMi^  vitaUiy. Digitized  by  VaUU^lC 
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in  possession  of  the  pal  pits  men  who  were 
ioTeterateJy  hostile  to  their  rule.  Such  suf- 
ferings are  no  novelty ;  but  they  have  been 
the  lot  of  the  clergy  in  almost  every  coun- 
try in  which  they  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  opposed  to  the  victorious  party.  To 
such  a  view  of  history  there  is  notJAing  to 
object.  A.  time  of  civil  war  is  a  time  when 
all  the  ordinary  obligations  of  political  mo- 
rality are  somewhat  strained.  Things  are 
done  which  it  is  equally  difficult  to  avoid  or 
to  approve.  All  the  details  of  violence  and 
injustice  are  covered  by  the  one  great  neces- 
sity, if  such  there  were,  to  which  the  origi- 
nal appeal  to  arms  was  due.  We  have  no 
objection  to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  but  it 
must  be  applied  impartially  to  both  sides. 
If  it  covers  the  theft,  it  must  also  cover  the 
restitution.  If  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
Church  should  lose  her  revenues  when  she 
was  worsted  in  the  civil  war,  it  was  equally 
inevitable  that  she  should  take  them  back 
when  she  recovered  her  old  position. 

Bat  it  must  in  fairness  be  said  that  the 
Puritan  divines  did  not  carry  through  the 
ejectment  of  their  opponents  as  a  sad  neces- 
sity imposed  upon  them  by  political  consid- 
erations. They  do  not  appear  to  have  wast- 
ed any  superfluous  commiseration  upon  the 
Prelatists,  They  looked  upon  it  as  a  spoil- 
ing of  the  Egyptians  —  a  legitimate  source 
both  of  pleaiiure  and  profit  permitted  to 
the  people  of  God.  Some  instances  from 
Walker's  collection  will  illustrate  the  spirit 
in  which  many  of  them  went  to  work,  and 
the  claim  which  they  possessed  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  others  when  they  fell  into  a  like 
trouble  themselves. 

'About  the  year  1645,  he  (J.  Gandy)  was 
totally  dispossessed  of  the  living,  and  bis  famiu 
thrown  oat  of  the  door,  by  a  part^  of  horse  which 
came  to  hia  boose,  and  dragged  bis  wife,  who  then 
kept  poseessioo  for  her  husband,  out  by  force  ; 
and  when  sbe  would  catch  at  the  staples  of  the 
door  to  stay  herself,  or  any  other  thing,  they 
would  barbaroQsly  knock  off  her  bands,  until  at 
length  they  forcibly  threw  her  into  the  street  with 
several  little  children  she  had,  there  to  beg  or  to 
starve,  which  they  would.  There  are  some  cir- 
cumstances which  much  enhance  the  barbarity  of 
this  aciioD.  Ooe  is,  that  Mrs.  Qandy  was  then 
lately  out  of  childbed,  and  had  the  young  child  at 
ter  breast  Another  is,  that  the  intruder  was 
there  himaelf  in  person,  and  a  8{)ectator  of  the 
whole  transaction  :  his  name  was  Jelinger ;  he 
was  a  German,  who  had  fled  from  his  own  coun- 
try opon  the  account  of  religion  forsooth  I  and 
coming  to  Ej^eter  in  a  very  poor  condition,  had 
been  relieved  by  Mrs.  Gaudy's  father.* 

Mr.  Jelinger,  the  hero  of  this  anecdote, 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
martyrs.  When  that  day  arrived,  a  sraall 
portion  of  the  measure  that  he  had  meted 


out  to  others  was  meted  out  to  him.  In 
the  addresses  which  were  delivered  in  St. 
James's  Hall  last  March,  there  are  many 
touching  passages  depicting  the  last  hours 
spent  by  these  St.  Bartholomew  martyrs  in 
their  benefloes.  We  are  told  how,  on  the 
Sunday  before,  'no  inflammatory  discourses 
were  delivered,  but  even  those  who  had 
been  somewhat  narrow  and  prejudiced  be- 
fore, rose  on  the  occasion  to  the  noblest 
heights  of  feeling,  and  uttered  sentiments 
of  Catholic  charity,  .broad  and  beautiful.'  It 
is  gratifying  to  And,  that  even  at  this  mo- 
ment of  their  canonization,  we  are  allowed 
to  believe  that  some  of  them  like  Mr.  Jelin- 
ger may  have  been  'narrow  and  prejudiced 
before.'  It  was  a  narrowness  and  prejudice 
which  was  shared  by  several  of  his  brother 
martyrs,  and  had  the  eflect  of  reducing  many 
worthy  Church  people,  who  have  not  been 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  martyrs,  to  the 
very  extrenaity  of  want.  It  was  in  tjnQ  mat- 
ter of  what  were  called  '  the  flfths,'  that  these 
small  failings  had  the  most  serious  results. 
In  dispossessing  the  clergy,  the  Long  Parlia^ 
ment  had  enacted,  that  in  the  case  where  the 
ejected  clergy  had  wives  and  children,  and 
had  not  been  convicted  of  overt  royalism^ 
they  should  enjoy  some  allowance  out  of 
their  former  incomes,  not  exceeding  one- 
6fth.  But  what  proportion  of  the  fifth  should 
be  allotted  to  them,  and  whether  any  of  it 
should  be  paid,  was  in  practice  left  to  the 
absolute  discretion  of  the  Puritan  intruder. 
There  was  a  refined  cruelty  in  leaving  the 
clergy  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  theolo- 
gical antagonists.  Leave  to  beg  of  the  men 
who  had  turned  them  out  was  undoubtedly 
the  bitterest  as  well  as  the  scantiest  form  of 
relief  that  could  be  devised.  In  practice,  as 
might  be  expected,  it  was  no  relief  at  all. 
As  it  was  specially  provided  that  the  parson 
was  not  to  go  on  residing  within  his  own 
parish,  it  was  always  a  matter  of  labour 
and  difliculty  even  to  apply  for  the  fiflh;.. 
and,  as  a  rule,  it  was  either  roundly  refused^ 
or  evaded  on  some  transparent  pretext. 
One  of  the  favourite  pretences  was  to  as- 
sert that  the  clergymen  on  whose  behalf 
application  was  made  was  no  longer  living.. 
At  Westmonton  the  sequestered  clergyman 
applied  himself  to  Dr.  Elford,  the  intruder, 
and  received  the  usual  answer.  On  his  as- 
suring his  successor  that  the  clergyman  in 
question  certainly  was  not  dead,  ^r  that  it 
was  he  himself  who  was  speaking,  Dr.  El- 
ford, nothing  daunted,  replied  to  him,  that 
even  if  he  was  alive  naturally,  yet  he  was 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  Many  similar 
stories  are  related  by  Walker,  apparently 
upon  contemporary  authority.  At  another 
place  a  Mrs.  Pierce^  the  wife  of  a  seqiies 
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trated  clerk,  applied  to  Mr.  Chisbull,  the  in- 
truder, for  her  fifths,  on  the  ground  that  she 
had  six  small  children.  He  is  said  to  have 
replied,  ^  that  he  had  a  pair  of  geldings  in 
the  stables  and  a  groom  too,  which  must  be 
maintained,  and  wpre  more  chargeable  than 
all  her  children.'  At  East  Islj,  Berks,  the 
intruder,  a  Mr.  Francis,  being  asked  for 
fifths,  simply  refused.  His  predecessor 
beitig  in  extreme  distress,  sent  his  little 
daughter  to  him  to  beg  again,  *  hoping  her 
innocence  might  move  him.'  But  again  the 
application  was  refused.  Then  the  child 
said,  *  But  we  must  all  starve  if  we  are  not 
relieved.'  Mr.  Francis's  answer  was,  'Starv- 
ing is  as  near  a  way  to  Heaven  as  any  other.' 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  found  it  so  when 
the  retribution  of  1662  came  round ;  for 
both  he  and  the  hero  of  the  preceding  anec- 
dote were  St.  Bartholomew  martyrs,  and  as 
such  are  the  present  idols  of  Nonconformist 
adoration.  They  were  among  the  men  who, 
on  that  day,  according  to  Mr.  Stoughton, 
*  rose  to  the  noblest  heights  of  feeling,  and 
uttered  sentiments  of  Catholic  charity  broad 
and  beautiful.'  At  the  time  when  the  ques- 
tion of  paying  fifths  to  the  starving  clergy 
was  before  them,  the  Catholic  charity,  broad 
and  beautiful,  had  not  been  developed.  It 
was  no  doubt  quickened  into  being  with 
marvellous  rapidity  by  a  contemplation  of 
the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

If  these  anecdotes,  which,  together  with 
multitudes  of  others  of  like  character,  have 
come  down  to  us,  represent  the  prevalent 
tone  of  conduct  among  the  Puritan  clergy, 
they  cannot  be  held  guiltless  of  the  frightful 
Bufferings  which  were  endured  by  the  Epis- 
copalians whom  they  had  expelled.  At  all 
events,  while  the  latter  were  flying  into 
exile  or  begging  their  bread  from  parish 
to  parish,  or  dying  off  of  sheer  starvation, 
the  Presbyterians  to  whom  their  miseries 
were  owing,  were  peaceably  enjoying  the 
pleasant  fruits  of  victory.  The  Clergy  who 
had  preached  up  rebellion,  and  hounded  on 
the  multitude  against  the  Bishops,  and  to 
whose  efforts  the  overthrow  of  the  Throne 
was  due,  were  resting  on  the  fruits  of  their 
labours.  They  were  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  the  turn  things  had  taken :  for  like  the 
Girondins  in  the  French  revolution,  they  had 
been  outbidden  and  overcome  by  innovators 
more  advanced  than  themselves.  But  though 
Cromwell's  rule  was  heavy,  he  did  not  dis- 
turb them  in  the  pleasant  nests  from  which 
they  had  expelled  the  rightful  owners ;  and 
therefore,  though  they  murmured,  they  did 
not  quarrel  with  his  despotism.  But  in  time 
the  revolution  ran  its  course  —  the  frenzy 
spent  itself — the  fact  was  recognised  that 
the  armed  demand  for  liberty  had  only  bred 


worse  evils  than  it  cured.  The  time  of  resti- 
tution came  round.  The  Old  Monarchy  and 
the  Old  Church  were  set  up  as  they  bad 
been  before  the  evil  days  began.  All  the 
usurpations  that  had  sprung  up  during  twen- 
ty years  of  revolutionary  government  were 
overthrown.  All  who  had  made  the  troubles 
a  pretext  or  an  occasion  for  plunder,  were 
forced  to  disgorge  their  booty.  And  among 
other  restitutions,  came  the  restitution  of  her 
property  to  the  Church.  Those  who,  under 
the  shield  of  an  usurped  authority  had  fifteoi 
or  eighteen  years  before  driven  the  rightful 
owners  out  to  starve,  were  compelled  to 
yield  up  what  they  had  wrongfully  taken. 
But  this  retribution,  though  rigorously  just, 
was  not  literally  pressed  in  every  instance. 
Where  the  ejected  owner  still  lived  to  claim 
his  rights,  restitution  was  summarily  en- 
forced. Among  those  who  suffered  under 
this  obviously  righteous  measure  was  Rich- 
ard Baxter.  His  predecessor,  a  man  by  his 
own  confession  of  blameless  life,  was  still 
alive :  and  he  re-entered  without  delay  upon 
the  rights  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  de- 
prived. It  is  not  a  little  significant  that 
Baxter  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Stoughton  as  one 
of  the  ejected  martyrs  of  that  time — ^though 
one  would  have  thought  that  no  question 
concerning  the  justice  of  his  ejectment  could 
have  arisen.  But  those  intruders  whose 
good  fortune  it  was  that  their  ousted  pre- 
decessors had  perished  in  the  interval,  were 
suffered  to  remain  upon  one  condition ;  and 
that  condition  it  is  which  now  rouses  a  use- 
ful and  opportune  sympathy  for  their  mem- 
ory. They  were  required  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  to  as- 
certain the  reality  of  this  acceptation,  they 
were  compelled  to  subscribe  the  formularies 
which  we  at  present  use,  which  had  been 
settled  in  Convocation,  and  been  approved 
by  the  newly-elected  House  of  Commons 
without  a  dissentient  voice.  The  large  ma- 
jority accepted  these  terms,  and  remained 
in  possession  of  their  livings.  A  certain 
number,  variously  computed  at  from  one  to 
two  thousand,  declined  and  were  ejei^ted. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  clearer  case. 
In  restoring  those  who  had  been  lawlessly 
put  out,,  the  Parliament  of  the  Restoradon 
performed  an  act  of  simple  justice.  In  ex- 
acting a  test  of  allegiance  to  the  restored 
Church  from  the  remaining  intruders,  they 
took  a  measure  of  indispensable  precaution. 
It  was  not  a  mere  question  of  clemency  or 
retaliation  that  presented  itself  to  the  Par- 
liament of  that  day.  They  were  not  pro- 
nouncing the  doom  of  conquered  rebels  from 
the  eminence  of  an  unshaken  power.  Their 
task  was  far  more  difficult.  It  was  to  prop 
up  an  authority  which  had  been  rudely  shat- 
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tared,  and  bat  imparfeotly  restored.    Their 
first  duty  was  to  shelter  from  external  in- 
jury their  fresh  and  fragile  structure.    They 
knew  by  a  sad  experience  dearly  won,  that 
no  assaults  against  it  were  so  formidable  as 
those  which  were  levelled  against  it  from 
the  pulpit.     Preachers  had  destroyed  the 
Old  Church  and  the  yet  unbroken  power 
of  the  Throne ;  and  preachers  might  well 
be  Ale  to  cast  down  again  a  Throne  and 
Church  so  recently  lifleid  from  the  dust. 
That  the  allegiance  of  the  clergy  to  the 
Church  should  be  well  ascertained,  was  not 
only  just  in  itself  to  the  Church,  and  to  the 
congregations    over   whom    they    were  to 
watch,  but  was  imperiously  demanded  by 
considerations  of  policy.     It  may  be  well 
to  conciliate  malcontents  before  they  have 
succeeded :  but  to  yield  to  them  positions 
of  influence,  while  the  memory  of  their  for- 
mer successes  is  still  fresh  in  their  minds, 
is  to  make  them  not  friends  but  masters. 
Their  consciousness  of  power,  attested  by 
impunity,  would  have  been  a  stronger  emo- 
tion than  their  gratitude  for  a  favour  which 
they  would  have  ascribed  to  fear.     There 
are  evils  attendant  upon  every  change  of 
poliUcal  power,  even  where  it  consists  of 
the  restoration  of  a  rightful  claimant  and 
the  overthrow  of  an  usurped  authority :  and 
one  of  those  evils  is,  that  the  partisans  of 
the  displaced  regime  must  be  excluded  from 
offices  of  influence,  in  which  they  may  find 
facilities  for  plotting  for  its  return.     But  if 
ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  this  neces- 
sary proscription  wore  the  aspect  of  a  right- 
eous retribution,  it  was  in  the  case  of  the 
Nonconformists  of    1662.      If  they  were 
persecuted,  they  had  persecuted  others  — 
Churchmen,  Romanists,  and  Quakers — with 
hr  more  vehemence  and  cruelty.     If  they 
were  silenced  from  public  preaching,  they 
had  imprisoned  men  for  even  reading  in  the 
privacy  of  their  own  rooms  the  form  of 
prayer  which  they  had  been  brought  up  to 
revere.      If  they  were  refused   toleratioYi, 
they  had  themselves  denounced  it  as  Hhe 
greatest  courtesy  the  Devil  could  ask  of  the 
State.'     It  was  a  piteous  sight,  no  doubt,  to 
see  the  wives  and  children  going  f^^rth  from 
their  parsonages  to  starve.     But  it  was  a 
«»ght  which  the  Nonconformists  of  1662  did 
not  then  see  for  the  first  time.     Its  full  pite- 
ousness  had  not  struck  them  so  forcibly  on 
a  former  occasion,  when  those  who  were 
doomed  to  wander  forth  without  a  home 
•tid  without  a  hope  were  Church  people, 
Md  when  they  themselves  were  the  favour- 
^  successors  for  whose  benefit  the  eject- 
iQent  was  enforced.     It  makes,  no  doubt,  a 
great  difference  in  a  man's  feelings  on  such 
^x^oasions  whether  he  is  the  coming-in  tenant 


or  the  going-out  But  there  is  an  impudence 
verging  on  the  grotesque  in  askin|^posterity 
to  mourn  for  the  sufferings  of  those  who, 
having  pitilessly  inflicted  this  destitution 
upon  the  rightful  owners  in  the  first  in- 
stance, were  in  due  course  subjected  to  it 
themselves.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
ask  us  to  sympathize  with  Bonner  in  prison, 
or  with  Robespierre  at  the  guillotine. 

Our  estimate  of  the  Puritan  incumbents, 
whose  virtue  in  not  keeping  by  apostacy 
what  they  had  gained  by  violence  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  adore,  may  seem  preju- 
diced and  harsh.  No  doubt  a  case  may  be 
made  for  them,  as  it  may  be,  and  has  been, 
for  most  offenders  in  history,  by  the  simple 
plan  of  denying  the  veracity  of  all  authorities 
that  do  not  take  their  side.  Such  an  exer- 
cise of  ingenuity  was  captivating  when  it 
was  new  ;  but  the  device  has  been  practised 
now  till  it  is  worn  out  Since  the  white- 
washing of  Alexander  Borgia  and  Tiberius, 
the  canonization  of  the  Puritan  intruders  is 
a  flat  and  insignificant  achievement.  But  to 
show  that  our  view  is  not  the  fruit  of  any 
monarchical  or  episcopalian  prejudices,  we 
will  quote  the  words  of  an  eye-witness 
whose  mind  was  not  warped  by  any  bias, 
in  that  direction.  John  Milton  is  the  wit- 
ness we  propose  to  call.  His  scorn  for  the 
character  of  his  whilome  allies  evidently 
proceeds  from  a  minute  and  familiar  know- 
ledge, and  his  mind  was  so  full  of  it  that 
he  could  not  refrain  from  interpolating  the 
expression  of  it  into  the  middle  of  a  history 
of  the  contests  between  the  Britons  and  the 
Picts.  We  quote  from  the  third  book  of 
his  *  History  of  England  :' 

'  And  if  the  State  were  in  this  plight,  religion 
was  not  in  much  better  :  to  reform  which,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  divines  was  called,  neither  chosen 
by  any  rale  or  castom  ecclesiastical,  nor  eminent 
for  either  piety  or  zeal  above  others  left  oat:« 
only  as  each  Member  of  Parliament  in  his  private 
fancy  thought  fit,  so  elected  one  by  one.  The 
most  part  of  tbemvere  sach  as  had  preached 
and  cried  down  with  great  show  of  zeal  the  ava- 
rice and  pluralities  of  bishops  and  prelates  ;  that 
one  cure  of  souls  was  full  employment  for  one 
spiritual  pastor,  how  able  soever,  if  not  a  charge 
rather  above  human  strength.  Yet  these  con* 
Bcientious  men  (ere  any  part  of  the  work  done 
for  which  they  came  to  together,  and  that  on 
public  salarj)  wanted  not  boldness,  to  the  igno- 
miny and  scandal  of  their  pastor-like  profession, 
and  specially  of  their  boasted  reformation,  to 
seize  into  their  hands,  or  .not  unwillingly  to  ac- 
cept (besides  one,  sometimes  two  or  more  of  the 
best  liviDgs)  collegiate  mastenthips  in  the  Uni- 
versities, rich  lectures  in  the  City,  setting  sail  to 
all  winds  that  might  blow  gain  into  their  covet- 
ous bodoms;  by  which  means  these  great  re- 
bakers  of  non-residence,  among  so  many  distant 
cures,  were  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  so  quickly 
pluralists  and  Don-iestdents  themaelvee,  to  a  fear- 
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ftal  ooDdeoDDatioD,  donbtleM,  oat  of  their  owo 
moatbs.  ^d  jet  the  main  doctrioe  for  which 
they  took  such  pay,  and  iDsiated  with  more  vehe- 
mence than  gospel,  was  bat  to  tell  us  io  effect 
tliat  their  doctrioe  was  worth  nothiog,  and  the 
spiritaal  power  of  their  mioistry  less  available 
tnan  bodny  compalsion ;  persaadlog  the  magis- 
trate to  ase  it  as  a  stronger  means  to  sabdae  and 
bring  in  the  consciences  than  evangelical  persaa- 
sion,  distrasting  the  virtae  of  their  own  spiritaal 
weapons,  which  were  given  them,  if  they  be  right- 
Iv  called,  with  fall  warrant  of  sofficieocy  to  pall 
down  all  thooghts  and  imaginations  that  exalt 
themselves  against  God.  But  while  they  taagbt 
compalsion  without  convincement,  which  not  long 
before  the^  complained  of  as  executed  uochris- 
Uanly  against  themselves,  their  intents  are  clear 
to  have  been  no  better  tblio  antichristian ;  set- 
ting ap  a  spiritual  tyranny  by  a  secular  power  to 
the  advanomg  of  their  own  authority  above  the 
magistrate,  whom  they  would  have  made  their 
executioner,  to  punish  Church  deHnquencies, 
whereof  civil  laws  have  no  cognizance. 

'  And  well  did  their  disciples  manifest  them- 
selves to  be  no  better  principled  than  their  teach- 
ers ;  trusted  with  committeeships  and  other  gain- 
ful offices,  opoQ  their  commendations  for  zealoos, 
aud  as  they  stioked  not  to  term  them,  godly  ooeo, 
but  executing  their  plans  like  children  of  the 
devil,  anfaithfully,  unjustly,  unmercifully,  and, 
where  not  corruptly,  stupidly.  So  that  between 
them  the  teachers,  and  these  the  disciples,  there 
hath  not  been  a  more  ignominious  and  mortal 
wound  to  faith,  to  piety,  to  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, nor  more  cause  of  blaspheming  given  to  the 
enemies  of  Qtod  and  truth,  since  the  first  preach- 
ing of  the  reformation. 

*  The  people,  therefore,  looking  on  the  Church- 
men whom  they  saw  under  subtle  hypocrisv  to 
have  preached  their  own  follies,  most  of  them 
not  the  Gospel,  time-servers,  covetous,  illiterate 
persecutors,  not  lovers  of  the  truth,  like  in  most 
things  whereof  they  accused  their  predecessors ; 
—  looking  on  all  this,  the  people,  which  had  been 
kept  warm  for  a  while  with  the  counterfeit  zeal 
of  their  pulpits,  after  a  false  heat  became  more 
cold  and  obdurate  than  before,  some  turning  to 
lewdness,  some  to  flat  Atheism,  —  put  beside 
their  old  religion,  and  foully  scandalised  io  what 
they  expected  should  be  new.** 

Such,  in  the  judgment  of  John  Milton, 
was  the  character  of  the  men  of  whom  our 
modem  Nonconformists  proclaim  them- 
selves the  suooessors.  Such,  in  the  eyes, 
not  of  an  adversary,  but  merely  of  a  dis- 
enchanted friend,  was  the  hue  of  that  sanc- 
tity which  now,  after  the  lapse  of  two  hun- 
dred years,  needs  a  Bicentenary  festival  to 
celebrate  it  worthily.  Dr.  Vanghan  pro- 
poses summarily  to  ignore  Walker's  '  His- 
tory of  the  SufTerinJp  of  the  Clergy  '  on  the 
ground  of  the  animtis  betrayed  by  his  pre- 
face. Walker  was  undoubtedly  a  Royalist, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  a  High  Churchman ; 
but  there  is  in  his  preface  no  denunciation 

•  'Hist  of  Bngland,'  BofAi  iii.,  prindp. 


of  the  Puritan  intruders  or  of  their  secohir 
instruments  more  severe  than  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  above  judgment  of  the 
Republican  and  Puritan  Johu  Milton. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  incumbenta  re* 
paid  with  interest  the  invectives  of  tbeir 
critics.  The  words  of  Baxter,  one  of  the 
ejected,  may  suffice  as  a  sample :  '  The  late 
generation  of  proud,  ignorant  sectaries 
amongst  us  have  quite  outstripped  in  this 
(viz.  self-sufficiency  and  censure  of  others) 
the  vilest  persecutors.  He  is  the  ablest  of 
their  ministers  that  can  ndl  at  ministers  in 
the  most  devilish  fashion.*  The  two  sec- 
tions had  been  long  enough  in  each  other's 
company  to  be  fully  alive  to  each  other's 
frailities.  The  Independents  were  angry 
with  the  Presbyterians  for  their  hypocrisy, 
and  the  Presbyterians  were  disgusted  -with 
the  inveterate  turbulence  whidi  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  happy  changes  that  had 
vested  all  the  Church  revenues  in  them* 
selves.  There  is  a  proverbial  advantage 
that  results  to  honest  men  from  the  falling 
out  of  such  adversaries ;  and  so  it  happened 
in  the  year  1660. 

Time  has  buried  in  oblivion  the  hearty 
enmity  with  which  the  two  sections  of  Non- 
conformists •  regarded  each  other  at  the 
Restoration.  In  spite  of  their  difiering 
principles  upon  the  question  of  Establish* 
ments,  their  alliance  as  antagonists  of  the 
Church  of'  England  has  revived  in  its  full 
force.  Whether  the  resuscitated  friendship 
is  to  bear  the  fruits  it  bore  of  old,  time 
alone  can  show. 

There  is  something  painfully  ominous  In 
this  ostentatious  combination  of  those  who 
do  and  those  who  do  not  admit  the  lawful- 
ness of  a  State  religion ;  and  it  is  not  re* 
assuring  to  find  that  the  coalition  takes 
place  in  honour  of  a  similar  coalition  which 
overthrew  Church  and  Throne  two  hundred 
years  ago.  There  is  a  curious  analogy  be- 
tween Uie  two  periods.  The  Independents 
were  fully  conscious  that  by  themselves 
they  were  too  few  and  too  unpopular  to 
overthrow  the  Church  they  abhorred.  Ac- 
cordingly they  made  common  cause  with 
religionists  with  whom  they  had  little  in 
common,  and  whose  Erastianism  they  at 
heart  despised;  trusting  to  the  course  of 
events  to  dispose  of  their  allies,  when  their 
allies  bad  served  the  purpose  of  the  moraenL 
They  did  not  put  forward  their  own  views 
very  prominently.  They  kept  their  fierce 
republicanism  and  their  bitter  aversion  to  a 
national  Church  in  the  background,  and  they 
allowed  their  instruments,  the  Presbyte- 
rians, to  come  forward  to  direct  tbe  nnt 
onset  and  carry  off  the  earliest  spoil.  By 
the  help  of  the  Presbyterians  they  wete 
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able  to  uproot  both  Chureh  and  monardiy ; 
and  when  that  work  was  done,  they  gained 
power  enough  to  lay  equally  low  the  Pres- 
byterians tbemselvee.  Their  disappointed 
allies  repented  when  it  was  too  ]ate;  for 
they  justly  felt  that  without  their  aid  the 
enterprise  of  the  Independents  must  inevi- 
tably have  miscarried.  But  they  did  not 
dtscover  either  that  they  were  sowing  a 
crop  which  others  were  to  reap,  or  that 
they  were  conspiring  to  set  up  worse  tyrants 
Uian  those  they  were  throwing  down,  till 
the  deed  was  done  beyond  recall. 

It  almost  seems  as  if,  in  the  revolving 
cycle  of  human  af^rs,  the  same  trick  were 
about  to  be  again  played  by  the  same  rest- 
less schemers  upon  the  same  accomplice- 
dupes.  The  Bicentenary  is  not  to  be  a  mere 
commemoration ;  it  is  not  to  be  simply  a 
Dissenting  Saints'  Day,  or  an  adoration  in 
Chinese  &shion  of  the  Great  Ancestors ;  it  is 
distinctly  announced  as  the  commencement 
of  a  great  political  agitation.  A  solid  cha- 
racter is  to  be  given  to  the  sentimental  con- 
templation of  the  dead  by  the  concoction  of 
measures  which  shall  extract  from  it  sub- 
stantial profit  for  the  living.  And  indeed 
without  some  such  ulterior  object  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  the  modern  Dissenters 
to  carry  out  the  projected  demonstration 
with  any  decent  zeal.  The  various  sects  who 
are  to  combine  in  this  celebration  agree 
with  each  other  in  very  few  things-,  but  they 
agree  with  the  ejected  of  1662  in  fewer  still. 
The  chief  movers  in  this  project  are  the  In- 
dependents, whose  prominent  principle  is 
abhorrence  of  a  State  Church.  The  ejected 
of  1662  were  ministers  of  a  State  Church, 
bad  been  so  for  many  years,  and  ceased  to 
be  so,  not  because  they  were  troubled  with 
qualms  about  Erastianism,  but  because  the 
State  Churchy  having  regained  its  freedom, 
lost  no  time  in  ridding  itself  of  those  who 
had  conspired  with  its  oppressors.  It  must 
be  a  very  dis^tinct  view  of  immediate  politi- 
cal advantage  that  can  induce  the  Independ- 
ents to  celebrate  the  memory  of  men  by 
whom  their,  own  special  and  essential  tenet 
would  have  been  cast  out  as  heresy.  Such 
a  sacrifice  of  convictions  for  the  sake  of  a 
powerfiil  alliance  bodes  an  immediate  and 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  very  point  which  the  Congregational 
Union  have  designated  as  the  subject-matter 
of  the  agitation  which  this  Bicentenary  is  to 
inaugurate,  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  that  they 
are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  borrowing  again  the  tactics  which 
answered  so  well  two  centuries  ago.  It  is 
<^lear  that  the  moderate  Dissenters  are  again 
to  enjoy  the  honour  of  pulling  the  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire.  That  *•  act  of  spiritual  wick 


edness,'  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  is  to  be  the 
object  of  attack.  Independents  are  enjoined 
to  urge  upon  mankind,  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  platform,  the  *  immorality '  of  subscrip- 
tion.  From  the  more  moderate  Noncon- 
formists this  language  is  well  enough.  It 
would  be  intelligible  in  the  mouths  of  Pres- 
byterians, or  Methodists ;  but  what  does  it 
mean  in  the  mouths  of  Independents  ?  What 
have  they  to  do  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
or  the  immorality  of  tests'?  The  tests 
which  this  Act  established  were  conditions 
under  which  endowments  were  to  be  held, 
and  the  privileges  of  serving  a  State  Church 
were  to  be  conferred.  Those  whom  these 
tests  exclude  have  a  perfect  right  to  cry  out 
agamst  them  ;  but  how  do  they  concern  the 
Independents,  who  would  not  hold  endow- 
ments upon  any  conditions  whatever,  and  to 
whom  the  privileges  of  a  State  Church  are 
an  accursed  thing?  What  have  they  to  do 
with  an  agitation  against  the  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity, which  excludes  them  from  nothing  that 
they  could  under  any  conceivable  circum- 
stances enjoy  1  And  what  motive  can  it  be 
that  urges  them  to  place  themselves  at  the 
head  of  a  movement  for  its  repeal  ? 

The  question  is  not  very  hard  to  answer. 
Their  motive  is  precisely  that  which  weigh- 
ed with  the  Independents  at  the  time  of  the 
great  Rebellion.  They  have  no  more  real 
sympathy  with  the  Wesley ans  or  the  Pres- 
byterians than  Cromwell  and  Harrison  had 
with  the  Presbyterians  of  their  day.  They 
have  no  real  objection  to  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, for  the  state  of  things  which  pre- 
ceded it  is  as  odious  to  them  as  the  state  of 
things  which  followed  it.  But  they  need 
allies.  They  are  too  few  and  too  unpopular 
to  fight  alone.  Their  views  are  too  repulsive 
to  the  mass  of  Englishmen  to  give  them  a 
chance  of  success  until  the  public  mind  has 
been  prepared  by  preliminary  measures  of 
subversion  of  a  milder  and  less  startling 
kind. 

Mr.  Miall  and  his  friends  of  the  Libera- 
tion Society  have  been  recently  convinced 
of  the  unpopularity  of  their  schemes  by  a 
rude  and  unceremonious  method  of  persua- 
sion. Both  he  and  Mr.  Bright  have  com- 
mitted the  error,  capital  in  revolutionists,  of 
too  great  frankness.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
the  established  state  of  things  is  so  weak 
that  it  can  be  carried  by  storm  at  the  first 
attack ;  it  must  be  reached  by  ,  slow  and 
gradual  approaches;  its  principal  defences 
must  be  laboriously  mined;  its  garrison 
must  be  demoralized  by  the  concessions  of 
treacherous  or  faint-hearted  friends.  The 
professors  of  extreme  opinions,  who  always 
in  the  end  profit  by  revolutions,  only  dam- 
age their  own  chances  by  appearing  too  ear^ 
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ly  on  the  scene.  There  is  always  a  danger 
that  the  premature  publication  of  their  ul- 
timate aspirations  may  terrify  the  partisans 
of  the  established  state  of  thmgs,  and  rouse 
them  to  an  obstinate  resistance.  It  is  always 
better  to  let  the  moderate  party  do  their 
work.  They  will  destroy  the  assailed  in- 
stiiution  quite  as  efiectiyely,  though  they 
may  take  a  longer  time  in  doing  it;  and 
they  will  meet  with  a  much  less  resolute  re- 
sistance. There  must  always  be  Girondins 
to  pave  the  way  for  Jacobins ;  there  must 
always  be  Presbyterians  to  open  the  door 
for  Independents;  there  must  always  be 
sentimental  Liberals  to  smooth  the  way  for 
hard-headed  practical  Radicals.  Mr.  Miall 
and  Mr.  Bright  have  made  the  same  sort  of 
mistake  as  Danton  would  have  committed 
if  he  had  demanded  the  erection  of  the  re- 
volutionary tribunal  in  the  year  1789.  They 
have  startled  the  world  by  a  candid  and 
&ithful  delineation  of  the  abyss  down 
which  they  were  inviting  us  to  descend,  be- 
fore we  had  well  accomplished  the  prelimi- 
nary stages.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Church 
of  England  their  candour  has  been  peculiar- 
ly ill-advised.  The  Church  of  England  is 
too  massive  a  fort)*ess,  her  bulwarks  are 
grounded  too  deeply  in  the  affections  of  the 
nation,  to  be  carried  by  storm  ^  a  single 
blow.  Nor  are  the  affections  of  the  people 
in  this  case  her  only  defence.  The  partic- 
ular measures,  advocated  by  her  antagonists 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  her,  outrage 
a  set  of  feelings  more  sensitive  and  more 
widely  spread  than  any  ecclesiastical  allegi- 
ance. Projects  of  spoliation  alarm  other 
classes  besides  the  ^ends  of  the  Church ; 
for  landed  proprietors  have  an  instinctive 
aversion  to  seeing  landed  property  violently 
transferred.  Proposals  for  annihilating  one 
of  the  estates  of  the  realm  have  an  interest 
whidi  is  something  more  than  ecclesiastical. 
Many  very  indevout  politicians  would  look 
with  consternation  at  an  attempt  to  make  so 
large  a  hole  in  the  foundations  of  the  ancient 
ediSee  of  the  Constitution.  The  result  is, 
that  the  tactics  of  the  Liberation  Soeie^  up 
to  this  time  have  eminently  fidled.  They 
did  not  want  for  many  elements  of  success. 
Their  organisation  was  perfect,  and  the  funds 
placed  at  their  command  furnished  at  least 
a  pledge  of  their  sincerity  and  argued  a  zeal 
amounting  to  fimaticism.  But  though  the 
j^ssure  which  they  have  brought  to  bear  on 
jParliament  has  been  considerable,  their  po- 
litical success  has  not  proved  proportionate 
to  the  outlay  either  of  money  or  of  labour. 
Up  to  this  time  the  investment  has  been  a 
failure.  The  apparent  prosperity  which 
smiled  upon  them  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years  has  been  suddenly  blighted  by  an 


unlooked-for  change  of  fortune.  Their  fire- 
quent  triumphs  and  growing  power  in  Par- 
luiment  had  deluded  them,  into  the  belief 
that  their  victories  were  due  to  their  own 
real  preponderanoe  in  the  country,  when  in 
truth  they  were  only  snatched  from  the  in- 
dolence of  their  opponents.  But  when  the 
Church  at  last  was  induced  to  rouse  herself 
the  delusion  disappeared.  Lord  Melbourne 
used  to  say,  in  his  recklem  way, '  it  takes  a 
great  deal  to  move  the  Church  of  England, 
but,  when  she  is  once  moved,  the  devil  him- 
self cannot  stop  her.'  The  last  two  or  three 
years  have  signally  verified  the  accuraoy  of 
this  description :  at  least  Mr.  Miall  and  his 
friends  have  not  been  able  to  stop  her.  All 
the  visions  of  spoliation  and  confiacatioQ, 
upon  which  for  a  long  time  past  they  had 
been  r^aling  their  imaginations,  have  aod- 
denly  vanish^  ;  and  even  the  small  morsel 
of  church-rates,  with  which  they  were  hop- 
ing to  take  off  the  hungry  edge  of  their  ap- 
petite, has  been  snatched  from  their  very 
mouths.  It  has  been  no  little  proof  of  the 
real,  though  too  often  dormant,  power  of 
the  Church,  that  she  has  been  able  to  com- 
pel the  House  of  Commons  to  ccM&demn  as 
unjust  by  a  majority  of  seventeen  that  whidi 
three  years  before  the  same  body  of  men 
had  sanctioned  by  a>  majority  of  seventy. 

It  must  have  been  abundantly  dear  (at 
some  time  past,  even  to  the  minds  of  less 
practical  strategists  than  Mr.  Miall,  that  his 
tactics  had  broken  down.  The  vital  defect 
of  them  was  a  want  of  power.  They  would 
have  been  suitable  enough  if  he  had  been 
manoeuvring  at  the  head  of  a  really  formid- 
able force.  But  he  had  never  actually  com- 
manded noore  than  a  very  insignificant  por- 
tion of  the  constituencies ;  and  though  by 
abundance  of  noise  and  rapidity  of  Aiove- 
ment,  and  a  clever  use  of  the  close  balanoe 
of  parties,  he  had  given  them  the  appearanoe 
often  times  their  number,  it  was  impossible 
but  that  such  a  deception  should  be  unmask- 
ed at  last.  If,  indeed,  the  Church  were  to 
relax  from  the  exertions  she  has  taken  so 
tardily,  it  is  not  impossible  that;  the  fortune 
of  the  war  might  change  again.  A  Member 
of  Parliament  is  an  admirable  dynamo- 
meter. He  measures  with  exact  precisioQ 
the  amount  of  pressure  to  the  square  indi 
exerted  upon  him  by  the  opposing  parties  in 
bis  constituency.  At  one  time  &e  Chardi- 
man  slumbers  while  the  more  wakeful  Dis- 
senter presses  with  his  whole  force;  «id 
the  Member,  with  responsive  liberality,  pro- 
fesses that,  while  he  is  an  attached,  thou^ 
unworthy,  member  of  the  Established 
Church,  he  feels  that  the  moment  for  oon- 
cession  has  arrived.  At  another  time  the 
Qmrchman  is  half  awake,  and  ^e  pressors 
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18  tolerably  equal ;  and  accordingly  the 
Member  goes  to  the  Chester  races  on  the 
day  of  the  division,  or  is  afflicted  with  an 
opportune  influenza.  When  at  last,  with 
mudi  difficulty,  ^e  Churchman  is  fully  rous- 
ed, and  the  pressure  begins  to  correspond 
to  the  real  relative  power  of  the  two  parties, 
then  the  Member  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
with  r^ret,  and  with  every  desire  to  pro- 
mote religious  liberty,  that  the  limit  of  con- 
cession has  been  reached,  and  that  the  en- 
croachment of  Diss^iters  must  be  resisted* 
If  this  has  not  been  always  the  tone  of  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is 
simply  the  Churchmen  themselves  who  are 
to  blame.  As  long  as  they  maintain  the 
energetic  attitude  which  has  produced  so 
marked  an  effect  on  the  division  list,  so 
long  all  direct  attacks  against  Church  pro- 
perty will  fail.  They  will  merely  serve  to 
discredit  and  to  weaken  the  party  from 
whom  they  come. 

Mr.  Miall  and  the  other  able  men  who 
direct  the  movements  of  the  Liberation 
party  appear  not  to  be  insensible  to  the 
vast  difficulties  which  have  suddenly  sur- 
rounded their  once  prosperous  undertaking. 
The  direct  attack  must  be  postponed  inde- 
finitely till  Churchmen  shall  be  lulled  ofl*  into 
apathy  again ;  an  event  which  is  not  likely 
to  take  place  till  a  generation  has  grown 
up  that  is  ignorant  of  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Foster  and  Mr.  Samuel  Morley.  The  time 
is  come  for  a  new  system  of  tactics.  The 
enterprise  cannot  succeed  if  it  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  those  alone  who  object  to  estab- 
lished Churches  altc^etber.  The  attacking 
force  must  be  strengthened  by  allies  re- 
cruited from  some  other  quarter.  There 
are  malcontents  in  plenty  to  bo  found  who 
are  hostile  enough  to  the  Church,  but  whose 
hostility  does  not  extend  to  a  dislike  of 
Church  establishments  altogether.  Num- 
bers of  the  sects  who  have  multiplied  out- 
aide  the  pale  of  the  Established  Church  are 
divided  from  her  either  by  some  point  of 
incidental  or  secondary  importance.  It  is 
either  some  small  point  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, or  a  general  dislike  of  restraint  on 
the  part  of  their  original  founders ;  or  their 
aohism  was  caused  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  apathy  with  which  the  zeal  of  those 
founders  was  originally  encountered,  and 
bas  since  maintained  itself  by  the  strength 
of  its  own  momentum.  Thej  have  no 
niore  dislike  to  the  principle  of  an  Estab- 
l^ment  than  a  poor  man  dislikes  the 
principle  of  property.  The  only  wish 
^y  entertain  upon  the  subject  is  that  a 
portion  of  the  property  should  belong  to 
them.  To  a  certain  extent  these  sects  have 
Siven  their  aaaistance  in  the  agitati(»i  against 


the  church-rate  because  that  is  a  kind  of 
property  which,  by  the  unfortunate  arrange- 
ments of  the  existing  law,  seems  to  take 
the  form  of  a  personal  contribution  from 
themselves.  But  &rther  than  this  they  can- 
not be  induced  to  go.  They  will  not  join  in 
any  movement  so  revolutionary  as  one  that 
seeks  to  pour  into  the  coffers  of  the  State 
the  revenues  which  the  Established  Church 
now  draws  from  tithes  and  land.  Yet  their 
aid  must  be  had,  if  any  success  is  to  be 
achieved.  Accordingly  a  new  line  of  attack 
appears  to  have  been  sketched  out,  in  which 
they  may  be  induced  to  bear  a  part.  The 
purely  destructive  enterprise  is  put  aside  for 
the  present.  It  is  not  professedly  renounced, 
far  less  abandoned ;  but,  for  the  present,  till 
better  days  shall  dawn,  it  is  not  to  be  osten- 
tatiously avowed  or  vigorously  pushed. 
And  those  diampions  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  not  to  commit  themselves  to 
it  are  henceforth  to  use  language  of  studied 
moderation.  They  are  to  profess  an  inex- 
haustible tenderness  for  Church  property, 
and  a  religious  regard  for  the  sanctity  of 
tithes.  The  alarming  watchwords  of  the 
Liberation  Society  are  not  to  cross  their 
lips.  In  their  stead  they  are  to  be  furnished 
with  a  totally  different  pattern  of  cry,  pro- 
perly fitted  up  with  bran  -  new  sentiments 
and  facts.  In  pursuance  of  the  new  policy, 
it  would  even  seem  that  a  change  of  com- 
manders has  taken  place.  For  the  coming 
campaign  generals  have  been  appointed  who 
are  likely  to  command  the  confidence  of  the 
newly -joined  allies.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Dr.  Foster  will  give  no  more  evidence. 
Mr.  Miall  and '  the  noisy  political  agitators ' 
are  publicly  disclaimed  by  influential  Dis- 
senters.* Mr.  Miall  himself  even  tries  to 
escape  by  explanations  of  a  far-fetched 'cha- 
racter from  the  too  candid  phrases  of  his 
*•  Nonconformist  Sketch-book.^  In  the  cam- 
paign which  this  bicentenary  celebration  is  to 
commence,  it  is  evident,  from  the  speeches 
that  have  been  already  delivered,  uiat  the 
weap<His  employed  will  be  of  a  sympatl)etic 
and  sentimental  character.  Mr.  Bright, 
with  his  unmanageable  rockets,  which  only 
put  his  own  side  to  rout,  is  to  be  sent  igno- 
miniously  to  the  rear.  To  avoid  exasperat- 
ing debates,  operations  are  to  be  conducted 
in  the  House  of  Liords,  where  the  burly 
Cleon  of  the  Liberation  Society  will  be  un- 
able to  assist  the  Church  with  (me  of  his  in- 
valuable invectives.  In  his  place  the  Dis- 
senting cause  is  to  be  represented  by  the 
mild  oratory  of  Lord  Ebury,  whose  meek 
helplessness  under  the  fire  of  his  episcopal 
adversary's  wit  is  more  likely  to  excite  pity 


*  As  by  Mr.  Allen  on  the  platform  at  BrirtoL 
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than  defiance.  The  object  of  the  attack  is 
no  longer  to  be  the  union  of  Church  and 
State,  but  only  the  Act  of  Uniformity : 
'  Comprehension,'  not '  Confiscation,'  is  to  be 
the  cry. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  wisdom  and 
the  self-restraint  with  which  the  new  policy 
of  the  Liberationists  has  been  selected. 
They  have  renounced  all  idea  of  using  the 
approaching  festival  for  the  open  propaga- 
tion of  their  own  peculiar  views.  They  are 
willing  to  leave  their  own  pet  schemes  to  be 
worked  out  bv  the  indirect  though  certain 
operation  of  the  movement  into  which  they 
are  hurrying  their  guileless  allies.  For  a 
time  they  are  content  to  follow,  in  order 
that  they  may  one  day  lead.  They  are  satis- 
fied to  join  in  the  damour  for  concessions 
which  are  not  apparently  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  an  Established  Church,  knowing 
that  from  such  concessions  its  ruin  must  sure- 
ly and  swiftly  follow.  In  the  mean  time  the 
cry  of  '  Comprehension'  is  everything  that 
an  agitator  can  desire.  It  possesses  all  the 
qtialities  of  a  good,  useful,  serviceable  cry. 
it  does  not  strike  that  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  secular  proprietors  which  is  excited  by 
any  hint  of  spoliation.  It  can  be  carried 
out  without  open  violation  of  the  rights  of 
property.  And  to  many  ntien,  who  do  not 
look  beneath  the  surface,  it  has  a  very  cap- 
tivating sound.  Separation,  isolation,  ex- 
clusion, are  never  pleasant  words  to  a  Chris- 
tian ear.  There  are  no  earnest  men  of  any 
party  but  long  for  the  day  when  the  '  un- 
nappy  divisions,'  against  which  we  annually 
pray,  and  which  paralyze  so  much  of  the 
strength  of  Christianity,  shall  be  healed  up. 
There  is  no  diflference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
soreness  of  the  disease;  but  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  agree  upon  the  cause  from  which 
it  arises  and  the  remedy  that  is  to  cure  it. 
Those  who  inquire  of  history  for  a  reply, 
and  have  noted  how  these  divisions  date 
from  the  first  dawn  of  the  existence  of  our 
religion,  how  they  have  hardened  with  its 
growth  and  multiplied  with  its  extension, 
will  be  slow  to  believe  that  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament has  caused  them,  or  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  can  be  their  cure.  A  deeper 
origin  and  a  more  inveterate  character  must 
be  assigned  to  a  disease  which  has  clung  to 
Christianity  in  every  land  and  every  age 
where  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  speculations  and  the  passions  of  men. 
But  the  Liberation  Society  are  quite  right 
in  their  calculation  that  numbers  of  men 
will  take  a  more  superficial  and  a  more 
sanguine  view.  There  are  many  kindly  and 
gentle  natures  who  cannot  bear  to  believe 
that  such  a  malady  is  incurable,  and  prefer 
to  impute  the  existence  of  divisions  to  the 


formulas  of  doetrine  which  are  the  subjects 
of  controversy.  Dissent,  they  think,  would 
not  exist,  if  the  d(^mas  which  are  dissented 
from  were  swept  away;  nonconformity 
would  cease,  if  the  tests  which  ascertain  it 
were  abolished.  They  do  not  propose  to 
themselves,  much  less  to  their  brother 
Churchmen,  that  all  dogmas  shall  be  abol- 
ished, and  all  tests  relaxed,  so  as  to  include 
every  species  of  Dissenter  within  the  no- 
minal unity  of  the  reconstructed  Cbureb, 
Most  of  them,  probably,  would  admit,  if 
hard  pressed,  that  universal  conformity 
would  be  dearly  purchased  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  dogma  of  every  kind.  But  they 
are  willing  to  carry  out  upon  a  small  scale 
the  process  which  they  shrink  (rom  push- 
ing to  its  ultimate  extent.  They  will  not 
sell  all  their  dogma  to  buy  any  amount 
of  conformity,  but  they  will  sell  a  little 
dogma  to  buy  a  little  conformity.  Hiey 
only  wish  to  relax  the  test  just  a  littlci 
so  as  to  include  within  its  limits  some 
sectaries  who  are  lying  close  upon  the 
border.  But  when  they  have  accomplished 
that  relaxation,  they  have  no  wish  to  go 
further.  They  will  entertain  no  project  for 
includmg  the  sects  a  little  further  on,  who 
will  then  be  lying  close  upon  the  biH^OT. 
They  are  fully  resolved  to  defend  the  new 
test  just  as  vigorously  as  we  are  now  de- 
fending the  old.  Whether  they  will  be 
able  to  do  so,  or  whether  their  own  present 
efforts  may  not  hereafter  furnish  a  formid- 
able vantage-ground  to  the  Comprehen* 
sionists  of  a  future  day,  are  questions  with 
which  they  do  not  distress  themselves.  It 
is  sufficient  for  the  present  that  they  desire 
to  throw  open  the  emoluments  of  the  Church 
to  their  own  favourite  sects  of  Dissenters. 
And  accordingly,  with  Lord  Ebury  at  th^ 
head  and  Mr.  Miall  in  their  rear,  all  the 
Dissenters  and  a  number  of  quasi  Church- 
men are  arraying  themselves  against  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  which  is  the  main  ob- 
stacle to  the  particular  comprehension  which 
they  desire.  It  has  not  occurred  to  them  to 
inquire  what  is  the  motive  to  which  they 
owe  the  suspicions  assistance  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, or  why  the  Congregational  Union 
have  organized  a  *  Bicentenary'  to  bolster  up 
their  agitation.  That  astute  body  of  men 
do  not  usually  waste  their  powder  in  idle 
expressions  of  sympathy.  That  they  to 
whom  a  National  Church  is  odious  can  gain 
nothing  by  opening  its  portals  wider,  needs 
no  proof.  They  cannot  expect  any  direct 
advantage  from  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  It  must,  then,  be  an  indirect 
advantage  that  they  expect.  It  is  possible 
that  they  look  a  little  further  than  Lord 
Ebury  does.     Perhaps  they  do  not  believe 
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in  the  moderate  and  limited  Comprehension 
upon  which  he  confidently  counts.  They 
have  probably  examined  with  care  the  ex- 
tent of  the  changes  which,  willingly  or  un- 
willingly, Lord  Ebury,  if  victorious,  will 
adiieve,  and  the  ef&ct  which  those  changes 
will  have  upon  the  stability  of  the  National 
Church.  As  the  result  of  the  examinaticm 
has  been  a  determination  to  give  Lord 
Ebury  their  unqualified  support — in  fact  to 
do  his  agitation  for  him  —  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  follow  them  for  a  short  distance 
upon  that  ground. 

If  Lord    Ebury  had   lived   two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  had  been  more  successful  in 
converting  the  Bishops  of  that  day  than  he 
is  with  the  Bishops  of  this,  it  is  possible  that 
be  might  have  effected  the  comprehension  he 
desires  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of  harm 
to  the  Church.     There  is  no  doubt  that  polit 
ioal  considerations  weighed  quite  as  strongly 
as  those  connected  with  religion  in  presorib 
ing  the  tests  that  were  adopted  at  that  time< 
In  1662  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 
Church  endowments  from  being  used  to  feed 
an  insurrectionary  propaganda ;  and  in  1690 
it  was  necessary  to  save  her  from  the  hands 
of  a  clique  of    political  adventurers  who 
wished  to  make  her  an  instrument  for  secur- 
ing their  own  ascendency.     If  only  relig- 
ious considerations  had  been  in  question,  it 
is  probable  that  a  point  would  have  been 
stretched  to  include  some  of  the  more  mod- 
erate  Nonconformists.      Whether  such  a 
measure  would  have  been  for  evil  or  for 
good,  the  test  might  have  been  fixed  at  the 
point  which  Lord   Ebury  desires,  without 
much    danger  of  its   being    subsequently 
moved.      Religious  divisions  were    much 
more  sharply  marked  then,  and  the  theolo- 
gical area  covered   by  each  religious  sect 
was  much  more  easily  ascertained.    Dissent 
was  confined  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits.    The  disputants  were  not  so  numer- 
ous, ncfr  the  subjects  of  dispute  so  various. 
The  main  body  of  controversialists  did  not 
differ  either  concerning  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  or  concerning  the  au- 
thority of  those  Apostolic  preachers  to  whose 
^i^aohing  all  controversies  were  by  common 
consent  referable.     That  strange  distinction 
between   '  historical  Christianity '  and   non- 
^jstorical  Christianity  had  not  then  arisen. 
There  were  Deists,  but  they  did  not  pi*etend 
to  be  Christians ;  and  to  the  majority  of  them 
j'^igion  of  any  kind  was  strange.     If  changes 
bad  been  made,  therefore,  it  was  easy  to 
measure  the  extent  to  which  those  changes 
Were  to  go.    So  long  as  the  demands  of  the 
Calvinists  were  accorded,  there  would  have 
b^en  few  other  claimants  of  importance  1«& 
to  aatisfy.   We  are  now  living  in  very  differ- 


ent times.  Erratic  and  unquiet  intellects 
do  not  now  cimcern  themselves  with  the  use 
of  the  Cross  in  baptism,  or  the  ring  in 
marriage,  or  the  posture  of  com  mun  lean ta 
at  the  altar.  The  questions  over  which  the 
abler  minds  of  our  age  are  battling  take  a 
far  wider  range,  and  go  far  deeper  to  the 
foundations  of  our  faith.  The  differences  of 
opinion  among  those  who  call  themselves 
by  the  name  of  Christ  in  these  times  are 
not  those  that  could  be  satisfied  by  the  omis- 
sion of  a  rubric,  or  the  modification  of  an  oc- 
casional service.  We  have  but  just  emerged 
from  a  fierce  controversy ;  but  it  has  not 
been  upon  details  of  posture  or  of  expres- 
sion. We  have  had  ecclesiastical  trials 
upon  disputed  dogmas,  and  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures upon  heretics.  But  the  points  in  iwsue 
have  been  of  very  different  importance  from 
those  which  Laud  dealt  with  before  the  High 
Commission,  or  those  on  which  the  ejected 
of  1662  refused  to  oonibrm.  Lord  Ebury 
seems  to  have  hastily  assumed  that,  because 
the  Prayer-book  was  the  stumbling-block 
then,  it  must  also  be  the  stumbling-block 
now.  It  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
anachronism  of  his  proposals,  that  while  he 
is  asking  Parliament  to  relieve  the  clergy 
fi'om  the  intolerable  burden  of  assenting  to 
the  Prayer-book,  all  the  recent  doctrinrtl  tri- 
als have  mainly  arisen  out  of  alleged  c»ffence8 
against  the  Articles.  He  has  to  deal  with  a 
condition  of  the  intellectual  world  utterly 
different  from  that  which  prevailed  when 
schemes  of  comprehension  were  mooted  two 
centuries  ago.  Men  who  claim  the  title  of 
Christians;  and  who  have  every  right  to  it 
so  fiur  as  purity  of  intention  and  holiness  of 
life  can  confer  it,  are  scrutinizing,  with  no 
partial  or  tender  hand,  the  cardinal  doctrines 
of  our  Faith,  and  the  foundations  upon  which 
the  Faith  itself  reposes  ;  and  their  specula- 
tions are  encouraged  rather  than  restrained 
by  the  temper  of  the  generation  in  which 
they  live.  Extensive  disbelief  upon  points 
of  vital  moment,  at  best  a  vagueness  and 
suspension  of  conviction,  is  at  the  present 
time  the  prevailing  tone  of  mind  among  too 
many  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  the  most 
moral  of  our  educated  classes.  Intellectu- 
ally speaking,  we  live  in  one  of  those  periods 
of  anarchy  which  are  the  consequence  and 
the  sure  punishment  of  a  period  of  civil  war. 
Controversy  has  raged  among  us  till  the 
habit  of  submission  and  the  capacity  for  co- 
hesion have  disappeared.  Upon  the  good 
or  the  evil  of  this  state  of  things  it  is  not 
here  our  province  to  enlarge.  But  it  is  a 
fact  which,  in  discussing  a  legislative  inter- 
ference with  the  existing  tests  of  orthodoxy, 
it  is  impossible  to  ignore. 
But  Lord  Ebury,  ai^^ml^ij^i^ntenarians 
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who  back  him,  may  possibly  reply,  '  What 
is  all  this  to  us  ?  We  have  no  intention  of 
comprehending  these  freethinkers.  Too 
many  are  comprehended  already  for  our 
taste.  It  is  only  the  orthodox  Dissenters 
whom  we  desire  to  admit'  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  Lord  Ebury's  latest  proposition 
affects  a  very  limited  body  of  men.  It  does 
not  propose  to  abolish  the  Prayer-book,  or 
to  relieve  the  Clergy  from  the  obligation  of 
using  it.  That  proposition  was  never  sub- 
mitted to  discussion.  He  only  proposes  to 
release  them  from  the  necessity  of  declaring 
their  assent  to  it.  Consequently  he  will  only 
relieve  that  very  remarkable  class  whose 
consciences  forbid  them  to  profess  their  as- 
sent to  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Prayer- 
book,  but  whose  consciences  do  not  forbid 
them  to  proclaim  those  doctrines  as  facts  in 
an  address  to  Almighty  God.  For  the  credit 
of  human  nature,  we  are  willing  to  believe 
that  the  number  whom  his  proposal  would 
admit  into  the  Church  is  very  small  indeed : 
but  the  question  is  not  who  will  be  admitted 
by  his  proposals ;  but  whom  will  he  be  able 
to  exclude,  when  once  the  question  of  re- 
adjusting the  Church-tests  is  opened.  What 
ground  has  he  for  the  idea  that  those  who  are 
aggrieved  by  the  Articles  will  be  silent,  when 
those  who  are  aggrieved  by  the  Prayer- book 
are  being  relieved  1  Or  how  will  the  Par- 
liament that  has  yielded  to  one  class  protect 
itself,  with  any  pretence  of  fairness,  from 
the  importunities  of  the  other  %  There  is  a 
motley  throng  of  religionists  crowding  out- 
side the  door  of  the  Church,  anxious  to  force 
their  way  in,  in  order  to  divide  the  treasure 
which  is  stored  inside.  As  long  as  the  door 
is  kept  shut,  they  cannot  reach  even  the 
smallest  objects  of  plunder.  They  have 
made  the  effort  recently,  with  at  6rst  some 
prospect  of  success,  and  have  been  in  the  end 
bitterly  disappointed.  But  Lord  Ebury  has 
two  or  three  friends  among  the  throng  out- 
side whom  he  is  very  anxious  to  let  in ;  and, 
therefore,  he  begs  to  be  allowed  to  open  the 
door  just  a  very  little.  But  he  is  extremely 
eager  to  convince  the  stern  guardians  of  the 
door  that  it  is  only  to  be  opened  just  ajar, 
and  that  the  very  moment  his  friends  have 
slipped  in,  it  shall  be  securely  closed  again. 
The  only  question  is  whether  the  Socinians, 
and  other  stalwart  sectaries  behind,  who  do 
not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  Lord  Ebury's 
friendship,  will  allow  him  to  smuggle  in  his 
own  friends,  and  then  patiently  stand  per- 
fectly still  while  he  slams  the  door  back  in 
their  faces.  Lord  Ebury,  whose  simplicity 
is  as  confiding  as  his  charity  is  amiable,  be* 
lieves  that  they  will.  We,  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  take  a  gloomier  view  of  man- 


kind, have,  on  the  contrary,  an  uneasy 
picion  that  they  will  not 

As  his  Bicentenarian  friends  have  appa- 
rently persuaded  Lord  Ebury  that  this  enter- 
prise is  practicable,  let  us  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  conditions  it  requires.  Before 
he  can  persuade  Parliament  to  accept  the 
scheme  of  comprehension,  which  is  to  di- 
vide the  Dissenters  into  two  bodies,  of 
whom  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other 
lefl,  he  must  either  point  out  to  it  some 
sharp  natural  line  of  division  between  the 
two,  upon  which  they  can  take  their  stand 
in  order  to  resbt  further  change ;  or  else  he 
must  persuade  them  that  those  whom  he 
finally  excludes  are  too  feeble  to  be  trouble- 
some, and  too  meek  to  avul  themselves  of 
the  precedent  which  he  is  creating  for  them. 
The  last  alternative  may  clearly  be  put 
aside  at  once.  The  freethinkers  whom  he 
would  exclude  are  strong  in  abflity,  in  the 
influence  they  have  gained  with  a  certain 
section  of  the  educated  classes,  and  in  the  fiict 
that,  as  a  school,  they  are  young  and  have 
the  promise  of  the  future  before  them.  The 
Unitarians,  with  whom  on  such  a  question 
they  would  act,  also  possess  a  strength  aris- 
ing from  social  position  and  ability  out  of 
all  proportions  to  their  numbers.  They 
would  never  moot  such  a  question  of  them- 
selves :  without  assistance  they  would  be 
powerless  to  force  the  defences  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Church  as  she  exists  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  for  them  to  disturb. 
The  present  tests — from  the  power  of  tra- 
dition, from  the  force  of  habit,  from  the  tes- 
timony of  two  centuries'  experience  to  thdr 
wise  adaptation  to  the  people  for  whom 
they  were  framed,  from  the  associatioD 
and  veneration  that  have  grown  up  around 
them,  and  from  the  great  men  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  her  defence — have  a 
strength  which,  they  well  know,  would  be 
wanting  to  any  new  test  So  long  as  the 
existing  formularies  standing  by  the  right  of 
a  long  prescription  are  left  untouched,  they 
may  be  content  to  acquiesce.  They  may 
not  care  to  light  up  an  agitation  which  will 
only  clear  the  ground  for  the  Protestant 
Dissenters.  But  if  the  question  is  fairly 
opened  for  discussion,  it  is  impos^ble  to 
believe  that  they  would  be  silent.  They 
would  be  more  or  less  than  men,  if^  wheoi 
the  gate  b  open,  and  the  others  are  pressing 
in  for  a  general  scramble,  they  should  refuse 
to  follow  and  enjoy  their  share. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  when,  once 
alteration  has  begun.  Lord  Ebury  will  not 
be  suffered  in  peace  to  fix  it  precisely  at 
that  special  point  which  he,  in  his  wisdom, 
has  selected  as  the  limit  of  vital  Christian* 
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ity.     If  only  for  their  honour's  sake,  the 
sects  whom  he  excludes  will  not  be  satisfied 
to  allow  the  disgrace  of  not  being  Christians 
to  be  branded  upon  them  formally  by  a 
new  decision  of  Parliament     He  may  be 
quite  sure  that,  if  he  succeeds  in  paring 
down  the  Prayer-book,  the  Articles  will  not 
be  \eSt   alone.      As  soon  as  the  Baptist, 
under  his  protection,  has  begun  filing  down 
the  Baptismal  services,  and  the  Presbyte- 
rian is  working  at  the  Ordinal,  and  all  Non* 
eomformists  combined  are  engaged  in  tak- 
ing the  edge  off  the  Communion   service, 
others  equally  bent  upon  destruction  will 
rush  upon  the  Formularies  which  thev  hold 
in  special  hovor.     The  Unitarian  will  aim 
a  blow  at  the  Article  which  affirms  the 
Trinity,  and  the  Article  which  affirms  the 
Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds  :  the  Univer- 
salist  will  attack  the  Article  which  limits 
salvation  to  the  followers  of  Christ :   the 
Germanizer  will  fall  upon  the  Article  which 
recognises  the  authoritv  of  Scripture.    Ttie 
question  then  arises.  How  will  JLord  Ebury 
and  the  party  of  comprehension  deal  with 
these  unwelcome  allies  ?    Will  they  be  able 
to  suggest  to  Parliament  any  principle  upon 
which  one  set  of  Dissenters  can  be  compre- 
hended, and  the  other  set  of  Dissenters  can 
be  proscribed?    All  schemes  for  altering 
the  Formularies  are  violent  acts  of  power, 
which  must  have  some  solid  intelligible 
principle  to  rest  on.    The  only  principle 
applicable  to  the  present  day  is  the  theory 
that  the  national  Church  should  be  coexten- 
sive with  the  national  belief.    If  comprehen- 
sion  is  once  begun,  no  distinction  can  be  set 
up,  no  boundary  can  be  traced,  by  which 
any  section  of  religionists  can  justly  be 
marked  off  from  the  rest,  and  denied  the 
benefits    to    which    others    are    admitted. 
Even  if  such  a  line  of  demarcation  were 
just  in  principle,  it  could  not  be  drawn  in 
practice.     We  have  not  a  few  sharply  defin- 
ed sects  to  deal  with.    The  area  of  thought 
whidi  we  are  asked  to  divide  by  a  new  test 
into  orthodox  and  heterodox  is  a  vast  con- 
troversiaV  zone,  stretching  from  the  very 
verge  of  Romanism  on  one  side  to  the  very 
verge  of  Atheism  on  the  other,  and  covered 
hy    innumerable    gradations    of    opinion 
^ing  into  each  other  by  indistinguishable 
shades.    If  Parliament  were  a  council  of 
Japanese  sages,  untouched  by  the  contro- 
versial passions  of  the  West,  it  could  not 
lay  its  finger  upon  the  point  where  Christ- 
ianity ends,  and  Infidelity  begins.     But  con- 
fasting  as  it  does  of  a  body  of  men  intensely 
interested  in  the  issues  on  which  these  ques- 
tions turn,  and  deeply  tinged  with  the  inev- 
itable partisanship  of  a  controversial  strug- 


gle, nothing  short  of  a  revolution  could 
force  it  into  agreeing  upon  a  new  test. 

Even  if  a  new  test  were  possible,  it  would 
not  be  Comprehension.  It  might  transfer 
the  Church  property  into  new  hands,  as  was 
done  by  the  Puritan  measures  of  1643 ;  but 
it  would  not  bring  with  it  comprehension  in 
any  sense,  because  it  would  expel  as  many 
Churchmen  of  the  old  pattern  as  it  would 
manu&cture  of  the  new.  Lord  Ebury  is 
obstinately  blind  to  the  fiict  that,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  great  number  of  persons,  the 
comprehension  of  error  implies  the  aban- 
donment of  truth.  There  are  theologians 
—  though  Lord  Ebury  may  not  credit 
the  fact  —  who  think  that  some  positive 
statement  is  indispensable  in  a  profession 
of  belief,  and  who  would  distinctly  decline 
to  belong  to  a  confession  that  confessed 
nothing.  We  are  not  advancing  a  doctrine 
— we  are  simply  speaking  to  a  fact,  of  which 
Lord  Ebury  may  convince  himself  by  pro- 
curing an  invitation  to  any  Ruridecanal 
meeting  in  the  country.  He  will  find  that 
there  are  men  in  considerable  numbers  who 
would  deem  it  a  betrayal  of  Christian  truth 
to  be  joined  to  a  communion  in  which  the 
Truth  is  treated  as  an  open  question.  If  he 
needs  proof,  he  will  find  it  in  the  indigna- 
tion which  has  been  excited  among  the  cler- 
gy by  the  Burials  Bills,  and  which  has  forced 
Sir  Morton  Pet6  ignominiously  to  withdraw 
it.  The  Bill  was  a  proposal  that,  under  cer- 
tain limitations,  the  churchvard  should  be 
opened,  not  only,  as  heretofore,  to  the  min- 
istrations of  the  Church,  but  also  to  those 
of  every  sect  of  Dissenters.  From  the 
churchyard  to  the  church  is  of  course  but  a 
step ;  and  no  principle  could  be  devised  that 
should  admit  Dissenters  to  the  one  and  yet 
exclude  them  from  the  other.  The  Bill  did 
not  open  our  churches  to  the  common  use 
of  all  Dissenters  in  terms;  but  it  did  so  in 
principle.  It  would  have  been  impossible, 
after  the  Bill  had  once  passed,  to  resist  fur- 
ther change.  It  was,  in  fitct,  a  proposal  of 
Comprehension  on  a  grand  scale.  In  this 
light  the  clergy  read  it ;  and  the  result 
shows  how  any  proposals  of  Comprehension 
would  be  welcomed  by  them.  It  would  in 
no  way  have  interfered  with  their  ministra- 
tions. It  would  have  bound  them  to  no 
new  statement  of  belief,  and  to  no  new  eo> 
desiastical  obligation.  It  would  only  have 
admitted  practically  that  other  doctrines 
conflicting  with  theirs  might  possibly  be 
as  true  as  theirs.  To  the  keen  compre- 
hensionist  this  *only*  may  seem  a  small 
matter.  But  it  has  not  seemed  so  to  them. 
The  feeling  which  was  produced  among  the 
clergy  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
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land  the  moment  that  this  fair-spoken  Bill 
issued  from  the  Select  Committee  exceeded, 
both  m  rapidity  and  intensity,  anything  that 
this  generation  has  yet  witnessed.  Their 
alarm  upon  the  subject  of  church-rates  has 
been  a  mere  lethargy  compared  to  the  in- 
dignation evoked  by  this  foretaste  of  Com- 
prehension. It  is  a  long  day  since  the  Lib- 
eral members  connected  with  counties  or 
rural  boroughs  have  passed  such  an  evil 
time  of  it.  The  petitions  that  have  been 
sent  up,  in  an  astonishingly  brief  space  of 
time  from  all  parts  of  England,  will  form  a 
profitable  subject  of  meditation  for  those 
who  think  tbat  a  relaxation  of  tests  would 
meet  with  that  ready  acquiescence  which  is 
indispensable  for  its  success  as  a  measure  of 
Comprehension.  It  is  of  course  open  to 
Lord  Ebury  and  the  Liberals  of  every  de- 
gree to  vituperate  this  condition  of  mind  to 
their  heart's  content;  but  when  they  have  ful- 
ly relieved  their  feelings  upon  this  subject, 
the  fact  that  it  exists  will  still  confront  them. 
If  their  object  be,  as  they  profess,  not  to 
transfer  the  endowments  of  the  Church  of 
England  from  one  set  of  owners  to  another, 
but  simply  to  enlai^  her  borders,  so  as  to 
include  a  larger  body  of  believers,  this  state 
of  feeling,  which  Uiey.  appear  wholly  to 
Ignore,  must  necessarily  frustrate  their  en- 
deavours. Their  measures  of  comprehen- 
sion are  necessarily  measures  of  exclusion 
alao.  As  fast  as  their  relaxation  of  the  for- 
mularies attracts  new  members  of  the 
Church  on  one  side,  the  denial  of  the  faith 
which  that  relaxation  is  supposed  to  involve 
will  drive  the  old  members  out  of  it  at  the 
other  side.  Their  task  is  the  task  of  the 
Danaides.  The  stream  which  will  flow  out 
under  their  hands  at  one  end  will  fully 
equal  the  stream  they  are  labouring  to 
pour  in  at  the  other. 

We  may  safely  assume,  therefore,  that 
the  construction  of  a  new  test  is  an  Impossi- 
bility. A  Formula  Coneordice  is  always  a 
perplexing  instrument  to  construct.  Even 
when  it  i<  only  meant  to  cover  a  narrow 
and  well-defined  area,  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing theolo$;icaI  language  which  shall  elimi- 
nate that  which  is  deadly  heresy  in  the  eyes 
of  one  party,  and  yet  spare  that  which  is 
-vital  truth  in  the  eyes  of  the  other,  is  well 
nigh  insuperable.  But  in  the  case  of  sects 
.which  d  ff.r  both  from  her  and  from  each 
other  so  widely  as  those  with  whom  the 
Church  of  England  is  now  contending,  the 
task  is  an  impossibility  in  terms.  A  new 
test  that  should  include  only  a  fraction 
of  the  sects  would  be  resisted  by  those 
whom  it  would  exclude;  and  one  that 
should  include  a  considerable  proportion  of 
them  would  be  impossible,  for  the  simple 


reason  that  the  presence  of  each  other  would 
be  mutually  intolerable  to  all.  It  is  po9sl> 
ble  to  abide  by  the  present  test,  whidi 
recent  experience  has  taught  us  go  at  least 
as  far  in  the  way  of  comprehension  as  it  is 
possible  to  go ;  but  no  change  can  be  made 
in  them  which  shall  stop  short  of  their 
entire  abolition. 

It  is  to  this,  if  the  Comprehensionists  suc- 
ceed, that  we  must  inevitably  come.    There 
are  those  who  profess  to  see  in  such  a  result 
a  triumph  for  pure  religion.    They  imagine 
that  the  necessity  of  agreeing  upon  some 
common  belief  is  the  chief  hindrance  to  the 
growth  of  true  Christianity,  and  that  men 
would  struggle  more  heartiljft  to  propagate 
the  Gospel   if  every  one  entertained   and 
professed  a  different  conception  of  what  it 
meant.     We  ar^e  not  inclined  to  assent  to 
the  proposition  that  faith  thrives  best  where 
preaching  is  most  conflicting.     We    should 
rather   point  to  the  case  of  America  and 
Geneva,  where  the  experiment  has  been  ex- 
tensively tried,  as  teaching  a  very  different 
lesson.     Faith  has  ever  grown  more  nega- 
tive, and  love  has  ever  grown  more  cold,  in 
proportion    as    divisions    have  multiplied. 
But  this  question  is  beside  our  immediate 
purpose.     We  are  at  present  concerned  to 
inquire,  how  the  position  of  the  Church  as  an 
Establishment   would   be  affected    by  the 
abolition  of  tests,  or  by  a  relaxation  of  them 
which  will  be  tantamount  to  abolition,  and 
inevitably  lead  to  it.    Its  first  effect  must  be 
to  eliminate  all  spiritual  religion  from  the 
body  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  pro- 
cess.    No  body  of  religious  men  ever  were 
or  ever  will  be  maintained  in  the  condition 
which  the  Established  Church  would  present 
after  such  a  change.    To  act  as  part  of  an 
elaborate  religious  oiganization,  without  the 
slightest  guarantee  that  those  who  lead  yon, 
or  those  who  are  working  at  your  side,  have 
one  single  aim,  wish,  or  belief  in  common 
with  you,  would  be  a  condition  of  sustained 
hypocrisy  in  which  no  really  pious  or  earn- 
est spirit  could  exist.     The  first   efiect  of 
such  a  change  would  be  to  drive  off  all  the 
nobler  spirits  in  the  Church  to  join  some  re- 
ligious organization  in  which  they  could  at 
least  be  certain  that  they  would  not  be  coun- 
tenancing by  their  co-operation  the  propaga- 
tion of  tbat  which  they  count  as   deadly 
heresy.     That  a  large  secession  would   im- 
mediately follow  upon  any  latitudinarian  re- 
laxation of  tests,  no  one  who  knows  any  tiling 
of  the  clergy  could  entertain  a  doubt.     But 
what  will  happen  to  the  caput  mortuum  they 
will  leave  behind  1     What  will  become  of 
the  medley  of  religionists  who  will  remain  in 
unfastidious  complacency  to  enjoy  the  good 
things  which  their  more  scrupulous  brethren 
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kftve  abandoned  1  Will  the  people  throng  af- 
fectionately to  the  fabrics  which  hare  become 
a  common  house  of  call  to  twenty  different 
sects  1 — or  pay  much  reverence  to  the  pul- 
pits from  which  twenty  different  Gospels  are 
preached  1  And  what  will  be  the  political 
strength  of  a  body  of  men  whom  no  com- 
mon aims,  no  common  faith,  no  common  as- 
sociations bind  t6gether?  What  support 
will  the  laity  accord  to  an  organization 
which  exists,  not  for  the  purpose  of  preach- 
ing a  definite  faith,  but  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  revenues  ? 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Mr.  Miall's 
policy  is  far-sighted  and  wise.  Such  an  agi- 
tation as  that  which  this  Bicentenary  inaugu- 
rates, and  Lord  £bury  consents  to  head,  will 
do  his  work  so  thoroughly  that  even  Dr. 
Foster  and  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  will  not  be 
able  to  spoil  it.  When  once  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  is  gone,  his  enemy,  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  will  be  an  easy  prey.  He 
will  have  little  need  to  organize  an  agitation 
when  the  brotherhood  which  makes  her  now 
80  strqpg  shall  have  become  a  rope  of  sand. 
No  virulent  denunciations  will  be  required 
to  persuade  the  nation  into  contempt  of  a 
State  machine,  constructed,  not  to  proclaim 
to  men  the  one  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  but  only  to  fulfil  a  function  of  police 
by  inculcating,  upon  the  basis  of  a  score  of 
conflicting  Gospels,  the  virtues  which  poli- 
ticians value.  No  Liberation  Society  will 
be  needed  to  free  us  from  such  a  curse  as 
that.     When  matters   have  come   to   that 

Sass,  we  shall  ourselves  gladly  join  with 
fr.  Miall  in  demanding  the  abolition  of  a 
contrivance  so  admirably  adapted  for 
quenching  all  faith,  and  chilling  all  religion 
out  of  the  souls  of  men. 

It  is  indispensable  for  their  security  that 
Churchmen  should  learn  to  recognise  the 
change  that  has  come  over  the  battle  they 
Hiust  fight.  During  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  the  struggle  has  been  a  simple  one. 
The  existence  or  the  privileges  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  were  the  subject  matter  of 
oontest,  and  her  friends  and  her  enemies 
were  the  combatants  on  each  side.  In  each 
hattle  that  she  lost,  she  was  compelled  to 
renounce  some  advantage  that  she  had  pos- 
sessed before ;  and  nothing  less  than  her  ex- 
istence was  the  stake  of  the  war  in  which 
she  was  engaged.  She  was  fighting  for  dear 
life  with  inexorable  foes.  With  them  it 
was  a  war  to  the  knife;  they  denounced  her 
as*  a  great  aristocratic  imposture  —  a  dis- 
gusting pretence — a  falsehood  cloaked  in 
truth  —  a  life-destroying  upas.'*  They 
painted  her  as  *  destroying  more  souls  than 

*  *  Nonconformist's  Sketch  Book,' pp.  16,  84. 


she  saved.'  *  They  asked  whether  men  had 
'ever  pondered  on  the  practical  meaning  of 
that  word  —  a  State  Church  1  Have  they 
never  looked  into  the  dark,  polluted,  inner  ' 
chamber  of  which  it  is  the  doorl  Have 
they  never  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  loath- 
some things  that  live  and  crawl  and  gender 
there  1'  f  And  their  policy  was  as  unspar- 
ing as  their  language.  They  aimed  avow- 
edly at  simple  extermination.  They  sum- 
moned—  they  still  summon — round  their 
standard  secular  auxiliaries,  tempting  them 
by  the  rich  spoil  the  Church  of  England  of- 
fers ;  but  it  is  not  that  they  may  share  the 
plunder.  Their  principles  forbid  them  to 
desire  any  of  it  for  their  own  body.  They 
do  not  seek  to  grow  fat  upon  her  ruin,  but 
only  to  bring  her  down  to  a  level  with  them- 
selves.    They  offer  her  property  to  the  State 

—  to  the  Educationists  —  to  the  Landlords 

—  to  any  one,  in  fact,  who  will  aid  them  to 
wrench  it  out  of  their  great  rival's  hand. 
Very  different  is  the  policy  of  the  new  an- 
tagonists with  whom  she  is  confronted  now. 
The  other  section  of  Nonconformists,  who 
now  appear  to  be  opening  their  trenches 
against  her  position,  are  no  ways  disposed 
to  so  thriftless  and  prodigal  a  policy.  They 
do  not  wish  to  give  up  to  indiscriminate 
pillage  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  hon- 
ey. They  are  too  anxious  to  partake  of  the 
vintage  to  desire  to  open  the  vineyard  to 
the  trampling  hoof  of  the  secular  wild 
boar.  They  are  well  content  that  a  certain 
amount  of*property  should  be  set  apart  to 
secure  the  due  performance  of  God's  wor- 
ship. They  are  very  willing  to  acquiesce  in 
the  existing  state  of  things  with  a  very 
blight  modification.  They  have  no  ci>nscien- 
tious  objections  to  an  Establishment.  The 
only  change  they  would  suggest  is,  that  they 
should  be  the  Establishment  themselves. 
Their  object  is  not  to  destroy,  but  sin) ply  to 
transfer.  Consequently,  though  they  are 
obliged  to  act  with  him,  they  look  on  Mr. 
Miall  simply  as  a  marplot.  His  violent 
opinions  may  wreck  the  cause  of  Establish- 
ments altogether  before  the  gratifying 
change  they  contemplate  can  be  effected. 
They  are  compelled  to  accept  his  aid,  be- 
cause they  wish  to  frighten  the  Church  into 
concession ;  but  they  would  deplore  his  suc- 
cess as  heartily  as  any.  Their  speeches  are 
full  of  professions  of  good-will  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church;  and  if  they  taunt  her  occa- 
sionally, it  is  not  because  she  is  an  Estab- 
lished Church,  but  only  because  she  is 
*  bigoted  and  exclusive.'    In  fact,  they  ore 

♦  *  British  Churches  in  relation  t  >  the  British 
People,'  p.  250. 
t  *  Nonconformist's  Sketch  ^ook,'  p.16,  y  jlc 
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decidedly  tender  to  her;  though  it  resem* 
blea  more  closely  a  lover's  tenderness 
towards  a  wealthy  heiress,  or  an  epicure's 
tenderness  towards  his  dinner,  than  any 
other  form  of  that  emotion.  Whatever  its 
genuine  meaning,  it  is  much  pleasanter  to 
deal  with  than  the  fulminations  of  Mr. 
Miall,  if  only  for  its  superior  politeness  and 
good  taste.  But  their  antagonism,  whether 
they  mean  it  or  not,  is  not  the  less  real,  and 
not  the  less  deadly.  On  the  contary,  they 
are  in  truth  far  the  most  dangerous  assail- 
ants of  the  two.  One  attcusks  only  the 
temporal  accidents,  the  other  the  spiritual 
essence  of  her  character.  Mr.  Miall,  if  he 
were  successful,  would  destroy  our  religious 
community  as  an  Establishment:  Lord 
Ebury  would,  though  he  means  it  not,  in- 
evitably destroy  it  as  a  Church.    Mr.  Miall 


would  take  from  the  Church  of  England  tha 
sinews  of  the  spiritual  war.  Lord  £bury 
would  stifle  within  her  the  very  life  on 
which  her  powers  depend.  If  she  were 
stripped  of  all  wealth,  she  still  would 
preach  the  Gospel  that  has  been  committed 
to  her,  though  within  narrower  limits  and 
with  feebler  powers.  But  when  she  has 
been  deprived  of  that  definite  faith,  by  And 
for  which  she  lives,  there  will  be  disseminat- 
ed in  her  name  merely  a  mass  of  conflicting 
dogmas,  breathing  into  the  soul  the  ineradi- 
cable doubt  whether  Truth  exists  at  all. 
This  is  the  new  peril  which  this  new  agita- 
tion against  the  Act  of  Uniformity  opens  to 
our  view;  and  all  that  we  have  hitherto 
struggled  to  avert  dwindles  into  insignifi- 
cance by  its  side. 
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Par  Victor  Hogo. 


*  Le  livre  one  le  lectenr  a  sous  les  yenx  en  ce 
moment,  c  est,  d'un  bout  k  Taotre,  dans  son 
ensemble  et  dang  ses  details,  quelles  que 
Boient  les  intermittences,  les  exceptions  ou  les 
d^faillances,  la  marche  du  mal  an  bien,  de 
rinjuste  an  juste,  du  faux  an  vrai,  de  la  nuit 
aa  jour,  de  Tapp^tit  k  la  conscience,  de  la 
pourrituro  k  la  vie,  de  la  bestialit6  au  devoir, 
de  I'enfer  au  ciel,  du  n6ant  k  Dieu.  Point 
de  depart:  la  matiere; — point  d'arriv6e: 
I'ftme.  L'bydre  au  commencement,  Tange  k 
la  fin'.*  Such  are  the  words  in  which  M. 
Victor  Hugo  incidentally  sets  forth  the  pith 
and  gist  of  the  ten  volumes  before  us.  Strange 
words,  indeed,  to  come  from  the  pen  of  a 
French  novelist  under  the  Second  Empire; 
and  all  the  more  strange  because,  we  are 
thankful  to  say,  they  convey  no  vain  boast 
They  are  in  the  main  true.  It  was  observed 
by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  that  to 
make  the  morals  of  her  contemporaries  square 
with  the  enactments  of  the  Divine  law,  the 
printers  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
ought  in  future  to  omit  all  the  nots  in  the 
Decalogue.  In  like  manner  it  might  be  said, 
that  if  at  each  clause  of  the  passage  quoted 
above  you  were  to  insert  a  not — or,  in  other 
words,  if  you  were  to  read  the  passage  back- 
wards— you  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
overstate  the  *  marche'  which  French  fiction 
has  taken  during  the  last  ten  years.  Proud 
as  the  Third  Isapoleon  may  be  of  the  mas- 
terly manner  in  wnich  his  Parisian  edility  (as 
the  French  newspapers  term  it)  have  ruled 
out  the  capital  in  streets  as  straight  (and  we 
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might  add,  as  stiff  and  unpictnresque)  as  the 
lines  in  a  schoolboy's  copybook;  bright  as  may 
be  the  lustre  which  he  believes  himself  to 
have  thrown  over  France  by  the  less  peaceful 
triumphs  of  Magenta  and  Solferino  with  which 
he  has  saddled  the  gratitude  of  Italy ;  it  will 
be  a  grave  omission  on  the  part  of  his  histo- 
rian if  he  omit  to  notice  that  while  he  embel- 
lished the  streets  of  Paris  with  marble  and 
mortar,  his  era  enervated  the  minds  of  its 
inhabitants  with  a  literature  as  filthy,  as  frivo- 
lous, and  as  false  as  ever  sapped  the  morals 
of  a  nation  or  made  the  fortune  of  a  publisher. 
Such  works  as  *  Madame  Bovary,'  as  *  Fanny,' 
'  Daniel'  et  Confpagnie,  reaching  as  they  have 
done,  some  of  them,  a  bon4  nde  twentieth 
edition,  and  dragging  in  their  trail  the  details 
of  a  medical  treatise  on  the  nervous  diseases 
of  women,  poisoned  by  the  nastiness  of  a  pru- 
rient mind  and  set  out  with  all  the  artifice  of 
^  showy  pen,  are  not  so  much  outrages  on 
decency  as  signs  of  the  times  amid  which  they 
crawled  out  of  the  dunghill — their  authors' 
brains — to  bask  themselves  in  the  sunny 
iialage  of  the  Rue  Vivienne  or  of  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix,  of  a  Levy  or  an  Amyot  Shut  out 
from  all  the  inestimable  benefits  which  poli- 
tical life  confers,  tsaugbt  to  believe  meanwhile 
that  in  order  to  have  the  full  use  of  liberty 
they  must  learn  not  to  abuse  it — which  sounds 
like  telling  a  man  that  to  get  the  use  of  his 
limbs  he  must  never  stir  but  in  a  Bath  chair 
— Frenchmen  have  allowed  themselves  to 
seek  elsewhere  for  some  substitute  for  that 
healthy  excitement  and  play  of  mind  which 
they  can  no  longer  find  in  the  field  of  politics : 
we  might  add,  which  they  no  longer  seek. 
Drowned  in  the  beastly  sinks  of  sensuality, 
zealous  for  nothing  unless  it  be  c6t6  d  la 
Bourse^  the  mind  of  France  is  only  rescued 
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from  that  most  fatal  disease,  political  apathy, 
by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  those  faithful  few, 
the  6ct6ou')(oi  in  the  race  after  everything 
which  constitutes  the  higher  life  of  man,  who, 
from  the  Aventine  of  a  dignified  Secession, 
protest  against  the  reign  of  a  coarse  materi- 
alism, and  sustain,  in  all  their  force  and  beauty, 
the  traditions  of  one  of  the  noblest  bodies  of 
literature  that  ever  wedded  lofty  thoughts  to 
words  that  burn.* 

Considered,  then,  with  reference  to  the 
works  of  fiction  which  have  caused  the  great- 
est *fureur'  in  France  during  the  last  ten 
years,  this  new  novel  of  Victor  Dugo's,  con- 
ceived as  it  is  in  the  spirit  which  its  author 
justly  vindicates  for  it  in  the  words  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  a 
most  welcome  and  noteworthy  exception. 
Occasional  grossness  of  expression  indeed  too 
frequently  escapes  him,  but  there  is  nothing 
that  bewrays  impurity  of  thought.  The 
genius  of  the  poet  and  the  mind  of  the  man 
have  both  of  them  been  of  too  high  an  order 
to  stoop  to  such  lewdness,  consciously  and  lov- 
ingly caressed,  as  seems  to  allure  the  readers 
and  to  absorb  the  minds  of  a  Flaubert  and  a 
Feydeau.  To  what  purpose,  indeed,  is  Poesy 
a  *  winged  thing,'  as  Plato  calls  it,  if  it  do  not 
raise  itself  above  the  dirt  and  dust  of  the 
earth  earthy,  and  become  a  'sursum  corda' 
to  the  world  ? 

Hitherto  we  have  allowed  M.  Victor  Hugo 
to  give  his  own  version  of  the  general  ten- 
dencies of  *Le8  Miskrables,'  and  this  with 
the  view  of  pointing  out  in  limine  the  excep- 

♦  From  the  strict  urea  in  whicn  we  have  here  in- 
dulged on  the  light  literature  of  France,  it  would 
be  an  unpardonable  omission  not  to  except  the 
charming  little  works  of  M.  J.  T.  de  St.  Germain — 
a  pseudonym  of  a  very  transparent  character  to 
any  one  who  has  ever  had  before  his  eyes  the  books 
on  which  it  figures.  A  writer  in  the  'i^aturday 
Review'  (Sept.  20,  1862),  in  speaking  of  the  difiv 
culty  which  French  writers  seem  to  experience  '  in 
writing  with  success  on  the  bide  of  virtue/  and  of 
the  futility  of  that  species  of  warning  which  is 
based  on  the  example  of  anomalous  and  monstrous 
folly,  rightly  adds,  that '  the  best  device  of  the  in- 
structive novelist  is  to  sketch  an  ideal,  to  kindle  or 
foster  the  better  feelings  of  readers  by  inspiring 
notions  of  something  purer,  no^er,  and  better  than 
themselves.*  Such  is  the  object  which  M.  J.  T.  de  St 
Germain  has  proposed  to  himself  in  the  *  L^gende 
pour  ane  Epingle,'  in '  Mignon,'  in  'Lady  Clare,'  and 
in  '  Poiir  Farvenir,'  Ae.  I^ot  that  the  morality  is 
offensively  obtruded;  it  arises  naturally  out  of  the 
incidente  related-^it  is  put  forth,  not  put  on.  To 
those  who  have  experienced  the  difficulty  of  meet- 
ing with  books  among  the  eurrent  works  of  French 
Action  which  may  safely  be  left  aboiU,  and  are  as 
adapted  vtrginibus  puerisque  as  ibr  the  riper  taste 
of  a^  more  advanced  age,  it  may  be  usenil  to  be 
furnished  with  the  titles  of  the  above  works, 
which  in  France  at  least  hare  met  with  -  a  success, 
leas  noisy  indeed,  butscaraely  lese  substantial,  than 
that  of  their  impure  rivalt.  \ 


tional  position  which  he  so  honourably  holds 
in  the  French  literature  of  the  day.  We 
must  now,  however,  look  more  closely  into 
the  matter,  and  furnish  the  reader  with  snch 
details  as  may  give  him  a  more  accurate  idea 
of  the  scope  of  the  work,  the  nature  of  the 
story,  and  the  merits  of  the  style. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  material  bulk  and  for- 
mal division  of  *  Les  Miserable?/  It  consists 
of  ten  volumeis  divided  into  ?isB  parts  of  two 
volumes  each.  These  live  parts  bear  succes- 
sively and  respectively  the  following  designa- 
tions: L  Fantine;  IL  Cosettb;  IIL  Marics; 
IV.  L'iDYLLB  Rub  Plumbt  et  l'6pop6b  Rub 
St.  Denis;  V.Jean  Vauean.  Each  'part' 
again  is  divided  into  eight  or  more  *  books,' 
and  each  *boot'  into  chapters,  and  to  the  chap- 
tei-8  are  affixed  headings,  selected  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  reader  the  small- 
est possible  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  contents. 
The  farfetched  conceits  in  which  M.  Hugo  here 
indulges  betray  an  amount  of  affectation 
scarcely  compatible  with  good  taste.  The 
4000  pages,  in  round  numbers,  of  which  the 
ten  volumes  (Brussels  edition)  consist  would 
make  about  1300  pages  of  the  same  type  as 
the  *  Quarterly  Review.' 

It  is  not,  we  believe,  very  generally  Itnown 
that  *  Les  Mis^rables'  is  the  work  of  two  wri- 
ters— the  one  a  poet,  the  other  a  system-mon- 
ger ;  the  one  ricnly  endowerl  with  feelings  of 
the  liighest  order,  which  come  to  him  as  na- 
turally as  instincts  (and  herein  is  he  a  poet); 
the  other  sententiously  pskrading  the  crudc^ 
notions,  the  product  of  no  thought,  the  result 
of  no  experience,  as  the  very  foundations  of 
Law  and  Order,  as  the  only  conditions  on 
which  the  happiness  of  a  nation  can  be 
secured,  and  4ho  victory  over  Sin  and  Misery 
completed.  The  one  great  on  the  sroalio^ 
theme — the  gambols  of  an  infant :  the  other 
small  on  the  greatest  theme — the  relation  of 
the  Individual  to  the  State,  and  the  conditioQ 
of  the  Dangerous  Classes.  This  literary  part- 
nership has  been  productive  of  all  the  mis- 
chief which  might  be  expected  from  the  col- 
laboration of  two  minds  of  so  opposite  a 
character.  It  is  not  only  that  we  are  indebted 
to  it  for  the  infliction  of  nearly  one  Uiousand 
pages  of  digressions  with  which  wo  could  well 
have  dispensed,  but  these  digressions  mar 
the  interest  by  interrupticg  the  sequence  of 
the  story,  which  they  do  nothing  to  develope, 
and  everything  to  retard.  So  great,  indeed, 
is  the  injury  which  the  social  and  political 
quack  has  done  to  his  colleague  the  po^ 
that  many  critics  have  been  thrown,  it  would 
seem,  off  the  scent ;  have  been  unable  to  re- 
Unite  that  thread  of  the  story  which  these 
interminable  episodical  essays  are  ever  break- 
ing, and  have  thus  denied  to  Victor  Hugo 
the  poet  that  iftiy^y<^[|^fiilljQ|?  which  Victor 
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Hago  the  quack  has  done  so  much  to  mask 
the  graudeur  and  to  mar  the  eflfect.  It  will 
be  our  endeavour  in  the  following  remarks  to 
eliminate  as/ar  as  may  be  the  disastrous  results 
which  have  ensued  from  this  uu toward  colla- 
boration of  two  unequal  wits  lodged  under 
one  cranium.  We  shall  make  it  our  business, 
by  a  searching  analysis  of  the  two  first  vol- 
umes (for  it  is  in  them  that  the  kernel  of  the 
nut  is  to  be  found),  to  unsphere  the  spirit 
which  has  presided  over  the  conception  of  the 
entire  work.  We  shall  thus  b^  enabled  to 
disentangle  the  idea  which,  in  spite  of  all 
QDseeroly  obstmctions,  does,  in  fact,  knit 
together  the  different  parts  of  *  Les  Mis^ra- 
bles,*  and  so  to  vindicate  that  artistic  power 
to  which  Victor  Hugo's  critics  have  done 
such  scanty  justice.  This  more  searching 
analysis  completed,  we  shall  follow  it  up  by  a 
hasty  summary  of  the  sequel  of  the  story, 
sufficient  to  bring  out  the  *  consensus  partium' 
of  which  we  shall  previously  have  furnished 
the  key.  We  shall  then  offer  some  remarks 
on  other  portions  of  the  work  which  seem  to 
call  for  special  censure  or  special  praise,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

We  think  it  will  be  seen  on  the  whole 
that,  amid  all  its  defects,  this  work  has  some- 
thing more  than  the  beauties  of  an  exquisite 
style,  and  the  *  word-compelling'  power  of  a 
literary  Zeus,  to  recommend  it  to  the  tender 
care  of  a  distant  posterity :  that  in  dealing 
with  all  the  emotions,  passions,  doubts,  fears, 
which  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanity, 
M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every 
page  the  hall-mark  of  genius,  and  the  loving 
patience  and  conscientious  labour  of  a  true 
artist  We  sit  here  as  utterly  dispassionate 
judges.  Unlike  his  own  countrymen,  we 
have  no  personal  pique  against  the  author, 
no  old  scores  to  pay  off,  no  literary  coterie  to 
serve,  no  political  principles  to  denounce,  no 
bugbear  of  socialism  to  defy.  We  approach 
M.  Victor  Hugo,  indeed,  with  all  the  tender- 
ness which  is  duo  to  an  exile,  and  with  all 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  a  man  of  genius 
— Solem  quis  dicere  falsum — but  beyond 
that,  it  is  needless  to  assure  M.  Victor  Hugo 
that  we  have  no  purpose  to  serve  but  that  of 
saying  with  all  frankness  what  we  think  of 
this  important  addition  to  a  literature  of 
which  we  aro  ever  anxious  to  hail  the  glory, 
and  to  deplore  the  decay. 

The  work  opens  with  a  highly-finished 
portrait  of  a  Christian  bishop.  Nothing 
seems  so  much'  to  have  exasperated  M.  Hugo's 
hostile  critics  ^  his  audacity  in  attempting 
such  a  portrait.  The  so-called  religious  party 
seem  to  consider  he  is  poaching  on  their  pre- 
serves, and  we  doubt  not  would  ipfinitelv 
have  preferred  that  he  should  have  pointea 
the  finger  of  scorn  both  at  Bishops  and  at 


Christianity.  The  portrait,  we  may  remark, 
is  generally  believed  to  be  more  or  less  from 
the  life,  and  to  refer  to  Monseigneur  Miollis.* 
He  resides  in  the  episcopal  town — but  not  in 
the  episcopal  palace,  which  he  has  given  up 
as  a  hospital,  making  the  old  hospital  his 
palace — with  his  sister,  Mademoiselle  Baptis- 
tine,  and  his  old  servant,  Madame  Magloire. 
Mademoiselle  Baptistine  is  thus  beautifully 
described  in  language  which  it  is  impossible 
to  translate : — 

*Elle  6tait  une  personne  longue,  pdle,  mince, 
douce ;  elle  r^alisait  I'id^al  de  ce  qn*exprime  le 
mot  "  respectable ;"  car  il  semble  qu'il  soit  n^s- 
saire  qu'une  femme  soit  m^re  pour  Stre  venera- 
ble. Elle  n'avait  lamais  ^tfejolie;  tonte  sa  vie, 
qui  n^avait  6i^  qu  one  suite  de  §aintes  oeuvres, 
avait  fini  par  mettre  sur  elle  one  sorle  de  blan- 
cheur  et  de  clart6 ;  etj  en  vieillissant^  elle  cnait 
gagjiS  ce  qu'on  pourrait  appeler  la  leauU  de  la 
honU,  Oe  qui  avait  M  de  la  maigreur  dans  sa 
jeunesse  ^tait  devenn,  dans  sa  maturity  de  la 
transparence ;  et  cette  dispban^it^  laissait  voir 
range.  0'6tait  un  dme  plus  encore  que  ce  n'^ 
tait  une  vierge.  Sa  personne  semblait  faite 
d'ombre ;  4  peine  assez  de  corps  pour  qu'il  y  e^t 
Id  un  sexe;  un  pen  de  matiere  contenant  une 
lueur ;  de  grands  yeux  totgours  baiss^s :  un  pr6- 
texte  pour  qu*une  dme  reste  sur  k^terre.' — (i*  P* 
11.) 

The  words  we  have  placed  in  italics  remind 
us  of  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  old  age, 
so  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness, 
gives  to  the  features  a  beauty  not  their  own. 
U  the  motions  of  the  mind  be  good,  the 
lines  of  the  face  will  but  become  more  and 
more  beautiful  as  time  wears,  and  as  the  more 
sensuous  beauty  wanes. 

The  life  and  conversation  of  the  good 
Bishop— whom  the  people  called  Monseigneur 
Bienvenu,  choosing  from  his  numerous  Chris- 
tian names  'celui  qui  leur  pr^sentait  un  sens' 
— are  described  at  great  length  by  M.  Hugo. 
The  notion  that  the  portrait  is  in  part  from 
the  life,  seems  to  be  warranted  by  these  word 
(p.  25) : — *  Nous  ne  pr6tcndons  pas  que  le 
portrait  que  nous  faisons  ici  soit  vraisembla- 
ble :  nous.nous  bornons  d  dire  qu'il  est  res- 
semblant.'  It  is  not  without  a  purpose  that 
these  details  and  traits  of  character  are  given 
with  such  fulness.  They  prepare  us  for  the 
crowning  act  of  what  we  should  call  Christian 
loving-kindness,  if  we  had  not  some  scruples 


*  Charles  Francois  Melcbior  Bienvena  Miollis^ 
formerly  Bishop  of  Digae,  io  Prorence.  This  pre- 
late was  borD  at  Aix  in  the  year  1708,  aud  was 
made  Bishop  of  Digne  in  1606,  an  office  which  he 
adorned  with  simple,  unostentatioua  virtues  till  the 
infirmities  of  age  made  him  resiea  in  1838»  five 
years  before  his  death.  His  frienos  and  admirers 
have  not  been  slow  to  protest  against  the  histori- 
cal substratum  which  toe  author  of  *Le8  Mis^ra- 
bles'  would  have  his  readers  soppoee  uiuierhM^e 
portrait  of  the  Bishop  of  the  story.  o 
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abont  pious  fraads,  i;?hich  forms  the  tnrning- 
point  in  the  career,  and  effects  the  conversion 
—  and  what  is  conversion  but  a  t.urning? — of 
the  real  hero  of  the  novel,  the  convict  Jean 
Valjean.     Some  of   the   Bishop's  mots  are 
worth   quoting.     A  popular  preacher  in   a 
charity  sermon  had  drawn  a  picture  so  awful 
of  the  torments  of  hell,  and  so  glowing  of  the 
bliss  of  Paradise,  that   a  stingy  old  raiser, 
who  had  made  a  mint  of  money  in  business 
and  had  never  been  known  to  give  a  farthing 
in  alms,  from  that  day  forward  gave  a  sou 
every  Sunday  to  the  poor  at  the  door  of  the 
Cathedral.     *  Un  jour  T^vdque  le  vit  faisant 
sa  charity,  et  dit  k  sa  soeur  avec  un  sourire : 
Yoilji  Monsieur  G^boraud  qui  achate  pour  un 
sou  de  paradis.'    Or  take  the  following  retort 
to  an  equally  stingy  old  Marquis  whom  the 
Bishop   dunned  ror  alms  : — '■  **  Monsieur   le 
Marquis,  il  fautque  vous  me  donniez  qnelque 
chose,"     Le  Marquis  se  rctourna  et  r6pondit 
B6chement — "Monseigneur,  j'ai  mes  pauvres." 
"  Donnez-les  moi,"   dit    Tfev^que'    (p.    37). 
Equally  happy   is  the  following: — A   poor 
woman  was  arrested  for  issuing  false  coin,  of 
which  the  man  she  lived  with  was  suspected 
to  be  the  fcy^ger.     Nothing  would  make  the 
woman  confess ;  so  the  Procureur  du  Roi  hit 
upon  the  device  of  laying  before  the  woman 
some  fragments  of  letters,  not  less  forged  than 
the  coin,  which  professed  to  show  that  she 
had  a  rival.     In  a  frenzy  of  jealousy  she  de- 
nounced her  lover.    '  L'^v^que  ecoutait  tout 
cela  en  silence.     Quand  ce  fut  fini  il  deman- 
da :  "  OA  jugera-t-on   cet  homme   et  cette 
femme  T — "  A  la  cour  d*assises."     II  reprit : 
— Et  ou  jugera-t-on  Monsieur  le  Procureur 
du  Roi?"'  (p.  42.)     This  anecdote  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  one  of  a  man  condemned 
to  death,  which  seems  on  the  face  of  it  to  be 
very  absurd.    But  we  can  understand  why 
M.  Victor  Hugo  has  forced  it  into  his  narra- 
tive.    We   all   know  that   punishment    by 
death  is  a  practice  to  which  the  author  of  the 
*  Dernier  Jour  d'un  Condamn^'  entertains  the 
most  rooted  aversion.    On  the  propriety  of 
this  aversion  we  offer  no  opinion.'    We  can 
only  say  with  Alphonse  Karr — '  Du  moment 
que  Messieurs  les  assassins  veulent  bien  com- 
mencer.*     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  cur6  is  re- 
presented as  saying,  when  summoned  to  the 
side  of  the  prison  pallet,  that  it  is  no  affair 
of  his,  and  the  Bishop  as  rejoining, — *  "Mon- 
sieur le  cur6  a  raison.     Ce  n'est  pas  sa  place, 
c'est  la    mienne.'"     Now  every   reader  of 
common  sense  and  feeling  must  be  aware, 
that  for  any  minister  of  any  religion  in  the 
world  to  have  made  such  an  answer  as  that, 
is  an  improbability  so  gross,  that  if  it  ever 
had  happened  in  fact^  it  should  have  been 
kept  oat  of  the  pages  of  fiction.     But  our 
author  bad  no  other  way  of  introducing  an 


eloquent  denunciation  of  the  guillotine : — ^  Ce 
spectre  qui  semble  vivre  d'une  esp^  de  vie 
6pouvantable  faite  de  toute  la  mort  qo'il  a 
donn6e'  (p.  47).  We  cannot  /efrain  from 
quoting  one  more  of  the  repartees  of  Mon- 
seigneur  Bienvenu.  He  had  been  earnestly 
but  vainly  urged  not  to  visit  one  of  the  small- 
est of  his  parishes,  situated  among  the  moun- 
tains, which  at  that  time  were  infested  by 
banditti  who  had  robbed  a  neighbouring 
cathedral.  The  Bishop  persisted  in  going  on 
his  mule  with  no  escort  but  an  urchin  to  act 
as  guide.  Once  there,  he  desired  the  car6  to 
give  notice  that  a  pontifical  mass  would  be 
celebrated.  But  what  was  to  be  done  for 
episcopal  vestments?  '^BahP  said  the 
Bishop;  **cela  s*arrangera." '  Meanwhile  a 
trunk  was  left  at  the  presbytbre  by  two  nn- 
known  horsemen,  which  was  found  to  contain 
all  the  vestments  stolen  from  the  cathedral, 
and  a  piece  of  paper  with  these  words : — 
*  Cravatte  d  Monseigneur  Bienvenu,^  Oravatte 
being  the  name  of  the  captain  of  the  ban- 
ditti. Thereupon  the  Bishop  remarked,  *  "A 
qui  se  contente  d*un  surplis  de  curd,  Diea 
envoie  une  chape  d'archev^ne." — "  Monseig- 
neur,"  murmura  le  cur6  en  hochant  la  t^te 
avec  nn  sourire,  **Dieu — ou  le  diaUeT 
L'^v^que  regarda  fixement  le  car6  et  reprit 
avec  autorit4 — "  Dieu." ' — p.  79. 

We  pass  on  to  Chapter  X.,  which  con- 
tains one  of  the  grandest  scenes  in  the  whole 
work.  It  describes  an  interview  between  the 
Bishop  and  a  dying  Conventionnel,  who  had 
all  but  voted  the  death  of  the  King ;  a  qnasi- 
regicide  in  short  Our  limits  will  not  admit 
of  onr  dwelling  on  this  triumph  of  dramatic 
power,  which,  after  all,  is  only  a  hors-d'oeuvre, 
but  we  tnay  mention  one  or  two  of  the  mc^ 
striking  points  in  the  dialogue.  The  0<mi- 
ventionncl  had  contended  that  to  kill  Louis 
XVII.  for  being  the  great-grandson  of  Lonit 
XV.  was  not  a  bit  more  unjust  than  to  kill 
young  Cartouche  solely  because  he  was 
brother  of  the  robber  of  that  name.  ^  ^  Mon- 
sieur," dit  r6v6que,  "ie  n'aime  pas  ces  rap- 
prochements de  noms."'  The  dying  man 
replies,  *" Cartouche?  Louis  XV. f  poor 
lequel  dcs  deux  r^clamcz-vons  ?" '  (p.  116.) 
The  Bishop  mutters  something  about  '93. 
The  Conventionnel  drew  himself  up  as  far  ts 
his  stiffening  limbs  would  allow  him  to  do 
so,  and  exclaimed,  *  ^*  Ah  1  vous  y  voWk,  ^93. 
J'attendais  ce  mot-1^  Un  nuage  s'est  formi 
pendant  qninse  cents  ans.  An  bout  de 
qninze  sidles,  il  a  crev6.  Tons  ^tes  It 
proc^  au  coup  de  tonnerre." '  The  Bisb<^ 
returns  to  the  charge  : — ''  "  Que  pensei-voos 
de  Marat  battant  de  mains  k  la  guillotine  T' 
But  the  retort  is  not  slow.  **  *  Qne  pensoh 
vous  de  Bossuet  chantant  le  Te  Deum  snr 
les  dragonnades  ? '' '  The  Bishop,  determined 
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on  the  one  hand  to  recognize  whatever  of 
good  existed  in  the  world,  and  forget  the 
evil,  and,  on  the  other,  awed  into  charity  by 
the  near  advent  of  the  old  Convention nel's 
death,  could  not  refrain  from  answering  the 
question  *  Qu'est  ce  que  vous  venez  me  de- 
manderf  with  the  words  *Votre  bene- 
diction.' The  fact,  however,  of  his  having 
held  any  intercourse  at  all  with  one  of  the 
sons  of  Belial,  gave  rise  to  some  obloquy  in 
the  little  cdteries  of  the  place.  But  the 
Bishop  was  armed  at  all  points.  '  Un  jour 
nne  douairiere  de  la  variiU  impertinente  qui 
H  croit  spirituelle^  lui  adressa  cette  saillie — 
"  Monseigneur,  on  dcmande  quand  Votre 
Grandeur  aura  le  bonnet  rouge." — **  Oh !  oh ! 
voil^  une  grosse  couleur,"  repondit  T^v^qne. 
"  Heureusement  que  ceuz  qui  la  ro^prisent 
dans  nn  bonnet  la  v^n^rent  dans  un  cha- 
peau"'  (p.  130).  A  chapter  on  the  political 
opinions  of  the  Bishop — more  Royalist  than 
Imperialist,  more  Ultramontane  than  Gallican 
— is  followed  by  one  on  his  *  solitude,'  which 
gives  rise  to  some  sarcastic,  and  withal  hu- 
morous, remarks  on  the  pushing,  scheming 
clergy,  who  buzz  about  the  palace  of  a  world- 
ly, influential  Bishop.  The  latter — *  Sachant 
prier  sans  doute,  mais  sachant  anssi  solliciter' 
— has  always  at  his  back,  and  oftener  at  his 
feet,  a  herd  of  bustling,  fawning  satellites, 
who  would  fain  keep  pace  with  the  Sun  of 
the  system,  and  be  lifted  along  with  him  into 
the  high  places  of  the  earth.  *  Plus  grand 
diocese  au  patron,  plus  grosse  cure  au  favori.* 
Rome,  too,  crowns  the  vista.  'De  la  Gran- 
denr  i  TEminence  il  n'y  a  qu'un  pas,  et  entre 
l'£minence  et  la  Saintet^  il  n'y  a  que  la 
fom6e  d'un  scrutin.  Toute  calotte  pent  rdver 
la  tiare.'  No  such  entourage  as  this,  how- 
ever, flocked  round  the  humble  dwelling  of 
the  unaspiring  Monseigneur  Bienvenn.  *  Pas 
nne  ambition  en  herbe  ne  faisait  la  folic  de 
▼erdir  k  son  ombre.'  The  whole  of  this  most 
humorons  passage  is  wound  up  by  the  follow- 
iiig  eloquent  anathema  on  Success,  which 
^e  quote  in  full.  It  is  only  by  such  quota- 
tions, full  or  partial,  a  page  or  a  phrase,  that 
we  can  enable  the  reader  to  form  any  idea  of 
the  wonderful  mastery  of  language,  and  vi- 
gour of  style,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  *  Les  Mis^rables,'  as  in  everything 
which  Victor  Hugo  has  written.  All  French 
writers  of  mark  are  divisible  into  two  schools  : 
the  one  is  characterized  by  the  polish  and 
smoothness  to  which  the  Romance  element 
18  carried  in  a  Racine,  or,  in  more  modem 
ti'nes,  a  Laraartine :  the  other  is  full  of  the 
^el  esprit  Gaulois,  a  Moli^re  or  a  La  Fontaine. 
For  this  ruffged  force  of  speech,  all  knots, 
the  bark  still  on,  M.  Hugo  is  very  remark- 
able. The  terseness  wim  which  he  throws 
into  a  word  the  compressed  power  which  a  I 


feebler  but  more  elegant  writer  would  draw 
out  into  a  whole  sentence,  indicates  an 
amount  of  genius  which  belongs  only  to  the 
kinglier  spirits  of  an  age,  and  which  in  French 
literature  has  only  been  matched  by  Rabelais ; 
in  Italian  by  Dante.  The  great  epoch  which 
Boileau's  famous  'Enfin  Malherbe  vint'  was 
intended  to  herald  in,  derived  its  importance 
from  the  fact  that  Malherbe  went  into  the 
highways  and  byways  of  the  people,  and  re- 
vived the  old  *  esprit  Gaulois,'  which  had 
been  almost  stifled  beneath  the  ponderous 
roller  with  which  Ronsard  smoothed  the 
trim  lawn  of  the  French  language.  Mal- 
herbe dug  to  the  roots ;  went  back  to  the 
&miliar  words  of  the  people,  and  the  fresh- 
turned  earth  bore  fruit  a  hundredfold  in  some 
of  the  choicest  works  of  the  great  writers  of 
France.  We  shall  be  pardoned  this  digres- 
sion, for  it  will  help  the  reader  to  understand 
the  position  which  Victor  Hugo,  with  Miche- 
let  by  his  side,  occupies  in  the  literature  of 
France.  We  now  proceed  with  our  quota- 
tion. The  very  wor^s  of  our  author,  whose 
force  our  own  translation  can  but  faintly  con- 
vey, will  be  tbund  below.* 

*  'Soit  dit  eo  passant,  c'est  une  chose  assez 
hideuse  que  le  succ^s.  Sa  fausse  resemblance  avec 
le  m^rite  trompe  les  hommee.  Pour  la  foole,  la 
r^ussite  a  presque  le  m^me  profil  que  la  supr^ 
matie.  Le  succ^  ce  Mdnechme  du  talent,  a  une 
dupe :  rhistoire.  Juv6nal  et  Tacite  seuU  en  bou- 
gonnent.  De  nos  jours,  uue  philosophie  i  pea 
pr^  officielle  est  eutr^  en  domesticity  chez  lui, 
porte  la  livr^e  du  succ^,  et  fait  le  service  de  son 
anti-chambre.  R^ussissez:  th^orie.  Prosp^rite 
suppose  capacity  Gagnez  i  la  loterie,  vous  voiU 
un  habile  homme.  Qui  triomphe  est  ven^r^.  Naiasez 
coiff^  I  tout  est  Id.  Ayez  de  la  chance,  vous  aurez 
le  reste :  soyez  heureuz,  on  vous  croira  grand.  £n 
dehors  dee  cinq  ou  six  exceptions  immenses  ^ui 
font  d'^clat  d'un  siSole,  Tadmiration  contemporaine 
n'eat  gudre  que  myopie.  Dorure  est  or.  Ktre  le 
premier  venu,  cela  ne  g&te  rien,  pourvu  qu*on  soit 
le  parvenu.  Le  vulgaire  est  un  vieux  Karcisse  (][ai 
s^adore  lui-m^me  et  qui  applaudit  le  vhlgaire. 
Cette  faculty  6nornie,  par  laquelle  on  est  Molse, 
Eschyle,  Dante,  Michel-Ange,  ou  Napol^n,  la  mul- 
titude la  d^rne  d'embl^e,  et  par  acclamation  4 
quiconque  atteint  son  but  dans  quoi  que  ce  soit. 
Qu'un  uotaire  se  transfigure  en  depu^  q*un  faux 
Corneille  fasse  l^ridaie,  qu'un  eunuque  parvienne 
ik  posB^der  un  harem,  qu*un  Prudhonmie  militaire 
^agne  par  accident  la  bataille  decisive  d*une 
^poque,  qu*un  apoth^caire  iuvente  les  semelles  de 
carton  pour  Tarm^e  de  Sambre-etMeuse,  et  se  con« 
struise,  avec  ce  carton  vendu  pour  du  cuir,  quatre 
cent  mille  livres  de  rente,  qu*un  porte- balle  ^pouse 
I'nsure  et  la  fasse  accoucher  de  sept  k  huit  millions, 
dont  il  est  le  p^re  et  dont  elle  est  la  mdre,  qu'un 
pr^dicateur  devienne  ev^que  par  le  nasillement, 
qu'un  intendant  de  bonne  maison  soit  si  ricbe  en 
sortant  de  service  qu*on  le  fasse  mlnistre  des 
financed,  les  hommes  appellent  cela  G^nie,  de  m4me 
qu'ils  appellent  Beauts  la  figure  de  Mousqueton  et 
M^jeet^  Tencolure  de  Claude,  lis  confonaent  aveo 
lee  constellations  de  Tabime  les  ^toiles  que  font 
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*  Success,  we  may  say  in  passing,  is  a  hideous 
affiiir  enough.  Men  are  taken  in  by  its  spurioos 
resemblance  to  merit.  In  the  eyes  of  the  mul- 
titude, to  get  on  has  much  the  same  profile  as 
to  be  absolutely  the  best.  Success,  that  Me- 
nechmus  of  talent,  has  one  dupe:  history. 
Juvenal  and  Tacitus  are  the  only  ones  who  kick 
at  it.  In  the  present  day  it  keeps  at  its  beck  a 
kind  of  official  philosophy,  which  wears  the 
livery  of  success  and  dances  attendance  in  its 
antechamber.  Gret  on :  and  what  follows  ?  To 
be  in  clover  is  to  be  clever.  Yon  win  at  a  lot- 
tery, and  you  are  set  down  as  an  able  man.  It 
is  the  winner  who  is  worshipped.  Be  born 
with  a  silver  spoon,  and  your  fortune's  made. 
Have  but  luck,  and  the  rest  won't  lag  behind. 
Be  but  fortunate,  and  you  will  be  thought  great. 
"With  five  or  six  immense  exceptions,  which  are 
the  glory  of  an  age,  the  admiration  of  contem- 
poraries is  mere  weakness  of  sight.  Gilding 
goes  for  gold.  Where  you  come  from,  matters 
nothing :  where  you  get  to,  is  all  in  all.  The 
vulgar  is  an  elderly  Narcissus,  in  love  with  him- 
self and  applauding  what  is  vulgar.  Those 
faculties  of  enormous  power,  by  virtue  of  which 
a  man  is  a  Moses,  an  -^schylus,  a  Dante,  a  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  or  a  Napoleon,  are  awarded  by 
the  multitude,  "  at  one  go'^  and  by  acclamation, 
to  any  one  who  makes  a  good  hit  in  no  matter 
what.  Let  an  attorney  turn  himself  into  a 
Deputy,  a  sham  Oomeille  write  a  TiridaU%^  a 
eunuch  become  possessor  of  a  harem,  a  military 
Prudbomme  gain  by  accident  the  decisive  battle 
of  the  day,  an  apothecary  invent  soles  of  paste- 
board for  the  army  of  Sambre-et-Meuse,  and 
with  this  pasteboard  which  he  sells  for  leather 
make  himself  an  income  of  400,000  francs,  let  a 
man  with  a  pack  on  his  back  take  Usury  to 
wife  and  bring  her  to  bed  of  seven  or  eight  mil- 
lions, of  which  he  is  the  father  and  she  the 
mother,  let  a  preacher  whine  himself  into  a  bi- 
shop, let  the  steward  of  a  well-to-do  family  be 
so  rich  on  leaving  his  place  as  to  be  made 
Minister  of  Finances, — men  give  all  this  the 
name  of  Genius,  just  as  they  give  the  name  of 
Beauty  to  the  face  of  Mousqueton,  and  that  of 
Majesty  to  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  Olaude. 
They  mistake  for  the  stars  of  the  firmament, 
the  splays  which  a  duck  makes  as  it  paddles 
about  in  the  soft  mud  of  a  boggy  ground.' 

We  have  now  seen  what  manner  of  man 
this  Charles  Francois  Bicnvenu  Myriel,  Bi- 
shop of  D.,  was;  and  the  reader  will  pro- 
bably agree  with  Victor  Hugo  in  the  remark  : 
*  Oomrae  on  voit,  il  avait  une  maniere  6trange 
ct  ^  lui  de  juger  les  choses.'  We  must  leave 
it  to  him  to  judge  whether  our  author's  solu- 
tion of  these  eccentricities  is  one  which  com- 
mands itself  to  its  acceptance.  *Je  soup- 
(jonne  qu^il  avait  pris  cela  dans  PEvangile.' 
(p.  41.)  Those  who  consider  that  such  ec- 
centricities are  matter  either  of  ridicule  or 
of  censure  may  rest  assured  that  we  are 
Tinder  no  immediate  danger  of  seeing  our 
own  bishops  follow, in  the  footsteps  of  Mon- 
seigneur  Myriel. 

A  new  character  now  makes  his  appear- 


ance in  our  story.  Early  in  October,  in  tlae 
year  1815,  just  before  sunset,  there  entered 
the  episcopal  town  of  D.  a  wayferer  of  most 
unprepossessing  aspect,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  graphic  description  of 
him : — 

'  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  meet  with  a 
person  of  more  wretched  aspect.  He  was  a 
man  of  middle  height,  thick  set,  and  strongly 
made,  and  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  He  might 
be  from  forty-six  to  forty-eiglit  years  of  age. 
The  leathern  vizor  of  his  cap  came  down  and 
partly  hid  a  face  burnt  with  sun  and  heat  and 
streaming  with  perspiration.  A  shirt  of  coarse 
yellow  cloth,  fastened  to  the  neck  by  a  little 
silver  anchor,  displayed  to  view  a  hairy  bosom ; 
his  neckcloth  was  twisted  like  a  rope,  his  trou- 
sers were  of  blue  coutUy  worn  and  threadbare, 
white  at  one  knee,  in  holes  at  the  other ;  he  had 
on  a  grey  blouse  all  in  rags,  patched  at  one 
elbow  with  a  piece  of  green  cloth  sewn  on  with 
string;  on  his  back  a  soldier^s  knapsack,  quite 
full,  well-strapped  and  perfectly  new — in  his 
hand  an  enormous  knotty  stick ;  his  stockingless 
feet  in  iron-bound  shoes,  his  head  shaved,  and 
his  beard  long.' 

Such  was  Jean  Valjean,  the  son  of  Jeanne 
Mathieu  (this  name  is  of  importance)  and  of 
Jean  Valjean,  a  woodcutter  at  Faverolles. 
He  had  lost  his  father  and  mother  when  a 
child,  and  as  he  grew  up  carried  on  his  father's 
craft  in  support  of  an  elder  sister,  left  a  widow 
with  seven  children.  He  had  reached  his 
twenty-fiflh  year,  when  a  hard  winter,  no 
work,  famine  at  the  door,  and  despair  in  the 
heart,  drove  him  one  night  to  break  into  a 
baker's  shop  to  steal  a  loaf  for  the  starving 
children  at  home.  This  was  in  1795.  He 
was  condemned  to  five  years  at  the  galleys 
for  thiiS  act  of  *vol  avec  effraction.'  Four 
times  *had  he  made  fruitless  endeavours  to 
escape,  and  had  only  brought  upon  himself 
fourteen  years  more  of  the  galleys.  And 
now,  after  nineteen  years  of  hard  labour,  the 
liberated  convict  enters  the  small  town  in  the 
plight  above  described,  in  quest  of  bed  and 
board.  He  is  tossed  from  pillar  to  post.  The 
inn,  the  public-house,  the  cottage,  ay  I  the 
very  dog-kennel,  deny  shelter  to  this  pariah 
of  civilisation.  *Je  ne  suis  pas  m^me  un 
chien !'  he  exclaims  in  despair.  He  goes  out- 
side the  town  into  the  fields ;  but  even  nature 
frowns  on  him ;  the  louring  sky  warns  him 
to  return  once  more  into  the  town.  He  lays 
himself  down  on  a  stone  seat  near  the  cbnrdi. 
He  is  accosted  by  an  old  lady,  who  asks  him 
why  he  has  not  got  him  a  bed.  He  tells  her 
that  no  one  will  have  anything  to  say  to  him. 
*  Have  you  tried  there  V  she  said,  pointing  to 
the  good  Bishop's  house.  *No,'  waa  the 
reply.  *  Try  then,'  she  says.  Among  other 
eccentricities  of  Monseigneur  Bienvenn  we 
have  omitted  to  mention  his  practice  of  alwap 
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leaving  his  house-door  on  tbe  latch.     This 
door  opened  into  the  room  where  lie  dined. 
He  was  that  evening  on  the  point  of  sitting 
down  to  supper  when  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and,  much  to  the  dismay  of  Madame 
Magloire,  who  had  just  been  beseeching  the 
Bishop  to  let  her  fetch  the  blacksmith,  and 
put  a  lock  on  the  door,  as  a  very  suspicious 
character  had  been  seen  about  the  streets,  in 
walked  the  object  of  her  fears,  Jean  Valjean. 
Without  waiting  to  be  accosted,  he  blurts 
out  in  hurried  accents,  as  if  stung  by  despair, 
a  brief  statement  as  to  what  he  is  and  what 
he  wants, — a  liberated  convict,  dying  of  hun- 
ger,  weary   with    fatigue^      The   statement 
elicits  no  rejoiiider  but  this  :  *  Madame  Ma- 
gloire,  dit  T^v^que,  vous  mettrez  un  convert 
de   plus.'      *Are  you   deaf?'   exclaims  the 
amazed  Jean  Valjean ;  '  did  you  hear  me  say 
I  was  a  convict  ?      Look,  here  is  my  yellow 
passport !  its  colour  tells  its  own  tale.'      But 
the  impassible  Bishop  only  resumes:  'Ma- 
dame Magloire,  vous  mettrez  des  draps  blancs 
au  lit  de  I'alcove.'     Tbe  two  women  stare, 
but  obey.     The  man  is  beside  himself  with 
joy :  '  U  y  a  dix-neuf  ans  que  je  n'ai  concha 
dans  un  lit.  .  .  .  Vous  fetes  un  brave  homme : 
vous  ^tes  aubcrgiste,  n'est-ce  pas !'     *  Je  snis, 
dit  I'^veque,  un   pr^tre,   qui    deraeure   ici.' 
'Tiens,  c'est  vrai ;  que  je  suis  bfete !  je  n'avais 
pas  vu   votre  calotte.'      The  whole  scene  is 
full  of  power.     The  fatted  calf  is  killed.     The 
silver    candlesticks    are    brought  from   the 
Bishop's  bedroom,  as  on  state  occasions ;  with 
them  the  six  silver  spoons  and  forks,  which 
constituted  the   episcopal  xFifji^Xja.     Not  a 
word  is  said  by  the  Bishop   to  recall  the 
unhappy  Past  of  his  guest,  whom  he  always 
accosts  as  '  Monsieur.'     Bedtime  approaches. 
Candle  in  hand,  the  Bishop  shows  his  guest 
into  his  room.      The  way  to  it  lay  through 
his  own.     All  is  quiet ;  all  but  the  brain  of 
Jean  Valjean.      *  Que  s'etait-il    pass6  dans 
cette  &mc  V      The  answer  to  this  inquiry  is 
contained  in  that  wonderful  chapter  entitled 
*  Le  dedans  dn  d^sespoir,'  a  marvel  of  psycho- 
logical analysis,  couched  in  language  of  which 
the  force  and  beauty  so  carry  us  away  that 
we  have  no  time  to  be  out  of  patience  with 
the  author  for  railing  at  what  he  calls  Ma 
»oci^t6'  as  the  cause  of  all  this  evil ;  abuse 
which  waxes  still  stronger  in  the  wonderful 
chapter  which  follows — *  L'onde  et  I'ombre' — 
80  Dantesqne  in  conception,  so  full  of  a  weird- 
like  grandeur  in  execution.      After  this  in- 
sight into  what  is  fermenting  in  the  soul  of 
Jean  Valjean,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
sequel.     In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  gets 
^p,  and  in  a  moment  of  wild  impulse  steals 
^e    spoons    from    the  cupboard   over  the 
Bishop's  bed,  and  escapes  through  the  gar- 
den.    The  account  of  the  robbery  is  ex- 


tremely grand.  How  beautiful  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  sleeping  Bishop,  with  the  moon- 
light casting  a  sort  of  nimbus  round  his 
head ! — 

*  Yon  moon  in  the  heavens,  yon  peaceful  land- 
scape, tiiat  garden  whfere  not  a  leaf  was  stirring, 
that  dwelling  so  calm,  the  hour  of  the  night,  the 
moment,  the  silence,  added  something  solemn, 
and  which  no  language  can  describe,  to  the 
venerable  repose  of  yonder  man,  and  invested 
with  majesty  and  serenity,  as  with  a  glory,  those 
white  looks,  and  those  sealed  eyes,  that  face 
where  all  was  hope  and  all  was  oonfidingness, 
that  head  of  Age  and  that  sleep  of  Infancy.' 

In  the  morning  Jean  .Valjean  is  caught, 
and  brought  back  by  the  gendarmes  to  the 
Bishop's  house.  He  feels  ready  to  drop  with 
surprise  when  the  Bishop  asks  him  why  he 
had  not  taken  the  candlesticks  as  well  as  the 
spoons:  Mie  had  given  him  both;  he  must 
take  them  with  him  now.'  The  gendarmes 
leave  the  house,  and  Jean  Valjean  follows 
with  the  candlesticks  under  his  ann.  As  he 
staggers  away  he  hears  ringing  in  his  aston- 
ished ears  the  Bishop's  parting  words :  *  Jean 
Valjean,  mon  fr^re,  vons  n'appartenoz  plus  au 
mal,  mais  au  bien.  C'est  votre  kme  que  je 
vous  achate ;  je  la  retire  aux  pens^es  noires, 
et  k  I'esprit  de  perdition,  et  je  la  donne  k 
Dieu'. — p.  301.  Jean  Valjean  roams  through 
fields  and  lanes,  without  knowing  where  he 
is  going ;  steals  a  little  Savoyard's  two-franc 
piece  almost  without  knowing  what  he  is 
doing.  He  is,  as  it  were  divided  against 
himself.  *Comme  une  chouette  qui  verrait 
brusquement  so  lever  le  soleil,  le  for<jat  avait 
6t6  ebloui  et  comme  aveugl6  par  la  vertu.' 
The  commotion  within  him  would  have  been 
less  wild  if  the  gendarme  had  simply  put 
him  once  more  in  durance  vile.  Do  what  he 
would,  he  could  not  eflface  the  touch  of  the 
Bishop's  hand  on  his  arm,  or  drown  the 
sound  of  the  Bishop's  words  in  his  ears.  It 
was  a  presence  not  to  be  put  by.  It  haunted 
him :  it  possessed  him.  It  scared  him  into 
virtue.  It  set  up  against  the  Jean  Valjean 
that  was,  a  Jean  Valjean  that  might  be.  His 
mind  kept  gazing  first  on  one,  then  on  the 
other :  the  figure  of  the  Bishop  flitting  be- 
tween the  two.  He  looked  with  dismay  at 
the  Past;  not  wholly  without  hope  at  the 
Future.  At  length  he  wept.  The  eyes 
which  for  nineteen  long  years  of  agony  had 
not  known  a  tear  now  streamed  apace  with 
all  the  weakness  of  a  woman,  and  all  the 
terror  of  a  child  : — 

*  How  many  boors  did  be  weep  thus  ?  After 
weeping  what  did  he  do?  Where  did  he  go? 
Was  this  never  known  ?  All  we  can  say  for 
certain  is  that  on  that  same  night  the  carrier, 
who  at  that  time  went  to  Grenoble  and  back, 
and  reached  D at  three  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
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ing,  as  Le  went  through  the  Eoe  de  TEv^h^  saw 
a  man  kneeliog  on  the  groand,  in  the  shade, 
opposite  the  door  of  Monseigneur  Bienvena,  and 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer.' 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  de- 
voted a  space  at  all  disproportionate  to  this 
first  volume  of  the  long  epic — for  the  novel 
is  the  modern  epic — which  has  to  unrol  itself 
before  us.  It  is  this  earlier  portion  which 
gives  the  keynote  to  the  whole :  it  is  here, 
too,  we  may  observe,  that  our  author  has  put 
forth  his  greatest  strength.  Critics  have 
prated  much  about  the  want  of  unity  in  the 
work,  and  have  stigmatised  it  as  a  mere 
congeries  of  episodes.  They  have  not  seen, 
or  have  been  slow  to  acknowledge,  that  on 
the  revulsion  of  feeling  and  of  character 
which  took  place  in  that  eventful  October  all 
the  sequel  of  the  story  may  as  truly  be  said 
to  hang  as  on  the  wraUi  of  Achilles  the  tale 
of  Troy  divine.  In  every  critical  juncture 
of  his  life,  on  every  occasion  in  which  Jean 
Valjean  dared  to  be  greatly  good,  we  seem 
to  hear  those  parting  words  of  the  Bishop, 
and  to  recall  the  day  when  he  wrestled  so 
bravely  with  all  that  was  bad  within  him 
and  ceased  not  till  he  had  won  the  mastery. 
Again  and  again,  throughout  the  story,  this 
struggle  has  to  be  renewed ;  again  and  again 
lie  has  to  choose  between  doing  what  was 
right  and  courting  what  was  safe ;  between 
having  a, stain  upon  his  conscience  and  keep- 
ing a  mask  upon  his  face.  It  is  this  great 
epic  of  a  conscience  at  war  with  itself — it  is 
this  choice  of  Hercules  which  M.  Victor 
Hugo,  if  we  read  him  aright,  has  set  himself 
to  unfold  as  he  traces,  the  career  of  a  despised 
convict — it  is  this  which  imparts  to  the  work 
a  far  higher  order  of  unity  than  any  mere 
external  connexion  of  incidents  can  supply. 

The  opening  chapter  of  book  iii.  is  enti- 
tled *L*ann6e  1817'  (two  years  after  we  left 
Jean  Valjean  kneeling  at  the  Bishop's  door), 
and  contains  a  most  humorous  satire  on  the 
Restoration.  These  few  pages  have  proba- 
bly drawn  down  upon  the  author  severer  cri- 
ticism than  all  the  rest  of  the  work  put  to- 
gether. To  criticism  of  this  kind  some  little 
zest  has  been  imparted  by  twitting  Victor 
Hugo  with  the  political  opinions  which  he 
himself  held  in  early  years.  Some  of  his  first 
poems  manifest  a  sympathy  with  the  Resto- 
ration which  at  times  waxes  to  enthusiasm. 
In  no  respect^  it  would  seem,  were  these 
poems  so  marked  vnth  power  of  imagination 
as  in  their  political  colouring.  A  few  years 
elapsed,  and  the  liberal  tendencies  took  a 
very  decided  turn.  Made  a  peer  of  France 
in  1845  by  Louis  Philippe,  he  still  showed  no 
disposition  to  abandon  the  Radical  views,  as 
we  should  term  them,  with  which  his  later 
works  abound.    These  reached  their  height 


in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  when  M.  Victor 
Hugo,  who  was  elected  one  of  the  members 
of  uie  City  of  Paris,  took  his  place  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  least  inuuential  orators 
on  the  Extreme  Left^  On  all  these  fluctua- 
tions of  opinion  (which  after  all  ended  by 
sending  M.  Victor  Hugo  to  exile  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  coup  d'6tat  in  December  1852) 
Englishmen  can  afford  to  look  down  and 
laugh,  which  wo  accordingly  do,  though  in 
this  particular  instance  it  requires  considera- 
ble familiarity  with  the  history  of  that  period 
to  enjoy  all  the  persiflage,  the  point  of  which 
consists  in  representing  the  year  1817  as  one 
in  which  a  number  of  most  trifling  events, 
heaped  together  anyhow,  took  place,  to  the 
exclusion  from  the  narrative  of  all  really  his- 
torical occurrences.  It  is  followed  by  an  ac- 
count of  a  '  spree'  of  four  Paris  students, 
which  ends  in  the  abandonment  by  those 
students  of  the  mistresses  with  whom  they 
had  for  some  time  been  consorting.  We  do 
not  intend  to  follow  our  author  into  these  or- 
gies. His  French  critics  have  been  loud  in 
denouncing  the  way  in  which  they  are  de- 
scribed. We  will  not  attempt  to  argae  a 
point  on  which  their  larger  experience  may 
probably  render  them  better  iudges  than 
either  M.  Hugo  or  ourselves,  wno  feel  that 
we  are  wholly  incompetent.  The  episode  is 
merely  thrown  in  as  a  vehicle  for  making  as 
acquainted  with  Fantine,  an  unhappy  crea- 
ture, *  more  sinned  against  than  sinning/  as 
we  are  led  to  believe,  who  finds  herself  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  abandoned  by  the  man  in 
whom  she  had  trusted,  and  by  whom  she  had 
been  seduced  ;  a  mother,  not  a  wife.  She  (eels 
that  she  is  on  a  downward  path  which  will 
only  lead  from  bad  to  worse.  She  resolves  to 
make  a  stand  in  time,  and  to  betake  herself 

to  her  native  place,  M sur  M .  There 

she  might  probably  find  some  one  who  knew 
her,  and  who  would  give  her  some  work. 
But  meanwhile  she  must  conceal  her  sin ; 
must  separate  herself  from  her  child.  She 
sold  all  her  finery,  and  with  some  80  francs 
in  her  pocket  left  Paris  one  fine  spring  morn- 
ing, at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  and  car- 
rying her  child  on  her  back,  who  was  turning 
three.  As  she  reached  Montfermeil,  just  ten 
months  after  the  *  spree,'  her  attention  was 
drawn  to  two  little  children,  somewhat 
younger  than  her  own,  who  were  playing 
at  the  door  of  a  kind  of  publitf-honse.  M. 
Victor  Hugo  has  not  lost  with  advancing 
years  his  wonderful  power  of  painting  chil- 
dren. Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  than 
the  description  of  these  two  children,  or  of 
Fantine^s  child  either,  when  sleeping  in  its 
mother's  arms,  or  when  joining  in  the  gam- 
bols of  its  little  playmates.  She  gets  into 
conversation  with  the  mother  of  the  twochil- 
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dren,  the  wife  of  the  aobergiste,  whose  sigD* 
post  (a  *Sergent  de  Waterloo*  carryiog  a 
iroanded  general  on  his  back  tbroagh  clouds 
of  smoke)  was  ioteiided  to  conrej  the  im- 
pressioD  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  sav- 
ing a  generaTs  life  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
A  few  of  M.  Victor  Hugo's  powerful  words 
will  tell  what  fanner  of  people  theae  Th£- 
Bardiers  were.* 

*  Dwarfs  by  nature,  they  needed  but  the 
frarmth  of  some  hell-born  fire  to  be  kindled  into 
moBSters.  The  woman  had  it  in.  her  to  be  a 
hag,  the  man  to  be  a  scoundrel.  Both  were  to 
any  extent  susceptible  of  that  hideous  kind  of 
progress  which  makes  for  what  is  bad.  Souls 
there  are  of  this  crab-like  nature,  ever  reaching 
back  into  outer  darkness,  take  two  steps  bacK 
in  life  for  one  step  forward,  turning  all  the  fruits 
of  experience  into  so  much  added  deformity, 
ever  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  assuming 
nkore  and  more  a  black  of  deeper  dve.  Sonte 
BQch  as  these,  that  man  and  woman  bore  about 
with  them.' 

But  we  roust  return  to  Fantiue,  whom  we 
left  talking  with  the  she-Th^nardicr.  Charm- 
ed with  the  two  children  whom  she  saw  play- 
ing at  the  doof,  whose  innocence  had  not  as 
yet  yielded  to  the  vicious  example  of  their 
parents,  and  who  would  make,  as  she  fancied, 
snch  desirable  companions  for  her  own  child, 
ahe  asks  Madame  Th^nardier  if  she  would  take 
charge  of  Cosette.  The  question  of  terms  is 
then  discussed  :  a  most  exorbitant  bargain  is 
struck,  and  Fantine  leaves  her  child  at  Mont- 
fermeil  in  charge  of  the  Th6nardiers  (who 
treat  it  with  all  manner  of  cruelty),  and  pro- 
ceeds on  her  way  to  M  sur  M .    She 

scarcely  knew  the  town  again,  so  great  was 
the  progress  it  had  made.  Its  great  trade 
was  the  manufacture  of  imitation  jet  To- 
wards the  close  of  1815  a  man  had  settled  in 
the  town,  and  by  means  of  an  invention  which 
made  an  enormous  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material  employed,  which  had  always 
been  a  heavy  drag  on  the  manufacture,  gave 
snch  an  impetus  to  the  trade,  and  snch  in- 
crease to  the  profits  resulting  from  it,  that  in 
three  years'  time  he  had  made  both  his  own 
fortune  and  that  of  all  around  him.  This 
man,  it  will  readily  be  conjectured,  was  Jean 
Valjean,  who  now  comes  before  us  under  the 

. ! 

*  '  C^taient  de  ees  natures .nainen  ^m,  si  qoelque 
&a  Mnnbre  lee  ehauffe  par  haiard,devienDeot  facile- 
ment  monetmeoeee.  11  y  avait  dana  la  femme  le 
fond  d'une  brute,  et  dans  rhomme  T^ffe  d'un 
goeuz.  Tous  deux  ^taient  au  plus  baut  de^  sue- 
eeptibles  de  Tesp^ce  de  hideuz  progr^  qui  se  fait 
dana  le  sent  do  maL  II  existe  de  oes  &mes  ^re- 
visset,  reenlaot  oontannellement  ven  lea  t^odbree, 
r^trogradant  dana  la  vie  plntdt  qu'ellea  n'v  avanceot^ 
employant  Texp^rience  i  augmenter  feur  diffor- 
iiut6,empiraiit  saos  oease  et  s^empreignant  de  plus  en 
nload'uDe  ooirceur  oroissante.  €et  homme  et  cete 
femma  ^taieotde  oesames-la.'— (il  p.  29.) 
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assumed  name  of  M.  Madeleine.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  shun^popularity. 
With  wealth  came  distinction,  and  at  length, 
in  spite  of  himself,  he  was  made  mayor  of  the 
town.  It  was  remarked,  that  in  1821,  when 
the  death  of  Monseigneur  Myriel  was  an- 
nounced in  the  papers,  le  Pere  Madeleine 

as  he  was  called)  went  into  deep  mourning. 

""he  Faubourg  ot  Germain  in  petto  of  the 
town  thought  they  would  take  him  up,  as  he 
was  no  doubt  smnebody^  or  he  would  not  have 

put  on  mourning  for  the  Bishop  of  D . 

^  It  was  so,  was  it  not  ?'  asked  an  old  lady 
curieMe  par  droit  d^anciennetk  The  reply 
was  somewhat  discomforting  to  their  new- 
born zeal  on  his  behalf :  '  Cest  que  dans  nut 
jcunesse  j*ai  6t6  laquais  dans  sa  famille.'  M. 
Madeleine's  manu^ctoty  was  divided  into 
two  separate  compartments;  one  for  men, 
the  other  for  women  and  girls.  *  II  employ- 
ait  tout  le  monde.  II  n'exig6ait  qu*une  chose : 
soyez  honndte  homme  1  Soycz  honndte 
fille  1'  (p.  31.)  With  this  reservation,  every 
one  was  sure  to  find  work  and  bread  on  ap- 
plying at  the  factory,  Fantine  applied,  and 
was  admitted  :  but  she  had  not  been  there  a 
twelvemonth  before  the  busy  tongue  and 
prying  curiosity  of  malevolent  envy  made  it 
known  that  she  had  a  child  at  Montfermeil. 
The  superior  of  the  female  factory,  in  obedi* 
ence  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  esta- 
blishment, gave  her  fi^y  francs  and  turned 
her  off.  Fantine's  downward  path  is  traced 
in  thrilling  words.  The  exactions  of  the 
Th^nardiers  increased  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
her  means  of  meeting  them.  She  sells  every- 
thing—her hair  to  the  barber,  her  teeth  to 
the  dentist,  and  ultimately  herself  to  the  first 
comer.  '  £lle  n'6vite  plus  rien.  Bile  ne 
craint  plus  rien.  Tombe  sur  elle  toute  la 
nu6e  et  passe  sur  elle  tout  I'oc^an  !  Que  lui 
importe?  c'est  une  Spouse  imbib^e*  (p.  129.) 
One  evening,  a  low,  cold-blooded  provincial 
libertine,  who  never  passed  the  toothless  proa- 
titute  without  a  leer  and  a  sneer,  took  it  into 
his  head,  out  of  very  wantonness,  to  put  a 
snowball  down  the  poor  creature's  back. 
Frenzied  with  drink  and  despair,  she  flew  at 
him  like  a  panther.  The  inspector  of  police, 
Javert,  made  his  appearance,  and  she  was 
marched  off  to  the  station-house.  *As  this 
inspector  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
best  drawn  characters  in  the  book,  we  must 
devote  a  few  words  to  him  before  we  proceed 
further.     M.  Madeleine  had  preceded  him  at 

M sm*  M .    He  was  the  only  man 

whose  cordial  goodwill  the  mayor  had  never 
succeeded  in  conciliating.  Javert  knew  no- 
thing of  M.  Madeleine^  antecedents  :  this 
alone  was  enough  to  make  him  suspect  him ; 
keep  his  eye  on  him.  But  this  was  not  all. 
He  fdt  sore  he  knew  the  £Eice ;  had  seen  it 
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before ;  where,  he  could  not  tell,  though  he 
strove  night  and  day  to  remember.  An  in- 
cident occurred  which  put  him  on  the  scent, 
and  would  probably  have  made  him  act,  if 
he  had.  not  been  disconcerted  and  thrown 
oflf  by  Madeleine's  wonderful  composure.  An 
old  man,  of  the  name  of  Fauchelevent,  fell 
with  his  cart  and  horse  over  him.  M.  Ma- 
deleine came  up  to  the  fipot,  and  said  that 
if  there  was  no  one  who  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word  would  put  his  iboulder  to  the 
wheel,  in  order  to  extricate  the  man  by  re- 
lieving him  from  the  pressure,  he  would  do 
it  himself.  Javert  kept  his  eye  fastened  on 
him,  and  said  he  had  known  but  one  man — a 
convict  at  Toulon — capable  of  such  a  feat 
M.  Madeleine  returned  the  glance  without 
wincing,  and  then,  with  Herculean  strength, 
raised  the  cart  and  saved  the  man,for  whom  he 
subsequently  got  a  place  as  gardener  at  Paris 
in  a  convent,  where  we  shall  again  meet 
with  him.  Meanwhile  Javert  kept  watching. 
In  fact,  we  are  told — 

*A11  ho  lived  for  might  be  summed  up  in 
these  two  words — watch  and  ward.  Of  a 
career  the  most  tortuous  in  the  world  he  had 
managed  to  make  a  straight  line :  his  usefulness 
was  his  conscience ;  his  duties  his  religion.  He 
brought  to  the  office  of  a  spy  the  frame  of  mind 
of  a  priest.  Woe  to  the  man  who  fell  into  his 
power  I  ....  He  had  no  pleasant  vices,  as  we 
have  akeady  said.  When  he  was  in  good 
humour  with  himself,  he  ventured  on  a  pinch  of 
snufi^  Tt  was  in  this  he  shared  our  common 
humanity.' 

The  whole  of  this  chapter  on  Javert  is  an 
admirable  portrait  of  the  austere  French 
agent  de  police — we  must  not  call  him 
policeman,  for  the  English  word,  we  are 
thankful  to  say,  conveys  a  totally  different 
idea.  It  is  with  this  Javert  that  M.  Made- 
leine is  now  brought  into  collision.  A  scene 
of  great  power  ensues  between  them  Apropos 
of  Fantine.  Just  as  Javert  is  sending  her  off 
to  prison  for  six  months,  the  mayor  enters 
the  bureau,  and  asserts  the  right  of  adjudicat- 
ing the  matter  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Code,  and  thereupon  orders  the  release  of 
Fantine,  To  Javert's  remoristrances  he  re- 
plies, first  of  all,  by  a  courteous  explanation 
as  an  ejiewitness  of  the  street-row,  and  ulti- 
mately by  an  imperative  Sortez.  Mean- 
while Fantine,  from  whose  lips  M.  Madeleine 
had  for  the  first  time  heard,  in  frenzied  ac- 
cents, the  tale  of  woe,  is  placed  in  the  infir- 
mary attached  to  the  mayor's  own  house, 
under  the  charge  of  some  Sisters  of  Charity. 
That  evening  Javert  posted  a  letter,  address- 
ed to  M,  Chabouillety  Secretaire  de  Mon- 
sieur le  Prefei  de  Police.  It  is  in  vain  that  M. 
Madeleine  writes  to  desire  the  Th6nardiers 
to  send  Cosette.    The  order  is  evaded,  and 


in  reply  there  only  comes  a  bill.     The  doe- 
tor  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  the  child  is 
to  see  its  mother  alive  there  must  be  no  de- 
lay.    M.  Madeleine  gets  Fantine  to  sign  an 
order  to  give  up  the  child  to  the  bearer,  and 
says  he  will  either  send  or  go  himself     '  Sur 
ces  entrefftites  il  survint  un  grave  incident. 
Nous  avons  beau  tailler  de  #otre  mieux  le 
bloc  myst^rieux  dont  notre  vie  est  faite,  1a 
veine  noir  de  la  destin6e  y  reparait  toajonrs' 
(p.  173).     One  morning,  while  M.  Madeleine 
is  at  work  in  his  cabinet  disposing  of  some 
business  before  starting  for  Montfermeil,  Ja- 
vert asks  to  speak  with  him.    The  scene  is 
told  as  M.  Hugo  only  can  tell  it     We  can 
but  give  a  hasty  summary.     The  austere  Ja- 
yert  stands   crestfallen   behind  the  mayor; 
and  it  is  only  when  the  mayor,  who  has  re- 
ceived him  coldly,  asks  what  he  wants,  that 
he  requests  an  application  for  his  dismissal 
may  be  forwarded  to  Paris.    The  mayor  is 
all  amazement :  *  Was  it  on  account  of  the 
altercation  about  Fantine?     That  shall   all 
be    forgotten    and    forgiven.'     No;    it  was 
worse  than   that:  he  had   written   to    de- 
nounce the  mayor  as  being  th^  convict  Jean 
Valjean,  who  after  his  liberation  eight  years 
before  had  robbed  a  bishop's  house  and  com- 
mitted a  highway  robbery  on  a  Savoyard. 
They  had  written  from  Paris  to  say  that  he 
must  be  mad,  as  the  real  Jean  Valjean  was 
now  awaiting  his  trial  at  Arras.     A  nuui, 
who  called  himself  Champmathieu   (which 
Javert  now  believed  was  merely  a  device  of 
Jean  Yali can's,  who  had  taken  his  mother's 
name,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  Mathieu, 
and  who  from  Jean  Mathieu  had  got  to  be 
called  Champmathieu),  had  been  taken  up 
for  robbing  an  orchard.    In  any  one  else 
this  was  a  trifle,  but  in  the  case  of  a  liberated 
convict  it  was  a  case  of  rScidive^  and  would 
be  punished  with  the  galleys  for  life.     The 
discovery,  Javert  went  on  to  say,  was  quite 
accidental.    The  gaol  at  the  place  where  the 
robbery  was  committed  was  out  of  repair,  so 
Champmathieu  was  taken    to   the  depart- 
mental prison  at  Arras.     He  had  no  sooner 
got  there  than  an  old  convict  of  the  name  of 
Brevet  at  once  recognised  him  as  Jean  Val- 
jean.  Inquiries  were  made  at  Toulon.   There 
were  only  two  convicts  there  who  remem- 
bered Jean  Valiean.    They  are  confronted 
with  Ohampmathieo,  and  do  but  corroborate 
what    Brevet    had    said.      Champmathieu 
meanwhile,  like  a  cunning  dog,  says  Javert, 
plays  the  idiot,  and  simply  persists  in  pre- 
tending not  to  understand  what  they  mean, 
and  in  affirming  that  he  is  Champmathieu. 
When  Javert  made  his  denunciation  against 
M.  Madeleine,  he  had  been  sent  for  to  Arras, 
and  was  obliged,  with  regret,  to  admit  his 
blunder.    The  genuine  Jean  Valjean,  he  was 
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now  positive,  was  none  other  than  Chanip- 
xnathieu.  ^  Le  vienx  coquin  sera  condamn^. 
Cost  port6  aux  assises  ^  Arras.  Je  vais  y 
aller  poor  temoigner.  Je  suis  cit^.*  (p.  189.) 
•  When  was  the  trial  to  take  place  ?*  asks  the 
mayor.  *  The  next  day,'  is  the  reply ;  *  sen- 
tence would  probably  be  given  late  at  night.' 

Javcrt  leaves  M sur  M ,  but  not 

'Without  renewing  his  request  that  he  may  be 
dismissed. 

M.  Madeleine's  first  care  is  to  see  that 
Fan  tine  has  everything  she  wants ;  his  next 
is  to  see  after  a  horse  and  cabriolet  which 
will  take  him  twenty  leagues  in  one  day. 
He  orders  it  to  be  at  his  door  at  half-past 
four  on  the  following  morning ;  he  then  re- 
tarns  home.  All  night  long  the  cashier  of 
the  manufactory,  who  lived  in  a  room  right 
underneath  M.  Madeleine's,  heard  feet  pacing 
to  and  fro,  cupboards  opening,  and  even 
windows,  though  the  night  was  bitterly  cold. 
Such  sounds  were  very  unusual.  What  could 
be  going  on  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  contained  in 
the  succeeding  chapter — *  TJn^  Temp^te  sous 
un  Crdne* — a  prodigy  of  artistic  and  psycho- 
logical skill,  which  alone  would  entitle  M. 
Victor  Hugo  to  the  very  highest  place  as  a 
writer.  The  first  feeling  which  came  ov0r 
him  when  Javert  was  relating  what  had 
turned  up  about  Champmathieu  was  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation.  With  superb  uman 
efibrt  he  kept  down  his  struggling  emotions, 
and  adjourned  all  resolve  with  a  firmness  in- 
spired by  terror.  Through  the  remainder  of 
the  day  he  contrived  to  preserve  a  calm  ex- 
terior, though  hot  burning  coals  were  con- 
suming him  within.  Everything  was  blurred 
and  confused  before  his  eye.  All  he  felt 
was,  that  a  great  blow  had  fallen  on  him : 
that  a  great  peril  was  to  be  shunned.  The 
feeling  of  self-preservation  was  uppermost  in 
his  mind.  At  any  rate,  he  thought  he  would 
just  go  to  Arras,  and  see  what  turn  things 
took.  It  could  do  no  harm  to  be  on  the 
spot.  He  ate  a  good  dinner,  and  then  came 
home  and  tried  to  collect  his  thoughts.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  he  got  up  and  locked 
the  door.  Then  again,  he  got  up  a  second 
time  to  put  out  the  candle.  He  fancied  some 
one  might  see  him.  Some  one! — who? 
Fool!  no  bars  or  bolts  could  lock  out,  no 
darkness  blind,  what  was  then  staring  at  him 
face  to  face — ^his  conscience;  that  is,  his 
God.  Still  he  felt  more  comfortable  after 
locking  the  door  and  putting  out  the  candle. 
He  leaned  with  his  elbows  on  the  table,  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  thought;  but  his 
thoughts  slipped  from  his  grasp.  His  will 
was  unnerved;  his  reason  was  unhinged. 
Untold  anguish  and  dismay  were  all  that  ho 
was  sensible  ot    He  got  up,  and  opened  the 


window.  His  brain  was  on  fire.  He  came 
back,  and  sat  at  the  table.  One  hour  gone. 
By  degrees  one  or  two  details  came  out  to 
view.  Critical  as  was  his  situation,  he  could 
not  but  see  that  he  was  absolutely  and  en- 
tirely the  master  of  it.  To  think  that  that 
dreaded  name  of  Jean  Valjean,  which  for 
eight  years  he  had  been  endeavouring  to 
bury  in  oblivion,  had  now  sounded  in  his 
ears — sounded,  «ot  to  condemn  him  once 
more  to  ignominy,  but  to  make  that  good, 
excellent  Monsieur  Madeleine  more  respected 
and  respectable  than  ever — was  enough  to 
make  his  brain  turn.  And  yet  this  was  no 
more  than  what  had  happened :  what  God 
had  permitted  to  happen.  A  thrill  came 
over  him  ;  he  relighted  his  candle.  He  was 
all  safe  now.  •  He  was  quit  even  of  Javert, 
whose  suspicions  not  only  were  at  rest,  but 
wh(^  was  also  going  to  leave  the  town. 
Why  had  he  got  into  such  a  fever  ?  It  was 
none  of  his  doing,  what  had  happened.  Pro- 
vidence had  done  it ;  it  would  be  very  wrong 
in  him  to  meddle  with  it  Here  was  the 
very  thing  he  bad  been  toiling  and  moiling 
for :  his  dream  by  night,  his  struggle  by  day, 
his  constant  prayer,  all  done  to  his  hand. 
God  had  so  ordered  it.  Then  he  got  up,  and 
walked  about  He  would  think  no  more  of 
it  His  mind  was  made  up.  'Mais  il  ne 
sentait  aucune  joie.  Au  contrairo.  On 
n'emp^che  pas  plus  la  peps6e  de  revenir  ^ 
une  id6e  que  la  mer  de  revenir  h,  un  rivage. 
Pour  le  matelot,  cela  s'appelle  la  mar6e; 
pour  le  coupable,  cela  s'appelle  le  remords. 
bieu  soul^ve  I'Ame  comme  I'oc^an'  (p.  236). 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  tasted 
the  bitterness  of  a  bad  thought  and  a  base 
act  His  end  gained,  indeed ! — he  said  to 
himself — but  what  end  ?  to  dodge  the  police  ? 
Was  it  for  that  he  had  for  eight  years  taken 
so  much  thought  and  care  ?  Was  there  not 
a  higher  and  a  better  aim,  the  only  real  aim, 
for  which  he  had  lived !  To  save  his  soul 
from  a  fouler  bondage  far  than  any  fetter 
could  lay  upon  his  limbs.  Close  the  door, 
indeed,  on  his  accursed  Past !  But  he  was 
not  closing  it  Great  God  !  he  did  but  open 
it  again  when  he  became  guilty  of  an  act  so 
base  as  to  lay  upon  an  innocent  head  that 
load  of  infamy  and  of  suffering  which  calls 
itself  the  galleys, 

*  He  felt  that  the  Bishop  was  there,  all  the 
more  really  there  because  he  was  numbered 
among  the  dead ;  he  fel^  that  the  Bishop  had  his 
eye  on  him,  that  from  henceforth  it  was  M.  Ma- 
deleine, the  mayor,  whom  with  aU  bis  virtues 
he  would  count  as  dang ;  and  Jean  Ya^jean,  the 
convict,  whom  he  would  reckon  pore  and  of 
good  report.  That  the  world  saw  his  mask,  but 
that  the  Bishop  saw  his  face ;  that  the  world 
saw  his  going  out  and  his  coming  in,  but  the  Bi- 
shop saw  his  oonscience.    To  Arras  then  it  be> 
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hoved  him  to  go,  to  liberate  tbe  false  Jean  Val- 
jean  and  to  denoooce  the  trae  one.  Alas  I  what 
sacrifice  ooald  be  greater  than  this — what  vic- 
tory more  poignant?  To  do  this  was  to  do  all ; 
bnt  done  it  most  be.  Lamentable  destiny  1  Ho- 
liness in  tbe  sight  of  Gbd  could  only  be  had  by 
becoming  once  more  infamous  in  the  sight  of 
man.  "  Well  1  "  he  said,  "  let  me  go  where 
duty  calls — that  man  shall  be  saved."  * 

He  said  this  out  loud,  withoat  knowing  he 
had  done  so.  He  took  his  acconnts,  and  put 
them  in  order ;  then  wrote  a  letter  on  which 
might  have  been  seen  tbe  following  address  : 
*  A  Monsieur  Laffitte^  Banquier,  Rue  d*ArtaUj 
d  Parish  This  letter  he  sealed  and  put  into  his 
pocket-book.  All  this  was  done,  as  it  were, 
mechanically.  A  nervous  twitch  every  now 
and  then  about  the  lips  was  the  only  indica- 
tion of  what  was  going  on  within.  A  thou- 
sand thoughts  besieged  him.  He  saw  battling 
before  him  the  two  ideas  which  hitherto 
had  been  the  guide  of  his  life — the  con- 
cealment of  his  name  from  mankind,  and 
integrity  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  one  in- 
volved the  security,  the  other  entailed  the 
sacrifice  of  self;  and  now  they  wpre  at  war 
— these  two  principles  of  action.  The  Bi- 
shop marked  the  first  crisis  in  his  career; 
Champmathieu  was  to  make  the  second. 
Perhaps  this  Champmathieu  was,  after  all,  a 

food-for-nothing  fellow  !  TTien  he  bethought 
im  that  the  very  fact  of  his  surrendering 
himaelf  up,  and  of  the  life  he  had  for  seven 
years  been  leading,  would  procure  his  par- 
don. But  this  thought  was  soon  dismissed : 
the  law  would  be  sure  to  take  its  course. 
There  was  nothing  for  it — he  must  do  his 
duty.  All  his  life  would  be  poisoned  if  he 
left  it  undone.  His  brain  was  getting  weary 
with  these  perpleinng  thoughts ;  his  tem- 
ples throbbed.  Twelve  o'clock  struck,  both 
at  the  church  and  the  town-hall.  He  re- 
marked how  much  louder  one  was  than  the 
other.  Then  he  thought  of  an  old  clock 
he  had  seen  for  sale  at  a  pawnbroker's  shop, 
and  remembered  the  name  on  it — Antoine 
Albin  de  Romainville.  He  felt  cold,  and 
lighted  the  fire,  and  seemed  to  forget  he  had 
opened  the  window.  A  kind  of  stupor  came 
over  him.  He  had  to  make  an  effort  before 
he  could  rememi>er  what  he  was  thinking 
about  when  the  clock  struck  twelve.  All  of 
a  sudden  Fantine  came  into  his  head.  What 
would  become  of  her  if  he  gave  himself  up  ? 
— Ay,  and  not  only  •f  her,  but  of  all  the 
people  dependent  on  his  exertions  and  his 
bounty  f  He  had  only  been  thinking  of  him- 
self—always himself— the  first  duty  is  to 
think  of  others.  If  he  vanished  from  the 
scene,  the  whole  place  would  go  to  ruin — the 
welfare  of  hundreds  would  be  undone.  Poor 
Fantine's  child,  too — what  would  become  of 


it?  This  act  of  self-devotion  would  spread 
misery  on  every  side !  and  all  for  the  sake  of 
an  old  vagabond  who  might,  after  all,  be  as 
happy  at  the  galleys  as  in  some  wretched 
hovel !  Surely  it  was  not  right  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  a  whole  population  to  thoee 
of  such  a  fellow  as  Champmathieu !  He 
ought  to  stay  where  he  was ;  it  was  a  sphere 
of  enormous  usefulness,  which  it  would  be 
criminal  to  abandon.  He  got  up,  and 
walked  about  He  was  all  right  now — he 
was  M.  Madeleine,  and  Madeleine  he  woald 
remain.  What  had  he  to  do  with  tiie  name 
of  Jean  Yaljean  ?  He  looked  at  himself  in 
the  ^lass,  and  felt  more  comfortable.  His 
mind  was  at  length  made  up.  Bnt  would  H 
not  be  well,  this'  resolution  once  taken,  to 
destroy  all  material  traces  of  the  past,  and 
to  snap  all  the  threads  which  bound  him  to 
Jean  Valjean  ?  He  took  a  small  key  out  of 
his  purse,  and  with  it  opened  a  secret  cap- 
board  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  From  it  he 
took  a  blouse,  an  old  knapsack,  and  other 
articles  of  attire  which  any  one  who  had 
seen  Jean  VaKean  as  he  entered  the  town 

of  D in  October,  1815,  would  at  once 

have  recognised.  He  cast  a  furtive  glance 
at  the  door,  and  then  took  all  these  things 
in  his  arms,  and  thrust  them  into  the  ftre ; 
he  relocked  the  secret  cnpboard,  and  pushed 
a  piece  of  furniture  against  it,  to  make  it 
doubly  safe  from  detection,  Tlie  room  was 
all  in  a  blaze.  He  meanwhile  paced  np 
and  down.  His  eye  fell  upon  two  silver 
candlesticks  on  the  chimney-piece,  lliey, 
too,  must  follow  the  knapsack.  He  stooped 
down  with  them  over  the  fire.  Of  a  sud- 
den   a  voice  called    to   him  from  within — 

*  Jean  Valjean  !  Jean  Yaljean  I  \  His  hair 
stood  on  end  ;  a  cold  sweat  came  over  him  ; 
his  conscience  smote  him,  lash  after  lash. 
He  put  the  candlesticks  back  on  the  chim- 
ney. The  whole  struggle  had  to  be  gone 
through  afresh.  Villany  in  clover,  or  inte- 
grity in  chains — which  was  he  to  choose? 
It  was  now  three  o*clock.  Utterly  exhausted, 
he  threw  himself  on  a  chair,  and  fell  asleep. 
A  horrible  dread  had  overwhelmed  him,  and 
now  filled  his  sleep  with  nightmare.  He 
awoke  cold  as  ice.  The  fire  had  ^one  out; 
the  candle  was  burning  in  the  soScet.  He 
went  to  the  window,  and  heard  a  sharp,  hard 
sound  along  the  street.  Two  red-looking 
stars  seemed  to  be  twinkling  in  the  distance, 
low  down.  Presently  he  saw  that  what  he 
had  taken  for  stars  were  lanterns,  and  that 
the  noise  he  had  heard  was  the  clatter  of  a 
horse's  feet.  What  can  this  carriage  be  at 
this  hour  ?  he  said  to  himself.  Just  then  he 
heard  a  knock   at  the   door  of  his   room. 

*  Who's  there  ?  *  he  called  out  in  a  voice  of 
thunder.    It  was  the  old  '  portidre,'  who  came 
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to  tell  him  the  tilbury  was  at  the  door.  *  Til- 
bury ! — what  tilbury  f  *  Why  the  tilbury 
Monsieur  le  Maire  had  ordered  from  M. 
Scaufflaire.'  That  name  recalled  him  to  his 
senses,  and  gave  to  his  face  an  expression  of 
agony  too  terrible  to  behold.  The  old  wo- 
man waited  for  a  few  moments,  and  theif 
ventured  to  ask  what  she  should  say.  '  It 
was  all  right,  and  he  would  be  down  directly,' 
was  the  reply. 

We  are  so  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  in  this  dire  struffgle  of  Jean  Yaljean's 
between  the  feeling  of  duty  and  the  fear  of 
danger  is  to  be  sought  the  leading  idea 
which  runs  through  the  whole  wor^  and 
which  Btrinffs  together,  so  to  speak,  all  the 
incidents,  divers  and  diverse,  which  follow 
one  another  in  rapid,  strange  succession,  that 
we  have  made  it  our  business  to  lay  particu- 
lar stress  on  those  portions  of  the  book  in 
which  the  tide  of  battle  is  at  its  height,  and 
the  victory  seems  to  sway  now  on  this  side, 
now  on  that  Once  possess  ourselves  of  this 
key,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  unlocking 
the  mysteries  of  art  and  skill  which  M.  Vic- 
tor Hugo  has  brought  together  from  the  rich 
stores  of  his  fertile  imagination.  With  this 
view  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  po.wer  with  which  our 
author  has  described  the  fluctuations  of 
stormy  feeling  with  which  Jean  Valiean  was 
assailed  at  this  momentous  crisis,  which  was 
to  hurl  him  from  affluence  and  ^me  to  the 
ignominy  of  the  galleys. 

Jeait*  Valjean^s  struggles  do  not  end  with 
his  stepping  into  the  tUbury.  The  succeed- 
ing chapter — Lm  Bdtans  dans  les  Hones — 
records  successive  crises  in  the  man's  mind 
as  successive  obstacles — *  spokes  in  the  wheel' 
— render  it  almost  physically  impossible  for 
him  to  reach  Arras  in  time  to  save  Champ- 
mathieu.  The  agony  and  despair  which 
torture  him  as  the  wheels  bear  him  on  to  the 
scene  of  self-denunciation  tempt  him  in  each 
succeeding  casualty  to  see  the  finger  of  God 
teHing  him  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  let 
things  be.  And  every  such  temptation  en- 
tails a  fresh  effort  to  overcome  it  Over- 
come them,  however,  he  does.  Where  there 
is  no  cross  there  is  no  crown.  He  arrives  at 
the  Palais  de  Justice  late  in  the  evening. 
At  every  step  he  mounts,  the  iron  enters 
into  his  soul.  The  court  is  so  crowded,  he 
cannot  find  admittance.  He  sends  in  his 
card  to  the  President  The  name  and  repu- 
tation of  the  able  and  benevolent  Mayor  of 

M 8ur   M were  not  unknown   at 

Arras.  He  was  shown  into  the  retiring- 
'^x^m,  from  which  a  door  opened  to  the 
8^ts  behind  the  President  Wonderful  are 
the  pages  in  which  Victor  Hugo  describes 
the  final   struggle   of   the   unhappy    man. 


The  trial  itself,  up  to  the  memorable  mo- 
ment when  M.  Madeleine  declares  'Je  suis 
Jean  Valjean,'  is  also  described  with  a 
power  which  no  one  but  a  Huffo  could 
command.  Everywhere  we  see  that  con- 
scientious work  for  which  he  is  so  conspi- 
cuous among  his  countrymen.  We  have  not 
space,  however,  to  continue  our  analysis  on 
the  same  scale  as  heretofore.  Jean  Val- 
jean is  arrested  by  the  Javert  who,  but  two 
days  before,  had  been  so  crestfallen,  but  now 
crows  as  he  clutches  his  prey ;  he  is  lodged 
in  the  prison  of  that  town  of  which  he  had 
for  eight  years  been  the  pride;  makes  his 
escape  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  in  a 
forest  a  sum  of  about  630,000  francs,  which 
were  lying  in  his  name  at  Laffitte's ;  is  re- 
captured, and  sent  to  the  gallejrs  for  life. 
With  this  event,  and  with  the  death  of  Fan- 
tine,  en(is  the  First  Part  However  much 
the  reader  may  be  astonished  at  finding  the 
Second  Part  commencing  with  170  pages  on 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  had  no  mrther 
connexion  with  the  story  than  can  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  an  officer — ^the  father  of  the 
Marina  who  gives  the  name  to  Part  HI. — 
was  pulled*  out  from  among  the  wounded  at 
that  battle  for  the  sake  of  being  robbed  by 
Th6nardier,  and  so  laid  himself,  as  he  erro- 
neously imagined,  under  obligations  to  that 
villain  for  saving  his  life,  no  surprise  at  all 
can  be  felt  that  the*  child, of  the  deceased 
Fantine  should  thenceforth  serve  as  the  pivot 
around  which  Jean  Valjean's  self-sacrifice 
would  be  made  to  turn.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  his  surrendering  himself  to  justice, 
that  he  had  not  rescued  Oosette  from  the 
hands  of  the  Th^nardiers,  and  restored  her 
to  her  mother ;  so  now  his  first  step  must  be 
to  complete  the  duty  which  he  had  left  un- 
discharged, and  which  was  doubly  sacred  now 
that  Fantine  was  no  more.  When  he  arrives 
at  the  galleys  at  Toulon,  he  is  supposed  to  be 
drowned  while  saving  the  life  of  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  ship,  but  in  reality  makes  his 
escape,  and  we  find  him  reappearing  at  Mont- 
fermeil,  and  carrying  away  with  him  the 
wretched  victim  of  the  Th^nardiers'  cruelty* 
He  reaches  Paris,  and  there  is  detected  by  his 
old  enemy,  Javert,  who  in  consequence  of  the 
affair  at  M  sur  M- ,  had  been  pro- 

moted to  form  part  of  the  Paris  police.  The 
news  of  the  child  of  one  Fantine  having  been 
carried  off  from  Montfermeil  by  a  stranger 
had  aroused  the  vigilance  which  had  been 
put  to  sleep  by  a  paragraph  in  the  papers  on 
Jean  Valjean  s  being  drowned.  After  a 
chase  of  a  most  exciting  character,  Jean  Val- 
jean effects  his  escape  by  climbing  over  the 
wall  of  a  garden,  which  turns  out  to  be  that 
of  the  convent  at  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, M.  Madeleine  had  procured  the  place 
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of  gardener  for  Faucbelevent.    On  recognis- 
ing  tbe  man  who  bad  saved  his  life  and  im- 

E roved  his  fortunes,  Faucbelevent  devotes 
imscif  to  bis  service,  and  discreetly  asks  no 
questions.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  know 
that  he  had  saved  his  life.  Once  there,  as 
tbe  old  gardener  pithily  puts  it,  tbe  difficulty 
for  Jean  Valjean  was  bow  to  get  in  ;  and  this 
difficulty  was  preceded  by  another,  how  to 
get  out  A  solution  for  tbe  first  of  these 
difficulties  is  devised  by  representing  to  the 
Lady  Superior  that  he  is  becoming  very  in- 
firm, and  would  be  glad  of  the  assistance  of 
his  brother,  who  had  a  little  grandchild  who 
might  very  possibly  become  a  nun.  This 
bait  is  swallowed  by  the  Abbess,  who  gives 
him  permission  for  his  brother  to  come  and 
live  with  him.  But  how  to  get  out?'  A  nun 
had  recently  died  in  the  convent,  whom  they 
were  anxious  to  bury  within  the  walls,  con- 
trary to  tbe  law  which  forbade  such  inter- 
ments. Faucbelevent  is  called  in  by  the 
Abbess  to  consultation.  While  the  nun  was 
buried  in  tbe  vaults  of  the  convent,  could 
not  the  coffin  intended  to  convey  her  re- 
mains to  the  cemetery  be  otherwise  filled, 
and  so  render  the  illegality  they  were  bent 
on  committing  safe  from  detection  ?  To  this 
proposal  Faucbelevent  assents  the  more  rea- 
dily, as  he  sees  in  it  a  means  of  conveying 
Jean  Valjean  outside,  tbe  convent  walls. 
The  man  in  charge  of  the  cemetery  was  a 
great  friend  of  his,  and  he  would  contrive  to 
send  him  off  to  the  public-house,  and  to  re- 
main himself  to  fill  up  the  grave,  but  not 
before  he  had  released  Jean  Valjean  from  his 
confinement  To  this  scheme  Valjean  con- 
sents. Every  day  he  remained  in  the  con- 
vent at  the  risk  of  detection  filled  him  with 
trepidation,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for 
that  of  the  child,  whose  fortunes  were  thence- 
forth linked  to  his  own.  He  was  determined 
to  quit  at  the  risk  of  suffocation.  As  for 
Cosette,  she  could  be  carried  out  in  a  basket 
This  risk,  owing  to  an  unforeseen  catastrophe, 
was  greater  than  he  had  anticipated.  Fau- 
cbelevent's  friend  at  tbe  cemetery  was  dead, 
and  bad  been  replaced  by  some  one  else,  to 
whom  he  was  a  perfect  stranger,  and  .who 
had  none  of  tbe  readiness  of  bis  predecessor 
to  abandon  tbe  bier  with  an  i  for  the  beer 
with  an  e.  The  scene  which  ensues,  both 
inside  the  coffin  and  out,  is  one  which  may 
emphatically  be  called,  in  the  language  of 
penny-a-liners,  a  sensation  scene.  At  length 
Faucbelevent  contrives  to  get  rid  of  this  per- 
versely sober  gravedigger,  and  so  extricate 
Jean  Valjean,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  from 
his  perilous  position.  At  the  Second  Part 
we  find  him  installed  in  the  convent  as  assist- 
ant gardener  to  his  supposed  brother,  and 
Cosette  admitted  as  pupil  in  the  pensionnat 


We  will  quote  a  short  passage  from  tbe  con- 
eluding  pages  of  Vol.  iv.  to  show  how  the 
author  connects  this  phase  of  Jean  Valjean's 
career  with  the  memorable  events  of  Octo- 
ber, 1815. 

•  'However,  God  works  His  own  way.  Tbe 
convent  helped,  as  Cosette  did.  to  build  up  ia 
Jean  Valjean  what  tbe  Bishop  had  began.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  on  one  side  virtue  borders  very 
close  upon  pride.  The  space  between  is  bridged 
over,  and  it  is  the  devil  who  builds  the  bridge. 
Jean  Valjean,  without  knowing  it,  perhapei,  may 
have  been  on  tbe  confines  of  that  bridge,  when 
Providence  placed  him  in  tbe  convent  of  tbe  Petlt- 
Picpus.  So  long  as  he  had  measnred  himself  bj 
the  Bishop  as  a  standard,  he  had  thooght  scorn 
of  himself,  and  walked  humbly  before  God.  Bat 
for  some  time  back  he  had  begun  to  com(>are 
himself  with  other  men,  and  pride  came  creep- 
ing on.  Who  knows?  He  might  have  ended 
by  coming  gently  back  to  Hate.  The  convent 
arrested  Mm  on  this  slope.^ 

This  quotation  we  shall  follow  up  by  an- 
other from  the  seventh  volume,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indicating  tbe  direction  whicb  the 
fresh  trial  of  Jean  Valjean 's  faith  was  des- 
tined to  take.  Our  author  is  there  taking  a 
backward  glance  at  Jean  Valjean's  history, 
and  explains  the  reason  of  his  leaving  tbe 
convent  in  the  following  words : — 

*It  will  be  remembered  that  Jean  Va^jeao 
was  happy  enough  in  the  convent ;  so  moch  so 
that  his  conscience  began  to  be  uneasy.  Not  a 
day  passed  without  his  seeing  Cosette.  A  feel- 
ing of  brotherhood  waxed  stronger  and  ^tcpn^rer 
within  him :  his  soul  yearned  after  that  child ; 
it  was  hi^,  he  said  to  himself— nothing  conld 
de|>rive  him  of  it — ^it  would  always  be  the  same 
— she  would  doubtless  become  a  nun,  led  on  as 
she  was  to  do  bo  dav  by  day.  To  both  of  them 
the  convent  would  henceforth  be  the  universe; 
it  was  there  that  he  would  grow  old,  that  she 
would  grow  up ;  that  she  would  grow  old,  and 
that  he  would  die.  Separation,  oh  I  joyful  bop^ 
was  out  of  the  quesdon.  As  he  renected  on  au 
this,  be  began  to  be  perplexed.  He  put  tbe  ques- 
tion to  himself — Was  all  this  happiness  his  own 
that  he  could  do  wiiat  he  liked  with  it?  Was 
it  not  made  up  of  the  happiness  of  another,  the 
happiness  of  that  child,  which  he,  a  man  on  in 
years,  confiscated  and  purloined  ?  Was  not  all 
this  filching?  That  child,  he  bethought  himself^ 
had  a  right  to  know  the  worid  before  renouncing 
it:  that  to  cut  it  off  from  every  joy  on  pretence 
of  saving  it  from  every  trial,  that  to  make  use 
of  its  ignorance  and  isolation  in  order  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  an  artificial  calling,  was  to  thwart  tbe 
nature  of  a  human  being  and  to  lie  onto  Grod. 
And  who  could  tell  but  what  Oosette  when  she 
came  to  understand  all  that  had  happened,  and 
found  herself^  to  her  sorrow,  a  nun,  might  not 
end  by  bating  him?  This  last  thought  was  more 
selfish  and  less  heroic  than  the  others ;  bat  it 
was  more  than  he  could  bear.  He  resolved  ts 
quit  the  convent' 

Accordingly,  after  the  lapse  of  five  yeara^ 
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during  which  Cosette's  education  was  uearij 
completed,  Jean  Valjean  leaves  the  convent. 
Bat  we  have  heen  anticipating  events,  and 
raost  retam  to  Part  III. 

*  Marias,' from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  is  the 
son  of  that  Colonel — the  Baron  de  Pontraercy, 
whom  Th^nardier,  we  have  said,  extricated 
from  amonji^  the  dying  and  the  dead  at  Wa- 
terloo.    This  Baron.de  Pontmercy  had  won 
the  affections  and  the  hand  of  the  younger 
daughter  of  M.  Gillenormand,  who  stigma- 
tised his  son-in-law  as  the  *  honte  de  sa  f»- 
mille,'  he  heing  a  rahid  Royalist,  and  looking 
upon    Napoleon   and    every   one   who    had 
served  under  him  as  objects  of  unmitigated 
hate.     At  the  Restoration  Pontmercy  ^as 
placed  on  half-pay;  and  consented  to  surren- 
der his  motherless,  and,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, penniless  child  to  the  care  of  his 
grandfather  and  maiden  aunt,  who  lived  with 
her  father,  on  the  condition  insisted  on  by 
M.  Gillenormand  that  he  should  never  attempt 
to  get  speech  of  his  child,  or  to  hold  inter- 
course of  any  kind  with  his  family.     Marius 
as  a  boy  knows,  indeed,  that  his  father  is 
living ;  but  is  brought  up  in  the  idea  that  he 
is  never  to  be  mentioned,  and  that  some  ter- 
rible disgrace  hangs  over  him.     When  he 
reaches  his  seventeenth  year  his  father  dies, 
and  it  is  only  then  that  Marius  discovers  how 
shamefully  he  has  been  maligned.    A  violent 
quarrel  ensues  between  him  and  his  grand- 
fiather,  which  ends   by  Marius  leaving  the 
house,  and  refusing  to  be  any  longer  depen- 
dent bn  M.  Gillenotaand  for  support.    At 
heart  the  old  man  loves  the  boy;  but  his 
temper  is  so  roused  by  the  Bonapartiste  opi- 
nions paraded  with  all  the  exaggeration  of 
reaction  by  Marius,  that  the  rupture  is  com- 
plete. We  now  follow  the  fortunes  of  Marius, 
who  takes  up  his  quarters  in  an  old  house, 
which  is  also  occupied  by  the  Thenardiers, 
under  the  name  of  Jondrette.    Some  time, 
however,  elapses  before  he  is  aware  of  it ;  and, 
meanwhile,  nis  hard  battle  with  poverty  is 
carried  on  with  a  manly  determination  which 
brings  out  all   the  force  of  his   character. 
As  M.  Victor  Hugo  well  says :  *  De  fermes  et 
fares  natures  sont  ainsi  cr66e8;   la  mis^re, 
presque    toujours    mar&tre,   est    quelquefois 
ixiere;   le  denfiment   enfante    la    puissance 
d'4me  et  d'esprit ;  la  d6tre8se  est  nourrice  de 
la  fiert^ ;  le  malheur  est  un  bon  lait  pour  les 
niagnanimes*  (v.  p.  306).     It  was  now  1831. 
Marius  had  reached  his  twentieth  year :  after 
^ree  years  of  hard  work  he  had  contrived 
to  earn  bread  enough  and  to  spai'e.     It  was 
uo  longer  a  matter  of  calculation  whether  he 
could  afford  a  few  sous  to  buy  a  c6telette, 
^ter  having  passed   several    days   without 
tasting  meat.  About  this  time  his  attention  is 
*^racled  towards  a  young  girl,  whom  he  meets 


day  after  day  walking  with  an  old  man.  The 
reader  will  have  guessed,  before  we  tell  him, 
that  these  are  Jean  Valjean  and  Cosette. 
The  former  is  annoyed  by  the  assiduity  with 
which  Marius  renews  his  visits  to  the  Lux- 
embourg; and  not  only  ceases  to  go  there, 
but  changes  his  house,  on  finding  that  he  had 
one  day  been  followed  home.  He  comes 
across  them  again  in  a  way  he  least  expected 
it.  The  Thenardiers,  by  means  of  a  begging 
letter,  had  cajoled  Valjean  and  Gosette  to 
come  and  see  them  in  their  den,  next  door 
to  the  room  occupied  by  Marius.  Th^nar- 
dier  is  not  recognised  by  Valjean ;  but  has 
himself  no  difficulty  in  recognising  Valjean, 
and  lays  a  plot  for  a  guet-^pens,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  extort,  money  from  Valjean. 
By  means  of  a  trou-JudaSj  Marius  sees  and 
hears  everything  that  goes  on,  and  at  once 

infomjs  the  police  in  the  person  of Javert  1 

The  scene  of  the  gnet-a-pens  is  most  exciting. 
Marius  is  sorely  perplexed  at  finding,  from  what 
he  overhears,  that  this  Thenardier  is  the  man 
whom  his  father  had  charged  him  in  writing 
to  lose  no  opportunity  of  rewarding  for  the 
services  ho  believed  him  to  have  rendered  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Javert  had  charged 
him  to  let  off  a  pistpl,  as  soon  as  ever  any 
overt  act  of  violence  was  perpetrated  on  the 
victim  of  the  guet-a-pena,  whom  Javert  little 
suspected  to  be  Jean  Valjean.  Neither  does 
he  make  the  discovery  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  for  while  the  police  are  busy  hand- 
cuffing the  band  of  robbers  who  one  after 
one  had  introduced  themselves  into  the  room, 
Valjean  makes  his  escape  through  the  win- 
dow. Diable !  dit  Javert  entre  ses  dents,  ce 
devait  ^tre  le  meilleur'  (p.  381).  With  this 
capture  of  the  Thenardiers  and  escape  of 
Jean  Valjean  ends  the  Third  Part  With 
the  assistance  of  Eponine,  a  daughter  of  the 
Thenardiers,  who  was  not  locked  up  with  the 
rest  of  her  family  on  the  occasion  of  the  guet- 
ii-pens — and  who  nourishes  for  Marius  a  pas- 
sion, scarcely  secret,  but  unreturned  by  its 
object — the  address  of  Cosette  is  no  longer  a 
secret  to  her  ardent  lover.  Jean  Valjean 
feels  instinctively  that  the  young  man  who 
made  him  abandon  his  visits  to  the  Luxem- 
bourg is  near  at  hand.  He  renews  those 
visits  for  a  day  or  two,  and  sees  Marius  loiter- 
ing about  in  the  distance.  Victor  Hugo  de- 
scribes with  great  beauty  the  feeling  of  de- 
spair and  of  dread  which  comes  over  Jean 
Valjean,  as  he  awakens  to  the  fact  that  Co- 
sette— the  being  for  whom  he  has  lived,  and 
exposed  himself  to  numberless  perils — ^the 
being  to  whom  he  has  acted  the  part  of  father, 
mother,  brother,  friend — the  being  who  alone 
has  occupied  and  absorbed  all  the  capacities 
of  love  and  affection  which  were  given  to  him, 
and  which  had  lain  at  usury  without  a  soul 
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on  whom  to  aqnander  tbem,  till  he  had  reached 
the  threshold  of  old  a^e — that  this  Cosette 
might  be  taken  from  him ;  be  clasped  to  an- 
other's breant ;  be  the  object  of  another's  love  I 
The  jealonsy  which  springs  from  a  love  into 
which  nothing  of  senaual  can  enter  or  ever 
has  entered  is  always,  it  will  be  found,  akin 
to  a  bitterer  hate,  a  more  sombre  moroseness 
a  more  devilish  frame  of  mind  generally,  than 
that  which  is  begotten  by  jealonsy  of  the 
more  ordinary  type.  Here  were  the  germs  of 
a  fresh  crisis,  the  cloud  in  the  horizon  which 
betokened  a  coming  storm.  For  Cosette, 
meanwhile,  all  was  brightness  and  gladness. 
Marius  had  gained  access  to  the  garden  of  the 
house  in  the  Hue  Plumet,  the  scene  of  the  Idyll 
which  in  part  furnishes  the  title  of  Part  IV. 
Of  a  sudden  he  hears  that  Jean  Valjean  means 
to  leave  Paris,  and  go — Cosette  knows  not 
for  certain  whither — perhaps  to  England. 
Driven  into  a  corner,  Manus  pockets  his 
pride,  and  asks  his  grandfather  for  the  per- 
mission and  the  means  to  make  Cosette  his 
wife.  The  old  libertine  treats  the  whole 
affair  as  a  silly  amourette,  and  his  grandson 
leaves  the  house  in  high  dudgeon,  before  M. 
Gillenormand  has  time  to  recover  himself 
from  his  astonishment,  and  to  call  him  back 
and  clasp  him  to  his  arms. 

It  is  June,  1 882.  The  days  of  the  ^meute, 
which  it  will  be  remembered  commenced  at 
the  funeral  of  General  La  Marque,  are  at 
hand.  The  Epopee  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis  is 
about  to  commence.  Marius,  more  from  dis- 
appointment at  thwarted  love  than  from 
democratic  rf^e  at  stinted  liberty,  throws  in 
his  lot  with  the  revolutionary  party,  and  be- 
comes, in  very  wantonness,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Barricade  of  the  Rue  de  la  Chanvrerie. 
In  the  thick  of  the  fight  a  letter  is  given  him 
from  Cosette,  saying  that  in  a  week's  time 
she  and  her  father — so  she  was  wont  to  call 
him — would  be  in  London.  He  tore  a  piece 
of  paper  out  of  his  pocket-book  and  wrote  to 
Cosette  to  say  that  by  the  time  she  received 
that  letter  his  soul  would  have  fled,  and  that 
his  body  might  be  taken  to  his  grandfather's, 
M.  Gillenormand,  Rue  des  Filles-dn-Calvaire, 
No.  6,  au  Marais.  After  despatching  this 
remarkably  cheerful  missive  to  Cosette  by  the 
hand  of  one  Gavroche,  a  gamin  de  Paris 
(one  of  the  most  charming  creations  in  the 
book),  he  returns  to  his  post  at  the  Barricade. 
Shortly  before  it  arrives  at  its  destination — 
we  are  speaking  of  Marius's  note,  not  his 
body — Jean  Valjean,  who  was  hug^ng  in 
secret  the  idea  of  a  voyage  to  England,  which 
would  rid  him,  as  he  hoped,  of  Marius,  and 
nip  in  the  bud  any  Inrldng  feeling  which 
Cosette  might  possibly  entertain  in  return, 
was  suddenly  arrested,  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  room,  by  a  strange  spectacle  which 


met  his  eye.  He  happened  to  be  lookii^ 
into  a  mirror  which  surmounted  the  aide- 
board,  and  there  read,  in  so  many  words.,  tbe 
five  lines  which  Cosette,  in  the  hurry  of  qait^ 
ting  the  Rue  Plumet,  had  written  to  her 
lover,  partly  to  tell  him  of  their  new  abode, 
and  partly,  as  we  have  seen,  to  let  him  know 
that  they  were  bound  for  London.  The 
mystery  in  soon  solved.  Cosette,  who  hjui 
gone  upstairs  into  her  room  un^r  pr^ence 
of  a  migraine,  which  in  reality  was  nothing 
but  crossed  love,  had  left  on  the  sideboard 
the  blotting-book  which  she  had  bron^t 
with  her  from  the  Rue  Plumet,  and  on  which 
she  had  dried  the  aforesaid  note.  The  im- 
pf^ssion  was  of  course  reversed ;  but  thia  the 
mirror  rendered  legible^  and  thus  preeented 
to  the  astonished  eye  of  Jean  Valjean.  The 
description  of  the  old  man's  agony  of  mind 
furnishes  the  theme  of  a  chapter  almost  as 
grand  as  that  which  we  analysed  at  length 
when  M.  Madeleine  was  on  the  eve  of  sur- 
rendering himself  to  save  Cbampmathien. 
One  might  have  thouffht  that  after  so  maoj 
severe  trials  his  conscience  would  have  be- 
come as  it  were  seasoned ;  but  it  was  not  so. 
*C'est  que  de  toutes  les  tortures  qu'i]  avait 
subies  dans  cette  lon^ne  question  qoe  Im 
donnait  la  destin^e,  ceTle-ci  6tait  la  pins  re- 
doubtable. Jamais  pareille  tenaille  ne  Tavait 
saisi.  II  sentit  le  remuement  myst^rieux  de 
toutes  les  sensibilities  latentes.  II  sentit  le 
pincement  de  la  fibre  inconnue.  H6las, 
I'^preuve  supreme,  disons  mienx,  I'^nreare 
unique,  c'est  la  perte  de  I'^tre  aim6  ?  (p.  424.) 
In  tne  midst  of  this  gloom  and  despair  which 
seem  to  freese  up  the  issues  of  life,  the  letter 
which  Marius  had  sent  by  Gavrociie  reaches 
the  house  and  falls  into  the  hands  of  Valjean. 
With  almost  fiendish  glee  he  chuckles,  as  he 
reads  it,  at  the  thought  of  Marina  being 
dead  :  he  resolves  to  keep  the  note  in  his 
pocket — Cosette  would  be  none  the  wisot. 
Her  lover  would  be  disposed  of,  and  he 
(Valjean)  would  once  more  be  at  peace.  The 
sound  of  firing  made  him  put  on  his  unifbnn 
of  a  garde  nationale  and  stroll  out^  musket 
in  hand,  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 

How  Jean  Valjean  passed  through  die 
ordeal  which  this  discovery  of  the  clandestine 
love-passages  between  Marios  and  Cosette 
had  laid  upon  him,  is  the  subject  of  tbe  two 
concluding  volumes,  or  Part  V.  By  the 
time  that  he  arrived  at  the  Rue  de  la  Chan- 
vrerie, the  defenders  of  the  Barricades  were 
sorely  reduced  in  number :  Marius  was  still 
alive,  and  Javert,  who  in  an  early  stage  of 
the  proceedings  had  come  among  them  as  a 
spy  and  had  been  detected  by  Gavroche,  was 
not  yet  shot,  though  still  a  prisoner.  Ws 
cannot  follow  the  incidents  of  the  street-fight 
through  all  its  revolting  and  bloody  details. 
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Suffice  it  to  say  that  Jean  Valjean,  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  fray  beyond  exposing 
his  person  to  danger  and  dressing  the  woandS 
of  those  who  were  less  fortunate  than  himself, 
ends  by  Jetting  Ja^ert  escape  and  by  carry- 
ing off  Marias,  faint  with  loss  of  blood, 
tfa rough  the  manhole  of  the  great  sewer  of 
Paris.  He  no  sooner  emerges  from  it,  after 
adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes  almost  as 
startling  as  those  they  had  recently  met  with 
above  ground,  than  he  finds  himself  once 
more  confronted  by  the  ubiquitous  Javert 
His  first  care  is  to  take  the  almost  lifeless 
body  of  Marius  to  his  grandfather,  whoso  ad- 
dress he  had  learned  from  the  intercepted 
note  sent  by  Marius  to  Cosette.  Ho  then 
expresses  his  readiness  to  put  himself  in 
Javert's  custody ;  but  Javert  leba  him  go — ^an 
act  of  such  abnoripal  dereliction  of  duty, 
that  it  drives  its  author  to  commit  suicide. 
Life  had  in  his  eyes  lost  its  raisan  (Titre,  and 
nature  was  out  of  course  when  a  criminal 
was  allowed  to  escape  the  grip  of  the  law. 
The  last  volume  is  filled  with  the  conva- 
lescence of  Marios  and  his  marriage  with 
Cosette,  who  receives  from  Jean  Valjean  a 
dowry  of  six  hundred  thousand  francs.  Once 
more  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  had  gained  the 
victory  over  selfishness — love  over  bate.  The 
service  of  God,  to  which  the  Bishop's  parting 
words  had,  as  it  were,  devoted  him,  had  not 
been  in  his  case  perfect  freedom  ;  but,  sooner 
or  later,  that  service  had  been  paid.  But 
one  more  act  of  martyrdom  awaited  him  :  he 
feels  *it  to  be  bis  duty  to  tell  Marius  that  he 
is  a  liberated  convict.  Marius  receives  the 
intelligence  with  anything  but  equanimity, 
and  there  results  a  coolness  between  him  and 
Jean  Valjean  which  ultimately  communicates 
itself  to  Cosette,  and  poor  Jean  Valjean  dis- 
covers that  he  is  de  trop.  He  drops  his  visit 
to  Cosette,  and  worn  out  in  body  and  mind, 
remains  at  home  to  die  of  a  broken  heart. 
As  Marius  learns  that  the  suspicions  which 
he  had  conceived  as  to  the  origin  of  his  wife's 
dowry,  when  he  heard  that  Jean  Valjean  had 
been  a  convict,  were  without  foundation,  and 
further,  that  the  man  who  had  saved  his  life 
and  conveyed  him  from  the  Barricades  to  his 
grandfather's  house,  %nd  whom  he  had  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  discover,  was  no  other 
than  this  same  Jean  Valjean,  stung  with  re- 
morse for  his  cold  churlish  treatment  of  one 
to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  he  hurries  with 
Cosette  to  ^aliean's  lodgings,  but  only  in 
time  to  receive  his  last  blessing  and  hear  his 
lafft  sigh. 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  conduct  the 
reader  through  the  labyrinth  of  this  Titan 
tale,  making  use  all  the  while  of  the  clue  to 
its  intricacies  which  we  believe  the  author 
intended  to  be  furnished  by  the  successive 
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crises  in  the  career  of  Jean  Valjean.  The 
whole  history  of  this  extraordinary  man,  as 
recorded  in  the  ten  volumes  before  us,  is  but 
the  development  of  that  injunction  which  the 
Bishop  gave  him  when,  by  an  act  of  signal 
clemency,  he  reclaimed  him  from  the  down- 
ward path  of  a  brutalised  conscience,  and  set 
him  with  his  face  towards  Heaven — on  that 
onward,  upward  path,  that  hdog  avw,  as  Plato 
caHs  it,  which  leads,  like  Jacob's  ladder,  up 
to  God.  On  the  last  round  of  that  ladder 
we  leave  him,  no  longer  troubled  by  the  per- 
secutions of  a  Javert,  or  heartbroken  by  the 
ingratitude  of  a  Cosette. 

As  we  cast  a  backward  glance  and  survey 
the  ground  we  have  traversed,  we  think  the 
reader  will  admit  that  if  the  tale  we  hava^ 
unfolded  before  him  be  indeed  a  wondrous 
maze,  it  is  not  without  a  plan  which  witnesses 
to  the  artistic  power  of  its  author.  It  seems 
to  us  that  nothing  but  the  inconsiderate 
hastiness  with  which  modern  criticism  is  in 
the  habit  of  tossing  off  a  judgment  on  the 
works,  great  or  small,  which  come  under  its 
ken,  can  account  for  the  blindness  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  everywhere  been  shown 
respecting  the  lea(^ling  idea  which  forms  as  it 
were  the  trunk-line  of  the  work.  But  the 
merits  of  Let  Misirahles  do  not  merely  con- 
sist in  the  conception  of  it  as  a  whole;  it 
abounds,  page  after  page,  with  details  of  un- 
equalled beauty.  We  feel  bound  to  say  that 
we  know  of  nothing  in  the  whole  compass 
of  French  literature  which  can  even  be  com- 
pared with  such  chapters  as  those  entitled 

*  Le  dedans  du  d6sespoir,'  *L'onde  et  I'ombre,' 
and  *  Petit  Gorvais,'  in  the  first  volume ;  *  Une 
tempdte  sous  un  ci4ne'  and  *  Batons  dans  les 
roues,'  in  the  second  volume;  *La  cad^ne,* 
in  the  seventh  volume ;  *  Buvard,  buvard,'  iti 
the  eighth;  and  *Immortale  Jecur,'  in  the 
tenth.  The  power  which  they  so  transcend- 
ently  display  is  not  merely  different  in  de- 
gree, it  is  different  in  kind,  from  anything  in 
the  language  at  any  period  of  its  history. 
Michelet,  indeed,  in   some   passages  of  his 

*  Histoire  de  France,'  suggests  a  parallel,  but 
on  closer  examination  it  will  be  found  that 
one  cardinal  distinction  prevents  us  from 
pursuing  the  parallel  any  further.  The  pro- 
cess which  presided  over  the  cradle  of  all 
language,  and  which  embodied  the  abstract 
emotions  of  the  mind  in  terms  borrowed 
from  the  concrete  material  world,  is  one 
which  also  presides  over  that  inexhaustible 
fund  of  imagery  with  which  every  page  of 
Victor  Hugo  is  rife.  His  metaphors  are 
almost  uniformly  the  carrying  over  of  the  in- 
visible into  the  visible  world.  With  Michelet 
it  ^ill  be  found  the  converse  is  the  case ;  and 
this  difference  so  affects  the  style,  that  Victor 
Hugo  is  still  left  without  any  one  to  whom 
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we  can  liken  liim.  By  no  writer  since  the 
time  of  llabelais  have  the  capabilities  of  the 
French  language  been  set  forth  to  such 
advantage — never  before  liave  so  much  bone 
and  muscle  been  laid  bare.  Some  French 
critic — M.  Cuvillier  Fleury^  if  we  remember 
right — has  said  that,  in  the  presence  of  the 
author  of  ^Les  MisirableSy  his  readers  must 
feel  like  the  Lilliputians  in  the  hands  of 
Gulliver.  The  comparison  is  a  very  just  one. 
Victor  Hugo's  mind  is  essentially  Titanic ;  he 
is  more  at  home,  shows  more  power,  where 
he  is  dealing  with  conceptions  of  a  super- 
human character,  than  when  he  dwells 
among  ordinary  men.  And  yet  the  tender- 
ness, the  grace,  the  pathos,  which  he  brings 
to  bear  on  his  description  of  children,  are  no 
less  wonderful  than  the  grandeur  of  his  style 
and  the  majesty  of  his  gait  when  dealing 
with  the  colossal  and  the  superhuman.  But, 
while  thus  at  home  with  pigmies  and  giants, 
he  seems  at  times  to  be  lacking  in  what 
Pascal  somewhere  calls  *  Pentredeux.'  His 
creations  of  men  and  women,  such  as  we 
meet  with  in  everyday  life,  lay  themselves 
open  to  criticism,  as  being  types  of  a  class 
rather  than  individuals  with  definitely  marked 
outlines  of  their  own.  This,  however,  is  a 
defect  which  characterises  all  the  works  of 
Komance  literature,  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  Teutonic  races. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  work 
abounding  with  beauties  of  such  a  very  high 
order,  and  destined  to  occupy  a  permanent 
place  in  the  literature  of  France,  should  have 
been  weighted^  in  its  passage  to  posterity, 
with  80  many  digressions  and  so  much  non- 
sense. So  little  have  these  last  to  do  with 
the  development  of  the  story  that  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article  we  asserted 
our  right  to  assign  them  to  a  distinct  author, 
in  order  that  we  might  the  more  completely 
disembarrass  ourselves  of  them  in  following 
up  the  leading  idea  of  the  story  from  the 
commencement  to  the  close.  To  do  this, 
however,  our  course  from  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  onwards  has  been  a  steeple- 
chase of  a  very  arduous  kind.  At  the  very 
opening  of  the  third  volume  we  had  to  clear 
at  a  jump  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  to  which 
justice  has  been  done  in  another  part  of  this 
number  of  the  *  Quarterly  Review.*  We 
then  come  in  the  fourth  volume  to  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  pages  on  convents  in  gene- 
ral, and  on  the  convent  of  the  Rue  Picpus 
in  particular.  No  one  can  deny  that  these 
pages  are  not  destitute  of  beauties  of  the 
very  highest  order,  and  breathe  an  amount 
and  depth  of  what  we  believe  to  be  genuine 
religious  feeling,  in  its  way,  which  those  who 
rtnly  know  Victor  Hugo  by  what  they  read 


in  reviews  and  newspapers  would  scarcely  be 
prepared  to  meet  with.  We  allude  especially 
to  the  chapter  on  Prayer.  But  then  these 
beauties,  though  neither  sparse  nor  sligbt, 
lose  half  their  charm  by  losing  all  their 
apropos.  The  digressions,  however,  do  not 
cease  here.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
seventh  volume  we  have  nearly  a  hundred 
pages  on  the  causes  which  led  to  the  emeutes 
of  June,  1832  ;  and  the  account  of  the  Joar- 
nees  des  barricades  themselves —  though  grand 
beyond  all  conception — ^is,  after  all,  only  a 
digression,  and  a  digression  which  extends 
over  some  five  hundred  pages.  Nor  is  this 
all.  At  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of 
the  story,  just  when  Jean  Valjean  has  effected 
his  escape  with  Marius  in  his  arms  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  soldiery,  we  are  treated  to 
another  hundred  pages  on  the  valuable  uses 
to  which  the  sewage  of  large  towns  might 
be  put  From  one  of  these  numerous  digres- 
sions we  are  tempted  to^  extract  a  few  pages, 
which  will  be  read,  we  believe,  with  all  the 
interest  which  is  due  both  to  the  subject  and 
to  the  author.  We  allude  to  Victor  Hugo's 
character  of  Louis  Philippe,  which  has  de- 
servedly been  considered  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  passages  in  the  entire  work  : — 

*  The  son  of  a  father  to  whom  history  vriU 
certainly  award  "attenuating  circnmstanoea," 
but  as  worthy  of  esteem  as  that  father  bad  beeai 
wcM-thy  of  blame ;  having  all  prirate  and  most 
public  virtues ;  careful  of  his  health,  bis  fortane, 
his  person,  and  his  affairs;  knowing  the  valoe 
of  a  minute,  not  always  the  value  of  a  year ; 
temperate,  serene,  easy-going,  patient ;  a  good 
man  and  a  good  prince ;  sleeping  with  his  wife, 
and  having  in  his  palace  servants  whose  busiDe&i 
it  was  to  show  humbler  people  his  conjugal 
couch — an  ostentation  of  bed  ward  regularity 
which  was  not  without  its  use  after  the  illioit 
connexions  of  the  elder  branch ;  knowing  every 
language  in  Europe,  and — rarer  still — not  only 
knowing  but  speaking  the  language  of  every 
interest;  an  admirable  representative  of  the 
"  Middle  Class,"  but  overtopping  it.  and  in  every 
sense  its  superior ;  having  the  aamirable  tact, 
wliile  prizing  the  blood  in  his  veins,  to  rate  him- 
self at  his  -  intrinsio  value,  and,  even  in  the 
matter  of  race,  punctilious  to  a  degree,  calling 
himself  an  Orleans  and  not  a  Bourbon;  very 
much  indeed  of  a  First |i*rince  of  the  Blood  sd\ 
the  time  he  was  only  *^Hi8  Serene  Highness," 
but  sinking  into  the  plain-spoken  bourgeois  as 
soon  as  he  was  Your  Majesty ;  diffuse  in  public, 
concise  in  a  room ;  stigmatised  as  a  miser,  bnt 
not  proven  $o;  at  bottom  one  of  those  eoono- 
niical  men  who  would  spend  withibt  a  thought 
if  fancy  prompted  or  duty  called ;  lettered,  but 
with  no  taste  for  letters;  a  man  of  births,  with- 
out chivalry;  simple,  calm,. and  strong;  adored 
by  his  family  and  his  household ;  an  excellent 
talker,  ns  a  statesman  not  susceptible  of  illusions, 
no  fire  in  his  breast,  a  slave  to  the  interests  of 
the  moment,  governing  from  band  to  month, 
iod^ble  of  a  grudge  or  of  gratitude,  wearing 
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out  talent  agftinst  mediocrity,  ckver  at  playing 
off  parliameatarr  majorities  against  those  mys- 
terioQs  -oDaaimitiee  which  keep  growUog  heneath 
a  throne ;  open-hearted,  sometimes  open  to  the 
verge  of  impradence,  but  catching  himself  when 
thus  tripping  with  wonderful  address ;  fertile  in 
finding  expedients,  and  in  putting  on  a  face  and 
a  mask;  making  Europe  a  bugbear  to  France, 
and  France  to  Fnrope ;  loving  beyond  all  dispute 
his  country,  but  preferring  his  family ;  prizing 
mastefy  more  than  authority  and  authority  more 
than  dignity — a  tendency  this  which  is  so  far 
untoward,  that^  bein^  bent  on  compassing  suc- 
cess, it  counts  cunning  among  its  instruments 
and  does  not  exclude  baseness,  but  which  is  so 
fJEir  beneficial  that  it  preserves  the  policy  of  a 
country  from  violent  crises,  the  state  from  frac- 
tures, and  society  from  catastrophes ;  painstak- 
ing, accurate,  vigilant,  attentive,  sagacious,  inde- 
fatigable;   sometimes  giving   himself  the  lie; 
showing  a  bold  front  to  Austria  at  Ancona, 
making  a  dead  set  at  England  in  Spain,  bom- 
barding Antwerp,  and  paying  Pritchard ;  sing- 
ing the  Marseillaise  and  singing  it  with  zest ; 
inaccessible  to  dejection,  languor,  to  a  taste  for 
the  Beautiful  and   the  Ideal,  to  inconsiderate 
generosity,  to  Utopias,  to  chimseras,  to  anger,  to 
vanity,  and  to  fear;  capable  of  every  known 
form  of  personal  valour ;  at  Valmy  a  general,  at 
Jemappes  a  common  soldier;   eight  times  the 
butt  of  a  regicide,  and  never  with  a  smile  off 
his  face ;  brave  as  a  grenadier,  courageous  as  a 
thinker ;  never  uneasy  but  at  the  prospect  of  a 
European  oonrulsion,  and  ill-suited  for  great 
political  Bobemes ;  always  ready  to  risk  his  life, 
never  his  throne;   making  his  will  felt  rather 
than  seen,  that  the  obedience  might  be  paid  to 
the  mind  more  than  to  the  monarch ;   gifted 
i  with    observation,   not  with    divination ;    not 
troubling    himself  about  currents  of   thought, 
but  a  good  judge  of  men,  that  is,  forced  to  see 
before  he  could    decide;    full  of  good  sense, 
prompt  and  keen,  of  practical  wisdom,  ready  of 
speech  and  with  a  prodigious  memory ;  to  that 
memory  having  hourly  recourse — ^his  only  point 
of  resemblance  with    Ocesar,   Alexander,  and 
Napoleon ;  knowing  facts,  details,  date^,  names, 
bat  ignorant  of  the  tendencies,  the  passions,  the 
habits  of  thought  of  the  multitude,  the  inward 
aspirations,  the  hidden  and  obscure  fermenta- 
tions of    the  soul,  in  a  word,  of   everything 
which  might  be  called  the  invisible  currents  of 
the    conscience ;    accepted   by  the  surface  of 
France,  butbot  much  liked  by  the  lower  strata; 
getting  out  of  the  diflSculty  by  finessing ;  govern- 
ing too  much  and  not  reigning  enough ;  his  own 
Premier;  dexterous  at  stemming  the  immensity 
of  ideas  with  the  trifles  of  realities ;  oombining 
a  genuine  creative  power  of  civilisation,  order, 
and  organisation,  with  a  kind  of   pettifogging 
fOid  quibbling  spirit;  the  founder  and  the  Pro- 
onreor  of  a  dynasty ;  having  in  hhn  a  dash  of 
Charlemagne  and  a  dash  of  an  attorney ;  in  a 
word,  a  man  of  lofty  and  original  mind,  a  prince 
who  made  his  rule  telt  in  spite  of  the  uneasiness 
4f  France,  and  bis  influence  in  spite  of  the 
jealousy  of    Europe,  Louis    Philippe    will   be 
classed  among  the  eminent  men,of  his  time,  and 
Would  be  ranged  among  the  illustrious  fillers  of 
history,  if  he  had  only  had  a  little  love  of  glory, 


and  if  his  mind  had  been  as  much  imbued  with 
a  sympathy  for  what  was  great  as  with  a  sense 
of  what  was  useful.' 

Many  more  pages  follow.  THe  whole  is 
wound  up  by  the  following  touching  words : 

*  Louis  Philippe  having  been  Judged  severely 
by  some,  harshly  by  others,  it  is  only  natural 
that  one  who  has  known  that  monarch,  and 
who  is  himsel/  at  present  nothing  more  than  a 
shadowy  being,  should  come  and  give  his  evi- 
dence for  him  in  the  face  of  History.  This 
evidence,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  at  least  disin- 
terested ;  one  shadow  may  be  allowed  to  console 
another;  to  share  a  common  darkness  gives  a 
right  to  praise;  and  we  need  not  fear  of  its 
being  said  of  two  tombs  in  exile :  This  one 
flattered  the  other.' 

On  the  social  and  political  opinions  of 
which  these  numerous  digressions  are  made 
the  vehicle,  it  is  difficult  K>r  an  Englishman 
to  speak  without  impatience  and  surprise; — 
impatience  at  the  amazing  ig^norance  of  the 
mdiments  of  social  and  political  philosophy 
which  even  such  a  man  as  Victor  Hugo  dis- 
plays in  every  line ;  surprise  at  the  stolidity 
which  prevents  the  author  from  seeing  that 
the  events  which  are  either  the  pretext  or 
the  cause  of  his  becoming  and  remaining  an 
exile  were  but  the  natural  and  only  possible 
fruit  of  those  doctrines^  which  are  paraded 
with  so  much  emphasis  and  apparent  since- 
rity. Not  often  has  greater  genius  been 
placed  at  the  service  of  greater  nonsense. 
Had  we  followed  the  example  of  certain 
critics  of  *  Les  Miserables,*  we  should  have 
indulged  in  ridicule  of  these  digre^ions  and 
this  nonsense,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all 
that  really  constitutes  the  true  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  work.  Nothing  could  have 
been  easier  than  such  a  task.  Possibly  the 
love  of  detraction,  which  holds  so  firm  a 
place  in  the  human  heart,  might  have  ren- 
dered this  treatment  more  palatable  to  the 
public  than  that  which  we  have  adopted. 
We  venture  to  think,  however,  that  we  have 
chosen  the  better — we  are  certain  that  we 
have  chosen  the  more  laborious— part.  We 
hold,  with  Winckelraann,  that,  of  all  canons 
of  criticism,  one  of  the  most  important  to 
bear  in  mind  is  this — always  to  set  yourself 
to  find  out  what  is  beautiful  in  a  work  of  art 
before  you  begin  to  criticise  the  defects. 
Whatever  may  be  the  blemishes  observable 
in  this  work — and  we  have  not  been  slow  to 
point  them  out — it  boars  undoubted  traces  of 
having  been  the  produce  of  much  honest 
toil,  and  many  noble  &pirations.  Qualities 
such  as  these  are  not  of  such  common  occur- 
rence that  we  should  treat  their  possessor 
with  sarcasm  and  contempt  because  he  in- 
dulges at  times  in  extravagances  which  test 
the  patience  of  the  reader,  jyVnOUVlC 
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Art.  II. — The  Platonic  Dialogues  for  Eng- 
link  Readers.  By  William  Whewell,  D.t). 
3  Vols.     1859-1861. 

It  is  one  of  Mr.  Raskin's  dicta  that  *  an  in- 
telligent and  rightly  bred  youth  or  girl  ought 
to  enjoy  much  even  in  Plato  by  the  time 
they  are  fifteen  or  sixteen.'  Dr.  Whewell  is 
not  less  sanguine  in  his  expectations.  He 
has  acted  on  the  supposition  that  *  a  large 
portion  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues'  can  *  be 
made  intelligible  and  even  interesting  to 
ordinary  readers  of  English  literature.'  We 
sympathize  with  him  in  his  hope,  and  we 
applaud  the  spirit  of  his  undertaking.  It 
may  be,  indeed,  that  his  endeavour  to  popula- 
rise the  *  way  of  thinking*  known  as  Greek 
Philosophy  is  not  thronghout  inspired  with 
tiie  highest  reverence  for  the  genius  of  these 
writings,  which  he  prizes  chiefly  for  their 
educational  value.  He  has  not  'unsphered 
the  spirit'  of  the  great  Athenian.  But  the 
work  presents  so  many  traces  of  a  genuine 
liking  and  almost  enthusiasm  for  Plato,  and 
in  many  parts  is  executed  with  so  much 
vigour,  that  we  desire  to  accept  it  cordially, 
pot  only  as  an  additional  proo^  if  that  were 
needed,  of  the  universality  of  its  author's 
interests  and  powers,  but  as  a  timely  contri- 
bution to  the  Platonic  literature  of  our 
country. 

There  was  certainly  room  enough  in  Eng- 
land for  a  fresh  attempt  to  make  Plato  acces- 
sible to  those  who  cannot  *•  enjoy'  him  in  the 
original.  Until  late  years  the  only  English 
translatioit  of  the  whole  of  Plato's  works  was 
that  in  five  thick  quarto  volumes  by  Syden- 
ham and  Taylor  (1804).  Sydenham's  dia- 
logues (including  the  Symposium,  Meno,  and 
Philebus)  leave  comparatively  little  to  be  de- 
sired ;  but  unfortunately  the  great  bulk  of  the 
work  is  done  by  Taylor,  who,  though  he  has 
turned  some  things  gracefully,  is  frequently 
deficient  both  in  style  and  accuracy.  Shel- 
ley's Symposium  is  m  parte  exquisite  in  point 
of  language  and  rhythm,  but  he  has  fallen  into 
some  errors  which  were  avoided  by  Syden- 
ham. More  recently  a  complete  version  of 
the  Dialogues  by  different  hands  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Bohn.  The  three  volumes 
are  of  unequal  merits  but  none  of  them  can 
pretend  to  firstrrate  excellence.  To  these, 
and  to  the  elegant  little  volume  of  Selections 
in  which  Lady  Chatterton  has  brought  toge- 
ther some  of  the  most  impressive  passa^  of 
Plato,  translated  by  herself,  we  can  only  al- 
lude in  passing.  Brides  these,  two  transla- 
tions of  separate  dialogues  have  lately  ap- 
peared, %hich  have  a  more  serious  claim  to 
be  considered :  of  the  '  Republic,'  by  Messrs. 
Davies  and  Vaughan,  late  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  ;  awd  of  the  '  Philebus,' 


by  E.  Poste,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  Collie, 
Oxford.  The  first-named  publication  is  al* 
ready  passing  through  a  second  edition,  and 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  meritorious  work.  Bnt 
it  can  scarcely  convey  to  a  reader  who  is  nn- 
acqnainted  with  the  Greek  anything  like  an 
adequate  impression  of  the  poetical  and  dra- 
matic power  manifested  in  the  'Repablic,* 
The  peruoal  of  it  will  convince  any  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  original  how  difficult  it  is 
even  for  good  scholars  to  translate  Plato. 
The  art  of  translating  is  like  the  art  of  pre- 
serving :  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  colonr 
and  the  aroma  in  their  first  freshness,  and  yet 
the  degree  m  which  this  point  is  approached 
is  the  test  of  skill.  Many  of  the  finer  touches 
of  Plato's  masterpiece  have  disappeared  in 
this  copy.*  Mr.  Poste  has  been  more  sac- 
cessftil.  His  version,  while  fastidionsly  accu- 
rate, combines  a  certain  antique  dignity  with 
ease  and  smoothness.  Still  it  tastes  a  little 
too  much  like  the  dried  fruit.  The  *  Phile- 
bus' could  not  by  any  means  be  presented  to 
English  readers  as  a  popular  treatise ;  bnt 
with  all  the  complexity  of  its  massive  stmc- 
ture,  it  has  a  light  and  graceful  beauty  and 
an  harmonious  movement,  which  we  would 
fain  havd  seen  more  perfectly  rendered. 

The  Platonic  Dialogues,  as  Dr.  Whewell 
has  introduced  them  to  us,  come  before  as 
with  a  more  engaging  air.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  am)rd  very  pleasant  reading. 
They  have  no  lack  of  perspicuity,  nor  of  fresh- 
ness and  vigour  of  expression.  If  other  trans- 
lators, in  preserving  some  nicety  of  meaning, 
have  occasionally  suffered  some  of  the  pith 
and  force  of  the  original  to  escape  thena,  I>r. 
Whewell,  by  keeping  a  tough  hold  of  his 
author's  drift,  and  of  the  Saxon  idiom,  moves 
with  a  firm  step,  even  where  he  may  have  too 
hastily  let  go  the  finer  clue  of  literal  interpre- 
tation. But  as  we  have  already  hinted,  we 
feel  a  want  in  reading  him  which  troubles  us 
more  than  mistakes  of  construing.  The  trans- 
lator has  not  sufficient  faith  in  his  author. 
For  what  Wordsworth  says  of  the  poet  ap- 

•  In  some  cases  the  rendering  appears  to  be  (we 
write  under  correction),  not  merely  imperfect,  bnt 
mistaken :  ag  p.  878  (St) — i^  &9,  *  tocansee  which;' 
882,  (/«6ac90a(  r<  ml  it/«Wdai,  '  to  lie  or  to  be  th« 
victim  of  a  lie ;'  421,  kvior&iulda^  '  we  are  well  awar« 
that  we  might;*  p  449,  rd  dp9(5s  ro«r*,  'this  word 

right  ;*  p.  492,  ^iuA9<ip'>/ilvovs  rivi(  ^i  vo^tvrw  riwc, 

'  certain  individaalB  corrupted  by  Sophists  m  thnr 
youth ;'  ib.,  iXkoUp  ^h  wfii  m^Hiv^  *  a  character 
that  will  regard  virtue  with  different  feelinn;* 
528,  5Tt  rp  ^riTfjoei  ytkoivs  ty^i^  *  because  it  IS  stucued 
absurdly  ;*  p.  686,  o^kow  ua  •/  ifioi  dK^arp,  'A>X' 
w(  Ifioty  i»  ^  <y(u,  ^^ropr,  '  At  lesst,  in  listening,  I  did 
not  think  so.  Well,  in  speaking  it  struck  me  that 
I  did  ;*  p.  679,  oUiw  dc6fUfOi,  *  Without  any  excuse 

for  it;'  p.  612,    rd  r'  4XAa  anXvffi^ftftf  r^  >*ry.    *  And 

have  we  not  divested  ourselves  of  all  secondsry 
considerations  in  the  coarse  of  the  argom«itr 
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plies  with  at  least  eqnal  force  to  the  philoso- 
pher: ^  You  most  love  him,  ere  to  you  he  will 
seem  worthy  of  your  love.*  And  Dr.  Whe- 
well  is  not  in  thefullest  sense  a  lover  of  Plato. 
Either  his  mind  has  not  been  cast  in  the 
same  imaginative  mould,  or  possibly  a  whole- 
some reaction  against  the  high-flying  inter- 
preters has  carried  him  a  little  too  far.  What- 
ever may  be  the  cause,  he  does  not  appear  to 
be  quite  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Plato- 
nic wisdom,  and  he  is  not  always  a  satisfac- 
tory interpreter  of  Plato's  thoughts. 

The  defect  adverted  to  is  not  merely  that 
the  style  is  inadequately  rendered — that  for 
instance  the  various  music  of  jthe  Phsedrus 
(^ravapfMviof  ^u^|xo>)  and  the  simple  grace  of 
the  Protagoras  are  represented  by  the  same 
rough  and  occasionally  frigid  manner — nor 
merely  that  the  fragmentary  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  ill  adapted  for  the  reproduction  of  a 
"work  of  art :  it  is  rather  that  some  part  of 
what  lay  deepest  in  Plato  and  of  what  he 
most  valued  is  thrown  into  the  background, 
if  not  ignored.  Hence  the  gradations  through 
which  his  philosophy  unfolded  itself  are  traced 
imperfectly,  and  the  real  harmony  which  per- 
vades this  '  diverse  body  of  wntings'  is  ob- 
scurcd  and  marred.  There  are  elcfnents,  in- 
deed, of  Plato's  life-work,  to  which  Dr.Whe- 
well  has  given  fresh  prominence,  and  which 
a  less  cool  and  unexcited  handling  has  some- 
times eliminated.  For  the  meteor-light  of 
German  philosophy  our  author  has  substitut- 
ed the  candle  of  English  common  sense ;  while 
in  his  command  of  geometry  he  holds  a 
thread  which  reaches  almost  directly  to  the 
Academy.  He  has  done  wisely  in  protest- 
ing against  certain  crude  methods  by  which 
Plato's  meaning  is  overlaid  with  '  modern 
thought,'  and  disguised  under  the  language 
of  Descartes  or  Hegel.  He  has  further  avoid- 
ed the  mistake  of  aiming  at  a  formal  con- 
sistency, while  sacrificing  the  obvious  mean- 
ing of  a  particular  writing.  One  bond  of 
connexion  between  the  several  dialogues  he 
has  brought  into  full  relief ;  the  common  pre- 
sence in  them  of  the  direct,  unswerving, 
merciless  appeal  to  common  sense,  and  the 
absolute  determination  to  uphold  an  immu- 
table morality.  Our  author,  if  not  deeply 
imbued  with  Platonisra,  is  a  genuine  Socra- 
tic.  He  is  strongly  attracted  by  what  Antis- 
thenes  called  the  Socratic  vigour  (2wxpacix^v 
/<r;^Ov),  the  inexorable  sequence,  the  keen  wit, 
the  imperturbable  good  humour,  the  homely, 
yet  sublime,  moral  attitude  of  the  Father  of 
Philosophy.  He  thoroughly  enjoys  the  way 
in  which  Socrates  sets  the  young  men  a- 
thinking ;  he  is  entertained  with  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  Sophist,  though  he  is  no  less 
pleased  when  the  adversary  makes  a  good 
fight  of  it  and  dies  hard ;    and  he   is  ever 


ready  to  appreciate  the  moral  grandeur  of 
the  whole  position  (even  though  coloured 
here  and  there  with  *  Platonic  exaggerations'). 
Had  he  lived  in  Athens  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  glory,  when  philosophy  had  its  birth 
there,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  he 
would  have  accompanied  Plato  far,  but  he 
would  have  been  found  with  Plato,  Euclides, 
and  Antisthenes  at  the  feet  of  Socrates,  and 
would  not  have  been  lightly  absent  from  his 
master's  death.  The  aspect  of  Plato's  mind 
which  he  has  presented  to  us  is  perhaps  the 
most  universally  interesting,  and  certainly  has 
the  nearest  lenity  to  English  modes  of 
thought 

To  stimulate  intelligence,  to  rouse  the  mind 
to  seek  for  clear  definitions  of  familiar  no- 
tions, especially  of  those  which  are  at  once 
most  fiuniliar  and  most  indefinite,  namely,  our 
moral  ideas  :  these  objects,  common  to  Plato 
and  Socrat^  Dr.  Whewell  fully  recognises, 
and  he  exhibits  with  considerable  pith  and 
raciness  the  '  inductive'  method  of  catechiz- 
ing by  which  they  are  pursued.  But  Socra- 
tes was  something  more  than  an  acute  rea- 
souer  about  ethics  in  their  infancy ;  and  the 
intensity  of  his  personal  character  was  acconoh 
panicd  with  a  corresponding  loftiness  of  intel- 
lectual aim.  He  sought  with  religious  perti- 
nacity not  merely  knowledge  of  moral  rela- 
tions, but  knowledge  as  such.  And  that 
which  binds  Plato's  dialogues  together  is  the 
continuation  of  this  speculative  impulse  and 
the  consciousness  of  it  ever  becoming  more 
distinct  until  it  has  reached  the  whole  extent 
of  previous  and  contemporary  thought,  and 
has  travelled  over  every  surrounding  aspect 
of  Hellenic  life.  The  same  spirit  rules  amidst 
the  rich  variety  of  the  Phsedrus  and  the  com- 
parative simplicity  of  the  Protagoras  and 
ifeno. 

^  This  ever  present  spirit  of  inquiry  is  the 
very  life  of  Plato ;  and  it  is  this  which  Dr. 
Whewell  appears  firequently  to  overlook.  The 
cause  may  be  partly  gathered  from  his  own 
words  in  the  preface  to  his  first  volume  : — 

*•  If  I  have  been  led  in  many  oases  to  views  of 
the  purport  of  these  dialogues  different  from  the 
views  which  have  been  put  forth  by  modern 
translators  and  commentators,  I  have  tried  to 
give  my  reasons  for  my  interpretation,  and  have 
disonssed  the  interpretations  proposed  by  others. 
To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  usual 
style  of  commenting  upon  the  ''  Platonic  Dia- 
logues,^' I  shall  probably  appear,  especially  in 
the  earlier  Dialogues  of  this  series,  to  see  in 
Plato  a  less  profoand  wisdom  than  has  been  com- 
monly a««cribed  to  hira.  But  I  hope  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  Dialogues  themselves,  as  here 
presented,  and  in  their  connexion  with  each 
other,  a  jastification  of  my  views  as  to  the  pur- 
pose and  object  of  the  arguments  used.  In  every 
part  my  rule  has  been  to  take  what  seemed  the 
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direct  and  natnral  import  of  the  Dialogae  as  its 
true  meaning.  Some  of  the  commentators  are 
in  the  habit  of  extracting  from  Plato  doctrines 
obliqnely  implied  rather  than  directly  asserted : 
indeed  they  sometimes  seem  to  ascribe  to  their 
Plato  an  irony  so  profonnd,  that  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  any  special  case  whether  he  asserts  a 
proposition  or  its  opposite.  I  have  taken  a  dif- 
ferent course,  and  I  have  obtained,  as  I  think,  a 
more  consistent  result.' 

We  have  already  granted  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  find  too  much  in  Plato ;  that  is,  to  at- 
tribute to  him  associations  which  ai'e  of  an- 
other age.  But  when  fully  guarded  agaijist 
this  danger,  and  wholly  apart  from  any  de- 
sire to  give  a  profound  meaning  to  common- 
place language,  an  attentive  reader  is  soon  led 
to  suspect  him  of  a  very  deep  irony  and  a 
love  of  indirect  expression.  Further,  as  he 
becomes  familiar  with  Plato's  writings,  he  will 
be  made  aware  of  a  continuity  of  growth  per- 
vading them,  as  he  perceives  the  germs  of 
later,  thoughts  appearing  in  the  earlier  dia- 
logues :  theories  stated  tentatively  and  relin- 
quished, which  are  afterwards  accepted  when 
\  put  differently  ;  the  same  idea  appearing  at 
one  time  in  a  mythical,  at  another  time  m  a 
severer,  form  ;  while  sometimes,  what  has 
been  in  one  place  worked  out  with  strict  dia- 
lectical exactness,  seems  in  a  later  passage  to 
be  weakened  or  softened  down.  And  thus  an 
intention  or  tendency  may  often  be  quite  ftiirly 
deduced  from  the  comparison  of  other  dia- 
logues, which  is  by  no  means  evident  on  the 
surface  of  a  particular  writing.  No  analysis 
of  Plato  can  be  searching,  no  account  of  him 
can  be  adequate,  which  omits  these  plain 
facts.  It  is  possible  lo  assign  to  Plato  no- 
tions which  are  foreign  to  him;  it  is  pos- 
sible, in  treating  him  as  a  philosopher,  to 
forget  that  he  is  a  dramatist  and  poet; — 
to  draw  a  sort  of  bust  of  him  instead  of 
the  full-length  figure.  But  it  is  no  less  a 
fault  to  give  us  the  limbs  without  the  head, 
or  the  body  without  the  inspiring  soul. 
In  avoiding  the  error  of  imagining  an  ideal 
Plato,  Dr.  Whewell  has  fallen  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme.  He  has  discarded  the  help  of 
imagination,  and  his  Plato  is  sometimes  a 
very  matter-of-fact  person  indeed. 

The  Ifttle  dialogue  which  bears  the  name 
of  '  Lysis'  or  *  On  Friendship'  affords  a  good 
illustration  of  our  meaning.  This  Dr.  Whe- 
well regards  *  as  a  series  of  puzzles,  fitted 
well  enough  to  exercise  the  intellect  of  boys, 
and  of  men  in  the  infancy  of  speculation,, 
and  employed  mainly  for  that  purpose  by 
Plato.'  It  is  true  that  the  scene  of  the  con- 
versation is*  a  boys'  school,  and  that  the  only 
actual  interiocutors  besides  Socrates  are  boys; 
and  Dr.  Whewell  has  very  happily  rendered 
the  playful  manner  in  which  Socrates  (^rai- 


^wv  ft^%  fii£ipaxia*)  insinuates  himself  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  boyish  mind.  BqI 
are  we  to  suppose  that  he  has  no  object  be- 
yond his  own  amusement  in  doing  this  ?  May 
he  not  be  at  jbhe  same  time  insinuating  some 
true  lesson  ? 

*  Laughing,  to  teach  the  truth 
What  binders?' 

Or  is  his  main  purpose  simply  to  pazzle 
them  ?  And  is  it  a  mfttter  of  indifference  to 
Plato  in  what  direction  they  are  *  set  a-think- 
ing'  ?  Before  accepting  such  a  conclusion,  it 
would  be  prudent  to  compare  the  *  Sympo- 
sium,' in  wh\ph  a  cognate  subject  (Love)  is 
treated  more  fully  and  with  undoubted  ear- 
nestness. Here  we  find  several  of  the  hints 
thrown  out  in  the  *  Lysis'  carefully  elabo- 
rated. Thus  the  suggestion  that  'what  is 
neither  good  nor  evil  loves  the  good  becaose 
of  the  presence  of  evil  in  itself 'f  is  parallel- 
ed by  the  thought  that  *  Love  is  neither  wise 
nor  unwise,  neiUier  a  God  nor  a  mortal,  neither 
rich  nor  utterly  poor ;  yet  that  he  has  alwajs 
a  want  accompanying  him:  that  he  is  the 
son  of  Invention  and  Poverty.'J  The  vume 
notion  of  an  Absolute  ground  of  Friendship 
(flrpwcov  f  iXov)§  is  more  distinctly  set  forth 
in  the  *  Symposium'  as  Absolute  Beantj 
(auro  xaXov),j  and  its  relation  to  particn- 
iar  objects  is  similarly  described ;  while  the 
anticipation  with  which  the  'Lysis'  closes, 
that  the  ground  of  Friendship  is  that  which 
is  at  once  Good  and  Proper  to  the  person 
aiming  at  it  (dyot^ov  xau  (ilxsm)M  is  strik- 
ingly confirmed  by  the  doctrine  of  Diotima, 
that  the  real  aim  of  Love  is  that  the  Beauti- 
ful should  be  realized  as  our  own.*'  This 
last  thought,  as  Dr.  Whewell  himself  re- 
marks, becomes  the  centre  of  Aristotle^ 
deeply  philosophical  analysis  of  Friendship,! * 
in  which  other  questions  raised  in  the  'Lysis* 
are  also  noticed;  such  as,  'whether  friend- 
ship is  always  mutual,  and  whether  it  arises 
naturally  between  similar  or  opposite  charac- 
ters ?»  Hence  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  think 
that  real  difficulties  may  lie  at  the  root  of 
these,  which  Dr.  Whewell  considers  merely 
verbal  questions.  To  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers, at  all  events,  they  were  not  merely  ver- 
bal. And,  gathering  boldness  in  the  face  of 
these  analogies,  we  venture  to  ask,  whether 
Socrates'  advice  to  Hippothales  at  the  open- 
ingj*  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  truth  is  the  real  ground  of  love,  and 
hence  that  the  true  way  to  conciliate  love  in 
another  is  to  awaken  in  him  the  love  of  truth, 

♦  Plat.  'Thewt,  p.  168.    +  'Lys/  p.  217. 

i'Syinp.,'  p.  208.  §  *I^ys./  p.  21». 

*Symp./  p.  211.  f  'Lya..'  p.  222. 

*  Symp./  p.  205.  f"  •  Ar.  W^J}»:J>>  h 

t»  p.  210.  DigitizedVVjVJOgf^ 
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Lastly,  when  we  remember  how  closely  allied 
in  Plato's  mind  were  the  ideas  of  love  and 
friendship  (represented  here  by  the  two  friends 
of  Lysis,  Hippothales  and  Menexenua),  and 
that  love  was  to  him  the  symbol  of  the  high- 
est philosophy,  we  shall  not  be  startled  if  we 
find  this  boyish  discussion  of  a  boyish  affec- 
tion ninninff  np  into  snch  questions  as  ^  What 
would  be  &e  case  if  evil  were  done  away  ? 
Would  there  then  be  no  desire  I'*  That  is 
not  a  merely  childish  discourse,  though  it 
might  well  be  suggested  by  the  question  of  a 
child,  in  which  we  find  such  words  as  these  : 

'  Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  supposing  Evil  were 
destroyed,  would  there  then  be  no^raore  hanger- 
inic  nor  thirsting,  nor  any  such  thing;  or  would 
there  still  be  hunger,  as  a  condition  of  the  ani- 
mal frame,  yet  so  as  to  do  it  no  harm  ;  and  thirst 
.  also,  and  the  other  desire:),  only  with  no  touch 
of  evil,  seeing  that  the  Evil  Nature  was  des- 
troyed? Or  is  it  not  rather  vaiu  to  ask  what 
would  happen  or  not  happen  then,  for  who  can 
telUt 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  hypotheses 
of  the  *  Lysis'  were  either  seriously  put  forth 
by  Plato  before  his  own  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject was  fully  matured,  or  were  seriously  in- 
tended by  him  to  lead  the  mind  of  bis  reader 
a  few  steps  in  the  direction  which  his  own 
more  advanced  speculations  had  taken.  The 
fact  that  boys  are  the  interlocutors  rather  fa- 
vours the  latter  view ;  that  he  is  intentional- 
ly leading  us  only  part  of  the  way,  as  chil- 
dren may  bo  lifted  to  catch  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  some  pageant  which  they  are  not 
allowed  to  follow.  •  And  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked in  confirmation  of  this,  that  the  hy- 
pothesis already  mentioned — that  the  indif- 
ferent loves  the  good  because  of  the  presence 
of  some  evil — though  it  is  relinquished  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  good  and  evil  in  the  world, 
is  not  expressly  and  finally  set  aside. 

This  instance  may  suffice  to  indicate  the 
importance  of  comparing  Plato  with  himself. 
But  to  be  fully  understood  he  must  be  studied 
with  reference  to  the  whole  history  of  the 
Greek  mind.  Dr.  Whewell  is  not  insensible 
to  this  necessity  ;  but  it  is  a  point  on  which 
the  Uistorian  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  might 
have  rendered  more  valuable  assistance  than 
we  have  met  with  in  these  volumes. 

The  age  of  Socrates  and  of.  Plato  has  fea- 
tures peculiar  to  itself — it  is  the  culminating 
point  of  the  Greek  intellect ;  but  it  inay  be 
regarded  as  typical  of  every  ago  in  which  in- 
tellectual movements  have  predominated. 
And  a  clear  likeness  of  it  is  preserved  for  us 
in  Plato's  writings.     It  had  been  preceded  by 
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a  long  transition  period,  in  which  the  Greek 
was  no  longer  a  child,  but  a  growing  boy ; 
and  when  the  state,  mirrored  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  in  which  everything  in  and  around 
the  life  of  man  was  met  with  an  awestruck, 
yet  loving  and  familiar  reverence,  no  longer 
occupied  the  whole  mind  of  the  people,  but 
had  retired  to  the  inner  chambers  of  memory, 
still  ready  to  awake  at  the  touch  of  the  poet 
into  more  than  imaginary  being.  Even  with 
the  poetical  forms,  the  beginnings  of  philo- 
sophy were  ere  long  inwoven.  The  fine  sense 
of  harmony  and  proportion  inherent  in  the 
Gi^k  race  was  pnzzled  in  comparing  past 
and  present,  elements  of  liberty  and  of  order, 
the  Fates  and  Justice,  positive  and  unwritten 
law.  The  'Prometheus'  of  -^Eschylus,  and 
the  *  Antigone'  of  Sophocles,  had  a  deeper 
than  the  merely  poetical  interest.  Moral  re- 
flections, like  those  of  Pindar  and  Thucy- 
dides,  began  to  insert  themselves  beneath  the 
pictures  of  Olympus,  and  to  supplant  the  fear 
of  the  Divine  jealousy.  The  political  history 
of  Athens  had  given  scope  for  the  display  of 
the  highest  public  qualities,  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  state  had  been  a  surer  guide  to 
Themistocles  and  Pericles  than  the  example, 
which  seemed  to  animate  them,  of  the  heroes 
of  old.  The  law-courts  were  training  every 
citizen  in  the  arts  of  disputation.  The  more 
ambitious  longed  for  the  power  of  oratory  to 
sway  the  Demos.  Meanwhile,  an  ideal  philo- 
sophy had  arisen,  and  came  into  contact  with 
this  eager,  mobile  atmosphere  of^  awakened 
intelligence.  Thus  Pericles  strengtliened  his 
mind  with  the  converse  of  Anaxa^oras.  And 
while  the  true  meaning  of  the  earliest  thinkers 
passed  over  the  heads  of  their  contemporaries, 
and  wandered,  a  mere  bodiless  creation,  until 
it  found  harmonious  utterance  through  the 
mind  of  Plato,  their  words  were  eagerly 
caught  up  and  applied.  Hence  philosophy 
stood  in  danger  of  being  vulgarired,  througn 
being  turned  to  popular  uses.  The  lofty 
speculation  of  Parmenides  in  the  form  of  the 
Zenonian  logic  was  transformed  into  a  mere 
gymnastic  of  the  brain,  a  paradoxical  means 
of  pulling  the  world  to  pieces,  and  of  bind- 
ing fast  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  scarcely 
less  exalted  theory  of  Heraclitus  became  the 
occasion  of  the  merely  subjective  doctrine  of 
Protagoras,  which  threatened  to  make  men 
indifferent  to  absolute  truth.  The  siigular 
attitude  presented  by  Socrates  was  t,he  only 
means  of  rescuing  the  world  from  this  result. 
It  was  the  reverse  of  do^atism,  yet  it  wat 
not  the  attitude  of  scepticism  but  of  inquiry. 
Two  things  are  implied  in  this  :*  the  belief 

*  See  some  remarks  on  Descartes,  in  Mr.  Mau- 
rice's new  volume  on  the  *  History  of  Philosophy/ 
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that  there  is  an  absolnte  and  universal  truth, 
and  the  consciousness  that  we  do  not  possess 
it.  Socrates  further  assumed  that  if  there  is 
an  absohite  truth,  it  is  applicable  in  the  form 
of  good  to  everything  in  human  life ;  and 
that  to  learn  something  of  it  by  self-question- 
ing is  not  only  possible,  but  a  duty  absolutely 
binding.  The  lesson  which  he  taught,  though 
it  stood  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  contem- 
porary phase  of  the  Greek  mind,  and  became 
the  key  to  its  interpretation,  was  yet  perfectly 
independent  of  the  theories  of  other  men. 
He  is  one  of  those  heroic  figures  who  have 
lived  in  their  age  but  were  not  of  it ;  ^o 
have  made  an  impression  on  mankind  incom- 
parably greater  than  any  which  they  can 
nave  received.  He  did  not  fable  when  he 
claimed  a  Divine  mission.  To  him  we  owe 
the  faith,  where  it  is  still  found,  that  ti-uth  is 
one,  that  the  same  thing  cannot  be  true  and 
false,  that  what  is  true  cannot  be  separated 
from  what  is  good.  Had  Socrates  not  lived, 
is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  *  marvels  of 
modem  science'  would  have  been  impossible? 
*  He  was  the  first  who  pursued  knowledge  as 
a  religious  duty,  and  sacrificed  his  life  to 
truth.  He  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  science 
in  Man,  of  which  it  was  reser\'ed  for  ouf  own 
Bacon  to  place  the  comer-stone  in  Nature. 
He  alone  in  his  day  saw  clearly  that  before 
we  can  reason  accurately  concerning  any- 
thing, we  must  first  know  by  inquiry.  What 
it  is.  In  an  age  and  country  where  all  the- 
ories were  received,  but  none  were  really 
sifted ;  when  men  were  amused  rather  than 
disturbed  by  intellectual  and  logical  diflS- 
cnlties ;  when  they  could  laugh  at  represen- 
tations of  gods  and  heroes,  and  yet  were 
panic-stricken  by  any  violence  done  to  their 
traditional  superstitions;  when  success  was 
worshipped,  and  dogmas  never  known  as 
principles  were  in  lie  mouths  of  lawyers 
and  public  men ;  in  an  age  when  poetry  and 
oratory  were  honoured  and  studied  but  not 
yet  really  analysed  and  understood,  there 
was  one  man  whose  eye  pierced  through  and 
through  the  body  of  the  time.  That  man 
was  Socrates.  His  ironical  speech  to  the 
Athenians  really  expresses  all :  *  I  know  no- 
thing;  but  others  seem  to  know  :  I  find  that 
they  also  are  really  ignorant;  but  I  know 
that  I  know  nothing :  therefore  the  Deity 
has  pronounced  me  wise.'  He  is  the  first 
who  brought  the  standard  of  absolute  know- 
ledge to  bear  upon  the  individual  mind ;  by 
self-reflection  upon  his  own,  and  then  by  in- 
ductive questioning  upon  the  minds  of  others. 
He  seemed  to  them  the  cause  of  their  per- 
plexity ;  but  really  he  only  revealed  to  them, 
by  the  light  of  reason,  the  confusion  in  which 
their  thoughts  still  lay.  (So  Plato  makes 
bim  say  to  Euthyphro,  ♦  It  is  not  I  that  make 


the  argument    to    move    in    a  circle,  but 
you.')* 

The  method  of  Socrates  seemed  the  des- 
truction of  all  in  which  men  lived  and  moved, 
of  that  beautiful  poetry  which  was  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  of  the  states- 
manship which  bad  won  and  secured  their 
liberties,  of  the  oratory  which  was  the  mouth- 
piece and  apparent  mainspring  of  the  national 
will ;  of  the  mythology  in  which,  as  in  an 
opal  casket,  the  secret  of  their  social  and  re- 
ligious life  lay  hid.  It  was  in  reality  the 
creation  of  a  new  principle,  which  should 
give  to  each  of  these  elements  of  Athenian 
life  an  ideal,  significance,  and  should,  unlike 
them,  speak  directly  and  with  immediate 
power  not  to  the  Athenians  only,  but  to  the 
men  of  intellect  throughout  the  world.  A 
contrast  is  sometimes  drawn  between  the' 
sense  of  discord  and  confusion,  the  distrac- 
tion and  agony  of  the  soul,  which  is  the 
forerunner  of  religious  peace,  and  the  'har- 
mony with  Nature'  in  which  Philosophy  is 
supposed  to  rest  But  it  is  not  less  true  that 
there  is  a  parallel  between  the  dissolution  of 
the  old  elements  of  intellectual  life,  the  des- 
tmction  of  appearances  in  which  the  mind 
reposed,  the  breaking  up  of  seeming  founda- 
tions, which  are  the  first-fraits  of  the  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  the  isolation  of  the  individaal 
from  the  world,  the  separation  of  the  flesh 
and  spirit,  which  are  the  foretaste  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Christian.  And  while  the 
work  of  Socrates  appeared  the  death-stroke 
of  all  confidence  in  traditional  teaching,  and 
in  the  powers  of  the  mind  itself,  it  was  really 
inspired  with  a  deep  and  sober  faith ;  the 
belief  that  Tmth  exists  for  man,  and  that  he 
is  able,  if  not  at  once  to  grasp  it,  yet  to  aim 
at  it  not  without  a  sure  hope. 

The  object  of  this  faith,  to  which  Socrates 
clung  so  firmly  that  he  died  rather  than  re- 
linquish it  or  hide  it  from  mankind — differed 
from  the  *  universal  reason'  of  Heraclitus,  and 
the  *  universal  Deity'  of  Xenophanes  fl),  in 
that,  while  the  sole  object  of  troe  knowledge, 
it  was  regarded  as  for  the  present  unknown, 
and  ^2),  in  being  not  merely  a  speculative, 
but  also  a  practical  principle.  And  this  in 
two  ways,  both  as  it  must  be  found  applicable 
to  everything  in  human  life,  and  as  the  search 
for  it  with  a  view  to  practice  was  his  one 
endeavour.  "  I  know  not  what  anything  w,  til! 
I  have  found  an  account  of  it  which  is  tmt- 
versally  true.'  The  exemplification  of  this 
maxim  in  familiar  instances  was  Socrates'  life. 
If  it  docs  not  seem  a  great  thing  to  die  for, 
then  no  principle  is  worth  supporting,  for  it 
is  this  which  gives  to  every  true  principle  its 
value.     It  lies  at  the  root  of  philosophy  and 
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of  all  science,  and  gives  the  hope  of  a  secure 
foundation  to  morality.  No  one  had  so 
bronght  the  'dry  light'  of  reason,  without 
any  intervening  haze  of  speculative  imagina- 
tion, into  immeKiiate  contact  with  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  men.  When  he  said  Virtue 
is  knowledge,  he  meant  that  virtue,  if  it  is  to 
stand  firm,  must  be  based  on  principle,  and 
not  on  custom,  education,  and  tradition ;  and 
that  hence  a  *  science  of  ethics'  was  necessary 
as  a  guide  to  men. 

Plato  received  the  Socratic  spirit  of  inouiir 
into  a  mind  which  became  also  filled  with  all 
the  literature  and  science  and  all  the  specula- 
tive theories  then  extant     As  Dr.  Whewell 
remarks  (though  he  attaches  more  importance 
to  the  circumstance  than  seems  quite  neces- 
sary), he  found  an  illustration  of  the  certainty 
which  his  master  sought  for  in  the  definitions 
of  geometry.     He  applied  the  *  questioning 
mi&od'  not  merely,  as  Socrates  had  done,  to 
the  confutation  and  quickening  of  individual 
minds,  but  more  generally  to  the  refutation 
or  development  of  doctrines, — physical  ^nd 
metaphysical,  as  well  as  political  and  moral. 
Moreover  the  method  itself  grew  under  his 
hands  into  a  theory  of  method,  which  was  at 
the  same  time  a  philosophy  of  knowing  and 
being.     Thus  Plato's  mind  maybe  regarded 
as  that  of  Socrates  idealized  and  projected 
upon  the  earlier  and  contemporary  philoso- 
phies, revealing  their  forms,  but  also  search- 
ing them  with  a  light  not  their  own.  and  weav- 
ing them  anew  into  a  living  and  Varmonious 
symbol  of  the  universe,  and  a  true  record  of 
the  Laws  of   Mind.      In   this  process  the 
Socratic  method  of  questioning  is  generalized, 
and  its  first  effect  is  to  reduce  the  impressions 
of  the  senses  and  of  common  opinion  from 
appearing  fixed,  and  stable,  and  absolute,  to 
appear  unfixed   and  fluctuating,  and  merely 
relative  to  the  individual.     In  so  far  it  runs 
parallel  to  the  Heraclitean  doctrine  of  change, 
and  to  the  maxim  of  Protagoras,  '  Each  man 
the  measure  of  what  is  to  him.'     '  As  Dseda- 
lus  made  his  images  to  move  of  their  own 
accord,  so  Socrates  gives  wings  to  the  opi- 
nions of  men.'     But  then  he  does  so  in  the 
act  of  pressing  forwards  towards  an  absolute 
standard.     A  positive  aim  is  ever  combined 
^ith  the  destructive  method.     This  goal  of 
Truth  towards  which  the  upward  face  of  the 
Platonic  Socrates  is  directed,  was  linked  by 
Plato  with  the  Eleatic  Being.     But  this  One 
Being  is  with   him,  as   it  had   been   with 
Socrates,  no  bare  abstraction,  *  developed  out 
of  consciousness^'  in  the  attempt  to  scale  the 
nni verse  at  a  bound — it  is  *the  real'  in  every- 
thing, ro   ov  SxatfToVj  the  true  ground  of  its 
. nature.    Each  thing  in  its  universal  aspect  is 
a  part  of  Being.      The  highest  intellectual 
^ort  is  the  endeavour  to  grasp  this  universal 


reality,  so  as  to  recognise  its  traces  every- 
where.* 

Now  Socrates  had  spoken  of  the  One 
Eternal  Principle  as  the  good  and  beautiful ; 
and  Plato  further  speaks  of  the  impulse  of 
the  soul  which  seeks  for  it  as  the  essence  of 
love.  But  we  cannot  be  in  love  with  a  life- 
less, hard  perfection ;  we  cannot  believe  that 
the  object  of  our  highest  aspirations  is  with- 
out energy  and  thought  Hence  the  Eleatic 
theory  is  unsatisfying  until  wo  have  inter- 
woven with  it  the  Heraclitean  in  a  higher 
form.  The  absolute  contains  the  relative 
under  it  The  abstract  becomes  concrete 
when  it  is  clearly  seen.  For  the  good,  and 
beautiful,  and  real,  are  distinct,  and  stand  in 
relations  to  each  other :  even  *•  that  which  is' 
cannot  be  conceived  of  as  existing,  unless 
contradistinguished  from  that  which  is  not, 
and  at  the  same  time  embracing  it  Thus 
the  unreal  has  a  kind  of  reality  imparted  to 
it.  That  which  has  not  absolute  reality,  in 
a  manner  is.  Innumerable  things  exist,  no 
one  of  which  is  identical  with  absolute  being. 
From  this  point  Philosophy  ceases  to  be 
merely  abstract:  the  strife  between  reason 
and  the  world  is  partly  reconciled  by  imagin- 
ing a  state  in  which  opinion  shall  be  ruled 
by  knowledge,  and  appearances  shall  be  con- 
ceived of  harmoniously  with  reality.  And 
in  this  effort  to  give  proportion,  and  power, 
and  life  to  the  Ideas,  Plato's  imagination  is 
greatly  assisted  by  the  Pythagorean  ^Har- 
mony.' 

Such,  very  briefly,  and  leaving  out  of  view 
his  more  decidedly  polemical  aspect,  is  the 
mere  outline  of  the  development  of  Plato's 
mind.  Three  elements  are  throughout  per- 
ceptible : — (1)  the  philosophical  impulse, 
idealized  as  MJroSy  Love ;  (2)  the  analytical 
and  inductive  method  which  accompanies 
this  (diaredi  and  synagoge)  ;  (3)  the  goal  of 
the  impulse  and  end  of  the  metnod,  the  form, 
not  yet  seen  but  loved,  of  Absolute  and  Uni- 
versal Goodness  and  Beauty,  which  alone  is 
real.  The  Erotic  symbolism  prevails  in  some 
dialogues,  dialectical  and  scientific  keenness 
predominates  in  others;  some  dwell  more 
upon  mental  processes  and  the  powers  of  the 
soul,  and  some  on  the  eternal  objects  of 
Mind.  But  each  of  the  three  strands  is  pre- 
sent, even  when  comparatively  little  seen. 

And  they  are  often  hidden  by  the  richness 
of  their  covering.  For  Plato's  truth  is  dyed 
in  beauty — his  philosophy  is  ever  clothed 
with  poetry,  dramatic,  dithyrambic,  epic. 
The  Elenchus  of  Socrates  in  his  hands  be- 
comes a  series  of  melodramas.  His  Socrates 
is  not  the  spirit  of  dialectical  irony  and  en- 
ji 
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thasiasm  personified,  but  the  most  polite* 
provoking,  pertinacious,  charming  person. 
Himself  in  love  with  the  Universal  Beauty, 
and  finding  traces  of  it  in  the  fair  youths 
who  come  to  him,  he  really  imparts  of  it  to 
them,  and  fixes  their  afi'ections  by  destroying 
their  conceit  of  knowing  something.  And 
there  are  passages  in  which  some  aspect  of 
the  highest  life  is  mythically  set  forth,  as  in 
the  *  Phffidrus,'  in  which  the  glowing  zeal  of 
a  religious  philosophy  exercises  over  language 
a  creative  power  greater  than  that  of  -^chy- 
lus  or  Pindar.  Again,  in  the  great  dialogues, 
as  in  the  *  Republic,'  the  interest  is  hardly 
less  sustained  than  in  the  Odyssee,  while 
thought  rises  above  thought,  in  an  apparently 
careless  order,  yet  one  which,  in  its  chief 
points,  certainly  cannot  be  inverted  without 
doing  injury  to  the  effect  of  the  whole.  So 
little  can  any  merely  logical  or  metaphysical 
analysis  do  justice  to  the  genius  of  Plato. 

Yet,  great  artist  as  he  is,  his  thought  fre- 
quently outruns  the  expression  of  it.  There 
are  deep  reflections  and  subtle  observations, 
sometimes  casually  introduced,  sometimes  in- 
directly hinted  at,  in  the  midst  of  a  seemingly 
verbal  argument,  which  we  feel  to  be  of  more 
lasting  value  than  that  of  which  they  are  the 
ornaments  :  gems,  whose  setting  was  not  yet 
ready,  picked  up  by  the  way,  and  given  to 
after  ases  for  a  prize. 

His  humour,  on  the  other  hand,  pervades 
the  whole,  and  is  hardly  absent  even  from 
the  gravest  passages.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
the  vividness  of  his  imagination.  His  keen 
realization  of  the  '  windy  ways  of  men'  adds 
a  point  to  his  perception  of  the  weakness  of 
evil  and  falsehood  which  nothing  else  could 
give ;  and  the  most  intricate  discussions  are 
not  only  relieved  but  enlivened  by  the  spirit 
of  fun. 

We  must  retrace  our  steps  to  consider 
Plato's  controversial  side.  The  war  with  the 
'Sophists'  was  only  a  part  of  his  lifelong 
effort  to  refute  and  bring  under  everything 
which  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
philosophy.  His  quarrel  with  them  was  cer- 
tainly not  more  deadly  than  with  the  politi- 
cians and  lawyers,  and  the  popular  assemblies 
of  his  time.  He  argues  more  with  them, 
because  their  pretensions  give  him  more 
hold ;  but,  as  has  been  frequently  remarked 
with  reverence  to  Proti^oras,  he  by  no  means 
treats  the  greatest  of  them  with  unmeasured 
contempt  His  irony  is  rather  levelled  at  the 
state  of  the  world  itself  than  at  the  men  who 
guided  it ;  and  while  he  warns  these  from  the 
sacred  precincts  of  philosophy,  it  does  not 
i^>I>ear  that  he  would  deny  to  them  the  utility 
which  they  lay  claim  to  in  their  own  sphere. 
Protagoras  at  least  is  further  regarded  by 
him  as  the  author  of  a  theory  which  must 


be  examined   by  all  who  would   grasp  tbe 
idea  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  Grote,  as  an  historian,  has  been  natu- 
rally anxious  to  rescue  from  misconceptioiB 
every  integral  part  of  Athenian  society,  and 
has  sought  to  vindicate  these  men  from  the 
unmixed  blame  which  Plato's  commentators 
had  thought  it  right  to  lay  upon  them.  He 
has  given  us  a  true  and  life-like  description 
of  their  activity,  for  which  every  student  of 
Greek  life  must  feel  indebted  to  him.  But 
while  frankly  accepting  his  account  of  what 
they  were  in  relation  to  their  age  and  country, 
we  still  feel  that  Plata's  viev?  of  them  in  re- 
lation to  Socrates  and  to  philosophy  is  sub- 
stantially correct  They  were  the  accepted 
teachers  of  their  time.  But  the  philoeopneiis 
of  any  period  are  seldom  its  accepted  teach- 
ers. They  supplied  a  temporary  want,  which 
Socrates  and  Plato  probably  could  not  or 
would  not  have  supplied ;  they  were  manj 
of  them  wise  in  their  generation  and  for 
it ;  they  did  some  service  in  special  fields 
of^ience;  they  helped  to  keep  thought 
alive,  and  were  in  various  degrees  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  necessary  phase  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  that  in  which  old  beliefs  are 
giving  way,  and  men,  satisfied  with  the 
consciousness  of  intellectual  energy,  are  not 
yet  aware  of  the  need  of  a  firm  standing- 
ground.  But  they  may  not  the  less  have 
been  a  grievous  hindrafice  in  the  waj  oC 
those  who  strove  to  awaken  a  belief  in  Troth 
as  an  Etfrnal  Unchangeable  Reality ;  who 
required  the  confession  of  ignorance  in  those 
who  came  to  them.  The  exponents  of  po- 
pular ideas  by  an  essentially  popular  me- 
thod ;  winning  reverence  by  the  assumption 
of  authority,  they  may  doubtless  have  been 
fit  educators  for  'boys  and  for  men  in  the 
infancy  of  speculation,'  but  they  were  apt  to 
prolong  the  boyhood  of  the  human  reason, 
and  to  check  and  stunt  the  growth  of  calm 
contemplative  wisdom  amongst  men.  We 
can  conceive  of  an  ideal  state  in  which  the 
philosopher  and  the  ruler,  the  divine  and  the 
public  speaker,  shall  each  have  recognised 
the  other's  function,  and  shall  be  willing  to 
work  in  harmony.  But  that  consammation 
has  not  yet  been  realized,  and  it  was  very  &r 
from  being  realized  in  Athens.  Nor  is 
Greece  the  only  country  in  which  the  spread 
of  truth  has  been  impeded  by  '  theories 
springing  up  spontaneously,'*  by  tbe  men  of 
action  using  their  influence  to  counteract  the 
men  of  thought,  by  the  confusion  of  &cts 
with  principles,  of  the  ideal  with  the  actual, 
by  the  weight  of  moral  obligation  being  at* 
tributed  to  traditional  or  conventional  no- 
tions, or  to  the  fancies  of  individuals. 
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We  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Wbewell  that 
ft  counterpart  of  Plato*s  battle  with  the  So- 
phists is  to  be  found  in  the  contract  existing 
between  such  men  as  Ooleridffe  and  Locke, 
eact  of  whom  has  exercised  a  direct  influence 
extending  far  beyond  his  contemporaries. 
We  are  much  more  disposed  to  acquiesce  in 
the  account  which  he  has  incidentally  given 
us  of  the  *  Anti-Soph ift^  Dialogues,  as  tho^e 
*  which  are  employed  in  urging  the  claims  of 
Truth  and  Philosophy  against  Rhetoric  and 
Political  Success.'*  Only  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  add  that  many  of  tiiem  are  at  the 
same  time  busied  with  the  soluUon  of  real 
difficulties ;  an  important  step,  as  Aristotle 
is  fond  of  observing,  in  the  elaboration  of 
Truth. 

Plato's  philosophy,  like  that  of  Socrates, 
was  not  merely  a  speculation,  but  a  life. 
There  is  a  profound  under-current  of  moral 
conviction,  felt  most  distinctly  perhaps  in  the 
Republic  and  Phaado,  but  discernible  in  all 
the  dialogues,  even  when  they  seem  to  ap- 
proach opposite  phases  of  thought.  The 
death  of  Socrates  is  always  in  the  back- 
ground, and  gives  a  significant  depth  to  the 
whole  colouring.  This  of  itself  makes  an  es- 
sential difference  between  Plato  and  such 
men  as  Prodicus  and  Hippias, — though  it  is 
not  denied  that  they  assisted  to  uphold 
morality. 

If  there  is  truth  in  the  preceding  remarks, 
there  are  two  bonds  of  *  connexion,'  besides 
the  simply  Socratic  influence,  which  give  co- 
herence   and  harmony   to   Plato's    various 
writings :  the  unity  of  a  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous speculative  development,  and  the  still 
more  unbroken  unity  of  an  unrelinquished 
practical  aim  ;  and  the  first  of  these  helps  to 
part  as  well  as  to  unite.     Our  feeling  of  this 
unity  is  in  some  danger  of  being  impaired  by 
the  sharpness  of  Dr.   Whewell's    division, 
when  he  distinguishes  between  the  Dialo^es 
of  the  Socratic  school,  the  *  Anti-Sophist' 
Dialogues  (in  which  Socrates  is  engaged  in 
perplexing,  refuting,  and  silencing  •  persons 
who  have  been  called  Sophists  by  Plato  or 
hy  his  commentators'),  and  the  constructive 
Dialogues.     If  the  term  *  controversial'  were 
substituted  for  *  Anti-Sophist,'  the  three  sec- 
tions might  be  allowed  to  indicate,  though 
somewhat  roughly,  three  successive  phases  in 
Plato's  literary  career.    A  place  might  then 
he  fonnd  for  some  pieces  (like  the  Theaetetns) 
iti  which  doctrines  other  than  *  sophistical' 
are  combated.     But  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  Plato's  first  thoughts  contain  the 
germ  of  his  later  productions,  and  that  every 
controversy  is  made  subservient  by  him  to 
the  one  aim  of  finding  Truth.     He  is  always 

*  In  hia  *  Remarks  on  the  GU)rgiaa.' 


pressing  forwards,  even  where  his  work 
seems  purely  destructive.  The  Lysis  is  not  a 
merely  Socratic  dialogue ;  and  the  Phaedrns 
is  very  far  from  being  merely  '  Anti-So- 
phist' 

The  reader  who  has  accompanied  us  so  far 
is  therefore  perhaps  prepared  to  acquiesce  in 
a  slight  modification  of  Dr.  Whewell's  ar- 
rangement, which  we  now  propose,  not  at- 
tempting, however,  to  determine  the  exact 
chronological  order. 

I.  We  agree  with  him  in  placing  first 
those  dialogues  in  which  Socratic  questions 

•are  treated  in  something  approaching  to  tho 
purely  Socratic  manner.  Such  are  the 
Laches,  Cbarmides,  Euthyphro,  Ion,  and 
Greater  Hippias.  The  Apolopr  and  Crito  j| 
would  also  be  included  in  this  first  series, 
and  they  would  be  followed,  after  a  slight 
interval,  by  those  which,  while  they  contain 
more  of  Plato's  mind,  are  still  chi^y  occu- 
pied with  questions  raised  by  Socrates.  Such 
are  the  Protagoras  and  Mono.  • 

II.  A  second  class,  which  may  admit  of 
further  snbdi vision,  contains  the  dialogues  in 
which  Plato's  own  philosophy  is  being  deve- 
loped in  various  aspects  and  in  relation  to 
different  forms  of  thought.  The  Phsednis 
may  be  regarded  as  the  preface  to  this  mis- 
cellany, which  will  include,  besides  soma 
important  dialc^es  which  Dr.  Whewell  re- 
jects, the  Lysis,  Symposium,  Gorgias,  The»- 
tetus,  Cratylns,  Philcbus,  and  Phffldo. 

III.  The  Republic  maybe  allowed  to  stand 
by  itself^  as  the  royal  dialogue. 

IV.  The  TimsBns  and  Critias,  followed  at 
some  distance  by  the  Laws,  represent  a  still 
later  phase  of  Plato's  mind,  which,  though 
most  interesting,  is  not  in  all  respects  an 
advance  on  what  precedes. 

In  this  classification  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  placing  all  the  more  important  dialogues. 
There  are  some  slighter  pieces,  which  may 
also  be  referred,  without  much  trouble,  to 
one  or  other  of  these  (bur  heads.  Thus  the 
Menexenns  might  naturally  be  bound  up  with 
the  first  series,  and  the  Euthydemus  with  the 
second. 

In  what  follows,  we  propose  to  dwell  at 
some  length,  in  the  order  thus  briefly  indi- 
cated, on  some  of  the  greater  dialogues,  with 
the  view  of  bringing  out  more  fully  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy. 

I.  The  Protagoras  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  Plato's  dialogues ;  the  charm 
arising  partly  from  the  dramatic  liveliness 
with  which  the  characters  are  drawn,  and 
partly  from  the  mixture  of  ironical  and  real 
respect  with  which  Protagoras  himself  is 
treated  by  Socrates.  Every  reader  must 
have  smiled  over  the  description  of  the  hum- 
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ble  suite  whom  the  great  *  Sophist  *  had 
drawn,  like  Orpheus,  by  his  voice,  out  of  all 
the  cities  which  he  had  visited,  and  at  their 
comically  respectful  air  ;  and  there  is  a  plea- 
sure, independent  of  the  progress  of  the 
argument,  in  reading  the  fable  of  Prometheus 
and  his  brother,  and  the  graphic  account  of 
the  ordinary  education  of  a  Greek.  But 
when  we  put  down  the  book,  the  Question 
rises,  What  was  Plato's  aim  in  wriung  the 
whole  ?     Dr.  Whewell  says  : — 

*  In  its  point  of  view  the  dialogue  agrees  with 
the  dialogues  of  the  Socratic  school.  Tbt)  argu-, 
ments  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  the 
Laches,  Ohannides,  and  Meno.  But  an  object 
of  no  less  importance  than  the  moral  argnmt^nts 
A  is  the  assertion  of  the  superior  value  of  the  So- 
"  cratio  method  of  seeking  truths  over  the  pre- 
valent modes  of  professorial  dissertation  and 
oommentatorial  discussion  of  the  poets.' 

This  is  hardly  enough.  For  it  raises  the 
further  questions.  In  what  relation  do  the 
moral  arguments  of  Socrates  stand  to  those 
of  Protagoras  ?  and,  What  is  intended  to  be 
the  upshot  of  the  discussion  ?  Is  there  any 
connexion  between  the  method  of  Socrates 
and  the  notions  which  he  advances  f  And 
ftre  we  to  suppose  that  the  dialogue  as  a 
whole  has  any  positive  meaning  over  and 
above  its  conversational  and  dramatic  into-, 
rest  ?  On  these  points  we  are  not  lefk  merely 
to  conjecture.  The  comparison  of  the  Meno, 
and  of  the  general  spirit  of  Plato's  writings, 
comes  to  our  aid. 

The  teaching  of  the  Meno  is  that  the  ordi- 
nary virtue,  which  is  deservedly  praised  in 
the  world,  does  not  spring  from  knowledge, 
and  accordingly  cannot  be  taught  It  must 
be  attributed  to  a  sort  of  inspiration,  or  di- 
vine instinct  But,  '  if  there  were  a  virtuous 
man  who  could  teach  virtue,  he  would  be 
like  Tiresias  amongst  the  shades,  alone  intel- 
ligent and  substantial,' — b5<rc<p  ^^apa  (fxia; 
dXrjdif  av  ^rpoiyiui  fiiij  iroog  dpsri^v.  This  say- 
ing puts  into  our  hanas  the  key  to  the  Pro- 
tagoras. It  clears  up  the  apparent  inconsis- 
tency of  denying  that  virtue  can  be  taught, 
while  maintaining  that  it  is  identical  with 
knowledge;  and  snows  the  relevancy  of  the 
'  commcntatorial  discussion'  of  Simonides 
to  the  question  about  the  unity  of  Virtue. 

The  virtue  of  the  statesmen  and  men  of 
the  world  who  are  pointed  at  in  the  Meno,  is 
the  same  virtue  which  Protagoras  and  the 
other  Sophists  professed  to  teach  :  the  virtue 
which  is  dependent  upon  education,  and  cus- 
tom, aud  social  exigencies,  which  is  indeed 
multiform,  because  not  consciously  derived 
from  the  contemplation  of  truth  and  good, 
which  may  approximate  by  various  degrees 
to  the  standard  of  goodness, -but  has  no  ab- 
solute ground  of  reality  within  itseli    Plato 


is  here  in  the  presence  of  an  intellectual  dif- 
ficulty, which  he  grapples  with  in  earnest, 
yet  all  the  while  despises  in  heart  The 
Relative  and  the  Absolute  view  of  thinsi 
which  we  shall  find  afterwards  conflicting  in 
the  region  of  metaphysical  speculation,  are 
now  doing  battle  in  a  more  palpable  form  in 
the  sphere  of  moral  inquiry ;  the  sabjectiTe 
*  process'  here  asseils  itself  not  in  the  uni- 
verse nor  in  the  mind,  but  as  a  theory  of 
virtue ;  essential  dirersity  is  held  as  a  prin- 
ciple; degrees  of  approximation  are  laying 
claim  to  exact  scientific  truth.  Plato  fully 
felt  the  strength  of  this  sceptical  position, 
and  in  the  *  Protagoras'  he  brings  it  into  the 
clearest  possible  light,  with  the  confidence  of 
one  who  sees  a  reality  beyond,  which  will 
eclipse  its  brilliance.  Two  reflections  seem 
to  underlie  the  saying  that  *  Virtue  is  not 
taught'  First,  that  virtue  is  not  a  *  limited 
profession '  like  the  arts,  but  more  difficult  to 
grasp  in  thought,  because  it  embracea  the 
whole  of  human  life;  and  secondly,  that 
what  men  call  virtue  is  only  an  incomplete 
and  shadowy  phase  of  a  thing,  which  is  un- 
stable and  infirm  till  it  is  based  on  philo- 
sophy. 

The  difference  between  Protagoras  and 
Socrates  about  virtue,  is  parallel  to  the  dif- 
ference between  their  theories  of  knowing 
and  being.  Protagoras  says  virtue  is  div^ve 
and  can  be  taught ;  Socrates,  if  it  is  diverse, 
it  cannot  be  taught,  but  it  is  one,  and  there 
must  be  a  science  of  it^  though  that  has  not 
yet  been  found.  The  result  pointed  at  is  that 
there  is  a  higher  idea  of  vurtue  than  the  con- 
temporaries of  Socrates  had  conceived,  an 
absolute  principle  which,  if  it  could  be  once 
known,  would  be  the  guide  of  life.  Sinno- 
nides  is  interpreted  so  as  to  hint  that,  what- 
ever approximation  might  be  made  nnder 
existing  methods,  the  reality  of  virtue  could 
not  be  so  attained.  The  ordinary  homan 
being  may  be  becoming  virtuous,  but  he  can- 
not be  so.* 

The  reality  of  the  lower  excellence  is  not 
denied,  though  a  difficulty  is  felt  in  account- 
ing for  its  existence.  *Go  amongst  barba- 
rians,' Protagoras  is  made  to  say,  'and  yon 
will  find  what  moral  culture  has  done  for 
Greece.  The  recognition  of  human  claims 
(ai^w^  xeu  6lrcfiS  is,  like  the  air  we  breathe,  an 
instinct  of  civilized  human  nature.'  A  niche 
for  this  moral  'culture,'  as  distinct  from  phi- 
losophical training,  is  afterwards  found  in 
the  Kepublic.  In  the  mean  time,  the  power 
of  rhetoric,  and  the  plausible  teaching  of  the 
relative  or  subjective  theory,f  and  the  claims 
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of  ordinnry  respectability,  as  well  as  those  of 
exalted  public  merit,  are  vividly  represented 
and  clearly  acknowledged,  while  by  the  silent 
contrast  of  an  ideal  standard  they  are  over- 
borne. Where  the  conflict  between  philo- 
sophy and  common  opinion  is  at  its  height, 
we  are  made  to  feel  the  force  of  common 
opinion.  PlatoV  dramatic  genius  is  active  in 
givinc^  shape  to  that  which  it  is  the  aim  of 
his  philosophy  to  destroy.* 

II.  Already,  in  the  *  Recollection '  theory 
(pot  forth  in  answer  to  Meno's  question,  *  How 
will   you    inquire   about  what  you   do  not 
know  ?'),  and  possibly  also  in  the  criticism 
of   Simonides,   Plato   has  overstepped    the 
limits  of  mere  Socratic  converse.     A  further 
stage  is  reached,  however,  when  he  takes  up 
the  elements  of  other  philosophies  into  that 
of  Socrates,  and  begins  to  develop  that  which 
is  peculiar  to  himself;  at  once  reflecting  upon 
his  own  previous  thoughts  and  taking  a  wider 
survey  of  the  thonghts  of  others.    The  sub- 
ject of  his  speculation  becomes  now   more 
abstract  and  general — not  '  Is  virtue  know- 
ledge ?•  bat  'What  is  knowledge  ?*     Not  '  Is 
virtue  absolutely  one  ?'  but  '  What  can  be 
discovered  about  absolute  and  relative  being, 
the  one  and  the  many  ?'     Not  merely,  *  Is 
pleasure  the  good?'  but  *■  What  is  the  highest 
good?'     At  she  same  time  the  Dialectical 
method  itself  and  the  philosophical  impulse 
which  gives  birth  to  it  are  symbolically  imaged 
forth  as  Love,  whose  end  and  object  is  the 
fruitful  commerce  of  the  soul  with  beauty,  or 
of  the  mind  with  being.     And  while   the 
creation  of  truth  in  the  learner's  mind  is  the 
consummation  of  this  desire,  Socrates,  as  the 
questioning  spirit,  presides  nnder  divine  as- 
sistance over  this  mental  travail,  guides  it,  by 
skilful  treatment,  to  a  prosperous  ending,  and 
pronounces  the  fate  of  its  result 

The  Phsodrns  forms  a  splendid  porch  or 
entrance-hall  to  this  second  circle.  Looking 
back  with  a  proud  smile  on  the  rhetoricians, 
Plato  still  invites  the  nearest  of  them  f  to 
enter  and  find  the  reality,  of  which  their  art 
was  only  the  rudely  attempted  copy.  We 
have  here,  though  for  the  most  part  in  sym- 
bols only,  the  brief  or  abstract  of  what  Plato 
undertakes  to  teach — the  true  inspiration,  the 


MMrting  the  reality  of  the  ehanging  and  relative, 
the  other  denying  the  existence  of  anything  be- 
vend.  Between  them  they  seem  to  paralyse  the 
aumao  intellect  although  uneonsoioiiBly  helping  to 

*  Some  may  be  earprised  to  find  Plato  proving; 
fkat  virtue  is  knowledge,  by  showing  that  it 
iinpUee  the  comparison  of  present  with  futtire 
pUa9ur$.  Whether  this  have  anything  of  the 
nature  of  an  arawnentttm  ad  hominem  or  not,  it  is 
^tly  parallef  to  the  proof  in  the  'Theetetns' 
wat  knowledge  is  not  sensation,  beeanse  we  can- 
nut  jndge  by  sensation  of  $xpedieney, 

T  Vit  Itocrates,  Ph»dr.,  p.  278. 


true  method  of  learning,  the  true  art  of  writ- 
ing and  speaking. 

Dr.  Whewell  speaks  of  the  PhsBdrus  a^ 
being,  though  full  of  beauties,  yet  *  prolix, 
rambling,  and  fantastical.'  This  judgment 
will  baldly  be  confirmed  by  those  who  have 
perceived  the  close  relation  subsisting  in 
Plato's  mind  amongst  the  three  chief  subjects 
treated  of — namely.  Love,  Dialectic,  and 
Teaching.  The  discussion  turns  in  the  first 
place  upon  the  contrast  between  the  true 
and  the  false  rhetoric ;  which  is  in  another 
aspect  the  contrast  between  the  true  and 
false  poetry,  t.  e.  between  philosophy  and 
other  arts  of  persuading  or  charming  men. 
We  are  made  to  feel  from  the  first  that 
there  is  some  nobler  obiect  for  the  ingre- 
nnous  enthusiasm  of  Phiedrus  than  the 
frigid,  paradoxical  diatribe  *  on  which  it  is 
wasted.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  the 
theme  of  this  prose  essay,  ^  that  it  is  better 
to  yield  to  one  who  loves  not  than  to  a 
loYer,'  a  satire  on  those  who  sought  to  teach 
eloquence  by  rules;  who  told  men  not  to 
trust  the  promptings  of  Nature,  but  to  buy 
of  them  their  *  or&oepy '  or  their  *  mne- 
monicon ' — the  tricks  of  speakers  coldly  fur- 
nished forth.  Socrates  taking  the  hint  sug- 
gested by  this  notion  of  lovinff  *by  the 
card,'  pleads  eloquently  against  me  warmth 
of  passion  in  favour  of  the  coldness  of  rea- 
son. Here  also  more  is  meant  than  meets 
the  ear.  As  reflection  is  a  gurer  guide  than 
feeling  in  common  life,  so  in  a  wider  sphere 
the  calmness  of  philosophy  is  better  than  the 
*  heat  and  dust '  of  political  controversy. 
And  yet,  if  wisdom  is  cold  and  calm,  whence 
came  the  inspiration  which  made  Socrates  so 
eloquent  in  pleading  the  cause  of  wisdom  t 
Philosophy  is  something  more  than  logic 
The  genius  of  the  delightful  spot  where  they 
are  sitting,  and  the  beauty  of  Phiedrus,  warn 
the  speaker  not  to  depart  thence  till  he  haa 
recanted  and  sung  the  praises  of  Love — not 
of  that  indiscriminate  passion  which  gives  its 
tone  to  popular  oratory,  but  of  the  heavenly. 
'  For  madness  is  not  one,  but  diverse ; 
and  that  there  is  a  heavenly  madness,  the  in- 
spiration of  prophets,  and  diviners,  and  of 
poets,  witnesses.  But  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  madness  which  is  really  divine, 
we  must  think  of  the  immortal  nature  of  the 
soul.'  Then  follows  the  famous  myth,  in 
which  we  see  how  closely  the  philosophic 
impulse  (love)  and  the  dialectical  method 
(diseresis  and  synagogue)  are  associated  in 
Plato's  mind.     *  No  soul  that  has  not  seen 

*  Some  scholars  have  maintained  that  this  writ- 
ing is  really  by  Lysias,  and  not  merely  Plato's  pa- 
rody of  his  style.  Bat  they  are  well  answered  by 
K.  F.  Hermann,  'Gesammelte  Ahhandlmigen,'d^c., 
ppt  1^21.  Digitized  by  VaOOyiC 
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the  plain  of  Truth  can  enter  the  form  of 
Man.  For  Man  must  be  able  to  rise  from 
many  particular  sensations  to  one  universal 
conception  of  each  kind.'  And  this  he  does 
by  recollecting  the  eternal  forms  which  the 
soul  has  once  seen  in  her  winged  state.  Of 
these  the  Beautiful  alone  assumes  a  shape 
which  can  pierce  the  avenues  of  mortal  sight, 
and  awaken  those  higher  perceptions  whjch 
extend  also  to  the  liighteous,  the  Holy,  and 
the  True.  The  process  which  now  b^ine 
is  spoken  of  as  the  preparation  of  the  soul  for 
another  winged  state  hereafter.  The  impulse 
which  leads  to  this  endeavour  is  the  white 
horse  in  the  pair  which  draw  the  chariot  of 
the  soul ;  the  dark  horse  is  the  emblem  of 
the  low  desires  which  aim  at  the  enjoyment 
of  the  particular  bodily  forms  of  beauty  here. 
The  struggle  between  these  two  at  the  sight 
of  a  beautiful  object  is  graphically  described. 
The  white  and  aspiring  horse  is  struck  with 
awe,  because  he  sees  the  reflection  of  the 
eternal  beauty  which  he  has  once  beheld, 
and  which  now  beams  upon  him,  as  in  a 
vision,  from  its  lofty  throne.  The  dark  horse 
rushes  madly  forwards.  The  ofiSce  of  reason 
is  to  curb  the  lower  love,  and  at  once  to  fol- 
low and  direct  the  higher.  Then  there 
springs  up  a  secret  passion  between  the 
lover  and  the  loved  one,  in  which  the 
claims  of  the  really  beautiful  and  true  are 
never  forgotten — the  several  stages  of  which 
are  set  before  us  as  in  a  painting.  Gra- 
dually, but  surely,  the  brute  is  *  kept  under 
and  brought  into  subjection,'  while  the  god 
within  them  begins  to  'prune  his  feathers 
and  let  grow  his  wings.'  The  first  stir- 
rings of  the  '  new  strong  wine  of  love ' — 
-consciously  in  the  lover,  unconsciously  in 
the  beloved  ope — are  depicted,  in  a  passage 
which  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  language, 
with  the  most  vivid  truth  and  power.  (It 
^ould  be  added  that  there  are  features  in 
the  description  which  show  the  impassable 
gulf  existing  between  Heathen  ana  Chris- 
tian morals.)  The  pure  love  of  the  invisi- 
ble beauty  in  the  visible  is  the  birth  of  the 
soul  into  a  new  life,  which  philosophy  is  to 
develope  into  an  immortal  being. 

We  return  to  the  earth,  *  our  habitation,' 
and  to  the  writing  of  Lysias,  and  the  field 
of  rhetoric,  from  which  we  took  our  adven- 
turous flight.  The  thoughts  which  have 
been  developed  are  applicable,  not  only  to 
rhetoric  and  poetry,  to  which  they  have  been 
incidentally  applied,  but  to  statesmanship 
and  the  toriting  of  decrees.  He  who  is  bent 
on  seeing  everything  in  the  light  of  uni- 
viersal  principles,  and  has  learnt  something  of 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  will  know  how  to 
mould  written  and  spoken  language  to  true 
purposes,   and  to  vary   it  according  to  tlie 


character  and  capacity  of  his  hearer.  The 
true  rhetoric  is  the  art  which  educates  the 
human  mind,  and  imparts  to  it  the  lore  of 
truth,  so  leading  man  towards  the  vision  of 
the  £ternal.  This  diflers  from  the  art  of 
Lysias  and  his  friends  as  science  differs  from 
a  mere  knack — distinguishing  and  combin- 
ing the  forms  of  existence  according  to 
nature,  and  at  the  same  time  discerning  the 
state  of  the  individual  soul,  so  as,  while  still 
aiming  at  the  highest  truth,  to  accommo- 
date the  mode  of  communication  to  parti- 
cular persons.  As  a  means  to  this  end, 
prose  writing  *  (at  least  in  its  ordinary  form) 
is  far  inferior  to  that  living  dialectic,  by 
which,  through  the  immediate  interconrse 
of  mind  with  mind,  fresh  discoveries  of  truth 
— the  genuine  children  of  the  intellect — are 
born  :  creations  of  our  own  reason  and  en- 
thusiasm in  a  kindred  soul.  Herein  the 
saying  of  Lysias  is  reversed.  Written  teach- 
ing is  like  the  influence  of  the  cold  lover. 
With  this  reflection,  and  with  the  prayer  of 
Socrates,  to  be  fair  within  and  rich  in  wealth 
of  mind,  this  Ode  to  the  Immortality  of 
Love  and  Truth  fitly  concludes. 

Several  thoughts  are  here  concentrated 
which  in  other  dialogues  are  expanded  se- 
parately. The  theory  of  *  Love,'  for  instance, 
)s  matured  in  the  Symposium,  as  that  of 
Recollection  had  been  anticipated  in  the 
Meno  :  this  reappears  again,  together  with  a 
clearer  doctrine  of  Immortality,  in  the 
Phffido ;  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the 
taught,  and  of  the^mind  to  knowledge,  is 
more  fully  illustrated  in  the  ThesBtetua ;  the 
true  Dialectic  is  developed  in  the  Sophis- 
ta,  Politicus,  Parmenides,  and  Philebus; 
while  the  false  is  ridiculed  at  length  in  the 
Euthydemus.  And,  on  the  more  practical 
side,  the  Politicus  endeavours  to  draw  the 
line  between  the  true  and  false  *  writer  of 
decrees,'  just  as  the  rhetoricians  receive  a 
separate  castigation  in  the  Goi^ias. 

Now  in  following  up  each  of  these  subjects 
with  continual  reference  to  his  master's  spirit 
of  inquiry,  Plato  is  always  '  conversing*  with 
some  other  mind  either  in  the  past  or  pre- 
sent, and  realizing  some  particular  aspect  of 
philosophy.  And  in  doing  so  be  has 
sounded  every  note  from  the  very  bass-string 
of  materialism  to  the  unheard  harmonics  of 
Pythagorean  mysticism.  Even  if  he  bad 
added  nothing  to  philosophy,  his  works 
would  have  been  most  valuable  as  the  inter- 
pretation of  all  that  precedes.  It  would 
have  been  no  small  gain  to  have  the  ^unsub- 
stantial world  of  thought  brought  before  the 
imagination  as  vividly  by  him  as  the  world 


*  Conipar*  Prot.,  p.  1^29,  d  6i  imAftotri  mi  n, 
161,  U  rofi  d6i,rov  r»7f  ^(7?Ao»  i^y^ara.  SZIC 
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of  passion  is  by  Shakespeare,  and  by  Homer 
that  of  heroic  action.     (We  may  figure  to 
ourselves  bis  genius  as  that  of  Shakespeare 
intellectual izeo,  and  goaded  forward  by  an 
ever-present  moral  and   philosophic  motive, 
which  the  death  of  Socrates  had  made  unal- 
terable.)     Pkito  is  not  merely  philosopher 
and  poet.     lie  is  the  poet  of    philosophy. 
But  be  is  more  than  this.     Not  only  does 
he  give  a  perfect  expression  to  tlie  different 
phases   of    reflection ;  he   creates   it  anew. 
While  his  imagination  is  bodying  forth  the 
forms  of  things  unseen  ;  while  his  humour 
plays  lightly  with  the  foibles  of  contempo- 
rary thought,    his    reason    comprehends  all 
that  it  surveys,  judges   and   moderates  be- 
tween contending   factions,  and   gives   pro- 
portion  and    moaning   to   the  parts  of  the 
imperfect  fabric  by  reconstructing  the  whole. 
In  the  intermediate  period  of  his  activity 
which  wo    are  considering,    his    mind    still 
appears    as   many-sided,    not  yet   perfectly 
in  harmony  with  itself;    and  still  retaining 
a  paradoxical  attitude  towards  the  majority 
of  men.     Yet  there  is  apparent  everywhere 
the  consciousness  of  a  single  effort — the  en- 
deavour to  conceive  more  clearly  the  men- 
tal phenomena  which  had  arisen  in  the  act 
of  Socratic    inquiry  and    the    realities  cor- 
responding   to    them.      These    phenomena 
may  be  resolved,  as  before,  into — 1,  the  be- 
lief in  an  absolute   standard  of  Knowledge 
and  Being ;  2,  the  irrepressible  impulse  to 
continue  searching  for  this ;  3,  the  method 
of   conducting  this  search,  and  of  coming 
Bearer  to  the  object  of  it  by  conversational 
definition. 

There  is  moire  art  in  these  dialogues  than 
in  most  of  those  contained  in  the  first  series. 
The  form  of  question  and  answer  is  used  less 
as  a  means  of  proposing  and  solving  diflScul- 
ties,  and  with  a  more  marked  intention  of 
leading  the  reader  towards  the  writer's  point 
of  view.  There  is  a  more  definite  tendency 
towards  positive  results,  tliough  these  are 
often  not  distinctly  stated.  When  Socrates 
himself  speaks  of  being  perplexed  and  doubt- 
ful, we  are  less  inclined  to  believe  him,  be- 
cause the  inquiry  is  evidently  not  merely  fol- 
lowed but  directed  by  him.  Not  that  he  is 
by  any  means  fighting  with  shadows ;  real 
difficulties  remain  to  grapple  with.  Only 
these  are  conceived  of  in  a  more  compre- 
hensive way,  and  are  more  firmly  and  syste- 
aatically  dealt  with. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  separately  the 
chief  elements  of  Plato's  philosophy  at  this 
period. 

1.  The  soul  which  animates  it  is  the  reli- 
gious zeal  with  which  the  inquiries  are  con- 
ducted. The  pursuit  of  truth— of  that  truth 
oy  which  men  are  to  Hve — is  regarded  as  the 


one  work  which  is  worth  doing  in  the  world. 
The  mind  which  is  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  something  to  be  perceived  apart 
from  sense,  is  *  beautiful,'  though  unadorned 
with  personal  charms.^  The  same  mind 
needs  not  to  be  convinced  with  arguments 
that  Deity,  and  not  Chance,  is  the  true  cause 
of  things.!  There  were  not  wanting  those 
who  tu^pied  the  Socratic  confession  of  igno- 
rance to  the  annihilation  of  the  Socratic 
spirit  of  inquiry ;  but  they  are  met,  not  so 
much  by  any  proof  (see,  however,  the  argu- 
ment in  the  *Meno'),  as  by  the  unquench- 
able faith  in  the  power  of  Mind  and  the  ex- 
istence of  things  not  seen.  *  Row  will  you 
proceed,  Socrates,  if  you  are  denied  the  use 
of  this  term  knowledge,  which  you  have  not 
defined  f  '  While  1  am  Socrates,  I  shall  not 
relinquish  it,'  is  the  answer.J  This  undaunted 
impulse  towards  the  attainment  and  contem- 
plation of  universal  truths  is  sppken  of  in 
various  ways,  but  it  is  most  frequently  sym- 
bolized as  Eros,  love.  The  soul  of  the  phi- 
losopher is  described  as  from  the  first  averse 
to  rest  in  the  particular  circumstances  with 
which  he  is  surrounded  here,  or  in  the  con- 
templation of  particular  objects.§  Despising 
these,  he  seeks  to  view  everything  in  its  uni- 
versal aspect ;  to  know,  that  is,  not  this  or 
that  man,  but  human  nature ;  to  study,  not 
instances  of  private  wrong,  but  justice  and 
injustice  in  themselves;  and,  instead  of  envy- 
ing the  great,  to  contemplate  real  greatness 
and  real  happiness.  To  have  seen  something 
of  these  things  is  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
mounting  upwards  in  action  as  well  as  thoo^t; 
while  a  just  and  holy  life  inspired  with  wis- 
dom makes  the  man  like  to  God,  conforming 
him  to  the  eternal  pattern  of  the  Divine.|[ 
This  is  a  more  literal  account  of  the  aspira- 
tions which  are  mythically  described  as  the 
desire  of  the  soul  for  the  beauty,  and  truth, 
and  goodness  which  it  has  once  seen,  and  the 
recollection  of  which  is  gradually  awakened 
by  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  on  earth.  This 
passion  of  the  reason  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  Plato's  dialogues,  the 
*  Symposium,'  in  which  the  several  banquet- 
ers are  made  to  sing,  each  in  a  strain  pecu- 
liar to  him,  the  praises  of  love.  The  concep- 
tion formed  by  each  speaker  is  distinct,  and 
yet  the  dialogue  is  conducted  not  without  a 
tacit  reference  to  that '  figure  veiled  to  whom 
they  sing ;'  for  all,  as  Alcibiades  bluntly  hints 
to  them,,  are  *  bitten  '  with  the  love  of  Socra- 
tes.^ Phsedrus,  the  beloved  youth,  descants 
generally  in  praise  of  love,  the  invincible,  the 
eldest  ^od.    Pausanias,  the  poet's  lover,  dis- 
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tinguishes  (with  Socrates  in  the  *  Phaedrus ') 
between  the  common  and  the  heavenly  love, 
corresponding,  that  to  the  modern,  this  to  the 
eternal  beauty.  Eryximachus,  the  physician, 
speaks  of  love  (in  the  spirit  of  Empedocles)  as 
the  one  power  which  pervades  all  nature,  bring- 
ing into  harmony  what  before  was  contrary. 
Aristophanes  grotesquely  sees  mankind  by  a 
Divine  Nemesis  bereft  of  half  theraseWes,  and 
wandering  forlorn  and  sadly  in  search  of  their 
doubles.  Then  Agathon  the  poet  sings  that 
love  is  not  the  *  eldest  god,'  but  ever  young, 
tender,  and  moving  delicately,  yet  with  power 
to  still  the  winds  and  soothe  the  anguished 
breast  The  inconsistency  of  these  different 
encomiums  shows  that  so  far  love  has  been 
praised  rhetorically,  rather  than  philosophi- 
cally. Each  speaker  has,  however,  contri- 
buted some  hint  towards  the  discourse  which 
follows,  especially  Pausanias,  by  separating  the 
earthly  from  the  heavenly  love ;  Eryximachus, 
by  speaking  of  love  as  a  univerml  power ; 
and  Aristophanes,  by  describing  it  as  the 
want  of  something,  which  ho  particularizes 
as  our  other  self.  Agathon  had  also  intro- 
duced a  useful  distinction  between  Love  and 
his  works.  But  there  is  a  deeper  distinction, 
which  had  escaped  them  all,  though  Aristo- 
phanes came  near  to  it,  but  which  is  now 
drawn  by  Socrates, — between  love  and  the 
object  of  love.  Love  is  not  immortal ;  it  is  a 
contradiction  to  speak  of*  immortal  longings ;' 
he  would  not  be  himself  were  that  which  is 
desired  possessed.  Therefore  he  must  be  in 
need  of  something.  He  is  not  ignorant,  yet 
he  has  not  wisdom ;  he  is  not  beautiful,  though 
to  call  him  ugly  would  be  a  sin ;  be  is  far 
from  evil,  yet  he  has  not  excellence.  He  was 
conceived  when  Aphrodite  was  born.  His 
father  is  Invention,  the  son  of  Thought,  his 
mother  Poverty.  He  resembles  his  mother 
outwardly,  but  his  father  inwardly.  He  is 
not  rich,  and  sleek,  and  fair,  but  wizened  and 
squalid,  shoeless,  and  without  a  home,  Iji^^g 
on  the  ground  uncovered,  in  doorways  or  in 
the  open  street  But  he  is  full  of  schemes 
and  plans  for  aiming  at  the  good  and  beauti- 
ful, dauntless  and  bold,  huntsmanliko  ever 
weaving  some  contrivance  by  which  wisdom 
is  to  be  overtaken.  And  often  he  alternates 
between  his  father's  and  his  mother's  nature  ; 
now  full  of  immortality,  now  starved  to  death, 
and  then  revived  again.*  Knowledge  is  the 
wealth  he  seeks.     Hence  he  is  liot  foolish. 


*  Compare  Shakespeare,  Sonnet  Izxv.— 
'  And  for  the  peace  of  yon  I  bold  suob  strife, 
As  'twizt  a  miser  and  bis  wealtb  is  found, 
Sometime  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  sight, 
And  by  and  by  clean  starved  for  a  look: 

Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day, 
Or  gluttoning  on  all,  or  all  away.' 


though  he  is  not  wise ;  for  folly  is  nnconscions 
ignorance,  but  Love  knows  that  be  knows 
nothing,  and  desires  to  know.  Such  is  Love 
considered  in  himself. 

In  order  to  understand  the  works  of  Love, 
his  Object  must  be  more  accurately  defiued. 
There  is  something  which  all  creatures  de- 
sire, and  this  is  not;  simply  the  '  good,'   Dor 
simply  *  the  other  half;'  t.  e^  something  which 
they  have   not  which   is  their  own.      But 
they  desire  some  absent  good  which  shall  be 
their  own.^     Still  this  is  too  general  an  ac- 
count of  that  special  ffood  possession  which 
is  the  end  of  love.     This  is  not  the  beautiful 
merely,  but  *  creation  through  the  beautiful,' 
as   the   outward   as  urance   of  immortality. 
Thus  that  love,  whose  end  is  natural  ofispring, 
is  satisfied  by  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
life  made  permanent;   in   our  children   we 
seem  to  live  again.     The  love  of  fame  is  the 
desire  of  producing  noble  deeds,  in  which  onr 
name  and  our  energy  shall  live  on  for  ever. 
These  are  one  kind  of  offspring  of  the  souL 
Another   kind,  which   is   prized   still   more 
highly,   is  that  already   spoken   of  in   the 
'Phaedrus,'  the  creation  of  noble  thoughts, 
of  true  discoveries,  by  the  intercourse  of  mind 
with  mind.    The  man  whose  soul  is  teeming 
with  invention  first  loves  the  beautiful,  even 
in  bodily  forms,  more  than  another ^  but  his 
grand  delight  is  to  meet  with  a  beautiful  soul, 
through  which  be  may  be^et  fair  children, 
that  IS,  true  accounts  of  things.     Such  are 
the  noblest  pledges  of  affection,  the  best  mo- 
numents of  fame,  like  the  good  poems  and 
noble  institutions  handed  down  to  us  from 
them  of  old. 

But  there  is  a  love  higher  than  the  purest 
human  intercourse,  whose  affections  are  fixed 
on  nothinff  lower  than  the  Idea  of  beaoty. 
Towards  this  the  soul  is  led  by  a  continooos 
ascent — ^first  gazing  on  one  beauteous  person, 
then  perceiving  the  resemblance  of  others  to 
this,  until  it  knows  the  beautiful  in  persons 
everywhere ;  from  this  rising  to  the  contem- 
plation of  beautiful  souls;  and  from  this, 
again,  to  study  the  beauties  of  life  and  action, 
and,  higher  still,  to  the  beauties  which  science 
unfolds ;  until,  at  length,  there  is  attained  the 
conception  of  one  supreme  science — ^the  sci- 
ence of  absolute  beauty,  in  which  the  sool 
finds  an  all-absorbing  delight 

Lastly,  as  if  to  show  what  in  the  preced- 
ing discourse  was  symbolical  and  what  was 
real,  the  person  of  Socrates  himself  is  rudely 
unveiled  by  Alcibiades  (who  breaka  in)  at 
the  embodiment  of  the  true  love.  He  is  re- 
presented (and  the  portrait  is  no  doubt  histo- 
rical) as  being,  under  the  ironical  outward 
garb  of  his  erotic  profession,  absolutely  pore 


*  Compare  tl^l^bi^C 
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from  the  taint  of  vicious  desire,  and  full  of 
Tjoble  things  within* — a  lover  of  the  beauti- 
ful jipart  from  all  the  *  nonsense '  of  transi- 
tory objects.  In  the  life  of  Socrates  we  are 
led  to  think  the  ideal  '  Eros '  which  he  him- 
self described  was  actual;  and,  in  the  narra- 
tion of  AlcibiadeS)  he  indeed  rises  to  the 
height  of  what  a  Greek  was  able  to  conceive 
of  virtue. 

It  will  be  easily  seen,  especially  if  the 
^Phaedrus'  is  compared,  how  closely  the 
above  symbolic  teaching  is  connected  with 
the  mythical  and  religious  aspect  of  the 
ideas,  and  with  the  doctrine  of  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul.  This  last  is  made  the  im- 
mediate subject  of  the  *  Phsedo.'  Here  the 
same  idealizing  effort  which  was  intended  by 
the  symbolic  Move'  is  spoken  of  with  deeper 
solemnity  as  the  preparation  for  death.  In 
the  'Banquet'  philosophy  was  found  to  be 
the  true  kernel  of  this  present  life;  in  the 
'Phaedo'it  is  discerned  to  be  the  ripening 
Ijerm  of  a  future  one.  As  in  the  former  dia- 
logue the  soul  is  imagined  as  rising  by  the 
staircase  of  limited  affections  to  that  absolute 
contemplation  in  which  these  are  absorbed, 
80  in  the  latter  the  immortal  part  in  us  is  re- 
presented as  shaking  off  by  degrees  the  coil 
of  sensible  things, 

*  this  earthly  load 
Of  Death,  called  Life,  which  us  from  life  doth 
sever. 't 

Plato's  feeling  of  immortality  seems  to  have 
been  quickened  through  his  contact  with  Py- 
thagorean thinkers,  but  the  form  which  it 
assumes  with  him  is  characteristic;  the  be- 
lief in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  allowed 
by  liim  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  eternity  of 
those  ideas  which  are  the  true  objects  of  mind, 
which  the  soul  has  seen  in  a  previous  state, 
and  only  finds  the  imperfect  likeness  of  them 
here  in  things  which,  to  use  the  strangely 
Platonic  words  of  Shakespeare, 

*  Are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight '% 

And  it  should  be  noticed,  as  a  point  liable  to 
be  overlooked  by  the  modern  reader,  that 
the  life-long  struggle  towards  immortality 
described  in  the  'Phaedo'  is  quite  as  much 
the  endeavour  to  get  free  from  the  limitations 
and  conti-adictioDs  of  sensible  perception  as 
to  be  released  from  the  disturbing  influences 
of  desire 

2.  Plato  has  been  often  interpreted,  cen- 
sured, and  admired,  as  if  he  were  a  mystical 
writer ;  and  the  above  remarks  may  secrtn  to 
confirm  such  an  impression.  But  the  side  of 
his  teaching  which  we  have  just  noticed  will 
be  most  imperfectly  understood  unless  studied 

•  Compare  the  *Phffldru8,'  ntbfin. 
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in  connexion  with  another,  at  first  sight  very 
different,  but  never  for  a  moment  separated 
from  it  by  Plato  himself.  His  love  of  truth 
is  no  mere  aspiration,  but  is  ever  accompa- 
nied with  the  most  intense  intellectual  effort. 
The  desire  and  the  actual  search  go  hand-in- 
hand.  It  is  the  invisible,  but  not  the  incog- 
nisable,  which  he  strives  to  grasp.  The  forms 
of  existence  must  be  distinct,  or  they  are 
nothing  to  him.  The  unity  of  the  mind 
itself  and  its  independence  of  the  senses  is 
not  suffered  to  remain  a  mere  dreamlike  con- 
sciousness ;  it  must  be  placed  clearly  before 
the  eye  of  reason. 

When  Socrates,  by  professing  ignorance, 
set  up  an  absolute  standard  of  knowledge,  he 
did  not  merely,  like  Parmenides,  assert  his 
belief  in  Absolute  Being,  but  continued  ask- 
ing, What  is  a  state,  virtue,  government? — 
i.e^  what  is  the  true  account  of  them  ?  Plato 
found  an  expression  for  the  aim  of  this  en- 
deavour in  two  words  which  Socrates  had 
doubtless  himself  used,  though  in  a  less  tech- 
nical sense,  \6yo$  *  account,'  *  definition,'  and 
sTiog  'kind'  or  'form' — t.  e.,  the  universal 
nature  corresponding  to  a  common  name. 
These  are  respectively,  in  modern  language,  ^ 
the  subjective  and  objective  end  of  what  Mr'. 
Grote  has  called  'the  scientific  operation.' 
The  word  \6yos  is  also  frequently  applied  to 
the  discussion  through  which  a  definition  is 
sought  for,  while  the  habitual  use  of  such 
discussions  is  called  Xoyoi.  Further  the 
method  itself  (the  inductive  process  by  which 
general  definitions  or  conceptions  are  ap- 
proached) is  spoken  of  in  the  abstract  as  the 
'conversational  method'  or  *  dialectic,'  Sia- 
XsxTixr),  And,  with  the  exception  of  the 
famous  i5ia  (idea)  whicji  is  in  the  first  place 
a  more  picturesque  eiSog,  the  terminology 
of  Plato's  *  transcendentalism*  is  already 
complete.  Out  of  elements,  apparently  so 
simple,  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  few 
surrounding  theories,  grew  his  philosophy  of 
the  mind,  of  its  highest  object,  of  Man  and  of 
Nature. 

The  earlier  efforts  of  the  '  applied  Dialec- 
tic,' in  the  TheoBtetus,  appear  at  first  sight 
purely  destructive.  The  relative  theory  of 
knowledge  is  shown  to  be  not  even  relatively 
true.  The  Heraclitean  doctrine  of  motion  is 
made  to  move  and  vanish  away.  And  thus 
the  mind  is  robbed  of  the  fallacious  support 
of  a  so-called  philosophy,  which  encouraged 
its  natural  tendency  to  rest  contentedly  with- 
in the  limits  of  its  individual  impressions.  To 
use  Plato's  own  image,  the  bonds  are  loosed 
and  the  man  is  enabled  to  turn  away  from 
the  shadows  on  the  prison  wall.  Here  the 
negative  side  of  the  work  of  Socrates  is  gene- 
ralized. The  '  conceit  of  knowledge  without 
the  reality'  is  set  fort|)j3^ii^  ^JjJ^sjitmost  inge- 
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nuity  as  a  philosophical  theory  in  order  to  be 
destroyed.  *One  neck'  is  given  to  hydra- 
headed  ignorance  that  it  may  be  despatched 
at  a  blow.  Yet  the  consciousness  of  particu- 
lar and  relative  impressions  which  has  been 
elicited,  is  rather  reduced  to  its  place  than 
absolutely  destroyed.  The  acknowledgment 
that  sensation  is  purely  relative,  not  only 
helps  us  in  dividing  sense  from  knowledge ; 
it  is  a  step  gained  in  the  direction  of  a  theory 
of  sensation.  And  that  Plato  felt  it  to  be 
so,  afterwards  if  not  at  the  time,  appears  from 
his  own  account  of  sensation  in  the  TimaBus.* 
The  same  negative  result  is  also  a  positive 
step  towards  the  definition  of  knowledge. 
For  if  knowledge  is  nowhere  in  the  sphere 
of  sense,  it  follows  that  the  mind  has  objects 
higher  than  sensible  things.  And  the  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates  has  little  diflSculty  in  fixing 
upon  some  of  tliese,  3eing^  for  instance,  is 
not  perceived  by  sense,  for  it  belongs  to  the 
objects  of  all  the  senses.  And  so  of  Good- 
ness, Beauty,  Resemblance,  Difference,  and 
Number.  But  we  can  have  opinion  of  these 
things  as  well  as  knowledge ;  and  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  false  opinion  ;  whereas  know- 
ledge must  be  always  true.  This  opens  a 
*fresh  difficulty,  which  is  in  fact  only  a  more 
subtle  form  of  that  already  disposed  of,  *IIow 
can  our  individual  impressions  be  disproved?' 
This  now  returns  upon  us  in  the  question. 
How  can  a  real  operation  of  mind  have  an 
unreal  object,  since  what  is  known  is  real, 
and  what  is  unknown  cannot  be  present  to 
the  mind  ?  Several  efforts  are  made  to  get 
rid  of  the  perplexity  occasioned  by  this  argu- 
ment, which  runs  parallel  to  Zeno's  proof  of 
the  impossibility  of  motion.  No  satisfactory 
solution  is,  however,  proposed,  and  we  are 
left  to  reflect  that  something  more  is  needed 
in  order  to  make  good  the  distinction  be- 
tween knowledge  and  opinion,  than  the 
theory  which  is  given  as  a  last  resort  of  a 
process  between  sensation  and  memory,  even 
though  memory  be  made  to  include  abstrac- 
tions from  sensible  things.  This  much  only 
is  clear,  that  knowledge  is  distinct  even  from 
true  opinion.  For  an  opinion  without  real 
grounds  may  happen  to  be  true.  What  con- 
stitutes, then,  the  *real  ground*  of  knowledge? 
The  Socratic  answer  would  be,  *The  power 
of  giving  an  account,  or  reason.*  But  how 
is  this  to  be  interpreted?  Is  it,^s  the  Pytha- 
goreans seem  to  have  dreamed,  the  compre- 
hension of  a  certain  harmony  between  ele- 
ments which  are  themselves  nnknown  and 
can  only  be  named  ?  IIow  is  this  possible  ? 
For  if  the  complex  harmony  is  known,  must 
not  the  simple  element  be  known  also  ?  Un- 
less we  conceive  of  the  *  whole'  as  an  abstract 
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something  independent  of  its  component 
parts ;  but  then  will  it  not  be  simple  and 
therefore  unknown?  Abandoning  this  line 
of  thought  for  the  present,  we  retain  Ikoni  it 
only  the  notions  of  an  element  and  c^an  ab- 
stract whole.  Does  the  true  analysis  of  «uch 
a  whole  into  its  parts,  then,  constitute  an  ac- 
count, and  is  this  the  test  of  knowledge? 
No;  for  knowledge  implies  not  merely  tmth 
in  one  case,  but  certainty  in  all.  But  sup- 
pose we  add  the  power  of  distinguishing  this 
whole  from  eveiy  other.  Well ;  but  do  we 
mean  to  add  the  knowledge  or  the  true  opinion 
of  this  distinction  ?  In  the  latter  case  .  we 
have  added  nothing  to  'true  opinion  ;'  in  the 
former  the  term  knowledge  ^\\\\  remains  unde- 
fined. 

Such,  compressed  into  a  few  words,  is  the 
argument  of  the  *  Theaetetus.'  At  the  clow 
of  it  we  see  the  mind,  after  being  emanci- 
pated from  the  prison  of  sense  and  assared 
of  its  power  of  grasping  tmth,  still  fluttering 
uneasily  in  an  unresisting  atmosphere,  and 
asking  *  How  shall  I  know  that  I  know  f* 
Although  the  answer  to  this  has  been  already 
anticipated  in  a  mythical  form,  by  the  hypo- 
thesis of  recollection,  it  is  not  now  at  once 
given  to  the  inquiring  reason.  For  know- 
ledge cannot  be  conceived  of  apart  from  its 
object,  and  there  are  diflSculties  concerning 
this  also  which  have  to  be  cleared  away. 
The  examination  of  these  diflSculties  is  re- 
served for  the  Sophista  (with  which  the 
Politicus  is  closely  connected)  and  the  Par- 
menides.  And  in  these  the  object  of  know- 
ledge and  the  method  of  knowledge  are  so 
closely  combined  as  almost  to  be  identified. 

We  are  compelled  from  want  of  space  to 
waive  the  task  of  vindicating  the  PIat45nic 
authorship  of  these  dialogues  from  the  ob- 
jections of  Dr.  Whewell  and  his  favourite 
German  interpreter  of  Plato,  Socher.*  We 
must  fall  back  upon  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
and  of  Mr.  Grote,  who  both  quote  these 
dialogues  as  Plato's,  and  of  Professor  Thomp- 


*  *Ueber  Platon's  Scriften,'  Monchen,  1820. 
Socber^s  argument  agaioBt  the  genuioeness  of  the 
Sophista,  Politicus,  aud  Parraenides,  may  be  stated 
in  a  few  words:  1.  The  minute  and  fong-drawn 
anbdivieions  of  the  Sophiaia  and  Politieua  are 
tedious  and  unlike  anything  in  Plato.  2.  The 
Socratic  ipny  is  silent  in  them  1  8.  Beiosr  and 
not-beiiig  are  here  conceived  of  logically,  and  not, 
as  elsewhere  in  Plato,  really.  4.  Being  is  with 
Plato  the  unchangeable.  The  author  of  the  So- 
phista combats  this,  and  endeavoim  to  reconeile 
iiesb  and  Motion  under  one  id^  Therefore  wa 
have  here  an  Anti-Plato,  and  Plato  is  ranged  with 
the  •  friends  of  ideas/  6.  The  Permission  of  Evil, 
implied  in  the  myth  in  the  Politicus,  is  inconsistent 
with  Plato's  general  optimism.  6.  As  the  Sophista 
combats  the  nnchangeablenees,  so  the  Parra^nidat 
undermines  the  unity  of  the  Idea  of  Bajng. — We 
have  only  room  to  indicate  our  disse^"^^ 
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son  of  Cambridge,  who  baa  defeDded  their 
aDtbenticity  on  sufficient  groundB,  which 
might  perhaps  be  considerably  strengthened. 

The  Sophista  opens  with  the  distinction 
between  a  name  and  an  *  account'  which 
enters  into  the  concluding  passages  of  the 
*  Theaetetus.'  And  the  idea  of  d^nition^  as 
implying  distinction,  is  here  retained.  The 
process  of  logical  division  and  subdivision,  as 
the  first  stage  of  the  dialectical  method,  is 
illnstrated  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasantry  and 
at  great  length.  At  the  same  time  the  hunt 
after  the  Sophist  by  means  of  it  is  begun,  at 
first  playfully,  but  presently  in  earnest.  How 
are  we  to  define  this  creature?  to  discover 
him,  and  grasp  him  firmly,  and  bind  him 
down  ?  He  appears  in  a  Protean  variety  of 
shapes.  A  fisher  after  young  men  of  fortune, 
a  vendor  of  mental  wares,  a  barterer  of  intel- 
lectual intercourse;  these  and  other  such 
ironical  descriptions  are  attempted.  We  go 
about  the  bush  setting  snares  for  him  at 
every  point  from  which  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  his  whereabouts.  At  last,  when  we  think 
to  have  surrounded  him,  we  find  him  at  our 
elbow.  He  claims  the  method  of  division 
and  negation  which  we  are  pursuing  (the 
ahscissio  infiniti)  as  his  own  vocation.  Nay, 
more  than  thie,  he  claims  for  his  own  the 
end  of  the  method,  the  purification  of  the 
soul,  by  cross  questioning,  from  the  ignorant 
conceit  of  knowledge.  This  st^'tles  us,  and 
we  fear  that  it  is  the  savage  wolf  who  thus 
puts  on  the  semblance  of  the  -gentle  dog. 
Even  this,  however,  is  granted  to  him  for  the 
present  through  very  weariness;  and  the 
inquirers  *stop  to  take  breath,'  and  to  count 
np  the  different  forms  under  which  the 
Sophist  has  appeared  to  them. 

Let  us,  too,  pause  and  ask  ourselves  to 
what  this  curious  piece  of  mingled  satire  and 
inquiry  is  tending.  If  we  compare  the  Pro- 
tagoras, where  several  of  these  professors  of 
wisdom  are  dramatically  portrayed,  we  find 
a  description  of  'the  Sophist,'  which  is  only 
one  of  the  many  'false  scents'  indicated 
above,  viz.,  that  he  is  'a  merchant-man  of 
intellectual  wares.'  And  Hippocrates  is  put 
on  his  guard  lest  the  Sophist,  like  other 
salesmen,  should  deceive  us  by  praising  in- 
discriminately what  he  has  to  offer.  In  that 
attempt  at  definition  there  appears  the  first 
trace  of  the  ideal  Sophist,  who  is  the  snbject 
of  inquiry  here ;  and  who  impersonates,  not 
simply  the  *  conceit  of  knowledge  without 
the  reality,'  but  the  appearance  of  philosophy 
without  the  reality.  And  the  real  difficulty 
which  Plato  here  proposes  for  solution  is, 
"ow  is  this  deceptive  appearance  possible? 
He  cannot  be  quite  exonerated  from  the 
charge  of  applying  to  his  rivals  an  invidious 
term  which  others  would  have  equally  applied 


to  him,  and  thus  condescending  to  seek  the 
suffrages  of  the  vulgar.  But  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  as  meaning  a  professor  of  wisdom, 
or  pretender  to  wisdom,  the  word  lent  itself 
very  temptingly  to  his  purposes.*  In  this 
dialogue  the  notion  of  the  pseudo-philosopher 
is  generalized,  and  it  is  also  extended  so  as 
to  embrace  a  larger  class.  For  one  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  some  Socratics  are  in- 
cluded in  this  sweeping  net,  when  the  Sophist 
is  made  to  plume  himself  on  his  negative 
dialectics,  and  on  the  power  of  cro-s-ques- 
tioning.  A  '  Sophistic  use  could  be  made 
even  of  these.  The  allusion  to  the  Megarian 
or  Eristic  school  of  Euclides  is  too  obvious 
to  be  ignored.  And  when  the  hunt  for  the 
fisherman  is  made  to  illustrate  the  hunt  for 
the  Sophist,  we  may  notice  a  tendency  to 
generalize  the  Socratic  method  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  trivial  example  to  illustrate, 
not  here  the  snbject  of  inquiry,  but  the 
mode  of  inquiry.f 

To  proceed  with  the  argument.  The 
multiform  activity  of  the  creature  under  the 
same  title  makes  us  suspect  some  trick.| 
For  every  art  which  deserves  to  be  called  by 
a  single  name  has  some  one  principle  on 
which  all  its  various  performances  depend. 
Now  the  man  professes  to  talk  controver- 
sially on  every  sul^ject,  and  in  doing  so  gives 
the  impression  that  he  knows  it  It  is  im- 
possible that  he  can  know  everything, 
How  does  he  make  men  believe  that  he  does  ? 
In  other  words,  how  is  the  appearance  of 
philosophy  without  the  reality' possible? 
The  inquiry  is  soon  found  to  run  up  into  a 
deeper  one,  which  is  the  main  snbject  of  the 
dialogue  :  How  can  that  which  is  not,  appear 
to  be  ?  This  is  obviously  the  complement  to 
the  question  raised  in  the  Thesetetus :  How 
is  false  opinion  possible  ?  They  are  the  ob- 
jective and  subjective  aspects  of  the  same 
difficulty.  Now  follows  the  criticism  of  Par- 
menides,  who  flatly  denied  existen^  to  all 
but  Absolute  Being.  We  are  compelled  to 
assign  a  relative  existence  even  to  that  which 
is  not  '  absolute  being ;'  otherwise,  it  is  hu- 
rooronsly  said,  the  Sophist  will  appear  no- 
where, and  escape  us.  From  this  point 
Plato  dispenses  with  the  ironical  mask  which 
he  had  assumed,  and  the  inquiry  is  con- 
ducted   with      unmistakeable     earnestness, 


•  .^Ifichylus  has  very  clearly  shown  his  appre- 
oiatioQ  of  the  tone  of  feeling  accompanying  the 
use  of  the  tenn  aoiptoTfn,  in  two  passages  of  his 
*  Prometheus,'  fv.  62,  946,  where  it  is  applied  to 
the  impersonation  of  the  liberating  intellect  by 
the  servile  ministers  of  blind  and  arbitrary  power. 

f  Compare  ihe  i<^vThi  in  the  Politicus,  and  the 
words  (p.  279)  irapniclyitaTOS  aird  rd  vapdiciy^id  ^«( 
SciirfKCV.  ^ 

X  e«6,i#,  p  288.  Digitized  by  VjUU^IV^ 
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though  not  withont  many  touches  of  humour. 
The  subject  was  indeed  most  interesting  in 
its  bearing  on  philosophy  and  life.  How  to 
conceive  intellectually  of  the  problem  actual- 
ly solved  by  Socrates,  who  believed  in  an 
absolute  ideal  standard  of  goodness  and  truth, 
and  yet  could  bring  this  belief  into  daily 
practical  contact  witi  the  world  as  it  was — 
seeming  to  annihilate  while  he  really  called 
forth  a  new  spirit?  This,  though  in  form  of 
expression  peculiar  to  that  time,  and  only 
intelligible  in  connexion  with  Greek  thought, 
is  essentially  the  last  and  highest  problem  of 
the  philosophic  intellect  as  such  :  How  to 
mediate  between  Abstraction  and  Reality — 
how  to  give  life  and  energy  to  ideal  concep- 
tions by  the  return  to  fact?  How  shall 
thought  be  not  like  a  straight  line  passing 
over  things,  but  like  a  curve  embracing  them  ? 
Or  rather,  how  shall  it  do  both,  comprehend- 
ing unity  and  variety  in  one  ? 

The  difficulties  besetting  the  idea  of  Not- 
Being  are  first  set  forth.  Then  the  One- 
Being  of  Parmenides  is  taken  in  hand,  and 
treated  much  as  in  the  dialogue  which  bears 
his  name  :  the  conception  of  One  Whole  is 
shown  to  involve  diversity  both  of  attributes 
and  parts ;  while,  if  the  same  conception  of 
Being  is  denied,  that-which-is-not-being  is 
also  made  inconceivable.  The  Absolute  im- 
plies the  Relative,  and  the  Relative  requires 
the  Absolute  for  its  support.  So  much  for 
the  Eleatic  and  Ionic  doctrines  in  their  an- 
tique exactness.  The  more  recent  phase  of 
each  is  thfen  approached.  Plato  describes 
the  idealism  and  materialism  of  contempo- 
rary schools,  and  endeavours  to  draw  them 
together  that  he  may  meet  them  upon  a  com- 
mon ground.  The  materialists  are  made  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  wisdom  and 
the  other  virtues  ^though  not  of  the  mind) 
as  immaterial ;  and  are  thus  driven  to  con- 
ceive of  being  as  ^  that  which  has  active  or 
passive  jjpwer.'  The  speaker  then  turns  to 
the  lovers  of  ideal  forms  (who  are  probably 
Plato's  fellow-Socratics  of  Megara),  and  tries 
to  stir  them  from  the  rigidity  of  their  abstract 
notion  of  being  as  opposed  to  becoming. 
*  Power*  is  just  that  which  their  conceptions 
lack.  An  endeavour  is  made  to  lead  them 
to  think  of  Being  in  a  more  living  way. 
Knowledge  must  be  in  some  sense  a  process 
between  subject  and  object :  and,  it  is  added, 
we  cannot  think  of  the  Highest  Being  as 
devoid  of  movement,  and  wisdom,  and  life, 
and  mind — as  if  He  were  some  sacred  image 
(Ti  Ss  itpog  Aiof ;  wf  dXijdcjf  x*vij(fiv  xcu  ^wijv 
xaJ  vI'Vp^^v  %ou  9)povii<riv  ^  ^o^io)^  4r8i(f^fj0'o|x€da 
rw  flravrsXoj^  ovti  fxi}  ^apsTvtn^  ixijds  ^ffv  auro 
lur^Si  (fpovsTv,  dXXol  (fefivov  xai  a^iov,  vouv  oux  ^X^v, 
oUivifjrov  kcfrhg  e/vai ;).  Neither  motion  nor  rest, 
neither  becoming  nor  being,  neither  the  rela- 


tive nor  the  absolute,  can  alone  be  conceived 
of  as  the  true  object  of  Knowledge  ;  and  yet 
how  are  these  opposites  to  be  brought  into 
harmony  ?       It  is  as    difficult   to    conceive 
rightly  of  Being  as  of  Not-Being,  that  dark 
cave    into  which  the  Sophist  ran  to  earth. 
The  point  of  the  difficulty  is  this :    1.  Are 
ideas   which    are   distinguished   from    each 
other  ever  connected  with  each  other?    2. 
Are  all  ideas  thus  connected  ? — and  (3.),  if 
not  all,  which  are  so  ?     1.  If  there  is  no  cori- 
nexion  of  ideas,  every  theory  of  the  Universe 
is  alike  undone;  and  those  who  assert  this 
contradict  themselves   in   every  proposition. 
The    extreme     analytical    tendency    would 
paralyse  thought.*      2.  But  if  there  is  un- 
limited  communion  between  all,  then   Rest 
will  be  confused  with    Motion,  and  Motion 
with  Rest.     It  would  be  as  much  as  to  say, 
everything  can  be  predicated  of  everything.! 
A  science  then  is  needed  to  determine  which 
of  these  elements  will  unite — the  science  of 
the  contradistinction  and  connexion  of  ideas 
or  kinds  of  being :  Dialectic,  the  science  of 
the  true  freeman.     We  have  found  a  trace  of 
the  Philosopher  before  catching  the  Sophist 
Plato  then  proceeds  to  determine  the  rela- 
tions, not  of  all  the  ideas,  but  of  the  chief 
ones — Being,  Rest,  and  Motion.     Two  more 
emerge  as   we  examine   these,  the    ideas  of 
Sameness  or  Identity  and  Difference,  which 
run  through  inem  all — each  being  the  same 
with  itselti  but  different  from  the  othei  two. 
As  we  pursue  this  ti*ain  of  thought,  we  find 
that  each  of  the  five  ideas  that  have  been 
mentioned  both  is  and  is  not ;  and,  in  parti* 
cular,  that  even  the  idea  of  being  which  « 
in  the  most  absolute  sense,  m  not  motion— 
i,  e,  is  something  different  fi-om  it ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  motion,  which  is  not — for  it 
is  different  from  being — yet  is  by  partaking 
of  the  idea  of  being.     Thus,  we  are  unexpect- 
edly enabled  to  vindicate   the    existence  of 
that  which  is  not — not  as  the  mere  negation 
of  existence,  but  as    'something   different 
from  the  idea  of  Absolute  Beinsr ;  and  even 
this  idea  is   limited  and   partakes  of  not- 
being,  in  so  far  as  it  is  distinguished  from 
other  ideas.    Yet  after  all    this   labour,  » 
further    proof  is   necessary   before  we  can 
*  catch  the   Sophist*     We  must  Drove  that 
thought  and  language   can   partake  of  this 
element  of   not-being,  which  is  accordinglf 
done;  and   the   creature   is   unearthed  sod 
taken. 

The  reasoning,  of  which  the  above  is  an 
imperfect  eketch,  appears  to  indicate  a  criti- 
cal point  in  the  development  of  Plato's  roiiw* 

Utvrop  dwd  varrtuv.     *  Plat.  Soph.'  p.  259. 

t  Compare  '  Aristotle,  Met'  P.  4.    «2  p^^  * 
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It  is  here  that  he  brcats  with  the  half-Ele- 
atic,  half-Socratic  philosophy  of  Euclides,  and 
proclaims  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  merely 
analytical  methods  of  knowledge.  This 
seems  to  be  the  acme  of  the  transition  from 
the  satincal  and  negative  towards  something 
of  a  constructive  method — from  separate 
generalizations  towards  a  harmony  of  oppo- 
sing thoughts — from  a  paradoxical  attitude 
towards  a  position  at  once  higher  and  more 
comprehensive.  We  have  not  space  to  cxa^ 
mine  how  this  is  followed  up  in  the  Politi- 
cus,  and  how  a  cognate  problem  is  worked 
out  in  the  Parmenides.  It  is  worth  mention- 
ing, however,  that  in  the  former  dialogue,  in 
which  there  occurs  the  same  Pythagorean 
association  of  cosmical  with  political  notions 
as  in  the  Timsens,  some  further  steps  are 
made  in  the  evolution  of  a  dialectical  me- 
thod ;  while  in  the  latter  several  difficulties 
arc  started  at  the  outset  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  ideal  to  the  actual  world. 

In  the  Philebus  the  conception  of  Dialec- 
tic (as  the  science  of  the  One  and  the  Many) 
is  found  in  its  full  maturity,  while  that  of 
Absolute  Being  has  grown  into  the  more 
concrete  idea  of  the  Highest  Good.  Ilie 
Pythagorean  antithesis  of  Finite  and  Infinite 
is  also  substituted  for  the  simpler  one  be- 
tween Rest  and  Motion.  At  the  same  time 
Plato's  Psychology  becomes  more  distinct 
Of  all  the  Dialogues,  this — which  moderates 
between  the  Megarian  and  Cyrenaic  ethical 
conceptions,  between  wisdom  and  pleasure  as 
the  chief  good,  and  points  to  the  Divine 
Life  as  the  measure  of  all  beneath  it — is  per- 
haps metaphysically  the  most  perfect.  It  is 
the  last  and  greatest  of  the  dialectical,  and 
the  first  of  the  regularly  constructive,  dia- 
logues: it  brings  the  scientific  into  closer 
harmony  with  tne  religious  and  speculative 
reason.  And  while  Plato's  own  thought  is 
matured  and  dominant,  all  the  elements  of 
previous  and  contemporary  philosophy  have 
a  place  assigned  them.  We  could  wish  that 
Dr.  Whewell  had  .given  a  more  complete  ac- 
count of  the  Philebus  to  the  English  reader.* 

III.  The  *  Republic'  is  acknowledged  to  be 
Plato's  master  work.  All  that  precede  are 
but  as  sketches  preparatory  to  the  execution 
of  this  great  painting;  inferior  members  of 
the  Epic  cycle,  destined  to  be  absorbed  in 
this.  Plato's  powers  arc  present  there  in 
their  maturity;  for  if  something  of  the  dia- 
lectical keenness  is  softened,  this  is  more 
than  compensated  by  an  increased  compre- 
hensiveness of  view;  and  the  'Timseus,'  if  in 
some  ways  more  wonderful,  is  hardly  so  per- 
fect.    The    change    which    began    at    the 

*  See  the  transUtioo  of  the  *  Philebus,'  by  E. 
PoBte,  £eq.,  already  raeDtioDed.  Also  that  by 
BydeDhamin  the  large  English  edition  of  Plato. 


height  of  metaphysical  speculation  has  now 
passed  over  the  whole  field  of  philosophical 
vision.  Hitherto  we  have  been  laboriously 
ascending  towards  tbe  ideas ;  we  are  now 
endeavouring  by  their  still  distant  light  to  see 
the  objects  of  which  the  shadows  surround  us 
in  our  common  life;  to  conceive  of  that  con- 
crete ideal  form,  both  of  the  individual  and 
of  society,  apart  from  which  virtue  in  the 
abstract  is  to  us  only  a  name. 

The  imaginary  reconstruction  of  the  State 
is  made  the  symbol  of  what  the  individual 
ought  to  be;  and  the  division  of  it  into 
the  deliberate,  executive,  and  working  classes 
corresponds  to  Plato's  tripartite  division  of 
the  soul  into  the  faculties  of  Reason,  "Will  or 
Anger,  and  Desire.  Little  is  said  of  tbe 
lowest  principle,  either  in  tbe  individual  or 
the  community,  except  generally  that  it  must 
learn  to  do  its  own  business  and  to  obey; 
although  we  gather  something  incidentally 
concerning  it  in  the  account  of  the  education 
of  the  second,  or  executive  class,*  and  in  the 
description  of  the  vicious  states.f  The  dis- 
cussion chiefly  turns  on  the  education  of  the 
two  higher  principles  and  the  subservience 
due  from  the  lower  of  these  to  the  higher. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  *  Republic'  which  Dr.  Whewell  has 
adopted,  tends  considerably  to  obscure  this 
its  general  scope.  For  instance,  if  there  is 
one  point  on  which  the  whole  fabric  may  be 
said  to  rest,  it  is  the  proposal  that  philoso- 
phers should  be  kings;  the  discussion  of 
which  is  immediately  followed  up  with  an 
account  of  the  education  of  the  royal  philoso-  • 
pher,  who  is  to  be  the  *  eye'  of  the  State. 
Yet  Dr.  Whewell  treats  each  of  these  argu- 
ments as  if  it  were  a  separate  digression, 
thus:  ' Digression  III.  Of  Philosophers  as 
Politicians ;  Digression  IV.  Of  the  Degrees 
of  Human  Knowledge.'  And  it  may  be  fur- 
ther objected  to  this  last  title,  that  no  one 
would  suppose  from  it  that  Digression  IV. 
bore  any  relation  to  Di^ession  I.  *  Of  Edu- 
cation in  the  Ideal  Polity.'  Whereas  in 
Plato's  mind  these  were  evidently  contrasted, 
as  the  education  of  the  reason  through  phi- 
losophy and  the  education  of  the  dispositions 
and  tastes  by  habit ;  the  latter  of  which  was 
a  necessary  preparative  to  the  former,  though 
it  was  only  to  be  acquiesced  in  finally  in  the 
case  of  those  who  were  found  incapable  of 
the  higher  training. J  Several  passages  of 
the  *Politicus'  (where  even  the  image  of  the 
steersman  is  anticipated§)  prove  clearly  that 
the  aspiration  towards  a  kingdom  of  philoso- 
phy was  by  no  means  an  afterthought,  but 


*  JS.ff,  p.  456,  rod;  vkvTot6hovs   yy  o-jcvrup  waiStvBlv 

Kg.  p.  671.  690.     J  See 
p.  298.     (X  Rep.  p.  488.^ 
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that  this  was  the  consummation  on  which  the 
whole  energy  of  Plato's  mind  was  centred. 

It  is  fair  to  add,  however,  that  while  the 
eflfect  of  the  whole  work  is  thus  gratuitously 
injured,  the  treatment  of  the  several  parts  is 
often  exceedingly  clear  and  spirited,  and  many 
of  the  remarks  are  valuable.  We  may  call 
attention  to  the  following  passage,  on  Plato's 
conception  of  a  higher  astronomy.* 

*  Thus  the  Platonic  notion  of  an  Astronomy 
)vhioh  deals  with  doctrines  of  a  more  exact  and 
determinate  kind  than  the  obvious  relations  of 
phenomena,  may  be  found  to  tend  either  to 
error  or  ta..irQth.  Such  aspirations  point 
equally  to  the  five  regular  solids  which  Kepler 
imagine<l  as  determiniog  the  planetary  orbits, 
and  to  the  laws  of  Kepler,  in  which  Newton  de- 
tected the  effect  of  universal  gravitation.  The 
realities  which  Plato  lo  ^ked  for,  as  something 
inooTuparably  more  real  than  the  visible  lumin- 
aries, are  found,  when  we  find  geometrical 
figures,  epicycles  and  eccentrics,  laws  of  motion 
and  laws  of  force,  which  explain  the  appear- 
ances. Hi:i  realities  are  theories  which  account 
for  the  phenomena,  ideas  which  connect  the 
facts.  But  is  Plato  right  in  holding  that  such 
realities  as  these  are  more  real  than  the  pheno- 
mena, and  constitute  an  astronomy  of  a  higher 
kind  than  that  of  mere  appearances  ?  To  this 
we  shall,  of  course,  reply  that  theories  and  fkcts 
have  each  their  reality,  but  that  these  are  reali- 
ties of  different  kinds.  Kepler's  laws  are  as  real 
as  day  and  night: -the  force  of  gravity  tending 
to  the  sun  is  as  real  as  the  sun ;  but  not  more 
so.  True  theories  and  facts  are  equally  real,  for 
true  theories  are  fact-?,  and  facts  are  fatniliar 
theories.  Astronomy  is,  as  Plato  says,  a  series 
of  problems  suggested  by  visible  things;  and  the 
thoughts  in  our  own  minds,  which  bring  Uie  so- 
lutions of  these  problems,  have  a  reality  in  the 
things  which  suggest  them. 

*  But  if  we  try,  as  Plato  does,  to  separate  and 
oppose  to  each  other  the  astronomy  of  appear- 
ances and  the  aj^tronomy  of  theories,  we  attempt 
that  which  is  impossible.  There  are  no  pheno- 
mena which  do  not  exhibit  some  law ;  no  law 
can  be  ctmcelved  without  phenomena.  Tlie 
heavens  offer  a  series  of  problems ;  but  however 
many  of  these  problems  we  solve,  there  remain 
still  innumeraSlc  of  them  unsolved,  and  these 
unsolved  problems  have  solutions,  and  are  not 
different  in  kind  from  those  of  which  the  extant 
solution  is  most  complete.' 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  enlarge  further  on 
what  some  one  has  called  *  the  greatest  un- 
inspired writing.'  One  point,  however,  may 
be  noticed  as  illustrative  of  the  growth  of 
Plato's  mind.  Those  lower  forms  of  human 
excellence,  the  existence  of  which  apart  from 
knowledge  appeared  so  perplexing  to  Socrates 
in  the  'Protagoras,'  are  here  admitted, 
tlirough  the  recognition  of  different  elements 
in  the  constitution  of  our  common  nature ; 
which  though  inseparably  united  and  indis- 

•  Vol  iii.,  pp.  806,  J14. 


pensable  to  each  other's  perfection,  are  not 
identical.  The  union  of  the  reasoning  ainl 
active  principles  in  the  state,  makes  right  ac- 
tion possible  for  individuals  who  are  not  per- 
fectly possessed  of  reason.* 

IV.  The  only  dialogues  which  are  cer- 
tainly later  than  the  '  Republic'  are  the  *  T>- 
maBus,'  the  fmgraent  called  the  *Critias,' 
and  the  *  Laws.'  Of  these  the  *  Timaeus' 
and  'Critias'  are  intimately  connected,  the 
account  of  the  constitution  of  nature  forming 
!  the  introduction  to  that  of  the  activities  of  an 
ideal  society.  The  'Laws'  are  a  popular 
treatise,  in  which  the  author,  instead  of  re- 
modelling the  state,  proposes  certain  amend- 
ments of  existing  institutions.  £d.  Zeller, 
I  who  vindicates  tho  genuineness  of  the  '  Laws* 
as  a  posthumous  work  of  Plato's,  imagines 
him  to  have  written  it  when  disappointing 
experiences  had  taught  him  to  despair  of  see- 
ing his  Republic  realised.  This  may  be  so, 
but  may  we  not  also  recognise  in  this  labour 
of  his  old  age  a  weakened  manifestation  of 
the  same  impulse  which  was  to  have  pro- 
duced the  *  Critias'  ? 

It  is  clear,  at  all  events,  that  Plato  at  dif- 
ferent times  proposed  to  himself  two  pro- 
blems, which  he  has  nowhere  completely 
worked  out.  1.  The  definition  of  the  philo- 
sopher, which  is  promised  together  with  those 
of  tho  Sophist  and  statesman,  though  some 
hesitation  on  this  point  is  afterwards  express- 
ed;! ^^^  2.  The  detailed  account  of  the 
workings  of  the  ideal  state.J  Plato's  mindf 
therefore,  was  still  looking  forwanls  when  its 
activity  was  broken.  Neither  his  metaphy- 
sical nor  his  moral  speculations  had  attained 
their  final  form.  We  have  his  physical 
theory,  however,  probably  complete. 

The  difficulties  of  the  'Timaeus'  are  pro- 
verbial. They  are  really  fifiir  greater  than 
those  of  tho  *  Parmenides,'  which  require  for 
their  solution,  when  Plato's  position  is  ones 
clearly  known,  only  a  continued  effort  of 
very  close  attention.  But  in  the  'Timaeus' 
there  is  a  blending  of  dialectical  philosophy 
with  a  half-mythological,  half-scientific  theory 
of  nature,  which  it  is  a  bard  matter  to  unravel. 
Dr.  Whowell  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  clear 
and  popular  account  of  a  dialogue  from  the  elu- 
cidation of  which  many  scholars  would  ^rink. 
This  is,  perhaps,  tlie  happiest  of  his  perform- 
ances in  these  volumes.      The  introduction, 


*  In  Aristotle's  language  they  may  be  said  to 
partake  of  it,  but  not  to  have  it  in  themaelret: 

f  'Soph.*  p.  217.  So^i<rr«»»,  woXtnK4p,  ftXSe9f9K 
lb,  p.  368.  Tiv  flv  ^lA^o^ov — Koi  ixura  d»t9^^^, 
ikp  ^nTtiftev.  lb.  254.  vfoi  ftiv  Toir9v  cat  rd^a  ^i«. 
>ct\p6fuda  cafioTcpoVf  fly  irt  0ovXoftUoti  fiftip  ^  *  Polit.' 
257.     hniiim  Hw  rt  itoXnacdp  drt^Ym^onfrai  w^t  au  rir 
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which  want  of  apace  alone  prevent*  iis  from 
quoting,  i&  very  instructive,  and  admirably  clear. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  thus  to  *  praise  in 
departing'  from  Dr.  Whewell's  book.     We 
have  no  wish  to  depreciate  a  work  which  will 
be  most  valuable  in  ezcitinfjr,  and,  in  a  mea- 
snre,  satisfying,  the  curiosity  of  the  English 
public    on   the   questions.  What  did    Plato 
say  ?     and,    What  did   he  mean  f^ — a  work 
from    which    the   most    advanced    Platonic 
scholar  may  learn  something.       Only   it  is 
surely  matter   for  regret  that  an  undertak- 
ing of    so  much  promise  should  have  been 
allowed  tosu6fer  in  its  execution  through  occa- 
sional mistakes  of  scholarship,  through  a  piece- 
meal mode  of  treatment  which  was  unneces- 
sary, and  through  an  apparent  unwillingness 
to  trace  the  subtle  gradations  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  most  subtle  and  ever-growing  mind. 
A  few  words  may  be  added  in  conclusion 
on  modern  Platonism,  which  has  at  different 
periods  become  the  ally  of  literature  and  art, 
of  romantic  friendships,  of  'immutable'  sys- 
tems of  morality,  of  idealizing  Divinity,  of  re- 
volutionary schemes  of  government,  and  of  an 
anti-social  communism.     In  each  case,  only 
a  fragment  of  Plato's  real  meaning  has  been 
retained.  .  Either  his  poetic   symbolism,  has 
been  treated  as  if  it  were  the  substance  of  his 
thought,  or  that  which  he  descried  as  the 
distant   goal  of  his  forward   endeavour  has 
been  isolated,  and  made  the  starting-point  of 
a  mystical  and  abstract  logic ;  or  his  resolu- 
tion of  the  apparent  fixity  of  the  obiects  of 
sense  has  been  turned  to  the  denial  of  the 
reality  of  material  substances;  or  a  single 
feature  of  his  imaginary  state  has  been  made 
the  basis  of  an  actual  attempt  to  reconstruct 
society.     By  such  means  there  is  obtained 
only  a  partial  and  distorted  image  of  the  So- 
cratic    inspiration   and   the    Platonic  faith ; 
which  must  be  understood  in  themselves  and 
as  a  whole,  in  order  to  become  really  fruitful. 
Yet  even  when  not  fully  comprehended,  the 
influence  of  these  writings  has  been  power- 
ful.    In  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Flo- 
rentine Academy  under  Marsiglio  Ficino  was 
esteemed  the  brightest  point  in  the  galaxy  of 
intellectual    light,    the    *  New    Philosophy,* 
though  tinged  with  Neo-platonic  fancies,  was 
a  great  help  to  the  world  in  throwing  off  the 
trammels  of  Scholasticism  and  Superstition, 
and,  itself  constituting  a  new  beginning  in 
speculation,  must  have  contributed  not  a  lit- 
tle towards  the  free  exercise  of  thought   The 
Medici,  perhaps,  hailed  it  as  an  inspiration 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  Italian  poetry  and 
art,  and  as  providing  fresh  aliment  for  a  wan- 
ing faith.      But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
intellectual  force  there  gathered,  and  the  spi- 
rit of  freedom  instilled  by  the  words  of  one 
who  had  opposed  the  strength  of  mind  to  do- 


minant beliefs,  cannot  have  been  lost  to  other 
countries  and  succeeding  generations. 

The  revival  of  Platonic  studies  has  also 
been  a  marked  feature  of  our  own  age  ;  and 
at  last  it  is  not  merely  Plato's  doctrine  of 
Ideas,  or  his  proof  of  immortality,  that  we 
are  studying,  but  Plato  himself.  It  is  true 
that  these  studies  have  grown  up  under  the 
shadow  of  modern  philosophy,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  Plato  and  the  estimate  formed 
of  his  contemporaries  have  been  coloured  by 
the  different  phases  of  transcendentalism  and 
eclecticism.  The  light  which  ideal  thinkers 
reflect  on  their  great  prototype  has  been  mis** 
taken  for  his  own.  But  there  have  not  been 
wanting  critics  who  have  successfully  made 
the  effort  to  see  Plato  simply  in  himself,  and 
in  his  relation  to  Greek  thought  and  to  his 
own  affe.  The  amiable  Van  Hcusde*  was 
probably  one  of  the  first  who  did  so.  Even 
Mr.  Grote  can  hardly  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
treatment  which  the  *  Sophists'  received 
from  him.  Indications  are  already  visible 
that  the  interest  felt  in  this  subject  amongst 
our  own  coimtrymen  is  no  longer  confined  to 
a  few.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  to  ask  what 
may  be  expected  to  be  the  effect  of  an  increase 
of  Plato's  influence  on  education  and  litera- 
ture at  the  present  day.  The  most  obvious 
elements  of  this  influence  are  the  scattered 
thoughts,  'modernisms'  as  they  have  been 
sometimes  called,  which  are  equally  intelligi^ 
ble  to  every  time,  and  often  admit  of  an  im- 
mediate application  to  our  own  circumstances. 
The  description  of  the  scepticism  resulting 
from  the  rash  and  inconsiderate  use  of  dialec- 
tic, as  the  state  of  one  who  has  been  brought  * 
up  as  a  supposititious  child,  and  discovers  that 
those  whom  he  has  called  his  parents  arc  not 
really  so,  before  he  has  found  those  who  are  ;f 
the  repeated  warning  that  controversy,  as  such, 
leads  only  to  the  hatred  of  inquiry,  and  de- 
spair of  truth  ;J  the  humorous  description  of 
this  word-fencing,  reminding  one  of  Squire 
Ralpho's  account  of  logic — 

'  This  pagan  heathenish  Invention 
Is  good  lor  nothing  bot  coutention  ;  § 

the  satire  directed  against  a  method  which 
substitutes  the  imputation  of  inconsistency  in 
opponents  for  a  real  examination  of  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  ;|  the  observation  that  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  the  ideal  must  ever  be  more 
perfect  than  the  actual,^  the  analysis  of  the 
ridiculous  :** — these,  and  numberless  similar 
hints,  cannot  but  suggest  useful  thoughts. 
The  person  of  Socrates  is  another  unfailing 

*  *  Initia  Platonics.'    Leyd«n,  1842. 
'  *  Rep.;  n.  538. 

*  Phasd  /  p.  90.  '  Theset/  p.  168. 
1  *  Theat;  p.  164.    *  Hudibrae.' 

*  Rep./  464.     *  TheiBt.'  p.  164.      _T^ 

*  Rep.,'  p.  473.    tized  b^V«  Phileb.,'  p.  48. 
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source  of  interest ;  although  we  have  not  in 
Plato  the  literal  faithfulness  of  Boswell-Apol- 
lodorus,  who,  for  three  years  at  leasts  took 
daily  note  of  everything  which  Socrates  said 
and  did.*  Even  the  superficial  study  of 
Plato  is  of  real  value.  *  The  image  of  our 
highest  natural  powers,  in  their  freshest  vi- 
gour/ ^  the  unattainable  grace  of  the  prime 
of  manhood,'  is  to  be  seen  there  as  it  is  not 
elsewhere,  even  in  classic  literature.  The 
mind  which  has  only  slightly  tasted  of  them 
must  be  raised  and  purified  by  great  thoughts 
and  beautiful  imaginations,  expressed  in  the 
most  perfect  language. 

But  the  essential  interest  of  Plato  liesin  this, 
that  in  his  works  we  have  clearly  presented  to 
us  the  first  complete  and  harmonious  impress 
of  philosophy  upon  the  human  mind.  The  true 
elements  of  scientific  method  are  there — not 
separate,  but  blended ;  ideal  anticipation  fol- 
lowed by  inductive  verification  ;  analogy  and 
hypothesis  pointing  the  way  to  truth,  but  not 
slackening  the  search  for  it.  The  field  of  ob- 
servation has  been  wonderfully  enlarged  since 
Plato's  time  ;  but  though  the  contents  of  ex- 
perience are  different,  the  spirit  in  which  all 
inquiry  should  be  conducted  is  the  same. 
There  is  a  lesson  which  the  world  has  not  ex- 
hausted yet,  in  his  union,  or  rather  identifica- 
tion of  religion  with  science ;  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  considered  as 
a  religious  duty ;  and  in  the  belief  repeatedly 
expressed  and  implied  throughout  in  the  ab- 
solute goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the 
idea  of  Whom  philosophy  approaches,  but 
cannot  wholly  grasp.  Plato  never  loses  sight 
of  the  admission  that  *  there  are  more  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
his  philosophy  ;'  but  for  this  very  reason  ho 
is  ever  striving  to  test  the  reality  of  his 
dream.  His  thoughts  are  never  lost  in  mys- 
ticism, nor  will  he  suff'er  them  to  be  bound 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  known  positively, 
as  by  a  sort  of  fate.  The  difficulty  which 
haunted  him,  that  of  bridging  over  the  chasm 
between  idea  and  fact,  is  parallel  to  many 
difficulties  in  our  own  day.  And  if  the  hu- 
man mind,  after  passing  forth  out  of  the 
sphere  prescribed  by  Socrates — after  '  mea- 
suring the  earth  and  spanning  the  heaven ' 
(Plat  'Theaet.,'  p.  173),  and  bringing  all 
things  in  the  sensible  universe  within  the 
reach  of  human  knowledge  and  power — has 
now  come  full  circle,  and  is  again  seeking 
to  read  in  the  \  large  letteiV  i^ot  of  an  ima- 
ginary Greek  community,  but  of  human  his- 
tory, the  laws  which  the  Creator  has  im- 
pressed on  his  creature  man  ;  if  inductive 
science,  after  traversing  the  field  of  Nature, 
is  turning  inwards,  and  falters  in  the  appli- 

^.  ♦  *Symp.,'  p.  172. 


cation  to  a  new  subject-matter  of  the  '  croG»- 
questioning'  method  which  has  so  far  been 
employed  on  things  external  to  the  mind, 
is  it  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  trulj 
inductive  method  of  Plato,  whose  deepest 
intuitions  are  ever  accompanied  with  the  ap- 
peal to  consciousness  and  experience,  may 
afford  a  preliminary  training  which  even  the 
greatest  minds  can  hardly  dispense  with  in 
endeavouring  to  place  the  science  of  human 
nature  on  a  sure  foundation  f  What  if  it 
should  be  found  that  Plato's  philosophy  in 
its  diff'erent  aspects  is  a  true  epitome  of  the 
mental  progress  of  the  race  ;  that  as  his 
ideal  theory  is  a  sort  of  prophecy  which  liia 
dialectical  energy  is  ever  striving  to  fulfil, 
so  faith  is  the  mystic  anticipation  of  reason, 
and  reason  but  the  gradual  verification  of 
faith  ;  while,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  says,  *  Faith 
must  ever  take  something  into  her  heart 
which  Reason  cannot  take  into  her  eye  ?' 

The  Christian  is  indeed  the  recipient  of 
a  far  deeper  spirit  than  Plato  knew.  There 
was  a  veil  upon  the  hecart  of  the  heathen 
world  which  has  been  removed.  On  the 
other  hand,  external  facts  exercise  a  more 
powerful  influence  now  that  they  are  better 
known.  That  influence  may  be  partly  cor- 
rective and  partly  blinding.  But  neither  the 
priceless  possession  of  a  holier  faith,  nor  the 
extended  range  of  our  observation,  can  make 
less  interesting  or  less  instructive  to  ns  the 
spectacle  of  human  intelligence  consciously 
growing  into  perfect  beauty.  The  pure  love 
of  truth  ('  than  which  nothing  is  more  de- 
lightful to  investigate,  or  more  beautital 
to  contemplate,  when  found'*  ),  which 
Plato  made  the  rnle  of  his  life,  may  be 
an  example  to  us  in  times  of  intellectual 
perplexity.  His  belief  in  God  and  immor- 
tality may  even  now  l>e  a  support  to  faith. 
The  delight  of  reading  him  is  that  of  drink- 
ing from  a  living  fountain.  He  has  objected 
to  all  written  composition  that  it  must  fall 
dead,  in  comparison  of  that  oral  teaching 
which  is  adapted  to  create  new  thoughts  in 
the  spirit  of  one  loved  and  known.  He  seems 
to  have  been  oppressed,  in  writing,  with  some- 
thing of  Goethe  s  feeling — 

^Mein  Lied  ertOnt  der  unbekannten  Meng^;' 

but  he  has  provided  that  his  own  works 
should  belie  his  foreboding,  and  be  the  excep- 
tion to  prove  his  rule.  So  long  as  there  is  & 
mind  devoted  to  classical  studies,  in  which 
the  faculties  of  reflection  and  imagination  are 
united  in  any  degree  of  power,  so  long  his 
written  converse  will  retain  its  creative  force, 
generating  and  preserving,  in  the  soul  of  a 
friend,  thoughts  kindred  to  his  own. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  The  Journal  and  Correspon- 
dence of  William  Lord  Auckland,  By 
the  Right  Uon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Bi- 
shop of  Bath  and  Wells.  Vols.  III.  and 
IV.  1862. 
2.  The  Private  Diary  of  Richard  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Chandoe.  In  3  Vols. 
1862. 

Thb  class  of  memoirs  to  yrhich  our  attention 
will  chiefly  be  directed  in  this  article  differs 
very  widely  from  those  which  are  known  as 
illustrating  the  manners  rather  than  the  poli- 
tics of  French  or  German  Courts.    This  dif- 
ference is  but  the  reflection  of  another:  of 
that  which  exists  between  two  quite  distinct 
modes  of  government;  between  parliamentary 
government  and  closet  government ;  between 
the  naace  of  the  Houne  of  Commons  and  the 
fan   of    the   Duchess  de   Longneville.      In 
French    memoirs,   politics  and   scandal,  the 
jokes  of  the  salons  and  the  counsels  of  the 
cabinet,  are  inextricably  mixed  up  together, 
and  reveal  a  political  system  in  which   the 
authority  exercised  under  free  institutions  by 
men  had  been  transferred  to  the  art,  the  tact, 
and  the  accomplishments  of  the  female  sex. 
If  France  was  a  despotism  tempered  by  epi- 
grams, it  was  the  life  of  the   salons  which 
brought  those   epigrams  to  perfection;   and 
the  salons  thus  constituted  a  sort  of  social 
parliament,  which,  though  unable  to  stop  the 
supplies  or  withhold  the  Mutiny  Acts,  still 
possessed  a  formidable  weapon  of  offence  in 
the  power  of  making  the  government  ridicu- 
.  Ions.     England,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  has 
never  haa  a  government  of  this  description. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  which   she   has 
ever  seen  was  under  the  8way  of  Charles  II., 
and   accordingly   the   nearest    approach   to 
French   memoirs  which  our  literature   pos- 
sesses, is  in  the  volumes  of  Pepys  and  Hamil- 
ton.     Some  of  the  characterististics  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  reappeared  partially  and 
in  a  veiy  unattractive  form   under  the  two 
first  Georges,  and  have  served  to  impart  a 
tinge  of  French  colour  to  the  memoirs  which 
describe  their  Courts.     But,  fortunately  for 
England,  neither  Walpole  nor  )iis  royal  mas- 
ter were  men  of  refined  taste.     It  would  have 
been  hard  for  a  monarch  like  Charles  II.,  or 
*  minister  like  Lord   Bolingbroke,  to  resist 
the  charms  of  those  beautiful  and  sprightly 
girls  who  sparkle  like  diamonds  in  all  the 
memoirs  of  that  time.     Their  influence  was 
but  small.    George  I.  and  his  successor  pur- 
wed  their  unwieldy  loves  and  enjoyed  their 
boorish  romps  in  a  style  not  seductive  to 
English  gentlemen.      Politics  were   surren- 
wed  to  Walpole ;  and  the  consequence  was 
tbat,  although  there  was  plenty  of  immorality 
ttnder  those    gracioos    sovereigns,  yet  the 


feminine  element  of  Court  life  had  no  longer 
that  connexion  with  public  policy  which  once 
for  a  brief  space  it  had  possessed ;  and  the 
resemblance  to  French  manners  in  this 
respect  grew  less  and  less  till  it  disappeared 
altogether  with  the  accession  of  George  III. 

Thus  in  that  witty  and  amusing  style  of 
memoir  in  which  grave  and  gay  are  treated 
on  the  same  level,  in  which  drawing  the  sword 
a^inst  an  enemy. or  throwing  the  handker- 
chief to  a  lady,  treaties  of  peace  or  canons  of 
taste,  a  fresh  famine  or  a  new  play,  are  of 
equal  importance,  England  is  unquestionably 
deficient.  We  have  some  such  memoirs  and 
letters,  no  doubt,  though  they  are  not  equal 
to  the  French.  Hamilton,  and  Pepys,  and 
Walpole,  and  Chesterfield,  and  Selwyn,  and 
Hervey,  to  say  nothing  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  Lady  Suffolk,  Madame 
D'Arblay,  and  others,  have  written  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  that  style.  But  these  are  near- 
ly all  that  we  have,  and  even  these  betray 
their  native  soil.  There  is,  however,  another 
class  of  memoirs  more  truly  deserving  the 
title  of  political,  in  which  English  literature 
is  absolutely  without  a  rival :  as  in  England 
alone  are  to  be  found  institutions  under  which 
they  flourish.  We  mean  the  diaries,  corres- 
pondence, and  biographies  of  that  long  suc- 
cession of  eminent  public  men  who  have  con- 
ducted our  parliamentary  system  during  the 
last  hundred  years.  The  study  of  constitu- 
tional government  through  the  medium  of 
these  pages  is  like  the  contemplation  of  bees 
under  a  glass  hive.  We  see  the  secret  and 
intermittent  processes  by  which  great  events 
have  been  matured.  We  see  how  curiously 
patriotism  and  selfishness,  a  sincere  faith  in 
principles  and  an  obstinate  love  of  power, 
may  be  united  ^n  the  same  men.  We  see 
their  busy  movements  to  and  fro,  their  mines 
and  counter-mines ;  the  disgnst  after  failure, 
the  elation  after  victory.  We  see  the  strang- 
est inconsistencies  and  contradictions;  and, 
not  losing  our  faith  in  excellence  or  greatness, 
we  learn  at  the  same  time  to  be  more  chari- 
table and  less  credulous. 

In  our  examination  of  this  class  of  memoirs, 
we  will  begin  with  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  as  the  epoch  at  which  the  memoirs  de- 
voted to  Court  gossip  and  anecdote  may  be 
said  in  general  terms  tcb  have  been  replaced 
by  matter  which  is  more  purely  political. 
The  character  of  the  memoir  affords  one  suffi- 
cient reason  for  making  that  date  our  starting, 
point.  But  in  the  character  of  the  period 
itself  we  shall  find  still  stronger  motives. 

In  the  first  place,  from  1715  to  1760  our 
parliamentary  contests  were,  with  one  excep- 
tion, confined  to  our  parliamentary  parties 
and  unconnected  with  the  powers  of  the 
Crown.    That  exceptiorfi^4iv^W>  When 
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George  II.  heard  of  any  fighting  to  be  done, 
he  pricked  up  his  ears  aod  required  to  have  a 
hand  in  the  business.  But  to  all  other  ques- 
tions he  was  comparatively  indifferent.  Ex- 
cise Bills  and  Septennial  Acts  were  nothing 
to  him,  and  the  Tory  party,  being  left  with- 
out a  natural  head,  was  reduced  either  to  de- 
clamation against  bribery  and  perpetual  dic- 
tatorship, or  to  the  declaration  of  opinions 
which  might  have  brought  the  professor  to 
the  Tower.  Throughout  the  whole  period, 
then,  the  battles  of  Parliament  were  fought 
over  particular  measures,  or  were  noere 
scrambles  for  place  between  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Whig  party,  which  did  not  even 
profess  to  be  separated  from  each  other  by 
any  distinctions  of  principle.  But  with  the 
accession  of  George  III.  a  new  political  ele- 
ment was  at  once  introduced.  The  country 
seemed  only  to  have  been  waiting  for  a 
sovereign  who  would  assert  his  rights,  to 
become  the  scene  of  a  violent  reaction.  It 
had  never  been  intended  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688  that  Parliament  should 
rule  without  the  King.  The  object  of  that 
great  change  had  been  that  the  Kin^  should 
not  rule  without  the  Parliament  When  the 
House  of  Hanover  was  placed  upon  the 
throne  as  a  further  guarantee  of  these  prin- 
ciples, the  Whig  party  became  the  inevitable 
depository  of  power.  But  they  had  gone  too 
far.  They  had  abused  the  trust  committed 
to  them ;  and  now,  when  a  King  had  risen 
up  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  constitution, 
the  English  nation  would  support  him.  Thus, 
we  may  be  sure,  reasoned  a  large  portion  of 
the  public  in  those  days;  for  on  no  other 
hypothesis  is  the  success  of  George  III.  intel- 
ligible. And  now  began  a  strugorle  hardly 
less  important  in  principle  tiiian  that  which 
took  place  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parlia- 
ment Toryism  had  again  become  practical ; 
It  rallied  round  an  actual  living  representa- 
tive, to  whom  obedience  was  not  treason. 
Tories  either  had,  or  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  had,  the  constitution  on  their  side. 
•The  Sovereign  was  young,  popular,  and  bold ; 
and,  all  things  considered,  the  two  armies 
joined  battle  upon  far  less  unequal  terras  than 
at  first  sight  we  might  suppose.  Our  two 
sreat  political  parties  were  now,  therefore, 
for  the  first  time  ^fter  nearly  eighty  years 
drawn  out  against  each  other  upon  a  perfectly 
distinct  issue,  upon  a  great  constitutional 
question  ;  not  upon  any  mere  measure,  how- 
ever momentous  or  interesting,  but  upon  the 
method  of  government  itself. 

.In  the  second  place  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  history  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
baa  still  to  be  written.  Lord  Stanhope  briags 
us  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles.  But  from 
1783  downwards,  we  have  no  History  that  is 


qualified  to  rank  as  a  classic.  Mr.  Maa^ej 
will  not  in  our  judgment  supply  the  waot : 
though  we  desire  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
spirited  style  and  generally  useftil  character  of 
the  volumes  which  he  has  already  published. 
There  are  obvious  reasons,  therefore,  for  en- 
deavouring to  gauge  the  extent  and  estimate 
the  value  of  the  materials  which  the  future  his- 
torian will  command  :  to  ascertain  how  mncL 
of  the  rapidly  accumulating  mass  of  Political 
Memoirs  is  useful,  and  how  much  of  it  is  not; 
and  to  classify  the  works  in  question  accord- 
ing to  the  period  of  which  they  treat  and  the 
tone  in  which  they  are  composed. 

One  very  marked  impression  which  re- 
mains upon  the  mind  after  the  study  of  any 
number  of  these  memoirs,  is  that  Tradition  is 
generally  trustworthy.  From  the  first  Wil- 
liam Pitt  down  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  few  states- 
men emerge  from  the  cross-examination  to 
which  their  characters  are  submitted  in  these 
volumes  either  whiter  or  blacker  than  before. 
There  are  exceptions,  but  the  conclusion  is 
valuable  because  it  confirms  our  faith  in  his- 
tory. We  see  that  acquaintance  with  the 
private  side  of  a  public  man*s  charac- 
ter, while  it  enables  us  to  fill  in  particular 
details,  leaves  the  broad  outlines  untouched. 
We  are  led  to  r^ect  how  improbable 
it  is  that  men  of  eminence,  whose  lives 
and  actions  have  been  exposed  to  the  full 
light  of  publicity  for  some  thirty  or  forty 
years,  should  be  greatly  misjudged  by  their 
contemporaries.  The  existence  of  political 
memoirs  afibrds,  no  doubt,  an  excellent  secu- 
rity against  falsehood.  Even  an  historian 
who  is  not  very  anxious  for  truth,  will  be 
checked  by  the  knowledge  that  his  misstate- 
ments can  be  confuted  from  the  papers  which 
are  pretty  certain  to  emerge,  sooner  or  later, 
from  old  family  repositories;  and  we  think 
with  Lord  Hailes,  that  they  who  suppress 
such  memoirs  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to 
leave  history  in'  darkness*  There  is,  bow- 
ever,  thus  much  to  be  said,  that  a  limited 
and  partial  study  of  these  memoirs  is  worse 
than  no  study  at  all.  An  interested  or  one- 
sided writer  may  construct  any  conceivable 
case  upon  any  question  out  of  these  abundant 
materials,  without  a  chance  of  being  confuted, 
except  by  one  who  knows  them  all.  He  who 
possesses  that  knowledge  will  be  armed 
against  such  political  representations  as  we 
too  often  find  in  the  Liberal  historians  of  the 
present  day. 

These  memoii*8,  if  read  aright,  will  throw 
great  light  upon  various  complicated  passages 
of  our  political  aud  Parliamentary  history, 
and  in  many  instances  materially  change  oar 
opinion  of  them.    But  we  shall  usually  find 

Ithat  change  to  be  one  which  tends  rather  to 
reconcile  our  p|f|^)f^8  estimate  of  the  acton 
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with  fects  which  had  perplexed  ua,  than  to 
overthrow  that  previous  estimate.  On  the 
oilier  hand,  it  is  to  he  remarked  that  much 
more  vigilance  is  neeessarj  in  scanning  the 
accounts  of  transactions  than  in  reading  the 
characters  of  individnals.  Writers  or  editors 
who  arei  reluctant  to  lihel  persons,  are  jet  apt 
to  misrepresent  events,  in  their  anxiety  to  ex- 
hibit their  own  conduct  or  that  of  their  friends 
in  a  favourable  light ;  and  leaving  the  teader 
to  draw  certain  inferences  for  himself,  they 
delude  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they 
have  avoided  all  personalities.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  we  repeat  that  it  is  events 
rather  than  persons  which  afe  affected  by 
these  publications.  We  have  not,  after  the 
perusal  of  forty  works  of  this  nature,  changed 
our  opinions  of  Lord  Chatham,  or  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  or  Lord  Temple ;  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr. 
Canning,  Lord  Grenvillc,  Mr.  Fox,  or  Mr. 
Addington.  But  we  have  changed  our  opi- 
nion of,  or  rather  perhaps  gained  a  clearer 
insight  into,  certain  phases  of  the  Catholic 
question  ;  certain  events  of  the  war;  some  mi- 
nisterial errabarrassments  ;  and  cenain  trans- 
formations of  party. 

We  gather,  indeed,  from  this   course  of 
reading,  that  the  boundaries  of  party  have 
been  obsefrved  much  nfore  laxly  than  some 
modern  politicians  suppose     The  facts  which 
show  this  may  be  read  in  any  ordinary  his- 
tory ;  but  all  which  draws  attention  to  those 
facts  we  find  rn  the  political  memoir.     A  ca- 
sual  retkder  of  history  wonld  see  that  one 
ministry  sticceeded  another,  and  that  certain 
statesmen  were  in  Cabinet,  without  thinking, 
perhaps,    of  inquiring  if  that   is  where  he 
should   expect  to  ^ec   them.    But  when  a 
member  of  one  party  passed  over  into  the 
ranks  of  another,  it  was,  of  course,  a  fine 
theme  for  political  correspondents  and  dia- 
rists*     Yet,   whatever  the   comments   they 
provoke,   we   are  startled  to  find  how  fre- 
quently and  easily  events  of  this  nature  oc- 
curred  or  were   considered   to  be  ripe  for 
occurrence.      Although    there  was  a   very 
clear  distinction  between  Whig  and  Tory  on 
the  one  fundamental  principle  of  the  King's 
right  to  choose  his  own  ministers,  yet  indi- 
^dual  statesmen  passed  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  tne  two  rival  camps,  with- 
out provoking  more  or  even  so  much  disap- 
probation as  such  conduct  would  elicit  now. 
Public  opinion  appears  to  have  exercised 
in  former  days  a  very  slight  influence  upon 
the  calculations  of  statesmen.    Sometimes, 
indeed,  it  spoke  out  with  sufficient  plainness, 
a»  against  the  Excise  Bill  of  Walpole  and 
against  the  India  Bill  of  Fox ;  but  at  other 
periods  it  remained  comparatively  sluggish, 
and  tb^n  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten. 
Statesmen  moved  in  a  small  circle,  wiui  their 


gaze  invariably  turned  inwards,  and  seem  to 
have  judged  of  men  and  events  by  criteria  of 
their  own.  But  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar  worid 
not  unfrequently  set  at  defiance  the  predictions 
of  the  wisest  statesmen.  Nothing  is  more  re- 
markable throughout  these  voluminous  me- 
moirs than  the  contrast  which  they  present  be- 
tween the  opinions  of  the  initiated  few  and  the 
actual  issues  of  affairs.  The  downfall  of  minis- 
ters, for  instance,  is  constantly  predicted,  be- 
cause they  were  deficient  in  those  qualities 
which  at  White's  and  Brooks's  were  held  to  be 
essential  to  success — brilliant  eloquence,  or 
great  connexions,  or  striking  administrative 
talent.  The  moral  support  which  a  ministry 
derives  from  feeling  itself  in  unison  with  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  day  went  for  little.  Not 
even  the  large  majorities  which  these  doomed 
Governments  regularly  obtained  in  Parlia- 
ment seem  to  have  affected  this  prejudice. 
It  led  the  Opposition  into  a  confident  way  of 
talking,  and  has  introduced  into  memoirs  of 
the  time  assertions  of  ministerial  weakness, 
which,  not  being  founded  upon  fact,  are  cal- 
culated to  mislead  us  very  much  in  our  esti- 
mate of  particular  transactions. 

Such  is  one  source  of  error  peculiar  to  the 
political  memoirs  of  this  period,  which  is 
perhaps  only  to  be  detected  by  close  study  of 
their  contents.  Another  is  more  obvious. 
We  mean  that,  unless  edited  with  extreme 
care,  the  journals,  letters,  and  miscellaneous 
remains  of  public  men  are  sure  to  represent 
so  much  of  pea^onal  prepossession  as  greatly 
to  impair  their  value  for  historical  purposes. 
The  first  idea  which  occurs  to  the  mind  of 
any  man  interested  in  such  subjects,  on  seeing 
or  hearing  of  a  fresh  issue  of  family  papers,  is 
that  now  at  len^h  we  shall  have  the  tra« 
history  of  some  bitherto  mysterious  transac- 
tions ;  that  we  shall  be  admitted  behind  the 
scenes,  and  see  the  actors  in  great  events  with 
their  stage  costwme  thrown  aside.  Well,  we 
do  see  all  this ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  free- 
dom with  which  transactions  are  discussed 
and  motives  acknowledged  in  such  docu- 
raents,  is  the  openness  with  which  personal 
prejudices  are  indulged  and  political  enemies 
defamed.  Thus  what  we  gain  on  one  side 
we  are  in  danger  of  losing  on  the  other.  We 
are  certainly  admitted  to  disclosures  which 
could  never  have  been  made  in  Parliament ; 
but  we  are  also  distracted  by  interruptions 
which  greatly  obscure  their  moral  lesson. 
The  saints  of  old  are  said  to  have  suffet^d 
much  from  the  malignity  of  demons,  who 
would  interpose  themselves  between  the  pa- 
ges of  a  good  book  and  the  eyes  of  the  devout 
reader,  leading  away  his  thoughts  to  unholy 
objects,  and  making  the  words  of  truth  and 
wisdom  unmtelligible.  The  reader  of  poli- 
tical memoirs  is  tormented    in    the   same 
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fashion  by  the  demons  of  spite  and  partiality, 
which  flit  before  his  eyes  like  bats,  as  be  la- 
bours to  extract  the  truth  from  some  long 
and  confidential  narrative.  The  value,  there- 
fore, of  a  really  honest  and  competent  editor 
for  works  of  this  description  may  be  easily 
understood.  But  it  seems  very  difficult  to 
procure  one.  The  task  is  often  undertaken 
by  relations;  and  the  relations  of  a  distin- 
guished man  are  prone  not  only  to  ascribe  an 
undue  importance  to  him  and  his  actions, — 
and  therefore  to  flood  the  press  with  needless 
and  trivial  matter, — but  also  to  adopt  all  his 
views,  and  defend  all  his  fancies  with  little  or 
no  examination.  Or  if  the  work  be  confided 
to  the  hands  of  some  professed  author,  he 
again  may  naturally  be  unwilling  to  displease 
his  patrons ;  while  the  chances  are  that  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  possesses  that  mi- 
nute knowledge  of  our  Parliamentary  history 
which  is  required  for  the  correction  or  modi- 
fication of  ex  parte  statements.  "When  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  was  told  of  the  publication 
of  the  Chatham  Correspondence,  she  observed 
at  once  that  it  would  be  certain  to  mislead 
the  world.  Nobody,  she  said,  was  competent 
to  edit  political  papers  of  that  era ;  for  young 
men  understood  neither  the  old  phraseology 
nor  the  old  politics.  Lady  Hester  was  pro- 
bably in  the  right :  for  it  is  Very  difficult  to 
tell  at  this  distance  of  time  how  much,  or  how 
little,  certain  phrases  of  the  old  school  were 
intended  to  convey. 

The  first  batch  of  our  memoirs  which  admit 
of  being  marked  off"  by  themselves  are  such 
as  relate  mainly  to  the  earlier  part  of  George 
the  Third's  reign.  With  the  first  Ministry 
of  Mr.  Pitt  a  new  state  of  things  commenced ; 
new  ideas  began  to  bud  ;  new  men  appeared 
upon  the  public  scene ;  and  a  different  class 
of  public  questions  began  to  agitate  Parlia- 
ment. We  may  safely,  therefore,  take  the 
previous  period  as  one  complete  within  itself, 
with  its  own  particular  ideas,  difficulties,  and 
methods.  Some  of  the  memoirs  which  relate 
to  it  will,  of  course,  run  on  into  the  next; 
and  some  there  are  which  carry  us  over  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  reigns  of  the  two  last 
Georges.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  prin- 
ciple of  division  we  have  adopted  ;  and  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  such  memoirs  are  not 
equally  useful  for  both  the  earlier  and  the 
latter  period.  One  exception,  however,  there 
is,  and  that  is  in  that  unbroken  series  of  fa- 
mily papers  which  preserve  to  us  the  memory 
of  the  Grenvilles.  Stretching  all  the  way 
from  the  year  1742  to  the  last  accession  of 
Lord  Derby  to  power,  they  are  equally  inte- 
resting and  equally  important  at  any  point  of 
time  as  far  as  1880,  But  the  Diaries  and 
Correspondence  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  which 
•^nk  next  in  point  of  duration  to  the  Gren- 


ville  series,  do  not  throw  much  light  upon 
domestic  politics  earlier  than  the  French  Re^ 
volution.     From  1767  to  1787  Lord  Malmes- 
bury was  almost  constantly  abroad.     From 
1793  to  1796  he  was  abroad  again;   and  it 
was  only  during  the  latter  years  of  his   life, 
down  to  1812,  that  he  was  mnch  involved 
with  the  political  parties  of  the  time.     Bnt  in 
1792  and  the  early  part  of  1793  he  was  inti- 
mately concerned  in  those  private  negotia- 
tions which  preceded  the  great  Whig  seces- 
sion ;  and  we  shall  notice  in  its  proper  place 
the  highly  interesting  account  which  he  has 
left  us  of  that  transaction.     On  foreign  affairs, 
of  course,  he  is  throughout  a  valnable  autho- 
rity.     Running    nearly    parallel    with    the 
Malmesbury  Papers  is  the  Diary  and  Corres- 
pondence of  Lord  Cornwallis.     The  former 
begin  in  1767,  and  terminate  in  1808.     The 
latter  extend  from  1776  to  1805  ;  and,  like 
Lord  Malmesbury's,  their  chief  value  for  oar 
present  purpose  depends  upon  their  later  por- 
tions.    During  the  earlier  part  of  his  career 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  in  America,    From  1 786 
to  1794  he  was  in  India.     And  though,  of 
course,  full  of  very  interesting  matter,  the  pa- 
pers which  relate  to  these  periods  do  not 
afford  so  much  material  for  illustrating  the 
peculiar  characterist^s  of  political  memoirs 
as  those  which  relate  wholly  to  domestic  po- 
litics.    The  Correspondence  of  Burke  (1744 
to  1797)  is  singulariy  barren  of  Parliamentary 
topics  till  after  the  rise  of  Mr.  Pitt     Both  the 
Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  Fox  and 
the  Life  of  Fox,  the  one  edited  and  the  other 
written  by  Earl  Russell,  resemble  in  this  re- 
spect the  Correspondence  of  Burke.     They 
are,  indeed,  full  of  the  Coalition  of  1783,  on 
which  Burke,  strange  to  say,  is  silent;  bat 
we  find  nothing  in  them  to  help  us  in  under- 
standing those  earlier  intrigues  of  George  the 
Third's  reign,  the  intricacy  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  daunt  the  most  inquisitive.     Neve^ 
theless,  as  Fox  was  thirteen  years  in  Parlia- 
ment during  the  first  period,  his  Correspond- 
ence must  not  be  forgotten  in  enumerating 
the  works  which  relate  to  it.     He  entered 
Parliament,   in   fact,  just   as   that  series  of 
wretched  squabbles  which   began   with  tl»e 
ministry  of  Lord  Bute  had  been  finally  con- 
cluded by  the  promotion  of  Lord  North  to 
the  Treasury,  during  whose  long  administra- 
tion parties  were  plainly  divided  on  one  or 
two  great  questions,  and  few  of  those  cora- 

f)lication8  occurred  of  whi<5h  we  are  driven  to 
ook  to  private  sources  for  a  solution. 

The  works  which  more  properly  belong  to 
and  illustrate  the  first  twenty  years  of  Geow 
IIL  are  a  certain  portion  of  the  Grenrilw 
annals,  and  the  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 
of  Lord  Chatham,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
Lord  RockinghaipjedbT^^^^IW^sre  purely 
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political,  and  bear  directly  Dpon  tbo  Minis- 
terial movements  of  that  quarrelsome  era. 
The  chief  actors  in  them  were  all  at  different 
times  in  the  Cabinet,  and  were,  for  the  roost 
part,  leaders.  Of  course  both  the  writers 
and  the  editors  have  a  natural  bias  in  favour 
of  their  own  opinions  and  their  own  heroes. 
But  then  that  bias  is  virtually  avowed  on  the 
title-page.  We  know  that  we  are  going  to 
have  the  Woburn,  the  Hayes,  or  the  Went- 
worth,  or  the  Stowe  version  of  a  particular 
epoch  submitted  to  us.  And,  by  carefully 
comparing  these  sets  of  correspondence,  we 
can  arrive  at  the  truth  on  most  of  the  ques- 
tions to  which  they  relate.  But,  besides 
those  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  we 
have  other  memoirs  of  a  less  exclusively 
political  character,  containing  nevertheless 
very  interesting  matter.  First  among  these 
stand  Walpoles  Memoirs  of  the  Keign  of 
George  IIL,  1760 — 1788.  Then  we  have 
the  celebrated  Memoirs  of  Wraxall,  1772 — 
1789,  of  which  one  instalment  wtfs  published 
in  1815  and  aaother  in  1836.  The  later 
letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  those  of  Lady 
Suffolk,  Lady  Hervey,  and  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montagu,  all  throw  some  light  upon  the 
period ;  and  as  these  writers  were  loss  im- 
mediately interested  in  politics,  such  remarks 
as  they  do  occasionally  make  on  the  conduct 
of  contemporary  statesmen  are  doubly  valua- 
ble. George  Selwyn's  Correspondence,  which 
extends  down  to  1780,  contains  no  political 
information. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  of  all  these 
works,  the  two  which  have  been  most  copi- 
ously drawn  upon  by  succeeding  writers  are 
the  two   which   are    decidedly   least  trust- 
worthy,— those  of  Walpole  and  of  Wraxall. 
The  unfitness  of  either  to  be  accepted  as  an 
historical  witness  has  been  very  publicly  and 
conclusively   demonstrated.      Yet    we   find 
them  as  unblushingly  quoted  for  party  pur- 
poses as  if  no  such  exposure  had  been  made. 
Wraxall,  however,  is  valuable  to  a  certain 
extent  for  his  political  portraits.    We  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  they  have  any  preten- 
sions to  stand  alongside  of  the  masterpieces 
of  this  branch  of  composition.      But  they 
^ave   merit ;    and   Lady   Hester  Stanhope, 
though  she  contradicted  him  on  one  or  two 
important  points,  said  that  his  descriptions 
were  often  so  good   thait  she  should  have 
liked  to  make  him  a  Duke.    But  all  except 
these  portraits  is  pure  gossip.     How  many 
turkeys'  egffs  the  Duke  of  Kutland  used  to 
eat  for  breakfast — how  much  money  Fox  lost 
to  Lord  Clermont  on  a  heifer's  capacity  for 
turnips — anecdotes  of  this  class,  spiced  with 
political  scandal,  and  interspersed  with  some 
semi-apocryphal  accounts  of  his  own  adven- 
tores  in  Denmark,  form  the  staple  of  his 


memoirs,  of  which  the  general  impression 
left  upon  the  reader's  mind  is  that  here  wo 
have  not  any  valuable  materials  for  history. 
Walpole's  memoirs  are  written  in  a  spirit  of 
sour  and  unscrupulous  Whiggism,  which  has 
poisoned  at  the  fountain-head  the  whole 
stream  of  information  which  descends  from 
him  On  any  nicely-balanced  point  we 
should  not  think  of  allowing  his  evidence  to 
turn  the  scale.  Even  where  his  representa- 
tions are  strengthened  by  contemporary  testi- 
mony, we  shall  generally  find  that  he  exagge- 
rates. But  it  has  been  reserved  for  an  emi- 
nent Whig  writer  of  our  own  day  to  accept 
him  where  he  stands  alone,  and  to  reject  hia 
authority  where  it  is  confirmed  by  numbers. 
Walpole  may  have  exaggerated  the  bad 
qualities  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  but  there 
is,  at  all  events,  a  preponderance  of  contem- 
porary evidence  adverse  to  the  noble  Duke. 
He  abuses  in  no  measured  terms  the  Ministry 
of  Lord  Shelburne ;  and  in  this  he  has  but 
few  supporters.  Yet  Lord  Russell  adopts, 
with  only  trifling  reservations,  his  hostile 
account  of  Lord  Shelburne,  while  he  repudi- 
ates with  disdain  his  aspersions  on  the  Duke 
of  Bedford. 

The  second  batch  of  memoirs  which  are 
capable  of  being  classed  together  date  from 
the  rise  of  Mn  Pitt.  To  these  have  to  be 
added  the  memoirs  which,  like  the  Malmes- 
bury  and  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  start 
from  an  earlier  point,  but  whose  chief  interest 
lies  in  the  subsequent  period.  This  we  should 
say,  speaking  roughly,  extends  from  1783  to 
the  termination  of  the  great  war ;  and  as  we 
had  memoirs  relating  to  the  first  epoch  which 
ran  over  into  the  second,  so  we  have  memoirs 
relating  to  the  second  which  extend  into  the 
third.  Among  these  are  the  Lives  of  Can- 
ning, Wilberforce,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Eldon, 
and  Lord  Sidmouth  ;  the  Diary  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Lord  Colchester,  of  Madame 
D'Arblay,  and  Miss  Knight.  Those  which 
are  limited  to  the  period  we  have  just  defined 
are  the  Lives  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Sheridan ; 
Lord  Holland's  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party ; 
the  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  George  fll. ;  the 
Diary  and  Correspondence  of  George  Rose ; 
of  Lord  Auckland,  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and 
the  Marquis  Wellesley ;  and  the  Reminis- 
cences of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  The  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  Pittite  and  pre- 
Pittite  period  is  marked  with  curious  distinct- 
ness. The  foremost  men  in  the  earlier  one 
were  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Temple,  George 
Grenville,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  Edmund  Burke,  and  Lord 
North.  Chatham  died  in  1775,  Temple  in 
1779,  Grenville  in  1770,  Bedford  in  1771, 
Rockingham  in  1783.  Lord  North  retired 
from  public  life  after  the  rout  of  the  Coali- 
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tion ;  and  of  the  whole  phalanx  only  Mr. 
Burke  remained.  During  the  first  ten  years 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  a  new  generation 
of  8tate«mcn  sprang  into  existence ;  and  to 
tibis  same  eventful  period  we  trace  the  source 
of  more  political  memoirs  than  to  any  other 
period  in  our  annals.  Abbot,  Scott,  Canning, 
Rose,  and  Addington,  Castlereagh,  Grenvilie, 
Wellesley,  and  W  ilberforce,  all  came  into  the 
House  of  Commons  about  this  time,  and  have 
all  left  materials  for  memoii's.  On  the  Whig 
side  only  two  men  of  real  eminence  made' 
their  debnt  within  the  period — Lord  Grey 
and  Lord  Erskine.  Sheridan  dates  from 
1780,  Eden  was  not  so  much  either  a  Whig 
or  a  Tory,  as  a  personal  adherent  of  Lord 
North :  though  the  Whigs  seem  to  have 
claimed  him  as  one  of  themselves  after  1783, 
and  to  have  regarded  with  anger  his  subse- 
quent desertion  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Of  this  second  division  of  memoirs  it  is 
difficult  to  say  that  one  is  more  trustworthy 
than  another.  The  fullest  and  most  interest- 
ing are  the  Couits  and  Cabinets  of  George 
III.,  the  latter  part  of  Lord  Malmesbury's 
Diarj^  the  Colchester  and  Auckland  Diaries, 
the  Diary  of  George  Rose,  and  the  Lives  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Eldon.  We  still  want  a 
good  Life  of  Mr.  Canning,  although  Mr. 
Stapleton's  work  contains  important  informa- 
tion. The  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  by  his 
0on-in*law  Dean  Pellew,  though  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  political  literature,  is  heavy. 
The  Lives  of  Fox  and  Sheridan  are,  the  one 
slipshod,  and  the  other,  (though  an  interest- 
ing book)  ill  supplied  with  state  secrets. 
The  Castlereagh  Papers  are  protracted  to  an 
unmanageable  bulk.  In  Wellesley  there  is 
too  much  of  Asia,  and  in  Wilberforce  too 
much  of  Africa.  Of  the  three  lady  memoir- 
writers  whom  we  have  mentioned,  two  have 
produced  works  of  considerable  interest. 
Unhappily,  however,  they  are  not  great 
authorities  on  politics,  and  all  their  state- 
ments require  to  T)e  carefully  checked  ;  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  in  particular,  whose  wonder- 
fully lively  and  graphic  pictures  of  the  per- 
sons and  the  society  which  she  had  known 
during  her  residence  under  Mr.  Pitt's  roof 
ntiust  be  received  with  extreme  caution, 
though  on  the  personal  habits  and  character 
of  Pitt  himself  she  speaks  with  a  weight  that 
cannot  be  disputed.  The  voluminous  Diary 
of  Madame  D'Arblay  is  disappointing,  and 
yields  few  materials  to  the  historian ;  but 
Miss  Knight's  autobiography,  though  we 
have  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  it  some  of 
those  oversights  to  which  all  such  publica- 
tions are  liable,  contains  much  usefiil  matter 
and  many  most  suggestive  hints. 

For  the  third  period,  that,  namely,  which 
succeeded  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  bring- 


ing with  it  both  new  men  and  new  measar^ 
some  of  the  above-mentioned  volumes  are  of 
course  as  useful  as  for  an  earlier  sta^e.     To 
the  number  we  ought  perhaps  to  add   the 
diaries   and    letters  of   Plumer   Ward,    Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  and  Francis  Homer  ;   since 
the  first  of  these  extends  from  the  ^ear  1800 
to  1846,  the  second  from  1806  to  181 8,  and 
the  third  from  1808  to  1817.     The  most  im- 
portant of  those  which  relate  exclusively  to 
the  later  period  are  the  Courts  and  CabiDCts 
of  the  Regency,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Reign 
of  George  IV.,  and  the  Buckingham  I>iarT, 
all   Grenvilie    publications;    Notes    by     Sir 
Robert  Heron,  an  old  Whig,  who  sat  in  Par- 
liament from  1812  to  1661  ;  the  Memoirs  o( 
Mackintosh;  the  scandalous  Diary  of  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell ;  the   memoirs  left  be- 
hind by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  Mr.  Roe- 
buck's History  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  the  letters 
of  Lord  Dudley  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff ; 
and  the  Life  and  also  the  Despatches  of  tbe 
Duke  of  Wellington.     The  correspondence 
of  Raikes  with   the  Dnke,  as  it  begins  in 
1 818,  must  be  admitted  into  this  list,  althoo^h 
it  is  of  no  value ;  but  Raikes's  Journal  (1831— 
1849),  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Courts 
and   Cabinets   of   William    IV.  and  Qneeii 
Victoria,  belong  to  a  different  era  of    the 
political   world ;  the  former   being  in    fact 
almost  the  only  political  Diary  of  the  old 
species  which   relates    to    the  post-Reform 
epoch. 

These  memoirs  are,  of  course,  of  very  vari- 
ous merit.  For  fulness  of  information  and 
tolerable  fairness,  we  should  say  the  Grenvilie 
Publications,  the  Diary  of  Lord  Colchester 
(who  was  the  recipient  of  many  confidences 
from  the  leading  politicians  on  both  sides), 
and  tlje  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  by  Horace 
Twiss,  are  the  best  Dean  Pellew,  as  we 
have  said,  is  heavy,  and  not  especially  saga- 
cious. Plumer  Ward  is  better ;  but  be  is  in- 
spired by  great  personal  bitterness  towards 
political  opponents.  His  Diary  commenoes 
in  1809,  just  when  Lord  Malmesbnry's  termi- 
nates, and  is  very  instructive  regarding  the 
political  squabbles  which  preceded  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  which 
agitated  the  mimstry  of  Mr.  Perceval.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  memoir-writers,  if  not  the 
only  one,  who  has  expressed  an  exalted 
opinion  of  that  stsrtesman.  He  seems  to 
have  thought  that,  for  the  general  purposes 
of  debate,  Perceval  was  a  better  speaker  than 
Mr.  Canning.  But  he  is  extremely  unfair  to 
both  Canning  and  Lord  Wellesley,  and  his 
editor  unfortunately  has  done  nothing  to 
mitigate  the  evil. 

The  Parliamentary  Diary  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  though  an  interesting  record  of  his 
times,  containsD^^to  i^^nothmg  of  moDient 
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upon  any  of  the  riddles  of  the  period.    Hor- 
ner^s  Letters  and  his  Diary  show  great  ability, 
and  many  of  his  reflections  on  passing  events 
are  drawn  from  a  depth  of  thought  quite  un- 
common in  politicians.     The  '  Papers  of  Sir 
Robert    Peel,'  which   were  edited  by  Lord 
Stanhope  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  relating  to  his 
conduct  in  1829,  1835,  and  1846,  cannot  be 
read  with  indifference ;  but  they,  too,  con- 
form to  the  general  law.     They  tell  us  little 
which    we  did   not  already  know  :  though, 
doubtless,  future  editions  of  thcra  may  tell  us 
more,  as  many  of  his  Papers  relating  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  have  been  withheld 
for  the  present,  out  of  regard  to  persons  still 
living — an  example  of  delicacy  which  one  or 
two  other  editors  would  have  done  well  to 
anticipate  and  to  follow.     We  must  not  ex- 
pect, however,  that  with  the  greater  publici- 
ty, and  probably  greater  simplicity  which  at- 
tends all  political  transactions  of  the  present 
day,  the  same  materials  will  survive  which 
give  their  zest  to  political   memoirs.      For 
the  manoeuvres,  and  intrigues,  and  conspira- 
cies which   occupy  these   volnmcs,   a  small 
circle  of  performers  was  required,  and  a  com- 
paratively uninformed  public.     A  few  indivi- 
duals were  then  the  pivots  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine, and  it  was  worth  while  to  secure  their 
co-operation  by  a  variety  of  means  which  are 
now  falling  into  disuse.     Newspapers,  too,  in 
the  present  day  are  so  much  better  informed, 
that  transactions   are   detected   now  which 
would  in  former  times  escape  notice ;  and  we 
cannot  consequently  anticipate  from  political 
memoirs  in  future,  either  the  novelty  or  the 
raciness  which  distinguish  those  of  an  earlier 
period.     Sir  Robert  Peel's  memoranda   are 
indeed  confessedly  no  more  than  a  vindica- 
tion of  himself.     But  even  the  Diary  of  Mr. 
Raikes,  which  is  plainly  built  upon  the  old 
models,  is  of  little  political  value. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  collection 
of  memoirs  the  two  great  political  parties  are 
represented  with  tolerable  evenness;  the 
whigs  having  a  slight  majority.  We  do  not 
pretend,  indeed,  to  have  given  our  readers  an 
exhaustive  catalogue  of  these  works.  But 
we  find,  on  re-pernsing  the  last  few  pages, 
that  we  have  set  down  as  many  as  forty-six  ; 
of  which  eighteen  are  Tory  memoirs,  twenty- 
one  are  Whig,  and  the  remainder  doubtful. 
The  pure  Whig  and  pure  Tory  names  speak 
for  themselves.  The  doubtful  or  neutral  ones 
are  those  of  Grenville,  Auckland,  Cornwallis, 
and  strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  Malmesbury 
and  Wellesley.  Several  of  the  memoirs 
fluctuate  in  their  political  allegiance;  and 
there  are  some  which  we  know  not  whether 
to  describe  as  doubtful,  as  Tory,  or  as 
Pittite. 
It  now   remains  for  us  to  illustrate  the 


general  characteristics  which  we  have  attri- 
buted to  political  memoirs,  by  a  few  ex- 
amples under  each  head.  It  is  remarked  by 
the  editor  of  the  Auckland  Correspondence, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  last  volume,  that  Mt 
would  be  as  fair  to  write  the  Life  of  Pitt  from 
the  Memorials  of  Fox,  as  to  estimate  Lord 
Auckland's  character  from  the  correspon- 
dence of  his  bitterest  enemies.'  All  that 
need  be  added  to  this  statement  is,  that  the 
converse  of  it  is  quite  as  true.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  by  that  comparatively  small 
number  of  persons  who  read  political  me- 
moii-s  for  anything  more  than  mere  amuse- 
ment, is  to  check  the  statements  of  editors  by 
reference  to  contemporary  memoirs.  If  we 
find  that  these  generally  agree  in  their  esti- 
mate of  a  particular  public  man,  we  shall  be 
very  cautious  of  allowing  the  representations 
of  relatives  to  supersede  it.  More  especially 
will  this  be  the  case  when  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  any  grounds  of  personal  animosity 
between  the  alleged  victim  and  his  traducers. 
How  far  these  remarks  apply  to  Lord  Auck- 
land himself,  we  shall  consider  presently.  We 
will  firet  take  the  character  of  another  public 
man,  whom  a  relative  has  in  a  like  manner 
attempted  to  redeem  from  obloquy.  The  be- 
haviour of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  George 
III.,  during  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign,  is 
one  of  the  salient  features  in  the  Annals  of 
our  Courts  and  Cabinets.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  1765  he  had  an  important  interview 
with  the  King,  for  the  purpose  of  remon- 
strating against  backstairs  influence.  It 
was  always  said  that  he  had  behaved  on  the 
occasion  with  unwarrantable  violence;  but 
for  a  long  time  Junius  was  the  only  authority 
for  its  actual  effect  upon  the  King.  At  this 
distance  of  time  we  can  hardly  read  his 
words  without  a  smile.  *  He  repeatedly  gave 
the  King  the  lie,  and  left  him  in  convulsions.' 
Curiously  enough,  however,  W^alpole  corrobo- 
rates the  statement.  He  says  that  the  King 
subsequently  declared,  if  he  had  not  ordered 
the  Duke  out  of  his  presence,  he  should  have 
been  suffocated  with  indignation.  Now  there 
is  no  necessity  to  accept  these  stories  in  their 
literal  signification,  though  we  must  remem- 
ber that  between  Walpole  and  Junius  there 
was  no  kind  of  concert,  as  they  belonged  to 
widely  different  sections  of  the  disorganised 
Whig  party  ;  but  the  question  is,  whether 
these  stories  do  not  strike  the  key-note  of  the 
Duke's  character.  Lord  Russell,  and  Mr. 
Massey,  who  has  partially  followed  in  his 
footsteps,  maintain  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  Duke  transgressed  the  bounds  of  decency 
or  etiquette.  Lord  Russell  argues  from  the 
minutes  of  the  intended  remonstrance  found 
among  the  Duke's  papers :  Mr.  Massey,  from 
the  fact  that  the  Duke  as  a  diplomati^^^as 
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accustomed  to  measnre  his  words.'*  Bnt 
these  arguments  even  in  the  abstract  are  worth 
very  little.  For  the  point  at  issue  is  whether 
or  not  the  Duke  lost  his  temper.  If  not,  his 
remonstrance,  however  firm,  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  disrespectful.  If  he  did,  his  min- 
ute of  coui-se  would  be  forgotten.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  Duke  had  been 
a  diplomatist,  though  it  raises  a  certain  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  his  powers  of  self-con- 
trol, will  not  stand  for  a  moment  against  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  his  contemporaries, 
both  to  his  imperious  temper  and  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  he  yielded  to  it.  Mr. 
Massey  himself,  in  another  passage,  quotes  an 
exceedingly  pertinent  illustration  of  his 
Grace's  character.  *Some  insight  is  afforded 
into  the  dictatorial  arrogance  of  his  temper 
by  an  anecdote  unconsciously  related  bf  the 
biographer  and  eulogist  of  the  house  of 
Russell.  The  Duke  had  stipulated,  as  a  con- 
dition of  his  taking  office,  that  Bute  should 
not  in  any  way  be  consulted  upon  public 
affairs.  He  could  do  no  less ;  bgt,  according 
to  Mr.  Wiffen,  his  Grace  considered  it  an  in- 
fraction of  this  compact  that  Bute  should 
have  come  to  town  in  the  spring  of  1765, 
and  taken  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
A  political  rival,  with  whom,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, Bedford  had  himself  almost  up  to 
that  period  sat  in  Cabinet  Council,  was  not 
only  to  be  removed  from  power,  but  altoge- 
ther secluded  from  public  life,  like  the  dis- 
graced courtier  of  a  mediaeval  despot'f  And 
why  Mr.  Massey  should  stigmatise  Burke's 
report  of  his  insolence  to  the  King  in  this 
interview  as  exhibiting  ^somewhat  of  the 
facile  credulity  of  a  vulgar  political  oppo- 
nent,' we  cannot  understand.  This  insolence 
was  the  talk  of  the  town  ;  while  the  general 
character  of  the  Duke,  as  depict^ed  in  almost 
all  other  memoirs  of  this  period,  is  such  as  to 
persuade  us  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  impro- 
bability in  the  language  imputed  to  him.  In 
the  Chatham  Correspondence,  in  Lord  Her- 
vey's  Memoirs,  in  the  Rockingham  Corres- 
pondence, in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  and 
in  Lady  Uervey's,  we  find  descriptions  of  his 
conduct  and  character,  at  different  periods  of 
his  career,  uniformly  unfavourable.!  His 
vexatious  rivalry  with  Newcastle,  in  1760;  his 
intrigues  to  drive  out  Lord  Shelburne  in 
1766 ;  his  intrigues  against  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  but  a  short  time  afterwards — aH  tend 
to  confirm  the  traditional  estimate  of  his 
character,  and  to  discredit  the  apology  of  his 
descendant.  Lady  Hervey  says  of  him  with 
true  feminine  vehemence,  *  he  has  no  judg- 

♦  *  History  of  ikigland/  vol  L  p.  244. 

f  Ibid  i».  241. 

i  See  alto  the  Fox  Corresp,  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 


ment — great  heat — obstinate  wrongbeaded- 
ness — And  is  the  tool  of  favourites.'  This 
last  assertion  also  is  confirmed  by  Junius^ 
who  says,  *  I  will  not  pretend  to  specify  the 
secret  terms  on  which  you  were  invited  to 
support  an  administration  which  Lord  Bate 
pretended  to  leave  in  full  possession  of  their 
ministerial  authority,  and  perfectly  masters  of 
themselves.  He  was  not  of  a  temper  to  re- 
linquish power,  though  he  retired  from  em- 
ployment. Stipulations  were  certainly  made 
between  your  Grace  and  him,  and  certainJj. 
violated.  After  two  years'  submission,  joa 
thought  you  had  collected  a  strength  snflScient 
to  control  his  influence,  and  that  it  was  jour 
turn  to  be  a  tyrant  because  you  had  been  a 
slave.' 

We  have  entered  on  these  particnlara 
merely  in  pursuit  of  the  literary  object  act 
before  us.  We  have  given  the  case  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  as  an  illustration  of  onr 
statement  .that  private  political  memoirs  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  overthrow  the  popular  tradi- 
tional estknate  of  onr  public  men,  and  that 
the  favourable  representations  of  friends  ramt 
be  received  with  as  much  caution  as  the  hos- 
tile criticism  of  opponents. 

In  like  manner  the  popular  estimate  of 
Lord  Chatham  is  fully  confirmed  by  all  the 
family  papers  which  relate  to  the  period  when 
be  flourished.  His  commanding  eloquence 
and  force  of  character,  his  lofty  modes  of 
thought  and  action,  in  private  life  verging 
upon  bombast,  but  in  public  and  at  a  dis- 
tance so  imposing  and  so  dazzling  that  all  the 
instruments  of  his  policy  became  animated 
with  the  same  spirit :  his  extraordinary  ego- 
tism, and  still  more  extraordinary  reserve ; 
this  singular  mixture  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness, of  pride  and  vanity,  is  reveded  to  m 
through  the  whole  of  these  memoirs  in  the 
clearest  and  most  unvarying  colours.  *It  can 
hardly,  however,  have  escaped  the  student  of 
Lord  Chatham's  sera,  that,  for  so  eminent  a 
man,  he  took  a  very  brief  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs.  This  circumstance 
is  to  some  extent  explained  by  his  embar- 
rassing connexion  with  the  Grenvilles;  while 
during  his  closing  years  his  mind  was  proba- 
bly disordered.  But  another  view  of  Lord 
Chatham's  character  is  faintly  indicated  in 
the  various  memoirs  of  the  period,  which, 
though  not  in  any  way  conflicting  with  the 
popular  estimate,  might  explain  the  latter 
half  of  his  career  more  clearly  than  has  yet 
been  done.  It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  ns 
that  on  domestic  politics  Lord  Chatham  was 
more  or  less  at  sea.  With  regard  to  the 
proper  mode  of  *  carrying  on  the  King's 
government '  he  seems  not  to  have  made  up 
his  mind,  as  we  find  him  at  one  time  telling 
the  King  that  htf^c^ul^^n^^^^l  his  go- 
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vernment  without  th&help  of  the  Eevolution 
families,  and  at  another  declaring  from  his 
place  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  that  he  defied 
an  insolent  oligarchy.  Statesmen  who  went 
to  take  counsel  with  him  complained  that  he 
could  not  reason  consecativcly  for  five  mi- 
nutes together,  but  occupied  the  whole  time 
with  vague  and  stilted  declamation.  Shall 
we  be  thought  to  offer  an  unpardonable  insult 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham, 
if  we  venture  to  suggest  that  he  might  pos- 
sibly have  had  nothing  to  say  f  The  fact  is, 
be  pined  for  his  old  ascendancy  wh^n  the 
circumstances  which  maintained  it  had  de- 
parted. •  In  a  period  of  profound  peace  he 
sighed  for  the  authority  of  dictator.  He 
could  not  give  his  mind  to  the  ordinary  de- 
tails of  business  or  the  ordinary  management 
of  parties.  He  had  never  acquired  the  kind 
of  knowledge  which  these  duties  demand ; 
and  when  his  advice  was  sought  by  men  of 
one-tenth  his  genius,  but  of  superior  capacity 
for  administration,  be  was  naturally  perplexed 
and  angry,  and  took  refuge  in  either  total  seclu- 
sion or  else  in  those  meaningless  harangues  of 
which  his  visitors  complained.  We  say  that 
this  view  of  Lord  Chatham's  character  is 
dimly  shadowed  out  in  some  of  the  memoirs 
we  have  mentioned;  but  it  supplements,  it 
does  not  contradict,  the  comDK)n  estimate  of 
his  powers,  and  is  therefore  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule. 

We  must  say  the  same  of  the  Diary  and 
Correspondence  of  Lord  Auckland.  The 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  has  not  effected 
any  substantial  change  in  our  estimate  of  his 
father's  character  derived  from  the  testimony 
of  his  contemporaries.  The  Bishop  observes 
that  Lord  Auckland  cannot,  as  supposed  by 
Lord  Malmesbury,  have  joined  with  Lord 
Loughborough  in  prepossessing  the  Royal 
mind  against  Mr.  Pitt's  measure  of  Catho- 
lic Relief  because  on  the  3 1st  January, 
1801,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  im- 
plied that  he  had  but  just  learnt  Mr.  Pitt's 
resolution,  and  prayed  him  to  reconsider  it. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  no  argument  can 
be  founded  upon  this  letter.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Lord  Auckland  may  have  acted 
as  alleged  without  desiring  Mr.  Pitt's  down- 
fall; and  the  letter  in  question  is  by  no 
nicans  to  be  read  without  Mr.  Pitt's  answer, 
'which  has  been  published  by  the  Bishop 
himself,  and  whicn  is  conclusive,  if  not  as 
to  Lord  Auckland's  conduct,  at  least  as  to 
the  view  which  Mr.  Pitt  took  of  it.  Indeed, 
Lord  Auckland's  silence  under  so  cutting  a  re- 
proof is  noticed  by  Mr.  Rose  in  his  Diary  as 
showing  that  he  was  conscious  of  having 
^rved  it.*     But  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 

*  The  Biflhop  states  that  the  editor  of  Rose,  who 
AM  read  the  nopublished  correspondence  between 
▼ou  oxn.  18 


Wells  really  has  done  something  towards 
clearing  the  reputation  of  Lord  Loughbo- 
rough. It  was  believed  by  many,  up  to  the 
publication  of  his  recent  volumes,  that  a 
paper  found  among  the  Rosslyn  MSS.,  being 
a  written  opinion  on  the  Catholic  claims 
delivered  to  the  King  in  1795,  was  the  work 
of  Lord  Loughborough.  The  writer  of  it 
asserts  that  any  further  relaxation  of  the  laws 
against  Eoraanists  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
Coronation  Oath.  The  existence  of  this 
paper  was  never  revealed  to  Mr.  Pitt  Lord 
Loughborough  himself  affected,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  colleagues,  no  disinclination  to 
see  a  Relief  Bill  brought  forward.  We  do 
not  wonder,  therefore,  at  the  tone  in  which 
Lord  Stanhope  speaks  of  this  document, 
which  was  first  brought  to  light  by  Lord 
Campbell.  The  Bishop,  however,  adduces 
several  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the 

Eaper  in  question  was  the  work  not  of  Lord 
(OUghborough,  but  of  Lord  Clare,  whose 
letters  to  Mr.  Beresford  contain  the  same 
arguments  ip  very  similar  language.  It  is 
something,  no  doubt,  to  have  dispelled  this 
one  shadow  from  the  name  of  Lord  Lough- 
borough ;  but  we  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  opinion  of  him  handed  down  by  his 
contemporaries  has  been  greatly  modified  by 
the  discovery.  And  before  quitting  the  sub- 
ject, wo  must  remind  the  Bishop  that  he  has 
committed,  in  pleading  for  Lord  Loughbo- 
rough, exactly  the  same  mistake  as  he  has 
done  in  the  case  of  Lord  Auckland.  He  tells 
us  that  Rose's  Diary  contains  a  complete 
explanation  of  Lord  Loughborough's  con- 
duct  But  this  explanation  is  merely  recorded 
by  Rose  as  the  statement  of  Lord  Lough- 
borough himself. 

There  are  points,  no  doubt,  on  which  pub- 
lic opinion  has  been  modified  by  the  con- 
tents of  these  various  publications ;  but,  as 
we  have  already  said,  they  rather  serve  to  fill 
in  details  than  affect  the  broad  outlines  of 
character.  It  is  necessary  to  state  this  fact 
very  plainly,  because  the  world  is  apt  to  anti- 
cipate much  more  from  the  posthumous 
papers  of  eminent  men  than  they  are  gene- 
rally able  to  afford.  Information  of  this 
nature  oozes  out  by  degrees,  and  our  opinions 
of  men  become  pretty  well  moulded  into 
the  shape  which  they  are  destined  to  pre- 
serve before  the  men  themselves  are  dead. 

No.dc^pbt  the  estimate  of  certain  great 
ministers  has  latterly  undergone  a  change, 
but  this  is  owing,  in  one  or  two  instances 
only,  to  the  contents  of  political  memoirs. 


Ruse  and  Lord  Auckland,  considers  that  it  is  not 
true  that  Lords  I>oughborotigh  and  Auckland  pro- 
duced the  breaoh  between  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt 
But  of  what  weight  is  that  writer's  opinion  on  any 
subject  f  and  wuere  is  the  correspondence  iJ  iC 
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The  public  estimate  of  Lord  Castlereagh  has 
risen  considerably,  since  the  publication  of  his 
despatches.  The  common  opinion  of  Pitt's 
private  character,  founded  on  the  libels  and 
caricatures  of  which  a  man  so  eminent  must 
always  be  the  subject,  has  been  ^r-eatly  mo- 
dified by  the  Memoire  of  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope, by  Lord  Wellesley,  by  Wilberforce, 
and,  finally,  by  his  latest  biographer,  Lord 
Stanhope.  WraxalPs  portraiture  of  Pitt  has 
been  quite  blotted  out  by  these  authorities. 
According  to  Sir  Nathaniel,  Pitt  cared  for 
nothing  but  politics,  and  buried  himself  at 
Walraer  Castle  in  1801,  gnawing  his  heart 
with  vexation  at  his  loss  of  power,  indiffe- 
rent to  all  country  pleasures,  and  intent  on 
nothing  but  how  soonest  to  get  back  to 
Downing  Street.  What  is  the  truth  ?  Pitt 
was  of  a  most  joyous  disposition,  delighting 
in  literary  recreations,*  and  passionately  fond 
of  hunting,  shooting,  and  farming.  He  took 
a  farm  near  Walmer,  to  which  he  and  Lady 
Hester  used  otlen  to  resort  for  luncheon  ; 
and  his  niece  was  fond  of  relating  in  after 
years  what  hunches  of  bread-and-cneese  and 
bread-and-butter  she  had  seen  him  devour 
on  these  occasions.  His  own  letters  are  full 
of  rural  topics :  they  contain  frequent  allu- 
sions to  his  partridge-shooting,  and  show 
plainly  that  he  took  as  much  interest  in  ma- 
noeuvring his  corps  of  Volunteers  and  inspect- 
ing his  Cinque  Ports  harbours.  Yet  our 
estimate  of  the  man  from  a  public  point  of 
view  has  undergone-  but  little  change,  al- 
though we  see  more  and  more  clearly  from 
each  successive  publication  the  unequalled 
loftiness  of  his  character. 

The  character  of  Canning  has  been  affected 
in  both  its  public  and  its  private  aspect  by 
the  tenor  of  our  recent  memoirs ;  and  per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  injuriously.  All  the 
memoirs  which  have  proceeded  from  an 
ultra-Tory  point  of  view,  all  which  have 
proceeded  from  a  purely  Whig  point  of 
view,  and  even  the  Buckingham  Memoirs — 
which  ought  to  have  done  justice  to  one  who 
braved  the  jealousy  of  mediocrities  out  of 
pure  admiration  for  Lord  Grenville — are 
veined  with  ill-concealed  dislike  of  him. 
Strange  to  say,  even  Lady  Hester  Stanhope 
is  violent  in  abiise  of  her  uncle's  prot6g6  and 
champion.  Almost  the  only  publications 
which  are  favourable  to  him  in  detail  are  the 
Wellesley  Correspondence  and  !U)rd  Stan- 
hope's *.Life  of  Mr.  Pitt:'  though,  by  the 
way/  it  is  .the  biogiapher  of  Lord  Eldon  who 
has  drawn  what  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  finest 
portrait  of  ;him  extantf      With  these  two 

•  See  *  Lord  Wellegley's  LeUer  to  the  Editor  of 
the  "  Quarterly  Re-view." '      *  Q.  R/  vol  Ivii 
t  TwiM's  •  life  of  JUwtl  Eldon,'  vol.  ill 


exceptions,  the  general  tone  is  against  bim. 
He  took  a  comparatively  independent  line 
after  Mr.  Pitt's  death,  and  he  was  not  strong 
enough  in  property  or  connexions  to  snpport 
an  independent  line.  He  claimed  to  be  the 
legitimate  inheritor  of  Pitt's  policy,  and  a 
certain  class  of  great  personages  grew  tired 
of  the  name  of  Mr.  Pitt.  He  made  many 
personal  enemies  by  his  unbridled  sarcasm, 
and  early  in  his  career  he  alienated  the  most 
powerful  section  of  his  own  party  by  abase 
of  Mr.  Addington.  When  Pitt  died,  Canning 
found  himself  in  much  the  same  position  as 
that  of  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  in  the  Marquis 
of  Steyne's  drawing-room,  when  she  bad  to 
face  the  ladies  by  herself;  and,  though  he 
struggled  with  his  diflSculties  gallantly 'to  the 
end  of  his  days,  he  never  thoroughly  over- 
came them.  All  this  we  see  clearly  enough 
in  these  memoirs ;  but  unfortunately  for  Can- 
ning it  has  been  the  interest  of  no  one  in 
particular  to  set  the  world  right  on  these 
points ;  and  the  result  is,  that  he  is  on^  of 
the  very  few  great  statesmen  of  the  last  hun- 
dred years  whose  reputation  is  lower  at  the 
present  day  than  at  the  hour  of  his  death. 
Canning,  then,  is  a  fair  exception  to  our 
rule  :  the  publication  of  *  Political  Memoirs ' 
Itas  affected  his  memoir — ^that  is  to  say,  it 
has  brought  to  light  and  hung  out  before  the 
public  ffaze  a  thousand  petty  passions  <^ 
which  Mr.  Canning  was  the  object;  while,  as 
he  left  behind  him  neither  Diary  nor  Biogra- 
phy of  his  own,  the  task  of  defending  him, 
even  where  heartily  undertaken,  has  proved 
more  than  usually  difiScnlt  This  is  not  the 
place  for  entering  upon  an  elaborate  examin- 
ation of  his  character.  Some  future  passages 
of  our  article  will  involve  a  partial  vindica- 
tion of  it  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to 
point  out  that  the  concurrence  of  testimony 
against  him  is  fiir  more  distinctly  traceable  to 
personal  grounds  than  the  imputations  on 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  or  Lord  Auckland. 

The  traditional  unwritten  estimate  of  Mr. 
Fox  is  affected  by  these  'Political  Memoirs' 
in  only  one  point.  It  has  been  customary  to 
associate  with  his  name  that  kind  of  magnani- 
mous generosity  for  which  men  of  dissipated 
and  profuse  habits  too  easily  acquire  the  re- 
putation. The  old  story  of  his  lying  on  the 
rug  buried  in  Herodotus,  just  after  he  had 
been  ruined  at  the  gaming-table,  has  had  a 
great  effect  upon  the  public  It  is,  we 
must  confess,  a  very  telling  situation;  but 
(as  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  in  pre- 
vious articles)  his  own  letters  show  him  to 
have  been  neither  so  generous  nor  so  magna- 
nimous as  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  suppose 
him.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  in 
1804,  on  Mr.  Addington's  resignation,  an 
attempt  was  m^e.^ito,fe^^^^oki  Tory 
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party,  with  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  in  their 
old  places.  Grenville  in  the  mean  time  had 
formed  a  close  alliance  with  Mr.  Fox,  and 
refused  to  take  office  unless  the  latter  was 
admitted  to  the  Cabinet  This  George  III. 
was  equally  resolved  that  he  should  not  be ; 
and  then  it  was  that  Fox  is  reported  to  have 
declared  that  he  would  be  no  obstacle  to  an 
arrangement ;  that  he  was  too  old  to  care  for 
office  himself;  and  'that  he  hoped  his  friends 
would  join  Mr.  Pitt,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  would 
find  places  for  them.*  This  has  always  been 
spoken  of  as  very  generous  and  noble-minded 
conduct.  As  such,  it  served  Lord  Grenville 
with  an  excellent  pretext  for  declining  the 
overtures  of  Pitt  He  must  stand  by  so 
generous  a  friend,  even  though  that  friend  set 
Lim  free.  But  Mr.  Fox's  self-denying  decla- 
rations, as  his  adherents  well  knew,  were  not 
to  be  taken  au  pied  de  la  lettre.  About  a 
year  later  he  made  a  very  similar  profession 
in  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

'  I  feel  myself  sure,'  he  said,*  *  that  an  admi- 
nistration formed  to  comprehend  all  that  is  re- 
spectable for  rank,  talents,  character,  and  influ- 
ence in  the  country  affords  the  only  chance  of 
safety;  and  I  trust  that  nobody  can  suppose 
that  any  individual  (however  he  may  disap- 
prove, as  r  certainly  do,  the  unconstitutional 
principle  of  exclusion)  would  suffer  any  personal 
ambition,  if  ambition  he  had,  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  formation  of  such  a  ministry.' 

This  sounds  very  magnanimous :  but  we 
find  him,  three  days  afterwards,  addressing 
to  Mr.  O'Brien,  a  partisan  writer,  the  follow- 
ing explanation  : — 

'  I  never  meant  to  admit  (nor  do  the  words  at 
all  convey  such  a  meaning)  that  such  a  ministry 
could  be  made  without  my  having  a  principal, 
or  perhaps  the  principal  share  in  it,  or  that  it 
could  be  formed  at  all  without  Pitt's  coming 
down  from  his  situation  at  the  Treasury,  and  in 
fact,  considering  the  present  ministry  as  annihi- 
lated, in  which  case  all  such  persons  as  I  alluded 
to  might  be  consulted  on  the  formation  of  a  new 
one.'t 

This  from  the  man  who,  a  year  before,  was 
too  old  to  care  for  oflSce  I  It  is,  indeed, 
abundantly  clear  from  his  correspondence 
that  he  never  dreamed  of  entering  the  Cabi- 
net except  on  terms  of  official  equality  with 
Pitt,  and  with  a  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
of  his  own  nomination.J  Another  little  fact 
also,  recorded  by  Lord  Colchester,  upon  the 
authority  of  Addington,  clearly  proves,  if 
true,  that  Fox  was  really  anxious  for  place. 
In  June,  1803,  and  February,  1804,  Adding- 


♦  June  20th,  1805;   *Fox'*  Spe«cheg,'  vol  vl 
p.  620.     Ed  1816, 


+  '  Correspondence,'  vol  iv.  p.  80. 


;  Ibid.,  pp.  84,  96,  114. 


ton  received  overtures  from  Mr.  Fox  for  join- 
ing him,  but  put  them  aside  ;*  yet  in  his  cor- 
respondence of  March,  1804,  Fox  speaks  of 
the  pleasure  it  will  give  him  'to  hunt  down 
this  vile  fellow.'f 

We  have  now  noticed  the  chief  instances 
in  which  these  disclosures  have  caused  any 
modification  of  our  judgment  on  the  character 
of  public  men.  On  the  whole  they  are  not 
important ;  and,  with  the  exceptions  which 
we  have  noticed,  we  do  not  find  our  previous 
conceptions  of  public  characters  fundamen- 
tally affected.  Taken  simply,  however,  as 
illustrations  and  confirmations  of  generally 
acknowledged  estimates,  the  traits  of  charac- 
ter and  private  purposes  in  which  these 
volumes  aoound  are  highly  interesting.  Per- 
haps the  most  curious  instance  we  can  give  is 
the  spectacle  which  they  present  of  the  immo- 
bility of  the  Grenville  character,  even  to  the 
third  generation.  In  1765  and  again  in 
1766  Lord  Temple  would  not  join  Lord 
Chatham  because  he  was  aiming  at  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Grenville  Ministry. 
From  1801  to  1804  his  nephew,  Lord  Gren- 
ville, was,  if  we  may  believe  Lord  Malmes- 
bury — and  it  is  the  only  rational  hypothesis 
upon  which  to  explain  his  conduct — working 
covertly  for  the  same  end.  He  had  an  idea, 
says  Lord  Malmesbury,  that  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  would  make  an  excellent  Prime 
Minister,  We  have  not  observed  that  this 
design  is  imputed  to  him  in  any  other  of  the 
political  memoirs  of  the  day  ;  but  it  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  character  which  they 
all  bestow  on  him,  and  is,  as  we  have  said, 
the  simplest  explanation  of  his  conduct  at 
the  period  in  question.  Again,  in  1827, 
Lord  Grenville's  own  nephew,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  tried  his  utmost  to  make  use 
of  the  ministerial  crisis  for  the  same  purpose. 
His  motions  for  this  end,  which  are  related 
with  the  utmost  ncCiveU  in  the  pages  of  the 
newly-published  Diary,  are  certainly  among 
the  most  curious  disclosures  which  have  as 
yet  been  presented  to  us.  We  shall  refer  to 
the  Diary  again  in  the  course^of  this  article 
for  its  aid  in  clearing  up  a  very  complex 
political  transaction ;  but  simply  as  a  speci- 
men of  character,  and  of  a  character  so  com- 
pletely in  harmony  with  the  general  be- 
haviour of  the  same  family  for  nearly  seventy 
years,  it  is  invaluable. 

The  characters  of  individual  statesmen  are 
so  closely  interwoven  with  the  transactions  in 
which  they  have  taken  part,  that  whittever 
elucidates  the  one  may  be  expected  to  throw 
light  upon  the  other.  Accordingly,  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  in  which  we  have  been  con- 

♦  Col.,  vol  i.  p.  629.  ^  nC\o]p^ 

t  'Fox  Correspondence,'  voL  W.  plTAr^'^^ 
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fining  ourselves  ostensibly  to  character,  we 
have  anticipated  much  which  belongs  pro- 
perly to  events ;  and,  conversely,  in  the  ex- 
amination of  events  we  shall  often  find  our- 
selves gliding  into  the  discussion  of  characters. 
There  are  some  transactions,  however,  which 
admit  of  being  considered,  if  not  without 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  actors,  yet 
without  these  forming  the  prominent  object 
of  attention.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  dis- 
agreement between  Fox  and  Lord  Shelbume 
under  the  second  administration  of  Lord 
Rockingham.  Fox  was  Foreign  Secretary ; 
Shelbume,  Home  and  Colonial  Secretai^^ ; 
and  it  is  usually  stated  that  Fox  took  umbrage 
at  Shelbume  for  sending  agents  of  his  own 
to  Paris  during  the  negotiation  of  the  peace 
with  America  without  first  consulting  him, 
Shelbume,  as  Colonial  Secretary,  conceived 
himself  to  be  interested  in  a  negotiation  with 
the  revolted  colonies,  which  had  in  fact  com- 
menced with  a  letter  to  himself  from  Dr, 
Franklin ;  while  Fox,  on  the  other  hanJ,  was 
treating  not  directly  with  the  oolonies,  but 
with  the  French  Foreign  OflBce,  on  their  be- 
half; and,  as  we  may  learn  from  his  Corre- 
spondence,* he  endeavoured  to  exclude  Shel- 
bume, no  less  than  Shelbume,  according  to 
his  own  view,  endeavoured  to  hoodwink  him. 
The  distribution  of  business  between  the  two 
Ofiices  would  almost  inevitably  lead  to  mis- 
understanding, unless  there  existed  entire 
confidence  between  the  ministers  who  held 
them ;  and  after  all  it  is  only  probable  that 
Shelburne  entertained  the  same  distrust  of 
Fox  as  Foreign  Minister  as  was  entertained 
by  Lord  Grenville  many  years  afterwards : 
for  we  are  informed  in  the  *  Courts  and 
Cabinets  of  George  in.,'f  that  during  his 
brief  administration  in  1806,  in  which  Fox 
was  Foreign  Secretary,  it  was  considered 
doubtful  whether  he  reaped  any  advantages 
from  his  co-operation,  beyond  his  popularity. 
So  again  in  1793,  when  the  union  with 
the  Whigs  was  on  the  tapis,  Mr.  Pitt  has 
incurred  censure  for  not  at  once  giving  Fox 
the  Foreign  OflSce.  But  his  real  reason  for 
not  doing  so  fs  preserved  in  the  Malmesbury 
Correspondence,  though  Lord  Russell  has 
thought  fit  to  overlook  it  '  It  would  appear 
to  our  allies,*  he  said,  'as  if  a  change  of 
foreign  policy  were  in  conteoiplation,'  So  it 
most  assuredly  would  have  done.  Yet  this 
simple  and  sensible  explanation  has  been 
recorded  by  no  one  but  Lord  Malmesbury. 
In  the  same  memoirs  we  find  a  statement 
which,  coupled  with  the  story  we  have 
alluded  to  regarding  Lords  Auckland  and 
Loughborough,  explains  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Pitt  in  1801  more  clearly  than  any  other 


♦  Vol  i.p.  848  »qq. 
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theory.     He  is  reported  to  have  told  Canning 
that  it  was  not  the  King's  mere  opposition  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bill  which  caused  hb 
resignation,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
concerted ;    clearly  implying  by  his   words 
that  it  was  the  secret  influence   of  nnac- 
knowl edged  advisers  against  which  he  was 
protesting,  and  not  a  mere  opinion  of  the 
King's.      This  story  is  so  thoroughly    con- 
sistent with  rumours  which  are  audible  more 
or  less  distinctly  in  half  the  memoirs  of  the 
period,  to  say  nothing  of  the  direct  shaf>e  in 
which  they  are  clothed  by  Lord  Malmesbury, 
that  its  truth  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted.      Bat 
what  a  cloud  of  misconceptions  is  removed 
by  these  few  words,  and  what  a  light  they 
shed  upon  the  conduct  of  the  King,  George 
III.,  who,  first  driven  to  act  in  this  manner 
at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  now  recnrred 
to  it  in  a  diflSculty  where  really  it  was  wholly 
supei^fluous.     Similarly  we  understand  Liord 
Grenville's  refusal  to  act  without  Fox  in  1804 
quite  plainly  as  soon  as  we  are  reminded  that 
he  was  only  carrying  out  the  regular  tactics 
of  his  family.     What  his  uncle  had  done  in 
1766,  and  his  nephew  was  to  do  in  1827, 
that  he  too  was  doing  in  1804.     *  Lord  Gren- 
ville,* says  Malmesbury,  *  thinks  the  Marqnis 
of  Buckingham  would  make  as  good  a  Prime 
Minister  as  anybody.' 

The  estrangement  of  the  Whigs  from  the 
Prince  Regent  after  1811  is  another  of  onr 
political  mysteries  which  has  been  variously 
interpreted  according  to  the  connexions  of 
the  interpreter.  We  sometunes  wonder  that 
a  brief  remark  attributed  to  Sheridan,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  so  common  a  book  as 
'Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,'  has  not  been 
more  frequently  quoted.  The  quarrel,  as  our 
readers  will  remember,  was  on  the  subject  of 
the  Regency.  The  Prince  of  Wales  wanted 
the  Whig  precedent  of  1788  to  be  followed 
exactly.  But  Lord  Grenville,  who  was  now 
among  the  Whigs,  had  at  that  time  figured 
among  the  Tories,  and  vigorously  supported 
the  original  propositions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  *  The 
Whig  doctrine,'  says  Sheridan,  speaking  of 
1811,  *  was  sacrificed  to  preserve  the  con- 
sistency of  Lord  Grenville — that  was  the  first 
fruiU  of  the  Coalition  of  1806.'  We  see  at 
once  how  natural  it  was  that  veteran  Whigs 
who  remembered  the  battle  of  1788  should 
see  the  thing  in  this  light,  and  that  the  Prince 
himself  should  feel  aggrieved  at  the  old  doc- 
trine being  abandoned  in  deference  to  a  con- 
verted Tory. 

After  the  death  of  Mr,  Fox  no  name  is  so 
prominent  in  English  politics  for  many  years 
as  that  of  Canning.  He  was,  to  judge 
from  these  memoirs,  the  source  of  more  em- 
barrassments than  any  other  statesman  in  oar 
annals.     For  nearly  a  quartej^Mi^Mifentury, 
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whenever  we  see  a  diflSculty  in  the  Cabinet, 
-we    are  almost   sure   to  be  informed   that 
Canning  is  at  the  bottom  of  it     We  have 
already  adverted   to  the   manner  in  which 
the  reputation  of  this  statesman  has  been 
affected  by  the  publication  of  the  political 
memoirs  of  rivals  or  of  enemies.     But  there 
are   two   transactions  of  his  life   in  which 
they  have  done  him  good  service,  namely, 
his  quarrel  with  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the 
formation  of  his  own  ministry.    Of  the  for- 
mer it  is  suflBcient  to  say  that  what  Castle- 
reagh complained  of  appears  to  have  been 
really  the  fault  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
Lford  Camden,  and   not  of  Canning.    But 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  the  recently  pub- 
lish ed  VisTj  of  the  first  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham   contains  a  most  curious  statement.* 
Before   leaving  England   on   a  Continental 
tour,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  full  of  per- 
sonal hopes  and  aspirations,  sought  an  inter- 
view  with  George  IV.    This   was  in    the 
month  of  July,  1827,  and  His  Majesty  then 
gave  him  a  full  account  of  all  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  preceding  April,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  find  a  successor  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  pur- 
pose to  investigate  the  subject  at  any  length, 
feut  our  readers   may   remember  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  positively  denied  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  the  King  had  ever  asked 
him  to  be  Premier.     George  IV.  assured  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  that  he  had  pressed 
this  post  upon  the  Duke.     But  what  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  strange,  is  that  the  King 
distinctly  admitted  that  he  himself  had  no- 
minated Canning;  that  he  had  been  driven 
to  this  step  by  the  behaviour  of  Peel  and 
Wellington,  which  resembled  only  the  dog 
in  the  manner;  that  it  was  they  who  had 
forced  Canning  upon  him,  and  not  Canning 
himself.    It  is  true  that  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, with  characteristic  caution,  reposes 
no  implicit  faith  in  his  sovereign's  veracity. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  motive 
the  King  could  have  had  for  deceiving  him ; 
and  it  is  difficult  also  to  understand  why  he 
should  have  preferred  Mr.  Canning,  unless 
he  had  suffered  provocation.     In   Welling- 
ton's correspondence  with  Canning  on  this 
subject,  we  can  detect  traces  of  distrust ;  and 
he  may  possibly  have  betrayed  some  irritation 
in  the  King's  presence.     But  that  is  compa- 
ratively beside  the   mark.     Did   the   King 
offer  him  the  Treasury?  and  did  the  beha- 
viour of  himself  and  Mr.  Peel  drive  the  King 
into  Canning's    arms!      According  to  the 
Buckingham  Diary  we  must  answer  both 
these  questions  in  the  affirmative.    Yet  this 
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answer  involves  a  slur  upon  the  character  of 
Wellington,  which,  after  his  own  express 
public  statement,  which  would  certainly,  if 
inaccurate,  have  been  at  once  contradicted, 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  think  possible. 
Here  especially,  then,  is  seen  the  need  of  a 
careful  and  conscientious  editor.  We  doubt 
how  far  it  is  conducive  to  the  cause  of  truth 
to  publish  these  statements  to  the  world 
without  a  syllable  of  comment  or  explanation. 
We  cannot,  however,  complain  of  any  want 
of  impartiality  in  the  editor  of  this  Diary  ; 
for  reflections  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
himself,  which  positively  invite  misconstruc- 
tion, have  been  left  as  they  were,  written 
down  without  any  of  those  qualifying  remarks 
which  should  in  fairness  have  been  applied 
to  them. 

The  memoranda  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  con- 
tain a  curious  intimation  that  the  days  are 
gone  by  when  a  political  leader  could  influ- 
ence Lis  party  by  consultation.  *  Formerly,' 
said  be,  ^  a  minister  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  a  few  leading 
personages,  and  if  they  went  with  him  his 
success  was  certain.  But  if  I  had  attempted 
to  take  the  Conservative  party  into  my  con- 
fidence concerning  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  it  would  have  ensured  the  defeat  of  that 
measure.'  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  right,  then 
this  passage  becomes  at  once  the  locus  classi- 
eu8  on  the  subject,  as  showing  at  what  point 
the  change  introduced  by  the  Reform  Bill 
first  took  effect  practically.  Whether  he 
was  right  or  wrong  is  another  question ;  but 
if  he  was  right,  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws 
is  a  landmark  not  only  in  our  economical  but 
also  in  our  constitutional  history. 

We  have  said  that  the  looseness  with 
which  party  connexions  were  regarded  in 
former  days  no  less  than  in  the  present,  is 
one  of  the  points  brought  home  to  us  by  a 
study  of  these  memoirs.  Party,  in  fifict,  is  so 
artificial  an  institution,  that  the  flood  of  self- 
interest  is  always  straining  its  barriers.  The 
experience  of  the  last  hundred  years  seems 
to  teach  us  that  rigidity  in  maintaining  poli- 
tical connexions  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  A  strong  minister  makes  converts 
often  by  his  own  moral  weight;  oftener  by 
the  tedium  of  opposition.  The  existence  of  a 
weak  ministiy  commonly  denotes  that  Par- 
liament is  divided  into  three  parties,  of  which 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  two  will  make 
attempts  to  act  together.  The  vigorous  go- 
vernment of  Pitt  drew  numerous  young  men 
from  his  opponents.  The  feeble  government 
of  Addington  showed  that  half  the  Whig 
leaders  were  ready  on  terms  to  join  the 
Tories.  Fox  offered  to  go  over;  Sheridan 
and  Erskine  all  but  went;  Tiemey  went 
Others,  judging  less  truly  that  a  Whig  resto- 
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ration  was  at  hand,  quitted  the  Tories  for  the 
"Whigs;  and  among  those  were  the  Gren- 
villes.  Addington  himself,  who  joined  the 
Whig  ministry  of  1806,  was  actuated  perhaps 
by  other  motives;  and  it  is  coniectured  by 
Mr.  Twiss  that  he  did  so  at  the  King^s  com- 
mand, and  in  his  capacity  as  ^  King's  friend.' 
At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  he  gave 
great  oflfence  to  the  Tories,  for  we  find  in 
Flumer  Ward's  Diary,  that  Lord  Lonsdale 
threatened  to  deprive  Mr.  Perceval  of  bis  seat 
if  he  united  with  Lord  Sidmoulh,  The  re- 
union of  the  Grenvilles  with  the  Toriesin  1819, 
and  tlie  support  of  Mr.  Canning  by  the  Whigs 
in  1827,  may  be  cited  as  proofs  that  the 
great  confusion  of  parties  which  has  prevailed 
of  late  years  is  not  peculiar  to  this  epoch. 
There  is  a  certain  class  of  men  in  politics 
who  can  only  hold  out  a  certain  time :  even 
if  they  do  not  want  place,  they  do  not  like 
the  jrksomeness  of  always  belonging  to  the 
minority.  To  read  every  morning  in  the 
newspapers  the  same  distortion  of  one'k  prin- 
ciples, ^d  the  same  defamation  of  one's  party ; 
to  hear  every  evening  in  the  world  the  same 
mockery  of  one's  hopes,  and  affected  wonder 
at  one's  blindness ;  to  experience  this  from  day 
to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  is  no  doubt  a 
severe  trial  There  are  public  men  of  the 
present  day  whom  sheer  disgust  at  this  posi- 
tion has  driven  into  the  arms  of  the  Liberals ; 
to  find  out,  perhaps,  when  it  is  too  late,  that 
they  had  better  have  waited  rather  longer. 
But  so  it  ii 


'  -^—  ut  assidud  snxa  cavantur  aqu&:' 

the  perpetual  dropping  of  cold  water  upon 
all  they  either  say,  think,  or  do,  is  more  than 
many  men  can  bear.  They  give  in,  and 
hence  the  origin  of  more  tergiversation  and 
treachery  than  is  to  be  found  in  mere  mate- 
rial selfishness. 

The  mistaken  calculations  of  the  old  race 
of  statesmen  with  regard  to  the  duration  of 
ministries,  and  their  blindness  to  the  iofiu- 
ence  of  opinion,  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
tone  of  all  the  Whig  memoirs  during  the 
Addingt«n,  Portland,  and  Perceval  adminis- 
trations. We  are  continually  being  told  it  is 
impossible  that  Addington  can  stand;  that 
Portland  is  doomed;  that  Perceval  must 
strengthen  himself  or  go.  Indeed  this  kind 
of  vaticination  was  of  frequent  recurrence 
throughout  Lord  Liverpool's  administration  : 
yet  during  the  whole  of  this  time  ministers  had 
large  majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  olearly  possessed  the  confidence, of  the 
country.  At  every  general  election  the  same 
majority  was  returned;  and  not  one  of  the 
ministers  aforesaid  really  left  his  post  in  con- 
sequence of  Parliamentary  weakness.  It  is 
often  said  that  Addington  did  so ;  yet  Fox, 


who  seems  on  this  point  to  have  been  wiser 
than  his  colleagues,  was  in  the  habit  of  say^ 
ing  that  Addington's  ministry  was  the  most 
popular  one  since  the  King's  accession.*  This 
opinion  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  own 
offer  to  coalesce,  and  lends  additional  wei^t 
to  the  arguments  employed  by  Lord  Stan- 
hope to  show  that  Pitt  could  not  have  forced 
Fox  upon  the  King  in  1804,  even  if  he  bad 
tried :  for  that  he  still  had  Addington  to  &11 
back  upon,  with  an  assured  Parliamentaiy 
majority,  though  not  quite  so  large  as  bad 
been  usual.  There  were  in  those  days  no 
means  of  weighing  that  subtle  social  force  of 
public  opinion  with  which  we  are  now  so 
familiar.  But  for  all  this  it  existed  in  great 
strength  throughout  the  reign  of  George  III., 
and  many  a  Whig  statesman  might  have  been 
saved  from  bitter  disappointment^  could  he 
only  have  divined  its  import. 

The  mistakes  of  editors  have  been  tolera- 
bly well  illustrated  in  the  course  of  our  pre- 
ceding remarks.    But  we  cannot  warn  oar 
readers  too  strongly  against  this  fertile  source 
of  error.    No  man  is  justified  in  undertaking 
the  duties  of  an  editor  who  is  unwilling  to  go 
through  the  labour  of  completely  mastering 
his  subject    Omissions,  indeed,   are  some- 
times so  marked,  that  but  for  the  character 
of  the  writers  concerned,  we  might  suppose 
them  to  be  intentional.  There  are  statements 
about  Fox  in  Lord  Malmesbury's  Diary,  which 
Lord  Russell,  in  editing  the  Fox  Correspond- 
ence, has  entirely  omitted  to  notice,  though 
they  throw  much  light  on  his  behaviour.  He 
has,  as  we  said,  adopted  Horace  Walpole's 
venomous  abuse  of  the  Tories,  while  he  treats 
as  unworthy  of  serious  consideration  every 
word  he  says  against  the  Whigs.    This  par- 
ticular piece  of  injustice  is  not  so  dangerous 
as  some,  because  Walpole  is  in  most  men^s 
hands,  and  the  inconsistency  of  which  bis 
Lordship  has  been  guilty  can  hardly  fail  to" 
arrest  their  notice.    But  there  are  many  edi- 
torial delinquencies  against  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  on  one's  guard.     Explanatory 
notes  are  only  part  of  an  editor's  labour  in 
publications  of  this  class.    A  far  more  impor- 
tant one  is  the  election  of  papers  to  be  print- 
ed.   If  he  err  in  this  so  as  to  convey  a  one- 
sided impression  of  either  events  or  persons, 
he  has  done  a  wrong  more  difiScult  to  be 
repaired  than  the  mistake  of  a  year  or  two 
in  a  statesman's  tenure  of  oflSce,  or  in  tbe  list 
of  posts  which  he  has  filled.    Yet  we  occs- 
sioually  find  that  a  letter  is  printed,  while  tbe 
reply,  which  would  have  qualified  or  entirely 
destroyed  its  effect,  is  withheld.    What  can 
be  worse  than  thief    Sometimes,  again,  an 
editor  takes  upon  himself  to  state  the  purport 
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of  letters  which  he  has  looked  at,  but  mani- 
festly misandentood,  keeping  back  the  docu- 
ments themselves ;  and  editors  constantly  for- 
get^ both  in  their  treatment  of  the  text  which 
tbey  are  editing,  lind  in  the  illustrative  infor- 
mation which  thej  draw  from  other  sources, 
the  difference  between  charges  which  have 
been  made  to  a  man's  face,  and  the  idle  gos- 
sip which,  embodied  in  private  letters  by  a 
political  rival  in  a  moment  of  spleen,  is 
dragged  to  light  and  paraded  as  history,  afUr 
the  means  of  contradicting  it  have  perished ; 
blackening,  perhaps,  the  memory  of  one  who 
never  even  suspected  that  such  imputations 
had  been  made  against  him. 

The  editor  of  Rose's  Diary  has  been  in- 
strumental— not,  we  think,  designedly  —  in 
circulating  not  a  few  serious  misconceptions. 
Among  many  stabs  M  the  memory  of  Can- 
ning occurs  the  following : — Speaking  of  the 
year  1806,  he  says,  *  reading  Mr.  Canning's 
letter  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  see- 
ing how  ready  he  was  to  desert  his  colours, 
nobody  can  be  surprised  at  finding  him  before 
the  end  of  it  again  in  office,'*  Now  here  is 
both  a  misrepresentation  of  principles,  and  a 
misstatement  of  &ct  The  ministry  in  office 
at  this  time  was  Lord  Grenville's.  The  fol- 
lowers of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  (of  whom  George  Rose  was  one), 
had  banded  together  to  keep  the  Grenvillite 
section  of  the  Cabinet  in  Pitt's  footsteps,  and 
to  help  Lord  Grenville  in  forcing  this  policy 
upon  Fox.  Had  it  been  thought  conducive 
to  this  end  that  one  or  more  of  them  should 
even  take  office  under  Lord  Grenville,  such  a 
step  would  not  have  been  desertion  of  princi- 
ple, but  the  truest  and  most  disinterested  sup- 
port of  it.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Canning  did 
not  take  office  before  the  year  was  out  The 
Grenville  ministry  was  dismissed  in  March, 
1807,  and  Mr.  Canning  never  held  office  under 
Grenville.  He  neither  did  what  he  is  said  to 
have  done,  nor,  if  he  had  done  it,  would  he 
have  sinned  as  he  is  said  to  have  sinned.  Mr. 
Harcourt  draws  a  totally  erroneous  inference 
from  a  circnmstanoe  which  never  took  place. 
Yet  it  is  in  this  fashion  that  the  characters  of 
our  public  men  are  permitted  to  be  blundered 
away  1 

We  entirely  acquit  Lord  Colchester  of  do- 
ing any  intentional  injustice  to  the  memory 
of  Lord  Eldon.  But  we  cannot  help  saying 
that  a  note  was  required  at  page  529  of  his  first 
volnmef  where  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  towards  Lord  Eldon  in  reference  to  the 
part  played  by  the  latter  in  the  events  preced- 
ing Mr.  Pitt's  return  to  power  are  described 
without  comment  Lord  Stanhope  refers  to 
this  question  in  his  *  Life  of  Pitt,'  and  remind- 
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ing  his  readers  that  both  Dean  Pellew,  the 
biographer  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  also  Lord 
Brougham,  have  bitterly  reproached  Lord 
Cldon  for  his  share  in  this  transaction,  quotes 
a  letter  from  Lord  Grenville  to  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  which  completely  rebuts  the 
imputation.  The  letter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
*  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  George  III.,'  which 
was  published  in  1857,  and  was  therefore  ac- 
cessible to  Lord  Colchester,  whose  work  has 
appeared  subsequently.  To  explain  what  we 
mean,  we  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  last  men- 
tioned diary.     The  date  is  October,  1804.* 

'  In  Marcl^last  the  Obancellor  had  a  UU-^Ute 
dinner  with  Mr.  Pitt,  of  which  he  acquainted 
Mr.  AddingtoQ  a  month  atWwards ;  and  after 
Mr.  Addington  had  resolved  upon  his  own  re- 
signation in  ortler  t*>g]ve  the  Kin^  a  freer  choice 
of  a  Ministry,  the  Chancellor  delivered  to  the 
King  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pitt,  in  which  there  were 
expressions  injurious  to  Mr.  Addington.  Against 
this  proceeding  Mr.  Addington  remon.strated 
with  the  Chancellor  on  the  night  before  the  new 
Ministry  was  formed ;  and  told  him  at  a  cabinet 
meeting  that  to  have  done  so  was  unpardonable.' 

It  appears  even  from  Mr.  Addington's  state- 
ment that  the  letter  was  not  delivered  until 
after  Mr.  Addington  had  resolved  upon  his 
own  resignation ;  but  what  the  editor  should 
have  here  added  is,  that  the  Chancellor  did 
not  present  the  letter  to  the  King  until  after 
he  had  been  requested  by  him  at  Mr.Addinp- 
tofCs  own  iupgestion  to  ascertain  the  views  of 
Mr.  Pitt  When  Mr.  Pitt  communicated  these 
views  to  Lord  Eldon  for  transmission  to  the 
King,  was  he  to  refuse  to  deliver  them  because 
they  were  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Addington  f 
The  supposition  is  absurd.  Pitt's  letter  is 
perhaps  too  strongly  worded,  but  that  was  no 
fault  of  Lord  Eldon. 

Other  comparatively  trifling  instances  may 
be  adduced,  to  show  that  Lord  Colchester  has 
not  consulted  quite  as  carefully  as  he  ought 
to  have  done  the  contemporary  memoirs  of 
the  time.  At  page  100,  for  instance,  of  the 
second  volume,  he  prints  some  strong  expres- 
sions employed  by  Lord  Sidmouth  against 
Canning  immediately  before  the  resignation 
of  the  Grenville  Ministry  ;  but  h%  has  failed 
to  notice  that  in  a  letter  written  by  Lord  El- 
don to  his  brother,*  only  one  fortnight  later, 
it  is  stated  that  the  whole  body  of  Pittites 
had  resolved  to  support  Mr.  Canning  in  the 
difference  between  him  and  Lord  Sidmouth. 
Lord  Eldon  is  not  a  very  willing  witness,  so 
that  the  assertion  is  probably  quite  trae; 
while  the  fact  shows  that  there  was  a  large 
number  of  able  and  honourable  men  who  en- 
tertained a  view  of  Mr  Canning's  conduct 
vastly  different  from  Lord  Sidmouth.  Again, 
at  page  829,  in  referring  to  the  debate  which 

♦  Twiis»s  *  Life  of  Hdon,'  ii^^iH^iC 
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took  place  on  Mr.  Horner's  Bullion  Commit- 
tee, wo  merely  find  the  names  of  the  speak- 
ers given.  It  would  have  been  worth  Lord 
Colchester's  while  to  have  looked  at  Horner's 
own  account  of  this  debate,  where  we  find 
that  Canning  spoke  with  extraordinary  effect, 
surprising  Horner  by  the  easy  mastery  which 
he  displayed  over  all  the  subtleties  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  by  his  power  of  clothing  solid 
argument  and  sound  technical  knowledge  in 
lively  and  brilliant  diction.  Homer  was  es- 
pecially capable  of  appreciating  this  talent; 
others,  unfortunately,  are  too  apt  to  suppose 
that  deep  waters  never  sparkle,  and  that  rhe- 
toric and  logic  are  never  to  be  found  toge- 
ther. Horner's  testimony  is  the  more  inte- 
resting, because  it  has  always  struck  us  that 
this  peculiar  combination  was  Canning's  dis- 
tinguishing excellence.  He  combined  more 
clearness  of  exposition  with  more  splendour  of 
style  than  any  English  statesman  of  his  day. 
He  could  make  a  speech  upon  bullion  both  'as 
interesting  as  a  Persian  tale '  and  as  business- 
like as  a  banker's  book. 

We  might  quote  innumerable  examples  of 
this  class  of  oversights ;  but  we  have  given 
enough  to  make  our  readers  understand  our 
meaning,  and  they  roust  judge  for  themselves 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  such  erroi-s.  One 
point,  however,  is  quite  clear — that,  in  order 
to  avoid  them,  editors  of  such  papers  must  go 
through  a  great  deal  of  patient  labour.  We 
have  given  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
dimensions  attained  already  by  this  branch  of 
literature  ;  but  it  cannot  be  expected,  nor  in- 
deed is  it  desirable,  that  it  should  stop  where 
it  now  is;  for  the  system  being  once  set  in 
motion,  our  only  security  for  truth  is  in  hav- 
ing as  many  different  specimens  as  possible, 
although  we  hope  such  papers  will  in  future 
be  more  carefully  weeded.  During  the  next 
twenty  years  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  but 
that  a  long  succession  of  memoirs  will  be 
gradually  unfolded  in  illustration  of  the  last 
twenty.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  has 
remarked,  with  equal  force  and  truth,  in  the 
preface  to  his  publication,  that  *  whoever  reads 
the  historic  of  the  past  aright,  or  accurately 
observes  the  motives  and  actions  of  the  men 
of  his  own  time,  must  be  aware  how  largo  a 
deduction  ought  to  be  made  from  the  impu- 
tations cast  upon  public  men  by  their  con- 
temporaries writing  or  speaking  under  the  in- 
fluence of  party*spirit  or  personal  animosity, 
and  probably  with  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  and  motives  of  their  ad- 
versaries.* It  is  manifest  that  no  editor  of 
political  memoirs  can  do  full  justice  to  his 
subject,  or  avoid  the  liability  of  grievously 
misleading  the  world,  without  collating  at 
least  as  many  kindred  works  as  we  have  here 
enumerated.      Otherwise,  he  is  merely  the 


agent  in  publishing  to  the  world  at  large  tbe 
opinions  of  a  particular  individual,  which  de- 
rive their  chief  value  from  the  absence  of  in- 
tent to  publish,  and  are  recorded  without  any 
of  that  circumspection  or  reserve  which  is 
necessary  to  a  public  statement  What,  there- 
fore, the  diarist  has  left  nndone,  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  editor  to  supply — to  verify  n>ere 
rumours,  compare  different  authorities,  con- 
trast predictions  i^ith  events,  while  making 
due  allowance  for  the  passions  and  interests 
of  the  writer.  Against  receiving  any  me- 
moirs, which  lack  such  editorial  supervision, 
as  trustworthy  authorities  on  past  history,  we 
once  more  caution  all  our  readers.  Taken  in 
the  mass,  they  contain  much  genuine  ore,  but 
it  can  only  be  separated  from  the  dross  by  the 
care  of  one  who  is  conscientious  enough  to 
perform  his  work  thoroughlv.  The  process 
will  doubtless  be  long  and  irtsome ;  but  it  is 
too  obvious  to  contend  for,  that  if  these  me 
moirs  are  to  be  utilized  for  purposes  of  his- 
tory, it  must  be  carefully  and  exhaustively 
performed. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  singular  contrast  which  continaal- 
ly  presents  itself  to  us,  in  the  perusal  of  poli- 
tical memoirs,  between  the  raw  materials  and 
the  finished  product  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment.   The  middle-aged,  well-rouged  female, 
in  short  petticoats,  dnnking  a  pot  of  porter 
behind  the  scenes,  is  not  more  different  from 
the   beautifnl    and    buoyant    creature   who 
bounds  upon  the  stage  as  Columbine,  than  is 
the  statesman  as  he  appears  in  history  from 
the  statesman  as  be  appears  in  private  me- 
moirs.    No  man  could  rise  fit)m  any  length- 
ened study  of  these  volumes  without  being 
conscious  that  the  uppermost  impression  on 
his  mind  was  one  of  littleness,  selfish nesa,  and 
dissimulation.     Yet  beneath  this  impression 
lies  embedded  the  old  belief  that  during  the 
period  embraced  by  them,  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  men  moved  upon  the  stage  of  English 
politics  and  gave  their  tone  to  ttbe  books  we 
nave  been  reading.     How  could  such  great 
men  have  been  involved  in  such  small  doings? 
and  which  are  we  to  take  as  the  right  stan- 
dard of  measurement ;  the  pettiness  of  con- 
duct which  depended  wholly  on  themselves, 
or  the  greatness  of  results  in  which  fortune 
and  the  blunders  of  opponents  confessedly 
had  a  large  share  ?    Generally  speaking,  upon 
points  of  this  nature  the  world  agrees  to  a 
kind  of  compromise.    The  greatest  of  men,  it 
says,  will  be  found  to  have  a  weak  point  some- 
where;  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
surprised,  or  to  change  our  opinion  of  his 
greatness,  because  it  happens  to  be  detected. 
We  can  only  say  that  the  student  of  political 
memoirs  must  have  recourse  to  this  compro- 
mise very  often,  thonghyl^igij^  one  conside- 
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ration  which  may  be  allowed  to  qnalify  the 
effect  of  snch  writings.  It  has  been  eaid  of 
maDj  statesmen  that  they  were  seen  to  most 
advanti^e  in  private  life — 

Mn  that  happier  hoar 
Of  social  pleasure,  ill  exchanged  for  power.' 

Bat  in  the  diaries  and  correspondence  which 
constitute  political  memoirs,  we  see  them 
neither  in  private  life  nor  public.  We  see 
a  mixture  of  the  two.  We  see  public  af- 
fairs under  the  process  of  private  arrange- 
ment; and  it  is  just  at  such  a  time  that 
the  personalities  of  public  life,  the  selfishness, 
the  rivalries,  and  the  malice  rise  to  the  sur- 
fiice,  while  nobler  and  deeper  springs  of  ac- 
tion disappear  from  view.  We  must  not, 
therefore,  accept  the  general  level  of  senti- 
ment maintained  in  these  papers  for  the  whole 
of  any  man's  way  of  thinking  upon  state  tran- 
sactions. We  must  be  careful,  also,  of  mis- 
taking the  style  in  which  grave  subjects  are 
occasionally  discussed  for  real  levity  or  indif- 
ference to  the  public  interests.  Partly,  poi> 
haps,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  the  English , 
character,  and  our  tendency  to  keep  our 
strongest  emotions  out  of  sight,  we  often  find 
the  tone  which  is  proper  to  a  man's  private 
and  domestic  concerns  imported  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  political  principles.  Finally,  there 
is  the  exactly  opposite  danger  to  be  guarded 
against — that,  namely,  of  imputing  to  affecta- 
tion or  insincerity  the  use  of  a  loftier  phrase- 
ology than  common,  which  by  men  long  ac- 
customed to  address  Parliament  on  great  ques- 
tions may  often  be  employed  with  uncon- 
sciousness. In  a  word,  to  read  political  me- 
moirs with  advantage,  wo  must  be  prepared 
to  make  many  allowances,  and  to  give  our- 
selves a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  otherwise,  we 
are  in  danger  both  of  mistaking  the  drama  of 
history,  and  of  misjudging  the  statesmen  who 
played  in  it. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Compliment  de  D(Euvre  de 
1830,  Eiabliasement^  dans  les  Pays  Trans- 
atlantiques,  Avenir  du  Commerce  et  de 
VIndtistrie  Beige.    Bruxelles,  I860. 

2.  Wstoire  du  Commerce  et  de  la  Marine  en 
Belgique*  Par  Ernest  van  Bruyssel. 
BruxelleSy  1861. 

3.  A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Flemish  Lite- 
rature and  its  Celebrated  Authors,  By 
Octave  Delepierre,  LL.D.     London,  1860. 

4.  V Avenir  Industriel^  Commercial^  et  Ma- 
ritime de  la  Belgiqxte,  Par  N.  A.  Henry, 
Con8ul-G6n6ral.    Bruxelles. 

5.  Notes  of  an  Agricultural  Tour  in  Bel- 
gium, Holland^  and  the  Rhine,  By  Robert 
Scott  Bum.    London,  1862. 


6.  La  Nationaliih  de  la  Belgique  et  ses  De- 
voirs au  Milieu  de  la '  Crise  Europienne, 
Par  nn  Patriote  Beige.     Bruxelles,  1869. 

7.  La  Belgique  Indipendante,  Par  Joseph 
Boniface.     Bruxelles,  1860. 

8.  Richard  Cobden  Roi  dei  Beiges,  Par  nn 
Ex-Colonel  de  la  Garde  Civique.  Brux- 
elles 1862. 

9.  L^  Organisation  Politique,  Judiciale,  et 
Administrative  de  la  Belgique.  Bruxelles, 
1858. 

10.  Annuaire  de  V Industrie  de  la  Beige, 
1862. 

11.  Reports  by  n,M,  Secretaries  of  Embassy 
and  Legation  on  the  Manufactures  and 
Commerce  of  the  Countries  in  which  they 
reside,  ^o,  6.     1862. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  name  of  Belgium  was 
seldom  pronounced  without  an  expression  of 
mingled  impatience  and  vexation  by  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  Enrope.  It  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  frustrating,  by  a  sudden  but  not 
wholly  unexpected  revolution,  one  of  the  most 
important  arrangements  of  the  Great  Powers 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  political  balance. 
That  a  people  which  possessed  no  apprecia- 
ble weight  in  Enrope  should  have  presumed 
to  undo  the  work  of  the  combined  wisdom 
of  diplomatists,  and  to  set  np  an  indepen- 
dence of  its  own,  was  an  act  not  speedily  to 
be  forgotten  or  forgiven.  Not  that  Belgium 
ever  wanted  titles  to  respect  There  are  few 
regions  of  equal  extent  which  have  produced 
men,  and  men's  works,  so  remarkable;  burgh- 
ers who  treated  with  monarehs  npon  eqnal 
terms;  cities  far  surpassing  in  size  and  in 
splendour  the  capitals  of  mighty  realms; 
painters  of  the  hiffhdbt  excellence  ;  statesmen 
and  historians.  But  all  this  seems  to  have 
passed  away,  and  we  thought  only  of  the 
great  political  arrangement  which  looked  so 
well  on  the  map,  and  which  had  been  over- 
thrown by  a  movement  for  which  we  could 
assign  no  adequate  cause. 

'Ae  success  of  the  work  for  a  se€k)nd  time 
imposed  npon  the  Powers  of  Europe  has 
happily  proved  more  complete  than  the  first; 
and  the  feeling  of  irritation  with  which  Bel- 
gium was  long  regarded  has  given  place  to 
one  of  general  sympathy.  To  England  it 
has  long  presented  an  object  of  interest;  and 
it  can  never  fail  to  attract  much  of  our  at- 
tention on  account  of  its  trade,  its  form  of 
government,  and  its  peculiar  political  rela- 
tions. The  indastrial  character  of  Belgium 
too  commands  our  highest  admiration. 
The  teeming  soil,  much  of  which  has  been 
reclaimed  from  wastes  almost  as  barren  as 
the  sands  of  the  seashore,  displays  examples 
of  the  most  finished  husbandry  in  Europe. 
The  manufiEtcturing  industry  of  the  country 
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resembles  that  of  oar  own.  A  coDstitotioDal 
government,  presided  over  by  a  Sovereign  to 
whom  England  is  justly  attached  by  former 
associations,  and  who  is  intimately  related  to 
our  own  Monarch,  gives  to  the  industrial  and 
social  condition  of  this  the  youngest  of  Euro- 
pean states  a  strong  claim  to  notice. 

Many  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  Bel- 
gium nave  originated  in  the  very  singular 
geological  changes  which  its  surface  has  un- 
dergone. Like  Holland,  from  which  its 
north-eastern  portion  is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able, a  part  of  it  has  in  former  ^es  suffered 
from  a  series  of  cataclysms.  'Ae  coast  is 
even  now  undergoing  a  change  similar  to  that 
of  Scandinavia,  m  some  places  being  subject 
to  a  slow  elevation,  in  others  to  a  gradual  de- 
pression. From  Nieuport,  the  axis  of  this 
obange,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheld,  the  sea 
is  insensibly  but  r^ularly  gaining  upon  the 
land  ;  while  southward,  to  Uie  Pas  de  Calais, 
it  is  receding.  These  alterations  in  the  coast 
line  are  also  caused  to  some  extent  by  the 
action  of  river^.  Depositions  of  mud  take 
place  wherever  the  streams  are  stagnant; 
banks  are  formed  which  gradually  rise  above 
the  water-level ;  the  channels  continue  their 
course  through  them,  and,  with  some  artifi- 
cial aid,  there  is  at  length  established  a  per- 
manent accretion  to  the  land.  Thus  the 
town  of  Damme  once  possessed  a  harbour, 
and  carried  on  an  extensive  maritime  trade ; 
it  is  now  many  milea  inland,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  trace  of  its  former  connexion  with 
the  sea.  The  tract  between  Antwerp  and 
Nieuport)  alUiough  now  dry  land,  and  sup- 
porting a  large  population,  has  within  the 
historical  period  been  covered  by  the  ocean. 
This  r^on  consisted,  id  the  time  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  of  woods,  marshes,  and  peat-mosses, 
protected  from  the  waves  by  a  claim  of  sandy 
hills  which  were  broken  through  by  storms 
supposed  to  have  occurred  during  the  fifth 
c«ntury.*  The  sea  in  the  course  of  these 
irruptions  deposited  upon  the  peat  a  bed  of 
fertile  clay  in  some  places  three  yards  thick, 
full  of  recent  shells,  and  containing  pottery 
and  other  fragments  of  the  works  of  man. 
The  inhabitants,  by  means  of  embankments, 
have  succeeded  in  finsdly  securing  this  tract, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  most  productive  and 
highly  cultivated  parts  of  Belgium. 

The  history  of  the  Low  Countries  contains 
many  records  of  inundations,  not  the  effect  of 
storms  or  of  currents,  but  probacy  of  a  sab- 
sideoce  of  the  land.  The  known  existence  of 
peat  at  a  considerable  depth  under  the  sea, 
off  the  coast  of  Belgium,  confinna  the  sup- 
position that  the  area  of  dry  land  was  once* 
very  much  more  considerable  than  it  now  is. 


•  LyelTs  'Prinoiplet  of  Gkology/  bo<^  iL,  oh.  8. 


The  movement  of  depression  seems  to  hmwe 
been  from  south  to  north ;  for  Holland  has 
been  much  more  subject  than  Belginm  to 
these  disasters.  The  streets  of  Calais  are 
five  feet,  those  of  Gravelines  and  Dankirk 
three  feot,  those  of  Ostend  only  one  fool, 
above  high-water  mark ;  whereas  thoee  of 
Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  are  very  consi- 
derably below  it.*  The  whole  Flemish  coast 
has,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  lost  a  portion 
of  its  maritime  border  varying  from  one  U> 
two  leagues  in  breadth. 

Such  variations  of  the  surface  level  of  the 
Low  Countries,  originating  doubtless  in   fre- 
quent  oscillations   of    that  portion    of    the 
earth's  crust,  seem  to  have  been  of  periodical 
occurrence.     In  the  year  1110a  fearful  irrup- 
tion of  the  sea  covered  a  large  portion  of  the 
Flemish  territory,  destroying  numerous  vil- 
lages, and  converting  a  rich  and  cultivated 
district  into  a  sandy  waste.    The  population, 
according  to  Van  Bruyssel,  found  a  refuge  in 
England,  and  settled  in  Northumberland  on 
the  shores  of  the  Tweed ;  but  afterwards  re- 
moved  to   Pembrokeshire,  and  fixed    them- 
selves in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haverfordwest. 
It  is  remarkable,  as  proving  the  subterranean 
origin  of  these  movements,  that  in  the  year 
in  which   these  great  disturbances  of   level 
occurred,  we  are  informed  by  English  chroni- 
clers that  the   rivers  Trent,  Medway,    and 
Thames  were  greatly  affected,  and  that  their 
beds  became  almost  dry.    The  extent  of  land 
which  has  been  permanently  flooded  by  the 
ocaan  in  Holland  is  enormous.    The  Zuvder 
Zee  rolls  over  a  submerged  tract  that  was 
once  a  populous  and  well-cultivated  plain. 
The  sea  would  long  since  have  covered  Hol- 
land and  a  part  of  Belgium,  but  for  that  vast 
system' of  embankments  and  sluices  by  which 
the  persevering  ingenuity  of  man  has  'set 
bars  and  doors  for  the  deep.'     During  the 
prevalence  of  north-westerly  ^les  the  Ude  at 
Katwyk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  rises 
eleven  feet;  at  Leek,  near  Yianen,  it  rises 
seventeen  feet  above  the  Amsterdam   leveL 
Holland  is  therefore  perpetually  threatened 
by  inundations;   and  unceasing  vigilance  is 
necessary  to  avert  the  most  terrible  catastro- 
phes.    It  had  an  escape  in  1825,  when  the 
sea  flowed  into  Over  Yssel,  Friesland,  North 
Brabant,  and  Guelderiand,  producing  a  dread- 
ful sense  of  insecurity  in  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  an  impression  that  Holland 
might  any  day  suddenly  disappear  from  the 
face  of  the  efulh.     With  all  its  precautions 
against  the  sea,  Holland  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered secure.    The  subsidence  of  large  por- 
tions of  its  territory  in  comparatively  recent 

*  'Histoire  dn  Gommeroe  et  d«  la  Marine  es 
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tinaea,  as  well  as  at  remote  geological  cpocbf*, 
is  an  ascertaiDed  fact ;  and  if,  as  is  asserted,* 
a  slow  movement  of  depression  may  be  de- 
tected still  in  operation,  the  submergence  of 
the  country  might  be  predicted  as  inevitable 
within  h  given  time. 

Belgium  has  been  less  exposed  than  Hol- 
land to  these  visitations,  but  it  has  suffered 
severely  from  the  encroachment  of  the  sea. 
An  arid  and  sandy  character  has  thus  been 
imparted  to  many  extensive  districts.  Vio- 
lent geological  diblocatioDs  must  have  happen- 
ed in  remote  times.  The  strata  in  which  some 
coal  deposits  are  found  present  peculiarities 
rarely  seen  elsewhere.  Instead  of  being 
horizontal  or  inclined,  they  are  vertical ;  but 
as  Belgium  presents  no  indication  whatever 
of  volcanic  action,  this  extraordinary  tilting 
.  up  of  the  beds  must  have  been  caused  by  a 
sudden  subsidence  of  the  crust  of  the  earth 
long  ailer  the  deposition  in  lakes  or  estuaries 
of  those  vast  masses  of  organised  matter  of 
which  coal  is  everywhere  composed. 

Belgium  was  for  centuries  divided  into  a 
number  of  fiefs,  the  chiefs  of  which  carried 
on  perpetual  war  with  each  other.    In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  probably  at  a 
later   period,  its  coasts  were,  like   those  of 
Scandinavia,  the  haunts  of  pirates  who  preyed 
npon  such  trade  as  then  existed  in  those  little- 
visited  regions.    The  commercial  spirit,  never- 
theless, was  early  developed.     It  was  for  the« 
purposes  of  trade  that  the  coasts  of  Britain 
were  first  resorted  to.     In  the  reign  of  our 
Henry   II.  a    considerable   commerce    had 
sprung  up  between  the  Flemish  towns  and 
England.    Manufacturing  enterprise  had  then 
established  itself  in  the  Netherlands,  but  it 
was  entirely  dependent  upon   the  wool   of 
England  for  the  raw  material.     In  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  the  cloth  of  Flanders 
was  extensively  used  in  France  and  Germany. 
It  had  long  become  an  article  of  the  first  ne- 
cessity  in    England,  the   whole  population 
being  clothed  in  a  kind  of  serge,  manufactured 
in  Flanders  expressly  for  the  English  mar- 
ket.f     In  return  for  the  productions  of  the 
Flemish  looms,  the  exports  of  England,  be- 
sides wool,  consisted  of  leather,  salted  provi- 
sions, grain,  and  cheese.    The  revolutions  of 
eomroerco  are  as  striking  as  the  rise  and  fall 
of  empires,  with  which,  indeed,  they  h^ve  an 
intimate    connexion.      At    the  time  when 
Flanders  was  supplying  Europe  with  all  the 
textile  fabrics  which  it  required,  Manchester 
and  Leeds  were  country  villages,  Liverpool 
was  a  hamlet,  and  the  country  which  now 
diffuses  the  beautiful  and  useful  products  of 
Its  innumerable  power-looms  over  the  whole 
of  the  inhabited  world,  possessed   nothing 

♦  Van  Bruyssel,  p.  10.        f  Ihid.,  p.  196. 


wherewithal  to  pnrchase  even  the  clothing 
that  it  needed,  but  the  fieeoes  of  its  sheep, 
the  hides  of  its  oxen,  and  the  rude  produce 
of  the  dairy  and  the  farm. 

The  Netherlands  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  monopolised,  as  is  well 
known,  the  commerce  of  Europe.  Brug^ 
was  the  great  mart  of  nations.  The  cause  of 
this  remarkable  arrangement  was  the  then 
imperfect  state  of  navigation  and  the  con- 
venient position  of  the  Low  Countries.  The 
use  of  the  mariner^s  compass^  was  far  from 
general,  and  merchant  ships  crept  timidly 
along  the  coasts.  The  Levant  trade,  the 
most  importaiit  in  Europe,  passed  from  the 
Black  Sea  through  the  Russian  territories  to 
the  Baltic;  bnt  when  this  trade  began  to 
decline,  the  Crusades  having  opened  a  new 
channel  of  communication  uirough  the  Me- 
diterranean for  Indian  merchandise,  the 
Netherlands  naturally  became  the  emporium 
for  the  North  and  the  South.  The  Baltic 
ports  were  frozen  over  in  winter,  and  as 
ships  could  not  in  that  agQ  accomplish  in  a 
year  the  long  voyage  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  stormy  coasts  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
they  availed  themselves  of  a  convenient  inter- 
mediate port.  Possessed  of  a  great  river  M 
by  numberless  tributary  and  navigable  streams 
communicating  with  the  continent  behind 
and  the  ocean  in  front,  no  country  was  better 
adapted  for  concentrating  the  commerce  of 
th'e  world.  Several  of  the  principal  towns  in 
the  Low  Countries  thus  became  great  mart^ 
Every  commodity  of  Europe  and  Asia  was  to 
be  found  in  them.  They  were  thronged  with 
merchants  ancf  speculators  from  every  region. 
Banks,  guilds,  and  great  corporations  sprang 
up  as  the  necessary  results  of  accumulated 
wealth.  Bruges  alone  contained  fifteen  trad- 
ing companies.  Antwerp  is  said  to  have 
transacted  more  business  in  a  month  than 
Venice  in  the  height  of  her  prosperity  in  two 
years.  A  tourist  who  enters  Belgium  by  the 
Soheld  finds  some  difficulty  in  believing, 
while  his  eve  rests  upon  its  broad  expanse, 
that  the  noble  stream  onco  bore  on  its  bosom 
daily  five  hundred  ships  which  entered  or  de- 
parted with  each  tide.  The  Scheld  was  then 
what  the  Thames  is  now,  and  Antwerp  was, 
as  it  were,  a  Manchester  and  a  Liverpool 
combined.  Some  of  the  moral  features  of 
Belgium  may  be  traced  to  its  long  connexion 
with  Spain ;  for  the  bigotry  of  the  great 
Catholic  Power  has  left  an  nnmistakeabb 
impression  upon  the  population.  The  con- 
nexion between  two  people  so  essentially  dis- 
tinct as  the  Spanish  and  the  Belgians  was  an 
unnatural  one.  Almost  everythmg  that  was 
peculiar  to  the  Spaniard  was  foreign  to  the 
Belgian,  who,  contiguous  to  Fhmce  and  Ger- 
many, combined  the  peculiarities  of  both. 
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Belgian  blood,  however,  became  intermixed 
with  Spanish  during  the  long  union.  The 
country  continued  an  appendage  of  Spain 
foy  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the 
United  Provinces  had  achieved  their  inde- 
pendence. At  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713 
that  part  of  the  Low  Countries  now  known 
as  Belffium  was  attached  to  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  under  whose  dominion  it  continued 
for  eighty  years.  The  effect  of  Austrian  rule 
upon  the  commercial  prosperity  of  its  depen- 
dency was  most  disastrous.  The  Scheld,  one 
of  the  great  highways  of  nations,  had  been 
closed  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  since 
1648,  when  the  Dutch,  in  that  monopolising 
and  narrow-minded  spirit  which  has  so  often 
characterised  their  commercial  policy,  suc- 
cessfully exerted  their  influence  with  tlie 
Great  rowers  of  Europe  to  divert  the  exterior 
trade  of  Germany  to  their  own  waters,  and  to 
shut  np  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  of  Europe. 
For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  not  a  sail  was 
seen  on  the  majestic  stream  that  had  once 
borne  the  con^merce  of  the  world,  except 
that  of  an  occasional  Dutch  barque  freighted 
with  colonial  produce  for  the  market  of 
Antwerp.  The  incorporation  of  Belgium 
with  France  in  1795,  and  its  subsequent  an- 
•  nexation  to  the  French  Empire  in  1811,  res- 
tored some  commercial  activity  to  the  country. 
The  object  of  the  Allied  Powers  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  in  annexing  the  Aus-' 
trian  Netherlands  to  Holland,  was  an  excel- 
lent one.  They  intended  to  constitute  a  state 
sufficiently  powerful  to  afford  at  least  a  tem- 
porary check  to  French  aggression.  It  was 
tor  the  interest  of  Europe  ^at  a  power  which 
bad  never  ceased  to  regard  the  Rhine  as  its 
natural  boundary,  should  feel  that  it  would 
have  in  future  some  substantial  obstacle  to 
overcome  before  it  could  gratify  its  long- 
cherished  ambition.  For  this  purpose  every- 
thing was  done  that  statesmanship  could  de- 
vise. At  first  all  seemed  to  promise  harmony 
and  contentment  in  the  new  kingdom.  There 
was  a  great  and  immediate  revival  of  pros- 
perity in  Belgium.  Its  commerce  was  tri- 
pled by  a  participation  in  the  lucrative  colo- 
nial trade  which  the  peace  had  restored  to 
the  Duteh ;  foreign  merchants  again  fixed 
their  establishments  at  Antwerp ;  foreign 
flags  were  once  again  seen  on  the  Scheld; 
and  it  even  seemed  about  to  regain  some  of 
its  former  importance.  But  there  were  al- 
ready signs  appearing  which  indicated  a 
speedy  interruption  to  the  general  tranquil- 
lity. As  a  commercial  people  the  merchants 
of  Holland  from  the  first  regarded  the  union 
rather  in  the  light  of  an  unequal  partnership 
in  trade  than  as  an  important  political  ar- 
rangement They  viewed  Belgium  as  a  new 
member    admitted  into  an    old-established 


firm.  The  capital,  wealth,  and  connexion 
were  all  on  their  side.  They  had  ships,  colo- 
nies, and  commerce  which  extended  to  the 
farthest  regions  of  the  earth.  Belgium  was 
a  fertile  country  indeed,  and  posses^d  a  feinr 
manufactures;  but  why,  they  said,  should 
Duteh  men  be  compelled  to  purchase  the 
products  of  Belgian  industry  when  better 
and  cheaper  articles  could  be  procured  from 
abroad  f  The  Belgians  were  protectionists ; 
the  Duteh,  by  their  traditions  and  their  inte- 
rests, were  free  traders.  The  Belgians  wiabed 
to  exclude  foreign  corn ;  the  Dutch,  not  being 
growers  of  corn,  wished  to  admit  it.  Tlie 
interests  of  the  Duteh  were  inseparable  from 
a  free  interchange  of  commodities  with  other 
nations ;  the  interest  of  the  Belgians  was  to 
restrict  the  Duteh  to  the  home  markets  If 
the  desire  for  a  separation  had  not  speedily  - 
manifested  itself  in  Belgium,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Dutch  themselves  would  before  long 
have  demanded  it  Amsterdam  and  Rotter- 
dam were  declining.  The  produce  of  the 
colonies  was  no  longer  carried  in  the  sanae 
quantities  to  those  cities,  and  several  of  the 
great  commercial  houses  were  even  tottering 
to  their  fall.* 

The  grievances  of  the  Belgians  were  rather 
moral  than  material.  The  language  of  Hol- 
land was  not  theirs ;  but  it  was  the  tankage 
of  the  court,  of  the  tribunals,  and  of  the  le- 
gislature. All  these  contrasts  of  character 
and  opposing  interests  became  glaringly 
conspicuous  as  soon  as  the  representatives 
of  the  new  nation  found  themselves  £ace 
to  face  in  the  Assembly  of  the  States- 
General.  One-half  of  the  members  spoke 
Duteh,  the  other  half  only  Flemish  or 
French.  The  Belgian  representatives  did 
not  understand  the  Duteh  in  debate,  since 
the  Duteh  did  not  choose  to  make  themselves 
understood  by  speaking  French.  An  inter- 
pellation by  a  Belgian  deputy  was  often 
responded  to  in  a  language  which,  for  any 
intelligible  information  that  it  conveyed, 
might  as  well  have  been  Japanese.  The 
most  important  oflfices  were  filled  by  Dutch- 
men, for  all  the  political  ability  of  the  State 
was  possessed  by  the  portion  of  the  people 
which  had  long  enjoyed  free  institutions,  and 
understood  the  practical  working  of  govern- 
ment The  Court  resided  alternately  at 
Brussels  and  the  Hague,  and  the  Hague  was 
considered  a  dull  place  by  the  volatile  Bel- 
gians, who  were  extremely  demonstrative  in 
^eir  discontent  at  the  new  order  of  things 
and  with  their  Duteh  fellow-subjects.  They 
caricatured   their  language,  their  literature, 

*  In  1829  the  imports  of  Java  coffee  to  Amster> 
dam  amounted  to  18,000,000  Ibe.,  to  Antwerp  they 
were  54,000,000  lbfc.itized  by  VjUU^LC 
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tbeir  persona,  their  manners  and  tbeir  morals, 
and  a  spirit  of  bitter  nintual  animosity  sprang 
up  between  them.     If  the  State  in  Holland 
was  imperious,  the  Church  in  Belgium  was 
defiant.     Never  were  the  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  clergy  advanced  with   a  more  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  the  civil  government 
and  of  the  prerogative  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown.    They  assumed  an  authority  superior 
to   that  of  the  State,  protested  against  the 
toleration  of  heretics,  and  attacked .  without 
acmple  every  act  of  Government  that  was 
opposed  to  their  inordinate  claims.     Before 
the  formation  of  the  new  kingdom,  they  had 
intimated  to  the  Court  of  Austria  that  if  that 
friendly  and  faithful  State  should  be  under 
the   sad   necessity  of  abandoning  them,   it 
would  at  least  stipulate  with  the  other  Pow- 
ers of  Europe  that  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
should  be  supreme,  and  that  the  Sovereign 
should   be  restricted  to  the  exercise  of  his 
devotions  in  private.     Their  exasperation  on 
afterwards  finding  themselves  unconditionally 
subjected  to  the  most  Protestant  monarch  in 
Europe  knew  no  bonnds ;  and  from  clerical 
agitators  they  speedily  became  transformed 
into  political  conspirators. 

Whether  a  country  fermenting  with  such 
discord  would  ever  have  settled  down  into 
tranqaillity  is  doubtful.  Belgium  suffered  at 
first  considerably  in  material  interests  by  her 
successful  revolt.  The  manufacturers  were 
particularly  affected ;  a  protective  duty  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  had  been  established  for 
their  especial  benefit  in  all  the  colonial  pos- 
sessions of  the  Dutch.  This  was  now  at  an 
end,  and  the  ports  of  the  Indian  Archipelago 
were  practically  closed  against  their  produc- 
tions. The  agriculturists  had  scarcely  less 
cause  to  regret  the  revolution.  Holland  had 
afforded  a  ready  market  for  their  produce ; 
now  it  could  find  no  outlet,  but  remained  in 
the  country,  to.  produce  a  ruinous  reduction 
of  prices  and  a  fall  of  rents.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  political  consoouences  of  the 
union,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  fif- 
teen years  of  its  duration  Belgium  attained  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity  :  all  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  country  had  been  developed 
to  an  extent  which  had  been  miknown  in 
modem  times. 

The  position  of  Belgium  now  became  one 
of  considerable  anxiety  to  ks  people.  For 
the  first  time  for  many  centuries  they  were 
thrown  entirely  upon  their  own  resources. 
When  Belgium  was  a  dependency  of  Spain, 
she  was  compensated  for  her  subiection  by 
the  enormous  profits  of  the  American  trade ; 
when  she  was  annexed  to  Austria,  she  had  a 
German  market  for  her  goods;  when  she 
was  incorporated  with  France,  she  had  French 
nstomers  for  her  commodities ;  bat  she  bow 


appeared  either  cut  off  from  the  commerce  of 
t)ie  world  or  obliged  to  enter  upon  a  wide 
field  of  enterprise,  where  she  would  have  the 
greatest  commercial  nations  for  her  rivals^ 
and  too  probably  for  her  successful  competi- 
tors. When  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  visited 
the  country,  ten  yearp  afler  its  separation 
from  Holland,  he  found  almost  all  classes  in- 
volved in  a  common  distress  and  experienc- 
ing the  disastrous  effect  of  the  revolution  on 
their  prosperity.* 

The  political  separation,  ultimately  sanc-^ 
tioned  by  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  has, 
however,  undoubtedly  proved  on  the  whole 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  It  has  produced 
an  amount  of  general  political  contentment 
which  rendered  Belgium  tranquil,  self-pos- 
sessed, and  loyal,  when  the  revolutionary 
storm  of  1848  swept  like  a  whirlwind  over 
Europe,  and  endangered  the  stability  of  some 
of  its  oldest  thrones.  The  political  status 
which  Belgium. has  now  acquired  gives  her 
a  just  claim  to  consideration  and  respect. 
We  propose,  therefore,  now  to  pass  in  review 
some  of  the  principal  resources  and  interests 
of  this  small  but  important  State,  of  which, 
although  lying  so  near  our  own  shores,  and 
containing  so  many  English  residents,  less  is, 
perhaps,  known  than  of  some  more  distant . 
lands  which  possess  inferior  claims  to  our 
notice. 

The. very  peculiar  and  reniarkable  agricnl- 
ture  deserves  our  first  attention.  The  hus- 
bandry is  unlike  any  that  elsewhere  exists. 
On  ascending  one  of  the  steeples  or  belfries 
in  Flanders,  that  of  Bruges  for  example,  on^ 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  landscapes  is  pre- 
sented to  the  eye.  A  vast  expanse  of  the 
richest  cultivation  stretches  far  and  wide  to 
the  horizon ;  no  hedge-rows — *  little  lines  of 
sportive  wood  run  wild ' — break  the  level  of 
the  plain ;  few  trees  encumber  the  soil  but 
those  which  bear  their  annual  tribute  of  fruit. 
For  hundreds  of  years  this  remarkable  country 
has  borne  the  appearance  of  a  garden.  The 
rich  aspect  which  Belgium  presents  arises 
from  two  causes,  the  density  of  its  population 
and  the  minute  subdivision  of  its  soil.  Its 
cultivated  area  amounts  to  6,232,477  acres,  of 
which  43  per  cent,  consist  of  small  holdings, 
not  exceeding  one  acre  and  a  quarter ;  12 
per  cent  not  exceeding  two  acres  and  a  half; 
and  the  remainder  is  divided  into  what  in 
England  would  be  regarded  as  very  incon- 
siderable farms.  But  tnis  extreme  subdivision 
of  property  gives  to  the  country  some  of  its 
most  pleasing  characteristics.  Fields  or 
rather  patches  of  bright  verdure  contrast 
everywhere  with  the  golden  colours  of  the 

*  See  Sir  Emenon  Tennent's  valuable  '  Tour  in 
Belgium/  published  in  184]iyzed  byVaUUVlC 
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flowering  colza,  or  of  the  ripenhig  corn,  or 
of  beds  of  bright  poppy,*  or  red  and  white 
clover,  or  fruit-bearing  trees  arranged  in  pic- 
turesque avenues  or  clumps.  The  number 
of  products  gives  that  variety  to  the  land- 
scape which  in  other  countries  is  generally 
the  effect  of  irregularity  of  surface.  The 
glittering  waters  of  the  oinmerous  canals,  the 
comfortable  homesteads  and  picturesque  wind- 
mills, 8ubser>nng  many  of  the  purposes  of  the 
steam-engine,  add  their  interest  to  the  scene, 
yhe  whole  of  Uie  northern  and*  western  por- 
tion of  Belgium,  and  much  of  Brabant,  can 
only  be  compared  to  a  vast  garden — 

*  Blooming  in  bright  diversities  of  day ;  * 

and  whatever  impression  it  may  made  on  the 
agriculturist  of  England,  whose  business  has 
assumed  the  character  of  a  manufacture,  it 
is  calculated  to  impress  en  unprofessional  ob- 
server with  a  hign  sense  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  soil  and-  of  the  industry,  skill,  and 
well-being  of  its  population.  Flemish  hus- 
bandry, indeed,  must  be  regarded  as  a  spe- 
cies of  horticulture ;  and,  with  respect  to  til- 
lage, can  only  be  compared  to  those  large 
unenclosed  market-gardens  with  which  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  abounds.  Agri- 
culture in  Belgium  nowhere  assumes  that  im- 
posing character  which  it  displays  in  Eng- 
land. No  tall  chimney  towers  over  the 
homestead,  and  clouds  the  fair  laniiscape 
with  its  frequent  volumes  of  smoke;  no 
steam-plough  is  observed  simmering  among 
the  furrows;  the  reaping-machine  does  not 
rattle  through  the  corn-fields,  and  even  the 
whirl  of  the  threshing-machine  is  only  occa- 
sionally heard.  The  agricultural  economy  of 
the  country  is  generally  of  the  very  simplest 
description,  and  perhaps  resembles  that  of  a 
part  of  England  in  ancient  times,  *  where 
every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man,* 
and  the  custom  of  gavelkind  led  to  a  similar 
minute  subdivision  of  the  property. 

But  the  results  of  this  elaborate  cultiva- 
tion are  not  less  extraordinary  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  effected.  In  the  north- 
ern portion  of  Flanders,  and  especially  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antwerp,  which  now  pre- 
sents an  almost  unparalleled  picture  of  agri- 
cultural wealth,  the  soil  is  naturally  a  poor 
loose  sand,  blown  into  hillocks,  and  only 
kept  together  by  the  roots  of  a  stunted 
shrub.  The  sandy  heaths  which  lie  between 
Antwerp  and  the  Maas  are  of  the  most  bar- 
ren character,  and  a  considerable  portion  still 
remains  in  a  state  of  nature.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  mud  or  clay  which  is  found  inter- 
mixed in  layers  with  these  sands,  the  whole 

*  The  poppy  is  cxtensiyely  cultivated  in  Bel- 
gium for  the  Bfij:e  of  its  oil  and  for  medicinal  pur- 
poees. 


would  have  been  hopelessly  irreclaimable. 
Where  on  digging  a  few  feet  below  the  sur- 
face a  stratum  of  marl  is  found,  the  process 
of  improvement  begins.  The  roots  of  heath 
keep  the  sand  together ;  a  small  portion  of 
the  irregular  surface  is  levelled  and  snr- 
rounded  with  a  ditch.  A  patch  of  broom, 
potatoes,  or  clover,  forms  the  first  crop  on  the 
spot  to  be  reclaimed  from  the  waste ;  com- 
post gradually  accumulates,  and  liquid  ma- 
nure is  preserved  and  abundantly  supplied  to 
the  succeeding  crops.  The  effect  of  this 
stimulant  is  not  only  rapidly  to  increase  the 
fertility,  but  to  change  completely  the  very 
character  of  the  soil.  Clover  and  potatoes 
reappear  in  increased  luxuriance  and  quan- 
tity. Improvement  follows  upon  improve- 
ment, anci  the  boundary  of  the  little  farm  is 
gradually  enlarged.  From  such  small  centres 
cultivation  has  radiated  until  it  has  covered 
one  of  the  most  unpromising  districts  in 
Europe  with  crops  which  command  universaJ 
admiration. 

The  importance  attached  by  Belgian  far- 
mers to  liquid  manure  is  well  known.  The 
extraordinary  triumph  of  industry  over  Na- 
ture has  been  attained  by  the  combination  of 
incessant  labour  with  the  most  lavish  expen- 
diture of  this  fertilising  agent  Such  garden 
cultivation  is  of  course  only  to  be  obtained 
by  gai^en  labour :  there  is,  however,  niuch 
in  the  economy  and  application  of  liquid 
manure  which  our  farmers  may  yet  turn  to 
their  profit  A  great  depth  of  soil  is  pro- 
duced by  the  united  action  of  the  plougli  and 
the  spade.  Mr.  Burn,  in  his  minute  and 
careful  delineiation  of  Belgian  agriculture, 
corrects  a  popular  fallacy  that  throughout 
Flanders  the  spade  is  alone  used — that,  in 
feet,  Flemish  and  spade  husbandry  are  equiva- 
lent terras.  The  ploHgh  is  universally  used, 
spade  husbandry  being  exclusively  adopted 
in  only  one  or  two  districts.  Throughout 
Flanders  the  spade  is  generally  used,  but  al- 
most always  in  connexion  with  the  plough. 
In  some  districts  spade-labour  is  so  applied 
that  it  takes  the  rouYid  of  the  field  every 
three  years;  and  many  landlords  stipulate 
that  a  sixth  or  a  seventh  part  of  the  land 
shall  be  dug  every  year,  thus  going  over  the 
whole  farm  with  spade-labour  in  six  or  seven 
years.  Deep  ploughing  is  effected  to  the 
depth  of  from  15  to  18  inches,  one  plough 
following  the  otlier  in  the  same  furrow,  the 
spade  being  occasionally  substituted  for  the 
second  plough.  The  care  with  which  these 
and  all  the  other  operations  of  agriculture 
are  conducted  gives  to  Belgium  husbandry 
that  peculiarly  neat  appearance  which  strikes 
every  observer,  the  object  being  to  obtain  a 
deep,  friable,  and  rich  soil,  equally  and  uni- 
formly mannred.^itized  by  VjUU  VIC 
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It  18  to  the  excellent  market  wliicb  Eng- 
land affords  for  its  produce  that  Belgium  owes 
much  of  the  present  flourishing  and  prospe- 
rous state  of  its  agriculture.     Flanders  may 
be  almost  regarded  as  an  outlying  market- 
^rden,  orchard,  and   dairy-farm   of   Great 
Britain.     The  quantity  of  farm  and  garden 
produce  annually  raised  for  English    con- 
sumption is  astonishing.     In  1860  we  took 
from  our  Belgian  neighbours  butter  to  the 
value  of  467,686/.;  fruit  and  vegetables  to 
the  value  of  150,000/;  seeds  to  the  value  of 
36,764/. ;  11,666,576  eggs,  and  poultry  to  the 
value  of  40,270/.    The  exportation  of  fruit 
to  England  is  now  carried  on  to  so  great  an 
extent  that  this  branch  of  horticulture  has  be- 
come of  much  importance  to  Belgium.     In 
West  Flanders  the  orchard  districts  lie  chiefly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bruges  and  Dix- 
mude.     A  well-managed   orchard  will  pro- 
duce annually  30/.  worth  of  fruit  per  acre. 
The  average  number  of  fruit-trees  to  an  acre 
is  160,  of  which  cherry,  pear,  and  apple  are 
the  chief.     Nothing,  perhaps,  more  strikes  a 
tourist  than  the  almost  total  absence  of  cattle 
from  the  fields;  in  fact  almost  the  whole  of 
every  estate  is  under  the  plough,  but  it  is  not 
unusual  for  30  milch  cows  to  be  kept  on  a 
farm  of  100  acres.    They  are  stalled,  and 
fed  upon  oilcake,  beans,  clover,  roots,  and  cut 
straw.    The  average  quantity  of  milkn^hich 
a  cow  gives,  when  fed  in  the  stall,  greatly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  our  best  dairy  fanns ;  and  the 
(][aantity  of  butter  made  from  a  given  quan- 
tity of  milk  is  also  greater.     Barley  is  a  grain 
of  much  importance  in  a  country  where  the 
vine  does  not  thrive,  and  beer  hthe  principal 
beverage.    Turnips  were   cultivated   in  the 
Low  Countries  for  more  than  a  century  be- 
fore they  were  introduced  in  British  agricul- 
tore,  and  the  encelicnce  of  the  Belgian  carrot, 
and  the  conditions  of  its  successful  cultiva- 
tion, have  been  long  duly  appreciated  and 
understood   on  our  best  fartos.     The  colza- 
plant  is  allied  to  the  cabbage,  and  produces 
an  oleaginous  seed  from  which  is  extracted  the 
oil  now  in  such  general  demand,  and  of  which 
Belgium  supplies  about  a  third  of  our  con- 
snmption.    One  of  the  most  important  of 
Belgian  productions  is  the  beet-root,  and  the 
quantity  of  sugar  which  is  annually  made 
worn  it  is  enormous.    All  the  varied  products 
of  Belgian  agriculture  are,  however,  secon- 
dary to  that  of  flax,  for  which  many  of  the 
crops  vffe  considered  chiefly  as  preparatives. 
Belgiom  is  the  country  where  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant  is  best  understood,  and  for  which 
the  soil,  by  reason  of  its  careful  preparation 
and  the  great  richness  produced  by  incessant 
manuring,  is  probably  the  best  adapted  in 
Enrope.    Belgian  flax  appears  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  display  of  the  agricultural 


productions  of  the  country  in  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition.  This  excellence  is  attained 
only  by  extreme  care.  Flax  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  primary  importance  on  every  well- 
conducted  farm.  The  importation  of  Belgian 
flax  into  Great  Britain  amounted  in  1860  to 
the  value  of  434,079/. 

Although  small  farms,  and  even  patches  of 
ground  that  would  be  considered  in  England 
rather  as  field  allotments,  form  the  general 
character  of  Belgian  husbandry,  there  are  in 
the  western  and  north-western  provinces  ex- 
tensive and  well-watered  plains,  where  agri- 
culture is  carried  on  upon  a  larger  scale  and 
with  some  of  the  most  approved  modern  ap- 
pliances. Most  of  the  rarms  in  tliis  district 
are  provided  with  straw-cutters,  root-cutters, 
and  oilcake  crushers ;  and  improved  ploughs 
and  threshing-machines  are  gradually  commg 
into  use.  As  Belgium  possesses  peculiar  fa^ 
cilities  for  the  manufacture  of  ferm  machinery, 
it  ought  to  be  even  better  provided  in  that 
respect  than  most  other  countries.  There  is 
one  peculiarity  in  Belgian  agriculture  which 
is  highly  characteristic  of  the  people,  namely, 
the  raising  of  simultaneous,  or,  as  they  are 
termed,  stolen  crops  on  their  farms.  Thus, 
not  content  with  obtaining  alternate  annual 
crops  of  cereals  and  roots,  the  Flemish  far- 
mer often  obtains  two  crops  from  the  same 
soil  in  the  same  year.  With  the  flax  he  will 
sow,  for  instance,  carrots,  and  by  carefid 
manuring,  weeding,  hoeing,  and  thinning, 
will  obtain  a  valuable  root  crop,  while  the 
flax,  or  the  hemp,  or  some  other  description 
of  what  are  termed  in  Belgium  the  indus^ 
trial  plants,  is  arriving  at  maturity.  There 
is  a  general  desire  evmced  throughout  Bel- 
gium to  improve  the  native  cattle,  through 
the  introduction  of  the  Durham  breed  by 
enterprising  proprietors,  among  whom  Baron 
Peers  of  Oostchamp,  near  Bruges,  is  the  most 
eminent.  Flemish  stock  is  said  to  have  in- 
creased one-third  in  value  by  the  system  of 
crossing  with  improved  breeds.  The  breed- 
ing and  rearing  of  horses  is  also  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  business,  and  the  prices  ob- 
tained are  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
provements effected.  In  no  country  in  Eu- 
rope is  the  attention  of  the  rulers  naore 
systematically  directed  to  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture.  The  territorial  divisions  of 
the  kingdom  have  been  taken  advantage  of 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  diffusing 
useful  information.  A  superior  Council  of 
Agriculture  forms  one  of  the  departments  of 
the  State.  A  permanent  commission,  com- 
posed of  practical  men  nominated  by  the 
King,  sits  in  each  province,  and  reports  an- 
nually upon  its  agricultural  condition  and 
prospects.  Each  district  possesses  a  com- 
mittee which  meets  twice  a  year.    Every 
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successful  experiment  in  cultivation  is  thus 
certain  of  being  reported  to  the  Government, 
and  is  immediately  made  generally  known. 
This  action  of  the  State  is  well  seconded  by 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,  who  have 
established  agricultural  societies  throughout 
the  country.  A  grand  Agricultural  Exhibi- 
tion is  held  every  five  years  at  Brussels,  and 
prizes  of  considerable  value  are  awarded. 

Although  Belgium  is  not  exempt  from 
some  of  the  evils  of  centralization,  and  the 
Grovernraent  has  occasionally  endeavoured  to 
accomplish  for  commerce  what  it  never  ought 
to  have  attempted,  the  territorial  divisions  of 
the  kingdom  encourage  a  healthy  political 
activity.  The  country  is  divided  into  9  pro- 
vinces, 28  arrondisscments,  365  cantons,  and 
2528  communes.  The  provinces  have  each 
a  governor,  nominated  by  the  King;  and 
councils,  the  members  of  which  are  elected. 
These  councils  perform  functions  of  great  im- 
portance. Their  session  does  not  continue 
longer  than  four  weeks,  but  they  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  watching  over  the  interests 
of  the  provinces,  of  regulating  local  taxa- 
tidh,  superintending  public  works,  and  re- 
porting on  agriculture.  Koads,  canals, 
bridges,  and  education  are  all  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction.  When  the  council  is  not  in  ses- 
sion a  standing  committee  of  six  members  is 
entrusted  with  executive  functions,  and  per- 
forms the  duties  of*  a  provincial  administra- 
tion. The  cantons  are  established  chiefly  for 
&cilitating  the  administration  of  justice; 
each  possesses  an  effective  and  inexpensive 
police,  and  a  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of 
offences  not  involving  a  fine  of  more  than 
200' francs.  The  communes  in  some  respects 
resemble  our  parishes,  but  are  without  the 
power  of  taxation,  which  is  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  provincial  councils :  they  have 
important  local  duties  to  discharge,  and  can 
appeal  to  the  King  against  any  acts  of  the 
provincial  council  which  they  consider  un- 
reasonable, and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  general 
equity  of  the  local  administration  of  the  king- 
dom that  this  right  has  only  been  exercised 
three  times  during  the  present  reign. 

Belgium  is  only  one-eighth  of  the  size  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  one  third  of  tlie 
size  of  Ireland,  yet  on  this  small  space  it 
maintains  a  population  of  4,426,202,  which 
IB  thus  classed  according  to  the  last  cen- 
Bos: —  > 


Roman  Oatbolics 
Protestants  .    . 
Jews    .... 


4,889,196 
6,578 
1,886 


Although  almost  the  entire  people  are  Ro- 
man Catholics,  religious  equality  is  established 
by  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State. 
The    constitutign    of  Belgium,  indeed,  may 


be  said  to  be  based  upon  almost  the  broadest 
principles  of  liberalism.  The  liberty  of  the 
press,  the  right  of  petition,  the  independence 
of  the  judges,  the  responsibility  of  ministers^ 
the  power  of  taxation,  the  dependence  of  the 
army  upon  an  annual  vote,  assimilate  the 
constitution  of  Belgium  to  the  British  ;  bat 
in  its  representative  system  it  departs  widely 
from  that  model.  Numbers  form  its  basisi 
but  the  qualification  of  an  elector  is  the  an- 
nual payment  of  forty-two  francs  in  dire<^ 
taxation,  and  one  deputy  to  each  40,000  in- 
habitants is  the  proportion  fixed  by  tJse  con- 
stitution. The  second  chamber  is  elective, 
and  is  chosen  by  the  same  voters  who  elect 
the  first.  In  all  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  on  the  Continent  to  form  govern- 
ments on  the  model  of  the  British  constito- 
tion,  the  most  conspicuous  failure  has  gene- 
rally been  in  originating  a  second  chamber 
analogous  to  our  House  of  Lords.  Such  an 
institution  cannot  be  the  '  hasty  product  of 
a  day,'  and  certainly  no  country  but  England 
possesses  to*  the  same  extent  the  elements  of 
such  a  Senate,  namely,  a  nobility  of  great 
territorial  possessions,  ancient  titles,  and  here* 
ditary  consideration,  arising  in  many  instance 
from  eminent  services  and  great  historical 
renown,  raised  by  their  assured  rank  above 
the  impulses  of  vulgar  ambition,  and  removed 
by  thoir  preponderating  wealth  beyond  the 
suspicion  of  corruption,  yet  possessing  popu- 
lar sympathies  and  yielding  to  public  opinion 
when  that  opinion  has  been  unequivocally 
expressed.  A  second  Legislative  Chambcnr 
so  composed  may  occasionally  interfere,  and 
does  often  interfere  with  effect,  to  modify,  or 
suspend,  or  annul  the  hasty  action  of  a  nrst; 
but  a  Senate  elected  by  the  same  voters  that 
return  the  more  popular  assembly  is  a  poli- 
tical anomaly,  and  can  possets  litUc  real  im- 
portance or  value  in  the  State. 

The  educational  system  of  Belgium  may 
possibly  be  worthy  of  attention  in  the  present 
unsettled  state  of  our  own.  Ample  provision 
has  been  made  for  elementary  schools,  bat 
the  instruction  is  rarely  carried  beyond  read- 
ing and  writing,  the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  legal  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  Belgium  seeks  not 
to  impart  advanced  knowledge  unsnited  to 
the  age  and  capacity  of  children,  but  only 
the  rudiments  of  education,  and  the  means 
of  carrying  it  on  afterwards  without  assist- 
ance. Elementary  instruction  is  thus  made 
the  basis  of  future  self-education.  Consi- 
derable reluctance  is  shown  to  embrace  even 
these  advantages,  and  the  same  difficuhiet 
are  encountered  in  Belgium  as  elsewhere,  in 
inducing  parents  to  retain  their  children  in 
the  primary  schools  sufficiently  long  even  for 
the  above  8imuje.,.pjjr|>flg^^'^§p)cpei»e  of 
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edocation  {alls,  in  tbe  first  instance,  on  the 
comniane ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  deficiency 
of  funds,  the  province,   and   ultimately  the 
State,  comes  to  its  assistance.    There  is  an 
institution,   however,  pecaliar    to   Belgium 
which  mnst  considerably  interfere  with  long 
attendance  at  the  schools  of  primary  instruc- 
tion.    In  England  the  labour  market  and  the 
school  come  into  early  competition,  but  the 
ateliers  cTapprentissage   in  Belgium     afford 
strong  inducements  to  pass  at  a  very  early 
age   from  the  schools    into   establishments 
where  the  trade  of  the  future  artisan  is  care- 
fnlly  taught,  and    wages    are    immediately 
earned.     These  schools  of  industry  are  found- 
ed^on  the  principle  that  a  special  education 
is  of  more  importance  for  the  future  work- 
man than  primary  instruction  carried  beyond 
a  certain  and  very   limited   extent.     These 
practical  schools  are  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance  in    the    social   economy  of  Belgium. 
Opinion  was  once  divided  on  their  value,  but 
they  have  now  become  firmly  established  as 
public  institutions.     *  Education,'  their  advo- 
cates say,    *is  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  not 
everything;    the  future   labourer  ought  to 
have  his  future  occupation  always  in  view, 
and  his  faculties  should  he  specially  trained 
for  the  employment  by  which  he  must  live. 
To  read,  write,  and  cypher  is  good ;  but  to 
acquire  an  early  proficiency  in  the  pursuit 
by  which  he  must  earn  his  bread  is  better. 
The  habit  of  industry  is  acquired ;  children 
are  saved  from  the  corruption  of  the  streets ; 
ami  the  earnings,  although  small,  foster  inde- 
pendence and  self-respect.'     The  value  of  the 
articles  produced  in  these  establishments  is 
divided  among  the  young  apprentices,  who 
earn  wages,  varying  from  fifty   centimes  to 
two  francs  per  day.    The  pupils  on  leaving 
the  establishments  receive  certificates  which 
procure  for  them  a  ready  admission  to  the 
mills  of  the  great  manufacturers,  who  regard 
them  with  much  favour.    The  skill   which 
some  of  these  young  workmen  have  acquired, 
and  the  talent  that  has  been  occasionally 
developed,  have  even  led  to  improvements  in 
nianufactures  and   to  new   branches  of  in- 
dustry.    Many  thousands  find  employment 
in  the  industrial  schools ;  and  as  the  labour- 
ing population  cannot  be  employed  in  agri- 
culture, it  is  considered  right  to  encourage 
manufacturing  industry  in  order  to  prevent 
the  country  from  being  afflicted  with  a  pau- 
per peasantry.* 

In  1860,  out  of  88,326  men  who  were 
drawn  for  the  militia,  13,965  had  received  no 
^neation  whatever;    9294  could  read  and 

*  A  ^reat  variety  of  the  prodnctions  of  these 
spprentice-sohools  may  be  seen  in  the  Belgian  de- 
pArtmaitt  of  the  International  Exhibition. 
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write,  2946  could  read  only,  and  12,102  had 
received  a  somewhat  more  advanced  educa- 
tion than  reilding  and  writing.  This  low 
condition  of  primary  instruction  has  since 
been  considerably  raised.  The  schools  are 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  communal 
authorities,  and  religious  instruction  is  im- 
parted by  delegates  from  the  different  reli- 
gious bodies.  The  schoolmaster  appointed 
by  the  communal  Council  must  have  attended 
a  training  college  for  two  years.  The  mini- 
mum salary  is  200  francs  (8/.),  in  addition  to 
a  house  and  garden,  and  the  school  fees. 
The  average  income  of  the  teachers  does  not 
exceed  20/.  An  admirable  institution  sup- 
plies a  fund  for  providing  pecuniary  assistance 
to  aged  and  infirm  teachers,  their  widows  and 
children.  All  schoolmasters  and  mistresses 
are  obliged  to  become  members  of,  and  to 
contribute  to,  the  axisse  de  jyrivoyance.  The 
widow  of  a  teacher  who  has  been  employed 
for  twelve  years  is  entitled  to  a'  pension,  as 
well  as  the  children,  until  they  attain  the  age 
of  sixteen.  Each  member  contributes  8  per 
cent  of  his  income  to  the  fund,  which  is  fre- 
quently augmented  by  grants  from  the  Pro- 
vinces and  the  State,  and  is  a  favourite  object 
of  testamentary  bequests  and  charitable  dona- 
tions. Every  province  possesses  a  general 
inspector,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  who  visits 
once  a  year  all  the  communal  schools  in  his 
district,  and  makes  an  annual  report.  Can- 
tonal  inspectors  visit  their  schools  twice  a 
year.  The  provincial  inspectors  assemble  an- 
nually, under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  for  consultation ;  and  the 
cantonal  inspector  calls  a  meeting  of  all  the 
masters  in  his  district  at  least  once  in  every 
three  months  to  compare  the  different  modes 
of  teaching  employed.  At  all  these  meet- 
ings the  bishops  and  clergy  have  a  right  to 
be  present,  but  they  possess  no  vote  or  authoiw 
ity  whatever  in  the  practical  management  of 
the  schools.  Their  interference  is  strictly 
confined  to  advice — certainly  a  remarkable 
feature  in  the  elementary  education  of  so 
Catholic  a  state  as  Belgium,  and  proving  that 
the  infiuence  of  the  priesthood  is  regarded 
with  general  distrust  Protestant  nations, 
happily,  know  little  of  this  disunion,  for  that 
perfect  identity  of  spirit  and  purpose  which 
the  reformed  faith  has  established  between  the 
laity  and  the  clergy  secures  their  complete 
and  cordial  co-operation.  Although  there 
are  probably  few  persons  in  Belgium  who 
would  not  resent  the  imputation  that  they 
were  not  good  Catholics,  opposition  to  the 
domination  of  an  Ultramontane  clergy  has 
there  been  manifested  in  the  most  unequivo- 
cal manner.  The  laws  affecting  charitable 
bequests  have,  after  an  obstinate  struggle 
with   the   Church,  been    framed   to  guard 
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against  the  consequences  of  spiritual  in- 
fluence. Attacks  are  often  directed  through 
the  press  against  clerical  poltticians.  Bel- 
gium, it  has  been  said  by  one  of  its  most 
popular  writers,  must  struggle  against  the 
Papal  theocracy  as  Holland  once  struggled 
against  the  inundations  of  the  sea.  With 
the  acquisition  of  political  independence  has 
reappeared  not  a  little  of  the  ancient  spirit 
of  the  Belgic  race,  which  made  it  famous  in 
Europe  before  it  was  enfeebled  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles  V.,  and  nearly  crushed  by 
the  tremendous  despotism  of  his  son,  who 
was  but  too  well  served  by  the  able  and  un- 
scrupulous men  who  governed  the  Nether- 
lands in  his  name.  In  few  Roman  Catholic 
countries  does  the  power  of  the  priesthood 
excite  more  jealous^  or  inspire  greater  pro- 
oautions  against  its  abuse. 

The  coal-fields  and  iron-mines  of  Belgium 
have  made  it  a  manufacturing  country  capa- 
ble of  competing  successfully  with  Great 
Britain  in  some  of  the  most  important  of  its 
staples.  Belgium  is  almost  traversed  from 
east  to  west  by  beds  of  coal.  The  estimated 
extent  of  the  western  basin  alone  is  222,400 
acres.  All  varieties  are  found,  from  anthra- 
cite to  the  richest  gas  coal.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  Belgium  contains  140  work- 
able beds,  the  total  thickness  of  which 
amounts  to  90  metres,  or  296  feet.  In  1860 
the  quantity  raised  was  9,610,895  tonnes, 
nearly  equivalent  to  our  tons,  of  the  esti- 
mated value  of  107,127,282  francs,  or  about 
4,286,080/.  There  were  employed  78,237 
colliers,  of  whom  69,954  worked  under- 
ground. To  raise  this  amount  of  coal,  and. 
pump  the  water  from  the  pits,  783  steam 
engines  were  in  operation,  representing  a  total 
force  of  45,969  horses.  All  the  collieries  of 
France  did  not  produce,  in  1869,  more  than 
V"j500,000  tons  of  coal,  including  lignite. 
The  productive  capability  of  Belgium  in  coal, 
although  small  in  proportion  to  our  enormous 
produce  (80,000,000  of  tons  in  1861),  is,  it 
will  be  seen,  greater  than  that  of  France. 
Iron  ore  is  almost  equally  abundant.  Seraing, 
the  great  manufactory  for  machinery,  is  one 
of  the  wonders,  not  of  Belgium  only,  but  of 
the  world.  Coal  mines  are  worked  within 
its  walls;  iron  ore  is  raised  and  smelted; 
canals  and  railroads,  intersecting  the  town  in 
every  direction,  convey  the  rude  materials 
firom  the  mine  to  the  forge,  from  the  forge  to 
the  workshop,  and  from  the  workshop  the 
finished  articles  are  transported  to  ware- 
houses, or  despatched  direct  to  the  countries 
for  which  they  have  been  made.  Iron  rails 
are  now  being  made  in  large  quantities  for 
Russia  and  Spain,  and  thirty  locomotives 
have  recently  been  turned  out  for  the  Sara- 
flroaa*  Railway  by  one  firm,  which  has  also 


contracted  for  supplying  the  whole  rolling 
stock  of  the  Russian  line  now  in  canrsc  <rf 
construction  to  the  Sea  of  Azoff.  Iron  ore 
and  manufactured  iron  compose  the  principal 
exports  of  Belgium,  and  her  natural  advan- 
tages in  these  productions,  joined  with  the 
comparative  lowness  of  wages  and  moderate 
taxation,  make  her  a  formidable  rival  of 
England.  In  1860  the  manufactories  of 
Liege  turned  out  663,279  stand  of  arms,  of 
which  179,000  were  for  troops,  showing  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  80,512, 
occasioned  chiefly  by  the  demand  from  Italy. 
The  value  of  the  productions  of  the  Liege 
gunsmiths  for  eleven  months  in  the  year  1 861 
is  estimated  at  16,638,000  francs.  The 
manufacture  of  arms  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful branches  of  Belgian  industry. 

The  oldest  industry  of  Belgium  is  her 
cloth  manufacture,  in  which  she  for  a  con- 
siderable period  commanded  the  markets  of 
Europe,  and  still  maintains  a  respectable  posi- 
tion. The  looms  of  Verviers  are  now  fully 
employed  in  "supplying  a  cheap  uniform  for 
both  the  Federal  and  Confederate  armies  of 
America.  Belgium  has  attained  a  considera- 
ble development  in  cloth  manufacture  by 
carefully  adapting  its  production  to  foreign 
markets.  A  manufacturer  of  Verviers  recent- 
ly obtained  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  by  sending  out  light  and  cheap 
cloths,  fabricated  to  last  only  one  season. 
The  productions  of  Verviers  are  well  re- 
presented in  the  International  Exhibition. 
Whether  they  equal  those  of  Leeds  and 
Somersetshire,  or  of  the  Zollverein,  and  of 
Austria,  which  is  making  rapid  strides  to 
perfection  in  this  branch  of  industry,  wo 
must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  th(«e  convers- 
ant with  the  manufacture  and  experienced  in 
the  trade.  There  is  a  branch  of  industry,  in 
which  Belgium  possesses  an  undisputed  supe- 
riority, namely,  in  the  production  of  that 
wonderful  fabric  known  as  Brussels  lace.  The 
artistic  taste  and  minute  labour  employed  in 
this  texture  are  amazing.  The  specimens 
which  adorn  the  Belgian  department  of  the 
Exhibition  have  probably  never  been  surpass- 
ed. Fairy  fingers  seem  to  have  woven 
tissues  of  surpassing  beauty  out  of  the  light- 
est gossamer  that  floats  on  the  summer  air. 

The  cotton  manufacture  of  Belgium  has 
been  long  in  a  deplorable  slate  of  depression. 
It  has  felt,  in  common  with  our  own,  the  in- 
convenience of  being  deprived  of  cotton  from 
America,  but  the  loss  has  been  in  some  de- 
gree met  by  the  substitution  df  linen  for 
cotton  yarn  in  mixed  fabrics.  This  branch  of 
national  industry,  although  highly  protected, 
has  long  since  ceased  to  show  any  real  vi- 
tality ;  nevertheless  the  relative  advantages 
of  the  Belgian  producers,  in  light  taxatum 
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and    low  wages,  are  so  decided   that  their 
manufHctareF,  if  really  good,  ought  not  to 
fear  competition  in  any  market  of  the  world. 
They  are^  however,  almost  every  where  under- 
sold.    It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  cotton 
fabrics  of  Belgium,  as  displayed  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  to  discover  the  cause  of 
tbis    disappointment      It   is   evident    that, 
while  other  countries  have  rapidly  advanced 
in    the   art  of  calico-printing,  Belgium   has 
stood  still.    Anything  more  unattractive  than 
the  cotton  prints  of  Ghent  and  other  manu- 
facturing towns  of  Flanders  can  scarcely  be 
conceived ;    and  when  seen  by  the  side  of 
Manchester  goods,  with  their  bright  dyes  and 
tasteful  patterns,  they  are  positively  repulsive. 
Tlio  art  of  design  has  greatly  contributed  to 
diffnsc  a  taste  for  British  cottons  and  muslins 
over  the  world.     Nature  has  been  imitated  in 
her  most  brilliant  colours  and  beautiful  forms, 
to  give  variety  and  attractiveness  even  to  the 
cheapest  fabrics  of  our  looms.     The  monopo- 
ly of  the  home  market,  which  the  Belgian 
manufactprers    have    long    possessed,   must 
have  made  them  indifferent  to  improvements 
in  design ;  and  the  Flemish   peasantry,  hav- 
ing nothing  better  presented  to  them,  buy  of 
necessity    whatever  is  offered.      The  same 
conspicuous  defect  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
was  commented  on  by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent, 
in  his  work  on  Belgium,  to  which  we  have 
before  referred.     *  Fast  colours,'  he  said,  *  are 
•all  they  seem  to  aspire  to.*     Belgian  prints 
were  then  constantly  under-sold  from  10  to 
15   per  cent,  by  English  goods  in   foreign 
markets.*     The  long  monopoly  of  the  home, 
and  during  the  incorporation  of  l;he  country 
with    Holland,   of   the  colonial   trade,   has 
doubtless  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
this  inferiority.    The  productions  of  Belgium 
had  formerly  an  outlet  in  the  Indian  posses- 
sions of  the  Netherlands.     If  the  manufactu- 
rers were  suffering  at  home  from  a  plethora 
of  production,  they  poured  the  contents  of 
their  overstocked  warehouses  into  Java.  Hol- 
land alone  supplied  two  millions  and  a-half  of 
customers.     The  Belgian  manufacturers  have 
now   certainly  no   right  to  be   surprised  if 
fabrics  suited  only  for  semi-civilised  Asiatics 
or  for  the  uncultivated  tastes  of  their  own 
people  arc  returned  unsold  upon  their  hands 
when  offered  in  competition  with  the  artistic 
productions  of  Manchester.    The  wages  of  a 
Ghent  workman    scarcely    amount  to   one- 
third  of  those  of  an  English  artisan  ;  for  al- 
though cotton  is  on  an  average  2  per  cent, 
dearer  in  Antwerp  than  at  Liverpool,  labour 
at  Ghent  is  from  40  to  50  per  cent  cheaper. 
In  Belgium,  the  rates  and  taxes  on  a  mill  con- 

*  Sir  Emersou  Tennent^s   '  Belgium/  yoL  i.,  p. 
181. 


taining  20,000  spindles  araountto  1289  francs ; 
in  England  they  would  amount  to  15,875 
francs,  making  a  difference  of  14,586  francs.* 
This,  with  a  commission  of  25  per  cent,  paid 
in  England,  but  not  in  Belgium,  would  make 
a  total  difference  of  23  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
the  Belgian  manufacturers. 

The  great  advantage  which  Belgium  de- 
rives from  her  commerce  with  England  was 
long  ungraciously  acknowledged  and  ill  re- 
quited. England  it  was  said  by  timid  and 
disheartened  manufacturers,  is  a  giant,  which 
seeks  to  embrace  Belgium  only  to  stifle  her. 
But  it  is  to  the  market  of  England  that  Bel- 
gium owes  much  of  the  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  her  agriculture,  while  the  people  of 
Belgium  receive  politically  the  unfailing  sup- 
port of  Great  Britain.  It  was  to  her  action 
that  Belgium  owed  its  independence  in  1830; 
it  is  to  her  attitude  since  1851  that  it  owes  it 
now.f  No  one  can  suppose  that  if  the  Eng- 
lish Government  had  not  clearly  shown  its 
determination  to  oppose,  at  any  sacrifice,  the 
annexation  of  Belgium  to  France,  the  name 
of  Belgium  would  now  be  found  on  the  map 
of  Europe.  England  admitted,  absolutely 
free  of  duty,  almost  every  article  that  Belgi- 
um produces ;  and  in  return  only  asked  to  be 
put,  in  matters  of  trade,  on  an  equality  with 
France.  The  duties  on  French  commodities 
imported  into  Belgium  vary  from  10  to  15 
per  cent.  France  imposes  heavy  duties  upon 
many  Belgian  products ;  but  the  return  which 
Belgium  long  made  to  England  for  her  libe- 
rality was  to  impose  duties  upon  almost  every 
article  of  British  production,  ranging  from 
18  to  130  per  cent  Thus  with  her  hostile 
differential  tariff  she  placed  Great  Britain  in 
a  far  worse  position  than  many  of  the  ob- 
scure States  of  South  America,  Italy,  Turkey, 
and  Greece.J  Previously  to  the  great  altera- 
tions in  the  English  tariff,  the  exports  of  Bel- 
gium to  this  country  were  insignificant,  and 
did  not  much  exceed  in  value  9,000,000 
francs ;  they  now  amount  annually  to  nearly 
100,000,000.  It  is  chiefly  to  its  commercial 
relations  with  England  that  Antwerp  owes 
whatever  prosperity  it  now  enjoys.  The 
trade  with  England  forms  one-sixth  of  all  the 

*  See  *  Report  of  H.M.  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Brussels' 

f  The  nomination  of  the  Duke  de  Nemourq  to 
the  Crown  of  Belgium  wa«  the  reanlt  of  French  in- 
trigues, and  but  for  the  energetic  protest  of  Eng- 
land would  in  effect  have  made  Belgium  a  de- 
pendent province  of  France. 

X  British  iron  wos  taxed  79|  per  cent  (ad  valo- 
rem), wrought  iron  69^,  tin  plates  89,  bleached 
linen  28^,  cotton  yam  bleached  81^,  cottons  19^, 
cotton  hosiery  48,  woollen  hosiery  24^,  woollens 
18^,  bottles  69,  window-glass  64^,  common  pottery 
24,  bottled  beer  49^,  porcelain  ^^,  brandy  40, 
wine  89,  and  refined  •^^zl§%^Pt!il^y^  IC 
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mercantile  transactions  of  Belgium,  bnt  the 
British  trade  with  Belgium  amounis  only  to 
one-fortieth  of  the  whole  of  her  commerce ; 
and  this  rich  and  flourishing  population  of 
nearly  five  millions,  close  to  our  shores,  con- 
sumes less  of  our  produce  than  Portugal, 
Bumberingonly  three  millions  and  a-half  of  im- 
poverished people.*  A  party  has  long  exist- 
ed in  Belgium  favourable  to  a  more  liberal  po- 
licy ;  for  a  tariff  practically  prohibitive  of  Eng- 
lish cotton  goods  did  not  prevent  the  existence 
of  much  distress  among  the  manufacturing 
population  of  Ghent  The  recent  treaty  of 
commerce  and  navigation  between  Great 
Britain  and  Belgium — negotiated  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  an  enlighten- 
ed diplomatist,  accomplished  in  the  literature 
of  England  as  in  that  of  his  own  country — 
has  received  the  cordial  support  of  both 
Chambers.  The  high  duties  on  cotton-twist 
imported  from  England  have  been  removed, 
and  this  country  has  been  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  France.  A  graduated  reduction 
of  the  duties,  extending  over  a  period  of  two 
years,  is  only  a  reasonable  concession  to  the 
manufacturers  of  Ghent,  and  .will  give  them 
time  to  meet  the  competition  which  they 
must  expect.  The  pilot-duties  of  the  Scheld 
are  also  reduced ;  and  the  coasting  trade  of 
Belgium  is  thrown  open  to  British  vessels. 
The  liberality  which  has  thus  been  displayed 
by  the  Belgian  Government  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  draw  even  closer  than  they  are  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries. 

Although  the  elaborate  cultivation  of  the 
soil  has  given  Belgium  a  high  rank  in  agri- 
culture, manufacturing  industry  is  to  some 
extent  a  social  necessity,  and  in  the  abun- 
dance of  coal  and  iron  she  possesses  the  two 
most  essential  conditions  of  success.  But 
Belgium,  in  endeavouring  to  increase  her 
manufactures  and  extend  her  commerce,  has 
committed  serious  mistakes.  Her  commerce 
is  comparatively  a  modem  revival.  When 
she  was  annexed  to  the  Austrian  monarchy 
the  annual  exports  did  not  furnish  a  snfScient 
cargo  for  one  large  ship,  and  her  internal 
trade  was  almost  equally  insignificant.  A 
coasting  voyage  from  one  home  port  to 
another  was  regarded  almost  as  a  phenome- 
non, and  this  depression  continued  until  the 
establish nxent  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands. How  restricted  her  commercial  ma- 
rine naw  is,  will  appear  by  the  following  re- 
turn. In  18^61  the  relative  quantity  of  ship- 
ping possessed  by  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and 
Belgium  was  as  follows  : — 


*  British  produce  exported  to  Belgium  in  1861 
amouuted  to  1.610,144/.,  while  Portugal  took  from 
EnglHtid  in  the  previoni  year  commodities  to  the 
amount  of  1, 698,98  l/L 


Ships.  To 

Hamburg   ....     488  187,322 

Bremen      ....     279  184,204 

Belgium      ....     168  37,978 

The  commerce  of  Belgium,  nevertheless,  is 
considerable.  The  gross  foreign  frans&ctioiis 
of  the  country  in  1860  were  estimated  at 
72,120,000/.,  a  prodigious  sum  for  ao  sixia]l  s 
State.* 

Great  efforts  have  been  lately  made  to  ex* 
tend  the  foreign  commerce  of  Belgium   and 
to  force  a  market  for  her  manufactures.      An 
apprehension  seems  to  exist  that  the  expK>rta- 
tions  of  the  country  will  be  gradually  restrict- 
ed to  such  raw  productions  as  coal,  marl,  and 
minerals ;  symptoms,  it  is  thought,  have  al- 
ready manifested  themselves  of  a  second  in- 
dustrial fall,  and  the  aid  of  Government  has 
been  loudly  invoked  to  ward  off  the  impend- 
ing calamity.     *  The  excellence  of  our  pro- 
ductions,' say  the  manufacturers,  *  and  tlieir 
moderate  price,  give  os  a  right  to  a  ^ood 
position  in  the  markets  of  the  world ;  and  we 
fail  in  obtaining  them  because  our  means  of 
export  are  not  proportioned  to  our  powers  of 
production.    Placed  between  the  great  Trana- 
Atlantic  continent  and  the  centre  and  east  of 
Europe,  the  commercial  position  of  Belgium 
ought,  as  heretofore,  to  be  a  commanding 
one;   but  our  marine  is  insufficient  for  our 
exports,  therefore  the  stranger  is  obliged  to 
come  to  us  for  what  he  wants.     We  know 
how   to   produce,  but  we  have  not  learned  * 
how  to  sell.     The  Government  must  explore 
the  world  for  markets  for  our  productions; 
the   disproportiorv   between   our  powers   of 
production  and  our  means  of  sale  will  then 
disappear.     Individual  enterprise  cannot  ef- 
fect tnis ;  it  must  be  the  work  of  the  State.' 
Such  is  the  theory  enunciated  in  a  work,  the 
title  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  arti- 
cle,! and  which  is  attributed  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Brabant.    It  is  impos- 
sible  not  to  admire  the  public  spirit  which 
has  induced  the  heir  of  the  Belgian  monarchy 
to  take  so  anxious  an  interest  in  the  commer- 
cial condition  of  his  country,  and  to  devote 
his  considerable  abilities  to  the  service  of  the 


*  The  smn  of  980,000,000  francs  represeDte  the 
ffroee  amount  of  the  dealings  of  Belgiam  with  all 
foreign  ooud tries  in  I860.  The  largest  share  of 
this  trade  is  poeseesed  by  France. 

The  ihare  of  France  wa«  (in  millions)   271*8 
"  Great  BriUin.    .     .    .     177*9 

•*  Ketherlands    ....     1M*6 

Zollverein 118-0 

<*  Rnsaia 34  8 

«*  the  rest  of  Europe    .     .       84  1 

«  America 181-8 

««  Asia 51 

«  Africa 41 

/'"^  T  ^86*8 

t '  Compl^mant  de  I'CEavre  de  188o!§LC 
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community  of  wbich  he  will  one  day  be  the 
head.  To  suppose,  however,  that  feelgium 
can  ever  again  occupy  that  position  in  refer- 
ence to  the  commerce  of  Europe  which  she 
once  filled  with  so  much  profit  to  herself  and 
advantage  «to  the  world,  is  to  overlook  the 
changes  of  society,  and  the  revolution  which 
railways  and  steam  navigation  have  effected 
in  the  general  intercourse  of  nations.  The 
scheme  of  His  Royal  Highness  appears  to  be 
to  form,  under  the  auspices  of  Government, 
great  national  establishments  (des  maisons 
nationales)^  commissioned  to  procure  and 
transmit  orders  for  Belgian  manufacturers  on 
the  credit  of  their  connexion  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  purchase  commodities  suitable 
to  the  home  market.  This  plan  is  based  on 
the  hope  of  opening  up  new  markets  in  bar- 
barous or  semi-civilisea  countries,  where,  it  is 
said,  *  all  comers  are  equal.'  Mercantile  ex- 
peditions, protected  by  ships  of  war,  are  thus 
the  suggested  remedies  for  restoring  Belgium 
to  her  former  commercial  importance.  The 
Prince,  in  his  honourable  zeal  for  the  prosper- 
ity of  his  country,  has  overlooked  some  fun- 
danaental  truths.  A  participation  of  the  State 
in  the  commercial  speculations  of  its  subjects 
offends  against  the  nrst  principles  of  econo- 
mical science.  The  Government  of  Holland 
is  a  great  trading  corporation,  but  notwith- 
standmg  its  present  prosperity,  obtained 
nnder  exceptional  circumstances,  it  certainly 
does  not  present  an  example  to  be  followed. 
If  the  voluntary  enterprise  of  a  people  does 
not  take  the  direction  of  commerce,  such  a 
people  does  not  possess  the  necessary  ele- 
ments of  commercial  success.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  capitalists  of  Belgium  have 
300,000,000  florins  invested  in  the  Austrian- 
funds.*  If  profitable  employment  could  be 
found  for  this  large  capital  in  commerce,  it 
certainly  would  not  remain  thus  locked  up. 
Attempts  to  force  a  foreign  trade  have  always 
failed.  A  few  years  ago  a  society,  termed 
the  *  Soci6t6  Beige  Americaine,'  was  esta- 
blished for  direct  trade  between  Belgium  and 
the  Southern  States  of  America.  Ihc  Com- 
pany began  its  operations  by  despatching  a 
select  assortment  of  Belgian  manufactures  for 
exhibition  and  sale ;  but  the  enterprise  proved 
a  total  failure,  and  the  Company  was  wound 
up  at  a  considerable  loss.  Another  and  ear- 
lier scheme,  after  numerous  shipments  to 
Portugal,  the  Mediterranean,  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  United  States,  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment took  a  more  prominent  part,  also  failed, 
and  involved  the  State  in  a  loss  of  nearly  half 
a  million  of  francs.  An  occasional  exposition 
of  Belgian  productions  in  the  principal  mer- 


*  This  is  stated  in  the  publication  to  wbich  we 
have  referred. 


can  tile  markets  in  the  world  is  a  suggestion 
better  worthy  of  adoption  than  the  expedient 
of  a  Belgian  mercantile  fleet,  convoved  by 
ships  of  war,  circumnavigating  the  globe  in 
search  of  outlets  for  manufactures. 

The  appropriate  remedy  for  the  evils  of  a 
redundant  population  is  emigration.  If  Bel- 
gium possesses  more  mechanics  than  she  can 
find  profitable  employment  for,  and  her  agri- 
cultural population  is  already  fully  adequate 
to  her  wants,  there  are  vast  regions  of  the 
New  World  waiting  for  the  surplus  labour  of 
the  Old.  *  Ships,  commerce,  and  colonies' 
have  been  said  to  be  the  great  recuperative 
agents  of  Belgium.  Colonization  has  been 
tried,  but  with  unfortunate  results.  Emigra- 
tion to  some  of  the  South  American  States  is 
encouraged,  and  is  now  producing  good  re- 
sults in  relieving  the  country  from  some  of  its 
starving  artisans,  whose  wages  have  been 
long  reduced  to  almost  the  lowest  point  com- 
patible with  human  existence.  The  manufac- 
turing population  of  Ghent,  notwithstanding 
its  highly  protected  industry,  is  in  a  more 
impoverished  condition  than  almost  any 
other  in  Europe.  The  wages  of  the  workmen 
are  barely  sufficient  to  buy  bread  and  a  little 
cheap  spirit  to  produce  a  temporary  oblivion 
of  their  sufferings.  Demoralization  and  dis- 
content are  the  necessary  result  of  this  hope- 
less poverty.*  Emigration  is  the  suitable 
remedy.  The  States  of  North  America  no 
longer  offer  inducements  to  European  set- 
tlers ;  but  in  the  improving  empire  of  Brazil 
Belgian  poverty  will  find  a  land  teemmg  with 
the  elements  of  future  wealth  and  happiness. 
Emigration  to  this  magnificent  country  is,  we 
find,  on  the  increase.  The  number  that  left 
Antwerp  for  Brazil  in  1859  amounted  only 
to  197,  but  in  the  following  year  it  increased 
to  1441 ;  and  a  contract  has  just  been  enter- 
ed into  by  the  Brazilian  Government  with  a 
commercial  house  at  Antwerp  for  the  regular 
shipment  of  artisans  desirous  of  settling  in 
the  empire.  German  emigrants  have  not 
always  been  well  received  in  Brazil  on  account 
of  their  Protestantism ;  but  the  unimpeach- 
able orthodoxy  of  the  Belgians  makes  them 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  population'. 

The  geographical  position  of  Belgium  not 
only  was  the  cause  of  its  former  commercial 
greatness,  but  made  it  often  the  field  on  which 
the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  brought  their 
differences  to  the  arbitrement  of  war.  In 
close  proximity  to,  or  in  actual  contact  with, 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  it  forms  the 
point  of  intersection  of  those  three  great 
states.  The  neutrality  of  Belgium  has  now 
been  made  the  condition  of  its  independence. 
Formerly,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  European 


*  See  the  Report  of  H.M.  Secretary  of  Legation. 
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-war,  it  wag  the  unhappy  fate  of  this  country 
to  be  almost  necessarily  allied  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  contending  Powers,  and  to  have 
its  harvests  trodden  under  the  foot  and  its 
soil  saturated  with  the  blood  of  their  armies, 
in  contests  of  which  it  seldom  knew  the  ob- 
jects or  cared  for  the  results.  A  neutrality, 
protected  by  Europe,  now  relieves  it,  as  far 
as  human  arrangements  can,  from  the  possi- 
bility of  again  falling  under  a  similar  misfor- 
tune. Two  small  states  are  tlius  exempt 
from  the  calamities  of  war,  and  permitted  to 
pursue  without  anxiety  their  peaceful  career, 
develop  their  natural  resources,  and  enjoy 
their  free  institutions.  The  inviolability  of 
the  Belgian  territory  is  guaranteed.  Exposed 
by  its  geographical  position  to  the  action  of 
powerful  neighbours,  its  independence  is  not 
secured  like  that  of  Switzerland  by  stupen- 
dous natural  barriers ;  but  in  aid  of  its  own 
manhood,  it  must  rely  chiefly  on  those  poli- 
tical and  moral  outworks  which  treaties 
afford,  and  on  the  integrity  and  good  faith  of 
the  Powers  that  have  imparted  to  it  a 
national  existence.  Belgium  is  not  burthen- 
ed  with  those  responsibilities  which  weigh  so 
heavily  on  greater  states.  The  rivalries  of 
nations  need  not  greatly  disturb  its  repose 
unless  they  should  threaten  its  independence. 
This  exemption  from  the  perturbations  of  the 
exterior  world  may,  perhaps,  be  felt  at  times 
as  irreconcileable  with  political  dignity  ;  but 
such  an  attribute  might  in  a  small  state  well 
be- resigned  for  the  solid  advantages  of  peace, 
security,  and  freedom.  Belgium  will  confer 
an  important  benefit  on  the  world  if  it  should 
demonstrate,  for  the  instruction  of  aspiring 
nationalities,  that  constitutional  monarchy  is 
not  only  compatible  with  the  most  compre- 
hensive liberty,  but  is  its  safest  depository 
and  its  surest  guardian. 

England  has  a  paramount  interest  that  this 
position  of  Belgium  shall  %e  maintained.  On 
this  subject  there  ought  to  be  no  misconcep- 
tion. It  was  not  from  any  special  regard  for 
Belgium  that  its  independence  was  guaran- 
teed, but  for  the  common  benefit  of  Europe. 
The  independence  of  every  country  in  Europe 
would  be  in  jeopardy  from  the  day  on  which 
Belgium  ceased  to  be  a  Sovereign  state ;  but 
for  England  in  particular  it  is  a  vital  neces- 
sity that  it  should  remain  such.  Whenever 
a  French  army  has  set  a  hostile  foot  in  Bel- 
gium, an  English  army  has  invariably  follow- 
ed to  confront  it ;  there  England  has  repeat- 
edly fought  the  battle  of  independence, 
instead  of  on  her  own  unpolluted  soil,  and 
there,  under  similar  circumstances,  she  would 
assuredly  fight  it  again. 

The  expediency  of  strengthening  the  forti- 
fications of  Antwerp  having  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Belgian   Government,  Mr. 


Cobden  has  recently  favoured  the  people  of 
Belgium  with  his  views  on  the  subject.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  *  Economiste  Beige,** 
this  gentleman  has  taken  upon  himself  to  ob- 
ject to  the  scheme  as  not  merely  absurd,  bat 
calculated  to  invite  the  very  dangers  wfiich 
it  was  its  object  to  avert  *If  I  were  King 
of  the  Belgians,'  said  Mr.  Cobden,  *ana 
wished  to  transmit  the  crown  to  my  descend- 
ants, I  would  not  keep  on  foot  an  army  of 
only  a  few  thousand  men  for  the  purposes  of 
internal  police,  and  rely  on  moral  force  alone 
as  the  security  of  my  throne.'  Talleyrand  is 
said  to  have  given  similar  advice  to  the  Bang 
when  about  to  take  possession  of  the  throne. 
His  Majesty  received  the  suggestion  of  the 
great  diplomatist  with  a  great  demonstration 
of  respect ;  but  he  lost  not  an  hour  in  organ- 
ising an  effective  army,  and  in  putting  bis 
fortresses  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

Mr.  Cobden  is  moreover  reported  to  have 
recently  stated,  when  in  Belgium,  his  opioion 
that,  when  the  period  comes  for  France  to 
assume  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine,  and  to 
take  possession  of  Belgium,  Antwerp  would 
prove  no  obstacle ;  and  that  a  majority  of 
the  Belgian  people  would  assuredly  be  foand 
to  demand  the  annexation.!  A  temporary 
annexation  of  Belgium  to  France  was  effect- 
ed under  the  Directory  ;  and  Dumouriez,  the 
General  charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing 
it  about,  afterwards  declared  in  the  Conven- 
tion that  the  consent  of  the  people  had  been 
obtained  by  terror  and  compulsion  alone. 
The  bayonet  and  the  sword  were  the  prin- 
cipaK  persuasives  employed.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable on  what  ground  Mr.  Cobden  can 
expect  a  future  voluntary  union  of  Belgium 
with  France.  The  relative  weight  of  taxa- 
tion in  the  two  countries  is  greatly  in  favour 
of  Belgium.  An  inhabitant  of  France  con- 
tributes 60f.  42c.  to  the  state ;  an  inhabitant 
of  Belgium  only  22f.  41c.  The  commerce  of 
Belgium  is,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
country,  three  times  greater  than  that  of 
France.  It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  a 
state,  so  rich  and  prosperous,  should  willingly 
consent  to  be  absorbed  into  the  empire  of 
France.  The  position  would  be  both  anoma- 
lous and  humiliating :  the  nationality  would 
be  extinguished ;  the  people  would  cease  to 
be  Belgians,  and  they  could  never  become 
French. 

To  neglect  the  defences  of  Belgium  would 
certainly  be  to  invite  the  very  evil  which  the 
neutrality  of  the  country  was  intended  to 
prevent     It  was  not  a  feeble  and  helpless, 

*  Dated  Midhurat,  24th  April,  1862. 

f  The  writer  propoBes,  if  the  troth  of  this  state- 
ment should  be  called  in  queetion,  to  give  his  au- 
thority, and  the  date  and  piaeeof  the  conversatioiL 
Richard  Cobden,  Roi  des  Belgc^lM^"^^ 
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but  an  armed  and  powerful,  neutrality  that 
^as  contemplated  by  the  Great  Powers  when 
they  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  new 
kingdom  which  they  were  receiving  into  the 
political  system  of  Europe.  But  a  country 
relying  wholly  on  the  forbearance  and  pro- 
tection of  other  states  for  its  security,  is 
placed  in  a  position  altogether  incompatible 
with  self-respect  It  was,  therefore,  arranged 
that  Belgium  should  possess  a  national  army, 
and  that  certain  fortresses  should  be  kept  up. 
These  obligations  the  Belgian  nation  freely 
took  upon  itselt  The  Belgian  army,  which 
<)oes  not  press  unduly  on  the  finances  of  the 
country,  ought  to  be  a  considerable  one ;  and 
it  is  the  recorded  opinion  of  the  great  Puke 
to  whom  Belgium  owes  so  much,  that  fortifi- 
cations are  of  far  greater  importance  to  the 
country  since  its  separation  from  Holland 
than  before.  They  were  intended  to  deter  a 
powerful  neighbour  from  even  contemplating^ 
aggression,  Antwerp  well  garrisoned  would 
afford  time  for  other  Powers  to  come  to  the 
support  of  a  people  whose  territory  had  been 
invaded,  and  whose  independence  was  threat- 
ened. The  opinions  of  Mr.  Cobden  on  the 
ilefences  and  the  destiny  of  Belgium  are 
about  as  valuable  as  those  with  which  ho  is 
in  the  habit  of  favouring  his  own  country- 
men upon  similar  topics.  The  uncalled-for 
obtmsion  of  his  sentiments  in  reference  to  a 
people  whom  he  considers  as  destined  to 
political  annihilation,  is,  as  he  has  probably 
discovered,  no  less  repugnant  to  their  pride 
than  it  is  insulting  to  their  patriotism. 

The  frequent  alliances  which  have  taken 
place  between  England  and  the  provinces 
which  now  constitute  the  kingdom  of  Bel- 
gium prove  that  the  political  interests  of  the 
two  countries  are  almost  identical ;  but  moral 
affinities  are  often  more  efficacious  in  uniting 
nations  than  treaties.  An  ardent  love  of 
liberty,  a  taste  for  natural  scenery,  an  enthu- 
siastic attachment  to  agriculture,  an  appre- 
ciation of  domestic  comfort,  and  love  of  a 
country  life,  characterise  alike  the  people  of 
Belgium  and  England. 

If  it  should  be  asked,  what  interests  of 
England  would  now  be  jeopardised  if  Bel- 
gium should  ever  pass  into  the  possession  of 
France — we  reply,  the  same  as  when  Napo- 
leon I,,  with  a  just  appreciation  of  its  import- 
ance, declared  that  Antwerp,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  France,  would  always  be  a  loaded 
pistol  directed  at  the  heart  of  England.  The 
new  condition^  under  which  maritime  war- 
fare must  be  waged  greatly  increase  the  force 
of  Napoleon's  celebrated  saying.  The  vast 
amount  of  iron-,  coal,  dock  accommodation, 
and  machinery  which  Belgium  would  place 
at  the  command  of  France  renders  it  impos- 
sible that  England  should  ever  acquiesce  in 


such  an  annexation.  A  remarkable  addition 
to  the  testimony  of  Napoleon  as  to  the  value 
of  Antwerp  in  the  hands  of  France  is  to  be 
found  in  the  recently  published  volume  of  the 
Emperor's  Correspondence.  He  there  reite- 
rates his  opinion  that  the  possession  of  Ant- 
werp would  be  of  immense  importance  to 
France,  and  assigns  as  one  reason  for  that 
opinion,  that  shipbuilding  could  there  be 
carried  on  with  safety  during  a  war  with 
Great  Britain.  We  entertain  no  doubt  of 
the  loyalty  and  good  faith  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  in  his  present  political  relations 
with  England  ;  but  he  must  be  a  bold  poli- 
tician who  would  venture  to  predict  the 
action  of  Franco  in  any  succeeding  phase  of 
her  revolution.  The  sagacity  of  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  is  acknowledged  throughout 
Europe.  He  has  emphatically  declared  that 
the  acquisition  of  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine 
involves  the  ultimate  seizure  of  Belgium. 
The  possession  of  the  Rhenish  provinces 
could  only  be  eflfectually  secured  by  the 
annexation  of  Belgium.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  without  it  the  position  of  France  would 
be  strategically  untenable,  if  she  should  ever 
possess  hei-self  of  that  long-coveted  territory 
now  held  by  Prussia  to  the  west  of  the 
Rhine.  The  defence  of  her  provinces  is  the 
more  immediate  duty  of  Prussia ;  but  the 
interests  of  England  are  scarcely  less  involved 
in  their  protection. 

The  best  security  of  Belgium  lies  in  the 
total  absence  of  any  pretext  for  aggression 
on  the  part  of  her  powerful  neighbour.  The 
population  have  expressed  no  desire  to  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  French  empire  ;  and, 
even  if  they  had,  the  interests  of  the  other 
European  States  would  overrule  such  predi- 
lections, and  require  that  the  last  territorial 
arrangement  should  not  be  disturbed.  But 
the  people  of  Belgium  are  proud  of  their 
independence ;  and  it  would  be  a  hazardous 
experiment  to  apply  to  this  State  the  notable 
expedient  of  a  pl^iscite  to  test  its  political 
preferences.  To  reduce  it  to  servitude  by 
the  trick  of  the  ballot  would  be  beyond  the 
skill  even  of  the  most  experienced  adept  in 
that  modern  device.  There  may  he  a  few 
traditions  which  connect  the  people  with 
France,  but  the  condition  of  Belgium  in  1862 
differs  entirely  from  that  of  1 795.  The  peo- 
ple would  certainly  never  willingly  exchang« 
their. free  institutions  for  a  despotism,  al- 
though that  despotism  might  make  tbem 
participators  of  the  *  glory '  of  France.  BeU 
gium  only  desires  to  pursue  her  industrious 
career,  and  to  enjoy  her  free  constitution.  It 
might  have  been  more  conducive  to  the  in- 
terests of  Europe  if  the  permanent  union  o 
Holland  and  Belgium  could  have  been  effect- 
ed, and  the  two  countries  formed  into  one 
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homogeneous  state ;  but  insuperable  obstacles 
presented  themselves  to  the  amalgamation, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  statesmen  to  acquiesce 
in  such  a  solution  of  the  political  problems 
which  present  themselves  as  uncontrollable 
events  bring  about 

The  influence  of  the  Belgian  revolution 
upon  literature  and  science  has  been  very 
marked.  The  intellect  of  the  people  re- 
ceived a  great  impulse  by  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  which  they  acquired.  More 
important  publications,  in  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  have  issued  from  the  press 
since  1830  than  in  the  160  preceding  years. 
Coincident  with  their  revived  nationality  has 
been  the  desire  of  the  Belgian  people  to 
study  the  history  of  the  past,  and  to  restore 
the  use  of  a  language  in  which  many  great 
writers  have  embodied  their  thought*,  and 
conferred  a  literary  immortality  upon  their 
country.  M.  Delepierre,  in  his  useful  work 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  has 
given  an  account  of  many  writers  who  ought 
to  be  better  known  than  they  are  to  English 
readers.  Nor  has  the  eflfect  of  political  inde- 
pendence been  less  marked  in  giving  in- 
creased importance  and  higher  development 
to  art.  While  the  painters  of  Holland  have 
been  content  with  that  traditionary  style 
which  is  represented  in  its  well-known  school, 
several  of  the  painters  of  Belgium  have 
soared  into  loftier  regions.  We  took  occa- 
sion in  a  recent  number*  to  comment  on  this 
contrast  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  and 
the  decline  of  art  which  followed  generally 
upon  the  decay  of  political  power  and  na- 
tional prosperity  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and 
we  pointed  out  that,  while  there  had  been  no 
revival  in  the  condition  of  Holland  as  respects 
art,  the  successful  struggle  for  political  inde- 
pendence, and  the  national  prosperity  which 
lias  been  its  result,  had  given  a  decided  im- 
pulse to  painting  in  Belgium.  The  crowded 
state  of  the  Belgian  gallery  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  and  the  attraction  which 
the  powerful  pictures  of  Gallait,  Ley^,  and 
other  eminent  painters  never  fail  to  present, 
show  that  these  great  artists  possess  the  power 
of  affecting  the  popular  mind  as  well  as  of 
exciting  the  admiration  of  intelligent  con- 
noisseurs. The  Belgian  gallery  must,  we 
think,  have  taken  the  world  by  surprise.  It 
would  be  impossible  here  to  enter  upon-  a 
critical  analysis  of  its  contents,  which  have 
beeu  elsewhere  suflSciently  discussed ;  but,  in 
justice  to  Belgium,  we  could  not  omit  to 
notice  the  very  marked  development  which 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  thirty  years 
in  a  country  so  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
painting. 

*  No.  218. 


There  is  perhaps  scarcely  any  cooctiy  in 
Europe  which   excites  so  little   interest   ia 
casual  visitors,  notwithstanding  its  m&nj  at- 
tractions, as  Belgium.    The  traveller   pas&^ 
often  hurriedly  through  it  to  more  invitii^ 
lands,  casting  perhaps  a  rapid  glance  at  its 
garden-like  landscapes,  and  seeing  too  often 
only  in  the  distance  its  noble  cathedrals  and 
grand  civic  edifices,  florid  with   scolptiir^ 
symbolism,  and  the  pride  of  former  geoera- 
tions.    But  who  that  has  ever  lingered  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Meuse  can  forget  the  soo- 
cession  of  enchanting  scenes  which   recaH 
some  of  the  glorious  pictures  of  Claude,  and 
are  as  suggestive  to  the  devotee  of  art  as  to 
the  lover  of  nature ;  or  the  more  contracted 
but  scarcely  less  lovely  valley  of  the  Vesdre, 
whose  bright  and  shallow  waters  pursue  their 
rapid  course  under  the  shadow  of  richlj- 
wooded  hills  crowned  with  picturesque  and 
tasteful    ch&teauz?      The    magnificent    old 
towns,  long  the  wonder  of  Europe,  rich   in 
the  treasures  of  art  and  in  historical  associa- 
tions,  still  present  objects  of  inexhaustible 
interest,  and  are  worthy  of  the  highest  ad- 
miration.   Comparatively  deserted  now,  they 
were  once  trodden  by  industrious  multitudes 
who  supplied  Europe  with  most  of  the  luxu- 
ries   and    the    conveniences  of    life.      The 
stillness  of  their  quiet  streets,  once  filled  with 
the  busy  hum  of  men  and  alive  with  political 
agitation,  is  now  scarcely  broken  but  by  those 
chimes  whose  music  has  been  heard  by  so 
many    successive    generations,    and   which, 
while  they  proclaim  the  flight  of  time,  seera 
to  speak  of  ages  that  are.  gone,  and  to  con- 
nect the  present  with  the  past.    Por  our 
countrymen  thel&elds  of  Belgium  possess  an 
interest  which  time  can  never  destroy ;  on 
them  the  best  blood  of  England  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  freely  shed  to  secure 
the  independence  of  Europe,  the  essential 
condition  of  her  own. 

A  Sovereign  must  l>e  endowed  with  high 
qualities  whose  political  influence  is  in  an  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  Extent  of  his  domi- 
nions. King  Leopold  has  displayed  on  the 
throne  of  Belgium  the  same  moderation, 
propriety,  and  good  sense  which  marked  his 
short  connexion  with  England.  To  his  true 
conception  of  the  position  and*  duties  of  a 
constitutional  King,  Belgium  is  chiefly  in- 
debted for  the  tranquillity  which  it  has  en- 
joyed since  its  independence.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  important  life  may  be  long 
spared  for  the  benefit  of  his  .country  and  of 
Europe.  The  State  whose  in&ncy  be  has 
nurtured,  although  devoid  of  the  imposing 
greatness  of  other  kingdoms,  possesses  some 
attractions  peculiarly  its  own.  As  a  truly 
constitutional  noonarchy  it  stands  almost  alone 
on  the  continent  of  Europe — but  it  stands  br 
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the  side  of  a  despotism  to  wbicb  it  is  an  ob- 
ject at  once  of  cupidity  and  dislike.  As  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  State  it  exhibits  to  the  world 
an  eiample  worthy  of  all  respect,  of  a  peo- 
ple retaining  its  ancient  faith,  yet  stmggling 
BQCcessfnlly  against  the  dominion  of  an  Ul- 
tramontane priesthood.  As  an  industrial 
country  it  possesses  ample  capital,  admirable 
roads  and  canals,  charitable  institutions 
formed  not  merely  to  relieve,  but  to  prevent 
destitution,  an  elastic  rev^ue,  a  soil  turned 
to  the  most  profitable  account  by  laborious 
industry,  laws  judiciously  framed  and  well 
administered,  and  a  generally  prosperous  and 
contented  people. 


Abt.  V. — 1.  L^Hittoire  du  Consulat  et  de 

V Empire.    Par  M.  A.  Thiers.    Tome  xx., 

Livre  ler.    Paris,  1862. 
2.  Lee  Mie&rahlee.   Par  Victor  Hugo,    Deuz- 

i^me  Partie — Cosette.    Tome  iii.     Brux- 

elles,  1862. 

A  DiecusaiON  took  place  between  the  mem- 
bers of  a  jury  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  on  the  award  of  a  Oonncil  medal.  It 
was  urged  by  a  distinguished  Frenchman 
that  that  medal  ought  to  be  given  to  one  of 
his  countrymen,  not  on  account  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  articles  that  he  exhibited,  but 
because  he  was  esteemed  in  France  to  be  the 
first  manufacturer  of  such  articles.  It  was  in 
fiact  impossible,  for  that  reason,  to  send  him 
back  to  his  country  without  such  a  medal. 
The  same  principle^which  we  fear  is  a  na- 
tional characteristic — of  allowing  impartiality 
to  give  way  to  expediency,  is  prominently 
displayed  in  both  of  the  works  before  us. 
The  authors  differ,  indeed;  widely  from  each 
other  in  the  treatment  of  their  subject,  as 
they  notoriously  do  in  their  views  and  aspi- 
rations. The  one,  a  statesman  of  the  Mo- 
narchy, issues  a  separate  volume  on  the  cam- 
paign of  1815,  a  part  of  a  pretentions  His- 
tory ;  tlie  other,  a  statesman  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, introduces  a  detailed  rhapsody  on  the 
batUe  of  Waterloo  into  the  pages  of  a  ro- 
mance. M.  Adolphe  Thiers,  as  might  be 
expected,  denounces  Napoleon  as  a  bad  poli- 
tician ;  and  M.  Victor  Hugo, '  who  brings  a 
mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time^  and 
continues  to  advocate  ^  le  droit^  a^inst  *  la 
loij'  asserts  that  his  downfall  was  directly  due 
to  Divine  interference  in  consequence  of  the 
misery  which  he  had  caused.  But  they  are 
both  writing  for  French  readers.  They  evi- 
dently concur  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  older 
writers  in  believing  that  *  men  are  willing  to 


credit  what  they  wish,  and  encourage  rather 
those  who  gratify  them  with  pleasure,  than 
those  that  instruct  them  with  fidelity.'  They 
have  both  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
represent  Napoleon  otherwise  than  as  a  per- 
fect military  hero  in  command  of  perfect  sol- 
diers, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  prove  the 
reverse,  as  far  as  possible,  regarding  the  oppo- 
nents against  whom  he  rushed  headlong  to 
destruction.  Their  ingenuity  and  their  hon- 
esty have  been  sorely  taxed  in  the  attempt; 
and  the  romance  of  the  historian  is  more  in- 
correct as  well  as  less  vigorous  than  that  of 
the  novelist. 

M.  Thiers  commences  by  describing  the 
general  operations  of  Napoleon  between  the 
25th  March  and  the  12th  June,  1815,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  organised  and  distributed 
his  forces — which  latter  '  lui  seul  parmi  les 
gin^aux  anciens  et  modemes  a  entendu  au 
mime  degre!  He  states  truly  that  Bltlcher 
and  Wellington  determined  to  remain  on  the 
northern  frontier  with  their  armies  while 
Schwarzenberg  was  making  his  preparations 
on  the  east ;  but  he  adds  erroneously  that 
*  though  not  Jar  distant  from  each  other^  they 
were  not  so  near  but  that  he  could  penetrate 
between  them^  pour  accomplir  de  grands  des* 
seins!  The  Prussians,  he  says,  rested  upon 
Li^e,  the  English  upon  Brussels.  They  had 
done  their  utmost  to  render  themselves  secure 
by  the  numerous  posts  which  they  occupied, 
but  d  la  maniire  des  esprits  de  second  ordre^ 
qui  entrevoient  plutdt  quHls  ne  voient  les 
choses^  They  were  not  connected  by  nume- 
rous posts  on  the  sides  of  the  Sambre,  ncH* 
did  that  river  separate  them,  as  M.  Thiers, 
who  has  not  sufficiently  studied  the  map, 
would  have  us  believe.  Napoleon,  witii  the 
coup  d*onl  which  nature  had  made  so  quick, 
and  experience  so  sure,  saw  clearly  from 
Paris — (as  M.  Thiers  supposes,  but  certainly 
not  as  the  event  proved) — the  weak  point  at 
which  he  would  be  able  to  introduce  his 
army  between  their  cantonments.  He  de- 
termined* to  defeat  them  one  after  the  other, 
to  '  ref outer'  the  Prussians,  *  sur  la  Meuse^  and 
to  *  acculer*  the  English  *  h  la  mer.^  But  they 
could  not  divine  the  route  by  which  they  would 
be  attacked,  for  want  of  calculation,  vigilance, 
information,  and  penetration,  and  for  want  of 
un  g^nie  supirieur  at  their  head.  Napoleon 
was  therefore  able  to  establish  himself,  with 
all  his  forces  around  him — and  never  was  a 
more  difficult  operation  more  happily  exe- 
cuted-— behind  a  thick  forest,  without  the 
Allies  being  aware  of  it  This  was  the  state 
of  affairs  (according  to  M.  Thiers)  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th.  On  the  left,  D'Erlon, 
with  20,000  infantry  of  the  1st  Coi*ps,  was  at 
Solre-sur-Sambre ;  Reille  was  at  Leers — Fofr- 
teau  on   the  same  line,  with  the  2d  Oorpe 
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of  23,000  ;  Gerard  slept  at  Philippeville,  on 
the  road  from  Metz,  with  15,000  or  16,000 
raen :  Vandaramo  encamped  at  Beaumont 
with  the  3rd  Corps  of  1 7,000.  Then  there 
were  Lobau  with  10,000  of  the  6th  Corps, 
and  the  Guard  of  20,000.  The  cavalry  were 
massed  into  the  four  special  corps  of  Pajol, 
Excelroans,  Kellermann,  and  Milhaud,  the 
whole  forming  13,000  cavaliers  aguerris, 
under  Grouchy.  These,iwith  4000  or  6000 
men  of  the  parks  and  equipages,  formed  a 
grand  total  of  124,000  veteran  troops,  of 
whom  the  youngest  had  made  the  campaigns 
of  1813  and  1814;  crying*  Vive  V Empereur P 
with  military  and  patriotic  fury,  and  animated, 
not  by  enthusiasm,  but  by  £smaticism,  and 
even  une  veritable  rage  pour  VEmptreur  et 
centre  see  ennemis.  They  had  not  the  same 
confidence  in  their  immediate  chiefs,  but 
Napoleon  formed  their  tie,  and  in  seeing  hun 
they  foimd  again  their  unity.  They  *  quiver- 
ed with  satisfection  '  at  the  idea  of  meeting 
the  enemy,  and  of  taking  vengeance  upon 
him  for  the  years  1813  and  1814  ;  and  *  never 
did  a  more  noble,  a  more  touching  victim 
rush  more  eagerly  to  immolate  itself  on  what 
■was  for  it  the  altar  of  its  country.' 

We  do  not  wish  to  dispute  this  account, 
though  it  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  of  the 
French  proceedings.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Napoleon  displayed  his  well-known  genius  in 
forming  plans  that  might  have  been  success- 
ful against  less  formidable  opponents,  as  well 
as  his  wonted  activity  in  maturing  bis  pre- 
parations. He  had  magnificent  materials  to 
work  with,  and  he  did  all  that  man  could  do 
in  concealing  his  intentions,  and  suddenly 
collecting  such  an  army  as  that  which  M. 
Thiers  describes,  within  fifty  miles  of  Brus- 
sels and  Liege,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
English  and  Prussian  outposts,  in  readiness 
for  carrying  out  his  daring  projects.  But  he 
made  the  fatal  mistake  of  underrating  his 
adversaries,  and  supposing  that  he  should  be 
able  to  separate  them,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  much  too  confident  in  his  own  power 
and  resources.  M.  Thiers  is  unable  to  see,  or 
to  admit,  these  errors,  even  after  they  have 
been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  event. 
When  he  goes  on  to  add  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  whose  quickness  of  apprehension 
was  at  fault,  thought  of  nothing  but  his  com- 
munications with  the  sea,  with  regard  to 
which  there  was  nothing  to  feiw ;  that  Wel- 
lington and  Bltlcher  had  neglected  the  point 
de  soudure  between  their  cantonments ;  that 
Wellington  neglected  to  take  even  ^m^ioeres^ 
precautions  to  guard  against  a  sudden  ap^ 
pearance  of  the  French ;  and  that  of  this 
last  danger,  by  far  the  most  real,  the  Allied 
Generals  had  no  conception  (n^avaient  rien 
^nirevu) ; — we  must  at  once  join  issue  with 


him,  and   tell  him   plainly  that   the    Allied 
Generals  were  not,  as  a  fact,  surprised,  either 
in  a  military  sense  or  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  by  the  attack  of  Napoleon. 
They  had  foreseen  the  probability  of  it  long 
before,  and  provided  against  it     Thej  dch- 
bcrately  took  up  the  positions  that  thej  occu- 
pied— the   Prussians  alonff  the  line  of  the 
Meuse   and   the  Sambre  in  commnnication 
with  the  British  in  firont  of  Mods,  and    the 
British   in   the   fhianghe    between   Srufisels, 
Oudenarde,   and    Maubenge — as   bein^    the 
best  for  resisting  such  an  attack  which  their 
other  necessities  would   permit      And    M. 
Thiers  does  not  venture  to  tell  us  how  they 
could  have  done  better.    He  would  not^  we 
presume,  have  expected  them  to  concentrate 
their  forces   either  at   Ligny  or  in  front  of 
Waterloo  before  Napoleon  quitted  Paris.     If 
they  had  done  so,  they  would  have  left  the 
remainder  of  the  country  at  his  mercy,  have 
placed  themselves  in  difiScuhies  for  provisions 
and  supplies,  and  have  rendered  thetnselres 
liable  to  be  cut  off"  from  their  bases  of  opera- 
tions.   They  did,  indeed,  retain  the  grreater 
part  of  their   armies  within  a  day's  march 
respectively  of  those  fields ;  and  they  assem- 
bled them,  when  the  necessity   arose,   with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  frustrate  Napoleon's  pro- 
jects ;  in  spite  of  the  suddenness  and  secrecy 
with  which  his  operations  w6re  conducted,  of 
the  magnificent  army  which  he  had  at  his 
disposal,   and   of  the    desperate  valour   bj 
which  it  was  animated. 

We  are-  the  more  anxious  to  make  this 
important  point  clear  because  one  of  oar 
own  historians.  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  has 
also  accused  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Marshal  Bltlcher  of  being  surprised  and  oat- 
manoeuvred.  Sir  Archibald's  fallacies  were 
pointed  out  in  these  pages  by  the  first  Liord 
ElleSmere,*  whose  Essays  on  these  and  other 
subjects  have  since  been  reprinted  with  his 
name  attached  to  them;  and  we  will  now 
give  a  few  iacts  and  dates  that  cannot  be  di»* 
puted,  to  show  further  how  entirely  groond- 
less  such  an  accusation  it. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  to  Lord 
Stewart  as  far  baek  as  the  8th  of  May :  <I 
say  nothing  about  our  defensive  operatioDS 
because  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Bl&cher 
and  I  are  so  well  united,  and  so  strong,  that 
the  enemy  cannot  do  us  much  mischief;'  and 
he  expressed  in  the  same  letter  a  strong  opi- 
nion against  *  extending  themselves  furtb«r 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  f5w  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  troops.'  On  the  9th  May  he 
wrote  himself  to  the   commandant  of  the 


*  '  Quarterly  Review,'  '  Life  of  BlOcher.'  Sept, 
1842,  and  ^  Harmon  t,  Siborne,  and  Alison/  Jnn^ 
1846.  Digitized  by  VaUUVlC 
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X*rnssian   troops  at   Charleroi  to  warn  him 
that  the  French  were  collected  between  Va- 
lenciennes   and    Manbenge,    and    appeared 
rather  to  threaten  Maubeuge.     On  the  6th 
Jnne  he  wrote  to  Sir  Heury  Hardinge,  at  the 
IVassian  head-qoarters,  saying :  *  All  accounts 
vrhich  I  receive    from   the  frontier   appear 
a^in  to  concnr  in  the  notion  of  a  collection 
of  troops  abont  Maubeuge.     Buonaparte  was 
expect<Ki  to  be  at  Laon  on  the  6th,  and  there 
-were  on  all  parts  of  the  road  between  Paris 
and  the   frontier  extraordinary  preparations 
for    the  movement  of  troops  in   carriages. 
The  numbers  of  the  latter  are  immense  in 
some  of  the  towns.*    On  the  10th  June  he 
"Wrote  to  him  again ;  *  I  have  received  intel- 
ligence that  Buonaparte  arrived  at  Maubeuge 
yesterday,  and  I  believe  he  has  gone  along 
the  frontier  towards  Lille.'     On  the  14th  he 
received  (as  well  as  Bliicher)  various  accounts 
from  the  Prussian  outposts  and  from  Mons  of 
the  movements  of  the  enemy.     On  the  15th 
be    received   two  despatches  from  General 
Zieten  near  Charleroi — one  at  9  a.  m.  and  the 
other  at  10  p.  m.     At  8  p.  m.  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  had   ridden  to  the  front  from 
Braine  le  Comte  at  5  a.  m.,  reported  to  him  ; 
and   at  4.80  he  learned  from  General  Von 
Mtlfl3ing,  attached  to  the  British  head-quar- 
ters, that  the  French  had  attacked  the  Irrus- 
sian  outposts,  and  appeared  to  be  advancing 
npon  Charleroi.     He  was  prepared  for  this, 
but  he  knew  well  the  danger  of  making  a 
false  movement   before  such   a  formidable 
adversary  as  Napoleon.      He  waited   wisely 
until  the  real  line  of  attack  was  ascertained 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  only  issued  orders  on 
that  day  for  certain  of  his  troops  to  move  and 
others  to  be  concentrated  and  held  in  readi- 
ness.    He  would,  of  course,  have  acted  dif^ 
ferently  if  he  had  received  certain  intelligence 
as  to  the  Emperor's  intentions  at  an  earlier 
date,  but  it  was  not  his  fanit  that  he  did  not 
do  80.     On  the  same  evening,  at  10  p.  m.,  he 
issued  further  orders.     On  the  next  day  he 
directed   in    person   the   conflict  at  Quatre- 
Bras,  met  Blticher  at  the  Windmill  of  Bussy, 
and  arranged  with  him  for  further  operations. 
By  the  night  of  the  17th  he  had  collected 
his  army  on  the  position  in  front  of  Water- 
loo, with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  and 
on  which,  as  is  notorious,*  he  had  kept  his 

*  The  defence  of  the  Netherlands  frontier  was 
BO  new  snlneet  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He 
had  devoted  to  it  in  the  previous  year  a  masterly 
Memorandum,  which  will  be  found  in  hia  Des- 
patches, vol  vii.  p.  564  (ed.  1862),  and  from  which 
we  Bnbjuin  an  extract : — 

'1  do  not  consider  that  in  a  memorandum  of 
this  description  it  is  desirahle,  nor  in  the  enrsory 
yiew  which  1  have  taken  of  the  Netherlands  ean 
it  be  expected,  that  I  should  point  out  the  positions 
to  he  taken  hy  the  disposable  armies  whicn  can  be 


eye  for  some  time  previously  as  the  probable 
scene  of  a  decisive  battle.  And  here  this 
surprised  and  out-man ceuvred  General  caught 
his  superior  and  too-confident  assailant  in  as 
well-laid  and  complete  a  trap  as  72,000  vete- 
rans and  246  guns  could  possibly  fall  into. 

In  our  opinion  these  facts  alone  satisfac- 
torily conftite  M.  Thiers'  often-repeated  asser- 
tions, that  Wellington  and  BlUfcher  neglected 
their  point  de  sottdure,  that  they  were  devoid 
of  foresight,  and  that  they  were  taken  by 
surprise.  Indeed,  he  pretty  well  disposes  of 
them  himself  by  adding,  with  a  strange  in- 
consisitency,  *  only,  instructed  by  the  lessons 
of  Napoleon,  to  keep  themselves  well  closed 
the  one  to  the  other,  they  had  mutually 
promised  to  unite  on  the  road  from  Namur 
to  Brussels,  in  the  event  of  an  attack  towarcfe 
Charieroi.'  M.  Thiers  is  equally  reasonable 
and  sensible  when  he  asserts  that  Napoleon 
was  in  a  position  on  the  15th  (while  a  large 
proportion  of  his  army  was  still  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  Sambrc)  to  throw  60,000  men 
between  the  English  and  Prussian  armies 
(each  of  which  numbered  more  than  100,- 
000),  and  thus  to  render  their  reunion  im- 
possible. 

But  the  admirable  project  which  Napoleon 
entertained  of  driving  the  Prussians  to  the 
Rhine,  and  the  English  to  the  sea,  was  only 
to  be  the  commencement  of  his  schemes.  The 
first  blow  thus  struck  was  to  produce  in  Eu- 
rope an  ^  ibranlement^  exercising  a  mighty 
influence,  alike  upon  the  divisions  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  and  upon  the  apprehensions 
of  the  Austrian  CahineU  He  would  follow 
it  up  by  throwing  himself,  with  fresh  forces, 
upon  Schwarzcnberg,  whom  he  would  also 
*  ramener  au  Rhin  f  and  he  would  conclude 

allotted  for  their  defence.  Hboee  which  I  should 
point  out  would  be  good  or  bad  according  to  the 
strength  with  which  tliey  should  be  occupied,  ac- 
cording to  that  of  the  enemy ;  and,  supposing  the 
enemy  to  be  on  the  offeoeive,  aocording  to  his  plan 
of  attack.  The  same  reasoning  ajMpUes  to  the  for- 
tification of  positions  beforehand  for  armies  to 
occupy  eventually.  The  fortification  of  these  posi- 
tions cannot  be  a  secret ;  and,  in  a  country  such 
as  these  provinces,  no  position  ean  be  taken  with 
an  army  which  is  not  liable  to  be  tamed,  and 
which  woiUd  not  be  turned,  if  the  works  on  it 
were  to  be  previously  eonstruoted, 

•  There  ai'e,  however,  good  poBiiions  for  an  army 
at  La  Triniti  and  at  Renaix,  behind  Tonmay; 
another  between  Totnmay  and  Mens,  on  the  high 
grounds  about  Blaton.  There  are  many  good 
positions  about  Mons;  the  course  of  the  Uaine 
m>m  Binch  towards  Mons  would  afford  some  p;ood 
ones.  About  Nivelles,  and  between  that  andBinch, 
there  are  many  advantageous  positions;  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Forit  de  Boignies,^  by  the  high  road 
tfrAiVA  leads  to  Brueeele  from  Binch,  Charleroi,  and 
NamvT^  wouldy  if  worked  v^pon^   afford  others* 
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by  making  peace  with  a  dismayed  Eorope. 
If  he  met  with  reverses,  he  had  only  to  adopt 
defensive  operations,  and  dispute  the  national 
soil  foot  by  foot  with  the  enemy,  as  he  had  so 
admirably  done  in  1814 ;  and  *'  in  this  system 
he  did  not  neglect  a  single  chance  happy  for 
the  country  and  himself.'  There  was  only 
one  objection  to  it — that  he  mi^ht  meet  with 
a  great  defeat;  bnt  the  Chambers  were  im- 
patient, and  his  superior  penetration  perceived 
the  possibility  of  decisive  success.  While 
the  genius  of  politics  consists  in  patience, 
that  of  war  sees  quickly  where  the  blow  has 
to  be  struck,  and  strikes  it.  Therefore  this 
Imperial  genius  of  war  of  the  first  order  re- 
solved to  throw  himself  upon  the  Allies  ;  and 
all  the  first  steps  which  he  took  with  that  ob- 
ject were  singularly  successful.  Did  it  not 
oocur  to  M.  Thiers,  while  penning  this  epi- 
grammatic excuse  for  the  rash  enterprise  of 
his  hero,  that  the  genius  of  war  might  some- 
times, as  well  as  that  of  politics,  see  too  fast 
and  strike  too  rapidly  for  success  f 

M.  Thiers  is  very  wroth  with  Marshal  Ney 
for  his  hesitation  in  attacking  the  English  at 
Quatre-Bras : — 

*Thi8  Marshal  reasoned  similarly  to  Van- 
darame,  Grouchy,  Pfjol,  and  Exelmans  (eic)  at 
Gilly,  who  believed  that  they  wejre  about  to  en- 
gage the  whole  Prussian  army,  \^e  thought  in 
like  manner  that  the  advanced  guard  of  Lord 
Wellington,  which  he  saw  before  him,  would 
suddenly  fold  up  like  a  curtain,  and  discover 
soon  the  English  army  itself.  ...  He 
paused  before  the  open  route  of  Quatre-Bras, 
that  is  to  say,  before  the  fortune  of  France, 
which  was  there,  and  which,  by  extending  his 
band,  he  might  infallibly  have  seized  1  What 
had  he  at  this  moment  before  him  ?  Exactly 
what  he  saw,  and  nothing  more.  In  effect,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  remaining  at  Brussels,  and 
having  only  received  vague  news  oi\  that  morn- 
ing, had  not  yet  ordered  anything.' 

In  this  quotation,  and  in  a  great  deal  more 
that  he  says  to  the  same  effect,  M.  Thiers  is 
wrong  in  the  impressions  that  he  conveys,  as 
well  as  in  his  facts.  That  the  Duke  was  by 
no  means  so  inactive  or  so  ill-informed  as  he 
would  have  us  to  believe,  we  have  already 
shown.  The  position  of  Quatre-Bras  was 
not  so  important  to  the  British  as  Napoleon 
believed  it  to  be,  or  as  M.  Thiers  would  now 
represent  it  to  be.  If  Ney  had  attacked 
Quatre-Bras  at  an  earlier  hour,  had  takfu 
possession  of  it,  and  had  advanced  beyond  it, 
he  would  only  then  have  encountered  the  re- 
inforcements that  were  on  their  way  from 
Nivelles  and  Brussels  as  they  arrived,  and 
would  have  been  the  more  liable  to  be 
caught,  as  he  feared,  by  the  English  in  his 
front,  and  the  Prussians  in  his  rear.  Wel- 
lington's principal  object  in  opposing  him  at 
Quatre-Bras  was  to  prevent  him  from  acting 


on  the  flank  of  the  Prussians.     As   it  hap- 
pened, he  was  outnumbered  and  beaten  back 
there  at  the  close  of  the  day,  in  conseqn^ice 
of  Napoleon's  having  withdrawn  from  him 
the  corps  of  Count  d'Erlon,  which  he  had  firet 
placed  at  his  disposal.     The  plan  of  attack- 
ing the  Prussians  at  Ligny  with  80,0OO  men, 
while  Ney  held  the  English  at  bay  at  Quatre- 
Bras  with  40,000,  was  the  best  which  Napo- 
leon could,  nnder  the  circumstances^  adopt. 
But^  in  truth,  he  "knew  little  in  the  first  in- 
stance of  what  he  had  to  encounter  on  eith^ 
field.     He  imagined  that  the  Allies   wonld 
have  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  col- 
lect their  forces.    So  ignorant  was  he  of  the 
positions  of  the  English,,  and  so  little  did  be 
expect  to  meet  them  on  the  way  to  Brassels, 
that  he  wrote  two  letters  to  Ney  on  the  16th, 
in  the  first  of  which  he  directed  him  to  be 
at  Brussels  at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  in  the  second  of  which  he  assumed^ 
as  a  matter  of  high   probability,   that  the 
English  had  already   retired  from  Bmssek 
and  Nivelles.     Nor  did  he  anticipate,  on  the 
mominff  of  the  16th,  the  stubborn  resistance 
which  he  encountered  from  *  Maishal   Vor- 
warts ;'  he  hoped  simply  to  drive  back  de- 
tached portions  of  the  two  armies  in  differ- 
ent directions,  the  one  towards  Namar,  the 
other  towards  Brussels.     His  Generals,  who 
had   previously  fought    against  Wellington 
and  British  troops,  were  less  confident,  and 
more  wise;    and  Ney's  hesitation  was    not 
only  natural,  but  praiseworthy.   His  bravery, 
determination,  and  devotion  to  the  Emperor, 
were  fully  proved  by  subsequent  events,  both 
on  that  day  at  Quatre-Bras,  and  pre-eminent- 
ly  on  the   18th   at  Waterloo.      They    are 
highly  applauded  by  M.  Thiers,  and  can  be 
doubted  by  no  one. 

Napoleon  has  himself  been  blamed  for 
delaying  his  attack  at  Ligny,  and  M.  Thiers 
invents  a  foolish  reason  to  acconnt  for  the 
last  hour  of  that  delay :  'That  he  wished  the 
action  to  commence  at  Quatre-Bras  before  he 
engaged  the  Prussians,  in  order  that  Ney  also 
should  have  time  to  fall  i]pon  the  latter.  At 
two  o'clock  he  sent  a  messenger  to  him  to 
announce  that  he  was  going  to  attack  the 
Prussian  army  in  front  of  Sombref ;  that  he 
(Ney)  was  destined  to  defeat  all  that  he  found 
at  Quatre-Bras,  and  afterwards  to  make  a 
fresh  movement  to  take  the  Prussians  in  re» 
verse.'  Any  apparent  loss  of  time  in  Napo- 
leon's operations  is  either  found  to  be  of  no 
importance,  or  is  amply  excused,  by  our 
author ;  but  similar  delay  on  the  part  of  his 
subordinates  becomes  highly  blameable,  and 
forms  part  of  the  means  employed  by  cruel 
Fate  to  deprive  him*  of  ultimate  success. 
We  do  not  ourselves  intend,  in  saying  this,  to 
impute  any  fault  to  Napoleon.  yH^  troops 
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had  been  marching  and  fighting  all  the  pre- 
Tioas  day  fron^  3  a.m.  Twenty-five  thousand 
of  them  had  still,  as  M.  Thiers  tells  us,  to 
crofts  the  SaroEre,  and  pass  through  the  nar- 
row streets  of  Charleroi.  They  sorely  needed 
concentration,  rest,  and  refreshment;  and 
they  had  ample  work  before  them,  under  any 
circumstances,  independently  of  that  day's 
battle.  Unforeseen  difficulties  and  delays 
occur  in  all  military  operations.  No  soldiers 
can  fi^ht  and  march  without  food  and  repose; 
and  that  General  is  the  best  who  is  able,  by 
personal  activity  and  careful  forethought, 
most  effectually  to  provide  against,  or  to 
counteract  the  effects  of,  such  contingencies, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  obtains  the  greatest 
amount  of  useful  results,  with  the  least  expo- 
sure to  hardship  and  fatigue,  from  his  troops. 
But  if  the  French  Generals  delayed  a  little, 
the  Allied  commanders  delayed  more,  in  M. 
Thiers'  estimation.  BlGlcher  only  issued  his 
orders  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  to  assent 
ble  his  troops;  and  ^as  for  the  English,  whe- 
ther from  the  effect  of  their  character,  or  of 
the  distances  that  they  had  to  traverse,  their 
activity  was  less.'  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
*  deceived  himself  for  fear  of  being  deceived 
by  Napoleon :  he  ought  to  have  formed  his 
divisions  in  readiness  to  march  as  soon  as  the 
direction  was  fixed ;  but,  commandant  of  sol- 
diers who  pardon  more  easily  being  killed 
than  b^g  fatigued,  he  had  not  prescribed 
anything  until  the  15th.'  Even  then,  after 
receiving  intelligence  from  Zieten,  and  issuing 
certain  orders,  he  *  did  not  the  less  go  to 
assist  at  the  f§te  which  the  Duchess  of  Riche- 
roont  (Wc)— or  of  Somerset,  according  to  M. 
Victor  Hugo— gave  at  Brussels.'  But '  while 
the  English  General  gave  tardy  instructions, 
his  lieutenants,  enlightened,  no  doubt,  by  the 
danger,  adopted  bettor  and  more  prompt  dis- 
positions than  his  own.'  In  fact,  the  English 
were  in  this  respect  the  reverse,  according  to 
M.  Thiers,  of  the  French :  inferior  subordi- 
nates, in  die  one  case,  acting  under  a  perfect 
chief;  and  an  inferior  commander,  m  the 
other,  being  provided  with  more  efficient 
Generals.  We  need  hardly  remind  English 
readers  of  the  care  with  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  performed  his  military  duties,  and 
of  the  caution  that  he  exercised,  especially  in 
the  &ce  of  the  enemy.  He  formed,  indeed, 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
in  this  respect.  He  lost  five  hours  on  the 
15th,  and  that  was  all,  in  consequence  of 
information  not  having  been  conveyed  to  him 
from  the  Prussian  outposts  as  soon  as  it 
might  have  been.  But  be  cannot  be  re- 
proached with  that  delay ;  and  though  earlier 
information  might  have  enabled  him  to  over- 
whelm Ney  at  Quatre-Bras  on  the  10th,  yet 
the  want  of  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  ulti- 


mate success  of  his  plans.  He  was  consulted 
in  regard  to  the  ball  at  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond's; and  he  deliberately  determined,* 
after  he  had  received  notice  of  the  French 
advance,  and  had  acted  upon  it,  that  it  should 
be  allowed  to  proceed.  He  attended  it  him- 
self with  a  view  to  calming  the  public  mind 
in  Brussels,  which  was  in  a  critical  condition. 
He  directed  those  of  his  General  officers  who 
were  in  Brussels  to  attend  it  also,  and  to 
leave  it  singly  and  quietly;  and  he  himself 
retired  at  11  p.m.,  after  receiving  a  despatch 
from  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Twelve  nours 
afterwards  he  was  at  Quatre-Bras,  23  miles 
from  Brussels,  giving  his  own  orders;  and  he 
was  the  first  to  find  out  the  threatened  attack 
of  the  French  in  that  direction,  when  it  was 
about  to  be  made.  There  is  not  the  least 
foundation  for  the  statement  that  has  found 
too  much  fiivour  with  some  Englishmen,  as 
well  as  with  foreigners,  that  he  was  surprised 
at  this  ball  by  the  intelligence  of  the  French 
advance.  M.  Thiers  is  less  incorrect,  we 
must  admit,  upon  this  point  than  some  other 
writers. 

Napoleon  displayed  also  great  personal 
activity  during  this'  short  campaign.  If  he 
was  on  horseback  for  eighteen  hours  a  day, 
with  only  two  or  three  hours  .of  repose  at 
night,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  wai 
in  ill-health,  as  has  been  asserted.  M.  Thiers 
brings  forward  contradictery  testimony  on 
this  subject  Prince  J6r6me,  and  a  Staff- 
surgeon  of  the  French  army,  stated  to  him 
personally  that  Napoleon  was  then  suffering 
from  */a  veuie^  while  M.  Marchand,  who  was 
attached  to  the  Emperor's  person,  and  who 
was  of  undoubted  veracity,  declared  to  him 
the  contrary.  M.  Victor  Hugo  suggests  that 
his  evident  physical  decline  may  have  been 
complicated  with  other  failings,  and  even 
have  induced  him  to  become  frenzied,  in  or- 
der to  hide  his  want  of  power,  but  ends  by 
expressing  his  own  belief  that  such  was  not 
the  case. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  M.  Thiers'  inaccura- 
cies in  regard  to  the  battles  of  Ligny  and 
Quatre-Bras,  or  upon  the  contentions  and 
misunderstandings  that  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  Napoleon's  having  first  desired  Ney 
to  attack  the  English,  and  afterwards,  when 
be  found  that  he  had  more  on  his  hands  than 
he  expected,  to  assist  him  with  the  Prussians 
at  the  same  time.  But  as  our  authors  are  so 
ready  to  accuse  cruel  Fate  of  all  that  hap- 


*  'The  weli-disposed  roust  be  traDquiliized.  Let 
118,  therefore,  go  all  the  same  to  the  ball  of  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond;  after  which,  about  5  o'clock, 
we  can  ride  off  to  the  troops  at  Quatre-Bras.* 
General  Yun  Muffling's  account  of  what  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  said  to  him..  See  'Quarterly  Re- 
view,'vol  xoii.    .  Digitized  by  VjUUglC 
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pened  to  the  disadvantage  of  Napoleon  and 
the  French,  we  will  observe  that  it  was  merely 
the  accident  of  a  letter  remaining  at  Ilannut 
instead  of  being  forwarded   to   Liege,  that 

Eievented  Balow  from  joining  BlUcher  at 
ligny ;  and  that  if  he  had  been  able  to  do  so, 
Napoleon  would  have  found  it  still  more  dif- 
ficult to  defeat  the  Prussians  on  the  16th  at 
that  place.  It  was  by  way  of  Hannut^  and 
not  of  Namur,  as  M.  Thiers  infers,  that  Bdlow 
marched  towards  the  scene  of  action. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Quatre- 
Bras,  Ney,  with  scarcely  sixteen  thousand 
men  to  oppose  to  forty  thousand,  *  re-became 
what  he  had  always  been — a  lion — and  threw 
the  division  of  Jerome  upon  the  enemy's  bat- 
talions as  they  emerged  from  the  wood.'  But 
*  he  decided  to  pass  from  the  offensive  to  the 
defensive' — (when  he  waA  obliged  to  do  so  as 
Wellington  advanced  hU  line) — and  he  was 
then  &r  from  being  in  a  condition  either  to 
march  upon  Brussels  or  to  assist  the  Emperor 
at  Ligny.  In  fact,  his  own  sense  of  his  situa- 
tion induced  him  to  give  vent,  *  with  noble  and 
tearing  grief,'  to  the  greedy  and  comical  ex- 
pression, *  Ge9  bouUUyje  les  voudraU  totu  avoir 
datis  le  venireP  In  these  two  battles  forty  thou- 
sand men  were  *•  sacrificed  anew,'  not  to  the 
ambition  of  Napoleon,  but  to  the  ^Jbrmidables 
passions  du  siecle  /»  while  D'Erlon  *  was  wan- 
dering between  the  two  fields  with  unparal- 
leled ardour,'  not  by  the  mismanagement  of 
Napoleon,  but  *by  the  fatality  which  hovered 
at  this  period  over  our  (the  French)  affairs.' 
One  incident  in  the  battle  of  Quatre-Bras  is 
worthy  of  especial  notice.  We  cannot  expect 
to  find  its  parallel  every  day  in  a  sober  his- 
tory, or  anywhare  else,  perhaps,  but  in  the 
works  of  Baron  Munchausen.  When  the 
British  infantry  took  refuge  in  the  houses  of 
Quatre-Bras,  and  *  rained  upon  the  French  a 
shower  of  balls,'  the  latter  were  compelled  to 
beat  a  retreat : — 

*  Surprised  at  first  by  the  fire,  and  finding 
themselves  unsupported,  they  retired,  at  first 
slowly,  but  soon  afterwards  with  the  precipita- 
tion or  panic.  The  Oonite  de  Valmy  wished  in 
vain  to  retain  them  on  the  8l(>|)e  of  the  plateau, 
which  they  had  previously  ascended  viotorioasly. 
The  declivity  and  the  hurry  of  retreat  precipi- 
tated their  course.  Their  General  dismounted, 
and,  without  his  hat,  had  no  other  resource,  to 
avoid  bein;r  left  behind,  than  to  attach  himself 
to  the  bridles  of  two  cuirasniers ;  and  he  thus 
escaped,  suspended  to  two  horses  at  a  gallop.' 

This  story  is  almost  as  likely  as  another 
which  our  historian  relates  of  Colonel  Sourd, 
who,  after  his:  arm  had  been  hacked  to  pieces 
on  the  march  towards  Waterloo  in  an  en- 
counter with  the  British  cavalry,  and  half- 
separated  from  his  body,  obstinately  remained 
on  horseback.     lie  only  dismounted  to  sub- 


mit to  an  amputation,  and  then,  returning  to 
his  saddle,  he  commanded  his  regiment  till  it 
returned  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  An  . 
equally  probable  anecdote  is  related  by  M. 
Victor  Hugo  of  six  voliigeurs.  These  men, 
*  having  penetrated  into  the  garden'  of  Hoo- 
gounK>nt  during  the  battle  of  Waterioo,  and 
'being  caught  there  like  bears  in  a  ditch,' 
fought  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  without  any 
other  shelter  than  gooseberry-bushes^  against 
two  companies  of  Hanoverians. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  resulta — of  a 
hardly-won  victory  at  Ligny  and  a  defeat  at 
Quatre-Bras — M.  Thiers  proceeds  with  satis- 
faction to  observe: — 'Such  was  the  bloody  day 
of  the  16th  June,  and,  in  reality,  our  plan  of 
campaign,  so  profoundly  conceived,  had  soe- 
ceeded.'     We  cannot  admit  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  but  we  will  allow  him  to  explain 
his  reasons  for  it     First,  he  finds  that  Napo- 
leon  had   occupied    the    grand   road    from 
Namur  to  Brussels,  though  not  at  two  pointa, 
yet  at  Sombref — (which  was   not  the  &ct, 
because  the  Prussians  occupied  it  all   night 
ailer  the  battle) — and  that  was  sufficient  ibr 
the   object  he  had  in  view.     The   En^ish 
would,  therefore,  be  compelled,  either  to  fighl 
witliout  the   Prussians  or  to  make  a    long 
detour  to  join  them.     Secondly,  that  that  one 
of  the  two  armies  which  Napoleon  proposed 
first  to  encounter  had  been  beaten,  and  badly 
beaten.     It.  would  have  been  better  ^  it  had 
been  routed,  because  then  the  face  or'  events 
would  have  been  changed,  and  the  English 
army  might  have  been  obliged  to  give  b^tle 
the  next  day,  and  have  been  destroyed  with- 
out succour.    But  still  Napoleon  was  between 
the  Allies — (which  is  also  untrue,  as  be  was 
in  front  of  both  of  the  allied  armies)— pre- 
pared to  beat  them  one  after  the  other,  and 
he  had  already  beaten   that  one  of   them 
which  it  was  necessary  first  to  defeat    There- 
fore the  essential  part  of  the  plan  had  been 
realized.    The  above  is  a  translation  of  what 
we  find  at  p.  145 ;  and  at  p.  146,  sinffulariy 
enough,  something  more  like  the  truth  with 
regard  to  this  *  success'  peeps  out  in  a  paren- 
thesis.   M.  Thiers  there  says,  in  speaking  of 
Napoleon^s  position,  that  ^he  found  himself 
between   two  enemies,* — (it  ought  to  be  in 
front  of  two  enemies) — *•  of  which  each  almort 
equalled  the  French  army.'     Napoleon  com- 
mitted a  fatal  mistake,  undoubtedly,  in  throw- 
ing himself  between  two  such  adversaries,  as 
he  succeeded  in  doing,  at  last,  on  the  field 
of  Waterloo.    Wellington  and  BlOcher  were 
fully  warranted  in  considering  themselves  to 
be  safe  from  such  an  attack ;  and  it  need  bo 
no  matter  for  surprise  that  Wellington  refused 
to  move  his  troops  until  he  had  received 
positive  information  that  it  was  actually  im- 
pending«     Napoleon's  Marshals,  lions  though 
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they  were,  were  natarally  disconcerted  now  and  , 
then  in  asitoation  '  which  Napoleon  had  him- 
self created  in  endeavouring  to  recommence, 
in  spile  of  Europe,  in  spite  of  France,  in  spite 
of  universa]  reason,  a  reign  which  had  become 
impossible.' 

X^apoleon  now  placed  36,000  men — (it 
oaght^  we  believe,  to  be  29,000) — at  the  dis- 
posal of  Gronchy,  and  instracted  him  *  to 
follow  up  the  Prussians,  to  complete  their 
defeat,  and  to  resist  them  if  they  showed  a 
disposition  to  return  upon  the  French  ' — to 
oppose,  in  fact,  an  army  of  00,000  men, 
which,  though  defeated,  had  been  by  no 
means  routed,  with  one  of  a  third  of  that 
number.  Napoleon  neglected  to  watch  the 
Prussians  after  the  battle  in  the  first  instance, 
as  he  ought  to  have  done,  to  ascertain  the' 
direction  of  their  march,  though  M.  Thiers 
does  not  mention  that  this  was  the  case.  He 
thought  of  nothing  but  driving  the  British 
into  the  sea,  with  the  75,000  men  that  re- 
mained to  him.  He  could  not  get  away  as 
quickly  as  he  deeired,  because  his  soldiers, 

*  eouchis  dans  le  sang^  as  M.  Thiers  observes, 

*  slept  still  profoundly  in  the  midst  of  30,000 
corpses,  and  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  them 
a  few  hours  to  clean  thoir  arms,  to  make 
their  soup,  and,  in  fine,  to  breathe.'  But  the 
English  and  Prussians,  he  adds,  had  lost 
30,000  or  40,000  men  killed,  wounded,  or 
missing,  and  ^  thus  far  the  result^f  the  cam- 
paign were  entirely  to  our  (the  French)  ad- 
vantage. It  only  wanted  one  happy  day  to 
render  it  decisive.* 

In  the  course  of  the  march  towards  Brus- 
sels, Napoleon   observed  from  the  way  the 
corn  had  been  beaten  down  between  Marbais 
and   Quatre-Bras,   that   numerous  corps  of 
Prussians    must   have   taken   the    route    to 
Wavre,  by  way  of  Tilly,  along  the   Dyle; 
and  he  then  forwarded  more  positive  instruc- 
tions to  Grouchy,  to  the  efiect  that  he  should 
proceed  to  Gembloux,  on  the  road  to  Wavre ; 
diould  ascertain  the  direction  the  Prussians 
had  taken ;  should  remain  on  their  traces : 
should  hold  his  divisions  well  in  hand ;  and 
should  keep   up   his    communications    with 
bead-quarters.     In  pointing  out  later  that  the 
I)yle  separated  Wellington  from  BlUcher  as 
well  as  Napoleon  from   Grouchy,  and  that 
Grouchy  might  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
oircumstance,   M.  Thiers  is  in   error.     The 
French  armies  only  were  separated  by  that 
river,  as  the  greater  part  of  Blttcher's  force 
was  on  the  west  of  it  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th.    After  the  French  had  passed  Quatre- 
Bras,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  rendered 
the  country  impracticable  for  men  and  horses, 
obliging  them   to   keep  to   the  roads,  and 
causing    them   much    delay    and    disorder. 
*They  would  have  been   consoled  if  only 


they  could  have  made  sure  at  the  end  of  this 
painful  march  of  joining  the  English,  and  of 
terminating  upon  a  fair  field  the  long  hostili- 
ties of  the  two  nations.  But  they  knew  not 
whether  they  would  not  disappear  in  the 
depths  of  the  Forest  of  Soiffnies,  and  rejoin 
the  Prussians  behind  its  thick  curtain.'  They 
were  undeceived  in  this  respect  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  on  arriving  at  the  foot  of 
the  position  of  Mont  Saint-Jean,  behind 
which  they  found  the  English  established, 
*  preserved  by  the  elevation  of  the  soil  from 
part  of  the  sufferings  which  the  French  had 
endured,  and  provided  at  high  prices  with 
abundant  resources.'  But  Napoleon  appre- 
ciated neither  the  firmness  of  his  enemy  nor 
the  importance,  strategical  and  tactical,  of  the 
position  before  him.  He  still  *  painfully 
doubted,  fearing  lest  his  enemies  should  es- 
cape through  the  Forest  of  Soignies  during 
the  night,  and  rejoining  the  Prussians  behind 
Brussels,  should  »poil  his  plans,  and  oppose  a 
total  of  200,000  men  to  his  own  army  of  half 
their  number.'  After  studying  their  position, 
he  asked  of  Providence  only  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  a  battle,  *  9e'  chargeant  comme 
autrefois  d^ en  f aire  unevictoireP 

*  If  it  had  not  rained,'  says  M.  Victor  Hugo, 
*on  the  night  of  the  l7th  to  the  18th  of 
June,  1815,  the  future  of  Europe  would  have 
been  changed.  A  few  drops  of  water  more 
or  less  caused  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  In  order 
that  Waterloo  should  have  had  the  termina- 
tion of  Austerlitz,  Providence  should  have 
required  but  little  rain ;  and  a  cloud,  out  of 
season,  crossing  the  heavens,  sufficed  for  the 
^oulement  d*un  monde^  We  may  add,  with 
equal  reason  and  more  truth,  that  if  Napo- 
leon's father  had  not  happened  to  meet  with 
Napoleon's  mother,  this  ^ grand  bikheron  de 
r Europe^  as  M.  Hugo  calls  him,  would  not 
himself  have  seen  the  light ;  or,  in  the  words  of 
the  divine,  *  if  a  gnat  had  not  fortuitously  dis- 
turbed the  rest  of  Ahasneros  2730  years  ago, 
and  caused  him  to  call  for  the  book  of  the 
Chronicles,  the  Jews  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.'  *  If,' 
says  M.  Hugo  in  another  place,  ^  the  little 
herdsman  who  acted  as  guide  to  BUlow,  had 
only  advised  him  to  debouch  from  the  forest 
above  Frischermont  instead  of  below  Plan- 
chenoit,  the  form  of  the  nineteenth  century 
would  perhaps  have  been  different — Napo- 
leon would  have  gained  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. Jf,  one  hour  later,  Blvicher  had  not 
found  Wellington  still  deboui,  the  battle  would 
have  been  lost.'  M.  Hugo  describes  further 
on,  with  his  usual  vigour,  the  great  difficulty 
which  the  Prussians  found  in  arriving  at  all. 
*The  roads  were  impracticable  ;  the  divisions 
were  bemired  ;  the  guns  sunk  into  the  ruts 
up  to  the  naves  of  the  wheels.'     We  know 
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tbat  this  was  so — that  the  infantry,  obliged  to 
wade  through  the  forest  roads,  cried  out, 
*We  shall  never  get  on,' and  that  Blticher 
replied,  '  We  must  get  on.'  But  M.  Hugo  is 
unable  to  perceive,  that  although  the  rain  was 
disadvantageous  to  Napoleon  in  one  way,  by 
soaking  the  ground  in  front  of  Wellington's 
position,  and  giving  hira  that  reason  among 
others  for  postponing  his  attack  until  eleven 
o'clock,  it  afforded  him,  on  the  other  hand, 
just  the  opportunity  that  he  desired,  if  he 
could  only  have  profited  by  it,  of  deifeating 
the  English  before  the  arrival  of  the  Prus- 
sians, and  was  in  this  respect  very  much  in 
his  favour. 

M.  Hugo  states  truly  that  there  were  in  the 
English  ranks  *  young  soldiers  who  were 
valiant  before  our  redoubtable  infantry  ;'  and 
adds  that  they  did  good  service  as  tirailleurs, 
and  showed  *  something '  of  the  fury  and  in- 
vention of  French  soldiers.  *This  inexpe- 
rienced infantry  had  genius,'  he  further  says, 
*  which  displeased  Wellington.'  But  he  cer- 
tainly admits  more  than  M.  Thiers  in  saying, 
in  another  place,  *  Pour  de  teU  Francis  il 
nefallait  pas  moins  que  de  tels  Anglais^  M. 
Thiers  asserts  that  *  the  English  were  old 
soldiers,  proved  by  twenty  years  of  war,  and 
justly  proud  of  their  success  in  Spain.'  The 
fact  was,  that  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
thousand  of  the  best  part  of  Wellington's 
army,  including  the  Germans,  had  previously 
been  in  action.  The  British  Government  had 
found  great  difficulty  in  providing  him  with  an 
efficient  force,  in  consequence  of  a  considera- 
ble number  of  men  and  some  of  their  best 
regiments  being  absent  in  America. 

*  While  all  slept  in  the  camp  of  the  four 
Allies,  Napoleon,'  M.  Thiers  tells  us,  *rose 
two  hours  after  midnight,  after  a  short  re- 
pose, still  in  fear  of  seeing  the  English  re- 
treat before  him  in  order  to  join  the  Prus- 
sians behind  Brussels.  The  danger  of  great 
battles  against  hira  was  so  "well  known  to 
European  Generals,  and  this  danger  was  so 
evident  for  the  English,  who  had  an  immense 
forest  behind  them,  through  which  their  re- 
treat would  be  very  difficult,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  a  reunion  with  the  Prussians  behind 
that  forest  presented  so  sure  a  game,  that  he 
could  not  untlerstand  what  it  was  that  tempt- 
ed the  English  to  await  his  attack.'  M. 
Thiers  supplies  his  own  explanations,  however, 
which  Napoleon  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected to  discover.  The  Emperor,  *  reasoned 
without  taking  into  account  the  two  violent 
passions — the  hate  of  the  Prussian  General, 
and  the  ambition  of  the  English  General. 
The  former  was  ready  to  par(;haise  the  ruin  of 
France  with  his  life  :  the  latter  aspired  him- 
self to  terminate  the  quarrel  of  Eur(»pe  against 
^8,  and  tx>   acquire  the  principal  honour  of 


doing  it'     M.  Thiers  could  hawily  write  any- 
thing more  false  or  more  miscbievoas  than 
this  paragraph.      The  Duke  of  Wellington 
had,  as  both  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Hngo  admil; 
chosen  the  position  of  Waterloo  previously, 
as  that  on  which  he  would  fight,  if  necessair, 
for  the  protection  of  Bmsselsand  the  defence 
of  the  Low  Countries.     Instead  of  desiring  to 
run  risk  for  the  sake  of  ambition  and  to  be  in 
the  front  rank  against  Napoleon,   he    per- 
suaded Bliicher,  as  M.  Thiers  also  admitfi,  to 
remain  on  the  defensive  until  the  Austriana 
were  ready  to  advance  wiUi  them  upon  Paris. 
In  the  simple  performance  of  his  datj   be 
firmly  awaited  the  onslaught  of  the  migfatj 
conqueror  who  was  so  surprised  at  his  daring 
to  stand  before  him,  in  the  position  which  he 
had  chosen.     He   had   little  fear   of    b^n^ 
driven  from  that  position  ;    and  if  he   had 
been  obliged  to  retreat,  he  would,  no  doabt, 
have  defended  the  passage  through  the  forest 
successfully  against  as  many  of  his  enemies 
as  would  have  been  in  a  condition  to  pnrsoe 
him,  in   spite   of  the  dangers   which    MM. 
Thiers  and  Hugo,  as  well  as  other  writers, 
have   imagined   from   its  contiguity.       The 
forest  was,  indeed,  well  calculated  for  the  pur- 
pose, inasmuch   as  there  were    four  pavi9 
through  it,  and  the  timbered  intervals   were 
open  and  practicable  for  cavaliy  and  infantry. 
He   fought,  not  against  the  French — ^whom 
he  dealt  w^  leniently  whenever  they   U^\ 
into  his  power,  at  Paris  and  elsewhere — bnt 
against  the  ambitious  despot  who  was   en- 
deavouring once  more  to  set  Europe  in  a 
blaze,  and  whose  vain  and  extensive  projects 
we  have  already  described  in  M.  Thiers*  own 
words.     One  of  his  first  acts,  on  his  advance 
from  the  heat  and  smoke  of  Waterloo,  was 
to   protest   against  the  dismemberment    of 
France.     But  Napoleon,  who  had  never  seen 
a  British  army  in  the  field,  little  knew  what 
he  was  about  to  encounter.      Had  he  been  a 
wiser  man,  he  would  not  have  experienced  a 
^vhritahle  joie   in    perceiving    the    brilliant 
watchfires  which  gave  evidence  of  the  perse- 
vering presence  of  the  English  army.' 

M.  Thiers  states  that  the  British  and  Allied 
forces  on  the  field  amounted  to  75,000  strongs 
whereas  they  did  not  number  more  than 
70,000 ;  and  he  omits  to  notice  the  enormona 
preponderance  which  Napoleon  possessed  in 
artillery,  of  246  to  156  guns.  M.  Hngo  gives 
the  Allied  commanders  credit  for  having  pre- 
pared their  position  with  greater  care  than 
was  bestowed  upon  it,  *by  trimming  the 
hedges,  by  cutting  embrasures  in  the  haw- 
thorns, by  placing  branches  over  the  rouzxies 
of  the  guns,  by  crenelating  the  shrubs,  and  by 
concealing  the  artillery  in  ambuaeado  nnder 
the  bushes.  So  well  was  this  done,  that 
Haxo,  who  was  8©^izbybi)l^«  Emperor  to  re- 
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connoUre  the  enemy't  batteries,  saw  nothing, 
and  reported  to  Napoleon,  on  bis  return,  that 
there  was  no  obstacle  except  the  two  barri- 
cades barring  the  roads  of  Nivelles  and 
G^nappe.'  We  learn  also  that  there  was  *'  an 
enormous  battery  in  the  centre  of  the  posi- 
tion, masked  by  sandbags,  which  was  almost 
a  redoubt,  but  which  there  had  not  been 
time  to  palisade,  though  it  was  revetted  with 
sandbags  and  a  large  slope  of  earth.'  This 
is  doubtless  the  welT-posied  battery  to  which 
Captain  Sibome  refers,  when  he  says  (at  p. 
230,  3rd  edition)  that  a  strong  reconnaissance 
was  made  to  ascertain  whether  a  battery  near 
best's  infantry  brigade  had  really  been  en- 
trenched, its  appearance  having  caused  a  sup- 
position that  such  was  the  case.  The  truth 
la,  that  the  since-celebrated  ch&teau  of 
Hougoumont  was  the  principal  object  of  at- 
tention before  the  battle ;  and  not  a  hatchet 
could  be  found  for  work  that  was  most  ur- 
gently required  at  La  Haye  Sainte,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mule  that  carried  the  entrench- 
ing tools  of  the  men  stationed  there  having 
b^en  lost. 

M.  Hugo's  descriptions  of  Napoleon  and 
Wellington  are  very  amusing  : — 

*  To  sketch  the  appearance  of  the  former,  at 
daybreak  on  the  18th  Jane,  1815,  that  is  almost 
too  much.  Before  one  shows  him,  all  the  world 
haA  seen  bim.  The  oalm  profile  under  the  little 
bat  of  thesohool  of  Brienne,  the|rreen  uniform, 
the  white  revertie  biding  the  star,  the  surtont 
concealing  the  epaalettes,  the  angle  of  tlie  cordon 
rouge  under  Uie  waistcoat,  the  breeches  of  lea- 
ther, the  white  horse,  with  his  housings  of  pur- 
ple velvet  having  at  tne  corners  the  N  crowned 
and  eagled,  the  boots  d  Vieuy^re  over  the  silk 
stockings,  the  silver  spurs,  the  sword  of  Maren- 
go-Hill ihis  figore  of  the  last  Ctesar  is  standing 
in  the  ituagiuutions,  applauded  by  some,  severely 
regarded  by  others.' 

The  Duke,  he  describes  as  follows,  in  an- 
other place : — 

*  Wellington,  unquiet  \mt  impassible,  was  on 
horseback,  and  remained  xhe  whole  day  in  the 
same  attitude,*  a  little  in  advance  of  the  old 
mill  of  Mont  Saint-Jean,  which  still  exists,  un- 
der an  elm-tree,  which  an  enthoslastic  Vandal 
of  an  Englishman  has  since  purchased  for  200 
francs,  cut  down,  and  carried  away.  Welling- 
ton was  there,  coldly  heroic.  The  ballets  rained. 
The  aide-de-camp  Gordon  fell  at  his  side.  Lord 
Hill,  showing  to  him  a  shell  which  burst,  said, 
"  My  Lord,  what  are  yuur  instructions,  and 
what  orders  do  yon  leave  us,  if  ym  get  yourself 
killed  f  "  De  faire  comme  nioi,'*  replied  Wel- 
lington.   To  Clinton  be  said  laconically,  "  To 


*  Colonel  Fra86r  saya»  on  this  subject,  in  one  of 
hk  interestiog letters,  dated  the  2otbJaDe  1815: — 
'  Witliout  hU  personal  exertions,  his  continual  pre- 
sence, wherever  and  whenever  more  than  usual  ex- 
ertions were  required,  the  day  bad  been  lost' 
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remidn  here  until  the  last  man."  The  day  visi- 
bly went  badly.  Wellington  cried  to  his  an- 
cient companions  of  Talavero,  Vittoria,  and  Sa- 
lamanca, "Boys,  can  yon  drenm  of  running 
away  ?    Think  on  Old  England  I" ' 

The  reports  which  our  authors,  and  parti- 
cularly M.  Hugo,,  afford  us  of  conversatiohs, 
expressions,  movements,  and  sensations,  are 
occasionally  very  ludicrous.  Napoleon,  fatal- 
ist, uttei*8  to  the  stars  'the  mysterious  words, 
**  JVaus  Mommeit  d* accord.'" '  He  says  of  Wel- 
lington, ^Le petit  AnglaU  d,  besoind^une  legon^ 
Wellington  retrogrades.  Napoleon  starts. 
The  Emperor  rises  d  demi  in  his  stirrups. 
The  Duke  remains  firm,  but  his  lips  whiten. 
At  one  time,  when  three-parts  beaten,  he  ad- 
mires the  French  cuirassiers,  and  says,  *Splen- 
did  r  At  5  P.M.  he  takes  out  his  watch,  and 
is  heard  to  mutter  the  *  mot  sombre^  **  I^lu- 
cher,  ou  la  nuit  ;^' '  and  on  another  occasion 
he  feels  himself  ^  pencker,^  Ney  has  five 
horses  killed^  under  him,  and  borrows  a  sixth. 
He  has  flames  in  his  eyes,  and  froth  in  his 
mouth  ;  his  epaulette  is  half  cut  in  two  by  a 
*•  horse-guard ;'  and  he  says,  with  his  broken 
sword  in  his  hand,  '  Venez  voir  comment 
meurt  un  Marechal  de  France  sur  le  champ 
de  haiaille!  A  bag-piper  in  a  Highland  re- 
giment sits  upon  a  drum, '  with  his  pibroch  (!) 
under  his  arm,  playing  airs  of  the  mountains 
— "  Dc'il  tak'  the  Wars,"  probablv,  or  "  My 
Heart's  in  the  High  lands") — and  lowering  in 
profound  inattention  his  melancholy  eye,  full 
of  the  reflection  from  forests  and  lakes,  while 
extermination  is  going  on  around  him.  The 
sabre  of  a  cuirassier  stops  the  tune  by  killing 
the  player,  and  striking  down  the  pibroch  and 
the  arm  that  carries  it.  Imagine  an  English 
writer  describing  a  Frenchman  as  going  into 
action  with  ^ La  Marseillaise^  thrust,  in  a  fit 
of  absence  of  mind,  into  the  pocket  of  his 
red  breeches,  while  he  thinks  only  of  Mont- 
maitre  or  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  !  These 
Scotchmen  die  in  thinking  of  Ben  Lothian  (!J 
*  as  the  Greeks  did  in  remembering  A rgos.' 
Neither  M.  Thiers  nor  M.  Hugo  can  know 
anything  more  of  the  feelings  of  Wellington, 
Napoleon,  and  others,  which  they  undertake 
to  describe,  than  the  dog  which  *  shows  his 
teeth,'  and  now  *  replaces  the  English  at 
Hougoumont,'  or  the  brave  little  bird,  of  whom 
the  latter  speaks  more  cautiously,  as  having 
been  '  probahlement  amoureux^  when  he 
heard  it  sing,  concealed  in  a  large  tree  in  the 
neighbourhood. 


*  M.  Lamartine,  in  his  *  Histoire  de  la  Re6tam*a- 
tion,'  mounts  the  Duke  of  Wellington  upon  an 
eighth  horse,  after  its  seven  predece8."*ors  have  been 
killed  under  him,  nnmindful  of  '  Copenhagen,' 
whose  heels  went  nearer  to  his  master's  head  at 
night  than  the  enemy's  shot  and  shell  had  sp« 
proached  to  either  of  ^fl|^i|^«gjl^^^it: 
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But  we  roust  return  to  M.  Thiers  and  the 
field  of  Waterloo  : — 

*  Eleven  o'clock  struck.  Napoleon  was  alrea- 
dy up  (after  an  hour's  sleep),  without  requiring 
liis  brother  to  awake  him.  Tlie  two  armies 
awaite<1  in  stillnesvs  the  signal  of  combat.  Na- 
poleon gave  it  at  half-past  eleven.*  He  felt  sen- 
sations of  pride  and  confidence,  which  manifested 
them>elve8  on  his  face  and  in  his  words.  His 
army  spread  out  like  a  vast  fan,  8j)arkling  with 
the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  tlieir  bayonets, 
their  sabros,  and  their  cuirasses.  Their  deploy- 
ment profluced  un  effet  despluM  saississante.  .  . 
.  .  The  English,  on  Uie  one  hand,  were  quiet — 
confident  in  their  courage,  in  their  position,  in 
their  General,  in  their  liastened  union  with  the 
Prussians — [which  they  were  not  told  to  expect]. 
The  French  (that  is  to  say,  the  soldiers  and  infe- 
rior officers),  animated  to  the  highest  point, 
thought  neither  of  the  Prussians  nor  of  Grouchy 
— [thoi>gh  Napoleon  found  it  necessary  to  icform 
them,  falsely,  that  Grouchy  was  coming  to  their 
assistance] — but  of  the  English  whom  they  had 
before  them,  demanded  only  to  attack  them,  and 
expected  victory  for  themselves  and  the  fruitful 
genius  who  commanded  them,  and  who  alwaj's 
knew  how  to  find  appropriate  irresisiible  com- 
binations.* 

The  attack  made  in  the  first  instance — after 
half-an-hour  of  artillery  fire-7-upon  Hougou- 
mont,  is  represented  by  our  French  historian 
to  have  been  little  more  than  a  feint,  intend- 
ed to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  British 
commander,  to  induce  him  to  strengthen  that 
part,  and  weaken  the  remainder  of  his  line, 
previous  to  the  grand  attack  on  his  centre  and 
right  which  was  to  follow.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  this  latter  was  not  undertaken  till 
about  half-past  one  o'clock,  or  two  hours  and 
A  half  after  the  commencement  of  the  battle  ; 
and  in  any  case  the  former,  if  a  feint,  was 
sustained  with  great  ar'dour  and  with  large 
forces. 

The  attack  on  the  right  and  centre  was, 
no  doubt,  that  by  which  Napoleon  intended 
to  win  the  day ;  and  the  object  of  it  was  ob- 
viously to  drive  the  English  army  back  be- 
yond the  principal  road  which  conducted 
through  the  Forest  of  Soignies  to  Brussels, 
and  to  separate  them  from  the  Prussians.  M. 
Thiers  says  of  jt : — '  This  plan,  in  which 
shone  forth  for  the  last  time  all  the  prompti- 
tude and  certainty  of  the  coup-d^aic  of  Na- 
poleon, was  incontestably  the  best  and  most 
efficacious,  considering  the  nature  of  the  posi- 
tion and  the  divided  state  of  the  enemy's 
forces.'  It  was  that,  however,  which  was  also 
the  most  advantageous  for  the  British  com- 
mander, and  which  was  the  most  likely  to  be 
fatal  to  the  French.  Napoleon  was  aware  of  the 

*  Colonel  McKiiinoD  (of  the  Guards  stationed  at 
Hougoumont)  looked  at  hia  watch  when  the  fiiBt 

.goa  was  fired,  and  observed  that  it  was  nearly  half 
;  an  hour  earlier. 


approach  of  BGlow'a  ocnps  of  Praasianabelbre 
that  attack  was  made.      He  had  seen  their 
advanced  guard  (which  was  visible  at  10  a.m.) 
on   the  distant  heights,   in  the  direction    <if 
Chapellc-Saint-Lambert;  and  he  had   learnt 
from  the  Prussian  ofiScer  of  huzzars  wbona  hia 
light  cavalry  captured,  that  they  were    ap- 
proaching.    If  he  had  succeeded  in  forcing 
back  the  English  right,  he  would  have   had 
the  Prussians  on  his  rear,  instead  of  on   his 
fiank;  and   could  not  only  not  have  safely 
followed  up  the  advantage,  but  would    have 
been  himself  in  a  still  worse  position  for  re- 
sisting the  Prussians,  and  have  been  placed 
between  two  fires.     He  would  hardly   have 
contemplated   such  an  attack   (or,   perhape, 
have  fought  the  battle)  if  he  had  known  that 
lilUcher,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army    (ex- 
cept Thielmann's  corps),  was  following    Bil- 
low, and  that  Grouchy  was  at   Wavre.      M. 
Thiers  loses   no  opportunity  of  sneering  at 
Wellington,*  and  attempting  to  ridicule  him, 
for  providing  against  an  attack  on  his   own 
right,  because  it  so  happened  that  Napoleon 
did  not  attempt  such  an  attack  ;  but  wc    can 
now  see  that  Napoleon  would  have  had  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  success  if  he  had  attempted   to 
march  to  Brussels  by  way  of  Hal  instead  of 
Waterloo,  and  thus  to   turn  the  position  of 
Mont  Saint-Jean.     His  own  right  flank  would 
not,  in  that  case,  have  been  exposed  to   the 
Prussians.     It  would  even  have  been  a  mili- 
tary fault  on  the  part  of  Wellington,  whose 
basis  of  operations  was  Antwerp,  Ostend,  and 
the  sea,  if  lie  had  neglected  to  protect  his 
right   flank  from  such  an   attack :  and    the 
great  importance  of  the  provision   which    he 
thus  made  at  considerable   sacrifice  for  the 
safety  of  his  army  has  not  since  been  properly 
appreciated. 

M.  Hugo's  descriptions  of  the  appearance 
of  his  countrymen,  when  they  were  prepared 
for  the  above  attack,  are  calculated  to  gratify 
them  in  the  highest  degree  : — 

'  They  were  8500.  They  covered  a  front  of  a 
quarter  of  a  league.  They  were  gigantic  men, 
upon  colossal  horses.  They  were  twenty-bix 
squadrons,  and  they  had  behind  them  for  their 
support  the  division  of  Lefebvre  Desnouettea, 
the  genda/rmes  d'^ilite^    the  Chasseurs  of   the 

Guard,  and.  the  Lancers  of  the  Guard 

The  aide-de-camp  Bernard  conveyed  to  them  the 
order  of  the  Emperor.  Ney  drew  his  sword, 
and  placed  himself  at  their  head.  II  9mnhlait 
que  cette  masse  etait  det&nue  monstre  et  n'sfU 

*  M.  Thiers  has  in  former  parts  of  his  work  aV 
tributed  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  brilliant  career 
to  good  fortune,  or  to  luck,  and  referred  to  his 
*  narrow '  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  be  has  ez> 
cueed  French  disasters  on  the  seore  of  *  fatality.' 
He  is  as  chary  of  giving  credit  to  the  Duke  as  the 
French  painters  are  of  inserting  an  English  eoldi«r 
in  a  creiifbU  .tt«gd^.m^t^*\jj,g^^^ 
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qu^nnedme,  Ohaque  e^eadron  ondutait  et  se 
gonJUiit  eomme  un  anneau  du  polype,  .  .  .  une 
loftgue  JUe  de  hrae  levie^  hranaiesant  les  tiabree^ 
apparHkt  au  demis  de  la  er^te,  et  lee  easquee,  et  le^ 
trotnpettee,  et  les  etendarda,  et  trois  miUe  tetes  a 
mouetaehes  ffrieee,  criant  "  Vite  VEm^eurT 
Toute  eette  cavalerie  deboueha  mr  le  plateau^  et 
cejiit  comme  VentrSe  d'un  tremhlement  de  terre,^ 

*  Then  let  the  trumpets  sound 
The  tuoket-sonuaoce  and  the  note  to  mount : 
For  oar  approach  shall  &>  much  dare  the  field, 
That  England  ahull  oouoh  down  in  fear,  and 
yield.' 

The  Constable  of  France:  (King  Henry  V.) 

Ney  launches  Quiot's  Brigade  against  La 
Haje  Sainte,  and  D'Erlon  descends  with  bis 
four  divisions  (about  half-past  one  o'clock) 
into  the  valley  which  separates  them  from  the 
English,  and  marches  up  the  slope  of  the 
plateau  opposite  *  with  remarkable  firmness.' 
A  terrible  fire  of  musketry  from  the  Chain 
road,  *  in  which  the  95th  lay  in  ambuscade,' 
greets  them,  but  they  cross  the  hedge,  and 
precipitate  themselves  upon  the  95th  and 
upon  Rylandt's  Brigade.  They  tuent  some, 
and  culhutent*  others,  and  renversent  more, 
before  they  take  up  a  position  on  the  plateau. 
*The  victory  has  already  declared  for  them,' 
when,  unfortunately,  at  a  signal  from  Gene- 
ral Picton,  Pack's  Scotchman,  who  had  been 
concealed  in  the  corn,  rise  up  ^  d  Vimproviste^ 
and  fire  point-blank  into  their  two  first  co- 
lumns. Surprised  at  this  fire  at  the  very 
moment  of  debouching  on  the  plateau, 
they  come  to  a  stand.  General  Picton 
charges  them  a  la  haionnette  with  the  batUi- 
lions  of  Pack  and  Kempt  rallies — (which 
was  not  necessary) — and  the  two  columns 
yield  ground.  They  resist,  however,  and  ad- 
vance again,  mixing  with  the  English  infan- 
try, when  an  unfore,scen  storm  breaks  upon 
them.  The  1200  '  Ecossais  Oris'\  of  Pon- 
sonby  charge  them  with  all  the  vigour  of 
English  korse.s,  and  penetrate  between  the 
divisions  of  Alix  and  Donzelot  on  one  side, 
and  Donzelot  and  Marcognet  on  the  other. 
Attacking  in  flank  these  deep  masses  of  in- 
fantry, which  are  unable  to  deploy  and  form 
square,  they  pierce  without  breaking  or 
crossing  them,  but  thev  produce  in  them 
*  une  sorte  de  confusion.     Giving  way,  how- 

^  *  Id  tb»  eyes  of  French  historiana,  French  sol- 
ders are  almost  iovariably  in  one  of  three  condi- 
tions: either  they  are  about  to  ctUbuter  their  oppo- 
nents, or  they  have  already  done  so,  or  they  have 
been  prevented  frona  doing  so  by  *  a  concurrence 
of  unheard-of  fatalities.' 

f  The  diluze  eentt  dragons  EcossaU  de  Ponsonby, 
mpeles  les  Eoomais  gmb,  parce-quHU  montaifnt  des 
eltevaux  de  couleur  grise,  are  the  celebrated  Union 
Brigade,  which  included  that  very  distinguished 
regiment  M.  Tliiers,  as  well  as  other  French  au- 
thors, is  partial  to  our  gallant  North  British  coon* 
trymen. 


ever,  under  the  shock  of  the  horses^  and  prp- 
p.elled  on  the  declivity  of  the  ground,  these 
colamiis  descend  into  the  valley  pell-mell 
with  the  dragoons.  The  Scots  Greys  capture 
on  one  side  the  standard  of  the  106th,  and 
on  the  other  that  of  the  45th  Regiment. 
They  also  attack  two  batteries  which  have 
been  brought  forward  to  support  the  infantry, 
dispersing  the  artilieiymen,  slaughtering  the 
bravo  Colonel  Chandon,  upsetting  the  guns 
in  the  road,  and  killing  the  horees. 

Happily,  they  have  now  reached  the  end 
of  their  triumph.  Napoleon  has  seen  the 
disorder.  Throwing  himself  on  a  horse,  he 
crosses  the  field  of  battle  at  a  gallop,  flics  to  the 
^grosse  cavalerie^  of  Milhaud,  and  launches 
upon  the  Scotch  Dragoons  the  brigade  of 
Travers,  composed  of  the  7th  and  12th  Cui- 
rassiers. One  of  these  regiments  attacks  them 
in  front,  another  takes  them  in  flank,  and 
General  Jacquinot  directs  the  4th  Lancers 
upon  their  opposite  flank.  Surprised  in  the 
disorder  of  their  pursuit,  and  assailed  in  all 
directions,  they  are  cut  to  pieces  in  an  in- 
stant. *  Our  cuirassiers,  burning  to  revenge 
our  infantry,  pierce  them  with  their  great 
sabres,  and  make  a  horriWe  carnage  of  them.' 
The  4th  Lancers,  led  by  Colonel  Bro,  treat 
them  no  better  with  their  lances.  A  quar- 
tormaster  (Marechal  des  Logis)  of  the  Lan- 
cers, named  Urban,  throwing  himself  into 
the  milie^  takes  the  brave  Ponsonby, 
the  chief  of  the  dragoons,  prisoner.  The 
Scots  endeavour  to  deliver  their  General,  but 
Urban  strikes  him  dead  at  his  feet;  and  then, 
threatened  by  several  dragoons,  he  goes 
straight  to  one  who  holds  the  flag  of  the  45th, 
dismounts  him  with  a  blow  from  his  lance, 
kills  him  with  a  second  blow,  and  takes  the 
flag  from  him.  He  then  disembarrasses  him- 
self of  another  Scotchman  who  closes  upon 
him,  and  he  finally  returns,  covered  with 
blood,  to  carry  to  his  colonel  the  flag  which 
he  has  so  gloriously  reconquered.  The 
Scotch,  cruelly  ill-treated,  regain  their  lines, 
leaving  700  or  800  dead  or  wounded  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  out  of  the  1200  of  which 
this  brigade  was  composed. 

M.  Thiers'  statements  as  to  the  recapture 
of  the  eagle  of  the  45th  Regiment  by  Quar- 
termaster Urban,  which  he  appears  to  have 
taken  from  the  *  Histoire  des  Derniers  Jours 
de  la  Grande  Armee'  of  Captain  Mauduit, 
are  evidently  mere  fiction.  Thanks  to  the 
correspondence  which  has  recently  taken 
place  in  the  columns  of  the  *  Times*  on  the 
subject,  we  have  at  once  placed  before  us  the 
evidence  of  Corporal  Ewart  of  the  Scots 
Greys,  who  captured  the  eagle  in  question, 
and  carried  it  oft' the  field  and  into  Brussels; 
of  Sergeant  Swan  of  the  Scots  Greys,  who 
saw  it  taken  towards  Brussels  about  twelve 
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or  one  o'clock,  under  the  charge  of  Captain 
Fenton  of  his  own  troop ;  and  of  Mr.  Gutte- 
ridge,  who  saw  it  brought  into  Brussels  with 
that  of  the  105th  Regiment  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  was  allowed  to  take 
hold  of  the  flags  by  their  corners.  We  have 
also  a  report  from  the  *  Kentish  Gazette  '  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  landed  at  Broadstairs 
at  3  P.M.  on  the  20th  June,  under  charge  of 
Major  Perry,  A.D.C.,  and  Captain  White, 
R.N. ;  and  there  is  the  obstinate  fact  that  it 
is  at  this  moment  in  Chelsea  Hospital.  Cor- 
poral Ewart  could  not  have  '  been  dismounted 
by  a  firet  blow,  and  killed  by  a  second  blow 
from  Urban's  lance,'  because  he  not  only  car- 
ried oflf  his  prize  safely,  but  was  promoted  to 
an  ensigncy  for  his  exploit,  and  lived  for 
many  years  afterwards.  Sir  Frederick  Pon- 
sonby,  instead  of  being  first  taken  prisoner  and 
then  killed,  appears  to  have  been  pierced 
by  the  lance  of  this  gallant  Urban  when  he 
was  lying  wounded  and  disables!  on  the  field. 
He  nearly  recovered  afterwards  from  the  ill- 
treatment  which  he  received,  and  lived  till 
the  year  1837. 

M.  Hugo  has  a  better  excuse  to  ofl[er  for 
the  failure  of  this  attack.  He  prepares  his 
readers  for  it  by  relating  (in  his  7th  chapter) 
that  in  February,  1637,  a  merchant  of  Brus- 
sels had  been  crushed  in  the  hollow  road 
from  Chain  to  Braine  la  Lend  under  a  chariot, 
and  that  a  peasant  had  also  been  buried  there 
by  a  fall  of  earth  from  a  slope  in  1783. 
With  these  proofs  of  the  dangers  of  the  road 
before  them,  they  are  better  able  to  under- 
stand (in  the  9th  chapter)  how  much  more 
likely  it  was  to  be  fatal  to  the  magnificent 
cavalry  which  he  has  described  as  sparkling 
so  brilliantly  in  the  sun,  and  creating  earth- 
quakes during  its  progress. 

*The  English  heard  them  advancing,— the 
pitter-patter,  alternate  and  symmetric,  of  8000 
horses  at  the  grand  trot,  the  clashing  of  cairassef», 
the  click -clack  of  the  swords,  and  a  sort  of  great 
savage  puffing  and  blowings  But  no  sooner  had 
they  arrived  at  the  orest  of  the  plateau,  and 
while  they  were  rushing,  with  loose  reins,  in 
fury,  and  in  their  course  of  extermination,  upon 
the  squares  and  the  guns,  they  suddenly  per- 
ceived between  them  and  the  English  a  ditcb, 
a  grave.  This  was  the  hollow  road  of  Chain. 
The  instant'  [or  the  ditch?]  *  was  iipouvantahle. 
The  second  rank  pushed  the  first  into  it;  the 
third,  the  second.  The  whole  oolnmn  was  but 
one  projectile;  the  foroe  acquired  to  crush  the 
Eni^lirih  smashed  the  French.  Horses  and  riders 
rolled  into  the  road  till  it  was  full  and  the  re- 
mainder could  ride  over  them.  A  local  tradition, 
which  evidently  exaggerate?,  affirms  that  2000 
horses  and  1600  men  were  buried  in  this  hollow 
road.  Napoleon  had  reconnoitred  the  ground 
without  seeing  it,  but  had  inquired  of  the  guide, 
Lacoste,  whether  there  was  such  an  obstacle,  to 
which  he  had  replied  "No."    Thus  it  was  that 


a  peasant*8  shake  of  the  head  caused  Napoleon's 
catastrophe.    Cther  fatalities  again  were  due  to 
arrive.     Was  it  possible  for  Napoleon  to  gmin 
this  battle?    No.     Bv  reason  of  God. 
^  It  was  time  that  this  vast  man  should  falL 

*  Nai>oleon  had  been  denounced  in  the  Infinite 
{dam  Vinfini)^  and  hb  fall  was  decided. 

*  H  gSnait  Dieu. 

'  Waterloo  rCe%t  point  une  heUaille ;  c'mt  U 
changtment  defrqnt  de  Vttnitert,'* 

M.  Hugo  here  describes  Napoleon  in  terms 
similar  to  those  in  which  Milton^s  Beelzebub 
addresses  Satan, — 

*  Leader  of  those  armies  bright. 
Which  but  the  Omnipotent  none  could   have 
foiled.' 

We  agree  with  him  in  his  main  fact, 
though  we  should  prefer  to  see  it  differently 
represented.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  after  he  had  fiilfilled 
his  allotted  task  as  a  scourge  and  a  destroyer, 
was  in  complete  accordance  with  the  designs 
of  Almighty  God,  who  in  His  infinite  wisdom 
made  use  of  human  instruments  to  bring-  it 
about  in  his  own  good  time.  But  M.  Hugo 
has  no  right  to  ignore  those  instruments  for 
the  gratification  of  his  French  readers.  As 
well  might  he  say  that  a  more  vulgar  villain, 
who,  after  committing  many  murders  and 
robberies,  at  last  assaults  a  party  that  is  too 
strong  for  him  and  reaches  the  termination 
of  his  exploits,  owes  his  capture,  not  to  the 
courage  or  strength  of  his  intended  victim, 
but  to  the  anger  of  the  God  whom  he  has  dis- 
pleased by  his  former  outrages. 

M.  Thiers  relates  the  progress  of  the  com- 
bat which  was  maintained  to  carry  out  the 
main  project  of  Napoleon— of  driving  back 
the  left  and  centre  of  the  British  line — at 
great  length  and  with  much  exaggeration 
and  misrepresentation.  The  French  hare 
*•  the  cruel  satisfaction '  of  almost  destroying 
one  regiment,  and  of  cutting  another  quite 
to  pieces;  they  take  numerous  standards* 
and  much  artillery ;  and  the  combat  at  the 
same  time  is  being  carried  on  against  Hou- 
goumont  with  equal  vigour;  J6r6me's  divi« 

*  M.  Thiers  represents  the  French  cavalry  at 
conquering  sixty  gans  and  six  standards.  Allen's 
division  is  etdhuiee;  the  69th  English  r^ment  is 
hachi  en  entier ;  and  another  is  kgorgk  prt^que  tn 
entier.  1  he  guns  were  left  in  front  of  the  squares 
during  the  cavalry  charges,  while  the  artillerymen 
retired  into  them  for  protection,  and  may  thus  be 
said  to  have  been  temporarily  taken  ;  but  not  on« 
English  equare  was  broken,  nor  was  one  English 
standard  captured.  After  the  first  and  second 
charges  of  the  French  cavalry,  they  came  up  in 
such  disorder  and  so  feebly,  that  the  recruits  in 
the  British  army  laughed  at  them. 

Besides  sixty  guns  taken  or  spiked,  and  six 
standards  taken  from  English  regiments,  IL  Hogo 
asserts  that  the  *  GuiraSHers  aniarUirent  9epi  earrh 
iur  treize*  Digitized  by  VjiJ^JV  IC 
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sion  losing  almost  as  many  raen  as  the  ene- 
my. At  length  Ney  possesses  himself  of  La 
Haje  Sainte;  and  at  half-past  four  o^clock 
the  attack  of  BUlow  on  the  extreme  right  is 
/ortement  prononcie.  Ney  and  D'Erlon,  and 
not  Napoleon,  commit  tactical  faults — which 
they  could  not  avoid — in  allowing  their  four 
columns  of  inftintry  to  bo  within  reach  of  the 
British  cavalry,  and  thus  cause  a  loss  to  them 
of  3000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers. The  Prussian  attack  having  become 
serious.  Napoleon  proposes  to  arrest  it  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  least,  then  to  return  to  the 
English,  to  move  by  the  Brussels  road  upon 
the  plateau  of  Mont  Saint-Jean  with  D'Erlon's 
corps  rallied,  with  the  Guard,  and  with  the 
heavy  cavalry ;  and  throwing  himself  finally 
with  all  his  forces  upon  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, to  finish  up  with  a  *  coup  de  dises- 
poir^  He  prepares  towards  five  o'clock  to 
^fondre '  his  fifteen  battalions  of  the  Old  and 
Middle  Guard,  with  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard, 
and  the  reserve  of  the  heavy  cavalry,  upon 
the  English,  comme  la  foudre,  after  he  has 
seen  the  end  of  the  Prussian  attack;  and  this 
will  give  Grouchy  time  to  appear.  The  Bri- 
tish artillery  is  without  support,  the  British 
infantry  retrogrades.  The  French  Cuirassiers, 
who  are  the  oldest  soldiers  in  the  French 
army,  gratify  their  rage  {assouvissent  leur 
rage)  by  killing  the  latter  without  mercy. 
The  remains  of  the  British  cavalry  being 
thrown  into  the  mil^  are  sacrificed. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  successes  the 
situation  has  become  very  serious.  Ney 
sends  Colonel  Ueym^s  to  demand  more  in- 
fimtry  from  Napoleon,  who  replies,  with  an 
irritation  which  he  can  no  longer  conceal, 
*  Ou  veut  il  que  fen  prenne  ?  Veui-il  que 
fen  fasee  faire  ?  Voyez  ce  que  fai  eur  lee 
brae^  et  voyez  d  qui  me  rested  And  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  these  pretended  appre- 
hensions, M.  Thiers  goes  on  to  tell  us  that 
dense  columns  of  the  Prussians  were  arriving 
— at  about  6*  p.m. — to  join  the  corps  of 
Billow,  containing  32,000  m£n^  which  Na- 
poleon endeavoured  to  stop  with  the  10,000 
soldiers  of  Lobau;  and  that  it  was  at  that 
time  evident  that  he  would  have  to  oppose 
the  whole  forces  of  BlOcher,  consisting  of 
80,000  men,  with  the  infantry  of  the  Guard, 
comprising  13,000  men.  He  adds,  that  if 
Napoleon  had  been  able  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  the  state  of  the  British  army,  and  if  the 
peril  on  the  right  had  not  been  so  much  ag- 
gravated, it  would  have  been  proper  for  him 

*  M.  Hugo  telU  us  that  at  this  hour  BOlow, 
vhofie  advanced  guard  was  weak,  had  not  been 
^le  to  effect  anything ;  but  that  Blilcher«  \i  ho  saw 
^«  peril  of  Wellington,  ordered  Lim  to  attack, 
<^d  made  use  of  the  mot  remarquable,  '  Ilfaut 
<lonn^  de  Fair  a  Parmie  Anglaue,* 


to  have  thrown  the  infantry  of  the  Guard 
upon  the  English,  and,  after  having  com- 
pleted their  overthrow,  to  have  returned 
against  the  Prussians  with  his  victorious 
d^rie.  He  would  then,  like  a  strong  man 
with  two  enemies  to  encounter,  first  have  tri- 
umphed over  the  one,  and  afterwards  have 
fallen  half  dead  upon  the  cadavre  of  the 
other.  But  he  mistrusted  Ney^s  judgment, 
he  did  not  forgive  his  precipitation,  and  he 
saw  the  Prussian  army  emerge  complete  (sortir 
toute  entiere)  from  that  yawning  gulf  which 
vomited  forth  new  enemies  unceasingly.  He 
wished,  therefore,  to  arrest  the  Prussians  on 
his  right  by  a  decisive  engagement,  before 
he  attempted  to  gain  a  doubtful  battle  in  the 
centre  over  the  English.  Regaining  his 
composure — it  was  a  tiying  moment  in  which 
to  do  so— he  sent  a  less  hard  and  less  dis- 
heartening reply  to  Ney  than  he  had  pre- 
viously forwarded  to  him  by  the  mouth  of 
Colonel  Heym^  informing  him  that  the 
situation  was  equally  difficult  upon  the  pla- 
teau of  Mont  Saint-Jean,  and  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Lasne ;  qu^il  avail  sur  Ics  bras  la 
totalise  de  Varmee  Prussienne ;  that  when 
he  had  repulsed  them,  or  arrested  their 
progress,  he  would  proceed  with  the 
Guard  to  complete^  by  a  desperate  eflbrt  the 
half-gained  victory  over  the  English  ;  that 
he  must  maintain  himself  in  the  mean  time 
at  all  hazards  on  the  plateau  which  he  had 
hurried  so  much  to  gain,  and  that  at  the  end 
of  an  hour  he  would  be  closely  and  vigorously 
succoured. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  M.  Maurel 
that  there  are  two  battles  of  Waterloo — that 
which  Buonaparte  saw  on  the  18th  of  June, 
and  afterwards  related  with  a  certain  degree 
of  frankness  (in  the  *  Supplement  Extraordi- 
naire* of  the  *  Moniteur'  on  the  21&t  June, 
1815) — and  that  which  his  apologists  have 
since  discovered,  and  have  embellished  with 
all  the  gifts  of  their  intellects  and  their 
imaginations.  The  Waterloo  of  M.  Thiers  is 
one  of  the  embellished  order.  Not  content 
with  exaggerating  the  numbers  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  field 
by  many  thousands,  and  asserting,  contrary 
to  fact,  that  the  English  portion  of  his  army 
was  composed  of  veterans  from  the  Peninsula, 
he  departs  from  truth  still  more  widely  when 
he  comes  to  speak  of  the  Prussians.  He 
states  the  number  of  Btllow's  corps  to  have 
been  32,000  instead  of  16,000,  and  he  ante- 
dates the  arrival  of  Bltlcher  and  the  action 
of  the  *  totalitS  of  the  Prussian  army  by 
about  four  hours. 

Napoleon  could  not  possibly  have  experi- 
enced the  sensations,  nor  could  it  have  occur- 
red to  him  to  issue  the  orders  and  messages, 
which  M.  Thiers  attributes  to  him.    That  the 
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greater  portion  of  what  we  have  cited  above 
at  some  length  is  untrue,  is  at  once  evident 
from  Napoleon's  own  first  description  of  the 
battle,  and  the  causes  of  his  defeat  He 
wrote  and  published  this  account  (in  the 
*  Moniteur')  before  he  had  time  to  ascertain 
either  that  Bliicher  had  joined  the  English 
and  undertaken  the  pursuit  of  his  routed 
army,  or  that  Grouchy  had  been  detained  by 
Thielmann  on  the  18th  at  Wavre,  and  had 
afterwards  escaped  from  the  Prussians.  He 
was  aware  from  an  early  hour  of  the  approach 
of  Btllow's  corps,  and  provided  against  it 
from  the  first  He  says  in  the  official  ac- 
count above  referred  to — 

'The  6th  Corps,  with  the  cavalry  of  General 
d'Aumont,  under  the  orders  of  Ooont  Loban, 
ioas  destined  to  move  to  our  right  rear^  in  order 
to  oppose  a  Pruman  corpe^  that  appeared  to 
have  escaped  from  Marshal  Gn>Dchy,  and  to 
threaten  to  fall  on  our  right  flank :  a  olroom- 
stance  that  had  become  known  to  ns  through 
our  reports,  and  the  letter  of  a  Prussian  General, 
found  on  a  Prussian  orderly  captured  by  our 
scouts. 

.  'The  troops  were  full  of  enthusiasm.  The 
strength  of  the  British  army  was  estimated  at 
80,000  men,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  Prussian 
corps,  which  might  join  towards  the  evening, 
reckoned  about  15,000  men.  The  enemy's  forces 
consisted,  therefore,  of  about  90,000  men,  but 
ours  were  less  numerous.' 

He  adds,  further  on — 

*  The  Prussian  division ^  whose  movements  had 
"been  foreseen^  entered  into  action  at  this  time 
with  the  tirailleurs  ot  Oi>unt  de  Lobau,  tims  pro- 
longing the  fire  along  the  whole  of  our  right 
flank.  It  was  desirable,  before  undertaking  any- 
thing more  elsewhere,  to  await  the  issue  of  this 
attack.  To  this  end^  all  the  resources  of  the  re- 
serves were  held  in  readiness  to  move  to  the  sop- 
pon  of  the  Count  de  Lobaa,  and  to  crush  the 
Prussian  corps  as  soon  as  it  should  have  ad- 
vanced far  enough  forward.* 

He  again  says — 

*  It  was  impossible  to  employ  our  infantry  re- 
serves  tUl  we  had  repulsed  the  flank  attack  of  the 
Prussian  corps.  This  attack  was  becoming  eon- 
tinvally  extended  in  a  line  perpendiouUir  to  our 
right  flank;  the  Emperor  had  sent  there  Gene- 
ral Duhesme^  with  the  Young  Guard,  and 
several  reserve  batteries.  The  enemy  was  checked, 
repulsed^  and  fell  back ;  he  had  exhausted  his 
strength^  and  we  had  nothing  more  to  fear. 
This  was  the  moment  that  had  been  indicated 

for  an  attach  on  the  cent/re  of  the  enemy, ^ 

But  not  only  did  Napoleon  believe,  when 
he  saw  the  last  of  them,  that  they  had  ex- 
hausted their  strength  and  been  beaten  back; 
be  was  also  under  the  impression,  as  he  goes 
on  to  state,  that  Grouchy,  having  become 
acquainted  with  the  movements  of  this  Prus- 
sian corps,  was  marching  on  its  heels,  and 


that  *  a  splendid  success  was  secured  for  the 
morrow,'  by  his  attacking  it  from  the  front 
and  rear  at  the  same  time.  This  impression 
he  retained,  as  we  now  know,  because  Soalt 
had  sent  to  Grouchy,  by  his  directions,  a  let- 
ter dated  half-past  one,  representing  that  it 
had  been  seen  to  be  approaching  from  the 
French  headquarters.  It  did  not  occur  to 
him  at  that  time  to  attribute,  as  others  have 
done,  and  as  M.  Thiers  now  does,  the  final 
defeat  of  his  army  to  the  approach  of  any 
more  Prussians,  because  he  was  not  aware  of 
Bltlcher's  being  near  him.  He  adds,  on  the 
contrary,  *  After  eight  hours'  firing  with  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  charges,  the  whole  annj 
saw  with  satisfaction  that  the  battle  was 
gained,  and  the  field  of  battle  in  our  power.' 
He  accounts  for  the  subsequent  defeat  by 
simply  asserting  that  ^all  was  lost  by  one 
moment's  panic ;'  that  *•  the  four  battalions  of 
the  Middle  Guard  which  had  been  sent  on  the 
plateau  beyond  Mont  Saint-Jean,  distressed 
by  the  grape-shot,  advanced  with  lowered 
bayonets  to  carry  those  batteries.  The  day 
was  closing  fast.  They  could  not  withstand 
the  charges  of  the  British  on  their  flanks; 
they  infected  others,  and  all  was  lost.'  He 
says  nothing  more  of  the  Prussians.  The 
day  was  ^  closing  fast,'  but  he  had  not  heard 
of  the  approach  of  Blticher ;  he  believed 
that  he  had  eff'ectually  checked  Btllow,  and 
he  hoped  by  the  chaise  of  his  Guard  to  put 
an  end  at  last  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  British.  • 
Not  only,  however,  was  Napoleon  nnaware  of 
the  arrival  of  any  Prussian  reinforcements) 
but  Bliicher  and  the  remainder  of  his  army 
had  actually  not  arrived  at  the  time  referred 
to  by  M.  Thiers,  He  did  not  join  the 
British  till  9  p.m.,  and  he  admitted  himself 
that  he  found  the  French  already  retreating. 
What,  then,  shall  we  think  of  M.  Thiers, 
when  he  goes  on  to  tell  us — 

*  In  fact,  while  Colonel  Heymds  went  to  Key 
with  this  answer,  so  difierent  from  that  whi(4 
he  expected,  the  combat  with  the  Prussians  hsd 
become  as  terrible  as  that  with  the  English. 
Blucher  arrived  on  the  spot  in  person,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  heights  which  border  on  the  Lasne, 
saw  distinctly  that  which  passed  on  the  plateao 
of  Mont  Saint -Jean,  and  although  he  would  not 
have  been  sorry  to  leave  the  English  dans  Us 
angoisses,  to  punish  them  for  the  tardy  succonr, 
according  to  him,  which  he  had  received  at 
Ligny,  he  would  not  compromise  the  common 
cause  by  des  mesquins  ressentiments,* 

After  these  most  unjust  remarks  upon 
Blticher,  who  had  employed  all  his  energies 
to  reach  the  field,  and  thought  of  nothing  ont 
doing  his  best  to  beat  the  French,  M.  T^iere 
goes  on  to  detail  the  orders  which  were  given 
to  the  Generals ;  to  say  (at  page  274)  that  at 
six  o'clock  Lobag.gljad^  b^yHl&^QU^^antry  fo 
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oppose  to  dO,000  men ;  (at  p.  275),  that  at 
hfuf-past  six  BlUcher  had  given  the  order  to 
take  Planchenoit;  (at  p.  278),  that  the  ar- 
rival of  Grouchy  at  the  rear  of  Billow  (!) — 
with  BlUcber  and  the  remainder  of  the  rrus- 
eian  army  in  his  way,  be  it  remembered — 
^  woald  be  sufficient  to  produce  important  con- 
seqaences  */  and  (at  p.  279),  that  the  aspect 
of  the  day,  at  first  sombre,  appeared  to 
l^ighten  !  The  heart  of  Napoleon,  oppressed 
for  an  instant,  resjnrait ;  and  he  was  able  to 
reckon  upon  a  new  victory  in  bringing  up  his 
Old  Guard,  as  yet  free,  to  finish  the  defeat  of 
the  Enf^^iish ;  ami  he  adds :  ^  Up  to  this  time 
68,000  French  had  held  their  own  against 
140,000  English,  Prussians,  Dutch,  and 
Germans,  and  had  torn  from  them  the 
greatest  part  of  the  field  of  battle.'  These 
cambers,  as  stated  by  Napoleon,  were 
90,000  Allies,  including  the  Prussians, 
against  a  lesser  number,  not  stated,  of  French. 
As  we  should  give  them,  there  were  70,000* 
men,  including  British  and  Allies,  between 
11  A.M.  and  4*80  p.'m.  ;  with  an  addition  of 
16,000  Prussians,  making  a  total  of  86,000, 
about  4'30  p.m.  ;  and  with  frirther  additions 
of  Prussians  up  to  9  p.m. — against  say,  72,000 
French. 

The  difference  between  Napoleon's  official 
account  and  the  narrative  of  M.  Thiers  as  re- 
gards the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  is  princi- 
pally this: — Napoleon  correctly  stated  that 
ne  had  only  Billow's  corps  of  15,000  (or 
16,000)  men  to  oppose  on  his  right  before  he 
prepared  the  Guard  to  charge  the  right  of 
the  English ;  while  M.  Thiers  makes  him  say 
that  he  had  at  that  time  the^whole  Prussian 
army  to  deal  with.  M.  Thiers  falls  into  a 
further  difficulty  in  sustaining  this  position. 
Napoleon  himself  considered  that  the  mo- 
ment had  become  favourable  for  an  advance 
of  his  Guard  because  he  had  beaten  back 
Billow.  M.  Thiers  considers  that  his  pro- 
spects are  brightening,  and  is  obliged  to  re- 
present him  to  be  of  that  opinion,  while  he 
has  BlUcher  aiKl  the  whole  Prussian  army 
upon  his  fiank ;  and  he  thus  imputes  nothing 
short  of  madness  to  the  commander  whose 
reputation  he  is  striving  to  vindicate.  In- 
deed, he  seems  to  feel  this  difficulty  when  he 
Bays:  'the  Great  Player  had  arrived  at  a 
supreme  extremity  in  which  prudence  is  des- 
pair.' The  columns  are  arranged  for  this 
attack  when  some  firing  is  heard  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Papelotte.  A  '  9orte  de  frSmissemenf 
seizes  Napoleon's  heart,  as  M.  Thiers— in- 
structed, no  doubt,  by  a  competent  medium — 

,  *  Oat  of  this  nuDiber  ths  Duke  had  to  rely  prin- 
cipally upon  his  16,000  British  iofantry,  of  whom 
the  greater  part  were  recruits,  or  young  soldiers, 
Sad  upon  the  4000  in  the  German  liegion. 


informs  us.  This  may  be  either  Grouchy,  or 
a  fresh  overflow  (d^bordement)  of  Piussians. 
Ilis  inquietude  increases  when  he  sees  some 
troops  of  Durutte  abandoning  tbe  farm  of 
Papelotte  at  the  cry  of  ^Sauve  qui  peutP 
from  traitors  or  cowards.  Napoleon  rides 
towards  the  fugitives,  leads  them  again  to 
their  post,  and  returns  to  La  Haye  Sainte, 
from  which  he  observes  a  certain  ibranlement 
in  the  cavalry,  hitherto  firm.  A  similar 
presentiment  this  time  traverses  his  soul ; 
but  he  gives  nothing  to  grie^  and  all  to  ac- 
tion, while  he  sends  Labedoyere  at  a  gallop 
from  right  to  left  along  the  ranks,  to  tell  his 
soldiers  that  the  firing  which  they  bear  on 
the  right  is  from  Gnpnchy,  and  that  he  is  pre- 
paring a  grand  result  for  them,  if  they  will 
only  wait  for  a  few  moments.  After  having 
made  public  this  ^  utile  mensonge^  he  decides 
upon  charging  with  ten  battalions  of  his 
Guard  upon  the  plateau  of  Mont.  Saint-Jean. 

It  is  well  known  that  Napoleon  circulated 
this  '  meneongey  but  we  cannot  admit  the  uti- 
lity of  it,  because  we  think  it  may  possibly 
have  contributed  to  increase  the  panic  which 
ensued  aller  tbe  deception  had  been  discover- 
ed. Wo  do  not,  however,  understand  how 
M.  Thiers  could,  with  full  knowledge  of  it, 
have  given  place  in  his  work  to  that  other 
and  contrary  ^  mensonge^ — that  Napoleon  had 
sent  to  inform  Ney  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
situation  alike  before  the  English  and  the 
Prussians,  and  that  he  had  the  whole  Prus- 
sian army  to  encounter.  Of  the  two,  wo 
should  believe  the  former  to  be  the  true 
*  mensongey  even  if  there  were  no  other  evi- 
dence on  the  subject.  It  might  have  been 
useful,  and  it  bears  on  its  fece  the  true  Napo- 
leonic stamp;  while  the  latter  has  certainly 
nothing  to  recommend  it,  would  only  have 
tended  to  discourage  his  Marshal  and  all  who 
heard  it,  and  would  have  been,  under  any 
circumstances,  an  unlikely  description  of 
'  mensonge*  for  the  great  French  Commander 
to  propagate. 

We  come  now  to  that  critical  part  of  the 
battle — the  charge  of  the  Guard ;  and  we 
confess  that  we  felt  great  curiosity  as  we  ap- 
proached it,  to  see  how  M.  Thiers  would 
make  it  palatable  to  his  readers.  Napoleon 
^  intended  himself  to  lead  the  six  battalions, 
d  la  suite  des  quatre  premier s^  to  break  the 
English  lino  at  any  price,  and  thus  to  end 
the  day,  si  ces  Mnements  n^ont  pas  la  graviU 
qu*il  suppose,^  Conducting  the  four  first  bat- 
talions along  the  road  towards  Brussels,  he 
met  Ney,  who  came  to  inform  him  that  the 
cavalry  would  infallibly  run  away  if  a  power- 
ful succour  of  infantry  did  not  arrive ;  and  he 
handed  over  to  him  these  four  battalions,  with 
the  customary  caution  that  the  safety  of 
France  depended  upo^iiJfefcfhlirge  which  he 
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was  abont  to  execute.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington sees  the  bearskin  caps  of  the  ap- 
proaching Guard,  feels  that  the  supreme  hour 
has  sounded,  and  that  his  own  greatness  as 
well  as  that  of  his  country  will  be  the  price 
of  this  last  effort.  He  tries  to  communicate 
to  his  companions  in  arms  the  force  of  his 
own  soul.  Kempt  demands  reinforcements, 
but  receives  for  a  reply  :  *  Qu'ils  meurent 
tous  /  Je  rCai  pan  de  renforts  a  leur  envoyer^ 
General  Hill,  the  second  in  command,  says  to 
Wellington  :  •  You. may  be  killed  here;  what 
orders  do  you  leave  us  V  The  Duke  replies : 
*  Celui  de  mourir  jusqu^au  dernier^  sHl  le 
f ant  pour  donner  aux  Prussiens  le  temps  de 
venir,^  These  noble  words  pronounced,  the 
Duke  closes  his  line,  curves  it  slightly,  to 
place  the  new  assailants  in  the  midst  of  con- 
centric fires,  makes  Maitland's  troops  lie 
down,  and  awaits  finally  the  iippearance  of 
the  Imperial  Guard. 

Ney  and  Friant  lead  forward  their  four 
battalions,  and  cause  them  to  debouch  on  the 
plateau  en  6chelon  ;  and  they  advance  steadi- 
ly under  a  heavy  fire.  The  others  follow 
with  equal  firmness.  They  stop  to  fire,  and 
return  the  loss  that  they  receive.  After  hav- 
ing discharged  their  weapons,  they  prepare 
to  cross  bayonets  '  in  mortal  duel '  with  the 
British  infantry ;  when  suddenly,  at  a  sign 
from  the  Duke,  Maitland's  Guards  spring  to 
their  feet,  and  pour  in  a  terrific  volley.  Be- 
fore this  ^cruelle  surprise^  the  French  soldiers 
do  not  give  way,  but  close  their  ranks  to 
march  forward.  The  old  Fnant,  a  model  of 
the  Old  Army,  retiree,  seriously  wounded,  to 
announce  that  victory  is  certain  if  fresh  bat- 
talions are  only  brought  forward  to  support 
the  first.  He  meets  Napoleon,  who,  having 
posted  one  battalion  in  square  to  check  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  advances  himself*  with  the 
remaining  five  to  assault  the  British  line. 
While  he  listens  to  Friant,  he  perceives  sud- 
denly 8000  horsemen — (the  last  of  the  Bri- 
tish  cavalry  having  been  long  before  sacri- 
ficed)— ^from  the  direction  of  Papelotte,  who 
rush  down  the  slope.  These  are  the  squadrons 
of  Vandeleur  and  Vivian,  who,  feeling  them- 
selves supported  by  the  Prussian  corps  of 
Zieten  from  the  Ohain  road,  hasten  to  charge, 
It  is  eight  o'clock,  and  their  presence  decides 
the  battle.  Napoleon  hastens  to  form  his 
other  battalions  in  square,  and  to  prevent  his 
line  from  being  pierced  between  La  Haye 
Sainte  and  Planchenoit.  If  the  cavalry  of 
the  Guard  had  been  entire,  he  might  easily 
have  swept  away  the  squadrons  of  Vivian 


*  We  presume  that  this  is  the  occasion  oo  which, 
Aoeordiu^  to  Lamartine, — whom,  however,  we  do 
not  credit, — Napoleon^  pretending  lo  lead  the  co- 
lumn forward,  sword  m  haud,  slinks  into  a  shelter- 
ed hoUow,  and  cheers  them  forward. 


and  Vandeleur,  have  collected  his  left  and  his 
centre  engaged  in  the  plateau  of  Mont  Saint- 
Jean,  have  retreated  in  good  order  towards 
his  right,  and  have  slept  on  the  field  of  battle : 
but  there  were  only  400  Chasseurs  left  to 
oppose  to  3000.  These  brave  Cha^eara  pre- 
cipitate themselves  upon  the  squadrons  of 
Vivian  and  Vandeleur,  and  make  head  against 
those  nearest  to  them ;  but  they  are  soon 
driven  back  by  the  ever-increaaing  cavalry  of 
the  enemy.  Une  vraie  multttttde  of  Elnglish 
and  Prussian  horsemen  fill  in  an  instant  the 
field  of  battle.  The  battalions  of  the  Guard, 
formed  in  immovable  citadels,  cover  them 
with  fire,  but  cannot  prevent  them  from 
everywhere  gaining  ground.  To  increase  the 
misfortune,  Zieten^s  infantry^  following  upon 
the  Prussian  cavalry,  throws  itself  upon  the 
half-destroyed  division  of  Durutte,  takes  pos- 
session of  the  farms  of  La  Haye  and  Pape- 
lotte, and  thus  seizes  the  pivot  of  the  Frencii 
line  of  battle.  All  becomes  trouble  and  con- 
fusion. The  heavy  cavalry,  surrounded,  re- 
treats, that  it  may  not  be  separated  from  the 
remainder,  and,  on  sloping  ground,  becomes 
an  impetuous  torrent  of  men  and  horses. 
D'Erlon'a  debris  disperse  in  the  wake  of  the 
cavalry.  Intoxicated  with  joy,  the  Engli^ 
General  assumes  the  offensive,  and  moves  for- 
ward upon  the  battalions  of  the  Guard*  al- 
ready half-destroyed.  From  left  to  right  the 
English  and  Prussians  advance,  preceded  by 
their  artillery,  which  vomits  forth  destruction. 
Napoleon,  with  despair  in  his  soul  but  cahn 
on  his  brow,  remains  under  a  shower  of  fire 
to  oppose  an  impediment  to  the  two  victori- 
ous armies,  ready  to  receive  as  a  benefit  the 
blow  which  will  deliver  him  from  life.  The 
army,  after  having  shown  superhuman  con^ 
age,  falls  suddenly  into  the  despondency 
which  follows  upon  violent  emotions.  It  asks, 
it  searches,  but  it  no  longer  finds  Napoleon. 
Some  say  he  is  dead,  others  that  he  is  wound- 
ed. If  one  corps  had  remained  entire,  on 
which  it  could  rally,  and  if  it  had  seen  Napo- 
leon living,  it  would  have  remained,  ready 
again  to  fight  and  to  die.  Four  or  ^fB 
squares  of  the  Guard,  in  the  midst  of  150,000 
victorious  men,  were  as  the  summits  of  rocb 
which  the  fiirious  ocean  covers  with  foam. 


*  M.  Hugo  goes  much  further  than  M,  Thiers  in 
describing  the  valour  and  desperation  of  the  Guard. 
He  even  says  that  after  the  * Sauvt  qwi  pent*  htd 
replaced  the  *  Vive  CEmpereur*  and  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  was  in  full  flight,  it  oontinued 
to  advauce  in  the  darkoess;  aud  that  *  pa*  loi 
homme  ne manqtia  au  nuieide*  The  flight  behind 
the  Ouard  was  '  lugubre.^  '  Tout  JUchit,  m  craqv»i 
flotte^  rouU,  tombed  Me  heurte,  9e  hdit,  9e  prtcipiU. 
Dkiogrigation  inouie,  M.  Hugo  is  eloquent  on  tb« 
whole  subject.  *  Zieten  eabrani  la  France  a  w» 
aise.  Lee  Lions  detenus  chevreuils.  Telle  Jut  aiU 
fuite*  Digitized  by  VjUUVIC 
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The  army,  drowned  in  the  midst  of  the  floods 
of  the  enemy,  did  not  see  them ;  and  it  fled 
in  disorder  on  the  road  to  Charleroi.  *  Vhis- 
totre  ri^a  plus  que  quelques  disespoirs  sublimes 
d  raconteTf  et  elle  doit  les  retracer  pour  Peter- 
nel  honneur  des  martyrs  de  noire  ffloire,  pour 
la  punition  de  ceux  qui  prodiguent  sans  raison 
le  sang  des  hommes  P 

The   ahove    description,  condensed    from 
M.  Thiers,  may  be  magnifiquBy  -mais  elle  n'est 
pas  Phistotre.    The  defeat  of  the  Imperial 
Guard  is  cleverly  concealed  under  an  imagi- 
nary cloud  of  English  and  Prussian  cavalry. 
This  grand  and  final  attack  was  made  daring 
a  desperate  conflict  in  the  centre ;   the  co- 
lumns were  preceded  by  clouds  of  skirmishers, 
and  supported  by  a  tremendous  fire  of  artil- 
lery ;   and  a  general  advance  of  the  French 
line  was  attempted.     The  gallant  veterans  in 
the  first  column,  after  having  suffered  severely 
from  the  fire  of  the  English  line,  and  fallen 
into    disorder,   were   finally  routed   by   the 
charges  of  Lord  Saltoun,  and  of   Maitland 
under  the  Duke's  personal   direction ;    and 
these  charges  are  not  noticed  by  our  histo- 
rian, any  more  than  the  facts  of  their  throw- 
ing   away   their   arms   and   knapsacks,  and 
retreating  in   great  confusion.     The  second 
column,  as  we  well   know,  advanced,  ten  or 
twelve  minutes  after  the  first,  upon  Adam*s 
Brigade,  diverging  towards  the  right  to  take 
advantage  of  an  undulation   in  the  ground. 
•  It  was  subjected  to  severe  trial,  in  consequence 
of  Sir  John  Colborne  having  formed  his  re- 
^ment  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
Its  march,  and  attacked  its  left  flank.     Its 
left  sections  were  wheeled  round ;  but  it  was 
charged,  after  severe  fightincj,  by  portions  of 
three  regiments  on  that  flank.     The  British 
cheers  rose  above  the  shouts  of  *  Vive  VEm- 
pereur  / '     It  was  thrown  into  uncontrollable 
disorder,  and  fled,  a  scattered  mass,  after  the 
remains  of  the  first  column.     It  was,  in  fact, 
the  defeat  of  the  Guard  that  caused  so  com- 
plete a  panic  in  the  French  army,  and  was 
the  immediate  occasion  of  Wellington's  ad- 
vance ;   whereas  M.  Thiers   represents  that 
defeat  to  have  been  caused  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Prussians,  and  the  general  consternation 
which  it  occasioned.*     Napoleon  admits  the 
truth  so  far  when  he  says  in  his  oflBcial  ac- 
count : — 

*  Towards  half-past  eight  the  four  battalions 
of  the  Middle  Guard,  which  had  been  sent  on 
the  plateau  beyond  Mont  Saint  Jean  to  support 
the  Ofiirassiers,  being  distressed  by  grape-shot^ 
adwineed  with  lowered  bayonets  to  carry  those 
batteries.    The  day  was  closing  fast:  a  charge 

*  M.  Thiers  follows  Gonrgaud's  version  in  repre- 
■eoting  the  retreat  of  the  Guard  as  resulting  from, 
rather  than  as  occasioning^  the  panic  in  the  re«t  of 
the  army. 


made  on  their  flanlcs  bv  several  British  squa- 
drons threw  them  into  disorder  ;  the  runaways 
fell  back  across  the  ravine;  the  neighlxmring 
regiments,  seeing  some  troops  belonging  to  the 
Guard  in  disai  ray,  tbonght  it  was  the  Old  Guard, 
and  became  unsteady.  Cries  were  raised  that 
all  was  lost^^that  the  Guard  was  driven  bach. 
The  soldiers  even  maintain  that  in  some  cases 
disaffected  men  exclaimed,  ^^  Sauve  qui  peut .'" 
However  this  may  have  been,  a  panic  {une  ter- 
reur  panique)  spread  simultaneously  over  the 
whole  field  of  battle :  the  troops  rushed  in  the 
greatest  confusion  on  the  line  of  communication ; 
foot  soldiers^  troopers^  c^tiUerymen^  ammuni* 
tion  waggofiSy  hurrieil  away  to  reach  it;  the 
Old  Guunl,  which  was  drawn  up  in  reserve,  was 
infected  by  it^  and  drawn  away  by  tlie  conta- 
gion. 

*  In  a/n  instant  th^  a.  my  was  concerted  into 
a  shapeless  mass.  All  arms  were  mlzed'^oge- 
ther,  and  it  was  impoasible  to  form  a  single 
oorps  again.  The  enemy,  who  oaught  sight  of 
this  astonishing  confusion,  caused  several  co- 
lumns of  cavalry  to  debouch ;  the  disorder 
increased;  the  confusion  accompanyicgdai-kness 
rendered  all  attempts  to  rally  the  troops,  or  show 
them  their  error,  ineffectoal.' 

M.  Thiers  also  endeavours  to  give  Napo- 
leon some  credit  for  heroism  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rout ;  though  he  is  obliged 
to  admit  that  he  was  not  forthcoming  when 
his  presence  was  most  required.  Napoleon 
said  of  himself,  by  w^ay  of  apology,  in  the 
same  report  in  the  *  Moniteur  :' — *  The  very 
squadrons  de  service,  in  attendance  on  the 
Emperor^  were  overthrown  and  hurried  away 
by  these  tumultuous  waves,  and  there  was  no 
help  for  it  but  to  follow  the  torrent^  Ney, 
who  is  admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  last 
to  leave  the  field,  says,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Otranto,  dated  Paris,  26tli  June, 
1815,  after  first  expressing  his  extreme  dis- 
gust at  the  lying  message  brought  to  him 
from  Napoleon  by  Lab6doyere : — *  I  arrived 
at  Marchienne-au-pont  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  ignorant  of  what  had  become  of  the 
Emperor,  who,  before  the  end  of  the  battle, 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  who,  I  was 
allowed  to  believe,  might  be  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoner.'  The  Emperor's  disappear- 
ance admits  of  but  one  interpretation.  His 
spirit  was  less  noble  than  his  ambition  was 
great.  A  last  throw  for  Empire  was  worth 
every  sacrifice  but  one.  Perish  the  gallant 
Ney,  perish  the  unrivalled  veterans  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  survive  Napoleon  1  He 
placed  another  at  the  bead  of  his  men  in 
that  desperate  charge ;  and  he  deserted  them 
in  their  extremity. 

The  old  story  of  General  Cambronne  (who 
surrendered  to  a  drummer,  and  afterwards 
had  the  assurance  to  present  himself  at  the 
Duke's  dinner-table)  is  repeated  both  by  M. 
Thiers  and  M.  Hugo,  as  it  wm  by  M.  de  La- 
raartine  in  his  *  Histoii^e  ^Je^la  Restauration.' 
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M.  Thiers  adopts  the  more  polite  version  of 
^  La  Garde  meurt  ct  ne  se  rend  pasJ*  M. 
Hugo  produces  the  vulgar  word  which  this 
sentence  is  laughingly  supposed  by  French- 
men to  represent,  but  which  we  cannot  here 
do  more  than  refer  to.  M.  de  Lamartine 
hints  at  the  use  of  the  same  word,  but  has 
the  good  taste  to  omit  it.  M.  Hugo,  however, 
goes  further.  He  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to 
the  glorification  of  this  word,  and  of  its  sup- 
posed employer.  ^JParmi  ces  ffiantSf  it  y  eat 
un  titan — Cambronne,  Dire  ce  mot,  et 
mourir  ensuite,  quoi  de  plus  grand  /*.... 
^Vhomme  qui  a  gagni  la  hataille  de  Waterloo, 
ce  n^ est  pas  Napol^n  en  dSroute  ;  ce  n^estpas 
Wellington  pliant  d  quatre  keures,  disesp^i 
a  cinq  ;  ce  v^est  pas  Slacker,  qui  ne  s'est 
point  battu  :  Vhomme  qui  a  ga^fni  la  hataille 
de  Waterloo,  c^est  Cambronne^  He  adds,  in 
another  chapter,  *  The  battle  of  Waterloo  is 
an  enigma.  It  is  as  obscure  for  those  who 
have  gained  as  for  him  who  has  lost  it.  For 
Napoleon  it  is  a  panic ;  BlUcher  saw  nothing 
in  it  but  fire ;  Wellington' n'y  comprehend  rien? 
This  short  campaign  was  almost  hopeless 
from  the  first  Napoleon  attacked  two  ar^ 
mies,  together  vastly  superior  to  his  own, 
commanded  by  first  rate  Generals.  He  over- 
estimated the  prestige  of  his  name,  the  power 
of  his  genius,  and  the  strength  of  his  re- 
sources, and  he  did  not  give  credit  to  his 
opponents,  either  for  their  powers  of  resist- 
ance or  for  the  high  qualities  that  they 
possessed.  He  trusted  too  nluch  to  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements  and  to  lucky 
chances,  and  he  neglected  proper  precautions 
and  careful  calculation.  He  was  eminently 
successful  up  to  the  15th ;  but  he  despatched 
Ney  to  encounter  what  might  have  been  the 
greater  part  of  the  British  army  on  the  16th, 
and  Grouchy,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Dyle, 
to  discover  and  check  the  whole  Prussian 
army  on  the  17th  and  18th;  and  he  com- 
plained of  their  failing  to  bring  his  inferior 
arrangements  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
objects  of  the  Allied  Generals  were  manifold, 
and  they  adopted  the  best  course  open  to 
them,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  suffi- 
ciently prepared,  as  the  event  proved,  to  re- 
sist the  most  sudden  and  desperate  attack 
that  could  be  made  upon  them.  Instead  of 
their  being  surprised  and  out-manceuvred,  it 
was  Napoleon  himself  who  met  with  a  recep- 
tion which  he  did  not  anticipate.  He  did 
not  expect,  either  that  BlQcher  would  con- 
centrate his  forces  so  rapidly  at  Ligny,  or 
that  Wellington  would  so  soon  put  his  troops 
in  motion  on  Quatre-Bras,  or  tnat  he  would 
make  a  stand  in  front  of  the  Forest  of 
Soignies.  He  did  not  know,  even  after  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  that  BItlcher  had  arrived 
on  his  fiank  with  the  bulk  of  the  Prussian 


army,  and  that  it  was  the  mere  accident  of 
weather,  and  the  state  of  the  roads,  that  pre- 
vented him  from  arriving  many  hours  earlier 
on  the  field.  Decisive  victories  are  neces- 
sarily attended  with  apparent  risk.  If  Wel- 
lington and  BlQcher  had  combined  their 
armies  in  a  fixed  position,  Napoleon  would 
not  have  assaulted  them.  Having  no  settled 
object  of  attack,  no  previously-formed  en- 
trenchments to  turn,  he  was  compelled  to 
accept  such  battle-fields  as  they  chose  to  <^er 
him.  That  of  Li^ny  was  not  as  bappilj 
chosen  as  it  was  gallantly  defended.  That  of 
Waterloo  was  so  admirable,  and  so  well  held, 
that  the  bravest  marshals  and  the  best  sol- 
diers of  France,  backed  by  246  guns,  coold 
make  no  real  impression  upon  it.  The  utter 
panic  that  ensued  in  the  French  annj,  the 
night  of  the  Emperor,  the  cries  of  *  sauve  qui 
peut*  and  oven  of  ^pard&n,^  from  the  troops 
alonff  whose  lines  he  had  passed  with  so 
much  pomp  and  circumstances  a  few  hours 
before,  furnish  one  of  the  finest  examples  in 
history  of  the  truth  of  the  proverb—*  Pride 
goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit 
before  a  falL* 

We  admit  that  Napoleon's  military  genius 
and  national  military  glory  are  subjects  on 
which  it  is  difiBcult  for  a  Frenchman  to 
write  with  impartiality  ;  and  revenge  for 
Waterloo  is  still  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
three  missions  of  the  present  dynasty.  M. 
Hugo  contemplates  witn  ludicrous  and  bit- 
ter satisfaction  the  results  that  might  faaire 
been  produced  if  Napoleon  had  only  gained 
that  battle.  *  Wellington  accuU  d  la  farit 
de  Soignies  et  d^truit,  c'etait  le  terrassemmU 
d^finitif  de  VAngleterre  par  la  France  ; 
(^Hait  Crecy,  Poitiers,  Malplaquet,  et  JRa- 
millies  veng^,  L^homme  de  Marengo  raiw- 
rait  Agincourt^  We  are  irresistibly  re- 
minded by  this  folly  of  the  little  boys  in 
*  Punch '  who  went  to  have  *  a  jolly  good 
look  at  the  tarts  in  the  pastrycook's  wiu* 
dow.'  But  there  is  another  excuse  for  French 
writers.  They  have  long  been  educated  to  a 
contempt  for  truth  in  public  matters.  Napo- 
leon in  particular  earned  on  a  system  which 
is  now  being  too  well  imitated  in  the  North- 
ern States  of  America,  of  always  represent- 
ing what  he  desired  in  preference  to  what 
occurred.  Bulletins  were  instruments  of 
deception.  Proclamations  were  perversions 
of  events,  recent  and  historical.  Defeats 
were  suppressed,  or  converted  into  victories 
French  writers  have  too  ably  supported  the 
fallacies  that  have  under  this  state  of  things 
been  sabstitated  for  facts ;  and  their  country- 
men have  thus  been  precluded  from  ever 
learning  those  truths  which  ought  to  have 
been  imparted  to  them,  and  by  which  they 
would  doubtlessoll^y^  benefited,  yic 
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M.  Thiers  aiid  M.  Hugo  are  almost  as. bad 
as   M.  Lamartine.    That  other  ex-statesmaD 
has  informed  his  readers  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  caused  the  curbs  to  be  removed 
from  the  bridles  of  his  cavalry  horses,  and 
that  he  distributed   brandy  to  his   men   to 
make  them  drank  before  they  charged  the 
French  :* — *  //  fait  distribuer    d* eau-de-vie 
aux  cavaliers  pour   enivrer  Vhomme  de  feu 
pendant  que  le  ciairon  enivre  le  cheval^  et  il 
Us  lance    lui-mhne^    ventre  h  terre^  sur    les 
pentes  du  Mont  Saint-Jean,^     He  has  also 
told  them  that  the  Duke,  on  finding  that  the 
ballets  from   his  infantry  squares  failed  to 
pierce  the  cuirasses  of  the  French  cavalry, 
resorted  to  another  expedient.      *  He  passed 
the  order  from  rank  to  rank  of  his  intrepid 
Scotchmen  to  allow  themselves  to  be  attacked 
without  firitag,  to  pierce  the  chests  of  the 
(enemy's)   horses  with   their    bayonets,    to 
glide  under  the  feet  of  the  animals,  and  to 
disembowel  them  with  the  short  sword  of 
the%e  children  of  the  North.    The  Scotch 
obeyed,  and  charged  on  foot  our  regiments 
of  cavalry.'     We  pity  the  French  who  are  at 
the  mercy  of  such  historians ;  but  we  hardly 
know  what  to  say  of  the  historians  themselves. 
They  do  not  take  the  trouble,  apparently,  to 
study   English  accounts  of  the  transactions 
that   they  record.     Can   thej  believe  what 
they  write  ?     We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
stigmatize    them   as   having,  in   the   terms 
which  President  Lincoln  is  reported  to  have 
applied    to  General  Pope — but  which,    as 
regards  brains,  has  since  proved  to  be  untrue 
— *  great  brains,  great  indolence,  and  great 
want  of  veracity.'     M.  Thiers  says  himself 
in  trying  to  give  force  to  one  of  his  conclu- 
sions, '  Phistorien  est  jur4  ;'  but  we  fear  that 
history  will  never  become  in  Frifnce,   if  it 
does  in    America,  that  which   Cicero   pro- 
claimed it  to  be — *  the  light  of  truth.' 
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Th^logical  Essays^  by  several  Writers. 
Edited  by  William  Thomson,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,     1851. 

2,  Replies  to  *  Essays  and  Reviews^  With 
a  Preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
1862. 

3.  Seven  Answers  to  Seven  Essays  and  Re- 
views, By  J.  R.  Griffiths ;  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Napier, 
late  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.     1862. 

^*  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev,  the  Lord  Bi- 
shop of  Oxford  on  the  Defence  of  the  *  Es- 

*  '  L^Histoire  de  la  Restauration,*  vol  it.  p.  181. 


says  and  Reviews  J    By  the  Rev.   A.  T. 
Russell.     1862. 

5.  Inspiration  and  Interpretation,  By  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon.     1861. 

6.  Scepticism  and  the  Church  of  England, 
By  Lord  Lindsay.     1861. 

7.  Preface  to  Sermons  on  the  Beatitudes. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  Moberly,  D.D. 

8.  The  Revelation  of  God  the  Probation  of 
Man  :  Two  Sermons  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.     1861. 

9.  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People,  First 
Series,  1861.     Second  Series,  1862. 

10.  The  Philosophical  Answer  to  the  ^Es- 
says and  Reviews,^     1862. 

11.  Charge  of  the  Lord  Bisliop  of  Salisbury, 
1861. 

12.  Speech  of  It.  Fhillimore,  I>,CL,y  Q.C. 
1862. 

13.  Defence  of  Dr.   Williams,    By   J.  F. 
Stephen.     1862. 

14.  Judgment   on    ^Essays    and    Meviews? 
1862. 

15.  Persecution  for  the  Word.    By  Rowland 
Williams,  D.D.     1862. 

16.  Observations  on  Pantheistic  Principles. 
By  W.  H.  Mill,  D.D.     1861. 

The  contAjversy,  which  the  publication  of 
'  Essays  and  Reviews '  woke  up,  has  been 
running  its  various  course  since,  in  January, 
1861,  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  that  disastrous  volunae.  To  many  of  them, 
we  believe,  the  subject  was  then  strange :  and 
to  many  more,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  great 
gravity  of  the  occasion  was  till  then  unknown. 
Our  warmest  antagonists  have  charged  upon 
us  the  crime  of  waking  up  the  slumbering 
garrison  to  the  coming  assault  We  accept 
these  bitter  invectives  as  a  praise,  which,  not 
in  this  instance  first,  the  *  Quarterly  Review  ' 
has  deserved  from  all  lovers  at  once  of  the 
truth,  and  of  our  time-honoured  institutions. 
We  shall,  perhaps,  best  fulfil  the  task  we 
are  undertaking,  i^  before  we  review  the  pre- 
sent state  of  this  controversy,  we  examine 
some  portions  of  the  literature  to  which  it 
has  given  birth.  How  large  and  varied  this 
has  become,  the  list  at  the  head  of  this 
article — though  it  does  not  contain  the  titles 
of  half  which  has  been  written — will,  we 
think,  prove.  Writers  of  every  class,  and 
of  most  various  merit  and  demerit,  have 
mingled  in  the  strife.  Even  the  versifier 
and  the  maker  of  jokes  has  found   a  con- 

fenial  theme  in  a  warfare  which  has  really 
ad,  as  its  subject,  the  very  foundations  of 
the  Ohristian  faith. 

Midway  between  these  lighter  skirmish- 
ers  and  some  really  valuable  works,  which 
the  needs  of  the  times  have  called  into  being, 
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stand  an  anonaaloos  set  of  volumes  as  to 
which  it  is  difficult  to  say,  with  perfect 
fairness,  to  which  side  of  the  controversy 
they  belong.  These  are  typically  represented 
in  the  '  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People,'  on 
which,  therefore,  we  will  first  say  a  few 
words.  The  writers  of  these  volumes  are  in 
a  great  measure  occupied  in  replying  to 
the  Essayists,  whilst  yet  their  own  positions 
arc  little  more  defensible  or  less  remote 
from  orthodoxy  than  those  which  they  think 
it  worth  while  to  attack.  They  were  begun, 
we  arc  told,  when  *  the  controversy  respect- 
ing the  "  Essays  and  Reviews "  was  at  its 
height '  (Preface,  i.) ; — that  their  writers 
could  not  sympathise  with  the  Essays  be- 
cause of  their  negative  character;  nor  with 
those  who  condemned  them,  because  the 
condemnation  also  was  negative ; — that  they 
felt  it  to  be  their  business  to  *  express  sym- 
pathy with  the  strong  convictions  of  all 
parties  and  of  all  men'  (p.  ix.);  and  not 
'  to  tremble   at   the    censures  of  mobs '  or 

*  of  Convocations '  (p.  x.) ; — and  further,  that 
it  was  *  a  special  object  of  the  writers  .... 
to  show  that  opposite  conclusions '  reached 

*  by  opposite  processes  of  thought  *  are  *  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  the  English  Church; 
and  that,  if  she  fall  into  the  condition  of  a 
Church  standing  on  opinions,  she  will  re- 
nounce her  position,  and  be  deserted  by 
God '  (p.  xi.). 

When  we  add  that  one  of  the  chief  writers 
in  these  volumes  is  the  Rev.  F.  Maurice,  we 
shall  at  once  have  prepared  our  readers  to 
expect,  what  they  will  assuredly  find,  that 
they  have  to  do  with  noble  instincts,  with 
high  aspirations,  with  considerable  subtlety 
and  power;  but,  withal,  with  strange  lumi- 
nous mists  which  repeatedly  promise  us  en- 
lightenment on  the  deepest  and  most  inte- 
resting of  unanswered  questions,  whilst,  instead 
of  giving  it,  they  are  ever  hiding  from  us,  in 
the  puzzling  involutions  with  which  their  im- 
palpable wreaths  invest  them,  some  of  the 
greatest  truths  which  were  plain  to  us  before. 

There  are  notable  instances  of  all  this  in 
the  two  Tracts  entitled  the  *  Mote  and  the 
Beam,'  and  '  Morality  and  Divinity.'  Sprin- 
kled through  these  there  are,  we  gladly  al- 
low, many  noble  thoufi;hts  nobly  expressed. 
There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  the  hard  lan- 
guage with  which  Mr.  Maurice  seems  increas- 
mgly  to  treat  all  who  differ  from  him.  Thus, 
for  instance, — because  we  urged  *  upon 
those  who  are  too  often  divided  asunder  as 
High  Churchmen  and  Low  Churchmen,  that^ 
since  both  perceived  the  importance  of  the 
^eat  truths  now  in  dispute,  it  was  a  time 
K>r  healing  animosities  by  a  common  earnest 

♦  *  Qaarterly  Review/  vol.  cix. 


contention  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,  we  arc  anathematized  in  term 
not  unworthy  of  a  legitimate  descendact 
of  the  Great  Lord  Peter  in  such  words  as 
these :  *  Merciful  God !  to  what  is'  this  write 
*  leading  these  schools  ?  ...  to  drown  thciH 
in  a  dead  negation  of  other  men's  opinions ; 
in  a  fellowship  of  hatred — accursed  arrange- 
ment!' (Tract  ii.  p.  67.) 

The  leading  idea  of  both  Tracts  is  the  de- 
fence of  Creeds  and  Articles ;  and  here  there 
gathers  thickly  over  every  well-known  head- 
land what  we  have  ventured  to  designate  as 
this  writer's  luminous  vapour.  Of  conrse  we 
agree  altogether  with  him  in  defending  Creeds 
and  Articles  against  all  comers ;  but  with  b» 
mode  of  defence,  which  is  most  characteristic, 
we  have  no  sympathy  whatever.  Creeds,  we 
are  assured,  must  not  be  regarded  as  contain- 
ing any  dogma.  They  are  not,  that  is  to  say, 
what  the  Church  has  always  deemed  them 
to  be,  statements  of  the  great  facts  of  revela- 
tion, derived  partly  from  primitive  traditioD, 
partly  from  the  judgment  of  the  whole 
Church  on  questions  raised  by  heretics  ;  and 
therefore,  for  those  who  believe  in  tlie  collec- 
tive Church  as  the  transmitter  of  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit,  authentic  statements  of  those 
facts.  No !  thus  to  treat  them,  we  are  taught 
is  their  most  deadly  abuse.  *  A  mere  antho^ 
itative  declaration  of  faith'  carries  no  more 
power  with  it  (Tract  vi.  p.  22).  '  It  demands 
moral  slavery,  prostration  of  heart  as  well  as 
intellect,  and  mvolves  all  those  fatal  conse- 
quences which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  has 
pointed  out  in  his  first  sermon,  and  which  he 
so  happily  describes  as  a  neglect  of  revela- 
tion' (p.  28).  *  When  the  Reformers,'  we  are 
told  again  (Tract  ii.  p.  43),  acting  on  this 
mistake,  'put  forward  dogmatic  confiitation' 
of  error  .  .  ,  and  penal  sentences  .  .  .  *  their 
own  doctrine  shrivelled  into  a  dry,  dead, 
cruel  formula,  powerful  only  for  cursing.'  So 
momentous  does  the  writer  think  it  to  avoid 
these  evils,  that  he  consents  to  be  *  at  vari- 
ance with  his  dearest  friends,  and  to  incur 
the  suspicion  of  deliberate  dishonesty'  (vi. 
p.  36),  as  the  price  of  maintaining  that  in 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  *  in  speaking  of  the 
Trinity,  we  cannot  be  speaking  of  a  dogma ;' 
whilst,  if  that  Creed  *  does  canonize  a  mere 
dogma,  and  anathematize  those  who  dissent 
from  it,  we  should  wish  it  to  perish  utterly 
and  for  ever'  (vi.  36). 

After  the  most  patient  and  repeated  en- 
deavours to  understand  what  all  this  means, 
we  confess  ourselves  entirely  bafiled.  The 
Creeds,  beyond  all  question  or  dispute,  are — 
as  the  Tract  writers  argue  with  a  great  deal 
of  pomp  of  reasoning,  as  if  persons  could 
be  round  who  denied  the  self-evident  proposi- 
tion-— statements  ;||l^^|\the  Divine  Persons 
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of  the  blessed  Godhead,  not  those  Persons 
themselves.      Such   statements  are  dogma: 
do^na  concerning  the  facts  which  are  the 
most   real  and  most  important  to  the  whole 
reasonable  creation.     They  have,  in   every 
age  of  the  Charch,  been  used  as  pointing  out 
the    right  faith   and   guarding  the  humble 
from   errors  concerning  it     Mr.  Maurice  has 
invented  for  them  the  newest  and  the  most 
marvellous  use.     Creeds  are  meant  to  deliver 
Tis    from   the  worship   of  opinions  (ii.  88). 
*One  of  the  blessings  of  having  Articles'  of 
the   Faith  is  *  that  they  permit  partial  state- 
ments* of  the  truth  (p.  65).     Surely  common 
sense    rejects  such   glosses  as  these.      Mr. 
Maurice,  it  seems  to  us,  might  just  as  well, 
when   seeking  his  way  through  an  unknown 
country  by  the  help  of  direction-posts,  address 
his  driver  with  the  words,  *  Signposts  are  all- 
important.'     Little  do  men  who  despise  them 
know  how  oflen  they  themselves  have  profited 
by  them.     Yes ;  treat  them  with  all  honour, 
but  do  not  turn   them  into  an  intolerable 
abuse  by  conceiving  that  they  are  to  guide 
your  course  !     No ;  they  are  facts.    To  make 
them  guides  would  be  an  intolerable  tyranny. 
Accursed  be  such  slavery !      Why  am  I  to 
go  that  path  because  another  has  set  up  the 
sign  ?     The  proper  use  of  such  instruments 
is  to  protect  our  liberty ;   to  witness  to  us 
that  we  may  drive  where  we  will,  may  do 
everything,  except  receive  their  testimony  to 
direct  our  steps.'     Conceive  of  such  an  ad- 
dress delivered  with  enormous  energy,  and 
you  have,  we  believe,  Mr.  Maurice's  whole 
doctrine  on  Creeds  fiill  of  his  mvstical  elo- 
quence ;  but  we  greatly  doubt  whether  the 
wayward  philosopher  would  not  be  benighted 
before  he  reached  his  home. 

Wc  have  dwelt  longer  upon  all  this  than 
it  may  seem  to  deserve.  But,  in  truth,  it  is 
of  no  small  moment  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand how  far  in  the  great  struggle  with  un- 
belief these  writers  will  help  us.  For  they 
otFer  ns  their  service :  they  condemn  alike 
the  open  infidel,  the  German  rationalist,  and 
the  Essayists.  They  are  for  maintaining  the 
Faith  ;  whilst  their  names,  their  high  moral 
tone,  their  intellectual  subtlety,  and,  above 
all,  their  loud,  and  we  doubt  not  sincere,  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  with  the  young  and 
the  tempted,  must  invest  their  writings  with 
innch  that  is  attractive.  Yet,  alas !  almost 
the  whole  of  these  two  volumes  is  character- 
ed by  these  hazy  mists,  amidst  which  the 
old  landmarks  are  scarcely  to  be  seen,  and 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  betray  the  wanderer 
to  the  false  guidance  of  the  bolder  spirits  of 
unbelief. 

One  main  subject  of  these  attacks  is  the 
second  of  two  sermons  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  by  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 


ford, and  published  with  the  title  of  'The 
Revelation  of  God  the  Probation  of  Man.'* 
These  sermons  ran  rapidly  through  several 
editions,  and  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  of 
which  Mr.  Maurice  says,  *The  subject  is  one 
of  permanent  interest.  The  author  criticised 
is  the  most  eloquent  of  modern  Divines;  the 
critic  represents  a  widely-diflfused  lay  feeling. 
Pamphlets  have  appeared  in  answer  to  the 
Layman.  He  has  replied.  The  controversy, 
which  has  risen  out  of  that  concerning 
"Essays  and  Reviews,"  may  continue  when 
they  are  forgotten'  (Tract  ii.).  The  main 
object  of  the  Bishop's  sermon  is  to  set  plainly 
before  the  young  the  principle  that  doubts 
about  the  truth  of  Revelation  are  to  be  met 
like  any  other  temptations  to  evil  thoughts. 
On  the  wickedness  of  such  a  doctrine  the 
authors  of  the  *  Tracts'  are  very  eloquent 
Mr.  Maurice  thinks  that  these  *  doubts  may 
have  been  cast  into  the  soul  by  a  gracious 
Spirit'  (Tract  vi.  30) ;  whilst  one  of  his  com- 
rades defines  doubts  sm  *a  sacred  agony  of 
man's  nature '  (vi.  4)  in  its  noblest  and  most 
typical  embodiments;'  claims,  in  words  we 
will  not  reprint,  our  Blessed  Lord  as  an  in- 
stance of  them.  He  then  proceeds  to  revile, 
in  good  set  terms,  the  Bishop  as  coming 
under  the  condemnation  of  the  friends  of 
Job,  because  he,  would  deprive  men  of  the 
fulUand  innocent  enjoyment  of  this  *  sacred 
agony.'  Almost  the  only  comment  we  will 
make  on  all  this  wasted  abuse  is  to  quote 
for  our  reader's  own  judgment  the  especial 
passage  in  the  sermon  against  which  it  is 
directed  : — 

*  Bnt  go  one  step  farther,  and  see,  if  you  would 
know  the  utter  extremity  of  this  loss,  what  is 
the  doubter's  death.  It  is  always  awful  to  meet 
great  and  unchangeable  realities  with  which  we 
have  trifled  as  if  they  were  meaningless  shadows. 
And  what  a  meeting  with  them  is  there  upon 
that  deathbed,  when  conscience,  at  last  awake, 
is  crowding  on  the  astonished  memory  the 
reoord  of  a  life's  transgressions;  when  the 
enemy  is  aocusing  and  tormenting  the  soul, 
which  is  all  but  his  own;  when  the  terrible 
summons  to  the  judgment  of  the  just  God,  like 
the  low  deep  voices  of  advancing  thunder-clouds, 
18  beginning' to  shake  the  heart;  when  to  have 
a  finn  boUl  on  one  sure  promise ;  when  to  ding 
to  the  hem  of  the  Healer's  garment ;  when  to 
see,  as  the  ran^m  of  a  multitude  of  sins,  the 
blood  of  His  wounded  side,  would  be  indeed  the 
soul's  only  and  its  sufficient  refuge :  then  in  that 
hoar  of  agony  to  be  compassed  about  with  self- 
chosen  doubts,  to  have  the  refinements,  and  the 
subtleties,  and  the  questions,  and  the  uncertain- 
ties which  the  man  had  taken  to  himself  instead 
of  God's  sure  word  of  promise  and  the  atoning 

♦  *The  Revelation  of  God  the  Probation  of 
Man:'  Two  Sermons  preached  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  Jan.  27  and  Feb.  8,  1861.  By 
Sainnel  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.    Parkers^  OzforcT. 
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blood,  gather  in  troops  around  him  like  the  very 
fiends  of  ttte  pit  snatching  for  his  sonl ;  to  have 
some  doabt  ever  intervening  between  his  eager 
grasp  and  every  promise,  between  his  wretched 
soul  and  every  vision  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
to  have  all  this  and  to  find  no  escape  from  it ;  to 
have  lost  the  power  of  believing,  and  to  know, 
when  it  is  too  late  to  win  it,  that  it  is  lost  for 
ever;  to  have  in  that  hour,  at  best,  "thy  life 
hang  in  doubt  before  thee,"  because  only  that 
sure  definiteness  of  a  fixed  feith  which  thou  hast 
thrown  away  can  shelter  thee  in  that  shock ;  to 
have,  too  probably,  thy  doubts  close  in  upon 
thee  in  an  unutterable  despair, — this  is  to  die 
tlie  doubter's  death.  From  such  a  death  may 
the  good  Lord  of  His  great  mercy  deliver  us. 

*  It  is  from  this,  brethren,  that  I  would  help 
to  save  you.  It  is  with  this  yon  are  unawares 
trifling,  when  you  open  your  soul  to  the  first 
plau9ii»le  approaches  of  the  habit  of  doubtang ; 
it  is  this  harvest  of  despair  for  which  they  are 
sowing  who  fling  broadcast  into  the  open  fur- 
rows of  young  and  generous  natures  the  deadly 
seeds  of  doubtfulness.  Ob,  cruel  and  most  fatal 
labour!  For  by  no  after  act  of  his  can  the 
teacher  root  out  of  the  heart  of  another  the 
seed  of  death  which  he  has  planted  in  it.  Surely 
for  such,  above  others,  was  the  caution  written, 
'•  Whoso  sliall  make  to  stumble  one  of  these 
little  ones,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill- 
stone were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he 
Were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea."  It  is 
not  from  the  imagination  that  I  have  drawn  this 
warning.  I  can  tell  yon  of  an  overshadowing 
grave  which  closed  in  on  such  a  struggle  #and 
such  an  end  as  that  at  which  I  have  glanced. 
In  it  was  laid  a  form  which  had  hardly  reached 
the  fulness  of  earliest  manhood.  That  young 
man  had  gone,  young,  ardent,  and  simply  faith- 
ful, to  the  tutelage  of  one,  himself,  I  doubt  not, 
a  sincere  belies  er,  but  who  sought  to  reconcile 
the  teaching  of  our  Church,  in  which  he  minis- 
tered, with  the  dreams  of  rationalism.  His 
favourite  pupil  learned  his  lore,  and  it  suflSced 
for  his  needs  whilst  health  beat  high  in  his 
yonthlul  veins.  But  oo  him  sickness  and  decay 
closed  early  in ;  and  as  the  glow  of  health  faded, 
the  intellectual  lights  for  which  lie  had  ex- 
changed tiie  simplicity  of  faith  began  to  pale; 
whildt  the  viper  brood  of  doubts  which  almost 
unawares  he  had  let  slip  into  his  soul  crept  forth 
from  their  hiding  places,  and  raised  against  him 
fearfully  their  envenomed  hea<l8.  And  they 
were  too  strong  for  him.  The  teacher  who  had 
suggested  could  not  remove  them  ;  and  in  dark- 
ness and  despair  his  victim  died  before  his  eyes 
the  doubter's  death.* 

We  can  easily  understand  that  such  words 
as  these,  spoken  with  authority  to  a  listening 
crowd  of  undergraduates,  must  be  as  gall 
and  wormwood  to  those  who  see  but  'a 
sacred  agony  of  the  soul'  in  that  deadly 
habit  of  encouraging  religions  uncertainty  at 
which  the  preacher  strikes.  For  it  is  against 
this  encouragement  of  doubt  alone  that  the 
preacher  argues.  He  distinguishes  directly 
between  the  'fullest  religions  inquiry  into 
Revelation  from  which  Christianity  has  no- 


thing to  lose,'*  and  the  sinfulness  of  en- 
couraged doubts.  This  wide  distinction  it  is 
the  great  effort  of  the  Tract  writers  to  oblite- 
rate, and  yet  what  can  be  more  real  ?  It  is 
not  that  all  doubt  is  sinful ;  some  minds^  per- 
haps the  deepest,  must  be  visited  by  it;  it  is 
a  correlative  of  their  greater  expanse  that  the 
very  breath  of  Heaven  as  it  sweeps  over  them 
should  break  their  calm  into  the  uneasiness 
of  a  troubled  swell.  Doubt  therefore,  in 
itself,  is  not  sinful ;  it  is  the  allowance  and 
the  encouragement  of  doubting  which  are 
sinful.  It  is  essentially  a  peculiar  form  of 
temptation,  and  it  is  to  be  resisted  as  a  temp- 
tation. Nor  does  this  of  necessity  mean,  as 
our  Tract  writers  assert  that  it  does,  that  we 
are  to  make  the  vain  attempt  of  crashing  it 
mechanically  out  of  the  soul,  but  that,  regard- 
ing it  not  as  a  *  sacred  agony'  to  be  gloried 
in,  but  as  a  temptation  to  be  resisted,  we  arc 
to  use  all  those  means — and  they  are  many — 
by  which  faith  can  be  directly  Ftrengthened, 
and  doubts  therefore  indirectly  subdued 
The  weeds  are  to  be  acknowledged  to  be 
weeds,  and  are  to  be  got  rid  of  by  draining 
and  manuring  and  cultivating  the  soil — the 
exactly  opposite  treatment  from  that  recom- 
mended by  our  writers  to  Priests  and  People. 
Doubts  then  about  God's  troth  being  thus 
canonized  by  the  writers  of  the  *  Tracts,'  we 
learn  that  it  was  Anselm's  *  theory  of  satis- 
faction which  led  .  .  .  .  to  the  notion  of 
Christ  being  punished  for  our  sins'  (Tract  iii. 
p.  6) ;  and  further  that  *  the  diflference  be- 
tween the  inspiration  of  Isaiah  and  Shake- 
speare is  not  expressible  in  words'  (i.  23); 
that  *  liie  appear  to  the  hope  of  reward  and 
the  fear  of  punishment  is  not  in  Christ's 
Gospel'  (i.  31);  that  *  the  Scriptures  do  not 
contain  the  modern  logical  notion  of  a  Reve- 
lation attested  by  miracles'  (iv.  11);  that 
*the  evidential  definition  of  miracles  is  en- 
tirely absent  from  them'  (iv.  18);  that  *the 
Scriptures  do  not  place  the  acts  of  Christ  in 
a  class  called  supernatural,'  and  therefore 
that  "if  one  should  ....  maintain  that 
....  through  the  advancing  knowledge 
and  power  bestowed  by  the  Creator  upon  the 
human  race,  men  will  be  enabled,  without 
supernatural  agency,  to  do  the  very  works 
which  Christ  did,  no  sentence  conld  be  quoted 
from  Scripture  to  condemn  the  hypothesis' 
(iv.  1).  We  learn  that  '  we  possess  and  nse 
the  same  kind  of  advantages  -which  the 
Apostles  possessed  and  used  in  those  mighty 
works  by  which  their  Gospel  was  commended* 
(iv.  41)  ;  that  *  missionaries  like  Dr.  Living- 
stone ....  are  only  loo  readily  taken  for 
superhuman  personages ;'  and  that  '  it  is  a 
most  dangerous  innovation  to  attempt  to  hn- 
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pose  miracles,  as  if  by  Divine  authority,  npon 
the  faith  of  man'  (iv.  32).  Nay,  farther : 
it  is  suggested  to  ns,  to  ease  oar  minds  as  to 
the  miraculoas  interpositions  which  are  re- 
corded in  the  BiWe,  that,  considering  all 
things,  their  paaeity  rather  than  their  pre- 
sence is  the  marvel ;  for  that  *  in  the  tirtie  of 
our  Lord  even  the  most  enltivated  of  man- 
kind were  victims  of  magic  and  sorcery  and 
enchantments  ....  that  in  Judea  a  pecu- 
liarly dark  and  irrational  fanaticism  prevailed 
that  our  sacred  books  were  not  writ- 
ten by  some  well-known  author,  but  were  the 
legendary  product  of  convictions  and  senti- 
ments working  in  the  popular  mind'  (iv.  40). 
But  we  have  done.  Tne  intentions  of  the 
writers  of  the  *  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People' 
are,  no  doubt,  the  best  and  purest ;  but  we 
fear  that,  when  the  harbouring  of  religious 
doubts  has  become  man's  sacred  duty  ;  when 
the  Creeds  have  been  emptied  of  dogma; 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  brought  very 
near  to  the  Socinian  level ;  the  difference  as 
to  their  inspiration  between  Shakespeare  and 
Isaiah  found  not  to  be  expressible  in  words, 
and  miracles  to  be  no  longer  supernatural ; 
there  will  remain  very  little  chance  of  de- 
fending the  innermost  citadel  against  assail- 
ants, though  they  be  as  weak  as  our  writers 
agree  with  us  in  Uiinking  the  unhappy  Essay- 
ists, the  most  remarkable  feature  of  whose 
work,  say  the  Tract  writers,  is  *  its  general 
intrinsic  dulness  and  feebleness'  (vii.  2). 

We  turn  now  to  works  of  a  very  different 
character.  So  long  as  the  heart  of  faith  re- 
mains sound  in  any  branch  of  the  Church, 
the  putting  forth  among  its  members  of  here- 
tical views  acts  as  some  external  violence 
does  on  the  healthy  body.  It  calls  out  its 
slumbering  vitality  to  repair  the  wrong.  In 
this  way,  so  long  as  the  general  constitution 
is  sound  and  healthful,  the  attempts  of  teach- 
ers of  error  are  overruled,  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  Church.  Truths  which  slept 
unpronounced  in  their  unconscious  possession 
become  sudd^enly  instinct  with  a  new  life. 
In  the  event  Arius  was,  though  the  most  un- 
intentional, yet  the  greatest  teacher  of  the 
Atbanasian  doctrine.  The  history  of  our 
own  Church,  true  in  the  main  everywhere  to 
the  great  Catholic  traditions,  may  supply  us 
with  many  instances  of  this  salutary  reaction. 
Nothing,  we  believe,  has  more  tended  to  dif- 
fuse throughout  our  communion  sound  views 
on  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  than  the  at- 
tacks made  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
concerning  it  during  the  whole  process  of 
the  Gorham  controversy.  So  we  believe  it 
has  been  already,  and  will  be  still  more,  in 
the  course  of  the  discussions  to  which  the 
Publication  of  *  Essays  aud  Reviews'  has 
given  birth.      The  tendency  of  the  human 


mind,  in  the  individual  and  in  that  aggregate 
of  individuals  which  makes  up  any  commu- 
nity, is  to  be  comparatively  careless  about 
truths  which  it  holds  without  dispute  or 
trouble.  The  attempt  to  steal  away  this  pos- 
session first  wakes  up  the  possessor  to  its 
value,  and,  turning  its  maintenance  into  an 
active  effort,  gives  consciousness  and  reality 
to  what  was  before  a  mere  instinctive  habit 

The  attack  upon  dogma  amongst  ourselves 
has  awaked  numbers  to  a  sense  of  the  value 
of  dogmatic  truth.  It  is  worse  than  idle  to 
represent  this,  as  Mr.  Maurice  does,  as  the 
community  in  hatred  of  those  who  had  dif- 
fered from  each  other  by  being  each  the  re- 
presentative of  different  sides  of  the  common 
truth.  It  is  the  agreement  of  men  who  have 
inherited  jointly  some  vast  treasure,  and  who 
in  times  of  security  have  differed,  it  may  be, 
something  in  their  several  estimates  of  the 
value  of  its  various  parts,  to  defend  in  a  mo- 
ment of  danger  the  priceless  deposit  against 
the  common  robber.  Their  bond  of  union  is 
not  hatred  of  the  assailant,  but  love  for  that 
which  he  assails.  It  is  that  which  is  so  for- 
cibly described  in  the  sacred  words  *  striving 
together  hr  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.'  (Phi- 
lip, i.  27.) 

There  are  two  distinct  modes  which  this 
defence  may  assume.  It  may  act  by  a  direct 
assault  on  the  assailant  in  defence  of  the 
doctrine  threatened,  or  it  may  proceed  by 
the  more  positive  course  of  maintaining  the 
threatened  truths,  and  so  strengthening  the 
whole  system  against  attack. 

Each  course  has  its  separate  advantages. 
The  first  is  more  direct  in  its  action  upon  the 
teachers  of  the  special  error  to  be  refuted : 
it  exposes  their  fallacies,  and  by  so  doing  it 
damages  their  claims  to  authority,  and  de- 
stroys their  arms  of  offence ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore surest  io  attract  attention  and  to  create 
immediate  interest.  There  is  far  more  of 
dramatic  power  about  it.  The  refutation  of 
error — often  a  somewhat  dull  matter  in  the 
abstract — is  rendered  exciting  by  the  satisfied 
indignation  with  which  the  sense  of  justice 
sees  the  individual  offenders  pursued,  brought 
to  trial,  and  condemned.  But  against  this  is 
to  be  set  the  negative  tendency  of  this  treat- 
ment. To  condemn  error  is  not  necessarily 
to  maintain  truth  ;  and  after  the  satisfaction 
of  a  righteous  indignation  against  an  offender 
there  is  not  seldom  a  reactionary  slumber,  as 
if  all  had  been  accomplished  by  his  chastise- 
ment, although  the  treasure  for  the  sake  of 
which  he  was  pursued  has  not  been  itself  re- 
covered. The  second  mode,  though  far  less 
exciting,  is  free  from  this  evil.  It  proceeds 
by  building  up  against  the  perversion  or  nega- 
tion of  error  the  positive  truth,  and  so  smites 
the  robber  of  our  fBi|^?ze?B)xJt9i^^y- 
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But  whilst  it  lacks  mucb  of  tho  strong  inte- 
rest of  the  former  method,  it  is,  in  the  long 
run,  the  most  vahiable.  The  work  is  purely 
positive,  and  its  interest  is  enduring.  Tho 
mere  barricade  against  an  enemy  may  at  the 
moment  of  attack  be  the  defence  of  all  we 
value,  but  when  the  assault  is  over  it  is  worth- 
less. But  the  opening  of  some  great  military 
road,  though  rendered  needful  at  the  time  of 
its  construction  by  some  passing  exigency  of 
warfare,  is  of  perpetual  value,  by  opening 
what  remains  as  a  permanent  approach  to 
districts  closed  heretofore  to  all  necessary  in- 
tercommunication. 

The  *  Replies  to  Essays  and  Reviews,*  to 
which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  contributed 
a  Preface,  and  the  *  Aids  to  Faith,'  of  which 
the  Bishop  (Thomson)  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  is  the  Editor,  are  good  examples  of 
these  two  methods.  The  *  Aids  to  Faith,'  as 
its  title  signifies,  proposes,  upon  the  matters 
which  have  come  recently  into  question,  to 
supply  detailed  statements  of,  and  arguments 
for,  positive  truth,  which  may  so  inform  the 
reader  upon  the  whole  question  that  he  shall 
be  himself  a  match  for  the  setter-forth  of  old 
objections  under  new  garbs,  and  see  at  once 
through  the  subtleties  which  would  suggest 
difficulties,  and  insinuate  the  charge  of  im- 
possibility against  that  which  has  been  receiv- 
ed from  the  beginning  as  the  voice  of  God  in 
the  Revelation  of  His  Truth. 

The  volume  is,  in  our  judgment,  worthy  of 
its  occasion  and  its  argument.  It  deals  with 
the  foundations  of  the  faith  upon  all  the 
great  matters  which  have  come  into  dispute ; 
and  though  with  various  power  and  success, 
in  almost  every  instance  it  deals  with  them 
in  a  mode  well  calculated  to  confirm  the  faith 
it  is  intended  to  secure.  The  work  consists 
of  nine  Essays,  dealing  respectively  with 
Miracles  as  Evidences  of  Christifinity ;  with 
the  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity ; 
with  Prophecy ;  with  Ideology  and  Subscrip- 
tion ;  with  the  Mosaic  Record  of  Creation ; 
the  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch ;  Inspiration ;  the  Death  of  Christ ; 
and  Scripture  and  its  Interpretation. 

There  is  less  to  object  to  or  allow  for  than 
we  should  have  thought  possible  in  so  many 
Essays  on  such  high  subjects,  contributed  by 
such  different  writers.  In  the  second  Essay, 
indeed,  we  think  that  the  writer  sometimes 
pushes  too  far  the  inferences  which  he  draws 
from  his  leading  principle,  that  Christianity 
is  an  historical  religion.  Ho  sometimes, 
doubtless  quite  unintentionally,  slides  into 
language  which  would  appear,  in  exalting  the 
historical,  to  undervalue  the  internal  evidence 
of  our  Faith.  This  has  led  him,  in  our  judg- 
ment, to  condemn  too  sweepingly  what  has 
been  called  the  *  Evangelical'  movement  in 


our  own  Church.  We  have  never  been 
amongst  those  who  have  closed  their  eyes  to 
the  many  evils  which  waited  upon  that  really 
great  awakening.  But  we  do  not  think 
that  the  first  loss  of  theological  knowledge 
amongst  us  is  fairly  to  be  traced  to  that 
source.  It  began  earlier.  It  was  the  fruit, 
in  great  measure,  of  that  wretched  policy 
which,  under  the  influence  of  Bishop  Hoad- 
ley  and  his  follows,  discouraged  the  promo- 
tion to  the  high  places  ^f  the  Church  of 
sound  and  learned  theologians,  and  thought 
it  wiser  to  fill  our  great  chairs  with  safe  men, 
who  would  be  obedient  to  the  party  which 
promoted  them,  whilst  it  discouraged  divines 
of  powerful  minds,  high  attainments,  and  holy 
lives,  who  might  have  proved,  in  the  evil  days 
which  followed,  leaders  alike  to  the  clergy 
and  to  the  laity.  This  policy  led,  as  it  always 
must  lead,  to  an  age  of  cold  heartSi  of  worldly 
lives,  and  of  doubting  spirits ;  and  in  this 
dark  time  these  evils  had  spread  to  a  fearful 
extent  amongst  our  clergy  as  well  as  our  laity. 
The  evangelical  movement  was  the  awaken- 
ing reaction  of  the  great  soul  of  the  nation 
against  this  deathlike  slumber.  It  had  not 
long  established  itself  amongst  us,  and  had 
scarcely  reached  up  to  the  high  places  of  the 
land,  when  the  preliminary  tliroes  of  the 
great  revolutionary  earthquake  began  to 
make  themselves  felt;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  full  consequences  of  such  a  decay 
of  faith  were  written  broad  before  oar  eyes 
as  in  characters  of  fire  in  the  convulsions  of 
the  neighbouring  continent;  and  especially 
of  France ;  in  which  from  many  causes  the 
sleep  had  been  the  deepest. 

The  immediate  work  of  the  leaders  of  the 
new  movement  was,  it  is  true,  far  more  to 
awaken  souls,  and  to  guide  those  which  were 
just  awakening,  than  to  be  great  in  theolo- 
gical attainments.  But  they  were  not  a  set 
of  ignorant  men  amongst  men  of  learning, 
who  fought  for  unlettered  subjective  religious- 
ness against  a  school  of  well  furnished  theo- 
logians ;  they  were  men  whose  hearts  were 
warmed  by  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  midst  of  an  apathetic  generation.  The 
evil  of  exclusiveness.,  it  is  true,  fell  upon  their 
party  at  a  later  period,  when  the  foUowers  of 
the  first  ranks  narrowed  all  the  faith  to  the 
comparati\ely  small  range  of  truths  (mighty 
as  those  trutns  were)  which  their  fathers  had 
won,  and  refused  to  share  in  tho  increasing 
breadth  of  view  which  was  dawning  on  the 
awakened  Church.  We  are  bound,  there- 
fore, to  admit  that  the  indignation  which 
some  statements  of  this  Essay  have  aroused 
in  those  who  represent  the  party  to  whose 
doors  he  seeks  to  lay  this  great  reproach,  is 
not  unnatural.  We  cannot  wonder  at  the 
aggriered  f^elin^,^  with  ^^^^^   who 
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know  the  depth  and  tn]tbftili^e8B  of  that  bold 
npon  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  and  the 
inflnences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  the 
sheet-anchor  of  the  eariy  Evangch'cal  move- 
ment, have  seen  their  fathers  in  the  Christian 
strife  here  at  home  described  as  co-operating 
in  any  sense  whatever  with  the  authors  of 
that  German  movement,  which  brought  it  to 
pass  among  onr  foreign  brethren  that  'reli- 
gion was  regarded  as  an  affair  of  sentiment.' 
—(p.  60.) 

Closely  connected  with  this  vein  of  thought 
is  another  tendency  which  may.  perhaps,  as 
we  have  hinted,  be  traced  here  and  there  in 
this  Essay — we  mean  a  depreciation  of  the 
full  weight  of  Authority,  and  of  internal  evi- 
dence, in  the  exaltation  of  the  importance  of 
that  which  is  external.  We  quite  agree  with 
the  writer,  that  to  abandon  the  historical  and 
external  evidence  for  the  truth  of  our  faith 
would  be  alike  foolish  and  fatal.  But,  in 
establishing  this,  we  cannot  venture  to  assert 
'that  the  Gospel  certainly  never  made  its 
way  by  first  recommending  itself  to  the  con- 
scions  wants  and  wishes  of  mankind  *  (p.  63.) 
It  is  tnie,  indeed,  as  the  Essayist  says,  that 

*  it  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumblipg-block,  and  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness'  (p.  63) ;  but  that  was 
because  in  them  its  accents  were  drowned  by 
the  storm  of  their  prejudices ;  but  wherever 
it  broke  upon  an  ear  prepared  to  receive  it, 
its  voice  awoke  at  once  in  the  listener's  heart 
a  burst  of  unutterable  joy.  We  think,  teo, 
that  he  has  stated  with  a  breadth  which 
might  lead  to  a  misapprehension  of  what  we 
doubt  not  is  his  true  meaning,  the  proposition 
that '  the  minds  of  many  among  the  humbler 
classes  in  Christian  lands  base  their  faith  up- 
on rational  evidence'  (p.  70);  We  cannot 
doubt  that  he  would  readily  admit  that  the 
Gospel  has  spread  through  its  diviner  power 
of  meeting  *  the  conscious  wants  and  wishes 
of  mankind,'  and  t|iat  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Christian  lands  it  must  always  be  pro- 
pounded by  authority  and  received  by  the 
action  of  a  feithful  obedience.  When  St 
Paul  preached  the  Gospel  at  Athens,  declar- 
ing to  her  philosophers  the  Unkhown  God 
after  whom,  in  their  ignorance,  they  were  so 
passionately  reaching  forth,  he  appealed  to 
their    *  conscious    wants '    and    inarticulate 

*  wishes;'  and  when  the  Moravian  brethren 
preached  to  the  poor  Greenlanders  the  doc- 
trine of  the^  Atonement  through  the  Cross, 
and  found  those  dull  hearts  melt  beneath  the 
heavenly  warmth,  the  process  in  such  differ- 
ent materials  was  exactly  the  same.     Snrely 

,  it  i^  to  such  an  inward  answering  to  those 
conscious  wants  in  the  listeners  heart  of 
hearts,  which  had  long  been  craving  in  their 
dumb  misery  for  some  deliverer,  and  not  to 
teaching  them  the  evidences,  that  St.  Paul 
VOL.  cxu.  16 


refers  when  he  speaks  of  *  commending  him- 
self  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  fear  of 
God.'  (2  Cor.  iv.  2.)  Nor  amidst  the  hun- 
dred thousand  cottages  of  England  in  which 
the  souls  of  the  rustic  inhabitants  have  re- 
ceived the  truth  and  been  so  enlightened  by 
it  as  to  do  patiently  their  duty  here  and  to 
know  the  calm  ^>eacefulness  of  a  believer's 
deatb-bed  at  last — can  we  conceive  that  their 
hopes  rested  npon  their  having  *  felt  the  force 
of  evidence,'  though  they  *  never  consciously 
framed  a  syllogism'  (p.  60);  butt  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord,  propounded 
to  them  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  into 
which  they  had  been  baptized,  did  meet  all 
*  the  wants  and  wishes  of  their  own  souls.' 

Of  course,  the  Gospel  ever  had  a  whole 
system  of  external  evidence  on  which  to  fall 
back.  There  wore,  its  history,  its  miracles, 
its  fulfilled  prophecies — all  ready  to  satisfy 
the  most  intelligent  inquirers.  But  these 
were  not  its  instruments  of  conversion — these 
were  not  the  arms  with  which  it  subdued  the 
world.  They  were  the  great  Reserve  of  Truth 
on  which  the  Evangelist  could  fall  back,  and 
which  distinguished  the  present  victory  which 
the  announcement  of  the  glad  tidings  had 
won  in  the  souls  whose  conscious  wants  it 
met,  from  the  mere  passing  triumph  of  a 
groundless  enthusiasm. 

The  truth  is — and  it  is  this  we  think  which 
Bishop  Fitzgerald  has  somewhat  failed  to  • 
notice — that  whilst  the  great  value  of  exte^ 
nal  evidence  is  in  the  battle  with  the  world 
and  the  unbeliever,  internal  evidences  are  the 
strength  of  the  Gospel  for  the  listener  and 
the  faithful.  Even  miracles  themselves  w^re 
not,  properly  speaking,  instruments  of  con- 
version  to  those  before  whose  eyes  they  were 
wrought;  they  did*  but  call  attention  to  the 
message  which  was  the  instniment  of  conver- 
sion, and  the  strength  of  that  message  lay  in 
its  marvellous  answer  to  all  Hhe  conscious 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  hearts^  of  fallen 
men. 

With  this  qualification,  then,  we  can  hear- 
tily commend  this  volume  as  one  valuable 
product,  at  the  least,  of  this  sad  and  weari- 
some strife.  Bishop  Thomson's  own  essay, 
especially  in  its  closing  pages,  rises  often  to 
the  height  of  his  great  argument;  and  there 
arc  some  quite  excellent  passages  bothMn  Mr. 
Cook's  handling  of  ideolc^y  and  subscription, 
and  in  Mr.  Rawlinson's  *  Proof  of  the  Genu- 
ineness and  Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch.' 

But,  besides  these,  there  are  two  essays 
which  rise  amongst  their  fellows  as*  the  lofti- 
est peaks  of  some  mountain  range  where  all 
are  giants.  These  two  Essays — Professor 
Mansel's  and  Dean  Ellicott's — seem  to  us  to 
satisfy  every  reasonable  requirement,  and  suc- 
cessfully to  fulfil  their  Qi^ffeiiigh  design.     Mr 
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Mansel  deals  with  *  Miracles  as  Evidences  of 
Christianity,'  and  his  treatise  dispels,  like  the 
sun  npon  the  mountain-side,  the  mists  and 
confnsions  with  which  the  subtleties  of  doubt 
and  error  have  sought  to  invest  this  most  im- 
portant question.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  give 
a  fair  sample  of  his  mode  of  treating  the 
question,  because  the  terse  conciseness  of  his 
style  and  the  close  texture  of  his  argument 
will  not  bear  compression.  But  we  must 
make  the  attempt  We  will  take  the  point 
where,  hating  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  at  all  in  Christ  if  wo  disbelieve  the 
truth  of  His  miracles — for  that  from  the  mode 
in  which  He  refers  to  them  any  natural  expla- 
nation of  them  deals  the  death-blow  to  the 
moral  character  of  the  teacher  no  less  than 
to  the  sensible  evidence  of  His  mission— hav- 
ing demolished  the  plausible  objection  that 
*  no  testimony  can  reach  to  the  supernatural, 
because  testimony  can  apply  only  to  apoarent 
sensible  facts'  ('Essays  and  Reviews,'  p.  107), 
by  showing  that  this  applies  only  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  observer  and  not  of  the  per- 
former of  the  act;  having  shown  how  entirely 
the  improbability  of  miracles  may  be  removed 
by  the  moral  circumstances  which  may  call 
for  them  and  transform  them  from  *  uncouth 
prodigies  of  the  kingdom  of  Nature  into  the 
fitting  splendours  of  the  kingdom  of  Grace  ;* 
having  exposed  the  old  fallacy  of  treating 
miracles  as  an  infraction  of  the  laws  of  Nature, 
by  showing  what  such  a  violation  would 
really  be — namely,  the  obtaining  in  two  cases 
different  resulting  fiacts  from  the  same  antece- 
dent causes;  whereas  the  believer  in  miracles 
avers  not  this,  but  that  there  is  the  special 
intervention  of  a  personal  agent  to  prevent, 
in  this  particular  instance,  the  action  of  these 
causes ;  he  thus  replies  'to  the  seemingly 
learned  objection : — 

'  In  an  age  of  physical  research  like  the  pre- 
sent all  highly- cultivated  minds  and  duly- 
advanced  intellects  have  imbibed,  more  or  less, 
the  lessons  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  and  have 
at  least  in  some  measure  learned  to  appreciate 
the  grand  foundation  conception  of  universal  law 
— to  recognise  the  impossibility  even  of  any  two 
material  atoms  subsisting  together  without  a 
determinate  relation — of  any  action  of  the  one 
or  the  other,  whether  of  equilibrium  or  of  mo- 
tion, without  reference  to  a  physical  cause— of 
any  modification  whatsoever  in  the  existing  con- 
ditions ot  material  agents,  unless  through  the 
invariable  operation  of  a  series  of  eternally  im- 
pressed cons^equences,  ,fullowing  in  some  neces- 
sary chain  of  orderly  connexion,  however  imper- 
feotlv  known  to  us. 

'fhis  operation  of  "a  series  of  eternally-im- 
pressed consequences"  conld  hardly  be  described 
more  graphically  or  iorcibly  than  in  the  follow- 
ing words  of  a  great  German  philosopher: — 
*'  Let  us  imagine,  for  instance,  this  grain  of  sand 
lying  some  few  feet  iurther  inland  than  it  ac- 


tually does.  Then  must  the  storm-wfnd  tiMt 
drove  it  in  from  the  sea- shore  have  been  strong- 
er than  it  actually  was.  Then  must  the  preced- 
ing state  of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  this  wind 
was  occHsioned  and  its  degree  of  strength  deter- 
raine<l,  have  been  different  from  what  it  actually 
was ;  and  the  previous  changes  which  jrave  rise 
to  this  partionlar  weather;  and  so  on.  We  most 
suppose  a  different  temperature  from  that  which 
really  existe<l,  and  a  different  constitntion  of  tbe 
bodies  which  infiaenced  this  temperature.  The 
fertility  or  barrenness  of  countries,  the  duration 
of  the  life  of  man,  depend,  unquestionably,  in  a 
great  degree  on  tempera^ture.  How  can  yon 
know — since  it  is  not  given  us  to  penetrate  the 
arcana  of  nature,  and  it  is  therefore  allowable  to 
speak  of  possibdiiiee — how  can  you  know  that 
in  such  a  state  of  weather  as  we  have  been  snp- 
l>osing,  in  order  to  carry  this  grain  of  sand  a  few 
vards  fnrther,  some  ancestor  of  yours  might  not 
have  perished  from  hunger,  or  cold,  or  beat  long 
before  the  birth  of  that  son  from  wht>m  you  are 
descended ;  that  thus  you  might  nevtr  have  been 
at  all ;  and  all  that  you  have  ever  done,  and  all 
that  you  ever  hope  to  do  in  thie  world,  most 
have  been  hindered  in  order  that  a  grain  of  sand 
might  lie  in  a  different  placet" 

^  Without  attempting  to  criticise  the  argument 
as  thus  eloquently  stated,  let  us  make  one  altera- 
tion in  the  circuuistances  supposed — an  altera- 
tion necessary  to  make  it  relevant  to  the  present 
question.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  grain  of  sand, 
instead  of  being  carried  to  its  present  position 
by  Avind,  has  been  placed  Uiere  by  a  man.  .  .  . 
The  most  rigid  prevalence  of  law,  and  neoessary 
sequence  among  purely  material  phenomena, 
may  be  admitted  without  apprehension  by  the 
firmest  believer  in  miracles  bo  long  aa  that 
sequence  is  so  intiTpreted  as  to  leave  room  for  a 
power  indispensable  to  all  moral  obligotion  and 
to  all  religions  belief— the  power  of  Free  Will 
in  man.  Deny  the  existence  of  a  free  will  in 
man,  and  neither  the  possibility  of  miracles,  nor 
any  other  question  of  religion  or  morality,  ia 
worth  contending  about.  Admit  the  existeooe 
of  a  fr^  will  in  man,  and  we  have  t^e  experi- 
ence of  a  power  analogous,  however  inferior,  to 
that  which  is  supposed  to  operate  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  miracle,  and  forming  the  basis  of  a 
legitimate  argoment  from  the  less  to  the  greater. 
In  the  will  of  man  we  have  the  solitary  instance 
of  an  efficient  cause  in  the  highest  sense  of  t^ 
term,  acting  among  and  along  with  the  physical 
causes  of  the  material  world,  and  producing  re- 
sults which  would  not  have  been  brought  about 
by  any  invariable  sequence  of  physical  causes 
left  to  their  own  action.  We  have  evidence 
also  of  an  elastieity,  so  to  speak,  in  the  consti- 
tution of  nature  which  permits  the  influence  of 
human  power  on  the  phenomena  of  the  woiid 
to  be  exercised  or  suspended  at  will  without 
affecting  tlie  stability  oi  the  whole.  We  have 
thus  a  precedent  for  allowing  the  possibility  ot 
a  similar  interference  of  a  higher  win  on  a  gran- 
der scale,  provided  for  b^  a  similar  elasticity  of 
the  matter  subjected  to  its  influence.  Such  in-  « 
terferences,  whether  produced  by  human  or  by 
soperfamnan  will,  are  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
matter;  bnt  neither  are  they  the  reeolts  of  tbaee 
l.w^    They  are^tt^,  ^y^r^j(^^t  who  k 
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independent  of  the  laws,  and  who,  therefore, 
neither  obeys  them  nor  disobeys  thein 

*8abstitnte  the  will  of  God  for  the  will  of 
man^  and  the  ar^ment,  which  in  the  above  in- 
stance is  limitetl  to  the  nanx>w  sphere  within 
wbioh  man's  power  can  be  exercised,  beo^imes 
applicable  to  the  whole  extent  of  creation,-  and 
to  all  the  phenomena  which  it  embraces'. 

*"  Tbe  fundamental  conception  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  true  apprehension  of  the  nature  of 
a  miracle,  is  that  of  the  distinction  of  mind  from 
matter,  and  of  the  power  of  the  ^rraer,  as  a 
peraonal,  conscious,  and  free  agent,  to  inilu^ioe 
the  phenomena  of  the  latter.  We  are  conscious 
of  this  power  in  ourselves;  we  experience  it  In 
our  eyery-day  life ;  but  we  experience  also  its  re- 
striction within  certain  narrow  limits,  the  prin- 
cipal one  being,  that  man^s  influence  upon  foreign 
bodies  is  only  possible  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  his  own  body.  Beyond  these  limits  is 
the  region  of  the  miraculous.  In  at  l*?ast  the 
great  majority  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture the  supernatural  element  appears,  not  in  the 
relation  of  matter,  but  in  that  of  matter  to  mind 
-—in  the  exercise  of  a  personal  power  transcend- 
ing the  limits  of  man's  will.  They  are  not  so 
much  8%ipemdtural  as  superhuman.  Miracles, 
as  evidences  of  religion,  are  connected  with  a 
teacher  of  that  religi(m;  and  their  evidential 
character  consists  in  the  witness  which  they  bear 
to  him  as  "  a  man  approved  of  Gk>d  by  miracles 
and  wonders  end  signs,  which  God  did  by  him.'' 
He  may  make  use  of  natural  agents,  acting  by 
their  own  laws,  or  he  may  not :  on  this  ques- 
tion various  conjectures  may  be  hazardetl,  more 
or  less  plausible.  The  miracle  coasists  in  bis- 
making  use  of  them,  so  far  as  he  does  so,  under 
circumstances  which  no  human  skill  could  bring 
abont** 

We  know  not  where  to  find  a  finer  speci- 
men of  close  reasoning  and  happy  illustra- 
tion than  all  this;  bat  well  nigh  every  page 
of  this  essay  would  furnish  others  like  it,  nor 
could  we  exhaust  them  without  transferring 
the  whole  bodily  to  our  pages. 

Dean  Ellicott  s  contribution,  whilst  differing 
in  almost  every  characteristic  of  style,  treat- 
ment, and  illustration  fvom  Mr.  Mansefs,  is 
marked  by  equal  excellence.  There  is  a  com- 
pleteness in  his  treatment  of  the  objection  of 
the  gainsayer  which  could  be  obtained  only  by 
a  fulness  of  admission  of  all  that  is  to  be  urged 
against  the  truth,  which  at  first  sight  is  some- 
times positively  alarming.  This  element  of  his 
strength  is  well  exhibited  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  deals  with  the  favourite  objection 
that  Holy  Scripture  is  not  treated  as  other 
books  are,  that  different  interpretations  of  the 
same  passage  are  equally  admitted  until  all 
feality  of  meaning  is  destroyed  Here,  hav- 
ing ^rst  proved  that  there  *  has  been  from 
•the  first  a  substantive  agreement,  not  only  in 
the  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture,  but  in 
Oiany  of  its  most  important  details'  (p.  389), 
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he  proceeds  to  admit*  *  frankly  the  existence 
of  diversity  of  interpretation,'  and  then  asks,  * 
*  How  can  we  in  the  same  breath  assert  pro- 
vailing  unity  and  yet  admit  diversity  f  How 
do  we  account  for  a  state  of  things  which  in 
Sophocles  or  Plato  would  be  pronounced  in- 
credible or  absurd  V  At  first  sight  we  might 
almost  suppose  that  we  had  got  hold  of  one 
of  Professor  Jowett's  insinuations  of  the  fal- 
laciousness of  the  Scriptures ;  but  mark  the 
fulness  of  the  answer,  and  the  wisdom  as  well 
as  the  safiety  of  the  most  complete  l^d mission 
of  everything  the  adversary  .can  claim  will  be 
at  once  apparent  *Our  answer,'  continues 
the  Dean,  *  is  of  a  threefold  nature.  We  ac- 
count for  this  by  observing :  jirst^  that  the 
Bible  is  different  from  every  other  book  in 
the  world,  and  that  its  interpretation  may 
well  be  ftuppjosed  to  involve  many  diflScuIties 
and  diversities ;  secondly^  that  the  words  of 
Scripture  in  many  parts  have  more  than  one 
meaning;  and  application ;  thirdly^  that  Scrip- 
ture is  inspired,  and  that,  thongh  written  by 
man,  it  is  a  revelation  from  Gc3,  and  adum- 
brates His  eternal  plenitudes  and  perfe(5- 
tions/ 

Each  of  which  pr^rnant  propositions  of 
refutation  he  expands  into  a  crushing  demo- 
lition of  the  whole  system  of  the  objectors. 
Nor  does  this  fulness  in  admitting  all  that  is 
to  be  said  against  his  ailment  ever  degene- 
rate with  Dean  Ellicott  into  a  mawkish  ten- 
derness for  the  enemies  of  truth.  So  far  is 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  perfiaps  the 
severest  treatment  of  their  offences  against 
honesty  is  to  be  found  in  his  pages.  The 
following  passages  well  illustrates  both  of 
these  peculiarities.  He  is  enforcing  his  third 
proposition,  thai  Scripture  is  divinely  inspired, 
and  proceeds  (p.  408),  •  In  the  outset  let  it  be 
said  that  we  heartily  concur  with  the  majori- 
ty of  our  opponents  in  rejecting  all  theories 
of  inspiration,  and  in  sweeping  aside  all 
those  distinctions  and  definitions  which  in 
too  many  cases  have  been  merely  called  forth 
by  emergencies,  and  drawn  up  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  meet  real  and  supposed  diffi- 
culties. Hence  all  such  terms  as  '•  mechani- 
cal "  and  "  dynamical ''  inspiration,  and  all 
the  theories  which  have  grown  round  these 
epithets,  &c.,  <fec  ....  may  be  naost  profi- 
tably dismissed  from, our  thoughts.  .  .  .  The 
Holy  Volume  ijtself  shall  explain  to  us  the 
nature  of  that  influence  by  which  it  is  per^ 
vaded  and  quickened.  Thus  fer  we  are  perfect- 
ly in  accord  with  our  oppon^nte.  .  .  .  Here, 
however,  all  agreement  completely  ceases. . . 
.  .  Let  us  observe  that  nothing  can  really  be 
less  tenable  that  the  assertion  that  there  is  no 
foundation  in  the  Gospels  or  Epistles  for  any 
of  the  higher  or  supernatural  views  of  inspi- 
ration *.  .  .  .  which  assertion-^i-bn^^f  those 
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well  denominated  in  fte  words  of  Dr.  Mo- 
berly  *  random  scatterings  of  uneasiness,'* — 
is  theii  contradicted  by  a  whole  pageful  of 
direct  quotations  summed  up  with  the  telling 
conclusion,*  *  We  pause,  not  from  lack  of 
other  statements,  but  from  the  feeling  that 
quite  enough  has  been  said  to  lead  any  fair 
reader  to  pronounce  the  assertion  of  there 
being  no  "foundation"  in  the  Gospels  or 
Epistles  for  any  of  the  higher  or  supernatural 
views  of  inspiration  contrary  to  evidence,  and 
perhaps  dven  to  admit  that  such  assertions, 
where  igThorance  cannot  be  pleaded  in  extenua- 
tion^ are  not  to  be  deemed  consistent  with 
fair  and  creditable  argument*  (p.  407).  And 
again — '  We  are  told  that  the  term  **  inspira- 
tion "  is  but  of  yesterday.  .  .  .  and  that  the 
question  was  not  determined  by  Fathers  of 
the  Church  '  (p.  408)  ....  when  again  suc- 
ceeds a  pageful  of  crushing  quotations  calmly 
summed  np  by  the  declaration,  '  Again  we 
pause.  We  could  contimie  such  quotations 
almost  indefinitely  :  we  could  put  our  fingers 
positively  on  hundreds  of  such  passages  in 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  first  five 
or  six  centuries ;  we  could  quote  the  language 
of  early  councils;  we  could  point  to  the 
plain  testimony  of  early  controversies,  each 
side  claiming  Scripture  to  be  that  from  which 
there  could  be  no  appeal ;  we  could  even  call 
in  heretics,  and  prove,  from  their  own  do- 
fences  of  their  own  tenets,  from  their  own 
admissions,  and  their  own  assumptions,  that 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture  was  of  all  sub- 
jects one  that  was  conceived  thoroughly 
settled  and  agreed  upon.' 

We  hardly  know  where  to  point  to  a  better 
specimen  of  controversial  writing  than  this. 
For  fairness  of  admission,  for't^ompleteness  of 
reply,  and  for  a  just  severity  in  censure,  it  is 
thoroughly  admirable.  Nor  are  these  the 
writer's  only  merits;  there  are  occasions 
when,  abandoning  this  sterner  severity,  he^ 
treats  his  adversaries  with  a  quiet  humour 
which  sometimes  tells  more  than  even  the 
most  solemn  logic.  Thus  in  expounding  the 
first  of  his  five  rules  for  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture, which  he  paraphrases  thus :  ^  Ascertain 
first  what  is  the  ordinary  lexical  meaning  of 
the  individual  words;  and  next,  what,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  rules  of  syntax,  is 
the  first  and  simplest  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence which  they  make  op '  ^p.  427), — *  a 
threadbare  rule,'  which  he  tells  us  *  it  must 
be  clear  to  every,  quiet  observer  that  there  is 
a  strong  desire '  evinced  in  many  quarters  to 
evade,  and 

*  Rectify,  by  the  aid  of  our  own  **verifying  facul- 
ty,*' the  imperfect  Dtterance  of  the  words  of  which 
\t  is  assumed  we  bare  caught  the  real  and  in- 

^  PrefiAoe  tq  *8ennoiif  on  the  Beatitades,*  p.  11. 


tended  meaning!  No  mode  of  ioterpretatioD  it 
more  completely  fasoinating  than  this  intni^on- 
al  method,  none  that  is  more  thoroughly  wd- 
oome  to  the  excessive  self-sufficiency  in  regard 
to  Scriptural  interpretation,  of  which  we  are 
now  having  so  much  clear  and  so  mooh  melan- 
choly evidence.  To  sit  calmly  in  our  stodiea,  to 
give  force  and  meaning  to  the  faltering  ntteraii- 
ces  of  inspired  men,  to  correct  the  tottering 
logic  of  an  Apostle,  to  clear  np  the  misoonoep- 
tions  of  an  Evangelist — and  to  do  tliis  without 
dost  and  toil,  without  ezpositorB  and  without 
versions — without  anxieties  about  the  meanings 
of  particles,  or  humiliations  at  disooveries  of 
lacking  scholirship— to  do  all  this  thus  easily 
and  serenely,  is  the  temptation  held  oat;  and 
the  weak,  the  vain,  the  ignorant,  and  the  pif^ 
dioed  are  dearly  proving  unable  to  resist  iL** 

The  five  rules  themselves,  worked  oat  in 
a  detail  of  the  greatest  power  and  interest^ 
with  a  refreshing  abundance  of  texts  rightly 
quoted,  and  subjected  to  a  really  scholarlike 
process  of  investigation,  are  so  simple  and 
complete  that  we  print  them  as  golden  canons 
for  all  who  would  study  the  Scriptures  aright 
They  are  these:  '  1.  Ascertain  as  cicariy  as 
it  may  be  possible  the  literal  and  grammati- 
cal meaning  of  the  words.  2.  Illustrate 
wherever  possible  by  reference  to  history,  to- 
pography, and  antiquities.  3.  Develop  and 
enunciate  the  meanmg  under  the  limitatioat 
assigned  by  the  context ;  or,  in  other  woi^ in- 
terpret contextually.  4,  In  every  passa^  elicit 
the  full  significance  of  all  details.'  Which  four 
hegathers^up  into  this  one;  'Interpret  gram- 
matically, historically,  contextually,  and  mi- 
nutely.' From  which  he  ascends  threogh  the 
two  minor  sn^estions — *  Let  the  writer  inter- 
pret himself,' and  'Where  possible  let  Scriptare 
mterpret  itself;'  or,  in  other  words,  '^Interpret 
according  to  the  analogy  of  Scripture,' — 
to  his  fifth  rule,  '  Interpret  according  to  the 
analogy  of  Faith.'  We  would  gladly  give 
instances  of  the  application  of  eadi  of  these 
rufes,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  one 
by  way  of  example.  It  seems  to  ns  to  rise 
to  the  best  of  those  observations  of  andefl%n- 
ed  coincidences  which  have  given  sach  an 
undying  value  to  the  'Horsd  Paulinse'  of 
Archdeacon  Paley.  He  is  showing  the  way 
in  which  the  sense  of  the  Qospels  la  brought 
out  by  a  faithful  use  of  his  fourth  role  of 
'eliciting  the  fiill  significance  of  all  details' 
(p.  486)  :^ 

*  Of  what  importance,  historical] v  oonsid^^ 
is  the  simple  addition  of  the  word  '  Ic^ouobju^ 
in  Luke  v.  17,  as  showing  the  quarter  wh«aiet 
the  spies  came,  and  mming  througfaont  this 
portion  of  the  narratiTA,  that  most  ot  the  char- 
ges and  machinations  came,  not  from  natives  of 
GalileCj^nt  from  emissaries  from  a  hostile  cen- 
tre I  What  a  picture  does  the  i^  ^cpooywr  o^rov; 
of  Mark  x.  82,  present  to  ns  of  the  Lordi      ' 
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bearing  and  attStnde  in  this  His  last  jonmey,  and 
how  folly  it  explains  the  i^^^owto  which  fol- 
lows !  How  expreraive  is  tlie  single  word  xa^ 
ucycu  (Mat.  xxvii.  61)  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Lord^a  burial,  as  depicting  the  stupefying  gri(;f 
that  left  others  to  do  what  the  sitters-by  might 
in  part  have  shared  in!  How  fall  of  wonder- 
fal  significance  i^  the  notice  of  the  state  of  the 
abandoned  grave-clothes  in  the  rock-hewn  se- 
pulchre (John  XX.  7)  1  What  mystery  is  tliere 
in  the  recorded  position  and  attitude  of  the 
heavenly  watchers  (ver.  12)  I  What  a  real  force 
there  is  in  the  simple  numeral  in  the  record  of 
the  two  mites  which  thu  widow  cast  into  the 
treaau^  I  She  might  have  ^given  one  (in  spite 
of  whfft  Schoettgen  says  to  the  contrai^') ;  she 
gave  her  all  How  the  frightful  la  of  the  demo- 
niac (Lake  iv.  84)  tells  almost  pictorially  of  the 
horror  and  recoil  which  was  felt  by  the  spirita 
of  darkness  when  they  came  in  proximity  to 
oar  Saviour  (compare  Matt  viii.  29 ;  Mark  i. 
23,  V.  7 ;  Luke  viii.  28) ;  and  what  light  and  in- 
terest it  throws  upon  the  xtU  iduiy  x,  t,  X.  of 
Mark  ix  20,  in  the  case  of  the  di^moniac  boy  I 
Again,  of  what  real  importanco  is  the  simple 
ytopm^t;  both  in  1  Peter,  iii.  19  and  221  How 
it  bints  at  a  literal  and  local  descent  in  one  case, 
and  how  it  enables  us  to  cite  an  Apostle  as 
attesting  the  literal  and  local  ascent  in  the 
other!  When  we  combine  tlie  latter  with  the 
avtff^ptto  of  Luke  xxiv.  51  (a  passage  un- 
doubtedly genuine),  and  pause  to  mark  the 
tense,  can  we  share  in  any  of  the  moflem  diffi- 
culties that  have  been  felt  about  the  actual,  and 
so  to  say  material,  nature  of  the  heavenly  mys- 
tery of  the  Lord^s  Ascension  ?'* 
i  ^  ^ 

We  must  indulge  in  one  more  quotation, 
in  order  to  show  a  wholly  different  vein  of 
thought.  How  well  does  the  deep  philoso- 
phic tone  of  the  following  remarks  (kindle  at 
its  close  into  elo^ent  grandeur ! — 

*  In  the  case  of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  especially, 
the  temptation  to  indulge  in  unauthorized  bpecu- 
laUon  is  often  exct^ssive.  Uneducated  and  un- 
discipline<l  minds  are  completely  carried  away 
by  it,  and  even  the  more  devout  and  self-restrain- 
ed frequently  give  themselves  up  to  sad  txtra- 
vagances  in  this  form  of  the  application  of  Grod's 
Word.  The  result  is,  only  too  often,  that  better- 
educated  and  more  logical  minds,  in  recoiling 
from  what  they  justly  deem  unlicensed  and  pre- 
posterous, pass  over  too  much  into  tlie  other 
extreme,  and  deem  Prophecy  in  every  form  as  a 
suhjeot  far  loo  doubtful  and  debatable  evei*to  faU 
within  the  province  of  Scripture  application. 
It  is,  we  fear,  by  no  means  too  much  to  say,  that 
a  great,  part  of  the  present  melancholy  scei)ti- 
oism  as  to  Messianic  prophecy  is  doe  to  the 
almost  indignant  reaction  which  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  excesses  of  aptKjalyptic  interpreta- 
^on.  The  utmost  caution,  then,  is  justly  culled 
lor:  nay,  it  perhaps  would  be  well  if  unfulfilled 
prophecy  were  never  to  be  applied  to  any  other 
Purposes  than  those  of  general  encouragement 
and  consolatioD.  We  may  often  be  thus  made 
tp  feel  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  providen- 
tial dispensation — that  though  our  eyes  may  be 
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holden  as  to  the  relations  of  contemporaneous 
events  to  the  future,  whether  of  the  Church  or 
of  the  world,  we  may  yet  deecry  certain  bold 
and  broad  outlines,  certain  tendencies  and  deve- 
lopments, which  make  us  wend  our  way  onward,' 
thoughtfully  and  circumspectly — wayfarers,  who 
gaze  Nvith  ever-deepening  interest  on  the  con- 
tour of  the  distant  hills,  even  though  we  cannot 
dearly  distinguish  the  clustered  details  of  the 
nearer  and  separating  plain.** 

We  tur»  to  the  next  volume  on  our  cata- 
logue, constructed  in  the  main  on  the  same 
principle  of  different  writers  of  high  reputa^ 
tion  undertaking  to  furnish  replies  to  difficul- 
ties raised  by  the  Essayists.  For  though  this 
volume  takes  more  distinctly  the  form  of  re- 
plies to  the  Essays,  yet,  as  it  is  explained  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  his  preface,  its  pur- 
pose is  *not  so  much  to  reply  directly  to 
error  as  to  establish  truth,  and  so  to  remove 
the  foundations  on  which  error  rests'  (Pref. 
p.  iii.).  This  preface  is  brief  and  purely  in- 
troductory,  but  it  contains  a  sketch  of  the 
whole  controversy ;  and  there .  is  one  sug- 
gestion in  it  of  such  gravity  that  we  must 
place  it  in  the  writer's  own  words  before  our 
readers.  After  having  given  his  reasons  for 
considering  it  a  shortsighted  explanation 
which  saw  in  this  movement  nothing  more 
than  a  reaction  from  some  extreme  views 
which  have  disfigured  the  great  re-awakening 
of  the  Church  of  England,  he  adds  (Prof,  v.), 
*The  movement  of  the  human  mind  has  been 
far  too  widespread,  and  connects  itself  with 
far  too  general  conditions,  to  be  capable  of  so 
narrow  a  solution.  Much  more  true  is  the 
explanation  which  sees  in  it  the  first  stealing 
over  the  sky  of  the  lurid  lights  which  shall  be 
shed  profusely  around  the  gr^at  Antichrist 
For  these  difficulties  gather  their  strength 
from  a  spirit  of  lawless  rejection  of  all  author- 
ity, from  a  class  of  claims  for  the  unassisted 
human  intellect  to  be  able  to  discover,  mea- 
sure, and  explain  all  things.'  If  this  view  be 
true,  and  we  believe  that  tt  is,  it  invests  this 
whole  controversy  with  an  almost  fearful  im- 
portance. It  is  not  the  paltry  and  often  an- 
swered objections  of  the  Essayists  with  whjch 
we  have  to  deal :  they  are  but  the  preliminar 
ry  drops  which  tell  of  the  coming  storm. 
Rather  have  we  to  call  upon  men  to  prepare 
for  that  last  and  mighty  tempest  which 
shall  precede  the  blessed  restoration  ;  for  ^  the 
hail  and  fire  mingled  with  the  hail  very 
grievous ;'  that  they  who  *  fear  the  word  of 
the  Lord  may  make  their  servants  and  their 
cattle  flee  into  the  houses.' 

There  is  throughout  this  volume  a  close 
and  distinct  dealing  with  the  Essayists  them- 
selves, which  the  more  general  purpose  of  the 
last  made  impossible.     And  here  accordingly, 
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as  in  every  other  case  where  these  writers 
have  been  met  by  men  at  once  thoroughly 
honest*  and  learned,  there  is'  the  complaint 
.  which  at  the  first  we  raised  of  the  constant 
recurrence  of  that  which  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for,  except  on  the  supposition  either 
of  extraordinary  shallowness  or  of  moral  Tie- 
fecte,  which  it  is  far  more  painful  to  predi- 
cate of  any  man  than  mere  intellectual  feeble- 
ness or  even  than  discreditable  ^ignorance. 
Thus,  by  way  of  example,  Mr.  Rose  (*  Re- . 
plies,'  &c.  p.  66)  charges  Dr.  R.  Williams 
with  *  discussing  the  truth  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  in  a  manner  which  roust 
leave  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  not  leisure  or  opportunity  to  study 
deeply  such  questions,  that  their  faith  is 
founded  on  ignorance  or  misapprehension; 
and  thus  a  general  spirit  of  scepticism  is 
likely  to  be  promoted.'  Mr.  Rose  proceeds 
further  to  distinctly  charge  the  writer  with 
endeavouring  to  create  this  impression  by  hav- 
ing recourse  to  (ibid.)    *  a  series  of  misrepre- 

*  Dr.  Williams. 

* "  Bishop  Chandler  is  said  to  have  thought 
twelve  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  directly 
Messianic." 


*It  seems  very  clear  that  Dr.  Williams  knows 
even  les8  of  Bishop  Chandler  than  he  appears  to 
know  of  Bishop  Butler.  But  before  we  pass  on 
to  Bishop  Bntler,  let  me  ask  those  who  read 
this  Essay  what  faith  they  can  put  in  any  state- 
ments it  contains  after  reading  these  words? 
The  allusion  to  Paley  is  even  worse.  Paley  was 
not  writing  a  book  on  prophecy,  but  in  treating 
of  the  evidences  of  Cliristianity  he  contents 
himself  with  quoting  only  one  prophecy,  and 
assigns  his  reason  fur  limiting  his  quotation  to 
that  one,  viz.,  ^^  as  well  becaus^  I  think  it  the 
clearest  and  strongest  of  all,  as  because  most  of 
the  rest,  ia  order  that  their  value  might  be  re- 
presented with  any  tolertibl©  degree  of  fidelity, 
require,  a  discussion  unsuitable  to  the  limits  and 
nutnre  of  this  work."  He  then  refers  with  ap- 
probation to  Bishop  Chandler's  dissertations, 
and  asks  the  infidel  to  try  the  experiment  whe« 
tber  he  conld  find  any  other  eminent  person  to 
the  history  of  whose  life  so  many  oircu instances 
can  be  made  to  apply.  It  is  not  that  he  *^  ven- 
tures to  quote"  only  this  as  if  he  were  afraid  to 
meet  the  question,  but  he  actually  refers  to  the 
book  where  these  questions,  which  lie  out  of  his 
own  path,  are  specially  treated.  And  now,  what 
becomes  of  the  list  of  prophecies,  "  fine  by  de- 
crees and  beantifnlly  les^*'  as  years  roll  on,  whieh 
Dr.WiUiaros  would  persuade  his  readers  have  been 
given  up  till  a  grave  divine  "  ventured  to  quote'* 
only  one  ?    The  subject  la  really  too  sacred,  too 


dentations  of  the  most  unfair  and  , one-sided 
character.'  With  the  chief  of  these  he  goes 
on  to  deal,  showing  that  what  Dr.  Williams 
asserts  *  concerning  the  state  of  opinion  as  to 
the  Scriptures  amongst  the  learned  men  of 
Germany  is  utterly  at  variance  with  feet*  (p. 
67).  Next,  that  his  statements  concerning 
*  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  in  our  countrV 
and  many  particular  passages  of  Scripture 
'  are  great  misrepresentations.*  In  how  com- 
plete a  manner  he  establishes  his  charges  we 
may  most  couveniently  show  our  readers  by 
quoting  one  single  passage  which  occurs 
under  the  second  of  these  heads  : —     * 

* "  Bishop  Chandler  is  $aid  to  have  thooght" 
Surely  this  phrai^e  is  strange  in  regard  to  a  book 
so  well  known  as  Chandler's  "  Answers  to  Col- 
lins"! Why  should  not  Dr.  Williams  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  what  Bishop 
Chandler  does  say,  bt-fore  he  made  so  loose  a 
statement  ? 

*  We  shall  simply  place  Bishop  Chandler's  own 
words  in  apposition  with  Dr.  Williams's  own  re- 
port of  them : — 

*  Bishop  Chandler. 

* "  But  not  to  rest  in  generals,  let  the  disquisi- 
tion of  particular  texts  determine  tlie  truth  of 
this  author's  assertion.  To  name  tkam  ail 
would  carry  me  into  too  great  length.  I^aU 
there/ore  selset  tome  of  the  principal  propheeut^ 
whicb  being  proved  to  regard  the  Me&>ias  im- 
mediately and  solely,  in  the  obvious  and  literal 
sense  according  to  scholastic  rules,  map  eerre  a* 
a  epeeimen  of  what  the  Scriptures  have  pre- 
dicted of  a  Messias  that  was  to  come.** 

solehm,  to  be  treated  in  a  manner  like  ihis.  On 
any  subject  such  misrepresentation  would  be 
very  discreditable,  but  in  treatin^c  of  the  evi- 
dence for  the  truth  of  Holy  Scripture  it  becomes 
positively  criminal. 

*  But  if  Paley  and  Bishop  Chandler  are  tlias 
misrepresented,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  in- 
sinuation about  Bishop  Bntler?  Instead  of 
Bishop  Butler  having  turned  aside  from  a  futnre 
prospect  of  probable  interpretations,  he  dis- 
tinctly grapples  with  those  that  have  been  made 
on  this  principle,  and  denies  that  they  have  any 
weight  So  that  in  the  representation  of  Bi^lsop 
Chandler,  Dr.  Paley,  and  Bishop  Bntler,  the 
author  of  this  Essay  may  be  said  to  have  niisrt- 
presei\ted  every  one  of  them,  and  to  have  ilue^ 
woven  his  misrepresentations  together  into  a 
statement  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  paral- 
lel for  its  contempt  of  truth.' 

We  know  not  when  any  reputable  divine 
of  the  Church  of  England  has  received,  still 
less  has  justified,  such  charges  of  direct  iaki- 
fication  of  facts  as  are  fix^  here  upon  the 
Essayist  in  straightforward  words. 

Not  different  in  fact,  though  more  gentJj 
framed,  is  Mr.  Haddan's  complaint  against 
the  Rector  of  Lincoln,  that  he  "has  been 
'  tempted  *  by  *  the  Dalilah  of  a  neat  historical 
formula  to  sacrifice  Laud  and  his  school  to  an 
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antithesis*  (^Bepliea,'  i.  890)  ;  a  delicate  sug- 
gestion of  ntstorical  ioaccaracj,  which  is  ex- 
panded into  five  page*  of  crushing  proof  that 
'*  the  Caroline  divines  were  so  far  from  as- 
snming  either  of  the  suppositions'  imputed  to 
them  by  the  Rector  *  that  thei/  urJuHiatingly 
deny  both^ 

But  of  all  the  replies  no  answer  falls  so 
heavily  as  to  the  charge  of  want  of  accuracy 
in  stating  facts  as  the  blow  of  Dr.  C.  Words- 
worth (that  of  a  very  h»feticorum  malleus) 
on  Professor  Jowett  Having  shown  ('Re- 
plies,' p.  427,  Ac.)  the  entire  want  of  founda- 
tion for  the  extraordinary  asseitions  with  re- 
gard Uh  *  our  own  Scriptural  literature, 
which  the  Professor  has  'hazarded,'  and 
proved  *that  his  statements  concerning  the 
condition  of  Biblical  interpretation  in  Ger- 
many are  not  more  accurate;'  after  having 
dwelt  on  the  strange  ignorance  or  misrepre- 
sentation (first  noted,  we  believe,  in^our  own 
pages)*  with  which,  in  his  eager  desire  to 
prove  that  Prophecy  has  failed,  he  pretends 
to  quote  as  a  falsified  prediction  of  Amos  the 
*  message  of  Amaziah,  the  priest  of  Bethel,  in 
which  he  falsely  attributes  to  Amos  words  h^ 
had  not  spoken'*  (*  Replies,'  p,  435)  ;  and  hav- 
ing shown  that  in  all  his  laboured  catalogue 
of  Scripture  errors  the  Profeesor  has'  shown 
an  inaccuracy  near  akin  to  this,  Dr.  Words- 
worth proceeds  to  examine  Mr.  Jowett's 
general  statements  touching  the  great  ques- 
tion of  inspiration  ;  and  amongst  other  simi- 
lar misstatements  he  fixes  the  allowing  upon 
him : — 

^  The  Reformers  also  are  cited  by  the  Essayist 
as  favouring  his  own  opinions.  '"The  word 
(inspiration),"  be  says,  ^Ms  but  of  yesterday,  not 
found  in  the  earlier  confessions  of  the  reformed 
faith." 

*  The  writer  lays  a  heavy  tax  on  the  creilulity 
of  his  readers — "  The  word  inspiration  is  but  of 
yesterday  I"  Have  we  not  the  word  "  intpiror- 
tiori"  in  our  own  authorised  version  of  the  Bible, 
and  has  it  not  stood  there  for  two  hnndre<)  and 
fifty  years?  Is  not  the  word  inspiration  to  be 
found  in  that  place  in  the  Genevan  version  of 
1667,  and  in  Cranmer's  version  of  1539,  and  in 
Tyndalfc's  version  of  1684?  Is  it  not  as  oW  as 
St  Oyprian,  who  wrote  in  the  third  century  ? 
Does  he  not  say  that  the  Apostles  teach  as  what 
they  learnt  from  the  precepts  of  the  Lord,  being 
foil  of  the  grace  of  the  inspiration  of  their 
Lord?  Does  not  Origen  say  that  "the  Holy 
Ghost  inspired  every  one  of  the  holy  Prophets 
and  Ajwstles  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments"? 
Nay,  is  not  the  word  used  by  St.  Justin  Martyr 
iu  the  second  oentnry,  who  says  that  the  Pro- 
phets taught  ns  by  Divine  inspiration  f  Does  not 
Bt.  Irenaaus,  the  scholar  of  Polycarp,  the  disciple 
of  St  John,  say  that  the  Prophets  received  Di- 
vine inspiration,  and  does  not  all  Christian  an- 
tiquity testify  that  the  Scriptures  are  Btwtvivrtoi, 
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given  by  inspiration  of  God?  .  And  if  the  an- 
cient Fathers  witnessed  to  the  thing^  why  should 
we  dispute  about  the  word  f 

'With  regard  also  to  the  Rrformers^  it  is 
equally  certain  that  they  asserted  the  inspira- 
tion of  Scripture  in  the  stronj^st  terms  in  their 
pohHo  confessions  of  faith.  jCet  the  Essajist  be 
requested  to  look  again  at  the  "  earlier  confes- 
sions of  the  reformed  faith." 

'  The  Bohemian  Confe^8ion  of  1535  thus  be- 
gins ;  "  First  of  all,  we  all  receive  wiili  unani- 
mous consent  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  and  were  received  by  our 
fathers,  and  acconnted  canonical,  as  immovably 
true  and  most  certain,  and  to  be  preferred  in  all 
things  to  M  other  hooks,  as  eacred  books  ought 
to  be  preferred  to  profane,  and  divine  books  to 
human ;  and  to  be  believed  with  sincerity  and 
simplicity  of  mind;  that  they  were  delivered 
and  inspired  by  God  Himself,  as  Peter  and  Paul 
and  others  do  aflBrm."  * 

Having  shown  that  with  this  agreed  the 
Helvetic  Confession  of  1536,  the  Gallican  of 
1561,  the  Scottish  and  the  Belgic,  and  hav- 
ing qiiotcdfthe  doctrine  of  the  old  Lutheran  > 
divines,  at  least  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  these  words: — *  Inspiration  is 
the  act  by  which  God  communicated  su- 
p<^rnatura]ly  to  the  mind  of  the  writers  of 
Scripture  not  only  the  ideas  of  the  things 
which  they  were  to  write,  but  also  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  words  by  which  they  were  to 
be  expressed.  The  true  author  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  is' God,' — he  sums  up  his  argument 
in  these  words  :— • 

'Can  any  language  be  more  explicit?  And 
yet  the  Essayist  suggests  that  the  Reformers  laid 
little  stress  on  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible.  What  else  is  the  meaning  of  his  lan- 
guage. "  The  word"  inspiration  "  is  but  of  yes- 
terday, not  found  in  the  earlier  Confessions  of 
the  reformed  faith  ** — taken  in  connexion  with 
his  assertion  that  Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted 
like  '*  any  other  book;"  and  that  **  the  question 
of  inspiration  is  one  with  which  the  interprtter 
of  Scripture  has  nothing  to  do"?  Is  he  ready 
t*>  adopt  the  lariguage  of  those  confession.^  to 
which  he  appeals?  If  he  is  not,  why  did  he 
refer  to  them  ?  If  he  is,  must  he  not  retract 
almost  all  tliat  he  has  said  in  this  Essay  on  the 
snbject  of  inspiration  V 

Surely  as  a  matter  of  mere  literary  discre- 
dit this  can  scarcely  be  exceeded ;  and  yet 
there  is  one  element  of  literary  shame  behind, 
which  we  must  say  that  Dr.  Wordsworth 
fixes  on  Professor  Jowett ;  for  he  shows,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  establish  such  an  un- 
acknowledged appropriation  of  other  men's 
writings,  that  in  all  this  the  Professor  docs 
i\ot  deserve  even  the  poor  praise  of  originat- 
ing error,  but  is  content;  if  he  can  but  sow 
the  seeds  of  sceptical  doubtfiilness,  to  stoop 
to  be  a  plagiarist  also.  Dr.  Wordsworth  first 
points  out  what  we  ourselves  noted  at  the 
outset  of  this  contro^py^d%^iX;^|ii^« 
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power,  or  the  originality,  or  the  clearness  of 
these  writers  which  has  given  importance  to 
their  vohime,  for  that  it  signally  lacks  every 
one  of  these  qualities,  but  that  it  has  owed , 
its  notoriety  to  the  one  fact  that  the  authors 
of  its  sceptical  lucubrations  were  not  avowed 
unbelievers,  but  (all  save  one)  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England.  *  When,'  he  says, 
*  six  persons  dressed  in  academic  hoods,  cas- 
socks, and  surplices  come  forth  and  preach 
scepticism,  they  do  more  mischief  than  six 
hundred  sceptics  clad  in  their  own  clothes. 
They  wear  the  uniform  of  the  church,  and  are 
mingled  in  her  ranks,  and  fight  against  her, 
and  therefore  they  may  well  say, — 

'  "  Oresd  of  Chbisteitdom,''  p.  55. 

' "  It  is  now  clearly  ascertained  and  generally 
admitted  amongst  critics  that  several  of  the  most 
remarkable  prophecies  were  never  fulfilled  at  all, 
or  only  very  partially  and  loosely  fulfilled.  Among 
thene  may  be  specined  the  denunciation  of  Jere- 
miah (xxii.  18,  19 ;  xxxvi.  80)  against  Jehoia- 
kim,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  2  Kings  xxiv. 
6 ;  and  the  denunciation  of  Atnos  against  Jero- 
boam (vii.  1 1),  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  2 
Zings  xiv.  28-29." 

I  will  not  affirm  that  the  Essayist  copied  from 
the  Sceptic,  but  the  coincidence  is  certainly 
remarkable.' 

*  How,'  asks  Dr.  Wordsworth,  *  are  we  to 
account  for  such  blunders  ?' 

*•  Our  answer  is.  We  have  ^^en  that  the  scep- 
tical writer  to  whom  we  have  referred  quotes 
precisely  the  same  prophecy  of  Amos,  and 
asserts  that  it  failed.  It  seems  nK)8t  probable 
that  our  Essayist  borrowed  his  examples  of  sup- 
posed failure  from  that  or  some  others  similar 
work,  but  did  not  stop  to  examine  them,^ 

*rhis  is  severe,  but,  we  are  forced  to  add,  it 
is  most  just  criticism.  It  is  for  the  sake  of 
the  highest  truth,  and  not  for  what,  if  it  were 
not  thus  made  necessary,  would  be  mere  cru- 
elty, that  the  great  literary  professions  of  our 
new  sceptics  are  thus  rndely  plucked  from 
them;  and,  inspired  by  this  love  of  truth, 
Dr.  Wordsworth  is,  indeed,  without  pity,  both 
in  the  exposures  we  have  already  quoted,  and 
when  he  resolves  the  dolorous  dirge  of  the 
first  six  pages  of  the  Professor's  Essay  into 
'  the  effeminate  eflfusions  of  a  maudlin  senti- 
mentalism'  f' Replies,'  p.  411),  and  drily  hints 
at  the  depth  of  his  German  erudition  in  the 
words  '  LachmaUj  as  the  Essayist  calls  him, 
p.  352,  and  again  Meievy  as  our  author  writes 
his  name,  p.  339'  (p.  414). 

But  Dr.  Wordsworth  is  not  content  with 
the  annihilation  of  his  opponent.  Though  h6 
refers  to.  another   of  his  publications*  for 

*  '  Lectures  on  the  loBpiration  aad  on  tlie  Inter- 
pretatioo  of  the  Bible,  delivered  at  Westminster 
Abbey.'    Eivingtons,  1861. 


'^Vadimus  immixti  Danais,  hand  numine  noetr9j 
Multaque  per  cfficam  oon^n^essi  pralia  noctem 
Gonserimus,     multos     Danatim     demittimm 
Oroo" ' 

(*  Replies,'  p.  430) ;  and  then  he  offers  one 
*  general  remark '  on  these  all^ations : — 

*They  are  not  original.  The  allegation  just 
quoted  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  It  is  only  a 
repetition  of  an  objection  which  appeared  ten 
years  ago  in  a  soepdoal  book  (which,  because  it 
was  not  written  hv  a  clergjnian,  feH  still -bora 
from  the  press)  called  "  The  Creed  of  Christeo- 
dom."  .  .  .  Let  us  place  the  passages  from 
the  two  volumes  side  by  side : — 

^  "  Ebbats  and  Reyibwb,"  pp.  842,  848. 

* "  The  failure  of  a  prophecy  is  neter  ad- 
mitted, in  spite  of  Scripture  and  history  (Jer. 
xzxvi.  80 ;  Isfuah  xxiii. ;  Amos  vii.  10,  17)." 


*  establishing  the  truth,'  his  present  Essay  is 
full  of  valu2U>le  suggestions  on  this  roost  im- 
portant point;  and.  for  these  and  for  his 
proofs  that  the  calm  sagacity  of  Lord  Bacon 
and  the  impartial  majesty  of  Bishop  Bntler's' 
philosophy  had  preceded  him  in  some  of 
them,  we  gladly  refer  our  readers  to  his 
pages.  There  is  another  Essay  in  this  vo- 
lume/ on  which  we  heartily  wish  that  our 
limits  would  allow  us  to  dwell  as  its  careful- 
ness, its  breadth,  and  its  power  deserve.  It 
is  that  in  which,  not  as  a  counter  essay  to 
Mr.  Wilson's,  but  rather  as  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  great  subject,  Dr.  Irons  exa- 
mines the  whole  question  of  a  National 
Church.  But  for  this  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  volume  itself,  assuring  them 
that  they  will  find  that  Essay  well  worthy  of 
the  most  careful  study. 

Here  we  are  compelled,  by  lack  of  room 
for  dwelling  further  on  it,  to  quit  what  we 
may  term  the?  literature  of  this  controversy, 
or  there  are  other  works  which  we  would 
gladly  examine,  particularly  Lord  Lindsay's 
new  volume,  in  which  he  traces  the  retro- 
gressive character  of  Scepticism,  and  contrasts 
it  with  the  stable-'  and  progressive  character 
of  the  Church  of  England,  with  all  his  usual 
depth  of  thought ;  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Russell's 

*  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,'  a  vigorous 
and  original  volume;   Mr.  Burgon's   Essay 

*  On  Inspiration ;'  and  *  Se^en  Answers  to  the 
Seven  Essayiste,'  by  the  Rev.  T.  N.  GriflBo, 
to  which  an  Introduction  has  been  contri- 
buted by  an  ex.^^d^^h|ncfl}pi;,9f  Ireland, 
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the  Right  Honourahle  Joseph  Napier.  A  very 
few  words  of  bis,  indeed,  we  miist  quote,  be- 
cause they  add  to  Dr.  Wordsworth's  heavy 
charges  against  the  Essayists,  the  solemn 
confirmation  of  one  not  bimself  a  divine,  bnt 
whose  naturafly  great  faculties  have  been 
trained  throughout  the  professional  career 
which  seated  him  on  one  of  the  highest  emi- 
nences of  the  law  to  the  calm  and  dispassion- 
ate weighing  of  evidence.  Thus  he  speaks : — 

*  It  is  well  worthy  of  observation  that  throogh- 
out  the  vojnine  of  ^  Essays  and  Reviews,"  there 
is  not  a  new  objection  to  be  found ;  its  scepticism 
is  second-hand,  if  not  stale^  ...  To  reproduce 
in  an  English  dress  the  exhausted  sophistry  Of 
Continental  sceptics,  and  bring  out  in  a  modern 
style  the  old  exploded  fallacies  of  our  own  na- 

,tive  Dtfists,  to  ignore  the  detection  of  the  sophis- 
try, and  to  disparage  the  authority  of  those  who 
have  answereu  and  exposed  the  fallacies — these 
are  perverted  efforts,  of  which  we  may  say  •*  an 
enemy  hath  done  this." ' 

This  charge  of  repeating  as  original,  and 
without  a  hint  of  their  stateness,  the  already 
refuted  objections  of  others,  which  we  at  first 
brought  against  these  writers,  is  strikingly 
confirmed  by  every  subsequent  examination 
we  have  made  as  to  the  sources  of  their  in- 
spirations. Dr.  Goulburn  has  already  suggest- 
ed that  Dr.  Temple's  slight  and  somewhat 
wearisome  introductory  Essay  cannot  claim 
the  merit  of  originality.  He  has.  pointed 
oat  more  than  one  passage  in  the  writings  of 
Lessing  with  a  most  suspicions  and  fatherly 
resemblance  to  the  colossal  man  of  the  Head 
Master  of  Rugby.  We  *need  not  tell  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Ger- 
man literature  that  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing, 
who  was  born  in  1729,  was  one  of  those  early 
Deists  who,  by  the  doubts  they  sowed,  pre- 
pared Germany  for  all  the  long  sufferings 
which  she  has  since  endured. 

Michelet  (Hist  de  France,'  if.  380,  ed.  Pa- 
ris, 1852)  says,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  certain 
people  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  the 
reign  of  God  the  Son  was  at  an  end,  and  the 

Thb  Education  of  the  Wobld. 

*  In  a  world  of  mere  phenomena  ...  it  is  pos- 
sible to  imagine  the  course  of  a  long  period 
bringing  all  things  at  the  end  of  it  into  exactly 
the  same  relations  as  they  occupied  at  the  be- 
ginning. We  should  then  obyiously  have  a  soc- 
oeesion  of  cycles  rigi4ly  similar  to  one  another, 
both  in  events  and  in  the  sequence  of  them. 
The  universe  would  eternally  repeat  the  same 
changes  in  a  fixed  order  of  recurrence. . . .  Such  a 

*  '  RepHea,'  pp^  45,  46,  47. 

f  '  Die  Erzieliung  des  Menschengesohleohta,'  oe- 
ci^>yiDg  pp.  808-329  in  vol.  x  of  Lessing's  WorloB, 
Lacbmann*8  ed.,  Berlin,  1889.  This  work  was  pub- 
lished by  Leasing  as  *  edited '  by  him,  and  it  has 
been  questioned  whether  he  was  the  author:  it  is 


reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Was  at  hand — *  Cest 
sous  quelque  rapport  Fid^e  de  Lessing  sur 
Pedncation  du  genre  humain.'  Lessing  him- 
self alludes  to  those  thirteenth-century  people. 
In  his  pages  we  find  the  following : — 

^Tiiat  which  education  is  to  the  individual, 
revelation  is  to  the  race*  Education  is  revela- 
tion coming  to  .the  individual  num  ]  and  reye- 
lation  is  education  which  has  come  and  is  yet 
coming  to  the  human  race. .  . .  Education  gives 
to  a  man  nothing  which  he  might  not  educe  out 
of  himself;  it  gives  him  that  which  he  might 
educe  out  of  bimself,  only  quicker  and  more 
easily.  In  the  same  way,  too,  revelation  gives 
nothmg  to  the  hunum  species  which  the  human 
reason,  if  left  to  itself,  might  not  attain ;  jt  only 
has  given,  and  still  gives  to  it  the  most  important 
of  these  things  earlier  '*  [than  man  could  of  him- 
self reach  tbem].'t 

We  leave  our  readers  to  conclude  for  them- 
selves how  far  this  disposes  of  Dr.  Temple's 
claim  to  originality,  and  what  is  the  true  se- 
quence of  the  theory  which  pervades  his 
Essay. 

But  whilst  we  admit  that  Dr.  Goulburn  seems 
to  have  traced  some  of  Dr.  Temple's  Essay 
to  the  pages  of  Lessing,  we  are  inclined  our- 
selves to  believe  that  as  a  whole  it  was  co- 
pied more  immediately  from  the  writings  of 
Hegel.  The  whole  idea  of  the  Essay  seems 
to  us  to  be  borrowed  from  his  '  Philosophy 
of  History ;'  whilst  in  many  particular  pas- 
sages the  identity  of  expression  is  so  great 
that  Dr.  Temple  may  almost  be  thought  to 
have  translated  into  English,  with  due  regard 
for  our  lack  of  metaphysical  genius,  the  en- 
larged speculations  of  the  German  philoso- 
pher. We  will  ask  our  readers  to  cast  their 
eyes  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  passages 
which  we  print  ^ide  by  side,  and  decide  for 
themselves  if  the  similarity  between  them  can 
by  any  laws  of  probability  be  held  to  be 
purely  accidental.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Si- 
bree's  translation  of  Hegel's  work  (1861) 
first  published  by  Mr.  Bohn  in  1857  ; — 


Thb  Philosophy  of  Histoby. 

*  The  changes  that  take  place  in  Nature^how 
infinitely  manifold  soever  they  may  be — exhibit 
only  a  perpetually  self-repeating  cycle. . . .  Only 
in  those  changes  which  take  place  in  the  region 
of  Spirit  does  anything  new  arise.' — p.  66. 

^  We  are  thus  concerned  exclusively  with  the 
idea  of  Spirit. . . .  Nothing  in  the  past  is  lost  for 
it:  for  the  Ideaiseyer  present;  Spirit  is  immor- 
tal ;  with  it  there  is  no  past,  no  ftiture,  but  an 

now,  however,  generally  admitted  that  the  work 
18  LeesiDg'e  own.  The  question  is  discoesed  in 
OerviDUS^  '  History  of  Qermau  Literature ;'  and 
some  remarks  on  it  will  be  found  in  the  '  Diction- 
naire  dee  Sciences  Philosophiquee^^  edited  by  Frank, 
under  the  article  *  Leasiiii^feed  by  VjOOV  IC 
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Bopposition  is  possible  to  the  logical  nD<krptaiid- 
ing:  it  is  not  pos^-ible  to  the  Spirit.'-— pp.  1,  2. 

*  To  the  Spirit  all  things  that  exist  most  have 
a  pari)ose;  and  nothing  can  pass  away  till  that 
purpose  be  falfilled.  The  lapse  of  time  ie  no  ex- 
ception to  this  dehiand.  Each  moment  of  time, 
as  it  passes,  is  taken  up  in  the  shape  of  perma- 
nent results  into  the  time  that  follows,  and  only 
perishes  hyk  being  converted  into  something 
more  substantial  than  itseK.'— p.  2. 


We  most  exhibit  to  our  readers  one  other 
of  these  parallels,  which  seem  to  us  to  prove 

*  We  may,  then,  rightly  speak  of  a  childhood, 
a  youth,  and  a  manhood  of  the  world  (p.  4).  In 
childhood  we  are  subject  to  positive  rules  which 
...  we  are  bound  implicitly  to  obey.  In  youth 
we  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  example,  and 

soon  break  loose  from  all  rules  unless In 

manhood  we  are  comparatively  free  from  exter- 
nal restraints,  &e,  (p.  6).  Precisely  analogous 
to  all  this  is  the  history  of  the  education  of  the 
early  world  (p.  6).  When  the  seed  of  the  Gos- 
pel was  first  sown,  the  field  which  had  been 
prepared  to  receive  it  may  be  divided  into  four 
chief  divisions :  Rome,  Greece,  Asia,  and  Judea. 
Each  of  these  contributed  something,  &o.  (p.  15). 
Rome  contributed  her  admirable  spirit  of  order 
aod  organization  (ibid.).  To  Greece  was  en- 
trusteil  the  oultivatiwi  of  the  reason  and  the 

taste Her  highest  idea  was  not  holiness,  as 

with  the  Hebrews,  nor  law,  as  with  the  Romans ; 
but  beauty,  &c  (p.  47).  The  discipline  of  Asia 
was  the  never  ending  succession  of  conquering 
dynasties Cycles  of  changes  were  succes- 
sively pasMng  6ver  her,  and  yet  at  the  end  of 
©very  cycle  she  stood  where  she  had  stood  be- 
fore.'— p.  18. 

There  is  one  other  passage  in  another  work 
of  Hegers,  between  which  and  Dr.  Temple's 
Essay  the  similarity  is  eoually  striking.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Temple  there  were  four  great 
instmctors  of  mankind  in  the  early  stage  of 
education,  viz. — Jud»a,  which  taught  mo- 
notheism and  chastity ;  Greece,  science  and 
art;  Rome,  order  and  organization ;  Asia, 
which  contributed  the  mysterious  element  in 
religion,  disciplining  the  spiritual  imagination. 
And  so,  according  to  Hegel,  '  The  Jewish  re- 
ligion is  that  of  sublimity ;  the  religion  of 
Greece  is  that  of  beauty ;  the  religion  of  Rome 
that  of  organization  or  purpose  (as  we  may 
perhaps  translate  the  German  ZweckmaBsig- 
keit);  whilst  Asia  .is  the  seat  of  Pantheism 
in.  its  various  forms  (in  China,  in  India,  in 
Thibet) ;  the  general  principle  of  which  he 
regards  as  being  an  elevation  of  the  spirit 
from  the  finite  and  contingent  cooeeived  as  a 
mere  negation,  to  the  consciousness  of  abso- 
lute power  as  ttre  one  universal  existence.* 

*  Hegers  Worki^  vol.  a.  p.  808.    Edit.  1840. 


essential  now.  This  neoessarily  implies  that  the 
present  form  of  Spirit  comprehemls  within  it 
all  earlier  step?.  . .  .  The  life  of  the  ever-present 
Spirit  is  a  circle  of  progressive  embodiments.  .  . . 
The  grades  which  Spirit  seems  to  have  left  be- 
hind it,  it  still  possesses  in  the  depths  of  its  pre- 
sent'—p.  82.  ♦ 

'Change,  while  it  imports  dissolution,  involves 
at  the  same  time  the  rise  of  a  new  life. . .  .  S|h- 
rit,  consuming  the  envelope  of  its  existence, 
comes  forth  exalted,  glorified,  a  purer  spirit-  .  . . 
Each  successive  phase  becomes  in  its  turn  a  ma- 
terial, working  on  whieh  it  exalts  itself  to  a  new 
grade.'— p.  76. 

a  remarkable  though  unacknowledged  bor- 
rowing from  the  German  speculator : 

'  This  is  the  childhood  of  history Ac. 

Continuing  the  comparison  with  the  ages  of  the 
individual  man,  this  would  be  the  boyhmxi  of 
history;  no  longer  maUifesting  the  repose  and 
trustingness  of  the  child,  but  boisterous  and  tur- 
bulent. The  Grefk  world  may,  then,  be  com- 
pared with  the  period  of  adolescence.  . .  .  Here 

is  the  kingdom  of  beautiful  freedom The 

third  phase  ....  is  the  Roman  state,  the  severs 
labours  of  the  manhood  of  history. 

'  The  first  phase  ...  is  the  East ...  It  is  the 
childhood  of  history  .  .  .  We  find  the  wild  hordes 
breaking  out . . .  falling  upon  the  countries  .  .  . 
but  in  all  cases  resultlessly  .  .  .  &c.  On  the  one 
side  we  see  duration,  stability  ...  the  states  .  . . 
without  undergoing  any  change are  con- 
stantly changing  their  position  towards  eack 
other:— ffsgel,  111-118. 


We  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  that 
these  strict  resemblances  are  the  result  of 
mere  chance.  We  cannot  but  believe  that 
'  The  Philosophy  of  History,'  in  conjunction 
perhaps  with  the  same  author's  lectures  on 
the  *  Philosophy  of  Religion,'  was,  in  truth, 
the  parent  of  *  The  Education  of  the  World.' 
Nor,  if  we  are  right  in  this,  is  it  worth  no- 
tice only  because  it  is  another  instance  of  the 
*  staleness '  of  these  Essays,  and  a  new  proof 
of  the  degree  to  which  they  are  obnoxious, 
as  literary  productions,  to  the  grave  charge 
of  abounding  in  plagiarisms.  There  is  yet 
another  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  thisr 
over  and  above  the  liteWkry  r^roaoh  which 
attaches  to  it  It  is  highly  indicative  of  the 
real  spirit  of  the  Essay.  For  it  is  the  characte- 
ristic of  the  whole  Hegelian  theory,  that  whilst 
its  propounder  contmually  wrote  as  being 
himself  a  believer  in  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation,  yet  the  inevitable  conclusion 
of  his  system,  as  it  developed  itself  in  its 
completeness,  was  to  oscillate  between  two  re- 
sults, equally  inccg^^^^^i^^Sefflation ; 
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either,  that  is,  to  reftolve  with  the  Pantheist 
all  created  life  into  a  mere  phenoinenal  mode 
of  a  higher  and  more  absolute  existence,  and 
ao  to  destroy,  in  fact,  personality  in  God,  and 
personality  and  responsibility  in  man ;  or  to 
cut   the  knot  of  difficulty  by  denying  alto- 

"0ether  with  the  Atheist  the  existence  of  God. 
VVe  doubt  not  that  Dr.  Temple  would  recoil 
aa  honestly  as  we  should  from  either  of  these 
alternatives ;  but  we  bel\eve  that,  with  the 
aeeds  of  Hegelian  teaching,  the  tendency  to 
one  or  other  of  these  monstrous  conclusions 
does  really  pervade  what  has  sometimes  been 
considered  as  his  comparatively  harmless 
contribution 'to  this  volume. 

.  Besides  the  new  volumes  which  we  have 
passed  under  review,  we  must  also  note  with 
pleasure  that  the  controversy  has  occasioned 
the  reprinting  of  the  late  Dr.  Mill's,  '  Obser- 
vations on  Pantheistic  Principles;'  a  work 
¥rorthy  of  the  great  name  of  its  writer,  and 
which  ty  anticipation  supplied  well-nigh  all 
the  materials  necessary  for  exposing  the  re- 
cent attempts  of  our  new  sceptics  to  shake 
the  ancient  faith  of  Christendom. 

We  enter  now  upon  a  different  branch  of 
our  subject.  When  we  first  drew  attention 
to  this  subject  we  expressed  an  opinion  ac- 
cordant with  that  which  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford has  stated  in  his  preface  to  the  ^Beplies 
to  the  Essayists.'  *  Two  distinct  courses,  he 
says,  *  seem  to  be  required  ....  the  distinct, 
aoLeniD,  and,  if  need  be,  severe  decision  of 
authority,  that  assertions  such  as  these  can- 

'  not  be  put  forw'ard  as  possibly  true  ....  by 
honest  men  who  are  bound  by  voluntary  ob- 
ligations to  teach  the  Christian  revelation  as 

tlie  truth  of  God Secondly,  we  need 

the  calm,  comprehensive,  and  scholarlike  de- 
claration of  positive  truth  upon  all  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute,  by  which  the  shallowness,  and 
the  passion,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  new 
system'of  unbelief  may  be  thoroughly  display- 
ed.'* 

We  have  traced  the  discharge  by  several 
writers  of  the  second  of  these  duties.  We 
now  pass  on  to  examine  what  has  been  done 
by  authority  to  free  the  Church  of  England 
from  any  complicity  in  the  strange  and  erro- 
neous doctrines  of  the  Essayists.  Constituted 
as  that  body  is,  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  within  its 
pale  the  sharp,  sudden  acting  of  authority 
which  may  be  found  in  other  communions  or 
in  other  lands.  All  oar  traditions  are  in  fa- 
vour of  liberty ;  all  are  hostile  to  the  author- 
itative repression  of  independent  action,  and 
still  more,  we  thank  God,  of  independent 
thought.  Even  when  we  were  a  part  of 
that  vast  organic  body,   half  spiritual,   half 

*  Preface  to  *  Replies,'  <&c.,  pp.  is.  aadx 


civil,  of  which  the  Papacy  was  the  head,  the 
action  of  authority  in  all  matters  spiritual  was 
feebler  and  more  tardy  in  this  land  than  in 
any  other.  Many  were  the  concessions 
wrung  by  our  spirit  of  national  independence 
from  the  distant  Popedom ;  many  the  acts  of 
rebellious  freedom  at  which  that  crafty  power 
was  compelled  to  wink,  in  ordet  to  preserve 
any  dominion  over  the  self-willed  islanders. 
Our. separation  from  Eome,  and  the  full  esta- 
blishment of  the  Apostolic  freedom  of  our  own 
Church  from  the  usurpations  of  the  see  which 
had  transformed  a  lawful  Primacy  into  a  law- 
less tyranny,  were  accompanied — an  evil  wait- 
ing as  the  inseparable  shadow  upon  our  many 
blessings — ^with  a  diminution  of  lawful  author- 
ity in  matters  spiritual.  This  was  probably 
inevitable.  The  isolated  spirituality  could 
not  balance  properly  the  great  and  neigh- 
bouring weight  of  the  temporal  power.  The 
evil  was  'increased  by  the  unavoidable  mix- 
ture of  questions  of  property  with  questions 
directly  spiritual  through  our  system  of  en- 
dowments ;  and  the  ever  growing  jealousy  of 
the  law  of  England  as  to  freehold  rights  raised 
the  danger  to  its  highest  point.  Soon  after 
the  Reformation  attempts  were  made  to  re- 
medy the  evil.  The  abortive  'Reformatio 
L^um '  stands  as  an  abiding  record  of  such 
an  effort.  All  such  endeavours  as  these  were 
utterly  swept  away  by  the  great  flood  of  Pu- 
ritan violence  which  soon  afterwards  broke 
forth  upon  the  land.  Nor  was  the  period  of 
the  Restoration  in  any  way  favourable  for  the 
development  of  a  well-considered  and  impar- 
tial strengthening  of  the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  Church.  It  was  pre-eminently  a  time  of 
reaction ;  and  a  reactionary  time,  full  as  it 
necessarily  is  of  spasms  and  violence,  is  most 
unfavourable  for  the  formation  of  those  joints 
and  bands  of  reasonable  restraint  which  form 
the  truest  protection  of  liberty  itself.  There 
was  the  irritation  bred  by  the  action  of  that 
spiritual  revolution  on  the  possesaion  of  en- 
dowments. There  was  first  the  remembrance 
of  the  m/tny  grievous  wrongs  which  had  been 
wrought  in  the  ejection  from  their  benefices 
of  the  best  of  the  clergy,  under  the'falsest  pro- 
fessions, in  order  to  instal  into  them  the  igno- 
rant and  fanatical  self-seekers  of  the  Puritan 
predominance ;  and  then  there  was  next  the 
natural  but  unliappy  action  of  the  spirit  of 
retribution  running  into  revenge,  righting 
freely  these  past  wrongs  by  new  ejections. 
All  this  acted  mischievously  upon  the  mind 
of  the  Church,  and  made  the  question  of  the 
restoration  of  her  civil  rights,  for  which  she 
had  mainly  to  lean  on  the  civil  arm,  rather 
than  the  maintenance  of  her  doctrinal  purity, 
the  great  object  upon  which  her  eye  was  fix- 
ed. 
This  was  not  aiJgitizedl^^Gtea^rof  the 
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whole  nation  was  one  of  reaction  in  favour  of 
authority.  Churchmen  who  had  been  faith- 
ful tp  the  Crown  when  it  was  trampled  in 
the  dirt  under  the  feet  of  the  Independents, 
would  naturally  suffer  in  the  highest  degree 
from  the  general  epidemic ;  and  the  very  loy- 
alty of  the  Church  led  to  its  unduly  exalting 
the  Throne,  for  which  it  had  so  severely  su^ 
fered.  The  Revolution  of  1688,  which  in  so 
many  diredtions  strengthened  and  enlarged 
our  liberties,  tended  only,  from  all  its  compli- 
cated operations,  to  weaken  the  free  action  of 
the  Church  as  the  spirituality  of  the  realm. 
Nor,  as  we  may  find  occasion  to  show  here- 
after, has  recent  legislation  had  any  other 
tendency. 

No  reasonable  n^an  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the  strug- 
gles which  make  up  this  long  history.  The 
character  of  the  Church  of  England  resembles 
greatly  that  of  men  who,  with  wills  and  un- 
derstandings naturally  strong,  have  been 
brought  up  under  no  very  fixed  or  definite 
rules  of  education,  and  have  developed  in  that 
comparative  freedom  a  firmness,  an  indepen- 
dence, and  an  individuality,  with  which  more 
correct  rules  of  early  training  must  have  in- 
terfered. For  there  is  in  her  a  marvellously 
tenacious  grasp  of  fundamental  truth  ;  an  in- 
telligent consent,  amidst  difference  on  details 
of  a  muhitude  of  minds,  as  to  the  leading  ar- 
ticles of  the  faith  ;  an  earnest,  common-sense 
religiousness,  which  could  probably  have 
been  bred  no  otherwise  than  under  the  full 
and  free  action  of  her  existing  constitution. 
But  it  is  an  inevitable  correlative  of  these  ad- 
vantages that  the  action  of  authority  within 
her  body,  when  at  last  it  is  called  for,  should 
be  slow,  sporadic,  and  somewhat  feeble.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  expect^  perhaps  we  need 
not  very  passionately  desire,  that  the  rise  of 
any  error  within  her  communion  should  be 
followed  at  once  by  the  meeting  of  the  author- 
itative synod,  the  thunder  of  an  anathema, 
and  the  lightning  shaft  of  summary  excom- 
munication. All  this  is  illustrated  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  •  Essays  and  Reviews'  contro- 
versy. 

When,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  our 
former  article,  public  attention  had  been  call- 
ed to  the  subject,  and  the  minds  of  thinking 
men  thoroughly  roused  to  its  importance,  the 
firsf  action  of  authority  was  the  appearance 
of  a  document,  bearing  first  or  last,  we  be- 
lieve, the  signature  of  every  bishop  of  the 
United  Church,  and  condemning  many  of  the 
propositions  of  the  book  as  inconsistent  with 
an  Donest  subscription  to  her  formularies. 
This  was,  in  our  judgment,  a  mode  of  action 
highly  characteristic  of  the  temper  and  spirit 
which  we  have  attributed  to  the  Established 
Church.      Ek>mewhat  informal  in  iu  concep- 


tion and  in  its  putting  forth — struggling,  we 
might  almost  say,  into  being,  against  the  o^ 
dinary  laws  of  ecclesiastical  parturition,  it  yet 
manifested  at  once  the  formal  slavery  and  the 
real  freedom  of  the  ecclesiastical  element  in 
our  mingled  constitution  ;  our  essential  agree- 
ment, in  spite  of  minor  differences,  on  all  mat- 
ters concerning  the  fundamentals  of  the 
faith  ;  and  our  common-sense  view  of  the  fool- 
ish attempt  to  substitute  the  dreamy  nebulo- 
sities of  used-up  German  speculation  for  a 
simple  adherence  to  the  language  of  the  for- 
mularies, the  letter  of  the  Creeds,  and  the 
plain  teaching  of  the  Bible. 

The  effect  of  the  publication  of  this  docu- 
ment was  great  and  timely.  The  mind  of 
the  Church  was  only,  perhaps,  too  much 
quieted  by  it,  and  disposed  to  be  prematurely 
contented  with  what  had  been  done  as  suffi- 
cient for  the  occasion.  Amongst  the  parti- 
zans  of  the  Essayists  it  produced  a  vast  amount 
of  indignation.  By  one  of  the  warmest  and 
most  eloquent  amongst  them  it  was  de- 
scribed as  a  'document  which,  whilst  Cam- 
bridge lay  in  her  usual  attitude  of  magnificent 
repose,  about  a  month  after  the  appearance  of 
the  "  Quarterly,"  startled'  the  world  ;  one 
without  precedent,  as  we  trust  it  may  be  with- 
out imitation,  in  the  English  Church.'*  It 
was  *  the  counterpart  of  the  Papal  excom- 
munication levelled  against  Italian  freedom, 
filled  with  menaces  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
days  of  persecution,'  Ac.  All  this  irritation 
was  but  a  testimony  to  the  real  weight  of  the 
condemnation,  and  not  less  so  was  the  curious 
attempt  of  the  same  water  to  lessen  its  author- 
ity by  representing  the  venerable  Bishop  of 
Exeter  as  not  having  joined  with  his  brethren 
in  their  censure.  There  is  an  audacity  whicR 
reaches  almost  to  pleasantry  in  the  attempt 
of  the  Reviewer  to  claim  the  present  Bishop 
of  Exeter  as  one  who,  when  the  defence  of 
the  foundations  of  our  belief  was  the  question 
at  issue,  could  conceive  it  to  be  the  course  of 
faithfulness  td  the  duty  of  his  great  station  to 
*  protect,'  in  the  Reviewer's  sense  of  the 
words,  •  the  cause  of  free  and  fair  discussion 
from  the  Indiscriminate  violence  of  popular 
agitators.'!  This  is  really  very  much  like 
expecting  the  great  Athanasius  to  have  deem- 
ed it  his  special  vocation  to  protect  the  here- 
tic Arius  from  the  agitation  and  violence  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  But  bold  as  this  at- 
tempt would  have  been  in  any  one  who  knew 
only  the  principles  and  character  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Prelate,  whose  name  he  wished  thus  to 
coax  off  the  bond,  perhaps  it  might  warrant 
even  some  stronger  epithet  when  it  is  seen 
upon  what  the  suggestion  was  really  founded. 

*  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  No.  28a 
f  Ibid.  Digitized  by  VaUOV  IC 
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;^On  the  2l8t  of  February,  1861,  Dr.  Temple 
wrote,  under  a  misconceptioD,  a  letter,  which 
he  recalled  the  day  following,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  inquiring  with  what  fundauiental  doc- 
trinee  of  our  Church  the  Bishop  had  declared 
his  Essay  to  be  at  varianee.  The  hasty  recall 
of  the  inquiry  did  not  save  the  inquirer  from 
an  answer,  from  which  we  must  make  one  or 
two  highly  characteristic  extracts : — 

*  The  book,*  oontinoes  the  Bishop,  *  professes 
to  be  a  joint  contrlbntion  for  effecting  a  common 
obj  ct,  viz.,  "  to  illustrate  the  advantage  deriva- 
ble to  the  cause  of  religious  and  moral  truth 
fi*om  a  free  bandlins  in  a  becoming  spirit  of 
anbjeots  peoaliarly  liable  to  suffer  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  conventional  language,  and  from  tradi- 
tional methods  of  treatment" 

^I  avow  my  full  conviction  that  this  has  a 
manifest  and  direct  reference  to  our  Creeds,  oor 
Articles,  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Sacraments. 

'  I  also  avow  that  I  hold  every  one  of  the 
seven  persons  acting  together  for  such  an  object 
to  be  alike  responsible  for  the  several  acts  of 
every  individual  among  them  in  executing  their 
avowed  common  purpose.  This  judgment  might, 
indeeil,  have  been  qualified  in  favour  of  any  one 
of  the  seven  who,  on  seeing  the  extravagantly 
vicions  manner  in  which  some  of  his  associate 
tad  performed  their  part,  had  openly  declared 
his  disgust  and  abhorrence  of  such  unfaitbful- 
nesfs  and  had  withdrawn  his  name  from  the 
number. 

^You  have  not  done  this,  although  many 
months  have  elapHcd  since  this  moral  [>olson  has 
been  pnbllcly  vended  under  your  authority,  and 
since  the  Indignation  of  faithful  Christians  has 
openly  stigmadsed  the  work  as  of  th«r  most 
manifestly  pernicious  tendency ;  above  all,  as  a 
work  which  all  who  are  intrusted,  as  you  are, 
with  the  momentous  responsibility  of  educating 
the  youth  of  a  ChrisUan  nation  in  the  know- 
ledge and  obedience  of  Christian  faith,  ought  in 
common  faithfulness  and  common  honesty  to 
reprobate  and  denounce. 

^  Yon,  I  repeat,  have,  so  far  as  I  am  informed, 
refrained  from  taking  any  public  step  to  vindi- 
cate your  own  character,  and  must  therefore  be 
content  to  bear  the  stigma  of  public,  notorious, 
proclaimed  complicity  in  an  act  which  I  am  un- 
willing i^n  to  characterize  as  it  deserves. 
*  I  am.  Reverend  Sir, 

*  Your  obedient  servant, 
•  Rev.  F.  Temple.  '  H.  Exetkb.' 

*  P.S. — In  order  to  prevent  misapprehension, 
I  think  it  right  to  add  that,  while  1  do  not  re- 
gard your  £aa&y  with  the^sanie  feeling  of  aver- 
sion as  I  cannot  but  feel  for  other  portions  of 
the  book,  I  yet  deem  it  open  to  very  grave 
remark.' 

After  reading  these  sentences,  published  at 
the  close  of  February,  it  is  somewhat  start- 
ling to  find  a  writer  two  months  later  endea- 
vouring to  detract  from  the  authority  of 
the  common  condemnation  by  the  Bishops 
through   the  statement  that  'the  name  of 


n.  Exeter  is  now  known  to  have  been  added 
without  his  knowledge  and  against  his  wish.^*" 
But  what  will  our  readers  say  when  they 
find,  further,  that  the  Bishop  had  distinctly 
stated,  in  his  published  answer  to  Dr.  Temple 
some  six  weeks  before  this  was  written,  the 
following  avowal  ? —  ' 

'  I  felt  constrained  to  accompany  my  concur- 
rence in  the  procedure  with  the  expression  of 
my  judgment  that  the  paper  to  which  I  gave  my 
asseut  was  conceived  in  terms  more  feeble  than 
the  occasion  required,  I  ventured  to  sketch  a 
formula  which  I  should  have  v/ished  to  sub- 
scribe rather  than  that  which  had  been  adopted, 
expressing  the  pain  which  wc  (tlie  Bishops)  have 
felt  in  seeing  such  a  book,  bearing  the  authority 
of  seven  members  of  our  Church  ;  still  more,  of 
ministers  of  God's  Word  and  Sacraments  among 
us — of  men  specially  bound,  under  the  most 
solemn  engagements,  to  faithful  maintenance  of 
the  truths  set  forth  jn  our  Articles  of  Religion, 
in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  even  in 
the  Creeds  of  the  Church  Catholic.  That  the 
general  tenor  of  this  unhappy  work  is  plainly 
inconsistent  with  fidelity  to  those  engagements 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  declare.  Wheiher  the 
particular  statements  are  expressed  in  language 
so  cloudy  or  so  guarded  as  to  render  inexpedient 
a  more  formal  dealing  with  them  either  in  the 
courts  of  the  Church  or  by  synodical  censure,  is 
a  qae^tion  which  demands  and  is  receiving  our 
anxious  consideration.' 

So  that  what  the  Reviewer  transforms  into 
a  mitigation  of  the  sentence  on  his  clients, 
viz.,  that  'the  signature  of  H.  Exeter  waa 
added  without  his  knowledge  and  against  hia 
wish,'  as  it  stands  in  its  naked  simplicity  of 
fact,  is  this — that  the  Bishop  did  concur  in 
the  common  sentence,  but  conceived  that  it 
was  *  conceived  in  terms  more  feeble  than 
the  occasion  required.'  Surely  this  is  very 
much  as  if  the  prisoner's  counsel  should 
calmly  assume  his  proved  innocence,  because, 
whilst  the  majority  of  his  judges  were  con- 
t^it  with  inflicting  on  him  penal  servitude 
for  life,  one  would  nave  deemed  it  far  meeter 
puni«hm«mt  for  his  crime  that  he  should  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 

One  other  attempt  of.  the  reviewer  to  de- 
tract from  the  weight  of  this  document  must 
not  be  passed  over  wholly  unnoticed.  It  ia 
a  more  cautious  endeavour  to  represent  the 
Bishop  of  London  as  having  in  fact  with- 
drawn from  his  share  in  the  common  Episco- 
pal censure  of  the  Essays.  The  whole  treat- 
ment of  the  Bishop  is  curiouslj^  suggestive. 
For  he  is  both  threatened  and  cajoled  into  a 
silent  adoption  of  the  new  position  suggested 
for  him  by  the  reviewer.  He  is  at  once 
threatened  with  a  charge  of  complicity  in 
describing  the  early  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  as  parabolical,  and  flattered  by  being 
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reminded  of  the  liberality  of  his  opinions  in 
*  sermons  preached  in  the  generous  ardonr'  of 
his  '  youth,'  before  the  University  at  Oxford ; 
and  this  thongh,  if  we  remember  right,  his 
name  was  one  of  those  appended  to  what 
^  the  reviewer  calls  *Mr.  Wilsort's  doubtless 
'  long-repented,  ungenerous  act  and  unfortu- 
nate onslaught  on  the  "Ninetieth  Tract  for 
the  Times."'*  The  sole  ground  for  this 
attempt  was  a  speech  ^a  very  unfortunate 
one,  Vfe  admit)  of  the  Bishop  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation,  in  which  he  was  well 
described  at  the  time  as  *  evidently  straitened 
between  his  personal  regard  for  two  of  the 
Essayists,  whom  he  had  known  for  some 
twenty  years,  and  his  own  sense  of  duty  to 
the  Church  and  to  the  revealed  truth  in 
which  he  believes.*f  We  must  allow  to  the 
reviewer  that  there  was  something  of  an  un- 
decided character  about  this  speech  ;  but  we 
think  that  his  exultation  over  it  as  a  peniten- 
tial severance  of  himself  by  the  speaker  from 
his  persecuting  brethren^  might  have  been  a 
little  qualified  by  the  recollection  that  the 
practical  measure,  which  the  Bishop  proposed, 
as  that  which  would  best  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case,  was  that  these  writers  should  be 
called  upon  to  declare  publicly  their  '  belief 
in  the  great  truths  of  Christianity.' 

The  declaration  of  the  Bishops  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  address  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  signed  by  more  than  10,000 
clergymen,  condemning  in  tte  strongest 
terms  the  teaching  of  the  Essayists.  The 
Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 
too,  took  up  the  subject;  and  there  was 
scarcely  heard  in  either  Jlppse  the  faintest 
whisper  of  agreement  with  the  new  unbelief. 
So  far,  indeed,  from  it,  that  those  who  for 
various  reasons  deprecated  a  sy  nodical  con- 
demnation of  the  book,  were  as  eager  as  any 
to  disavow  all  agreement  with  the  opinions  of 
its  authors ;  whilst  an  address  of  thanks  to 
the  memb^  of  the  Upper  House  for  their 
censure  of  it  was  adopted  by  ttfe  Lower 
House. 

So  far  the  voice  of  the  Church  through 
its  several  organs  uttered  no  wavering  or  un- 
certain sound.  But  all  this,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  whose  judgment  was  the  most  worthy 
of  consideration,  could  not  exempt  tl)e  special 
guardians  of  the  Faith  from  the  duty  of  taking 
the  steps  belonging  to  their  oflBce,  to  obtain 
a  yet  more  ibrmal  and  authoritative  censure 
of  the  new  opinions.  Their  advocate,  in  the 
article  to  which  we  have  referred  already, 
expressed — in  a  passage  of  singular  flippancy 
— his  *  concurrence  with  the  Episcopal  cen- 
sors' in  the  *  charges'  of  '  flippancy  of  style 
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and  rash  partnership,'  adding  'but  there  is 
no  liturgical  condemnation  of  bad  taste  ex- 
cept by  the  example  of  contrast :  there  is  no 
article  against  joint  liability  unless  it  be  the 
Thirty-eighth  ("  o^  Christian  merCs  goods  not 
common^^y  After  this  poor  witticism,  he  con- 
tinues in  a  tone  of  arrogance  and  taunt  which 
pervades  the  article,  *  a  dim  sense  ....  of 
the  true  state  of  the  case  has  made  itself  f^ 
at  times  during  the  controversy,  chiefly  in 
the  Episcopal  utterances  ....  an  imper- 
fectly realized  conviction  that  there  is,  after 
all,  no  opposition  between  the  Articles  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  book,  which  only  has 
remained  unassailed  by  legal  weapons  becaoae 
its  adversaries  well  know  that  by  such  wea- 
pons it  is  in  fact  unassailable.'  * 

We  can  full  well  understand  one  in  the 
position  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury — intrast- 
ed,  under  the  most  awful  responsibilities,  with 
the  guardianship  of  the  true  deposit,  in  his 
own  Diocese — feeling  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  allow  such  challenges  as  these  to 
pass  unnoticed ;  and  believing  that  a  neces- 
sity was  laid  upon  him  of  preserving  by 
action,  even  under  our  present  most  unsatis- 
factory system  of  ecclesiastical  law,  the  people 
committed  to  his  oversight  from  the  authori- 
tative teaching  of  errors,  which  he  had 
deliberately  combined  with  his  brethren 
solemnly  to  censure. 

In  his  Diocese,  and  invested  with  the  cure 
of  souls,  was  one  of  the  two  Essayists  whom 
even  the  liberality  of  the  Edinbumh  re- 
viewer cannot  wholly  exculpate.  *  We  can- 
not,' he  says,  *  avoid  observing  that  the  flip- 
pant and  contemptuous  tone  of  the  reviewer 
(Dr.  Rowland  Williams)  often  amounts  to  a 
direct  breach  of  the  compact  with  which  the 
volume  opens,  that  the  subjects  therein 
touched  should  be  handled  "  in  a  becoming 
spirit"  Anything  more  unbecoming  than 
some  of  Dr.  Williams's  remarks,  wo  never 
have  read  in  writings  profesung  to  be  written 
seriously .'f  Against  him,  ui^er  that  form 
of  the  ecclesiastical  law  which  is  called 
'letters  of  request,'  and  whioh  brings  the 
matter  in  question  immediately  before  the 
Court  of  the  Archbishop  of  the  province, 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  proceeded.  It  was 
matter  of  public  notoriety  that  he  took  this 
step  with  the  deepest  reluctance.  That 
he  did  at  last  take*it,  no  one  can  wond» 
who  remembers  those  solemn  words  in  the 
Consecration  Service  in  which  he  who  under- 
takes the  office  then  conferred  pledges  him- 
self '  to  be  ready  with  all  faithtdl  diligence 
to  banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and 
strange  doctrines  contrary  to  God's  word; 
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and  both  privately  and  openly  to  call  upon 
and  encourage  others  to  do  the  same.'-V- Cbn- 
9f  era  Hon  Office, 

Dr.  R.  Wjlliams  shares  with  Mr.  Wilson 
the  special  censures  of  the  *  Edinburgh'  re- 
viewer 3  not  so  much,  it  is  true,  for  what  he 
pnts  forth,  as  for  his  mode  of  doing  it  *  If 
he  was  minded  to  be  a  little  sceptical,  he 
should  not  at  the  same  time  have  been 
scandalous  ; — he  had  no  business  to  "  shake 
the  red  flag"  of  his  unbelief  in  the  "  face  of 
the  mad  hull"  of  Oithodoxy ; — he  had  dealt 
in  "assertions  which  even  the  learned  and 
sdepticar  (let  our  readers  mark  the  ominous 
conjunction)  would  hesitate  to  receive." 
Such  is  Mr.  Wilson's  statement  respecting 
the  fourth  Gospel  (p.  116);  and  that  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Shishak  is  for  the 
Hebrew  history,  that  which  the  sacking  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls  is  for  the  Roman  (p.  170). 
This  last  assci-tion,  wholly  unsupported  by 
argument,'  is,'  not  only  according  U>  our 
humble  belief  but  according  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  great  work  of  Ewald,  equally 
untenable  in  its  negative  and  its  positive 
aspect.'* 

Certainly  these  *  assertions,'  wholly  at  va- 
riance witn  any  reverence  whatever  for  the 
Scriptures  as  the  j^^ord  of  God,  are  a  little 
difficult  of  acceptance  to  any  one  who  is  not 
very  distinctly  in   the   tteviewer's  language 

•  learned  and  sceptical ;'  and  we  cannot  worf- 
der  that  the  writer  who  has  hazarded  them 
was  also  brought  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  especially  as  he  goes  on  with  a  sort  of 

*  reading  made  easy*  advertisement  to  show 
how  men  called  upon  to  give,  by  subscription 
to  certain  articles  and  formularies,  a  pledge 
of  how  and  what  they  will  teach,  as  the  con- 
dition of  their  receiving  the  authority  and 
endowments  of  the  preacher's  office,  may  sub- 
scribe these  documents  without  believing 
them ;  and,  in  professing  their  allowance  of 
them,  mean  only  that  they  endure  their  exist- 
ence as  necessary  evils. 

Accordingly  he,  too  (the  age  probably  of 
the  venerable  Bishop  of  Ely  having  prevented 
the  suit  proceeding  in  the  name  of  the  Dio- 
cesan), was  bronjpit  before  the  Court  most 
appropriately  by  the  Proctor  in  Convocation 
for  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  1^0  must  needs 
have  a  keen  interest  in  wiping  off  from  their 
body  the  deep  and  eating  stain  of  allowed 
heresy  amongst  themselves.  Through  the 
somewhat  tedious  stages  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  reKeved  by  speeches  of  no  ordinary 
interest,  especially  by  that  of  Mr.  Fitzjames 
Stephen  for  the  defence,  and  the  admirable 
arguments  of  the  new  Queen's  Advocate,  Dr. 
(now   Sir    Robert)    Phillimore,   these    two 
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causes  have  now  travelled  to  a  solemn  judg- 
ment delivered  in  the  Court  of  Arches  bv 
Dr.  Lushington  ; — a  judgment  which,  though 
in  form  delivered  only  on  an  iuteriocutory 
appeal,  was  *  in  fact,'  as  the  Judge  himself  in- 
forms us,  *  a  decision  upon  the  merits.' 

The  highest  directly  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
then,  of  the  Church  has  now  pronounced  its 
sentence  upon  two  of  these  notorious  Essays, 
upon  two  which  are  amongst  the  worst  of 
.them  : — for  the  writer  of  that,  which  travel- 
led the  farthest  in  error,  which  we  forbear  to 
characterize  a  second  time  by  its  true  name, 
had  been  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  all 
learthly  courts — and  for  very  many  reasons 
we  think  it  well  worth  while  to  examine 
closely  into  the  judgment  so  delivered.  Such 
an  examination  the  learned  and  distinguished 
Judge  in  his  concluding  sentences  seems  to 
us  rather  to  invite  than  deprecate.  All 
througli,  indeed,  it  is  manifest  th^t  he  is  pos- 
sessed with  an  almost  overwhelming  sense  of 
the  extreme  gravity  of  the  occasion  and  the 
greatness  of  the  interests  which  are  at  stake; 
and  these  emotions  gather  themselves  up  into 
the  closing  utterance  :** I  have  disdiarged  my 
duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  am  aware 
that  these  judgments  will  be  severely  can- 
vassed by  the  clergy  and  by  othere.  Be  it 
so :  thereby  it  may  be  ascertained  whether 
they  are  in  accordance  with  law  ;  and  accord- 
ance with  law  ought  to  be  the  sole  object  of 
a  Court  of  JusV.ce.'* 

The  ruling  principle  of  the  whole  judgment 
is  expressed  in  these  few  words.  In  pro- 
nouncing the  penalties  of  the  law,  the  learned 
Judge  repeatedly  reminds  us  that  he  is  con- 
demning not  the  errors  or  the  evils  of  the 
document  which  has  been  brought  befora 
him,  but  simply  its  transgression  of  the  law ; 
that  he  is  maintaining  not  truth,  but  the  de- 
claration of  truth  contained  in  the  Ai-ticles 
and  Formularies  of  the  EsUblished  Church. 
This  must  be  borne  constantlj'  iu  mind  in 
considering  this  momentous  judgment  by 
every  one  who  would  understand  its  real 
tenor  and  effect ;  and  it  is  under  the  light  of 
this  guiding  principle  that  we  propose  to 
subject  it  to  such  an  examination  as  will,  we 
believe,  make  clear  its  true  bearings. 

First,  then,  we  have  to  notice  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  construction  of  the  judg- 
ment,, besides  the  direct  judicial  sentence  as 
to  penalties  incurred  or  avoided  in  these 
pages,  there  is  a  moral  decision  on  them  run- 
ning through  the  whole  legal  utterance, 
couched  often  in  language  of  singular  force 
and  clearness.    Thus,  for  example,  our  own 
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complaint  ^of  a  studied  obscurity  and  evasive- 
ness of  statement  is  continually  repeated  by 
the  Judge.  '  First,  then,'  he  says,  *  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  meaning  of  the  passages  extract- 
ed (p.  18);  and  I  must  say  this  is  no  easy 
task.  If  the  author  had  studied  to  express 
his  sentiments  with  ambiguity,  I  doubt  if  he 
could  have  been  more  successful.  Having 
read  and  re-read  the  passage,  I  am  not  satis- 
fied that  I  distinctly  and  accurately  compre- 
hend its  import'  (p.  14).  Again  :  *  It  is  very 
diflScult,  for  me  at  least,  to  ascertain  the  true 
intent  of  this  sentence.'  Again  (p.  21) : 
'  I  am  not  sure  that  I  distinctly  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  next  sentence.'  Agaia 
(p.  33) :  *  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son, in  his  Essay,  has  frequently  expressed 
himself  in  language  so  ambiguous  as  to  ad- 
mit of  opposite  constructions'  (p.  24).  *I 
proceed  to  the  next  passage.  I  will  candidly 
say  that  I  do  not  feel  perfectly  certain  that  I 
comprehend  its  true  meaning.'  *The  next 
part  of  the  extract  is  still  more  difficult' 
(p.  34).  *This  sentence  is  open  to  diverse 
interpretations,  and  some  of  its  terms  are 
self-contradictory'  (p,  84). 

Who  cAn  read  these  reiterated  groans  of 
baffled  Judicial  sagacity  without  sympathy  for 
the  sufferer  who  has  to  track  out  amidst  these 

*  evasions,'  *  self-contradictions,'  and  *  studied 
obscurities'  the  golden  thread  of  thought? 
To  demand  a  judgment  on  them  is  really  too 
like  the  requirement  of  the  Babylonian  king, 
who  bid  the  puzzled  soothsayers  recal  the 
vanished  dream,  of  which  they  were  to  fur- 
nish afterwards  the  interpretation.  But  there 
are  deeper  evils  in  such  a  style  of  writing 
than  the  agonies  it  causes  to  the  Judge  who 
has  to  decide  upon  its  criminalities.  These 
obscurities  of  statement  as  to  the  Articles  of 
the  Faith  are  the  readiest  instruments  of 
spreading  error.  Under  such  clouds  of 
thought  and  words,  the  whole  body  of  the 
truth  may  be  carried  piecemeal  away.  The 
most  marked  outlines  of  the  Christian  scheme 
melt  away  amidst  these  mists  into  the  undis- 
tinguished glimmering  of  the  surrounding 
fog.  Obscurity,  therefore,  in  a  teacher  of  the 
Faith  is  close  akin  to  the  deadly  crime  of  pro- 
nounced heresy. 

There  is,  too,  another  evil  in  obscurity  of 
which  this  judgment  supplies  frequent  in- 
stances. The  Protean  character  of  error  so 
promulgated,  whilst  it  is  singularly  favoura- 
ble to  the  generation  of  doubts,  eludes  by  its 
shadowy  uncertainty  the  mocked  grasp  of 
justice.     *I  think,'  says  the  Judge  (p.  29), 

*  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  sense  in  which 
Dr.  Williams  has  expressed  himself;  and  if 
there  be  a  doubt,  as  this  is  a  criminal  case, 
he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it.'  '  Mr.  Wil- 
son's use  of  these  contradictory  terms   .    •    . 


might  leave  .  .  .  the  impression  that  he 
doubted  whether  the  H0I7  Scriptures  hid 
been  supernatnrally  communicated,  kt^ 
*  Without  saying  this  impression  of  this  pas- 
sage is  false,  I  cannot  say  it  is  necessarily  the 
true  one,  especially  considering  this  ia  a  cri- 
minal case.  ...  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  a  cri- 
minal' charge,  *  it  cannot  be  supported'  (p.  35). 
'  Whatever  may  be  its  meaning,  it  ia  much 
too  vague  to  enable  me  to  draw  any  conclo- 
sion  from  it.'  And  so  the  teacher  of  error  so 
far  retains  his  place  amongst  the  authorised 
declarers  of  the  Church's  doctrine.  His 
off\jnce  (for  obscurity  or  ambiguity  upon  auch 
subjects  is  an  ofifence)  is  his  protection.  This 
is  a  second  and  a  great  evil  of  such  a  style  of 
writing  in  clergymen.  As  we  said  at  first, 
we  consider  the  evil  done  by  the  clergy  being 
suffered  to  vent  such  speculations  far  greater 
than  any  evil  likely  to  be  done  by  the  specn- 
lations  themselves.  There  may  be  few  who 
are  sufficiently  weak  to  have  their  faith 
shaken  by  such  empty  suggestions ;  but  the 
weight  of  the  whole  Order  may  be  shaken 
by  the  permitted  presence  in  it  of  such  clou- 
dy heretics.  The  *  Epistolse'  of  these  in  this 
sense  *  obscurorum  viromm'  are  too  doll  to 
be  very  misleading,  and  might,  so  far  as  their 
intrinsic  power  of  spreading  error  goes,  have 
been  left  to  perish  as  literary  failures  by  their 
own  ponderosity;  but  trust  in  all  guidance 
may  be  fatally  shaken  if  the  dullest  of  mis- 
leaders  are  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed  on 
the  roll  of  authorised  guides. 

It  is  not,  then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  easy  to 
exaggerate  this  primary  condemnation  by  Dr. 
Lushmgton  of  these  obscure  transmitters  of 
the  lights  of  revealed  truUi. 

But  there  is  yet  another  class  of  censures 
which  pervades  the  judgment,  the  full  weight 
of  which  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who 
know  and  bear  fully  in  remembrance  the 
great  breadth  of  the  Judge's  own  long-ex- 
pressed sympathies  with  all  fair  and  honest 
intellectual  speculation  and  inquiry  as  to  re- 
vealed religion,  even  to  the  verge  of  what 
many  might  deem  rationalism  itseIC  These 
are  contained  in  the  perpetually  recurring 
distinction  between  the  question  the  Judge 
has  to  decide^-namely,  whether  'doctrines 
have  been  promulgated  at  variance  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  as  declared  in  the 
Articles  and  Formularies'  ?  (Judg.  p.  6)  and 
that  which  he  has  not  to  decide — namely, 
whether  '  they  are  inconsistent  wiUi  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith'  ?  They  tie 
couched  in  such  words  as  these :  *  There  may 
be  much  that  in  the  private  opinion  of  the 
Court  excites  deep  regret,  and  is  deserving  of 
censure  or  severest  reprobation  (p.  1 7),  and 
yet  that  the  law  of  the  Church  may  not 
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reach'  (p.  9).  *  Though  I  think  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' .opinion  militates  a^inst  one  of  the 
most  important  doctrines  held  by  the  most 
venerated  divines,  of  the  Church,  I  cannot 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Articles,  d^c^ 
have  been  violated'  (p.  22).  'This  may  be 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  that  which  is  gene- 
rally esteemed  to  be  the  orthodox  teaching 
of  the  Church,  but  is  not  stnick  by  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Articles  of  Religion'  (p.  26). 

But  perhaps  the  severest  of  all  these  cen- 
sures, as  expressing  the  moral  estimate  formed 
by  the  Judge  of  the  dishonesty  of  writings 
which  yet  ju»t  escaped  the  hold  of  the  law, 
is  contained  in  the  passages  which  deal  with 
Mr.  Wilson's  new  theory  of  subscription. 
*  Mr.  Wilson  draws  some  very  fine  distinc- 
tions as  to  how  the  Articles  of  Religion  7) ay, 
in  truth,  be  attacked  and  censured.'  *  There 
is  rather  a  long  discussion  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  words  "  allowing"  and  acknowledging 
the  Articles  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of 
God.'  Mr.  Wilson  goes  the  length  of  saying 
**  many  acquiesce  in  or  submit  to  a  law  as  it 
operates  upon  themselves,  which  they  would 
be  horror-struck  to  have  enacted."  The  plain 
meaning  of  this  is,  that  a  man  may  allow*" 
that  which  he  disbelieves  to  be  true  and  right, 
or,  rather,  that  which  he  deems  to  be  wholly 
wrong.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  this  doctrine 
enunciated  by  any»  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  may  be  comprised  in  a  few  words : 
it  is  to  affirm  that  a  clergyman  may  subscribe 
to  the  Articles  without  any  regard  to  the 
plain  literal  meaning  thereof,  and  at  the  very 
same  time  repudiate  the  essential  doctrines 
contained  therein'  (p.  28).  Again,  Mr.  Wil- 
»  son  has  conformed  to  the  thirty-sixth  canon, 
though  he  may  have  advised  orders  to  evade 
it.  ...  I  think  that  the  substance  of 
what  Mr.  Wilson  has  written  is  this  :  to  sug- 
gest modes  by  which  the  Articles  subscribed 
may  be  evaded,  contrary  to  the  King's  decla- 
ration and  the  terms  of  subscription.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Wilson  .  •  .  has  subscribed  these 
.  .  •  Articles  .  .  .  whether  in  the 
sense  required  by  the  Canon  or  with  what 
qualification  I  fprbear  to  inquire'  (p.  90). 

With  our  old-fashioned  English  notions  of 
what  honesty  is,  and  what  it  is  worth,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  censure  more  biting  than 
that  which  is  contained  in  all  these  passages, 

*  It  may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  of  the 
fact  which  we  have  already  pointecl  oat  (vol.  cix.) 
that  the  word  *  allow '  in  the  8dth  Canon  does  not 
mean,  as  Mr.  Wilson  supposes,  to  acquiesce  in, 
but  to  '  approve.'  This  m  not  only  shown  by 
the  general  language  of  the  age  in  which  the 
Canons  were  framed,  but  is  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Latin  Canon  which  is 
of  CO  ordinate  authority  with  the  English,  '  al- 
loweth'  is  expressed  by  *  omnino  comprobat' — 
Oardwetra  Bynodalio^  i  186. 
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which,  80  far  as  actual  legal  condemnation  is 
concerned,  are  exculpatory  of  the  accused. 
Surely  this  condemnation  from  the  aged 
Judge — ^known  through  a  long  life  for  opi- 
nions verging,  if  to  either  extreme,  certainly 
not  to  that  of  excessive  orthodoxy — and 
whom  a  knowledge  of  the  excitement  the 
volume  had  created  only  *  induced  to  exercise 
all  care  and  vigilance,  and  to  preserve  a  per- 
fectly equal  and  dispassionate  mind'  (p.  6) — 
surely  such  a  moral  condemnation  from  such 
a  man  would  justify  all  our  former  notes  of 
warning. 

But  this  moral  condemnation  is  not  all,  or 
anything  like  all.  With  all  their  sepia-like 
power  of  obscuring  plain  truths,  and  escaping 
in  the  troubled  waters  of  controversy,  the 
accused  were  far  from  escaping  direct  legal 
censure.  The  points  on  wliich  they  are  con- 
demned are  the  following : — Dr.  Rowland 
Williams,  for  declaring  the  Bible  to  be  *  an 
expression  of  devout  reason,  and  the  written 
voice  of  the  congregation'— -one  of  the  special 
errors  to  which  we  called  attention,* — is  ad- 
judged to  have  violated  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Articles  of  Religion,  and  to  have  advanced 
*  positions  substantially  inconsistent  with  the 
all-iniportant  doctrine  imposed  by  law  that 
the  6ible  is  God's  word  written'  (p.  20). 
Secondly.  On  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Pro- 
pitiation, which  *  by  the  Thirty-first  Article 
of  Religion  is  declared  to  be  the  Oblation  by 
Christ  finished  upon  the  Cross  for  sin,'  Dr. 
Williams  is  condemned'  for  a  declaration  of 
it  *  inconsistent  with  and  contrary  to  the 
Thirty-first  Article' (p.  .27).  Thirdly.  As  to 
Justification  by  Faith,  be  is  condemned  for 
teaching  it  to  be  peace  of  mind,  instead  of 
Justification  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  by 
faith — an  explanation  *  wholly  inconsistent 
with  and  repugnant  to  the  Eleventh  Article' 
(p.  31). 

Thus,  in  fine,  after  all  ambiguities  and 
obscurations;  after  striking  out  all  the  con- 
tradictions of  Holy  Scripture  as  it  has  always 
been  understood  by  the  piotis  and  devout; 
after  subtracting  all  passages  in  which  the 
writer  is  rather  retailing  Baron  Bunsen's 
views  than  stating  his  own,  and  giving  him 
the  benefit  of  every  doubt,  he  is  condemned 
for  no  lighter  errors  than  denying  Holy 
Scripture  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  ex- 
plaining away  or  contradicting  the  doctrine 
of  the  Propitiation  wrought  out  for  us  by  our 
Lord,  and  our  own  justification  in  Ood's  sight 
for  tlie  only  merits  of  our  Saviour.  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a  reason- 
able man,  whether  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
could  honestly  allow  the  poor  parishioners  of 
Broad  Chalke  to  be  the  subjects  of  clerical 
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teachiDg  which  would  rob  them  of  their 
Bible,  of  propitiation  through  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  justification  by  his  merits? 

Nor  does  the  mode  in  which  this  judgment 
has  been  received  by  Dr.  Williams,  eminently 
characteristic  as  it  is  of  the  man,  in  any  de- 
gree mend  his  case.  It  has  led  to  the  publi- 
cation of  a  sermon  preached  at  Lampeter, 
and  put  forth  with  an  appendix,  from  which 
we  must  cull  for  our  readers  a  few  of  the 
peculiar  flowers.  It  contains,  we  venture  to 
think,  more  self-praise  and  more  abuse,  direct 
and  implied,  of  all  who  difl^er  from  him — 
implying  a  habit  of  mind  richly  furnished 
with  two  of  the  most  eminent  qualities  for 
making  an  heretic,  conceit  and  bitterness — 
than,  perhaps,  any  similar  production  of  any 
other  writer  has  ever  exhibited.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  specimena  from  the  Eortus  Sic- 
cus of  Lampeter.  It  is  thus  that  the  general 
protest  of  laity  and  clergy  against  the  ^Essays' 
w  handled.  *No  presumption  against  the 
religious  tendencies  of  a  book  arises  from  its 
vehement  condemnation  by  persons  influential 
in  Church  and  State,  but  rcther  the  contrary. 
There  is  a  time  to  convince  gainsayers,  and 
a  time  tb  awake  formalists.  ^  ...  If  our 
eyes  were  pui^d  to  see  as  Heaven  sees,  we 
might  find  that  the  Jewish  victims  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  nearer  to  the  God  of 
Abraham  than  the  vicious  idolaters  who 
murdered  them  for  gold  in  the  name  of 
Christ  ....  their  worst  errors  [the  Albi- 
genses]  were  less  injurious  to  matikind  than 
the  crimes  of  the  hierarchy  by  whom  they 
were  massacred.'* 

Having  dealt  thus  with  those  who  con- 
demned, he  thus  endorses  many  of  his  former 
views.  As  for  the  Bible,  his  views,  he  tells 
u^  would  leave  it  *  a  relative  sanctity  for  its 
subject's  sake,'  when  there  had  been  made 
the  'deductions  from  supposed  infallibility 
which  the  truth  of  letters  requires'  p.  6). 
"What  these  deductions  may  amount  to  we 
can  a  little  understand  when  we  find  that 
'  the  conscience  of  mankind  revolts  not  only 
often  against  inhumanities  and  passions  in 
ancient  Jewry,'  but  '  sometimes  against  pre- 
cepts or  tone  of  narrative,  by  which  those 
crimes  are  justified  or  not  condemned'  (p.  8)  ; 
that  *  allowance'  is  to  be  made  *  with  respect 
to  the  story  of  the  sun  arrested  in  his  course, 
in  order  to  prolong  a  day  of  bloodshed'  (p. 
13) ;  in  that  Hhe  mode  of  showing  a  scep- 
tical astronomer  that  his  prejudices  about  the 
sun  should  yield  to  the  contemporaneousness 
of  the  Book  of  Joshua  has  not  yet  been  de- 
nied' (p.  24)  ;  and  that  *  the  vulgar  theory 
of  prediction'  (p.  11)  is  to  be  got  rid  of;  and 
that  *the  Gospels' are  to   be  *  esteemed'  a 

♦  *  Perwoution  for  the  Word,*  pp.  »  and  8. 


memorial  of  the  spiritual  impulse  propagated 
from  the  life  of  Christ,  rather  than  a  code  of 
legalised  precepts  (p.  10). 

Lastly,  let  us  set  side  by  side  his  estimate 
of  himself  and  of  those  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  opposed  to  him.  Of  bimseif 
and  of  his  teaching  he  supplies  us  with  the 
following  sketches^  some  lines  of  which  may, 
we  think,  at  least  awaken  a  smile  on  the 
episcopal  features  in  Abeigwili  Palace  : — 

*To  voa,  my  friends,  who  ....  have  ob- 
serve<l  the  unsurpassed  patience  and  courtesy  to 
men  of  all  ranks  with  which  for  eleven  years  I 
have  occupied  a  highly  complicated  position,  let 
me  say  that  on  the  cardinal  question  of  pro- 
phetic interpretation  my  i»erformance  baa  not 
belif  d  the  pn  mit^e  of  my  life ;  and  when  htre- 
iStkX,  every  citation  of  mine  shall  be  proved  sab- 
stantially  correct,  my  interpretations  the  most 
Cliristian  honeUly  po»ibh^  my  principles  foil  of 
that  troth  lor  which  Ohrist  died  suffering,  and 
the  policy  of  my  detractors  animated  by  a  spirit 
neither  religious  nor  just,'  &c.  (p.  19.) 

Was  there  ever  a  more  perfect  echo  of  the 
old  self-sufficiency,  *  Wisdom  shall  die  with 
us — we  are  they  that  ought  to  speak  ? 

These  last  words  give  a  promise  of  how 
those  who  differ  from  him  are  to  be  treated  ; 
and  undoubtedly  that  '  promise,'  at  least,  *of 
his  life'  is  not  belied.  When  he  finds  that 
the  Judge  condemns  himf  he  explains,  *  with 
no  great  discourtesy,  the  miscarriage  of 
justice'  (p.  62).  Reflecting  on  the  ignorance 
which  filled  the  seat  of  judgment,  he  con- 
cludes that  *with  no  literary  light,  there 
could  be  no  ecclesiastical  justice  (p.  62) ; 
whilst  the  general  administration  of  the 
Court  is  thus  sneered  at  with  bis  usual  '  on- 
surpassed  courtesy.'  *If  we  imagine  an 
Apostle — and  it  is  easier  to  conceive  all  the 
Apostles — indicted  in  the  Court  of  Arches, 
than  sanctioning  the  proceedings  of  their 
successors  there,"  &c  (p.  60).  It  is,  indeed, 
against  these  *  successors'  that  he  seems  to 
rage  the  most  angrily.  He  is  himself  the 
*  offspring  of  God,  trampled  into  the  grave  by 
the  policy  of  Caiaphas^  (p.  48).  *  Evasion 
has  been  on  the  same  side  as  violence'  (p. 
47).  '  It  is  equally  dangerous,'  he  avers,  *to 
suffer  a  bishop's  injuries  silently,  or  to  refute 
them  triumphantly'  (p.  31).  What  his  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  first  alternative  may 
have  been  wo  cannot  undertake  to  say,  bat 
his  correspondence  with  the  Bishop  of  St 
David's  makes  it  quite  certain  that  from  that 
peculiar  form  of  danger  which  waits  upon 
'refuting  a  bishop  triumphantly'  Dr.  Row- 
land Williams  was  never  otherwise  than  in 
the  most  entire  security. 

We  will  give  our  readers  but  two  more 
specimens  of  Dr.  Rowland  Williams.  The 
one,  his  mode  g^jtil^emng- to  th«  yoliune 
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called  '  Aids  to  FaithJ  the  general  character 
of  which  we  have  noted  above.  Having, 
as  he  conceives,  silenced  some  of  ita  reason- 
ing, he  refers  in  his  note  to  the  passage  he  is 
dealing  with  as  being  contained  in  the  '  Aids 
to  Tradition'  (pp.  34,  422).  The  last  speci- 
men of  this  writer  shall  be  his  general  charac- 
ter of  the  trial  in  which  "he  has  been  so  jusl;!  j 
condemned.  *  What,'  he  says,  '  will  be  the 
reaiilt  of  this  suit,  undertaken  in  order  to 
procure  the  falsification  of  literature,  brought 
forward  under  untrue  pretexts,  supported  by 
dislocated  quotations,  pleaded  with  rude  un- 
fairness, and  painfully  procrastinated  beyond 
ita  natural  occasion  \  I  trust,  even  surround- 
ed by  all  arts  of  chicane,  to  reap  from  the 
Gk>d  of  Justice  a  reward  for  the  many  years 
in  which  I  have  taught  faithfully  the  doc- 
trines of  my  own  Church  in  an  easy  bursting 
of  this  episcopal  bubble'  (p.  43). 

Compare  with  this  signal  example  of  '  un- 
sarpassed  patience  and  courtesy'  the  grave, 
calm  words  of  the  prelate  it  would  malign  : — 

'And  now,  ray  brethren,  I  have  all  but  reach- 
ed the  end  which  I  set  before  nie.  1  have, 
indeed,  omitted  to  speak  to  you  of  many  things 
which  are  of  deep  mterest  to  ns  all  as  church- 
men ;  hot  this  omission  has  been  intentional.  I 
felt  that  I  shonki  be  otherwise  trespassing  too 
niaoh  on  your  patience  and  fi>rbearanoe.  But 
Uiere  is,  however,  one  matter  which  I  have  thus 
iM&ssed  by  from  verv  different  considerations.  I 
have  felt  precluded  by  the  legal  proceedings  in 
-which  I  am  engaged  from  entering  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  must  lie  much  closer  to  all  our  hearts 
than  any  upon  which  I  have  touched,  and  which 
is  far  more  worthy  of  our  deepest  attention. 
Ton  already,  I  am  sure,  understand  that  I  am 
aUu(1ing  to  a  book  which  professes  to  be  the 
work  of  si2  clergymen  and  one  layman,  and  is 
called  '*  Essays  and  Beviews.**  ^d  though  I 
am  not  going,  however  niuch'I  mav  be  tempttid 
to  do  so,  to  break  the  rule  of  silence  which 
circumstances  have  now  imposed  upon  me,  still 
I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  my  diooese,  both  to  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  it,  to  explain  to  them,  in  not 
many  words,  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to 
adopt  the  course  upon  which  I  have  now  entered, 
and  to  institute  proceedings  against  the  reputed 
writer  of  one  of  these  Essays. 

*  There  was  much  indeed  lo  dissuade  me  from 
acting  as  I  have  done.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
my  belief,  with  regard  not  only  to  this  one  Es- 
say but  to  the  whole  vohime,  that  there  is  not^ 
power  enough  in  it  to  exercise  a  permanent  in- 
fluenoe  over  the  minds  of  men.  This,  then, 
was  one  cause  for  hesitation.  Secondly,  I  am 
not  myself  free  from  the  fear,  which  many  feel 
most  keenly,  that  legal  proceedings  will  very 
possibly  for  a  time  extend  and  intensify  that  in- 
fluence, whatever  it  may  be.  Thirdly,  I  do  not 
tibink  that  the  constitution  of  our*  courts  of 
judicature  is  as  well  fitted  as  one  could  desire 
^  for  weighing  in  the  fLhA  balances  ot  truth  the 
many  questions  which  will  through  such  pro- 
ceedings be  necessarily  submitted  to  them. 


'  There  are  also  on  the  same  side,  and  so  a 
fourth  cause  of  hesitation,  the  dictates  of  a 
righteous  caution  lest  any  feelings  of  indigna- 
tion at  what  has  appeared  to  many,  and  to  mv- 
self  amongst  that  namber,  a  reckless  and  ruth- 
less attempt  to  pull  down  the  whole  fabric  of 
Ohristian  doctrine  to  its  very  foundaiions,  should 
make  me  forget  the  claims  of  justice,  and  fair 
dealing,  and  charity.  And  I  may  further  add, 
that  I  was  also  checked  in  coming  to  the  deci- 
sion which  I  have  taken  by  tlie  thought  that  the 
alanning  tokens  of  combined  action,  and  zeal, 
and  earnestness  might  have  led  me,  in  my  fears, 
to  exaggerate  the  danger,  and  not  to  give  due 
heed  to  the  warnings  of  discretion,  and  of  calm 
unswerving  confidence  in  the  power  of  truth. 

^  I  frankly  admit  that  there  were  these  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  my  determining  to  institute 
legal  proceedings.  But  there  were,  on  the  other 
side,  many  weighty,  and  to  my  mind  prepon- 
derating considerations  in  favour  of  my  sub- 
mitting the  Essay  to  the  Oonrt  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  of  thus  trying  to  sliow  that  the 
Church  of  England  disallowed  its  teaching. 

*For  example,  however  comprehensive  may 
be  the  limits  within  which  our  tolerant  Churcn 
allows  her  clergy  to  exercise  their  ministry, 
those  limits  muet  exist  somewhere.  Again,  as 
a  Bishop,  I  accepted  at  the  time  of  my  consecra- 
tiorr  Uie  responsibility  of  keeping  the  teaching  of 
my  clergy  within  these  wide  limits.  Thirdly, 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Ohuroh  of 
England  have  testified  by  a  public  record  that 
those  limits  have  been  in  their  opinion  trans- 
gressed, and  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation 
and  my  own  clergy  have  given  In  their  adhe- 
sion to  this  testimony ;  and  such  united  expres- 
sion of  opinion*  has  helped  to  press  the  conolu- 
don  on  my  mind  that  the  case  was  beyond  the 
bounds  of  toleration,  and  has  quickened  my 
sense  of  responsibility  about  it. 

'  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  upon  the  writers 
of  the  Essays  these  recorded  decisions  have  been 
utterly  *irithout  effect  The  authors  of  them 
have,  by  the  repeated  subsequent  publication  of 
their  book,  persisted  in  challenging  us  to  show 
that  such  opinions  as  they  hate  put  forth  are 
inconsistent  with  the  position  given  by  the  law 
of  the  Chni*ch  of  England  to  her  ministers.  I 
might  almost  say  that  the  writers  have,  by  such 
conduct,  seemed  themselves  to  protest  against 
infonnal  action,  and  to  demand,  in  the  name  of 
justice,  the  formal  judgment  of  those  Courts  to 
which  the  decision  of  such  questbns  in  this 
country  now  belongs.  Nor  is  it  any  valid  an- 
swer to  such  an  appeal  fh>m  informal  judgments 
to  a  formal  one,  to  say  that  the  instruments 
which  the  Church  can  use  in  the  courts  of  law 
are  not  those  which  theologians  would,  in  all 
respects,  trust.  This  may  be  so,  but  still  there 
is  no  denying  that  they  are  those  with  which 
alone  God  has,  in  his  good  Providence,  provided 
us  for  the  defence  (A  His  truth ;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  my  not  using  them,  and  so  of  doing 
nothing  formally  and  according  to  legal  sanction 
with  regard  to  this  Essay,  mifffat  be  that  our 
children  would  inherit  the  conclusion  that  sudi 
teaching,  though  possibly  most  repugnant  to  the 
religious  sentiments  of  their  lathers,  was,  in 
1861,  admitted  to  beijjjt.^w^jr^  J^ih^ht 
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of  being  responsible  for  such  inapnnitj,  and  so 
for  an  admission  which  may  be  made  hereafter 
to  Justify  scepticism,  and  what  is  worse  in 
members  of  onr  Oharoh,  is  a  very  intolerable 
harden  upon  any  one  on  whom  it  may  fall.  ♦ 

Mr.  Wilson's  greater  obscnrity  of  expres- 
sion interfered  even  more  frequently  than 
that  of  Dr.  Williams  with  legal  conviction. 
Bnt  he,  too,  is  far  from  escaping  nncondemn- 
ed.  lie  is  sentenced,  First,  for  '  denying,  in 
contradiction  of  the  Sixth  and  Twentieth 
Articles,  that  the  Bible  was  written  by  the 
special  interposition  of  the  Divine  power* 
(Judg.,  p.  36)  ;  Secondly,  he  has  '  infringed 
the  Eighteenth  Article,  in  denying  all  dis- 
tinction between  covenanted  and  uncovenant- 
ed  mercy,  and  declaring  that  a  man  may  be 
saved  by  the  law  which  he  professes'  (p.  42)  ; 
Thirdly,  he  is  condemned  for  declaring  *  that 
all,  finally,  both  great  and  small,  will  escape 
everlasting  condemnation'— opinions  which 
the  Judge  'cannot  reconcile  with  the  pas- 
sages, cited  of  the  Creeds  and  Formularies.' 
So  that  on  these  three  master  propositions, 
to  the  full  justification  of  Mr.  Fendali,  the 
Vicar  of  Great  Stanghton  is  convicted  of 
contradicting  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  a  minister. 

The  full  weight  of  this  sentence,  and  the 
moral  certainty  of  its  being  confirmed,  should 
it  be  questioned,  on  appeal  in  the  Superior 
Court,  can  best  be  measured  by  seeing  how 
reluctantly  the  Judge  arrived  in  any  case  at  a 
conviction  of  the  accused  being  guilty  of  a 
legal  oflfence.  Nowhere  is  the  strong  bias  in 
this  direction  of  the  iudicial  mind  more  strik- 
ingly exhibited  than  in  the  mode  in  which  he 
shelters  both  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Wilson 
from  the  charges  brought  against  them  of 
denying  the  genuineness  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St  Peter.  Had  they,  pronounces 
the  Judge,  denied  its  canonicity,  they  must 
be  condemned ;  but  as  they  only  deny  it  to 
be  genuine,  and  may  mean  no  more  than 
that  it  was  a  canonical  book,  bnt  not  written 
by  St.  Peter,  but  *  by  another  nnder  Divine 
guidance,'  I  am  bound  to  give  them  the 
'  benefit  of  the  doubf  (pp.  25,  26,  and  43). 
Now,  if  ever  there  were  a  case  in  which  the 
benefit  of  such  a  doubt  would  seem  to  have 
been  reduced  to  the  most  infinitesimal  grain, 
surely  it  is  this  :  since  the  question  of  author- 
ship is  inseparably  mixed  up  with  the  truth 
of  the  Epistle.  For  the  Epistle  — not  only 
in  the  first  address,  which  is  an  essential  part 
of  it,  bnt  in  the  body  of  the  letter,  where  the 
writer  distinctly  speaks  of  himself  as  a  wit- 
ness of  the  Transfiguration — claims  to  be 
written  by  the  Apostle  St  Peter.J^To  deny 

*  Charge  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Saliebury,  1861. 
pp.  61-64  '' 


its  authorship  is,  therefore,  to  deny  its  tratb, 
and  so,  surely,  to  deny  its  being  written 
under  the  Divine  guidance.  And  yet,  with 
so  strong  and  open  a  bias  against  finding  the 
accused  guilty,  these  two  incumbents  of 
parishes  are  each  pronounced  by  the  Jodge 
to  have,  on  three  separate  fundamental  points, 
contradicted  the  very  letter  of  the  Creeds  and 
Articles. 

Here  then,  so  far  as  the  Court  of  Arches 
is  concerned,  the  cause,  decided  on  its  merits, 
is  waiting  the  end  of  the  summer  vacation 
for  its  next  formal  steps.  We  cannot  donbt 
what  those  will  be.  It  is  impossible  that 
writers  morally  condemned  by  the^  Conrt 
with  such  severity,  who  have  escaped  so  nar- 
rowly cm  so  many  counts,  and  who  have  been 
sentenced  so  decisively  upon  such  momentous 
charges,  can,  without  full  retractation,  be 
allowed  to  hold  their  office  of  teachers  in  the 
Church  they  have  outraged. 

We  do  not  affect  not  to  rejoice  in  this 
decision.  There  were  those  who  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  bringing  these  men  to  trial ; 
we  were  never  of  the  number.  The  mis- 
chief— we  must  repeat  it — which  their  writ- 
ings could  do  depended,  in  our  judgment, 
neither  on  their  ability,  for  it  was  little  \  nor 
their  power,  for  it  was  faint ;  nor  their  learn- 
ing,  for  it  was  shallow  and  pretentions ;  nor 
on  their  novelty,  for  it  was  stale ; — but  upon 
their  position.  The  evil  of  the  case  was  not 
that,  vain  men  should  vent  their  vanity,  bnt 
that  clergymen  of  the  United  Church  should 
be  the  permitted  teachers  of  scepticism.  The 
censure  of  authority  alone  could  redress  this 
evil,  and  by  authority  they  have  been  cen- 
sured. The  uneasy  feeling,  widely  prevalent 
and  working  mighty  harm,  which  arose  from 
the  belief  that  our  Church  could  censure  no 
error,  has  been  set  at  rest  The  concurrent 
cases  of  Burder  v.  Heath,  which,  to  his  high 
honour,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  carried 
through  the  Court  of  App^,  r^^rdless,  in 
his  zeal  for  the  truth  of  ikld,  alike  of  expense 
and  obloquy,  and  the  two  Essay  cases  which 
have  followed  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  havs 
distinctly  established  the  disputed  fact  that 
our  Church  not  only  possesses  a  Canon  of 
Truth  to  defend,  but  has  the  means  of  defend- 
ing it  practically  within  her  power. 

Nor  has  the  form  which  the  judgment  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Arches  has  assumed  caused 
us  any  real  apprehension.  There  was  un- 
doubtedly something  startling  in  some  of  the 
principles  which  he  laid  down  when  they 
were  first  stated.  But  they  were,  we  believe, 
essentially  sound,  and  such  as  alone  could,  in 
a  Church  connected  with  the  nation  and  the 
State,  combine  the  needful  safeguards  at  once 
of  truth  and  liberty.  It  is  of  great  moment 
that  this  matter  should  be  well  understood ; 
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for  that  uneasiness  is  largely  entertained  con- 
cerning our  highest  conrts  of  judgment  on 
doctrinal  matters  is  indisputable,  and  that 
they  do  need  some  changes  cannot  reasonably 
he  denied.  What  those  changes  are,  and 
what  they  are  not,  we  think. that  an  examina- 
tion of  this  judgment  may  greatly  tend  to 
show. 

The    one   leading  principle,  then,   which 
pervades  the  judgment,  and  is  repeated,  as 
the  learned  Judge  says,  tuque  ad  nauseam,  is, 
that    the  Court  is  not  concerned  with  the 
trath  or  with  the  falsehood  of  the  doctrinal 
statements  which  pass  under  its  review,  but 
simply    with   their  agreement  with,  or  their 
difference  from,  the  Articles  and  Formularies 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land.    It  is  the  consequences  of  this  principle 
which  are,  at  first  sight,  startling ;  for  under 
its  rale  it  is  plain  that  no  passage  of  Holy 
Scripture  as  Holy  Scripture,  and  unless  the 
Church    has  directly  put  an   interpretation 
upon  it,  can  be  quoted  in  proof  of  tne  error 
or   soundness  of    any  doctrinal    statement 
Even  the  parts  of  Scriptures  which  are  in- 
corporated in  the  formularies  must  be  except- 
ed from  the  matter  round  them  in  the  plead- 
ings before  the  Court;  and  thus,  whilst  a 
conti'adiclion  of  the   uninspired  part  of  the 
formulary  condemns  the  writer,  a  contradic- 
tion or  an  explaining  away  of  the  inspired 
part  escapes- uncondemned. 

Another  startling  couseqnence  is  tliis — 
that  whilst  to  deny  the  Scriptures  to  be  the 
Word  of  God  will  subject  an  English  clergy- 
man to  deppvation,  he  may  with  perfect 
safety  inform  the  Court  that,  believing  it  to 
be  the  Word  of  God,  he  further  teaches  that 
almost  every  fact  stated  in  it  is  a  myth,  and 
every  doctrine  literally  untrue,  and  only  ideo- 
logically defensible.  At  first  sight,  it  would 
seem  that  this  treatment  derogated  highly' 
from  the  Supreme  Majesty  of  God's  Word, 
and  endangered  fatally  the  Church's  tru|8. 
But  if  we  look  more  closely  into  it,  we  shall 
find  reason  to  alter  this  conclusion.  For,  in 
truth,  it  is  the  Divine  element  in  the  Word 
of  Gk>d  which  ^vcs  to  it  its  many-sidedness 
and  almost  infinite  power  of  yielding  utter- 
ances to  the  sold  of  man.  To  limit  this 
wide  compass  is  the  very  error  of  the  Essay- 
ists, who,  contracting  the  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture to  one  idngle  sense,  bid  us  read  it  as  any 
other  book.  The  whole  history  of  the 
Church  contradicts  this  narrow  conceit;  for 
heretics  have  never  wanted  texts  interpreted 
according  to  their  own  private  sense  with 
which  to  confirm  their  strange  teaching. 
Amidst  these  various  interpretations,  it  is  the 
office  of  the  Church  guided  by  the  Spirit 
who  dictated  the  Sacred  Volume,  to  fix  as  to 
all  fundamental  questions  its  ti'ue  sense,  and 


80  to  be  a  witness  and  a  keeper  of  Holy 
Writ  In  passages,  therefore,  where  no  such 
sense  has  been  fixed  by  the  Church,  it  would 
far  transcend  the  power  of  an  Ecclesiastical 
Judge  to  attempt  the  discharge  of  such  a 
function  as  the  fixing  its  true  meaning.  This, 
in  language  of  most  appropriate  reverence,  is 
the  exact  declaration  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Arches :  *  Were  such  a  task  imposed  up:n 
me,  the  want  of  theological  knowledge  would 
incapacitate  me  from  adequately  performing 
it'  (*  Judg.,'  p.  13).  And  he  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  as  even  in  reading  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  the  Chnrch  is  not  de- 
fining doctrine,  no  really  maintainable  line 
can  be  drawn  between  them  and  the  lessons, 
and  thus  that,  if  any  portion  of  Scripture 
were  admitted,  he  must  admit,  and  so  under- 
take to  fix  the  sense  of  all. 

So  far  then  as  concerns  the  reverence  due 
to  the  Word  of  God,  we  think  it  clear  that , 
the  letter  of  Scripture  must  be  excluded  in 
our  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  both  from  the  ac- 
cusation and  defence.  But,  further,  we  be- 
lieve that  this  is  at  the  same  time  tbc  safe- 
guard bo  h  of  our  freedom  and  our  truth.  Of 
our  freedom  it  is  certainly  the  protection;  for 
if,  instead  of  being  tested  by  this  agreement 
with  fixed  and  unvarying  standards  of  doc- 
trine, any  statements  of  theology  were  to  be 
compared  with  the  shifting  interpretations 
which  different  Ecclesiastical  Judges  might 
affix  to  the  Word  of  God,  we  should  soon 
groan  under  an  intolerable  tyranny.  No 
opinions  would  be  safe  if  measured  by  such  a 
leaden  rule,  and  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Dean  of  the  Arches  might  involve  the  sen- 
tence of  a  generation  of  sound  divines  to  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  heresy.  For  the  very 
same  reason  would  such  a  state  of  things  be 
most  dangerous  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
purity  of  the  revealed  Faith.  For  our  safety 
as  to  it  rests  under  the  direct  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  rich  deposit  of  sacred  truth 
which  we  have  inherited,  and  which  is  fixed 
for  us  in  creeds,  articles,  and  formularies, 
themselves  in  full  accoitlance  with  Holv 
Scripture  rightly  interpreted,  and  which 
therefore  become  in  turn  standing  canons  for 
the  right  interpretation  of  Scripture  itself. 
Thus  the  limitation  of  the  Judge's  power  is 
indeed  our  safety.  And  this  is  the  answer  to 
all  the  fears  suggested  by  the  respected  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Cambridge  in 
the  frigid  but  ingenious  pamphlet  in  which 
he  endeavours  at  once  to  shelter  the  Essayists 
from  condemnation  and  himself  from  any 
danger  of  being  supposed  to  partake  of  their 
ma-y  en-ors.*     No  decision  can   by  possi- 


*  'An  Examination  of  eome  portions  of  Dr. 
LushiDgton's  Judgment,'  ^,  bv  J.  Grote,  B.IX, 
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bility  shake  the  great  foundation  of  the  faith, 
•which  under  God's  Providence  have  been 
laid,  like  the  roots  of  the  mighty  coral  archi- 
pelago, amidst  the  roar  and  beating  of  storms ; 
m  the  very  spot  where  the  surge  has  been 
heaviest,  and  the  swell  of  the  breakers  the 
most  incessant ;  to  work  out  which  in  their 
perfectness  thousands  upon  thousands  through 
successive  generations  have  lived  and  suffered 
and  confessed  and  bled ;  the  truth  ever 
spreading  firmer  its  ascertained  base  by  its 
resistance  to  the  billows  which  seemed  to 
threaten  its  existence.  To  alter  one  of  these 
foundations  of  the  faith,  no  such  judgments 
as  our  courts  thus  limited  are  allowed  to 
utter,  can  avail,  more  than  can  the  plummet- 
line  which  reaches  down  to  them  upheave  the 
vast  limestone  rocks  which  are  embedded 
fathoms  deep  in  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Pacific. 

But  to  this  it  may  be  objected  that  old  de- 
finitions of  tlie.  faith  and  old  articles  of  re- 
ligion, which  were  framed  to  meet  fof mer  he- 
resies, cannot  under  this  limited  range  of  mo- 
dern judgment  sufiSce  to  curb  the  wild  eccen- 
tricity of  newer  errors.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly great  truth  in  this  objection.  The  judg- 
ment before  us  supplies  evidence  of  its  force. 
Thus  *  Whatever  I  may  think,'  says  the 
Judge,  *  as  to  the  danger  of  the  liberty  so 
claimed'  fof  *  assuming  a  verifying  faculty'  as 
to  Holy  Scripture),  '  still,  if  the  liberty  do 
not  extend  to  the  impugning  the  Articles  of 
Religion  or  the  Formularies,  the  matter  is  be- 
yond my  cognizance'  (Judg.  p.  19.) 

The  whole  system  of  ideological  interpre- 
tation, so  fatal  to  maintaining  any  fixed  ob- 
jective truth  as  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture, 
is  a  case  in  poin',  and  a  case  full  of  danger. 
*I  plainly  see,'  says  the  Judge,  *to  what 
fearJFiil  consequences  this  may  bo  carried, 
but,  provided  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Articles  of  Religion  and  Formularies  are  not 
contravened,  the  law  lays  down  no  limits  of 
construction,  no  rule  of  interpretation  for  the 
ScripturA'  (Judg.  p.  H*J),  The  danger  then 
undoubtedly  exists,  and  the  real  question  is. 
How  can  it  be  met  ?  Not,  we  think  that  we 
have  shown,  by  committing  to  our  Judges 
what  must,  if  committed  at  all,  be  an  utterly 
unlimited  power,  which  in  its  operation 
would  assuredly  endanger  both  our  freedom 
and  our  faith ;  but  in  the  mode  in  which 
from  the  beginning  the  Church  has  guarded 
against  it,  by  confronting  the  attacks  of  new 
heresies  with  the  defence  of  new  declarations 
of  the  ancient  faith. 

It  is  no  real  answer  to  this  to  allege  that, 
with  an  action  cramped  and  manacl^  as  is 
ours  from  our  connexion  with  the  State,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  frame  such  new 
Articles.    That  it  would  be  impossible  wo 


wholly  deny :  that  it  would  be  difficalt  we 
readily    admit.     The   Spirituality   mast,  d 
course,  as  the  special  guardians  of  the  faith, 
first  agree  upon  such  Articles ;  when  framed 
they  could  have  no  legal  validity  until  the 
laity  had  assented  to  thetn,  and  until  the  na- 
tion in  its  duly-constituted  Assemblies  had 
decreed  their  enactment.     So  much  the  vir- 
tual  compact  involved   in    every    National 
Church  between  the  Church  and  the  nation 
necessarily  requires.     For  the  Church    h» 
declared  ^er  message  of  truth,  has  laid  down 
its  formal  declarations,   and   surrounded   it 
with   its  necessary    safeguards    before    she 
enters  into  such  an  alliance.    These  state- 
ments and  these  defences  of  the  truth  the  na- 
tion on  its  part  has  allowed   and  adopted ; 
and  the  Spirituality  on  these  conditions  has 
received  the  authoritative  ofi&ce  and  the  re^ 
munerating  endowments  of  the  public  lawfal 
teacher  of  religion.     No  change,  then,   can 
justly  be  made  in  the  status  quo  without  the 
free  consent  of  both  parties  to  the  existing 
arrangement ;  and  against  any  re-opening  of 
the  old  settlement  a  multitude  of  objectioro 
would  at  any  moment  array  themselves.  The 
lovers  of  the   old   would  fear  that  change 
might  cost  them  the  loss  of  what  they  had  ; 
the  lovers  of  novelty  would  exclaim  against 
it  as  threatening  their  attainment  of  the  dis- 
coveries for  which  they  long.      Any   such 
change  therefore  would,  we  admit,  be  difil- 
cnlt.    Nor  do  we  think  that  such  difficulty 
is  by  any  means  an  unmixed  evil.     It  is  only, 
in  our  judgment,  in  the  last  resort  that  snch 
changes  ought  lo  be  attempted.     But  we  do 
not  for  an  instant  believe  that  in  such  last 
resort  they  would  be  found  impossible.    The 
restoration    of   the  action    of  Convocation 
amongst  ns,  and  the  gradual  revival  by  slow 
but  sure  steps  of  the  Church's  power  of  in- 
ternal legislation  for  her  own  wants,  in  one 
at  least  of  our  provinces,   may  itself  be  a 
Jimely  preparation  for  such  a  necessity.   Nor 
do  we  doubt  that,  if  our  existing  formularies 
prove  to  be  an  insufficient  barrier  against  the 
fretting  scepticism  which  has  sought  to  rear 
its  head  amongst  a  few  of  our  twenty  thou- 
sand clergy,  the  honest  and  faithful  indigna- 
tion which  has  already  so  signally  condemned 
these  latest  attempts  of  unbelief,  would,  if 
need  be,  embody  itself  intArticles  of  Religion 
sufficiently  clear  to  enable  our  Judges  legally 
to   condemn  the  new  devices  of   the  old 
enemy  of  the'  Faith.     And  even  before  hav- 
ing recourse  to  this  we  have  in  actna)  pos- 
session another  safeguard.     No  modem  legis- 
lation has  taken  from  our  sacred  Synods  their 
power     of     condemning     heretical     books. 
Through  these  organs,  should  the  occasion 
arise,  we  doubt  not  that  the  Church  wonld 
make  her  voice  of  warning  solemnly  heard ; 
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and  in  doing  ao  it  is  even  an  advantage,  and 
not  a  I06S,  that,  whilst  she  retains  her  power 
to  condemn  the  error,  she  has  probably  no 
right,  and  therefore  no  requirement,  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  person  of  the  offender. 

Oar  own  Articles  are  a  living  evidence  of 
such    a    mode  of  treating  error.    They  had 
been  rendered  necessary  on  the  one  side  by 
the  wild  fancies  of  the  Anabaptists  and  other 
fanatics,  and  on  the  other  by  the  comipt  trar 
ditiona  and  osarping  arrogance  of  the  Papacy. 
They  wore  calmly  and  cantiously  bat  boldly 
framed  by  our  fathers  to  meet  the  new  forms 
of  enror  with  which  their  generation    was 
threatened.     All  the  Creeds  of  the  Catholic 
Church   beyond  the  simple  Doxology   have 
had  in  tarn  a  like  origin.     Every  dogma  of 
which  they   are  compounded   is  the  battle- 
field  on  which  some  mighty  truth  was  de- 
fended, the  burying  place  of  some  slain  and 
now  decomposing  heresy.     And  if  the  like 
dangers  beset  us  we  must  find  our  safety  in 
the  like  conrse.    New  errors  may  even  yet 
require  new  Articles,     If  the  necefisity  should 
arise,  it  must  be  by  the  new  definition  of  the 
old  Faith — and  not  by  that  which  even  in 
civil   matters  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
methods  of  legislation,  namely,  Judge-made 
law — ^tbat  we  must  confute  the  gainsayer  and 
silence  the  heretic 

Here,  then,  we  may  perhaps  discover  to 
what  alterations  of  oar  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
so  far  as  concerns  their  treatment  of  doctrine, 
the  real  needs  of  the  times  seem  to  point 
Nol  certainly  to  clothing  our  Judges  with 
these  uncertain  and  dangerous   powers,  the 
possession  of  which  they  so  strongly  depre- 
cate, but  to  any  change  which  may  define 
more  exactly  what  their  true  province  is,  if 
anywhere   it  has  been   left  doubtful.     One 
provision  of  recent  legislation  wo  think  there 
IS  which  needs  Vich  revision.     The  addition, 
in  certain  cases,  of  the  two  Metropolitans  and 
of  the  Bishop  of  London  to  the  Judicial  C<|^ 
mittee  of  the  Privy' Council,  before  whM 
appeals  from  the  Courts  of  Canterbury  and 
York  are  held,  interferes  entirely  with  the 
view^  of  his  office  which  arc  enforced  in  this 
judgment  by  the  Dean  of  the  Arches  as  those 
which  are  true  in  themselves  and  which  have 
been  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Tribunal  in 
the  recent  Heath  and  Gorbam  cases.     The 
mixture  of  the   spiritual  element   with   the 
temporal  in  that  Court  gives  to  it  an  unfor- 
tanate  appearance  of  undertaking  to  decide 
what  is  the  true  doctrine,  instead  of  merely 
giving  a  legal  exposition  to  the  langaage  in 
which  the  true  doctrine  is  already  defined ; 
and  this  appearance,  unfortunate  in  even  a 
stricUy  ecclesiastical  Court,  is  absolutely  dis- 
astrous in  the  Jadicial  Committee,  which  is 
not  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  but  a  temporal 


Court,  advising  the  action  of  the  Sovereign, 
when  appealed  to  as  in  the  well-known 
*  appel  comme  d'abus,'  as  the  supreme  arbiter 
under  God  in  any  case  of  alleged  injustice 
wrought  in  any  Court  against  the  subject 
We  will  not  stop  here  to  inquire  hy  what 
legislation  this  anomaly  should  be  corrected. 
We  now  merely  call  attention  to  its  existence 
as  directly  militating  against  the  principle 
laid  down  in  this  judgment  and  maintained 
as  true  by  ourselves. 

Here,  then,  for  the  present  we  leave  this 
great  matter.  We  see  upon  the  whole  many 
grounds  for  rejoicing  at  the  course  by  which 
It  has  travelled  to  its  present  posture.  For 
there  are  many  marks  that  now — as  so  o(ten 
before  in  the  Church's  history — error  has  de- 
feated itself.  We  rejoice  in  the  unambiguous 
voice  it  has  called  forth  from  our  high  Eccle- 
siastical Court.  We  rejoice  in  the  tone 
maintained  by  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury, in  the  utterance  of  all  our  Bishops,  and 
in  the  echo  it  awoke  amongst  the  clergy. 
We  rejoice  in  the  calm,  dignified  rebuke  ad- 
ministered by  the  expressive  silence  of  the 
laity  to  the  proinulgers  of  this  new-fangled 
form  of  puny  unbelief.  We  may  lastly  add 
that  we  rejoice  in  the  literary  issues  of  the 
conflict ;  in  the  exposure  it  has  made  of  the 
shallow,  crude,  half-learned  ignorance  of  the 
masters  of  the  new  movement ;  and  in  the 
enduring  additions  to  our  standard  theology 
of  which  it  has  been  the  cause.  And  for 
ourselves,  we  rejoice  that  we  were  amongst 
the  earliest  to  unmask  the  j)retenders,  and 
draw  down  upon  our  head  the  honourable 
distinction  of  their  peculiar  hostility. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Narrative  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Taepiug  Bebellion  in 
China,  By  Commander  Lindesay  Brine, 
R.N.,  RR.G.S.     London,  1862. 

2.  Five  Months  on  tJie  Yang4sze.  By 
Thomas  W.  Blakiston,  late  Captain  Royal 
Artillery.     London,  1862. 

3.  Narrative  of  the  War  iffith  China  in 
1860.  By  Lieut-Colonel  G.  J.  Wolseley. 
London,  1862. 

4.  The  London  and  China  Telegraphy 
V.  4. 

5.  The  Church  Mission  Record,  Oct 
1862. 

Our  relations  with  China  have  not  for  a  long 
time  been  satisfactory.  War  after  war  has 
been  forced  upon  us  by  the  blind  obstinacy 
of  the  Imperial  Government ;  and  now,  their 
friendship,  if  great  care  and  foresight  be.  not 
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exercised,  may  cost  us  dearer  than  their 
enmity.  They  are,  we  are  told,  in  trouble ; 
that  trouble  has  been  caused  in  some  degree 
by  our  military  operations,  and  therefore  we 
are  bound  in  honour  to  help  them  out  of 
their  difficulties ;  that  is  to  say,  their  internal 
difficulties,  for  it  has  not  yet  been  said  that 
we  are  also  bound  to  help  them  to  fight  the 
Russians,  who  are  encroaching  so  rapidly 
upon  their  northern  frontier.  One  of  their 
internal  troubles,  in  dealing  with  which  our 
Government  has  apparently  resolved  to  assist 
them,  is  that  which  is  presented  by  the  Taep- 
ing  rebels,  who  now  hold,  upon  the  estimate 
of  Commander  Brine  (cited  at  more  length 
below),  30,000  square  miles  of  country,  and 
who  according  to  Captain  Blakiston  are  in 
possession  of  the  half  of  each  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Kiang-sn  and  Che'-kiang,  a  district 
as/  fertile  perhaps  as  any  in  China,  and  esti- 
mated by  Sir  H.  Parkes  at  60,000  square 
miles,  and  having  formerly  a  population  of 
70,000,000  souls.*  This  resolution  has  al- 
ready led  to  military  operations  of  a  kind 
doubly  distasteful  to  the  British  public,  inas- 
much as  they  were  carried  on  by  a  combined 
British  and  French  force,  and  if  not  actually 
amounting  to  intervention  in  the  civil  conten- 
tions of  tlie  Chinese,  must  certainly  appear 
to  the  Chinese  in  that  light. 

The  new  policy  which*  we  have  adopted 
deserves  more  careful  and  deeper  considera- 
tion than  we  can  at  present  bestow  upon  it, 
but  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  nature 
and  history  of  the  Taeping  movement.  The 
government  and  dynasty  attacked  by  it  are 
those  of  the  Mancbu  Tartars,  who  conquered, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  a  Chinese  dynasty 
which  had  filled  the  throne  for  four  hundred 
years.  The  Imperial  troops  amount  to  800,- 
000  men ;  and  at  least  one-fourth  of  every 
garrison,  or  other  force,  are  Tartars,  better 
paid,  armed,  and  disciplined  than  the  Chinese 
soldiers;  and  occupying  in  Chinese  cities  a 
separate  quarter  which  commands  the  rest  of 
the  town. 

The  Government  is  carried  on  at  Pckin, 
and  recommends  itself  to  the  people — so  far 
as  their  acquiescence  is  not  a  mere  mecha- 
nical habit — chiefly  by  its  system  of  examina- 
tions, through  which  all  honours,  privileges, 
•  and  government  offices  are  made  attainable 
by  those  whose  intelligence  and  good  fortune 
enable  them  to  pass  those  examinations  with 
success.  This  popular  right  is  jealously  re- 
garded .by  the  nation,*  which  indignantly 
resents  the  sale  of  degrees  and  the  other  cor- 
ruptions that  have  crept  into  the  system,  and 
disturb  the  freedom  of  what  might  almost  be 
called  the    Olympic  games  of  China,   the 

*  BlakUtOD,  p.  82. 


great  arena  of  national  ambition.  This  sys- 
tem of  examination  not  only  brings  the  peo- 
ple to  look  upon  public  office  as  a  patrimonj 
in  which  all  may  hope  to  share,  but  it  serves 
one  most  important  end  of  government  in  a 
country  of  such  enormous  extent,  by  inducing 
natives  of  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  learn 
the  written  language ;  a  most  important 
bond  of  union  between  people  whose  speech 
varies  so  widely  In  the  difierent  provinces 
that  a  native  of  the  south  cannot  make  him* 
self  understood  in  the  north.  It  must  also 
serve,  by  confining  the  studies  of  the  educated 
classes  to  certain  books,  to  keep  their  thoug^hts 
from  running  in  new  and  inconvenient  chan- 
nels. 

The  machinery  of  Government  was  so  well 
oi^anised  by  the  second  Tartar  Emperor, 
Eang-hi,  of  whose  conrt  Father  Ripa  has  \eh 
an  amusing  account,  that  his  successors  fonnd 
no  difficulty  in  maintaining  peace,  and  the 
population  became  so  excessive  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  was  barely  adequate  to  meet 
their  wants;  but  the  Emperor  Keen-lung, 
who  died  a.d.  1798,  though  he  presided  over 
the  empire  for  sixty  years  with  much  6clat^ 
introduced  extravagance  and  corruption  into 
the  government,  and  paved  the  way  for  its 
humiliation  and  decay.  The  test  of  a  Govern- 
ment's real  strength  is  the  degree  in  which 
it  can  command  the  obedience  of  the  people 
under  circumstances  of  difficulty  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  during  the  last  thirty  years  the 
Tartar  Government  of  China  haa  been  severely 
tried,  and  has  been  fonnd  wanting.  Earth- 
quake, famine,  and  pestilence  afflicted  various 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Misery  led  to  riots^ 
and  rioters  were  visited  with  extreme  and 
unjustifiable^punishments.  Opium-smugglers 
formed  tbemseWes  into  numerous  and  power- 
ful armed  bodies,  and  defied  the  authority  of 
the  magistrates.  Then  came  the  struggle 
with  the  English,  which  exposed  the  ineffi- 
c|^cy  of  the  Tartar  soldiery,  and  the  useleas- 
n%  of  fortifications  which  the  un warlike 
Chinese  had  considered  so  strong.  The  col- 
lectioVi  of  the  indemnity  which  we  exacted 
pressed  heavily  upon  the  people,  whjle  it 
made  them  feel  the  humiliation  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  the  coast  was  infested  by  pirates,  and 
the  provinces  were  torn  by  an  interminable 
series  of  revolts  which  the  troops  were  nnable 
to  quell. 

The  two  adjacent  provinces  of  Ewang- 
tung  and  Kwang-si,  between  the  years  of 
1848  and  1862,  were  the  theatre  of  constant 
petty  feuds  and  local  insurrections;  *all 
which,*  says  a  Tartar  general,  in  reporting  to 
tfie  Emperor,  *  arise  from  that  class  having 
seen  ihnyagh  the  eircumstanMS  of  the  army 
at  the  time  barbarian  affairs  were  being  trans- 
acted  (t.  e.  at  thebj||ffl^  ^\^^«ygi«^^  ^ 
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Efif^lisb).  Formerly  they  feared  the  troops 
as  tigers ;  of  late  they  look  od  them  as  sheep. 
Further,  of  the  several  tens  of  thousands  of 
armed  irregalars  who  were  disbanded  at  the 
Bettlement  of  the  barbarian  bosiness,  very 
few  returned  to  their  original  occupation ; 
most  of  them  became  robbers.' 

Id  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion  broke 
ODt,  in  the  y«ar  1850,  the  famous  Taepii^g 
rebellion,  which  is  to  this  day  menacing  the 
very  existence  of  the  empire ;  which  was  re- 
presented to  us  at  one  time  as  affording  so 
bright  a  proispect  of  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  which  has  latterly  been  spoken 
of  as  the  very  climax  and  perfection  of  wick- 
edness, and  as  that  which  we  are  bound  to 
lend  our  active  co-operation  to  crush  and 
to  destroy. 

In  endeavouring  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of 
a  movement  of  which  the  accounts  have  been 
so  conflicting,  much  assistance  may  be  de- 
rived from  we  thoughtful  and  temperate  in- 
vestigation of  the  history  and  nature  of  this 
rebellion  contained  in  the  work  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  the  present  arti- 
cle. Commander  Brine,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  four  years'  service  in  China, 
has  combined  for  onr  information,  with  much 
care  and  discrimination,  the  few  tmstworthy 
accounts  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
given  of  the  rebels,  and  the  most  important 
aocnmentft  from  which  their  sentiments  and 
doctrines  can  be.  learned ;  and  he  reasons 
upon  them  with  much  ability.  Captain 
Blakiston  has  likewise  given  us  valuable  in- 
formation upon  the  same  subject  The  main 
object,  however,  of  his  book  is  to  tell  us— 
and  be  does  so  very  pleasantly — of  his  ad- 
venturous voyage  up  the  great  river  Yang- 
tsze,  the  high-road  of  China,  to  a  distance  of 
no  less  than  1800  miles  from  the  sea ;  of  the 
new  and  strange  lands  through  which  it  flows, 
their  beautiful  scenery,  their  people,  climate, 
and  rich  variety  of  produce*  A 

To  return,  then,  to  the  great  Taepinff  re- 
bellion. This  movement  appears  to  nave 
originated  in  the  thoughts,  sensations,  and 
impulses  of  a  single  individual,  of  whom, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  t»  give  (under  the 
guidance  of  Commander  Brine)  an  account 
somewhat  in  detail. 

In  a  humble  village,  thirty  miles  from  the 
city  of  Canton,  dwelt  a  vsoerable  man,  ho- 
nest and  straightforward  in  his  dealings,  the 
headman  or  elder  of  the  village,  who  settled 
the  disputes  of  its  inhabitants  with  each  other 
or  with  neighbonring  villagers,  and  was 
charged  with  the  care  of  their  ancestral 
fields.  He  was  poor,  like  his  neighbours, 
and  his  family  obtained  their  livelihood  by 
cultivating  a  few  ricefields  and  rearing  pigs 
and  poultry. 


*  To  him,  in  the  rear  1818,'  soys  Oomniander 
Brine,*  was  l)om  Hung-slu-tsaen,  the  third  son 
and  fonrth  child.  It  appears  that  fr6m  the  very 
beginning  he  showed  himself  to  be  of  a  studious 
natnre,  and  evinced  more  than  average  abilities. 
He  was  sent  to  school  when  seven  years  old  : 
glowing  accounts  are  given  of  his  rapid  progress 
in  his  studies,  and  his  remarkable  aptitude  for 
committing  to  memory  the  Ohioese  classics.  As, 
however,  he  eventually  failed  so  signally  in  his 
attempts  to  obtain  hisbaobelor's  degree — a  great 
deal  most  be  pnt  down  to  the  partiality  of  his 
friend  Hung-Jin.  Still,  it  is  evident  that  in  point 
of  intellect,  he  stood  first  in  bis  own  villa^re. 

^  His  aged  father,  in  talking  with  his  friends, 
was  particnlarly  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  sulject 
of  the  talents  of  his  youngest  son.  His  face 
brightened  whenever  he  heard  any  one  speak  in 
his  son's  praise  ;  and  this  commendation  of  his 
son  was  indnoenfient  enongh  for  hiiif  to  invite  the 
speaker  to  the  funily  hall  to  partake  of  tea,  or 
a  bowl  of  rice,  and  gratify  the  father  by  continu- 
ing this  his  fovourite  topic  of  disooarse. 

'The  poverty  of  Siu-tsuen*s  family  was  in 
great  measure  the  cause  of  his  Want  of  literary 
success.  Although  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  slight  assistance 
that  coold  be  rendered  by  friends,  they  endea- 
voured to  improve  his  chances  of  successful  com- 
petition by  sending  him  to  more  distant  and  bet- 
ter schools ;  yet  at  last  they  were  forced  to  take 
him  from  his  studies  that  he  might  assist  in  the 
provision  for  their  daily  wants,  and  to  this  end, 
when  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  most  im^- 
portant  period  of  his  student  life,  he  was  obligeil 
to  pass  his  time  in  field  labour,  or  in  leading  the 
oxen  to  graze. 

*  This  occupation  did  not  <agree  with  the  bent 
of  Sio-tsoen^s  mind,  and  eventually  the  village 
people  gave  him  the  appointment  of  teacher  in 
the  school.  This  gave  liim  means  tor  continuing 
bis  siudies,  and  the  remuneration  for  his  worl^ 
small  as  it  was,  enabled  him  to  be  above  abso- 
lute WBJit 

*  HunL'-siu-tsuen  himself  chose  Slu-tsnen  as 
his  literary  name,  by  this  means  marking  his  In- 
divid oali^iy  in  the  family  name  Hung.  Siu-tsnen 
means  ^*  Elegant  and  Perfect."  In  the  examina- 
tions held  in  the  district  city  he  took  a  high 
place,  but  he  was  never  able  to  get  his  bachelor's 
degree,  for  which  purpose  he  had  to  attend  the 
examinations  at  Canton,  which  city,  from  this 
circumstance,  must  have  been  the  chief  citv  of 
his  department  as  well  as  that  of  the  province. 
About  the  year  1888  he  visited  Canton,  in  order 
to  be  present  at  the  public  competitive  trial. 
This  was  subsequent  to  previous  failures.  Here 
he  met  with  a  man  who,  Irom  the  description, 
must  have  been  a  Protestant  missionair.  On 
the  following  day  he  met  two  men,  one  of  whom 
bad  in  his  possession  a  parcel  of  books,  the  whole 
of  whioh  he  gave  to  Hung-siu-tsuen.  The  work 
consisted  of  nine  small  volumes,  and  was  enti- 
tled  ^^  Qood  Words  e^riiorting  the  Age."     The 


*  Commander  Brine  states  that  his  aecount  of 
Hune-sia-tfluen  is  in  great  measure  derived  from  one 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hamberg,  a  mission- 
ary (now  dead),  who  took  great  pains  to  inform 
himself  upon  the  subject,  itized  by  VaOU^IC 
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donor  proved  to  bo  a  natire  convert,  who  was 
employed  in  distributing  tracts.  The  aatbor  of 
these  tracts  was  a  man  named  Leang-Afah,  a 
convert  of  Br,  Milne's  at  the  college  at  Malacca. 
Loangsubsequenilj  returned  to  China  (his  native 
countrj),  and  there  Dr.  Morrison,  finding  that 
he  was  anxious  to  become  a  distributor  of  the 
Gospel,  ordained  him  for  that  purpose.  Br.Mor- 
rison  states  that  in  1882  Leang-Afah  had  print- 
ed nine  tracts,  of  about  fifty  pages  each,  com- 
posed by  himself,  and  interspersed  with  passages 
of  sacred  Scripture.  The  title  of  the  whole  was 
"Kuen-shi-leang-yen*'  (Good  Words  exhorting 
the  Age).  These  bo<iks  contain  a  good  number 
of  whole  chapters  of  the  Bible,  according  to  the 
translation  of  Dr.  Morrison,  many  essays  on  im- 
portant subjects  from  single  texts,  and  sundry 
mmsllanwuM  staUmenU  founded  on  Scripture.' 

Br.  Morrison's  translation  of  the  Bible, 
though  most  creditable  to  that  gentleman  at 
the  time  when  it  was  executed,  has  been 
found  by  modem  scholars  to  abound  in  the 
gravest  errors,  and  in  fact,  is  no  longer  ac- 
tively circulated  by  the  missionaries ;  and  we 
know  upon  the  authority  of  Br.  Medhurst, 
who  has  critically  examined  the  *  Good  Words 
exhorting  the  Age,'  that,  through  defects  in 
early  educatipn,  Lcang  Afah's  style  is  diffuse 
and  his  sentences  ill  constructed.  He  seems 
to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  proper  use 
and  position  of  Chinese  particles,  and  to  have 
taken  not  the  slightest  care  to  construct  his 
sentences  in  an  idiomatic  manner.  To  a  well 
educated  Chinese  his  productions  could  not 
be  acceptable ;  on  every  page,  and  almost  in 
every  line,  something  occurs  offensive  to  good, 
•ense  and  philological  propriety.  So  that,' 
upon  the  whole,  considering  the  necessity  of 
using  the  clearest  and  most  precise  language 
for  conveying  Christian  truth,  it  is  difiScultto 
conceive  a  more  unsuitable,  or,  in  fact,  a  more 
dangerous,  introduction  to  Christian  doctrine 
than  that  which  thus  presented  itself  to  Hung- 
siu-tsuen,  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
a  person  so  unfit  as  Leang  Afah  was  ever  suf- 
fered to  assume  the  part  of  commentator. 
Hung-siu-tsuen,  upon  his  return  home,  took 
these  tracts  with  him,  and,  not  deeming 
them  of  much  importance,  he  simply,  as  he 
has  since  asserted,  glanced  at  their  contents, 
and  put  them  aside.  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  he  had  done  somewhat  more.  In  1887 
he  again  went  up  for  examination  at  Canton, 
and  a^in  failed.  Broken  down  in  health 
and  spirits,  he  returned  home  to  his  village, 
and  was,  through  illness,  confined  for  some 
time  to  bis  bed.  At  this  time  he  was  twentyr 
three  years  of  age.  Strange  visions  appear 
to  have  now  filled  his  mind. 

^  In  one  of  his  visions  he  iiusgined  himself  to 
be  carried  away  in  a  sedan-chair  by  a  nnmber  of 
men  plaving  n>Qsioal  instruments,  and,  after 
visiting  bright  and  luminous  places,  and  having 


all  his  impurities  washed  away,  be  enCered,  m 
companv  with  a  number  of  virtuous,  aged,  and 
venerable  men,  into  a  lar^e  hall,  the  beaatj  %pd 
splendour  of  which  were  beyond  description.    A 
man,  venerable  from  his  years,  and  dressed  In  a 
Uack  robe,  was  sitting  in  an  imposing  attitade, 
in  the  highest  place.      As  soon  as  he  observed 
Siu-tsuen  he  h^gfjo.  to  shed  tears,  and  s^d  :  ^  All 
human  beings  in  the  world  are  prodaced  and 
sustained  by  nie ;  they  eat  my  fg^  and  wear  mj 
clothing,  but  not  a  single  one  among  them  has  a 
heart  to  remember  and  venerate  me ;  what  is, 
however,  stIH  worse,  they  take  my  giflte,  and 
therewith  worship  demons;  they  rebel  againat 
me  and  arouse  my  anger.    Do  tfaoa  not  Imitate 
them  ?"    Thereupon  he  gave  Sia-tsoen  a  award, 
commanding  him  to  exterminate  the  demons,  bat 
to  spare  his  brothers  and  sisters ;  a  seal,  by  which 
he  would  overcome  evil  spirits ;  and  a  yellow 
fruit,  which  Siu-tsuen  found  sweet  to  the  taste. 
He  then  gives  him  charge  to  do  the  work  of  bring- 
ing round  the  perverse ;  and  taking  him  oattoM 
him  to  k>ok  and  behold  the  penrerseneas  of  the 
people  upon  earth. 

*  Sin-tsueu  looked  and  saw  snch  a  degree  of 
depravity  and  vice  that  his  eyes  could  not  endnre 
the  sight  nor  his  mouth  express  their  deeds.  He 
then  awoke  from  his  trance,  but  being  still  par- 
tiallv  under  its  influence,  he  put  on  his  clothes, 
left  his  bedroom,  went  into  the  presence  of  bis 
fiEUlier,  and  making  a  low  bow,  said :  '*  The  vene- 
rable old  man  above  has  commanded  that  all  men 
shall  tnm  to  me,  and  all  U^easures  shall  flow  to 
me." 

*  When  his  father  saw  him  come  out,  and 
heard  him  speak  in  this  manner,  he  d^  not  know 
what  10  think,  feeling  at  once  Joy  and  fear.  The 
sickness  and  visions  of  Siu-tsuen  continued  about 
forty  days,  and  in  these  visions  ho  often  saw  a 
man  of  middle  age,  whom  he  called  his  Elder 
Brother,  who  instructed  him  bow  toaot,  aceom- 
^anied  him  in  his  wanderings  to  the  uttermost 
regions  in  search  of  evil  spirits,  and  assisted  him 
in  slaying  and  exterminating  them.  Siu-tsuen 
during  his  sickness,  when  his  mind  was  wander- 
ing)  often  used  to  run  about  his  room  leaping  and 
fighting  like  a  soldier  engaged  in  battle.  His 
constant  cry  was,  ^'Tsan-jtin,  tsan-Jan,  tsau-ah, 
taan-ah  I"    Slay  the  demons  1  ^^,  Sbq. 

JHE[is  father  felt  very  anxious  about  die  state 
liis  mind,  and  ascribed  this  their  present  mis- 
fortune to  the  fault  of  the  geomancer  in  selecting 
an  unlucky  spot  of  ground  for  the  burial  of  their 
forefathers.  He  therefore  invited  some  ma^- 
cians,  in  order  that  by  their  secret  art,  th^ 
might  drive  awaythe  evil  spirits;  bat  Siu-tsuea 
said,  "'  How  oould  these  imps  ckure  to  oppose 
me ?  I  must  slay  them  1  I  must  slay  theml 
Many,  many,  cannot  resist  me  V  ' 

*  After  he  /had  fatigued  himself  by  fighting, 
jumping  about,  singing,  and  exhorting,  he  lay 
down  again  upon  his  bed.  When  he  was  asleep 
many  persons  were  accustomed  to  come  and  Iook 
at  him,  and  he  was  soon  known  in  the  whole 
district  as  ^  the  Madman."  He  often  said  that 
he  was  duly  appointed  £mperor  ci  China,  and 
was  highly  gratined  when  any  one  called  him  by 
that  name.' 

Eventually  he j|8^^gjivyO»gk  "»^  ^e 
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related  to  bis  friends  without  reserve  nil  that 
he  coald  remember  of  his  extraordinary  vi- 
sions. He  remained  a  poor  schoolmaster, 
and  continued  to  be  *•  plucked^  in  the  despe- 
rate Btmsgle  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  One 
day  his  bundle  of  tracts  happened  to  excite 
the  attention  of  a  brother  schoolmaster,  named 
Li,  who,  after  perusing  them,  toid  him  that 
they  were  very  extraordinary  writings,  and 
differed  considerably  from  Chinese  books. 
Upon  this  Hnnff-siu-tsuen,  for  the  first  time, 
earefiilly  read  toem,  and  was  astonished  to 
find  that  they  supplied  a  key  to  his  own  vi- 
sions. 

^  He  now  understood  the  venerable  old  man 
inrbo  sat  upon  the  highest  place,  and  whom  all 
men  ought  to  worship,  to  be  God,  the  Heavenly 
leather;  and  the  man  of  middle  age,  who  had 
instroeted  him,  and  assisted  him  in  ezterminat- 
iog  the  demons,  to  be  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  the 
i¥orld.  Sin-tsuen  felt  as  if  awakening  from  a 
long  dream.  He  rejoiced  to  have  found  in  re- 
ality a  way  to  Heaven,  and  sore  hope  of  ever- 
lasting life  and  happiness.  Learning  from  the 
books  the  necessity  of  being  baptised,  Shitmen 
and  LI,  according  to  the  manner  desoribed  in  the 
books,  and  as  for  as  they  understood  the  rite, 
now  arl ministered  baptism  to  themselves. 

^  After  this  they,  discarded  their  idols,  and  re- 
moved the  tablet  of  Confucius  that  was  placed  in 
the  scbool-room.' 

In  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  tablet 
of  Confucius  from  the  school-room,  and  the 
general  renunciation  of  the  religion  of  the 
people,  Hung-siu-tsuen  lost  his  place  as  a 
teacher.  He  appears  to  have  made  two  or 
three  converts  to  his  opinions  in  his  own  dis- 
trict, who  afterwards  accompanied  him  to  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Kwang-ei,  where 
the  whole  party  remained  for  some  months, 
and  made  above  a  hundred  converts.  He 
then  returned  home,  but  one  of  his  disciples, 
named  Fung-ynn-san,  chose  to  remain  behind 
for  several  years,  making  numerous  converts. 
These  soon  began  to  meet  toffetber  for  reli- 
rious  purposes,  and  became  known  as  the 
*•  Congregation  of  the  Worshippers  of  God.' 

Hnng-sia-tsoen  appears,  on  returning  home 
to  have  obtained  some  employment  as  a 
teacher,  n^with standing  his  heterodoxy. 
He  is  stated  to  have  begun  at  this  time  to 
give  vent  to  his  hatred  against  the  Tartar 
dynasty  by  which  China  is  governed/ 

Having  heard,  through  «a  man  lately  re- 
turne<i  from  Canton,  that  a  foreign  missionary 
was  preaching  in  that  city,  Hung-sin-tsuen  and 
one  of  his  converts,  as  soon  as  their  acanty 
means  would  permit^  repaired  to  Canton,  and 
went  to  the  house  of  the  missionary  in  ques- 
tion— ^an  American  Baptist,  the  Rev.  Issachar 
J.  Roberts — desiring  to  be  taught  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Hung-eiu^tsuen's  associate  soon 
returned  home,  but  he  himself  continued  at 


the  Mission  two  months  or  more,  during  which 
time,  according  to  Mr.  Roberts's  account,  *  he 
studied  the  Scriptures  and  received  instruc- 
tion, whilst  he  maintained  a  blameless  de- 
portment. He  presented  a  paper  written  by 
himself,  giving  a  minute  account  of  having 
received  the  book  of  **  Good  Words  exhortr 
ing  the  Age" — of  his  having  been  taken  sick, 
during  which  time  he  imagined  that  he  saw 
a  vision,  the  details  of  which  he  gave,  and 
which  he  said  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  of 
what  he  read  in  the  book He  request- 
ed to  be  baptised,  but  he  left  Ewang-»i  before 
we  were  fully  satisfied  of  his  fitness.'  Here  was 
a  man  really  desirous  of  instruction,  endued 
with  singular  capacity  for  moving  his  fellow- 
men — one  who,  in  the  hands  of  a  discerning 
teacher,  might  have  become  a  mighty  instru- 
ment of  good ;  for  (as  has  been  justly  reinark- 
ed  by  one  who  has  ungrudgingly  devoted  his 
fine  talents  to  sowing  the  good  seed — the 
Rev.  Dr.  Duff)  it  has  happened  again  and 
again  in  the  l^t,  that  a  man  of  ^reat  mental 
powers  has  given  an  impulse  to  his  time,  and, 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  life,  has 
founded  a  religion  or  an  empire.  But  the 
stay  of  Huug-siu-tsuen  at  Canton  was  short- 
ened through  the  jealousy  of  two  of  Mr. 
Roberts^s  assistants,  who  persuaded  him  to 
apply  to  that  gentleman  for  pecuniary  assist- 
ance— a  species  of  demand  which  Protestant 
missionaries,  with  good  reason,  look  upon  with 
suspicion.  His  baptism  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned, and  in  June,  1847,  he  left  Canton, 
where  he  had  no  means  of  supporting  himself. 
Repairing  to  the  Kwang-si  province,  ne  found 
the  society  of  God- worshippers  prosperii^ 
under  his  friend,  Fung-ynn-san.  They  re- 
ceived him  as  their  leader,  and  their  numbers 
rapidly  increased.  Their  forms  of  worship 
were  vague.  Above  all  things  they  insisted 
on  the  destruction  of  idols. 

*Wben  the  idols^*  says  Hr.  Hamberg,  *had/ 
been  taken  away,  Hang-eiu-tsnen  at  first  used  to 
place  the  written  name  of  God  in  their  stead, 
and  even  used  Incense-Sticks  and  gold  papsr  as  a 
part  of  the  serviee.  But  in  a  few  months,  find- 
ing that  this  was  wrong,  he  abolished  it.  His 
stepmother  deolarssd,  however,  that  It  was  a 
great  pity  tlial  he  had  taken  away  the  name  of 
God  from  the  wall,  for  during  that  time  they 
had  been  able  to  add  a  few  fields  to  their  estat€L 
which  she  considered  as  a  special  blessing  and 
sign  of  divine  favour.  When  the  eongregation 
in  Kwaag-si  assembled  together  for  religkras 
worship,  male  and  fenule  worshippers  had  their 
seati  separated  from  each  other.  It  was  custom- 
ary to  praise  God  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  an 
address  was  delivered  on  either  the  mercy  of 
God  or  the  merits  of  Gbrist,  and  the  people 
were  exhorted  to  repent  of  their  sins,  to  abstsin 
from  idolatry,  and  to  serve  Gtod  with  stnoerity 
of  heart.  When  any  professed  to  believe  in  the 
doctrine,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  be  admitted 
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members  of  the  ooDgregatioo,  tbe  rite  of  baptism 
was  performed  in  tbe  following  manner,  withoat 
reference  to  any  longer  or  shorter  term  of  pre- 
paration or  previous  instruction.  Two  burning 
lamps  and  three  caps  of  tea  were  placed  on  a 
table,  probably  to  suit  the  sensual  apprehension 
of  tbe  Obinese.  A  written  confession  of  sins, 
containing  tbe  names  of  tbe  different  candidates 
for  baptitim,  was  repeated  by  tbem,  and  after- 
wards burnt,  by  which  procedure  tbe  presenting 
of  the  confession  to  God  was  symbolized.  The 
question  was  tben  asked  if  they  promised  ^*  not 
to  worship  evil  spirits,  nor  to  practise  evil  things, 
but  to  keep  the  heavenly  commandments?'* 
After  this  confession  and  promise  they  knelt 
,  down,  and  from  a  large  basin  of  dear  water  a 
oupful  was  poured  over  the  bead  of  every  one, 
with  tbe  words,  '' Purification  from  all  former 
sins,  putting  off  tbe  old,  and  regeneration/* 
Upon  rising  again,  they  used  to  drink  of  the 
tea,  and  generidly  each  convert  washed  bis  chest 
and  tbe  region  of  his  heart  witb  water,  to  signi- 
fy tbe  inner  cleansing  of  their  hearts.  It  was 
also  customary  to  perform  private  ablutions  in 
the  rivers,  accompanied  by  confession  of  sins, 
and  prayer  for  forgivenesse.  0ho6e  who  bad 
been  baptised  now  nK^eived  the  different  forms 
of  prayer  to  be  used  morning  and  evening,  or 

before  meals On  the  celebration  of  resti- 

vals,  as,  for  instance,  at  a  marriage,  a  burial,  or 
at  the  new  year,  animals  were  offered  in  sacrifice, 
and  afierwanls  consumed  by  those  present  at 

the  ceremony. When  the^  engaged  in 

prayer  they  used  to  kneel  down  all  m  one  direc- 
tion, toward  the  side  of  the  bouse  whence  tbe 
ligbt  entered,  and  dosing  tbeir  ^yes,  one  spoke 
tbe  prayer  in  the  name  of  tbe  whole  assem- 

A  little  later  tbe  God-worsbippers  com- 
menced destroying  tbe  idols  and  interfering 
with  tbe  worship  of  thejr  neighbours.  Fung- 
yun-san  and  another  of  the  leaders  were 
seized  and  committed  to  prison  upon  a  charge 
of  rebelling  against  the  authorities.  Hung- 
siu-tsuen  vainly  repaired  to  Canton  to  petition 
for  their  release :  Fung-yun-san,  however, 
was  sent  home  to  his  own  village  and  set  at 
liberty  after  he  had  given  securities  not  to 
return^  his  companion  having  died  in  prison. 

Hung-siu-tsuen  remained  quietly  at  home 
during  seven  months,  assisting  his  elder  bro- 
thers in  leading  the  buffaloes  to  the  hills  to 
graze;  frequently  communing  with  Fnng- 
yun-san,  whose  village  was  close  by,  and  un- 
folding his  religious  views  to  the  youths  who 
led  their  oxen  to  the  common  pasture.  The 
two  friends  then  set  out  together  in  1849, 
and  rejoined  the  God-worshippers  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kwang-si ;  a  collection  having  been 
made  in  their  own  district  to  meet  tbe  ex- 
penses of  their  journey.  During  the  absence 
of  their  leaders  some  of  the  God-worshippers 
had  experienced  a  remarkable  series  of  ecsta- 
tic fits  or  trances,   closely   resembling   the 

*  'The  Taeping  Eebellion,'  p.  81,  note. 


seizures  which  have  occurred  among  ignorant 
and  excitable  people  in  other  parts  of  tht 
world.     One  poor  man  in  particular,   named 
Yang,  was  subject  to  such  trances,  in  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  in  tbe  name 
of  God  the  Father,  and  in  a  solemn  and  awe- 
inspiring  manner   reproved  others  for  their 
sins,  often  pointing  out  individuals,  and  ex- 
posing their   evil  actions,     fie  was  alao  said 
to  have  the  gift  of  curing  sickness  by  inter- 
cession.    Yang  conceived  himself  to  be  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  God  the  Father, 
in  whose  name  he  spoke,  and  Siau,  another 
of  the  God-worshfppers,  spoke  in  the  name 
of  *  Jesus,  the  Elder  Brother,*  and,   as   has 
happened    frequently   before,   the   supposed 
revelations  were  uttered  in  the  first  person, 
as  if  emanating  from  the  Divide  Being  by 
whose   presence  the  man  was  for  the  thne 
possessed ;  not  as  if  the   ntterer  meant  to 
claiqi  for  himself  any  share  in   the   Divine 
nature.     The  latter  interpretation  was  erro- 
neously put  by  many  Europeans  upon   the 
declarations  of  the  God-worshippers.     Hung- 
siu-tsuen  did  not  confirm  with  his  aut^iority 
all  the  utterances  made  at  these  revivals,  but 
declared  that  the  words  of  those  moved  were 
partly  true  and  partly  false,  and  that  some 
were  from  the  devil,  and  some  were   from 
God.     He  appears  to  have   placed   implicit 
confidence  in  the  revelations  of  Yang  and  of 
Siau.  ^  Hung-siu-tsuen  was  now  austere  and 
reserved  in  his  manners,  strict  in  his  moral 
behaviour,  and  severe  upon  the  shortoominss 
of  his  followers,  who   submitted    implicit^ 
to  his  dictates,  aJthongh^  he  had  been  absent 
when  the  congr^^tion  of   God-worshippeis 
was  formed,  and  also  when  the  ecstasies,  or 
revivals,  first  tookf  place  among  them. 

Up  to  this  point,  however  we  may  lament 
the  ignorance  and  the  mistakes  of  these  peo- 
ple, the  general  tendency  of  the  movement 
seems  to  have  been  good,  and  the  objects  of 
Hung-siu-tsuen  laudable.  To  awaken  the 
people  from  the  m^rable  torpid  idolatry  of 
Buddhism,  and  to  open  to  them  even  a 
glimpse  of  the  Divine  nature  and  of  Chris- 
tian morality,  was  surely  a  great  and  noble 
design,  however  blind  the  leader  may  have 
been  to  the  cardinal  truths  of  Chris^anity 
which  he  had  desired,  bat  had  not  been  per- 
mitted, to  know«  But  the  God-worshippen, 
as  we  have  seen,,  soon  became  suspected  by 
tbe  authorities,  and  in  the  end  Uiey  became 
identified  with  local  parties.  It  may  almost 
be  said  that  *  rebellion  lav  in  their  way,  and 
they  found  it'  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
the  thoi^ht  of«it  had  long  been  familiar  to 
the  minds  of  the  chiefs,  who  could  not  hope 
to  be  allowed  by  the  Tartar  Government  to 
destroy  the  temples  and  idols,  and  to  subvert 
the  religious  b^|^,^§%^^j|^^ps  of  the 
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nation.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  Hung- 
siu-tsnen  bad  studied  military  tactics,  with  a 
view  to  their  practical  application  ;  and  one 
of  hiB  comrades,  a  disappointed  scholar  like 
himself,  takes  credit  in  his  confession  (made 
under  tortare  when  a  prisoner  of  the  Impe- 
rialists) for  having  instructed  Hung-sio-tsuen, 
after  the  rebellion  broke  out,  in  tactics ;  on 
which  he  had  himself  read  many  treatises 
while  he  was  a  priest 

The  immediate  canse  of  the  outbreak  is 
stated    in    several  different  ways.     It  is  said 
that  a  yoting  believer  and  iconoclast,  being 
thrown  into  prison  at  the  instance  of  a  certain 
graduate,  who  was  the  determined  enemy  of 
the  God-worshippers,  perished  through  want 
and  ill-treatment     It  appears,  however,  that 
the    province    of   Kwang-si    contained   two 
hostile  races  of  inhabitants — the  older  dwell- 
ers in    the  land,  called  the  Pnntis,  and  those 
who  had   more  recently  settled  in  it,  called 
the    Hakkas.     The    God-worshippers    were 
chiefly  connected  with  the  latter,  who,  being 
in  difficulties,  sought  their  protection,  and 
obtained  it  by  conforming  to  their  worship. 
The  God-worshippers  having  become  involved 
in   some    disturbances,  the    magistrates  at- 
tempted to  seize  Hung-siu-tsuen  and  Fung- 
yun-san ;     their  own   people    came  to    the 
rescue,  and  the  rebellion  commenced.     Hung- 
siu-tsnen  summoned  the  God-worshippers  to 
unite  together.     They  had  already  begun  to 
convert  their  property  into  money,  and  to 
deliver  |}ie  proceeds  into  a  common  treasury, 
whence  the  wants  of  all  were  supplied :  a 
principle  which  has  been  adhered  to  through- 
out.    Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  all  the 
members   of  the   congrec^ation,   camo   with 
their  families  to  join  bis  banner,  which  soon 
attracted  to  it,  in  addition,  such  people   as 
those  who  were  fain,  of  old,  to  resort  to  the 
cave  of  Adullam. 

The  rebels  in  the  first  instance  (about  the 
end  of  1850),  seized  an  opulent  market-town, 
whose  shops  supplied  their  wants,  and  whose 
strong  situation  (n^arly  surrounded  by  a 
river)  enabled  them  to  make  a  stand.  They 
next  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  Tai-tsun, 
a  large  village,  where  they  found  abundant 
provisions.  They  deserted  their  first  quarters, 
upon  which  the  Imperialists  vented  their  rage, 
burning  tlie  shops,  and  plundering  whatever 
they  could  find,  under  the  snpposition  that 
the  inhabitants  were  abettors  of  the  God- 
worshippers.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
killed.  These  cruelties  greatly  incensed  the 
populace,  and  many  of  them  joined  the  rebel 
force.  A  rigid  discipline  was  established ; 
*nd  the  local  chiefs  uf  the  ancient  and  for- 
niidable  Triad  association,  which  has  for  its 
avowed  olject  the  expulsion  of  the^  Tartars, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Chinese  dynasty  | 


of  Ming,  though  they  made  overtures  to  join 
the  movement,  were  so  awe-struck  by  the 
decapitation  of  a  teacher  who  had  miscon- 
ducted himself,  that  they  drew  back,  saying  : 
*your  laws  %cem  to  be  rather  too  cruel ;  we 
shall,  perhaps,  find  it  difficult  to  keep  them ; 
and  upon  any  small  transgression  you  would 
perhaps  kill  us  also.'  Hung-siu-tsuen,  on  the 
other  hand,  declared  that  it  was  too  late  to 
speak  of  restoringthe  Mings.  *  At  all  event*,* 
said  he,  *  when  our  native  mountains  and 
rivers  are  recovered,  a  new  dynasty  must 
be  established.  How  could  we  at  present 
arouse  the  energies  of  men  by  speaking  of 
restoring  the  Ming  dynasty  f 

The  officers  of  Government  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  report  to  Pekin  that  the  culpable 
lenity  and  inaction  of  these  magistrates  had 
permitted  the  formation  of  a  secret  society  ; 
that  the  heads  of  this  society  had  stirred  up 
the  common  people  in  Kwang-si  to  revolt, 
and  plunder  and  burn  the  villages,  routing 
the  troops  of  the  Government  wherever  they 
fell  in  with  them.  *  Hung-siu-tsuen,'  writes 
the  governor,  *  is  a  man  of  da)|k^erous  charaor 
ter,  and  he  practises  the  ancient  military  arts. 
At  first  he  conceals  his  strength,  then  he  puts 
it  forth  a  little,  then  in  a  greater  degree,  and 
lastly  comes  on  in  great  force.  He  constantly 
has  two  victories  for  one  defeat ;  for  he  prac- 
tises the  tactics  of  Sun-pin.* 

The  army  of  the  insurgents  was  systema- 
tically organised  ;  *  in  action,  whoever  backed 
out  was  executed ;  while  rewards  and  pro- 
motions w^re  ^ven  to  the  victorious  ;'  and 
minute  regulations  (generally  of  a  humane 
and  provident  nature)  were  promulgated  for 
the  guidance  of  the  troops  upon  the  'march, 
and  in  all  their  operations.  The  first  great 
advantage  obtained  by  them  consisted  in  their 
sudden  captore  of  the  important  city  of  Yung- 
^uan,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Kwang-si,  whidi 
they  ^ected,  according  to  the  Canton  ac- 
count, by  advancing  quickly  to  the  walls, 
which  are  not  very  high,  and  then  throw- 
ing an  immense  quantity  of  lighted  fire- 
crackers into  the  town,  the  continued  ex- 
plosion of  which  brought  confusion  among 
the  soldiers  within,  and  caused  them  to  re- 
treat ;  after  which  the  insurgents  easily  suc- 
ceeded in  scaling  the  walls  and  entering 
th^  city.  They  then  plundered  the  trea- 
sury, killed  the  officers,  broke  open  the  pri- 
sons, and  possessed  themselves  of  the  gra- 
naries. The  district  magistrate  and  the 
lieutenant-colonel,  together  with  various  sub- 
ordinate officers  and  their  families,  were  put 
to  death,  to  the  number  of  several  score. 
The  chief,  Hung-siu-tsuen,  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  the  town,  when,  under  the  title 
which  he  had  alreiidy  aesmned,  of  Tien- 
Wang,  or  Heavenly  King,  he  was  proclaim- 
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ed  the  first  Emperor  of  the  new  dynatty  of 
TaepiDg,  or  Great  Peace. 

Some  months  after  the  taking  of  Yung- 
gnan,  the  new  potentate  issoed  (Nov.  1851) 
a  proclamation,  giving  the  title  of  king  to  his 
chief  leaders,  and  assigning  to  each  sreat  offi- 
cer his  appropriate  functions.  By  this  procla- 
mation he  required  all  his  officers  and  soldiers 
to  follow  his  doctrine,  which  he  proceeds  to 
lay  down: — 

*  Our  Heavenly  Father,  the  great  God  and 
supreme  Lonl,  is  one  true  Spirit  (God) :  besides 
our  Heavenly  Fatber  the  great  God  and  sopreme 
Lord,  there  is  do  Spirit  (God).  The  great  God 
our  Heavenly  Father  and  supreme  Lord  is  omni- 
scient, omnipotent,  and  omeipresent — the  su- 
preme over  all.  There  is  not  an  indi vidua!  who 
is  not  produced  and  nourished  by  liim.  He  is 
Shang  (Supreme).  He  is  the  Te  (Ruler).  Be- 
sides the  great  God  our  Heavenly  Father  and 
supreme  Lord  there  is  no  one  who  can  be  called 
Sbang,  and  no  one  who  can  be  called  Te. 

*  Therefore  from  henceforth  all  you  soldiers 
and  officers  may  designate  us  as  your  lord,  and 
that  is  all ;  you  must  not  call  me  Supreme,  lest 
vou  should  enci*oach  upon  the  designation  of  our 
Heavenly  Father.  Our  Heavenly  Father  is  our 
Hoi v  Father,  and  our  Celestial  Elder  Brother  is 
our  Holy  Lord  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Hence 
our  Heavenly  Father  and  Oelestial  Elder  Bro- 
thtrr  alone  are  holy;  and  from  henceforth  all 
vou  Soldiers  and  officers  may  designate  os  as  your 
lord,  and  tliat  is  all ;  but  you  must  not  calf  mo 
holy,  kst  you  encroach  upon  the  designation  of 
our  Heavenly  Father  "'and  Celestial  Elder  Bro- 
ther. The  great  God  our  Heavenly  Father  and 
supreme    Lord    is    our   Spiritual  Fathei*,  our 

Ghostly  Father All  the  kings  above 

referred  to  are  to  be  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Eastern  king.  We  have  also  issued  a 
proelamation  designating  our  queen  as  the  lady 
of  all  ladies  (empress),  and  our  concubines  as 
royal  ladies.    Respect  this.' 

Fnng-yun-san,  the  ancient  comrade  of  the 
chief,  was  the  Southern  king ;  Yang,  the  seer; 
the  Eastern  king ;  Siau,  who  in  his  trances 
supposed  himself  to  be  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  Jesus,  the  Elder  Brother,  was  the 
Western  king ;  and  Wie-ching,  an  adherent 
of  influence,  the  Northern  king.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  rebellion  up  to  the 
present  day,  the  chief  has  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  his  attention  to  the  framing  of  pro- 
clamations, orders,  creeds,  and  doctrinal  ad- 
dresses ;  and  from  these,  as  well  as  from 
the  more  vulgar  orders  of  the  day  issned 
by  his  subordinates,  the  spirit  of  the  rebel- 
lion IS  to  bo  learnt  The  Decalogue  was 
ordered  to  be  observed.  It  will  have  been 
noticed  that  polygamy  was  not  prohibited. 
Heaven  was  promised  to  the  bold  and  ven- 
turous; helLwas  to  be  the  lot  of  the  timid 
and  indolent ;  all  who  should  transgress  the 
Seventh  Commandment  were  to  be  instantly 
beheaded. 


The  Imperial  forces,  in  due  time,  invested 
the  city  of  Ynne-^nan  :  and  in  April,  1852, 
the  Taepings,  bemg  hard  pressed,  sal  lying 
out  in  three  bodies,  forced  their  way — not 
without  considerable  loss — ^through  the  rankg 
of  the  Imperialists.  The  tactician  ex-prie^ 
was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Pekin,  where 
after  making,  under  torture  (as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned),  a  long  confession — ^in 
which  Hung«iu-tsuen  is  described  as  a  ma- 
gician, a  winebibber,  and  licentioua — he  was 
cut  into  small  pieces,  a  punishment  r^arded 
by  the  Chinese  with  the  utmost  horror. 

TheTaepings  proceeded  steadily  northward, 
occasionally  foiled,  but  generally  tab'ng  the 
several  cities  that  lay  on  their  line  of  march, 
and  evacuating  them  as  soon  as  they  had  ob- 
tained what  necessaries  they  required.  Their 
plan  seems  to  have  been  to  spring  a  mine  un- 
der the  walls,  and  take  the  town,  if  poasible, 
by  assanlt  At  length,  on  the  12th  of  Jano- 
ary,  1853,  they  occupied  the  three  citieS) 
adjacent  to  each  other,  of  Han-yang,  Wn- 
chang,  and  Hankow,  where  they  collected 
money  and  provisions  to  an  immense  extent, 
and,  having  loaded  their  vessels  with  men 
and  stores>  they  proceeded  down  tlie  Yang^ 
tsse  river  to  Nankin,  which  they  took  by  a»> 
sahlt  in  March,  1853,  meetingwith  very  lit- 
tle resistance.  The  tribe  of  Hakkas,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Taeping  force,  are 
noted  for  courage  and  endurance,  and  their 
adversaries  behaved  in  the  most  dastardly 
mannen  Mr.  Meadows*  stittea  the^rriaon 
in  the  city  to  be  not  less  than  7000  or  8000 
able-bodied  men.    He  says  :^- 

'  These  Manchus  had  to  fSffbt  for  all  that  Is 
dear  to  man;  for  the  imperial  family,  which  bad 
always  treated  them  well,  for  the  honoor  of  their 
nation,  for  their  own  lives,  and  for  the  lives  of 
their  wives  and  children.  This  they  well  knew, 
the  Heavenly  Prince  having  openly  declared  the 
first  duty  of  his  mission  to  be  their  extennina- 
tion.  It  might  have  been  expected,  therefore, 
that  they  would  have  made  a  desperate  fight  in 
self-defence ;  yet  they  did  not  strike  a  blow.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  irresistible  progress  and  in- 
veterate enmity  of  the  insurgents  bad  bereft 
them  of  all  sense  and  strength,  aad  of  all  man- 
hood, for  they  merely  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground  before  the  leaders,  and  piteously  implored 
R)r  mercy  with  cries  of  "  Spare  my  life.  Prince  I 
spore  my  life.  Prince  I"  They  may  have  been 
psralyzed  by  the  thought  that  their  impending 
fiate  was  the  retribution  of  Heaven  for  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  whole  populations  by  their 
ancestors,  when  they  conquered  the  ooontry ;  as 
at  Canton,  for  instance,  where  the  Chinese  still 
speak  revengefully  of  the  extermination  of  the 
inhabitants  on  the  forces  of  the  present  dynasty 
taking  that  city. 

*  Only  about  a  hundred  escaped  out  of  a  popu- 


'*  Cited/  by  Commander  Brine :  *  Vh^  Taephig 
RebsUion,'  p.  l^'hm^e6bY\jUU^lK: 
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iation  of  more  tbso  twenty  thousand,*  the  rest 
— meo,  women,  and  ohildren — were  all  pot  tu  the 
sword.  '*  We  killed  them  alV*  Mid  the  insar- 
gents,  with  emphasis;  the  recolleotioD  hringing 
back  into  their  faoe^  the  dark  shade  of  unspar- 
ing sternness  they  most  have  borne  when  the 
appalling  ezeootion  was  going  on.  ^*  We  killed 
them  all,  to  the  iofant  in  arms.  We  left  not  a 
root  to  sproQt  from.^*  The  bodies  were  thrown 
into  the  Yang-tsze.' 

This  was  Tery  cruel ;  and  men  who  judge 
hastily   have  often  said,  on  hearing  of  such 
atrocities,  that  the  Taepings  are  the  ffreatest 
villains  in. existence  and  quite  out  of  the  pale 
of  humanity,  and  that  it .  is  our  duty,  on  that 
account,  to  take  an  active  payt  in  their  exter- 
mination.   Yet,  let  ns  consider  what  has  taken 
place   in   civil  war  in  other  conntries,  before 
we  say  that  the  Taepings  are  so  ranch  worse 
than  others.      Did  not  Oliver  Cromwell  put 
to  the  sword  the  garrisons  of  Drogheda  and 
Wexford  ?     Did    not  General  Monk — after- 
wards DuKe  of  .Albemai'le — put  to  death  the 
whole  garrison  of  the  town  of  Dundee  ?     Or, 
turning  to  more  modern  times,  and  to  the  his- 
tory of  a  i^ple  whom  the  EngA  pnblic  at 
one  time,  and  after  the  events  we  are  about 
to  refer  to,  delighted  to  honour — the  Greeks  in 
the  war  of  independence — what  do  we  learn 
from  their  very  able  historian,  Mr.  Fin  lay  f — 

^In  the  month  of  April,  1821,  a  Mussulman 
popnlation,  amounting  to  upwards  of  20,000 
sonls,  were  living  dispersed  in  Greece,  employed 
in  agriculture.  Before  two  months  had  elapsed 
the  greater  part  were  slain— men,  women,  and 
children  were  murdered  without  mercy  or  re- 
morse. Old  men  still  point  to  heaps  of  stones 
and  tell  the  traveller,  ^  There  stood  the  tower 
of  Ali  Aga,  and  there  we  slew  him,  his  harem, 
and  his  slaves  ;*'  and  the  old  man  walks  calmly 
on  to  plough  the  fields  which  once  belonged  to 
Ali  Aga,  without  a  thought  that  any  vengef^ 
feeling  can  attend  the  crime.' t 

Again,  at  the  sack  of  Tripolitza :  J — 
'  Women  and  children  were  frequently  tortured 
before  they  were  murdered.  After  the  Greeks 
had  been  in  possession  of  the  city  for  forty-eight 
hours,  they  deliberately  collected  together  about 
2000  persons  of  every  age  and  sex,  but  prind- 
pally  women  and  chilufen,  and  led  them  to  a  ra- 
vine in  the  nearest  mountain,  where  they  mur- 
dered every  soul.  General  Gordon,  who  return- 
ed to  Tripoliiza  with  Hypsilantes,  and  whose  fa- 
miliarity with  the  Turkish  language  enabled  him 
to  convene  with  those  who  were  spared,  esti- 
mates the  number  of  Mussulmen  murdered  dur- 
ing the  sack  of  the  town,  at  eight  thousand  souls. 
Many  young  women  and  girls  were  carried  off  as 
slaves  by  the  volunteers  who  returned  to  their 
native  places,  but  few  male  cbildren  were  spared. 


*  This,  we  apprehend,  applies  to  the  quarter  of 
the  city  which  was  oocnpied  by  the  Tartars  and 
tbtir  familiee. 

t  'History  of  Greek  Revolution,*  by  George Rn- 
l»y,  2  voU,  1861 ;  vol.  i.  pp.  172,  187. 

tibid.,  pp.  267-a70b 


"Gordon,  a  warm  Philhellene,  ol)8erves: — 
"  Humanity  is  a  word  quite  out  of  place  wh<gi 
applied  either  to  the  Turks  or  to  their  oppo- 
nents.'''♦ 

So  much  for  Greece.  We  will  not  ask 
what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  Servians 
at  Belgrade  during  this  very  year.  But,  to 
return  to  China.  Mr.  Forrest,  a  go^itleman 
belonging  to  onr  Consular  establishment, 
who  passed  some  time  at  Nankin  among  the 
Taepings,  says,  in  a  passage  cited  by  Captain 
Blatiston  (p.  55),  that  certain  cruelties  of 
the  Taepings  are  *  hardly  a  counterpart  of 
Tsing  (imperial)  atrocities.  But  the  other 
day,  at  Ngan-king,  the  Imperialists  enjoyed 
a  three  days*  slaughter,  and  left  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  child  in  that  unfortunate' city. 
The  Great  River  is  crowded  now  with  their 
headless  victims.*  And  wo  learn  upon  the 
high  authority  of  Dr.  Legge — a  much  re- 
spected missionary,  who  has  spent  many 
years  in  China,  that  *  on  the  score  of  cruelty, 
the  case  must  be  about  even  between  the 
two  contending  parties :  inclining  to  the  Im- 
perial side,  if  we  may  judge  on  the  principle 
that  the  more  cowardly  are  the  more  cruel.'f 

The  proclamations  and  orders  issued  to 
the  army  by  Yang,  the  Eastern  king,  as 
generalissimo,  are  all  designed  to  stir  up  the 
Chinese  national  feeling  acrainstlhe  Tartars. 
He  declares  that  the  empire  belongs  to  the 
Chinese,  and  not  to  the  Tartars ;  that  the  food 
and  raiment  found  therein  belong  to  the 
Chinese,  and  not  to  the  Tartars.  *  Can  the 
Chinese,'  he  asks,  *  deem  themselves  men  ¥ 
Ever  since  the  Manchus  have  spread  their 
poisonous  influence  through  China,  the  flame 
of  oppression  has  risen  up  to  heaven ;  while 
the  Cninese,  with  bowed  heads  and  dejected 
spirits,  willingly  become  the  servants  of 
others.  How  strange  it  is  that  there  are  no 
men  in  China!  If  all  the  bamboos  of  the 
southern  hills  were  to  be  used,  we  fear  thev 
would  not  be  enough  to  detail  the  obsceni- 
ties of  the  Tartars ;  and  if  all  the  waves  of 
the  Eastern  Sea  were  to  be  employed,  thev 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  wash  away  their 
sins,  which  reach  to  heaven.  They  deprived 
the  Chinese  of  their  national  headdress,  com- 
pelling them  to  shave  their  heads  and  wear 
a  long  tail  behind,  thus  causing  them  to  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  brute  animals  [a  cus- 
tom which  the  Taepings  have  discarded] ; 
they  have  also  abolished  the  national  dre^ ; 
they  have  interfered  with  the  purity  of  the 
language,  introducing  the  slang  of  the  capi- 
tal, designing  to  seduce  the  Chinese  by  their 
Tartar  brogue.  They  are  indifferent  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  by  drought  or  inun- 

*  *  History  of  the  Greek  Revolutioo/  p.  237. 
t  *  London  and  China  Telegraph,'  voL  iv.  p.  498. 
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datioQs.  They  have  corrupted  the  admiDis- 
tr^tion  of  justice.  *  Offices  arc  to  be  obtained 
by  bribes ;  crimes  are  to  be  bought  off  with 
money ;  rich  fellows  engross  all  authority, 
while  heroes  are  filled  with  despair.'  The 
corrupt  mandarins  of  the  public  offices  are 
no  better  than  wolves  and  tigers.  All  this 
originates  in  the  vicious  and  sottish  monarch 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  who  drives  honest  peo- 
ple to  a  distance,  and  admits  to  his  presence 
the  most  worthless  of  mankind,  sells  offices 
and  disposes  of  preferments,  while  he  refuses 
men  of  virtuous  talent.  The  rich  and  the  great 
are  abandoned  to  vice  without  control,  whilst 
the  poor  and  miserable  have  none  to  redress 
their  wrongs. 

*  Therefore,*  says  Yang,  *  I,  the  General,  in 
obedience  to  the  Royal  commands,  have  put 
in  motion  the  troops  for  the  punishment  of 
the  oppressor.  As  soon  as  a  city  has  been 
captured,  I  have  put  to  death  the  rapacious 
mandarins  and  corrupt  magistrates  therein, 
but  have  not  injured  a  single  individual  of 
the  people,  so  that  all  of  you  may  take  care 
of  your  families  and  attend  to  your  business 
without  alarm  and  trepidation.*  He  even 
details  the  measures  which  he  has  taken  for 
the  instant  decapitation  of  marauders  and  op- 
pressors. But  he  remarks  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  rich  should  have  in  readiness  stores 
of  provisions  to  aid  ,in  the  sustenance  of  his 
troops;  they  are  to  report  to  the  Taeping 
chiefs  the  amount  of  their  contributions,  and 
are  to  be  furnished  with  receipts  as  security  that 
hereafter  the  whole  shall  be  paid.  As  soon  as 
Nankin  is  taken,  arrangements  are  to  be  made 
for  holding  examinations,  and  conferring  de- 
grees according  to  the  oridnal  customs  of  the 
Chinese.  The  temples  and  monasteries  of  the 
priests  of  Buddha  and  Taou  are  to  be  given 
to  the  poor ;  and,  as  to  the  priests  of  these 
deities,  *at  present  we  are  seizing  them 
throughout  the  country,  and  putting  them  to 
death,  and  we  are  inquiring  into  those  who 
have  been  foremost  in  the  building  and  re- 
pair of  the  Buddhist  temples,  that  we  may 
have  them  apprehended  likewise.' 

When  they  entered  Nankin,  professing 
these  sentiments,  the  Taepings  numbered 
over  70,000,  their  ranks  having  been  swelled 
by  the  absorption  of  local  rebels  in  the  coun- 
tries through-  which  they  had  passed,  and  by 
pressing  into  their  service  lads  under  eighteen 
yeare  of  age.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that 
one-third  of  their  force  generally  consists  of 
boys.  They  also  had  many  female  officers 
and  privates  in  the  force.  Hung-siu-tsuen 
now  termed  Nankin  the  heavenly  capital, 
and  residence  of  the  heavenly  king.  Ile^ 
imitated  the  style  of  the  Emperor  of  China, 
and  shut  himself  up  with  his  numerous  con- 
cubines;  was  seldom  accessible  even  to  his 


chiefs,  and  occupied  himself  more  thzn  ever 
in  composing  orders  and  proclamatioDss  od€% 
and  expositions  of  doctrine.  At  this  time  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Roberts  a  warm  invitatioD 
to  join  him.     He  says  :-^ 

*  In  consequence  of  the  moltiplicity  of  pnUic 
affairs  engaging  my  attention,  I  have  not  h^ 
leisure  to  instruct  the  people  rilornrng  and  even- 
ing. But  I  have  promnlgated  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments to  the  anny  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
population,  and  have  taught  them  ^1  to  piaj 
murning  and  evening.  Still,  those  who  uiMier- 
stand  the  Gospel  are  not  many.  Xberefore  I 
deem  it  right  to  send  the  messenger*.  .  .  .  io 
person  to  wish  yon  peace,  and  to  request  ycffi, 
my  elder  brother,  if  yon  are  not  disposed  to 
abandon  roe,  to  cume  and  bring  with  yoa  raanj 
brethren  to  help  to  propagate  the  Ginpel  mod 
administer  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  So  shall 
we  obtain  the  true  doctrine.  Hereafter,  when 
my  enterprise  is  successfully  terminated,  I  will 
disseminate  t>  e  doctrine  thruughout  the  whole 
empire,  that  all  may  return  to  the  one.Lort)^  aod 
worsliip  only  the  true  God.  This  is  what  my 
heart  truly  deeiree.' 

nnhappi||lit  was  not  safe  for  Mr.  Roberts 
to  make  his  way  to  Nankin,  and  this  chance 
of  diffusing  the  Christian  religion  was  also 
lost. 

The  want  of  vigour  at  head-quartera  ap- 
pears by  the  insufficient  manner  in   which 
Hung-siu-tsuen  allowed  a  really  great  enter- 
prise, the  march  towards  Pekin,  to  be  under- 
taken.     Soon  after  the  capture  of  Nankin, 
the  rebels  despatched  a  small  army  of  6000 
or  7000  men,  under  leaders  who  did  not  oc- 
cupy the  first  rank,  to  make  its  way  to  the 
northward.      Northwards,   accordingly,   did 
this  small  army  press  to  the  distance  of  1300 
miles,  the  imperial  troops  following  but  sel- 
dom overtaking  them,  till  they  ^established 
themselves,  in  the  end  of  October,  1858,  at 
Tsing-hae,  npt  far  from  Pekin  itself.     Here 
it  would  seem  that  a  second  force  was  to 
have  joined  them,  somewhat  later,  by  a  dif- 
ferent route,  but  the   Imperial  Government 
made  unwonted  efforts,  and   the  Taepings 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  Tsing-hae,  after  ao 
occupation  of  about  three  months,  and  to  re- 
turn towards  the   South  before  the  second 
army  could  join  it;  and  thus  the  Tartar  dy- 
nasty escaped  its  greatest  danger,  for  the 
(fomoined  forces  of  the  rehels  might  hare 
captured  Tientsin  and  then  waited  for  rein- 
forcements from  Nankin.   It  must  be  allowed 
that  the  chiefs  showed  great  want  of  militaiy 
spirit  in  lingering  at  Nankin,  and  sending 
out  an  inadequate  force  upon  so  important 
an  expedition.     For  the  exact  succession  of 
military  events,  for  the  places  taken,  lost,  re- 
taken, again  lost,  and  again  recovered — for 
the  burnings  and  plunderings,  and  massacres 
of  both    parties — we  must  refer   to  Com- 
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mander  Brioe^s  narrative.  We  will,  bow- 
ever,  extract  his  statement  of  the  present 
extent  of  the  Taeping  rule — 

'The  extent  of  coantry  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  Ti^n- Wang  so  constantly  varits, 
that  it  IS  Qseless  to  attempt  to  define  it  witli  ex- 
actne*«8.  At  present,  a  half-circle,  drawn  from 
Rankin  towards  tlie  sonth-west,  with  a  radios 
of  fifty  miles,  will  include  aU  that  his  tollowers 
are  known  to  possess  towards  the  interior;  and 
sixty  miles  on  both  sides  of  a  line  drawn  from 
the  srtme  city,  through  SiK>chow,  and- ending  at 
the  sea  near  Ningpo  (a  linear  distance  of  aU>ve 
two  hundred  miles),  will  include  all  that  they 
possess  in  the  dircctiop  of  the  sAboard. 

'  Thus  the  total  amount  of  land,  so  entirely 
under  the  Tien- Wane's  anthoriry  as  to  enable 
him  to  force  tlie  inhabitants  to  comply  with  his 
regulations  and  to  pay  taxes,  is  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  square  milei*/* 

The  fighting  men  of  the  Taepings  Comman- 
der Brine  reckons  at  not  less  than  400,000. 

The  Chief,  or  Heavenly  king,  had  early 
delegated  the  command  in  the  field  to  Yang, 
now  called  the  Eastern  king,  whose  visions 
appear  to  have  come  in  very  opportunely  for 
the  detection  of  treason,  and  probably  for 
other  political  purposes.  At  length  they  as- 
sumed a  highly  aggressive  form  towards  the 
Chief  himself.  Upon  one  occasion  Yang, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  re- 
buked him  for  his  impetuous  di^sition  and 
harshness  in  the  treatment  of  his  household, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  beaten  with  forty 
blows,  which  the  Emperor  submitted  to  re- 
ceive, and  prostrated  himself  accordingly. 
But  the  execution  was  dispensed  with.  After;; 
wards,  in  obedience  to  Divine  commands, 
Yang  addressed  to  him  in  his  own  house 
a  long  and  severe  lecture  on  his  shortcom- 
ings, the  conclusion  of  which  we  copy — 

*  When  the  ladies  wait  upon  yon,  my  elder 
brother,  it  is  of  course  their  duty,  but  sometimes 
they  may  be  apt  to  excite  your  righteous  dis- 
pleasure, in  which  case  you  must  treat  them 
gently,  and  not  kick  them  with  your  boot  on; 
for  if  you  kick  them  with  yonr  boot  on,  it  may 
be  that  some  of  the  ladies  are  in  such  a  state  as 
to  call  for  the  congratulations  of  their  friends, 
and  thus  yoa  interfere  with  the  kind  intentions 
ot  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  loves  to  foster  hu- 
man life.  Further,  when  any  of  the  ladies  are 
in  the  state  above  alluded  to,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  manifest  a  little  gracious  consideration, 
and  allow  them  to  rest  from  their  labours,  while 
yen  select  some  separate  establishment  for  their 
residence  and  repose.  Yon  may  still  require 
them  morning  and  evening  to  pay  their  re- 
spects. Such  a  method  of  treatment  would  be 
proper,  and,  if  still  any  of  the  ladies  should  com- 
mit any  trifling  fault  so  as  to  give  offence  to  my 
Lord,  it  would  be  as  well  to  excuse  them  from 

*  We  have  ahready  noticed  Captain  BIaki8ton*8 
statement  of  Sir  EL  Parkes^s  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject 
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being  beaten  with  the  bamboo.  Yon  may,  how- 
ever, scold  them  severely,  and  tell  them  not  to 
offend  any  more.  Should  any  of  them  commit 
any  grievons  crime,  you  should  wnit  till  after 
their  confinement,  when  you  can  inflict  punish- 
ment.'* 

These  reproofs  were  received  with  the  ut- 
most humility  by  the  Chie^  and,  after  a  visit 
which  Yang  and  others  paid  him  for  tbe 
purpose  of  condoling  with  him  upon  his 
havmg  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Al- 
mighty, he  bestowed  on  Yang  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Comforter  or  Holy  Spirit ;  a  title 
of  which  the  real  meaning  was  probably  not 
suspected  by  either,  and  which  Yang  forth- 
with adopted  in  all  his  edicts.  Nevertheless 
all  this  ended  in  Yang's  becoming  greatly 
suspected  of  plotting  against  the  Heavenly 
King,  and  one  morning  Yang  and  his  atten- 
dant oflScers  were  found  dead.  Some  ha'd 
been  speared  and  others  decapitated.  Cap- 
tain Blakiston  has  cited  (p.  28)  Mr.  Forresrs 
account  of  a  double  tragedy. 

*  Passing  by  a  wall  and  strong  stockade,  yoa 
enter  into  a  space  formerly  covered  by  the  south- 
ern suburb,  and  in. which  rose  the  Porcelain 
Tower.  How  well  we  remember,  **  in  the  days 
when  childhood  fleeted  by,*'  reading  in  Pin- 
nock's  or  somebody  else's  Qaestions,  of  this 
splendid  work ;  nay,  every  map  or  tract  or  chap- 
ter concerning  China  was  prefaced  by  an  illus- 
tration of  (he  pagoda,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Now  it  is  a  white  hill  of  ruins.  Two 
immense Svalls,  divided  by  a  narrow  aperture, 
are  the  only  portions  of  the  tower  now  stand- 
ing. 

*  The  portion  of  the  suburbs  in  which  this 
porcelain  tower  was  situated  was  under  tbe 
command  of  the  Eastern  king.  Tien-Wang, 
having  occasion  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  this 
gentleman,  deputed  the  Northern  king  to  cut  oflT 
his  head,  and  quietly '  slaughter  his  followers. 
This  was  done  to  the  number  of  10,000.  But 
now  Tien-wang,  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  men, 
accused  the  Northern  king  of  the  wilful  nmrder 
of  Tung-wang  (who  was  elect e<l  Saviour  of  tbe 
World,  and  afterwards  the  Holy  Ghost),  and 
slew  him  and  his  followers.  After  this,  Tien- 
wang  was  told  that  Tung-wang  boasted  that 
from  his  porcelain  tower  he  could  command  the 

*  The  dootrinea  of  the  Tieo-Waog  regarding  oon- 
jngal  duties  niay  be  illustrated  by  two  virses  con- 
tained in  his  '  Ode  for  Youth,*  which  he  sent  to 
Sir  George  Bonham,  among  other  composi.ionB  to 
be  noticed  more  fiilly  below : — 

Ox  TBE  Duties  or  Husbands. 
Unbending  firmness  is  natural  to  the  man, 
Lore  for  a  wife  should  be  qualtfled  by  prudence; 
And  should  the  lioness  roar 
Let  not  terror  fill  the  mind. 

On  the  Duties  of  Wives. 
Women,  be  obedient  to  your  three  male  re^ativ€% 
And  do  not  disobey  your  lords ; 
When  hens  crow  iu  the  morning  j 

Sorrow  may  be  ezpeeted  in  the  fiuniljDOQlC 
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city.    Powder  was  ordered  into  the  tower,  aod 
the  whole  building  blown  np.' 

Shortly  after  the  taking  of  Nankin,  Sir 
George  Bonham,  the  governor  of  Hong-Kong, 
made  his  appearance  there  in  E.  M.  S. 
'  Hermes.'  The  Taepings  were  found  on  that 
occasion  to  be  wejl  provided  with  guns  of 
e|rery  description,  from  gingalls  to  large 
cannon.  '  The  city  presented  a  scene  of  utter 
desolation.  The  object  of  Sir  George  Bon- 
ham's  visit  was  partly  to  ascertain  what  really 
were  the  principles  of  the  rebels,  and  partly 
to  contradict  tlie  report  which  had  been 
spread  by  tfce  Imperialists  that  they  were  to 
be  assisted  by  the  English  ships  of  war.  The 
Taepings  professed  entire  indifference  to  our 
neutrality,  mingled  with  a  certain  degree  of 
good-will,  founded  on  the  similarity  of  our 
religious  creed  to  theirs.  They  remarked, 
*  It  would  be  wrong  for  yon  to  help  the  Tar- 
tars, and,  what  is  more,  it  would  be  of  no 
use.  Our  Heavenly  Father  helps  us,  and  no 
one  can  tight  with  him.'  However  high  Sir 
George  Bonham's  rank  might  be,  the  North- 
ern king  declared  it  could  not  be  so  high  as 
his  own ;  and  althougK  a  decree  was'  issued 
to  the  effect  that  the  English  should  come 
and  go  freely,  whether  to  aid  the  Taepings  in 
the  extermination  of  the  demons  (Tartars), 
or  to  pursue  their  own  commercial  occupa- 
tions, yet  thfe  style  of  the  official  communica- 
tions was  so  absurdly  arrogant  (the  English 
being  represented  as  having  come  to  give  in 
their  allegiance  to  the  Tien- Wang),  that  Sir 
George  could  hold  no  personal  intercourse 
with  them.  Along  with  this  decree,  they 
sent  to  Sir  George  Bonham  the  new  books 

Promulgated  by  their  chief,  and  containing 
is  doctrines  on  the  subjects  of  politics,  reli- 
gion, military  organization,  and  court  eti- 
quette. These  books  were  translated  by  Dr. 
Medhurst,  and  afford  the  most  certain  and 
original  evidence  of  the  principles  which  they 
professed  at  that  time,  and  they  may  well  be 
referred  to  for  the  correction  of  the  extra- 
vagant misstatements  which  have  been  circu- 
lated both  for  and  against  the  Taepings.  On 
her  way  down  the  river  the  'Hermes'  was 
fired  on  by  the  batteries  and  junks  of  the 
rebels  as  she  passed  Chin-keang,  and  she 
distributed  some  shot  and  shell  among  them 
in  return.  An  apology  was  afterwards  offer- 
ed by.  the  commandant  of  the  place. 

One  of  the  works  sent  by  the  Taepings — 
a  sort  of  religious  poem,  composed  in  lities 
consisting  of  three  words  each,  and  called 
the  Trimetrical  .Classic — is  especially  worthy 
of  notice : — 

*The  author  of  the  Trimetrical  Classic   has 
divided  bis  sufijeet^nto  four  distinct  parts  :— 
*In  the  first  JUe^glvfisji  BUDOttry  of  the  prin- 


cipal acts  of  God  with  respect  to  man,  from  the 
time  of  the  creation  ntitil  the  ascension  of  ocr 
Saviour,  according  to  those  versions  of  the  c^ 
and  New  Testaments  that  had  fi^len  into  bk 
possession. 

*  In  the  second  part  he  proceeds  to  |>oint  oot 
to  his  fi>llower8  the  religions  history  of  tiiar 
own  country,  and  draws  their  attention  to  the 
circumstance  of  some  of  the  early  Chinese  roo- 
narchs  liaving  been,  siiftihirly  with  the  fordgn 
nations  si>oken  of  in  the  Testaments,  worship- 
pers of  <  ne  God.  The  sketch  given  of  the  de- 
cline from  this  faith  into  a  belief  in  genii,  and 
subsequently  into  Buddhism,  and  other  grave  er^ 
rors,  proves  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  author'^ 
knowledge  of  Chinese  history — tor  all  the  facts 
stated  in  the  Classic  accord  with  the  historic 
annals. 

*The  subject  of  the  third  part  relates  princi- 
pally to  his  own  divine  power. 

'Throughout. the  third  part  Hung-siu-tsaeo 
arrogates  to  Limsdf  the  attributes  of  a  eoo  of 
God. 

'  The  last  part  of  the  Classic  consists  of  aa 
exhortation  to  -his  followers,  under  the  title  of 
'*  Little  Children,"  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Commandments,  and  to  en- 
deavoor  to  be,  in  all  respects,  honest,  moral,  and 
truthful,  and  so  obtain  future  happiness.' 

Here  follows  an  extract  from  the  First 
Part— 

*  The  Great  Go<l 
Gave  his  celestial  commands. 
Amounting  to  ten  precepts 
The   breacli  of  which  would    not  be  fbr- 
given. 

He  himself  wrote  them, 
And  gave  them  to  Moses ; 
The  celestial  law 
Cannot  be  altered. 

In  after  ages 

It  was  sometimes  disobeyed. 
Through  the  devil's  temptations 
"When  men  fell  into  misery. 

But  the  Great  God, 

Out  of  pity  to  mankind, 

Sent  his  first- bom  Son 

To  come  down  into  the  world. 

His  name  is  Jesus, 

The  Lord  and  Saviour  of  men, 

Who  redeems  them  from  sin 

By  the  endurance  of  extreme  misery 

Upon  the  cross 

They  nailed  his  body. 

Where  he  shed  his  precious  blood, 

To  save  all  mankind. 

Three  days  after^his  death 

He  rose  from  the  dead, 

And  during  forty  days 

He  discoursed  on  heavenly  things. 

When  he  was  about  to  asodnd 
He  commanded  bis  disciples 
To  communicate  bis  gospel       t 
And  proclaim  his  revealed  wfllLC 
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Those  who  believe  will  be  8aye<1 
And  aisoend  to  heaTen ; 
But  those  who  do  not  believe    • 
Will  be  the  first  to  ^e  ooudemned. 

Throaghont  the  whole  world 
There  is  only  one  God, 
The  Great  Lord  and  Baler 
Without  a  second.* 

The   whole  of  the   Fourth   Part  is  sub- 
joined— 

'  The  Great  God  displays 
Liberality  deep  as  the  sea ; 
But  the  devil  has  injured  man 
In  a  most  outrageous  manner. 

God  is  therefore  displeased 

And  has  sent  his  Son* 

With  orders  to  come  down  into  the  world, 

Having  first  studied  the  classics. 

In  the  Tinj-yeu  year  (1837) 
He  was  received  up  into  Heaven, 
Where  the  affairs  of  Heaven 
Were  clearly  pointed  out  to  him. 

The  Great  God 
Personally  instrnoted  him. 
Gave  him  odes  and  docnments, 
And  communicated  to  him  the  true  doc-^ 
trine. 

God  also  gave  him  a  seal 
And  conferred  apon  him  a  sword 
Connected  with  authority 
And  majesty  irresistible. 

He    bade    him,  together  with    the  elder 

brother, 
Namely  Jesus, 
To  drive  away  impish  fiends 
With  the  c8-operation  of  angels. 

There  was  one  who  looked  on  with  envy, 
Namely,  the  King  of  Hades, 
Who  displayed  much  malignity 
And  acted  like  a  devilish  serpent. 

But  the  Great  God, 
•  With  a  high  hand. 

Instructed  his  Son 
To  subdue  this  fiend. 

And  having  conquered  him 
To  show  him  no  favour. 
And  in  spite  of  his  envious  eye 
He  damped  all  his  courage. 

Having  overcome  the  .fiend 
He  returned  to  Heaven, 
Where  the  Great  God 
G^ve  hhn  great  authority. 

The  oelestia]  mother  was  kind 
And  exceedingly  gracious, 
Beautiful  and  noble  in  the  extreme, 
Far  beyond  all  compare. 

The  celestial  elder  brother^s  wife 
Was  virtuous  and  very  considerate, 
Constantly  exhorting  the  elder  brother 
To  do  things  deliberately. 
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The  Great  God, 
Out  of  love  to  mankind, 
Again  commissioned  his  Son 
To  come  down  into  the  world. 

And  when  he  sent  him  doWn 
He  charged  him  not  to  be  afraid ; 
I  am' with  you,  said  he,    • 
To  superintend  everything. 

In  the  Mow -shin  year  (1848) 
The  Son  was  troubled  and  distressed. 
When  the  Great  God 
Appeared  on  his  behalf. 

Bringing  Jesus  with  him 

They  both  came  down  into  the  world, 

Where  he  instructed  his  Son 

How  to  sustain  the  weight  of  govern ment 

God  has  set  up  his  Son 

To  endure  for  ever. 

To  defeat  corrupt  machinations 

And  to  display  majesty  and  authority. 

Also  to  judge  the  world. 
To  divide  the  righteous  fk>m  the  wicked, 
*And  consign  them  to  the  misery  of  hell. 
Or  bestow  on  them  the  joys  of  heaven.    « 
Heaven  manages  everything. 
Heaven  sustiins  the  whole. 
Let  all  beneath  the  sky 
Come  and  acknowledge  the  new  monarch.^ 

t  A  year  later,  an  American  frigate,  the 
*  Snsquehannah,'  visited  Nankin,  with  no  bet- 
ter success  than  the  *  Hermes.'  From  the 
observations  now  made  by  Dr.  Bridgeman, 
an  eminent  Chinese  scholar,  who  went  up  in 
this  ship,  and  from  the  notes  of  others  who 
visited  Nankin  within  the  early  years  of  its 
subjection  to  the  rebels,  it  appears  that  the 
leaven  of  fanaticism  which  had  been  mani- 
fested from  the  first,  was  operating  for  evil 
and  developing  itself  in  new  forms ;  an  in- 
stance of  which  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
titles  assumed  by  the  Eastern  king  Yang. 
Notwithstanding  the  monstrous  language  used 
by  the  chiefs,  the  uniform  testimony  at  Nan- 
kin was  that  none  but  the  Heavenly  Father 
and  the  Heavenly  Elder  Brother  were  wor- 
shipped. There  were  few  signs  of  religious 
culture,  hut  many  could  repeat  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments as  given  in  their  books.  The 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  equa- 
lity of  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead,  and  many 
other  doctrines  generally  received  by  Pro- 
testant Christians  as  being  ftarly  revealed  in 
the  Bible,  were  utterly  ignored  by  the  insur- 
gents. They  had  no  houses  for  public  wor- 
ship, nor,  apparently,  any  professed  teachers 
of  religion. 

Among  the  papers  composed  by  the  Tien- 
Wang,  is  a  very  long  one  concerning  *  the 
land  regulation  of  political  economy  of  his 
celestial  dynasty.'    In  this  he  commands  that 
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all  fields  be  divided  into  nine  orders  and  be 
classed  according  to  their  produce  ;  divisions 
of  fields  are  regulated  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  in  a  household.  For  every 
twenty-five  families  there  is  to  be  a  granary 
and  a  church,  ^  potter,  a  blacksmith,  a  car- 
penter, and  a  mason  ;  the  youths  to  go  daily 
to  their  church  and  study  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament ;  and  on  the  Sabbath-day  all 
are  to  attend  Divine  service.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  the  military  service  of  the  coun- 
try. It  does  not  appear  that  the  government 
of  the  Tien-Wang  ever  was  in  a  condition  to 
give  practical  eff'ect  to  this  scheme. 

About  the  year  1858  a  document  ad- 
dressed to  foreigners  was  sent  off  by  the 
Tien- Wang  to  H.M.S.  *  Retribution*  when 
lying  at  Woo-hoo.  In  this  exposition  the 
doctrines  of  the  Taepings  are  again  set  forth 
in  confiiderable  detail ;  the  pretensions  of  the 
Tien-Wang  are  put  higher  than  ever,  and  the 
mission  and  merits  of  the  king  of  the»East 
are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  wildest  auda- 
city. Yang  himself  is  represented  as  having 
died  of  a  pestilence*  and  having  gone  to 
heaven. 

Of  the  social  condition  of  the  Taepings 
very  little  is  known.  To  a  certain  extent,  at 
least,  they  have  a  community  of  interesti: 
with  a  very  few  exceptions  no  one  seemed  to 
say  that  aught  of  the  things  he  possessed  was 
his  own.  Whether  this  resulted  from  the 
necessities  of  the  case  or  was  an  established 
principle  with  them  Dr.  Bridgeman  could  not 
ascertain :  but  immense  stores  and  treasures 
had,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  been  accumulated 
by  them,  and  these  were  daily  being  aug- 
mented. When  the  Taepings  occupied  a 
city  it  was  their  policy  to  eject  all  the  inha- 
bitants who  could  not  be  made  useful.  The 
reasons  they  gave  for  this  conduct  were  that 
they  were  thus  enabled  to  hold  the  cities  for 
a  longer  period  against  the  attacks  of  the  Im- 
perialists, as  there  were  fewer  mouths  to  feed ; 
and  that  it  reduced  the  chances  of  treachery, 
as  in  all  probability  many  of  the  residents 
would  seize  any  favourable  opportunity  to 
admit  within  the  walls  the  besieging  force. 
The  observance  of  this  plan,  and  tlje  system 
of  public  granaries  and  community  of  goods, 
sufficiently  accent  for  the  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  shops  and  trade.  There  seemed  to 
be  perfect  discipline  and  subordination  with- 
in tne  city  ;  any  one  who  attempted  to  trade 
there  was  decapitated  ;  but  a  market  for  ve- 
getables was  held  outside  the  walls,  and  af- 
forded a  sort  of  neutral  ground  on  which  the 
rebels  and  the  Imperialists  freely  associated 
together,   gambled,  and   quarrelled.      Their 

*  1  he  word  is  ambiguous,  and  may  also  mean 
rebellion. 


arms  and  accoutrements  were  quite  acfter  (he 
old  fashion  of  the  Chinese,  but  their  red  and 
yellow  turbans,  their  Ipng  hair,  and  their  alk 
and  satin  robes  (the  spoil  of  the  cities  tbey 
had  sacked),  so  unlike  Uie  ordinary  costume 
of  the  Chinese  troops,  made  the  insnrpents 
appear  like  a  new  race  of  warriors.  They 
were  well  clad,  well  fed,  and  well  provided 
for ;  they  seemed  content  and  in  hign  spiritSi 
as  if  sure  of  success. 

The  Tien-Wang  still  calls  his  chief  officers 
kings.  Four  out  of  the  five  original  kingi 
are  now  dead.  The  fate  of  two  of  these  we 
have  already  mentioned.  Two  more — ^Fong- 
yun-san,  the  early  friend  of  the  chief,  and 
Siau,  known  for  his  visions — have  fallen  in 
battle.  Shih-tah-kae,  the  assistant  king,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  Tien-Wang,  is  abeent 
from  Nankin,  at  the  head  of  70,000  insor- 
gents,  in  the  province  of  Tze-chuen.  It  is 
doubtful  (as  we  have  already  mentioned) 
whether  he  is  any  longer  in  subordination  to 
the  Tien-Wang,  or  whether  he  has  set  up  for 
himself.  The  most  importjint  accession  to  the 
staff  of  the  Tien- Wang  is  his  cousin,  Kan- 
wang,  or  the  Shield  king,  late  Hung-jin, 
esteemed  as  a  Christian  catechist  and  preach- 
er; but  since  1868  an  influential  officer  of 
the  Taepings.  This  dignitary  has  declared 
that  on  meeting  with  his  relative  the  CelesUal 
king,  and  having  daily  conversations  with 
him,  he  was  struck  by  the  wisdom  and  depth 
of  his  teaching,  far  transcending  that  of  com- 
mon men.  Mr.  Forrest  says  of  the  Kan* 
wang,  that  '  if  all  the  rebels  were  like  him, 
they  would  soon  be  mastem  of  China.  In 
the  mean  time,  though  he  holds  to  his  Chris- 
tian belief,  he  is  compelled  to  temporiee  and 
to  comply  with  the  state  of  things  aroand 
him.'     *  Kaa-wang,*  he  continues,* — 

^  told  me  that  he  hated  war,  and  tried  on  bit 
exoarsioos  to  make  it  as  little  terrible  as  possible.* 
''  But,^'  said  he  (and  Kan- wang  has  BO«ne  appre- 
ciation of  truth)  ^^  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
this  is  a  war  of  extermination :  quarter  or  mercy 
is  never  shown  to  our  men  by  Hsien- Feng's  sol- 
diers, and  in  revenge  our  people  never  give  any. 
But  men  under  my  command  never  onnecessari- 
ly  slay  country -people."  ' 

He  has  suffered  bat  has  not  deemed  it 
prudent  to  encourage  foreign  missionaries  to 
preach  in  the  streets  of  Nankin  while  the  war 
continues.  Captain  Blakiston  mentions  that 
late  advices  represent  him  to  have  been  de- 
graded ;  it  is  supposed,  on  account  of  his  par- 
tiality for  foreigners. 

Mr.  Roberts  at  length  made  his  way  to 
Nankin,  and  was  received  very  kindly  by  the 
Tien- Wang,  who  invested  him  with  yellow 
robes,  and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  make 
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liim  a  sort  of  Secretary  for  tbo  Foreign  De- 
partneDt  Mr.  Roberto,  however,  found  that 
seven  years  of  prosperity  had  altered  his 
former  pnpil  for  the  worse,  and  after  a  year's 
stay,  during  which  he  would  seem  to  have 
been  (through  his  own  injudicious  conduct, 
according  to  Commander  Brine)  wholly  pow- 
erless  for  good,  he  took  leave  of  the  Taepings 
and  of  their  canse  on  the  20th  Januaiy,  1862, 
denouncing  both  in  a  letter,  which,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  it  in  other  respects,  must 
satisfy  every  reader  that  he  did  well  to  quit  a 
position  for  which  he  was  so  little  suited,  as 
that  of  missionary  to  the  Taepiiigs. 

The  state  of  the  country  lying  between 
Shani^hae  and  Soochow  is  thus  described  by 
a  missionary,  the  Rev.  Griffith  John,  who 
traversed  it  in  August,  1860  : — 

*  Before  starting,*  writes  Mr.  John,  *  we  were 
told  that  large  bands  of  the  country-people  were 
gathered  here  and  there  for  the  purpose  of  harass- 
ing the  rebels  in  their  movements,  and  that  tra- 
velling was  extremely  dangerous  in  thos^  pnrt«, 
We  were  surprised  to  find,  however,  tiiat  the 
last  imperialist  station  was  only  ten  miles  from 
Shangbae,  and  that  from  this  point  toSoo-ob^ 
there  was  not  a  man  to  oppose  their  march.   At 
one  point  we  passe^l  a  floating  bridge,  which  had 
been  constructed  by  the  insurgents,  and  left  in 
charge  of  some  of  the  country-people.     A  pro- 
clamation waa  put  up  on  shore,  exhorting  the 
people  to  keep  quiet,  attend  to  their  avocations, 
and  bring  in  presents  as  obedient  subjects.    One 
of  the  country-people  remarked  as  we  were  pass- 
ing along,  that  the  proclamation  was  very  good, 
and  that  if  the  rebels  would  but  act  according- 
ly, every  tiling  would  be  all  right.     "It  matters 
very  litile  to  us,'*  said  be,  "  who  is  to  be  the 
emperor;  whether  Hien-Fong  (the  late  empe- 
ror), or  the  Oelestial  King  (Tien- Wang),  pro- 
vided we  are  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  usual 
peaoe  and  quiet.''    Such,  1  believe,  is  the  uni- 
^ersal  sentiment  among  the  common  people.    A 
part  of  the  bridge  was  taken  off  to  allow  our 
•  boats  to  pass  through ;  after  which  it  was  closed 
again  very  carefully.    The  country -people  were, 
for  the  most  part,  at  their  work  in  the  tields  as 
usual.    The  towns  and  villages  presented  a  very 
sad  spectacle.    These  once  flourishing  marts  are 
entirely  deserted,  and  thousands  of  houses  are 
burnt  down  to  the  ground.     Here  and  there  a 
solitary  old  man  or  old  woman  may  be  seen  mov- 
ing slowly  and  trembling  among  the  ruins,  mus- 
ing and  weeping  over  the  terrible  desolation  that 
reigns  around.    Together  with  such  scenes,  the 
number  of  dead  bodies  that  contiuuaMy  met  the 
eye  were  indescribably  sickening  to  the  heart. 
It  tnnst  not  be  forgotten,  liowever,  tliat  most  of 
the  burning  is  done  by  the  imperialists  before 
the  arrival  of  the  insurgents ;  and  that  what  is 
done  by  the  latter  is  generally  in  self-defence, 
and  that  more  lives  are  lost  by  suicide  than  by 
•  the  sword.     Though  the  deeds  of  violence  per- 
r       petrated  by  the  insurgents  are  neither  few  nor 
insignificant,  still  they  would  compare  well  with 
those  of  the  Imperialists.    The  people  generally 
speak  well  of  the  old  rebek.    They  say  the  old 


rebels  are  hunmne  in  their  treatment  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  the  mischief  is  done  by  those  who 
have  but  recently  joined  them.  We  were  glad 
to  find  both  at  Suo-chow  and  Kwun-shan,  the 
country- people  were  beginning  to  go  among  them 
(airlessly  to  sell ;  and  that  they  were  paid  the 
full  value  for  every  article.  We  were  told  at 
the  latter  place  that  to  sell  to  the  rebels  is  good 
trade,  as  thev  gave  three  and  four  cash  for  what 
they  formerly  got  only  one  cash.  Their  most 
difficult  task  is  that  of  winning  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  establishing  order.  In  this 
they  have  hitherto  signally  failed.'* 

As  to  the  present  state  of  the  Tien- Wang's 
mind,  accounts  differ.  Mr.  Roberts  considers 
him  crazy.  Mr.  Muirhead,  another  mission- 
ary, reports  that  his  claims  ^which  have  lat- 
terly been  advanced  even  higher  than  of  old) 
are  outwardly  conceded  for  the  present,  as 
£[an-wang  says  ho  is  indispensable  to  the 
work  that  is  going  on ;  and  that  he  is  be- 
lieved to  be  of  sound  mind  and  surpassing 
ability.  Mr.  Forrest  represents  him  as  a  self- 
willed,  disputatious,  incorrigible  pedant  and 
heretic,  but  says  that  he  does  not  know  what 
fear  is,  and  that  during  the  siege  of  Nankin 
by  the  Imperialists — 

'  dovm  to  the  time  when  even  Ins  oflScers  had 
but  one  bowl  of  rice  a-day,  he  never  failed  to 
impress  them  with  the  conviction  that  deliver- 
ance was  nigh,  both  by  his  conversation  and  ex- 
ample. At  last  he  wrote  a  doxology,  sonorous 
and  musical  enough,  and  ordered  all  his  ofiicers 
and  soldiers 'to  learn  it  by  heart,  promising  that 
when  they  did  so  Heaven  would  give  them  ma- 
nifest assistance.  By  day  and  night  for  weeks 
together  might  this  doxology  be  heard.  The 
guards  on  the  wall  were  repeating  it,  the  women 
and  children  were  singing  it  in  the  street^.  At 
last,  down  came  celestial  assistance  in  the  shape 
of  the  Ohung  and  Ying  Wang-s  ^ho  broke  up 
the  siege  and  set  the  horrors  of  w^ar  loo^e  in  the 
fair  province  of  Kiang-su.** 

He  Jives  in  a  gaudily  decorated  palace 
which  ne  has  built  for  himself  at  Nankin, 
and  on  a  wall  close  bv  he  posts  his  own  pe- 
culiar proclamations,  all  on  yellow  satin,  writ- 
ten in  Vermillion  ink,  in  his  own  straggling, 
ill-looking  handwriting.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  his  edicts  are  sometimes  is- 
sued' with  great  solemnity.  Oolonel  Wolse- 
ley,I  an  eye-witness,  givea  us  an  account  of 
this  ceremony : — 

*  A  long  covered  porch  led  *up  to  the  gate  of 
the  private  residence,  and  on  this  a  red  carpet 
was  spread.  All  the  officials  of  the  guard,  and 
those  apparently  iK-longing  to  the  public  offices 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  oame  forward 
in  their  state  dressea,  and  kneeling  in  rows  facing 
the  gat.',  waited  in  that  position  till  it  shonld  be 
opened.     After  a  little  time  the  lofty  yellow 
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doors  were  thrown  open,  and  a  wonian  appeared 
carrying  a  highly  ornamented  troy,  opon  which 
was  a  sort  of  despatch-box,  painted  a  bright 
caoary  colour,  and  having  pictures  of  dragons 
on  each  side.  It  was  sealed  up,  and  contained 
within  the  sacred  Edict  Upon  seeing  the  box^ 
ail  present  immediately  bent  their  head^s  and 
the  great  crowd  which  had  assembled,  partly  to 
witness  the  ceremony,  and  partly  to  stare  at  the 
"  foreign  devils,"  fell  down  upon  their  knees,  all 
repeating  with  a  regular  cadence-,  **  Ten  thou- 
sand years — ten  thousand  years — ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  years  ;*'  which,  although  it 
is  simply  analogous  to  our  "God  save  the  Queen," 
is  by  ihem  repeated  with  all  the  fervour  of  ado- 
ration. A  sort  of  yellow-coloured  sedan-chair, 
with  glass  sides,  was  then  brought  forward,  in 
which  the  precious  mandate  was  placed,  and 
'  then  borne  away  on  the  shoulders  of  eight  coo- 
lies, aiAidst  a  loud  salvo  of  gnus,  a  band  of  music 
playing  in  front,  and  a  swarm  of  attendants  fol- 
lowing. It  was  being  taken  to  the  Tsan-Wan*8 
palace.' 

Commander  Brine  states  that  the  Tien- 
Wang  has  now  almost  totally  withdrawn 
from  taking  any  active  part  in  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  organisation  of  bis  armies,  and 
that  his  son,  now  a  lad  of  nearly  fourteen 
yeare  of  age,  exercises  jurisdiction  over  all 
temporal  matters. 

It  would  appear  that  luxury  is  not  wholly 
» unknown  in  tne  Taeping  capital.    Mr.  For- 
rest says  :* — 

*  Having,  on  my  arrival  at  Nanking,  resolved 
to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  chie^  and  peo- 
ple, without  becoming  exactly  familiar  with 
them,  I  was  very  glad  when  a  civil  letter  oame 
one  morning  from  the  Chung- wan-tsun,  t^e  bro- 
ther ^f  the  redoubtable  conqueror  of  Soo-chow, 
inviting  mvself  and  my  friends  to  come  and  take 
dinner  with  him.  He  sent  ponies  and  an  escort ; 
and  in  a  couple  of  hours  we  arrived  at  Cbung- 
wang's  palace,  and  were  duly  ushered  in  by 
crowds  of  fantastically-dressed  youth.  Chung- 
wang's  brother,  by  name  Le  {Angliei  Jones  or 
Smith),  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  tiff  great 
fighting  king,  who  is  at  present  away  spreading 
Great  Peace  in  Ilupeb.  About  5  ft.  4  in.  high, 
with  a  good-looking,  cunning  countenance,  al- 
ways laughing,  he  is  not  at  all  a  disagreeable 
man  to  spend  a  day  with.  His  dress  was  of 
bright  scarlet  satin,  wixh  a  yellow  cap,  to  which 
is  fixed  a  fine  pearl  as  l«*ge  as  a  hazel-nut.  He 
led  us  through  a  good  many  rooms  to  a  pretty 
little  pavilion  looking  out  on  a  miniature  gar- 
den of  rock- work  and  trees,  where  he  gave  us  a 
very  good  Chinese  dinner,  keeping  up  a  merry 
chat  tlie  whole  time.  The  food  came  to  his  ta- 
ble in  a  seriea  of  nine  porcelain  di»he8,  shaped 
like  the  petals  of  a  rose,  and  all  fitting  into  one 
another  on  the  table.  He  said  that  Heaven  had 
been  kind  enough  to  give  thjs  equipage  to  his 
brother  at  Soo-chow.  The  ^chopsticks,  forks, 
and  s(»oon8  were  of  silver,  the  knives  English 
plated  ware,  and  his  wine-cups  of  gold  fitting 
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into  cases  of  enamelled  silver.  After  a  coople 
of  visits,  I  made  a  practice  of  going  and  talking 
to  this  man  whenever  I  had  time ;  and  he  has 
shown  me  some  very  curious  things  belonging 
to  Chung-wang.  This  potentate  is  the  onlj  one 
after  His  Celestial  Majesty  who  has  a  croi^'n  of 
real  gold.  It  is  to  my  idea  a  really  pretty  sSbat. 
The  gold  is  beaten  out  thin  enough,  and  then 
formed  into  leaves  and  filigree- work  like  a  ih^er^ 
— enormous  as  to  tail  in  front  and  behind.  On 
either  side  is  a  bird  of  what  species  you  please, 
and  on  the  top  a  phoenix.  It  is  covered  finom 
top  to  bottom  with  pendent  pearls  and  other 
gems.  I  put  it  on  my  h^ad,  and  should  gae«s 
the  weight  to  be  about  three  pounds.  Cbong- 
wang  has  likewise  a  very  handsome  yn-i  or 
sceptre  made  of  gold,  and  ornamented  with  large 
bunches  of  sapphires  and  pearls.  Some  peoo- 
lating  individual  had  picked  out  some  of  the 
stones  at  the  time  I  saw  it,  and  the  wrath  of 
His  Efcceilency  Le  was  wonderful  to  bebc»kl. 
There  are  some  beautiful  pieces  of  carved  jade 
placed  about  the  various  apartments,  as  well  as 
old  bronzes  and  vases.  The  writing  apparatus 
used  by  my  friend  is  of  great  iutrinsic  value. 
The  in^tone  is  of  jade,  and  the  vessel  to  con- 
tain the  water  is  cut  from  a  large  pink  stone 
like  an  amethyst.  The  stand  for  the  ^Iden  pen- 
large  sprig  of  pink  coral,  fixed  in  a  cube 
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ofvsilver.  Crystal  and  jade  paper-weights  lie 
about  in  abundance,  and  seven  watchea  were 
keeping  various  and  eccentric  records  of  the 
time  on  the  table.  Every  ^article  on  which  sil- 
ver could  be  expended  is  covered  with  that  me- 
tal. The  sword  has  a  silver  scabbard  and  silver 
belt;  the  umbrella  has  a  silver  stick ;  the  whipa, 
fans,  and  tails  for  mosqnito-flappers,  have  all 
silver  handles;  and  his  Excellency's  arms  are 
crowded  with  silver  and  gold  braceletf^.* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Lord  Elgin 
ascended  the  Yang-tsze,  his  ships  were  fired 
upon  by  the  rebel  forts  at  all  the  stations  he 
passed,  though  in  each  instance  great  contri- 
tion was  expressed  when  the  commandants 
came  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  expedi* 
tion.  But  taking  all  their  communications  , 
and  actions  together,  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  xhe  Taepings  have  shown  themselves — 
unless  where  there  were  special  military  rea- 
sons to  the  contrary — willing  to  encourage 
the  approach  of  foreigners,,  and  in  no  way 
disposed  to  interfere  with  foreign  commerce. 
The  trade  of  Shanghae  has  grown  to  its  pre- 
sent enormous  proportions  notwithstanding 
their  proximity,  and  although  they  have  at 
difi'erent  periods,  since  the  year  1854,  spread 
their  forces  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
tea  and  silk  districts.  They  have,  however, 
lately  threatened,  in  the  event  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  opposing  them,  to  destroy  the 
tea  plant 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  give  our 
readers  a  notion  of  what  the  Taepings  really 
are ;  and,  situated  as  we  are,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  dismiss  on  the  one  hand  the  fancy 
that  they  are  Chriatians,  and  on  the  other 
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liand  to  recogniso  the  fact  that  they  and  the 
Xinperialists  are  eqaally  crael,  and  that  the 
lioetilities  between  them  are  daily  causing 
^e  most  intense  misery  to  thousands ;  and 
to  consider  what  part  our  doty  requires  us  to 
perform,  what  we  ought  to  do  if  we  can,  and 
iwhat  we  can  do.     It  is  notorious-  that  the 
Ohinese  waters  swarm  with  pirates,  the  ene- 
mies of  mankind,  and  we  cannot  do  wrong 
in   lending  our  assistance  to  any  government 
to  destroy  them  wherever  they  may  be  found. 
It  is  beyond  question  that  British  property 
ought  to  be  protected  against  all  the  world 
in   the  ports  in  which  British  subjects,  with 
the  sanction  of  their  own  Government,  reside 
and  carry  on  business,  provided  that  these 
ports  be  not  unnecessarily  multiplied,  so  as 
to  impose  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  nation 
for  the  good  of  a  few.     But  surely  this  pro- 
tection might  be  afforded  in  most  cases  by 
means  less  formidable,  and  looking  less  like 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  CJiina, 
than  the  drawing  a  circle  with  a  radius  of 
thirty  miles  round  each  of  Uie  sixteen  treaty 
ports,  and  declaring  that  we  will  take  arms 
against  any  one  who  comes  within  that  li^ 
I  If  our  object  be,  as  Lord  Palmerston's  lan- 
guage, in  the  debate  of  the  9th  of  last  July 
would  seem  to  intimate,  to  make  compensa- 
tion to  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  in- 
juries we  have  inflicted  upon  it,  by  enabling 
it  to  put  down  a  destructive  rebellion,  then 
,  we  cither  take  upon  ourselves  to  support  the 
Manchu  Government  of  China,  subjecting  the 
people  to  the  most  horrible  tyranny;  or  we 
must  exact  pledges  that  the  power  which  we 
bestow  shall  not  be  abused ;    and  then  the 
Empire  of  China  becomes  a  protected  State, 
an4  we  become  responsible  for  its  govern- 
ment    We  cannot  protect  it  in  the  daily 
perpetration  of  sneh  cruelties  as  are  consi- 
dered in  China  mere  matters  of  routine.    Let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  Yeh  beheaded  seven- 
ty thousand  people  a  very  few  years  ago  at 
Canton.     We  cannot  make  such  a  Govern- 
ment merciful  except  by  compulsion.     We 
shall  therefore  be  forced  to  interfere  continu- 
ally, or  to  become  the  main  support  of  the 
tyrant  and  the  oppressor* 

But  is  it  so  certain  that  we  can  set  np  the 
Tartar  empire  again  I  Colonel  Wflseley 
sees  no  difficulty  in  taking  Nankin;  and 
thinks  it  clear  that  the  whole  Taeping  rebel- 
iiop,  which  has  not  been  joined  by  a  single 
man  of  station  or  respectability,  would  col- 
lapse at  once  if  this  measure  were  adopted. 
Commander  Brine  is  of  a  very  different  opi- 
nion. He  thinks  that  if  they  were  driven 
out  of  Nankin,  the  Taepings  would  probably 
throw  their  whole  force  upon  the  northern 
provinces,  take  Pekin,  and  drive  the  Empe- 
ror to  Manchnria.     U&  thinks  that  the  Tar- 


tars would  probably  be  able  to  recover  the 
northern  provinces,  but  not  those  lying  south 
of  the  Yang-tsze,  and  that  China  *  would, 
greatly  to  its  own  advantage,  be  divided  (as 
it  was  in  very  ancient  times)  into  two  inde- 
pendent sovereignties.'  It  also  appears  to 
him  probable  *that  in  the  event  of  any  of 
the  Taeping  chiefs  obtaining  undisturbed  su- 
premacy over  even  the  half  of  China,'  at  least 
'the  worship  of  the  One  Active  Supreme 
Being  (Active,  as  distinct  from  the  Passive 
now  believed  in  by  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion) will  become  prevalent;  also  that  one 
day  in  the  week  will  be  acknowledged,  not 
perhaps  as  the  Sabbath  is  in  Christian  coun- 
tries, but  yet  in  such  a  comparative  degree 
as  will  create  a  break  in  the  weekly  toil,  and 
thus  present  a  marked  improvement  on  the 
existing  system  of  incessant  labour.'*  But 
suppose  the  Taepings  utterly  overthrow^, 
they  cannot  all  be  put  to  death ;  and  there 
are  many  Chinese  provinces  in  rebellion  be- 
sides those  occupied  by  the  Taepings. 
Commander  Brine  informs  us  that — 

*  ther'e  are  at  this  moment  so  many  independent 
bodies  of  insurgents  uncfmnected  with  the  Taep- 
inj^s  that  it  is  neces^ry  to  enumerate  some  of 
them  separately.  In  Uonan,  the  latest  returns 
state  that  there  are  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  men  up  in  arms  against  the  author!- 
tie.  These  appear  to  be  litlle  better  than  com- 
mon marauders,  and  are  chiefly  composed  of  the 
populations  bordering  on  the  Yellow  River, 
who  have  been  rendered  homeless  through  that 
stream  overflowing  its  banks.  Daring  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Taepings  in  Ngan-hwui,  the  ar- 
mies of  the  latter  were  frequently  increased  by 
large  boilies  of  these  "  Honan  thieves."  In  the 
province  of  Shantung  the  local  rebels  present  a 
more  imfK)rtant  mass,  and  have  shown  them-  ' 
selves  to  possess  some  degree  of  organization; 
The  imperialist  troops,  even  under  their  best  ge- 
nerals, Laye  found  it  a  matter  of  great  difliculty  to 
overcome  them,  and  many  of  the  actions  fought 
during  the  last  year  in  the  eastern  district  have 
been  severe  and  well  contested.  In  Sz-chuen, 
in  addition  to  nufnerous  petty  bands  of  malcon- 
tents, Shii)-tah-kae,  a  Taeping  chief,  is  at  the 
head  of  an  urmy  of  seventy  thousand  men,  and 
is  said  to  be  obtaining  a  series  of  successes.  It 
is  probable  thai  he  will  set  up  his  own  standard, 
and  separate  himself  from  his  proper  leader. 

*  Yunnan  is  also  in  great  commotion  ;  but  the 
oatrages  in  this  province  are  maitdy  committed 
by  the  Mahometan  population,  and  there  is  no 
organized  rebel  force. 

*Kwang-si  and  Kwang-tun^  are  in  their  nor- 
mal state  of  disaffection.  In  the  former  pro- 
vince, besides  the  constant  troubles  occasioned 
by  the  Miao-tze,  the  country  is  overrun  by  very 
oonsiderable  armed  bodies  of  insurgents.  Some 
notion,  may  be  formed  of  their  strength  by  the 
tact  th*at,  early  in  1861,  above  seventy-five  thou- 
sand of  them,  unable  to  overcome  the  Govern- 
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'  meet  troops  and  set  Dp  their  own  independent 
rale,  formed  themselves  under  one  general,  and 
marched  three  hundred  miles  north  to  join  the 
Taepings.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Si-kiang 
(Western  River),  the  most  important  com- 
mercial river  in  the  sooth  of  Oldna,  is  entirely 
cinder  rehel  control,  and  many  of  the  cities  on  its 
banks  are  tlie  ever-recurring  scenes  of  capture 
and  recapture.  From  other  provinces  there  are 
reports  of  numerous  revolts;  but,  without  al- 
luding to  these,  enough  instances  have  been 
brought  forward  to  evidence  the  terribly  dis- 
organized condition  of  the  country.* 

Is  it  not  certain  that  the  Taepings  if  bro- 
ken up  along  the  great  lifle  of  the  river, 
where  alone  we  can  reach  them,  will  join  the 
Taepings  in  other  districts,  or  will  add  them- 
selves to  the  bands  of  rebels  already  on  foot 
in  such  enormous  numbers?  The  Mancha 
Government  has  manifestly  lost  its  main- 
spring, as  any  Government  must  have  done 
before  there  can  be  a  question  of  calling  iu 
foreigners  to  do  its  work  for  it.  The  Bishop 
of  Victoria  writes  from  Pekin,  in  May  last, 
that  the  most  sanguine  Europeans  with  whom 
he  has  there  associated  generally  concur  in 
the  view  that  the  Chinese  Imperial  dynasty 
is  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  and  that  an- 
archy and  disorder  are  for  the  time  the  most 
probable  result 

Mr.  Forrest  sees 

'no  hope  of  the  Taepings  becoming  the  domi- 
nant power  in  Ohina,  because  they  are  simply 
unable  to  govern  themselves,  except  by  a  species 
of  most  objectionable  terrorism.  But  neither 
do  I  see  any  prospect  of  the  Manchoos  rein- 
stating themselves  in  their  former  position. 
There  is  more  or  less  rebellion  (not  always  Tae- 
ping)  in  every  province  except  one  in  Oliina. 
Bouiething  will  spring  trom  this  state  of  disorder 
to  restore  order,  as  has  been  the  case  a  dozen 
times  before  in  the  empire.' 

The  Bishop  contemplates  as  probable 

Hhe  gradual  absorption  of  administrative  power 
into  the  hands  of  European  treaty  nations  at  the 
free  consular  ports,  and  the  gradual  extension  of 
an  armed  foreign  protectorate  over  the  adjacent 
tract  of  country ;  and  foresees  serious  and  peri- 
lous complications  and  misunderstandings  be- 
tween tlie  principal  powers  of  the  West — and 
especially  between  England  and  France — in  the 
adjustment  of  grave  impending  difficulties  in  the 
threatened  dissolution  of  the  Chinese  empire.** 

But  Commander  Brine  considers  that  the 
spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  Chinese  people 
render  it  extremely  unlikely  that  China 
should  fall  under  the  rule  of  one  of  the  West- 
ern Powers,  and  be  governed  in  the  same 
manner  as  British  India. 

The  line  of  policy  actually  pursued  oy  the 
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English  authorities  in  China  differs  widely 
from  what  we  had  anticipated,  and  firoai 
what  the  language  of  the  Foreign  Secretair 
had  led  ns  to  expect,  for  they  have,  in  coo- 
cert  with  the  French  troops,  retaken  N"ifippo 
from  the  rebels  and  given  it  back  to  the  Im- 
perialists-; repulsed  a  feeble  attack  on  Shang- 
hae  (the  French  bnming  down  for  militarj 
reasons  a  suburb  of  that  city  full  of  the  most 
valuable  merchandise),  and  nndertaken  an 
inland  expedition  upon  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  dwell.  Moreover,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  we  are  to  defend  for  the  Imperial 
Government  the  whole  of  the  sixteen  Treaty 
Ports,  besides  permitting  some  of  our  officers 
to  take^  service  under  the  Emperor  of  China. 
We  confess  it  appears  to  us  that  this  is  nn- 
dertaking  more  than  Great  Britain  is  at  all 
disposed  to  sanction,  and  we  earnestly  Lope 
that  our  interference  may  be  reduced  within 
the  narrowest  limits  consistent  with  the  doe 
protection  of  our  trade  with  a  country  con- 
taining, we  are  told,  immense  coal  deposits, 
and  full  of  undeveloped  wealth. 

We  wish  all  success  to  Captain  Sherard 
(^orn,  the  distmguished  officer  who  is  about 
to  undertake  the  task  of  destroying  the  Chi- 
nese pirates,  and  restoring  peace  and  security 
upon  the  seas  and  rivers.  We  feel  very 
sure  that  he  will  never  permit  thoee  with 
whom  he  may  be  associated  to  practise  the 
cruelties  which  woald,  in  his  absence,  bo 
with  them  a  matter  of  course.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  the  service  is  distant,  the  Govern- 
ment barbarous,  friends  and  foes  little  under- 
stood, will  be  the  absolute  necessity  of  refus- 
ing to  co-operate  with  any  authorities  who 
will  not  adopt  the  proper  usages  of  war.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  the  civil  wars  of  China 
wijl  be  permitted  to  adjust  themselves  with- 
out our  interference ;  and  that  it  may  never 
be  said  that,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
our  mercantile  interests,  we  endeavoured 
to  perpetuate  an  effete  tyranny.  Laying 
aside  the  painful  considerations  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  we  should  have  read  with  un- 
mixed satisfaction  Captain  Blakiston's  spirited 
and  well-illustrated  account  of  his  voyage  up 
the  noble  Yang-tsze. 

It  is  well  known  that  Admiral  Hope*s  ex- 
pedition ascended  the  river,  to  the  distance 
of  750  miles  from  the  sea,  and  that  his  visit 
revived  the  spirits  and  confidence  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  at  once  covered  the  river  with 
produce  seeking  a  profitable  Snarket  at  oar 
trading  stations.  But  Captain  Blakiston's 
party,  consisting  of  himself,  a  brother  officer, 
a  clergyman,  and  a  doctor^  ascended  raoro 
than  a  thousand  milea  ^rther,  in  the  hope  (a 
vain  one  as  it  proved)  of  being  able  to  cross 
Thibet  into  India.     They  sailed  all  this  wav 
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conntiy,  into  which  we  would  gladly  ac- 
company them  ;  bat  oar  limits  forbid  the  at- 
tempt. 

We  qnote  one  passage  as  a  specimen  of 
wbat  Captain  Blakiston  saw  and  of  his  mode 
of  describing  it :— • 

*  The  country  around  Qaai-chow  afforded  a 
great,  and  to  me  a  most  agreeable,  contrast  to 
tiie  gorges,  beinff  noder  coltivation  to  ooneider- 
able  extent;  and  we  observed  peas,  beana^  mil- 
let, "durra"  QSk^  laiige  millet),  barley,  and 
bearded  wheat,  besides  melons  and  other  garden 
Te^etables.  There  were  also  the  castor-oil 
plant,  peaches,  apricots,  water-melons,  haw- 
thorn, honeysuckle,  and  poplars,  while  the 
**  Tong-sho"  tree,  with  the  poisonous  fmit  called 
**  TuDg-tze,"  before  mentioned,  was  very  com- 
mon. We  taw  thick-shelled  walnuts,  but  not 
growing.  A  kind  of  dye  like  indigo,  if  it  is  not 
it,  is  grown  in  thld  psrt,  being  used  for  colouring 
the  blue  cottons.  The  season  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced, although  it  was  not  yet  the  middle  of 
April,  that  wheat  and  barley  were  well  in  the 
ear,  and  |)eas  and  beans  almost  mature. 

*  It  was  in  this  neighbourhood  that  we  first 
obeerred  the  poppy  cultivated,  and  hence  on- 
wards  it  was  very   common;  and,  from  the 
amoont  which  we  saw  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  it  would  appear  that  the  quantity  of 
opium  raided  in  Sz^chuan  must  be  very  large. 
In  the  same  patch  one  sees  pink,  lilac,  and  white 
flowers,  and  the  appearance  of  the  beds  of  pop- 
pus  on  the  terraces  of  the  hillsides  among  the 
other  erops  la  very  beautiful.    When  the  flower 
dies  ofl^  the  seed-pod,  or  bead,  is  scored  with 
several  cats  verticallf,  from  whi<^  ooaes  a  snb- 
Btanoe   of  the  appearance  of  freshly   warmed 
glne ;  this  is  collected  by  the  farmers  and  their 
mmilies,  who  scrape  it  off  with  a  knife  and  de- 
posit it  in  a  little  pot  which  each  person  carries 
for  the  purp^,  and  tlie  operation  is  repeated 
every  two  or  three  days,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather,  which  inflneUces  the  yield.   The 
plants  were  considered  by  one  of  our  party,  who 
was  competent  to  give  an  opinion,  as  equal  to 
those  of  India.    The  price  of  opium  at  Quai- 
chow  was  8000  cash  per  catty,  and  we  paid  sub- 
sequently at  Chung- king    880    cash   per  tael 
weight  for  some  which   we  brought  down  as 
sample,  and  which  was  pronounced  very  pure. 
It  differed  from  the  Indian  drug  in  being  of  a 
darker  colour ;  and  the  result  of  an  anal^rsis  at 
the  government  establishment  proves  that  it  mav 
well  compete  with  the  far-famed  "  Patna."    A 
great  deal  of  opium  is  exported  from  the  pro- 
vinee  of  SzVbnan,  finding  its  way  to  the  sootl)- 
em  and  Central  parts  of  Ohina;  and  this  ao- 
counts  for  the  impossibility  of  getting  rid  of  a 
large  supply  which  was  sent  up  the  Yang-tze  to 
Hankow  on  $p€o.  on  the  opening  of  tliat  port  to 
foreign  trade;  and  altliough  British  mfhihants 
have  the  credit  of  poisoning  the  whole  Chinese 
nation,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  their  trade 
Is  not  very  much  extended  beyond  the  coast  A 
liniited  amount  of  the  Indian  opium  no  doubt 
always  goes  up  country,  because  those  who  are 
able  to  pay  for  it  will  use  it  in  preference  to  the 
native  produce;  *^  a  caprice,"    as    Hnc   says, 
^*  only  to  be  acoonnted  for  from  the  vanity  of 


the  rich  Chinese,  who  would  think  it  beneath  • 
them  to  smoke  opium  of  native  production ;" 
just  as  in  our  country  the  productions  or  manu- 
factures of  other  lands  are  often  preferred  to 
those  at  home.  Buch  is  fashion,  and  snch  I  sup- 
pose it  will  always  be.  This  is  doubtless  an  im- 
portant question  with  the  government  of  India, 
tor  at  the  present  high  price  of  the  drug  from 
that  country  it  cannot  possibly  compete  with 
that  of  Sz'chuan. 

*  The  poppy  crop  is  over  by  the  end  of  May, 
and  is  followed  by  sugar-cane,  or  Indian-corn, 
and  in  some  districts  cotton*  Hoc  mentions 
that  for  several  years  before  1846  Indian  opium 
was  largely  smuggled  into  Sz'chnan,  through 
Tn-nan  and  Burmah,  and  that  on  his  way  his 
escort  was  increased  for  fear  of  meeting  with  the 
smugglers,  who  travelled  in  bands  quite  openly  • 
in  d^iance  of  the  law.  I  have  remarked  fur- 
thermore that  the  worthy  missionary  does  not 
mention  a  word  about  the  growing  of  the  poppy 
in  Sz-chuan ;  but  the  reason  of  this  may  be 
that  he  traversed  that  pn>vince  too  late  in  the 
season  to  observe  it  under  cultivation.  Still 
one  would  think  that,  so  thoroughly  as  he  ex- 
hausts every  suKject  on  which  he  treats,  he 
would  have  told  us  if  the  drug  was  grown  at  all 
in  the  province  into  which  he  says  it  was  smug- 
gled. May  we  infer  from  his  silence  that  tijis 
species  of  agriculture  has  only  grown  up  of  late 
years  ?  If  so,  it  is  most  likely  but  in  its  infancy, 
and  we  may  live  to  S'^e  a  part  of  his  prophecy 
carried  out  by  ^  tlie  English  going  to  buy  opium 
in  the  p(N*ts  of  China"  Tet  all  this  cultivation 
— for  it  is  said  to  be  also  grown  extensively  in 
the  south-western  provinces — and  consufnption 
of  opium,  are  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  fhmish 
only  another  instance  of  the  universal  state  of 
decay  of  Uie  government  of  this  wonderful 
country,  where,  to  use  the  words  of  Hue  again, 
^*  pipes,  lamf)S,  and  all  the  apparatus  for  smoking 
opium,  are  sold  publicly  in  every  town,  and  the 
mandarins  themselves  are  the  first  to  violate  the 
law  and  give  tliis  bad  example  to  the  people, 
even  in  the  courts  of  justice."  * 
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•  of  the  Federals  during  the'  course  of  this 
terrible  war,  one  of  the  strangest  has  been 
the  value  they  have  attached  to  English  ex- 
pressions of  opinion.  It  is  certainly  not  in 
repayment  of  any  similar  compliment  from 
us.  During  the  Russian  war  and  the  Indian 
mutiny,  Ameri6an  comments  upon  England's 
conduct  were  not  restrained  or  weakened  by 
any  false  tenderness  for  our  susceptibilities.*' 
The  sympathy  of  our  kinsmen  for  any  one, 
whether  Czar  or  Sepoy,  whose  conduct  was 
embarrassing  to  England,  was  expressed  with 
the  most  demonstrative  cordiality,  and  spiced 
with  all  the  verbal  condiments  with  which 
they  know  how  to  flavour  the  insipidity  of 

♦  political  discussion.  Yet  we  cannot  remem- 
ber that  their  noisy  criticisms  provoked  any 
feeling,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  in  Loudon. 
Nobody  knew  what  the  Americans  were  say- 
ing, or  cared  to  ask.  The  opinion  of  New 
York  upon  the  subject  was  of  no  more  prac- 
tical importance  than  the  opinion  of  Rio 
Janeiro.  And  as  a  question  of  sentiment,  it 
was  a  matter  of  profound  indifference  to  us 
whether  our  neighbours  praised  or  blamed 
us.  The  magnitude  of  the  perils  we  had  to 
meet,  and  the  arduous  exertions  we  were 
called  upon  to  make,  were  subjects  of  anxiety 
too  engrossing  to  leave  us  much  leisure  to 
ask  what  others  thought  of*  us.  The  solici- 
tude, therefore,  with  which  the  Americans 
scan  our  newspapers,  watch  the  speeches  of 
our  public  men,  and  scrutinize  every  vehicle 
of  English  opinion,  in  order  to  discover  some 
phrase  or  sentiment  distasteful  to  themselves, 
is  absolutely  inexplicable  to  us.  One  would 
have  thought  that  a  bloody  civil  war,  a  broken 
empire,  and  ruined  liberties,  would  have  left 
little  room  in  their  minds  for  susceptibility  to 
the  criticisms  of  foreigners. 

If  they  are  resolved  to  overhear  the  discus- 
sions we  carry  on  among  ourselves  upon  the 
events  which  cause  us  so  much  (iomestic 
misery,  we  do  not  deny  that  they  are  likely 
,  to  suffer  a  listener's  proverbial  fate.  There 
are  many  points  in  the  strictures  which  the 
mass  of  Englishmen  make  upon  this  war 
which  must  be  vejy  distasteful  to  the  Fede- 
rals. English  opinion  has  wavered  a  good 
deal ;  but  it  is  in  the  main  unfavourable  to 
them  now.  When  the  war  broke  o<it  the 
general  bias  was  slightly  Northern.  The 
recent  reception  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
made  a  favourable  impression ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  affair  of  the  "  Trent"  that  that 
impression  was  wholly  effaced.  Then  the 
real  issues  of  the  war  were  a  good  deal  mis- 
apprehended just  at  first.  The  primd  fade 
interpretation  of  the  Secession  movement  was, 
that  the  slave-owners  desired  to  subject  more 
territory  to  slavery ;  and  that  thev  had  rebel- 
led because  the  North  had  been  inspired,  by 


a  holy  horror  of  slavery,  to  resist  this  unhal- 
lowed project.  This  view  of  the  facts  was 
unquestionably  true  to  a  certain  extent ;  and 
at  first  it  was  believed  in  England  to  be  the 
whole  truth.  So  long  as  this  impressioivwas 
entertained,  it  could  not  be  doubtfal  whicb 
way  the  sympathies  of  Englishmen  voold 
incline.  The  anti-slavery  movement  was  no 
longer  in  its  first  vigour ;  but  it  still  rctain(»i 
power  enough  to  pledge  England  to  look 
with  aversion  upon  a  revolution  comnaenced 
for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  slavery.  But 
as  time  went  on,  and  the  issues  of  the  war 
came  out  more  clearly,  this  spring  of  North- 
ern sympathies  began  to  fail.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  the  grievance  of  the 
South  went  very  far  beyond  the  mere  refiosal 
to  allow  slaves  to  be  held  in  the  territories  of 
the  United  States ;  and  it  became  still  more 
clear  that  whatever  the  North  were  fighting 
for,  it  was  not  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
negro.  It  was  impossible  to  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  the  North  were  crusading  for  aboli- 
tion, in  the  face  of  the  President's  reiterated 
denials,  and  of  the  inhuman  treatmont  which 
negroes  were  constantly  receiving  at  North- 
ern hands.  If  anything  was  wanting  to  con- 
firm their  scepticism,  it  has  been  supplied  bj 
the  President's  recent  proclamation.  That 
he  should  have  reserved  Emancipation  to  be 
the  military  resource  of  his  extreme  neccssitj, 
shows  how  little  he  cared  for  it  as  a  philan- 
thropist* He  valiies  it,*not  for  the  freedom 
it  may  confer,  but  for  the  carnage  he  hopes 
that  it  may  cause.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  absolute  quiescence  of  the  negroes  under 
circumstances  which  in  Jamaica  or  Hajti 
would  have  excited  a  bloody  revolt,  is  a 
cogent  answer  to  the  sensation  descriptions 
of  the    *  Uncle  Tom'    school   whicb   have 


*  Mr.  Seward's  circular  of  September  22, 180S, 
puts  the  measure  on  its  true  IbotiDg: — ^IhaTe 
already  informed  our  representAtives  abroad  of 
the  approach  of  a'  change  in  the  social  organization 
ot  the  rebel  States.  This  change  continuea  to 
make  itself  each  day  more  and  more  apparent  Id 
the  opinion  of  the  President  the  moment  has  come 
to  place  the  gr^at  fact  more  clearly  before  the 
people  of  the  rebel  Statess  and  to  make  them  an- 
derstand  that  if  these  States  pernst  in  imposing 
upon  the  country  the  choice  between  the  dissolu- 
tion of  this  Government,  at  once  neoe^sary  and 
beneficial,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  it  u  th« 
Union,  and  not  slavery,  that  must  be  maintained 
and  saved.  ,  With  this  olject  the  President  is  abodt 
to  publiih  a  proclamation  in  which  he  announces 
that  slavery  will  no  longer  be  recognized  in  any  of 
the  States  which  shail  be  in  rehellion  on  the  1st  of 
January  next.  While  all  the  good  and  wise  men 
of  all  countries  will  recognize  this  •  measure  as  a 
jiitt  and  proper  military  aet^  intended  to  deliver 
the  country  from  a  terrible  civil  war,  they  will 
recognize  at  the  same  time  the  moderation  and 
magnanimity  with  which  the  Government  prooeedi 
in,,  matter  «>  wlenui  and  impTt«.t^lC 
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worked    ao    powerfully   on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

But   thd    practical   argument  against  the 
North  is  the  one  that  has  weighed  the  most 
heavily  here.     War  of  any  kmd  is  only  ex- 
cusable  when  it  is  waged  with  a  tolerable 
likelihood   of  sncccss.      A  war  for  a  rccon- 
straction    of  the  Union  bore  failure  upon  its 
face.      The  conquest  of  the  South  was  a  diffi- 
cult nndertaking,  but  it  was  not  necessarily 
impossible.     It  might  have  becti  done,  if  the 
North    could   have   found   a   Napoleon,  and 
"would    have  placed  themselves  unreservedly 
under  his  command.      Even  without  a  Napo- 
leon,  but    with  generals  of   average  ability, 
they  might  have  carried  devastation  far  and 
wide  through  the  South.  .  But  to  compel  the 
Southerners  to  return  as  willing  citizens  and 
take    their  part  as   of  old   in   the   political 
mechanism  of  the  Republic,  was   an   under- 
taking  beyond   the   power  of   the   highest 
genius  and  the  mightiest  armies.    It  was  impos- 
sible for  Englishmen  to  sympathize  in  a  war 
which    could   hav^   no   end   but  desolation. 
And  it  was  impossible  for  tl^e  keenest  friend 
of  the   Federals  not  to  mark  how  the   war 
grew    in  horror  as  it  progressed,  and  deve- 
loped more  and  more  the  character  of  a  mere 
war  of  revenge.     The  objectless  devastation 
perpetrated     by   Pope    and    Blenker — men 
dragged     from    their    homes   and    shot   in 
the    presence  of  their  wives  and    children, 
without  a  pretence  of  trial,  as  in  Missouri — 
young  girls  deliberately  given  over  to  a  brutal 
soldiery  by  Federal  commanders,  as  at  Athens 
— women  adjudged  by  public   proclamation 
to  suffer-  the  vilest  outrage  for  speaking,  or 
even  looking  as  though  they  loved  the  cause 
for  which  their  brothers  and  husbands  were 
dying,  as  at  New  Orleans — all  these  things 
fell  lightly  on  the  ears  of  the  Federals  them- 
selves, but  they  have  sunk   deep   into*  the 
hearts  of  Englishmen.     We  must  have  bid- 
den farewell  to  every  feeling  both  of  huma- 
nity and  honour  before  we  can   sympathise 
with  a  war  of  this  kind,  or  with  the  men  who 
wage  it. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  American  pro- 
ceedings would  have  been  discussed  less 
eagerly  in  England,  and  possibly  criticised 
wi^h  less  freedom,  if  they  had  not  been  made 
the  turning  p«int  of  a  political  controversy 
of  our  own.  For  a  great  number  of  years  a 
certain  party  among  us,  great  admirers  of 
America,  who  even  in  this  last  extremity  still 
worship  faithfully  at  the  old  shrine,  have 
chosen  to  fight  their  English  battles  upon 
American  soil.  That  their  antagonists  should 
follow  them  there  is  one  of  the  inevitable 
exigencies  of  war.  Those  who  originally 
chose  the  battle-field  must  be  responsible  for 
the  choice — not  those  who  perforce  accepted 


it.  If  Englishmen  have  taken  almost  a  do- 
mestic'interest  in  American  institutions — if 
they  have  watched  this,  their  first  ordeal, 
with  peculiar  solicitude,  and  have  pai^sed 
their  comments  on  it  with  outspoken  freedom 
— the  Federals  must  impute  it  entirely  to  the 
indiscreet  fervour  of  their  <5wn  particular 
friends. 

The  impression  produced  upon  the  majority 
of  spectators  in  England  has  undoubtedly 
been  that  democratic  institutions  have  failed. 
Probably  this  feeling  would  not  have  been  so 
general  or  so  decided  if  the  peculiar  virtue  of 
democratic  institutions  had  not  been  so  stre- 
nuously vaunted.  Their  advocates  now  tell 
us  that  the  American  civil  war  is  not  the  first 
civil  war  on  record,  and  that  the  evil  passions 
of  which  it  is  the  fruit,  and  the  evil  deeds  of 
which  it  has  been  the  parent,  have  many  a 
precedent  in  monarchical  and  aristocratical 
states.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true.  But 
this  is  not  the  tone  in  which  they  were  wont 
to  speak  before  the  war  broke  out.  If  Mr. 
Bright  or  his  friends  had  been  formerly  con- 
tent to  claim  for  their  pet  democracy  nothing 
more  than  that  it  was  no  worse  than  some 
of  the  old  European  monarchies,  few  people 
would  have  cared  to  question  their  modest 
panegyric.  But  it  is  the  background  of  their 
extravagant  adulation  which  throws  forward 
into  so  strong  a  relief  the  calamities  under 
which  the  Americans  are  suffering.  They 
never  ceased  to  assure  us  that  democracy  was 
a  cure  for  war,  for  revolution,  for  extra-, 
vagance,  for  corruption,  for  nepotism,  for 
class  legislation,  and,  in  short,  for  all  the  evils 
with  which  the  states  of  Europe  are  familiar. 
It  is  too  late  for  thorn,  now  that  America  is 
a  prey  to  all  these  okl-world  maladies  at  once, 
to  turn  round  and  tell  us  that  the  model  Re- 
public is  no  worse  than  an  average  despotism, 
or  no  worse  than  England  was  four  hundred 
years  ago.  For  years  they  have  been  pro- 
claiming to  us  that  it  is  infinitely  better. 
For  years  America's  small  debt  and  scanty  , 
estimates  have  been  the  text  upon  which 
homilies  to  corrupt,  extravagant  old  England 
have  been  preached.  For  years  these  have 
furnished  the  triumphant  proof  that  political 
equality  was  the  parent  of  pacific  and  thrifty 
government  A  twelvemonth  of  stern  expe- 
rience has  covered  with  confusion  the  foolish 
boasting  of  twenty  years.  A  man  would  be 
laughed  at  now  who  should  claim  for  demo- 
cracy any  special  thrift,  or  purity,  or  love  of 
peace.  Its  keenest  admirers  will  hardly  ven- 
ture to  invest  it  with  those  particular  virtues 
just  at  present  But  yet,  if  the  admirers  of 
America  had  had  their  way  two  or  three 
years  back,  we  should  have  altered  our  well- 
tried  institutions  for  the  sake  of  curing  that 
lavishness  of  expenditure  and  that  pugnacious 
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policy  which  we  were  told  was  the  special 
disease  of  an  aristocratic  system,  and  from 
which  democracy  had  made  America  so  glo- 
riously free. 

Something  of  the  same  effect  upon  English 
opinion  has  been  produced  by  the  eulogies  of 
American  freedom  with  which  our  ears  have 
been  incessantly  regaled.  Long  before  the 
days  of  Mr.  Bright  they  formed  the  favourite 
commonplace  of  democratic  orators  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article  the  names  of  two 
books,  published  during  the  present  year, 
which  contain  a  curious  record  of  the  vaunt- 
ing prophecies  in  regard  to  America  in  which 
the  LilHiral  party  of  old  and  those  connected 
with  them  delighted  to  indulge.  It  is  in- 
structive to  compare  the  America  of  reality 
with  the  America  of  partisan  prediction. 
Our  first  extract  is  from  the  reflections  penned 
by  Mr.  Bewick,  in  1822  : — 

*  George  III.  and  his  advisers  never  contem- 
plated the  mighty  events  tliey  were  thus  bring- 
ing about — rearing  and  establishing  the  wisest 
anJ  greatest  of  republics  and  nations  the  world 
ever  saw.  When  its  eoorraoos  territory  is  filled 
with  an  enlightened  popolatioo,  and  its  govern- 
ment, like  a  rock,  founded  on  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  man,  it  3s  beyond  human  comprehen- 
sion to  foresee  the  strides  the  nation  will  make 
towards  perfection.  It  is  likely  they  will  cast  a 
compassionate  eye  on  the  rest  of  the  world 
grovelling  under  arbitrary  power,  banish  it  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  level  despots  with  the 
ground.'* 

They  will  have  to  commence  this  compas- 
sionate operation  with  their  own  territory, 
and  tlieir  own  President,  if  they  are  to  fulfil 
the  prophecy.  Our  next  extract  shall  be  from 
a  speech  of  Mr.  Washington  Irving's,  deliver- 
ed at  New  York  thirty  years  ago : — 

'  It  has  been  asked,  Can  I  be  content  to  live 
in  this  country?  Whoever  asks  that  question 
roust  have  an  inaOeqaate  idea  of  its  blessings  and 
delights.  What  saonfice  of  enjoyments  have  I 
to  reconcile  myself  to  ?  I  come  from  countries 
oowtrlng  with  dotibt  and  danger^  where  the  rich 
man  trembles  and  the  poor  man  frowns — where 
all  repine  at  the  present  and  dread  the  futvtre, 
I  come  from  these  to  a  country  where  all  is  life 
and  animation — where  I  hear  on  ev^ry  side  the 
sound  of  exultation — where  every  one  speaks 
of  the  past  Mrith  triumph,  the  present  with  de- 
light, the  fntare  with  growing  and  confident 
anticipation.' 

Mr.  Irving  has  not  lived  to  see  the  insults  he 
cast  upon  England — doubly  bitter  as  coming 

*  Mr.  Bewick  was  a  better  artist  and  Daturalist 
than  be  wh«  a  politician  or  philodopber,  and  the 
book,  a  very  haodiome  one,  contains  an  interestintf 
record  of  the  growth  of  an  active  and  origiDiU 
miod,  and  a  canons  glimpse  at  tha  life  of  the  old 
yeomanry  of  the  north. 


from  one  who  had  been  cherished  >^ii)ODg  as 
for  years  till  his  own  countrymen,   equally 
with  ourselves,  regarded   him  as  almost  an 
Englishman — retorted  by  Fate  upon  the  peo- 
ple for  the  sake  of  whose  applause  be  uttered 
them.     The  same  tradition  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  prophets  of  a  later  day.     It  would 
be  endless  to  quote  the  panegyrics  and  pre- 
dictions of  Mr.  Bright.     So  late  as  May  last, 
ho  could  ventuie  to  congratulate  the  Northern 
States  as  being  the  freest  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.     He,  and  the  otiier  admirers  of 
America,  have  always*  been  peculiarly  severe 
upon  the   measures  of  repression   which    in 
times  of  public  danger  English  governments 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  adopt :  and  they 
have  been  lond  in  their  admiration   of  the 
liberty,  overstepping  the  bounds  of  licence, 
with    which    Americans    have  till  recently 
disputed,  almost  at  will,  the  decisions  of  their 
Government     They  have  always  warmly  de- 
nounced the  hesitating  measures  of  coercion 
which  have  been  practised  in  Ireland  during 
critical   emergencies.      It  is  not  unnatural, 
therefore,  th^  we   should  view   with    consi- 
derable surprise,  and  no  little  amusement, 
America,  their  model  state,  resorting  to  mea- 
sures compared  with  which  our  severest  have 
been   mild  and  partial.^  There  is  no  doul>t 
that  in  times  of  public  danger  all  states  have 
felt  the  necessity  of  sharpening  their   laws 
Against   treasonable   writing  and    speaking, 
though  they  have  rarely  dispensed  so  entirely 
with  legal  checks  in  the  employment  of  this 
extreme  remedy,  or  displayed  so  little  judg- 
ment or  moderation  in  applying  it      But 
whether  their  course  is  abstractedly  defensive 
or  not,  it  cannot  &ii  to  strike  observers  in 
this  country  as  contrasting  oddly  with    the 
principles  which   have  been   so  loudly  pro- 
claimed by  Americanizing  zealots  here.    And 
the  oomparison  between  past  boasts  and  pre- 
sent facts  does  not  lose  in  interest,  when  we 
find  the  liberty-loving  eulogists  ojf  the  past 
coolly  persisting  in   their  eulogy  now  that 
the  very  pretence  of  liberty  has  been  tiirown 
aside. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  decision  with 
which  English  opinion  has  pronounced  itself 
upon  the  failure  of  democracy  in  America  is 
due,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  extra- 
vagant adulation  with  which  is  former  yean 
that  democracy  was  besmeared.  But  this  is 
not  the  whole  of  th%  motive  canse,  or  even 
tno  most  powerful  ingredient  It  would  be 
ginevously  understating  the  case  to  say  that 
the  American  system  has  only  fidlen  short  of 
the  extreme  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  by  a  knot  of  fanatics  here :  or  that 
it  teaches  us  no  more  important  lesson  than 
that  of  disbelieving  the  extravagances  of  Mr. 
Bright     The  cij^ilitipjir  has  a  terriUe  interest 
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of  its  own,  both  on  acconnt  of  the  horrors  it 
involves,  and  pf  the  misery  it  is  bringing  npon 
a  portion  of  our  own  coontrymen.     But  it  is 
fraught  with  instmction  as  well  as  intefest. 
Every  step  that  it  takes  teaches  us  something 
'With  respect  to  the  working  of  the  political 
system  which  has  been  tried  in  America  for 
the   first  time  on  a  large  scale,  and  which 
England  has  been  so  frequently  called  upon 
to  imitate.     And  the  mofe  the  civil  war  pro- 
cesses, the  more  important  its  teaching  be- 
comes.    At  first  it  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
veyed lessons   that  were   comparatively  ele- 
mentary.   The  essential  weakness  of  a  Fede- 
ral form  of  government  was  a  moral  that  lay 
on  the  surface  of  Secession.     But  as  we  have 
nothing  Federal  in  the  form  of  oor  Govem- 
reent,  and  are  never  likely  to  have,  the  moral 
had  no  peculiar  interest  for  us.     The  injurious 
effeets  of  a  temporary  and  elective  sovereignty 
-were  also  a  very  obvious  inference  from  the 
conduct  of  President  Buchanan.     For  the 
last  fonr  momentous  months  of  his  Presidency 
he  was  obviously  dominated  by  no  other  de- 


thongh  l^ally  very  large,  are  so  much  held 
in  reserve  under  a  constitutional  system  that 
we  are  scarcely  conscious  of  their  existence. 
ITiey  make  so  little  show  that  they  present 
no  mark  for  an  agitator's  aim.  The  truth  is 
that  the  Crown  is  not  a  combatant  in  the  real 
political  struj^le  of  our  age.  In  this  country, 
at  least,  republicanism  and  monarchy  have 
ceased  to  be  pitted  against  each  other.  It  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that — through  the  Crown 
— ^the  nation  is  to  rule.  But  what  class  is  to 
preponderate  within  the  nation  ?  How  is  the 
nation's  voice  to  be  expressed  ?  The  struggle 
for  power  in  our  day  lies  not  between  Crown 
and  people,  or  between  a  caste  of  nobles  and 
a  'boiirgeoisie,  but  between  the  classes  who 
have  property  and  the  classes  who  have  none. 
If  property,  and  the  intellectual  advantages 
ami  moral  securities  which  property  as  a  rule 
implies,  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  the 
propertied  classes  will  be  supreme,  as  they 
are  now  in  England.  If  property  is  to  be  of 
no  account,  and  absolute  political  equality  is 
to  prevail,  the  mere  multitude  will  rule,  as  it 


sire  than  that  of  putting  off  the  evil  day  of :  does  now  in  the  Federal  States.  For  many 
bloodshed  till  his  successor's  time.  He  was  years  past  the  advocates  of  the  multitude  have 
a  traitor,  if  not  by  his  action,  at  least  by  his  -  clainfted  that  the  merits  of  democracy  shall 
passive  i^qniescence :  and  if  he  acquiesced  |  be  judged  by  its  working  in  the  Northern 
in  that  which  it  would  have  been  wearisome  \  States.    And  unless  we  renounce  the  gnid- 


and  ardnoQS  to  resist,  it  was  because  he  had 
no  motive  for  action.  His  recklessness  to  all 
that  might  happen,  when  once  his  tenure  of 
office  should  have  closed,  was  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  value  of  an  hereditary  throne. 
Sovereignty  by  birth,  and  sovereignty  by 
election,  do  not  appear  to  differ  very  widely 
in  the  average  intellectual  merit  of  Uie  sove- 
reigns they  produce.  Kings  and  Presidents 
alike  have  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  any 
special  fitness  for  the  posts  they  occupy. 
But  the  enormous  and  paramount  advantage 
of  the  hereditary  principle  is  this — that  the 
Sovereign  whose  son  is  to  succeed  to  the 
throne  he  leaves  is  bound  over  by  the  strong- 
est of  human  motives  to  be  faithful  to  his 
trust.  He  cannot,  like  the  elective  President, 
view  with  indifference  the  turmoil  or  the 
danger  that  may  await  his  snccessor. 

Bat  this  truth  was  not  of  much  practical 
interest  to  us.  We  have  never  had  any  taste 
fbr  elective  sovereigns  in  England.  The  ad- 
vantages of  a  her^itary  crown  have  never 
been  seriously  impugned.  Mr.  Bright  has 
occasionally  let  slip  the  sentiment  that  a  pre- 
sident is  a  much  cheaper  official  than  a  mo- 
narch ;  but  he  has  never  ventured  to  enlarge 
upon  this  unpopular  topic.  In  truth,  even  if 
there  were  any  inclination  among  us  to  agi- 
tate such  a  question,  and  if  the  present  wearer 
of  the  Crown  were  less  popular  than  she  is, 
no  one  coold  feel  that  the  question  was^  very 
pmctieal  one.    The  powers  of  the  Crown, 


ance  of  experience  altogether,  and  mould  our 
polity  to  suit  a  mere  theory,  it  is  evident  that 
this  claim  must  be  admitted.  The  Northern 
States  are  the  only  communities  who  have 
tried  the  rule  of  the  multitude  on  any  con- 
siderable scale,  and  therefore  we  must  abide 
by  the  results  of  their  experiment,  if  we  mean 
to  defer  to  any  experiment  at  all. 

Let  us,  then,  eliminate  from  the  problem 
all  disturbing  and  collateral  OAuses.  The. 
mere  event  of  Secession  was,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  due  to  the  defects  of  the  Federal 
system ;  and  the  Federal  system  has  no  ne- 
cessary connexion  with  Democracy.  Let  us, 
then,  pass  by  the  question  of  Secession,  and 
confine  our  attention  to  more  recent  events. 
Since  the  Secession,  at  all  events,  the  Federal 
principle  has  not  interfered.  The  government 
of  the  United  States  for  fifteen  months  has 
been  in  practice  as  centralized  as  that  of 
France.  Those  fifteen  months  will  form  a 
fair  test  of  the  working  of  government  by  the 
multitude.  We  have  seen  how  that  form  of 
government  works  when  the  political  sky  is 
perfectly  unclouded.  With  boundless  lauds, 
high  wages  of  labour,  low  taxation,  cheap 
food,  and  no  foreign  enemy  to  fear,  the  system 
of  government  in  the  United  States  has  suc- 
ceeded passably  well.  It  has  not  been  favour- 
able to  moral  progress ;  for  their  commercial 
morality  has  been  the  lowest  in  the  world. 
They  have  not  upheld  the  national  credit 
with  very  good  fortune  |^for^  ^^(^W^o- 
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vernmentshave  repudiated  in  several  instances; 
and  the  late  Secretary  for  War,  Mr.  Stanton, 
had  already  begun  to  speak  of  the  future  re- 
pudiation of  its  whole  debt  by  the  Federal 
government  as  a  very  possible  hypothesis. 
It  has  not  been  successful  in  executing  justice 
between  man  and  man ;  for  the  elective 
judges,  holding  their  offices  for  brief  periods, 
nave  been  in  most  cases  the  creatures  of  the 
people;  and  the  mob  has  always  set  the  law 
at  defiance, "in  eastern  or  western  States  alike, 
whenever  it  thought  fit  With  these  reser- 
vations, the  democratic  government  has  an- 
swered fairly  enough  under  the  conditions  of 
absolute  sunshine  which  it  has  enjoyed.  But 
under  such  conditions  most  governments 
would  succeed.  The  most  vicious  despot 
could  hardly  prevent  the  mass  of  his  people 
from  being  contented  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  and  until  discontent  arises,  the  go- 
vernment cannot  well  help  succeeding.  War, 
the  curse  of  nations,  and  the  crucial  test  of 
governments,  would  not  come  near  their 
borders.  They  did  their  best  to  invite  him, 
by  invading  their  neighbours  and  insulting 
their  rivals; -but  for  a  time  they  invited  hipi 
in  vain.  That  boundless  natural  resources, 
and  peace  i^diich  they  could  not  contrive  to 
terminate,  should  have  given  thera  material 
prosperity,  may  reflect  credit  on  the  energy 
of  the  people,  but  is  of  little  use  in  proving 
the  excellence  of  their  form  of  government. 
It  is  in  stormier  weather  that  forms  of  go- 
vernment are  tested.  They  are,  in  their  nature, 
precautions  against  disturbance ;  and  it  is  only 
by  their  behaviour  when  disturbance  comes 
that  their  true  merits  can  be  ascertained. 
The  anchor  that  only  holds  ground  in  per- 
fectly Smooth  water  might  always  as  well  be 
left  at  home.  Englishmen,  therefore,  have 
watched  this  year  of  civil  war  with  no  little 
interest,  to  see  how  the  gov^ernment  of  the 
multitude  would  bear  the  strain.  While  the 
experiment  was  yet  in  progress,  and  its  issue 
doubtful,  political  di^u^nts  on  both  sides 
have  appealed  to  it  in  confirmation  of  their 
own  views.  Opinion  may  have  been  divided 
80  long  as  the  upshot  was  in  suspense ;  but 
now  tliat  the  great  experiment  is  verging  to 
its  close,  it  is  only  a  few  choice  spirits,  whose 
iron-sided  fanaticism  no  facts  can  penetrate, 
that  will  maintain  that  the  democracy  has 
worked  well.  Most  mqn  are  now  agreed  that 
it  has  failed ;  and  that,  not  in  any  subordinate 
detail,  but  in  the  two  great  opposite  functions 
which  are  the  final  cause,  the  raison  d^itre^ 
of  all  political  institutions.  It  has  failed  to 
repress  rebellion ;  it  has  failed  to  uphold 
liberty  :  it  has  failed  as  a  machine  of  govern- 
ment; and  it  has  failed  as  a  guarantee  for 
freedom. 

These  failures  scarcely  need  a  formal  proo£ 


They  lie  on  the  surface  of  a  history  too  ireek 
to  be  forgotten,  and  too  plain  to  be  misread. 
The  condition  in  which  they  find  theraselves 
is  the  best  proof  that  the  rulers  of  the  United 
States  have  utterly  failed  as  adminifitratora. 
Fifteen  months  back  they  started  upon   tbe 
war  with   every  condition   in   their   fiiivoor. 
That  they  would  succeed  in  so  subjngatin^ 
the  Southerners  as  to  restore  them  to  the  Re- 
public as  loyal  iellow-citizens,  was  never  po*- 
sil^le :  but  that  they  would  have  all  the  soo 
cess  which  military  victories  could  give,  oo^^t 
to  have  been  a  certainty.    Their  population 
exceeded  that  of  their  opponents  in  the  pro- 
portion  of  more  than   two  to  one.      Then- 
preponderance  in  wealth  was  still  more  orer- 
whelming.     They  had  the  absolute  command 
of  the  sea,  and  of  the  navigable  rivers  which 
give  such  enormous  facilities  for  tbe.invasicm 
of  the  Confederate  territory.    The  workshops 
of  all  Europe  were  open  to  them ;  while  to 
their  enemies  Europe  was  almost  abeolutelj 
cut  off.  The  Ck>nfederate8  have  had  to  supply 
themselves  at  a  few  months^  notice,  from  their 
own  internal  resources,  with  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, clothing,  and  food,  for  all  of  which,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Secession,  they  had  beea 
dependent  on  importations.    Nothing  bat  the 
most  conspicuous  incompetence  could   hare 
prevented  the  Federals  from  winning  in  a  race 
with  a  competitor  so  fearfully  weighted  ;  and 
it  has  been  incompetence  such  as  the  world 
has  rarely  seen  equalled  or  approached.    If  it 
had  been  the  incompetence  of  one  single  offi- 
cial, there  might  have  been  no  cause  for  sar- 
prise.  Such  accidents  will  happen  in  the  best- 
constructed  governments.    But  it  has  been 
all-embracing,  all-pervading.     It  has  infected 
all  departments  of  the  government;  it  has 
been  as  marked  in  the  legislature  as  in  the 
executive,  in  the  civilian  as  in  the  commander, 
in  the  subordinate  as  in  the  chief.     With  the 
exception  of  the  naval  operations  of  Commo- 
dore Farragut  before  New  Orleans,  there  has 
been  no  operation  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  has  not  been  paralyzed  by  incompe^nce 
at  every  step.     It  has  dogged  with  equal  per- 
tinacity the  operations  in  the  field  to  whieh 
America   is  comparatively  strange,  and  the 
operations  of  l^slation   and   finance   with 
which  her  statesmen  are  as  conversant  as  our 
own.    It  has  produced  a  military  campaign 
opened  with  unparalleled  vauntings,  and  issu- 
ing in  unparalleled  disaster ;  a  policy  which 
has  neither  given  heart  and  ardour  to  the 
North,  nor  conciliated  the  South;  a  finance, 
caricaturing  in  its  absurdest  lineaments  the 
worst  blunders  of  our  own,  and  better  fitted 
than  any  that  was  ever  devised  to  burden  the 
industry  of  the  future,  while  it  stifles  com- 
merce for  the  present ;  and  a  recklessness  in 
tampering  with  t^e.^cu^Hg,|J^t  we  must 
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recur  to  medisval  history  to  parallel.    The 
servants  of  the   United  States  Government 
liave  failed  as  comnaanders — witness^  M*Clel- 
lan^  and  McDowell,  and  Pope :  they  have  failed 
as  administrators,  witness  Cameron  and  Stan- 
ton: they  have  failed  as  financiers,  as  in  the  case 
of  Chase  :  and  they  have  failed  as  independent 
governofB,  as  in  the  instances  of  Butler  and 
AVool.  There  is  no  species  of  administration,  no 
section  of  a  Government's  operations,  in  which 
those  who  have  heen  intrusted  by  the  multi- 
tude at  a  time  of  trial  to  manage  its  affairs  have 
not  disgracefully  and  ignominiously  &iled. 

These  striking  evils,  arising  so  suddenly, 
and  attaining  with  so  much  speed  to  so  ter- 
rible an  intensity,  naturally  lead  us  to  inquire 
after  the  cause.    Thoy  are  not  such  as  we 
should  have  naturally  predicted  for  a  people 
like  thivti  of  the  Northern  States.    Failure  is 
that   to   which   they  are   least  accustomed. 
Whatever  may  be  their  faults,  they  have  a 
right  at  least  to  the  credit  of  generally  suc- 
ceeding in  what  they  undertake.    They  are 
energetic,  fearless,  ingenious,  resourceful,  be- 
yond any  other  nation  of  the  earth.   By  what 
malignant  fate  has  it  come  to  pass  that  the 
people  who  individually  are   proverbial  for 
their  readiness  in  surmounting  obstacles  that 
seem  to  others  hopeless,  should  as  a  nation 
have  made  the  most  ignominious  failure  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  in  an  enterprise  in 
which  all  the  chances  were  on  their  side  ? 
Thei^3  can  be  but  one  explanation — it  is  that 
which  is  in  everybody's  mouth.     They  were 
infamously  led.'  It  has  been  well  said  that  a 
regiment  of  asses  with  a  lion  at  their  head, 
will  do  more  than  a  regiment  of  lions  with 
an  ass  at  their  head.     Good  leaders  are  the 
one  thing  needful,  which  no  other  excellences, 
however  supereminent,  can  replace.     In  this 
case  there  was  everything  else  that  the  most 
sanguine  patriot  could  have  desired — gallant 
soldiers,   magnificent    equipment,    an    over- 
whelming superiority   of  numbers,  and   an 
easy  communication   with   their   sources  of 
supply.     But  there  was  the  one  fatal  defect 
which  has  made  them,  with  all  these  advan- 
tages, the  inferiors  of  the  ill-armed,  ill-fed,  ill- 
clothed,   out-numbered   Confederates.      The 
defect  was  that  they  had  not,  and  have  not 
DOW,  one  man  who  can  be  called  a  general  in 
the  field,  nor  oiie  man  who  can  be  c^Ied  a 
statesman  in  the  Cabinet 

The  Americans  have  never  denied  that  this 
poverty  of  greatness  was  the  result  of  their 
democratic  institutions.  They  have  rather 
gloried  in  it,  until  they  began  to  smart  under 
rts  effects.  They  have  been  apt  to  boast  of 
it  as  a  proof  of  the  greatness  of  the  people, 
thafthey  needed  little  governing,  and  could 
afford  to  tell  off  their  smallest  and  weakest 
for  such  a  service,  reserving  the  flower  of  their 


intellectual  strength  for  more  productive  la- 
bour. Mr.  Trollope's  observations  in  reference 
to  the  State  Legislatures  indicate  the  feeling 
that  has  prevailed  in  America  in  reference  to 
all  political  ofiSces  : — 

^  Nothing  has  strttok  me  so  much  in  Amerio& 
as  the  fact  that  these  State  Legislatures  are  pu- 
ny powers. It  is  boasted  that  tli^ir 

insignificance  is  a  sign  of  the  well-beiiif;  of  the 
people — that  the  sinallneSs  of  the  power  neces- 
sary for  carry inff  on  the  machine  shows  how  beau- 
tifully the  machine  is  orgafiised,  and  huw  well 
it  works.  "  It  is  better  to  have  little  governors 
than  great  gnrernors,"  an  American  once  said 
to  me.  "  It  is  our  glory  that  >v©  know  how  to 
live  without  having  great  men  to  rule  ovt?r  us." 
That  glory,  if  it  ever  were  a  glory,  has  come  to 
an  end.  Jt  seems  to  me  that  all  these  troubles 
have  come  upon  the  States  because  they  ha/ce  not 
put  high  men  in  high  places.  The  less  of  laws 
and  the  less  of  contn)l  the  better,  providing  a 
people  can  go  right  with  few  laws  and  with  little 
control.  One  may  say  that  no  laws  and  no  con- 
trol, would  be  the  best  of  all,  provided  that  none 
were  needed.  But  thid  is  not  exactly  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  people.  The  two  profes- 
sions of  law-making  and  of  government  have  he- 
come  unfashionable,  low  in  estimation,  and  of  no 
repute  in  the  States.  The  municipal  powers  of. 
the  Oides  have  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the' 
leading  men.  The  word  politician  has  come  to 
bear  the  meaning  of  political  adventurer,  and 
almost  of  politick  blackleg.  If  A  calls  B  a  po- 
litician, A  intends  to  vilify  B  by  so  calling 
him.'  ♦ 

This  is  the  real  root  of  tlie  disease.  It 
affects  politicians  of  all  degrees,  whether  they 
aim  at  municipal,  State,  or  Federal  ofiSces ; 
and  it  shows  itself  with  especial  virulence  in 
the  elections  for  the  Presidency  itself.  Mr. 
Trollope  throws  out  a  suggestion  that  per- 
haps a  higher  rate  of  pay  might  draw  better  • 
men.  We  doubt  whether  a  higher  rate  of 
pay  would  be  less  attractive  to  the  *  political 
blacklegs,'  or  vrould  compensate  to  respectable 
persons  for  the  disgrace  of  being  mixed  up 
with  them.  The  evil  lies  much  deeper — as 
deep  as  the  democracy  itself.  It  could  not 
have  been  avoided  without  an  entire  change 
of  institutions. 

The  North  have  committed  many  minor 
errors  and  follies  in  the  course  of  the  repeated 
disasters  throngh  which  they  have  passed. 
Many  a  sin  which,  in  the  days  of  their  pros- 
perity, they  almost  pointed  to  with  pride  as 
to  a  striking  national  peculiarity,  has  dogged 
them  and  found  them  out  in  this  fearful  time 
of  trial.  The  lavish  expense  at  which  the 
war  has  been  conducted,  in  consequence  of 
the  rascality  of  contractors,  may  warn  them 
for  the  future  not  to  think  so  lightly  of  the 
*  smartness '  at  which  they  have  been  wont 
to  laugh.     The  ludicrous  termination  of  a 
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year  of  pertinacioas  brag  may  possibly  soggest 
to  them  the.expedioncy  of  transferring  for  the 
future  some  of  their  energy  from  their  ad- 
jectives to  their  deeds.  But  the  cardinal 
cause  of  their  calamities  lies  in  the  great  po- 
litical fallacy  of  their  institutions.  They  are 
reaping  a  harvest  that  was  sown  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Jefferson.  They  are  without 
any  leaders  worthy  of  the  name,  because,  in 
deference  to  a  dreamer's  theory,  their  imtural 
leaders  have  been  deposed. 

Political  equality  is  not  merely  a  folly— it 
is  a  chimera.     It  is  idle  to  discuss  whether  it 
ought  to  exist;   for,  as  a  matter  of  £Eu;t,  it 
never  does.     Whatever  may  be  the  written 
text  of  a  Constitution,  the  multitude  always 
will   have  leaders  among  them,  and   those 
leaders   not  selected    by  themselves.     They 
may  set  up  the  pretence  of  political  equality, 
if  they  will,  and  delude  themselves  with  a  be- 
lief of  its  existence.      But  the  only  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  they  will  have  bad  lead- 
ers instead  of  good.     Every  community  has 
natural  leaders,  to  whom,  if  they  are  not  mis- 
led by  the  insane  passion  for  equality,  they 
will  instinctively  defer.     Always  wealth,  in 
some  countries  birth,  in  all  intellectual  power 
and  culture,  mark  out  the  men  to  whom,  in  a 
healthy  state  of  feeling,  a  community  looks 
to  undertake  its  government    They  have  the 
leisure  fi)r  the  task,  and  can  give  to  it  the 
close   attention   and  the.  preparatory  study 
which  it  needn.     Fortune  enables  them  to  do 
it  for  the  most  part  gratuitously,  so  that  the 
stniggles  of  ambition  are  not  defiled  by  the 
taint  of  sordid  greed.     They  occupy  a  posi- 
tion  of  sufficient   prominence  among  their 
neighbours  to  feel  that  their  course  is  closely 
watched,  and  they  belong  to  a  class  among 
whom  a  failure  in  honour  is  mercilessly  dealt 
with.     They  have  been   brought  np   apart 
from  temptations  to   the   meaner  kinds  of 
crime,  and  therefore  it  is  no  praise  to  tbem  if, 
in  such  matters,  thefr  moral  code  stands  high. 
But  even  if  they  be  at  bottom  no  better  than 
others  who  have  passed  through  greater  vi- 
cissitudes of  fortune,  they  have  at  least  this 
inestimable   advantage — that,   when    higher 
motives  fail,  their  virtue  has  all  the  support 
which  human  respect  can  give.     They  are 
the  aristocracy  of  a  country  in  the  original 
and  best  sense  of  the  word.     Whether  a  few 
of  them  are  decorated  by  honorary  titles  or 
enjoy  hereditary  privileges,  is  a  matter  of  se- 
condary moment.  •  The  important  point  is, 
that  the  rulers  of  the  country  should  be  taken 
from  among  them,  and  that  with  them  should 
be  the  political  preponderance  to  which  they 
.have  every  right  that  superior  fitness  can  con- 
fer.' Unlimited  power  would  be  as  ill-bestow- 
ed upon  them  as  upon  any  other  set  of  men. 
They   must   be    checked    by   constitutional 


forms  and  watched  by  an  active  public  opi- 
nion, lest  their  rightful  pre-eminence  ahouM 
degenerate  into  the  domination  of  a  cla& 
But  woe  to  the  community  that  deposes  them 
altogether  I  It  is  not  that  there  will  be  any 
difiScnlty  in  filling  np  their  places ;  there  will 
always  be  an  abundant  supply  of  candidates 
for  power.  There  are  plenty  of  men  whom 
its  pecuniary  value  will  be  sufficient  to  attract 
They  will  not  seek  it  as  a  public  du^,  nor 
even  for  the  nobler  self-interest  of  ambitioii, 
— they  will  seek  it  for  the  pay  and  for  the 
journey-money,  for  the  good  things  that  conte 
from  *  lobbying,'  and  for  that  w4)icb  sticks  to 
the  hands  of  those  who  handle  contracts. 
The  presence  of  such  motives  will  always  be 
strong  enough  to  bring  together  as  many 
candidates  for  election  to  legislative  or  execu- 
tive office  as  any  constitution  may  preecribe. 
But  they  will  not  be  of  the  material  of  which 
statesmen  and  legislators  are  made.  They 
will  be  good  electioneerers,  clever  wire-pullers^ 
smart  men  to  coin  the  largest  gain  out  of  any 
popular  sentiment  of  the  day.  But  of  the 
higher  forms  of  mental  culture,  and  still  more 
of  the  higher  instincts  of  patriotism  and  ho- 
nour, they  will  be  absolutely  devoid.  It  is 
into  the  hands  of  the  political  blackly  wh<Hn 
Mr.  Trollope  forcibly  describes,  that  office, 
with  its  rich  harvest  of  patronage  and  con- 
tracts, will  fall.  And  yet  they  will  not  really 
be  the  people's  spontaneous  choice.  Hiey 
will  be  as  much  imposed  upon  them  by  in- 
trigue as  their  natural  leaders  would  be  by 
wealth  or  social  position.  The  electors  of  an 
American  constituency  are  iar  more  in  the 
hands  of  their  wire-pallers  than  the  electors 
of  an  English  county  are  in  the  hands  of  its 
landowners,  and  have  much  less  chance  of 
resisting  t^e  candidate  that  is  selected  for 
them.  We  will  qnote  Mr.  Trollope's  evidence 
upon  this  point,  because  he  is  the  most  recent 
authority  upon  the  question;  but  he  only 
says  what  has  been  often  said  before : — 

^  Here,  again,  I  mo^t  declare  my  opinion  that 
this  democratic  practice  (ihat  of  sending  in- 
struction to  senatort<)  has  crept  into  the  Senate 
withoat  any  expressed  wish  of  the  people.  In 
all  such  matters  the  peq>l6  of  this  nation  have 
been  strangely  undemonstrative.  It  has  been 
done  Ba  part  of  a  ^stem  which  has  been  used 
for  transferring  the  political  power  of  the  nation 
to  a  body  of  tradinf^  politicians,  who  have  be- 
come known  and  felt  lis  a  mass,  and  liot  known 
and  felt  as  individuals.  I  find  it  difficult  to  de- 
scribe the  presentpolttfeal  position  of  the  States 
in  that  respect  The  millions  of  the  pecmle  are 
eflger  for  the  oonstitntion,  are  proud  of  their 
powef  as  a  nation,  and  are  ambitidus  of  nationid 
greatness.  Bat  they  are  not,  I  think,  espedally 
desirous  of  retaining  political  influence  in  their  * 
own  hands.  At  niany  of  the  elections  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  induce  them  to  tote.  They  have  among 
them  a  half  knowledge  that  polities  is  a  trade  in 
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the  hands  of  the  lawyers,  add  that  they  are  the 
capital  by  which  those  political  tradesmen  carry 
on  their  business.  These  politicians  are  all  law- 
yers. .  .  .  Political  power  has  come  into  their 
han^ls ;  and  it  is  for  their  purposes,  and  by  their 
iDfloence,  that  the  spread  of  democracy  has  been 
eDCooraged/ 

If  it  be  an  object  that  the  niultitade  should 
directly  govern,  democracy  does  not  seem  to 
have  approached  nearer  to  that  object  than 
any  other  form  of  government.  The  people 
Btill  follow  their  leaders  in  America  as  else- 
where. The  only  difference  is  that  the  lead  j 
has  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  independent 
and  highly-Xltivated  classes  into  the  hands  of 
wire-pullers  and  caucus-mongers.  The  evils 
of  such  a  state  of  things  may  be  tolerable 
during  a  period  of  profound  tranquillity. 
'While  a  nation's  political  sky  is  bright,  the 
vanity  of  its  pettier  minds  may  be  soothed 
by  the  idea  that  the  people  can  do  without 
great  men.  But,  whatever  the  advantages  of 
the  nation  may  be,  the  fair  weather  cannot 
last  for  ever.  The  day  of  trial  will  come,  when 
institutions  are  tried  in  the  fire  of  civic  dis- 
sension ;  and  then  such  a  collapse  as  that  upon 
which  the  eyes  of  all  Christendom  are  riveted  at 
the  present  moment  will  throw  abundant  light 
npon  the  wisdom  of  governing  by  little  men. 

But  it  may  be  said,  as  it  has  been  often 
said,  that  the  upper  classes  in  the  Federal 
States  are  excluded  from  power,  not  by  the 
constitution,  but  by  their  own  act.  They 
have  voluntarily  withdrawn  from  politics,  and 
refuse  to  mingle  in  them.  It-  is  their  own 
doing  that  the  '  political  blacklegs'  have  been 
left  without  competitors.  The  people  have 
not  deposed  their  natural  leaders,  but  the 
leaders  have  abdicated  their  trust. 

The  fact  is  unquestionably  so ;  but  it  is  not 
the  less  a  direct  result  of  Democratic  institu- 
tions. Whether  the  better  classes  of  North 
America  are  or  are  not  to  blame  for  their 
withdrawal  from  the  political  arena,  is  not 
Yery  material  to  the  question.  It  is  possible 
that  if  they  had  been  men  of  superhuman 
virtue,  they  would  have  braved  evenr  discou- 
ragement, accepted  every  degradation,  and 
served  their  country  in  her  own  despite.  But 
though  individuals  may  be  actuated  by  super- 
human virtue,  classes  never  are;  they  will 
always  act  according  to  the  average  morality 
of  their  time.  And  the  reproach  of  Demo- 
cratic institutions  is,  that  there  is  that  in  them 
which,  according  to  the  average  working  of 
human  motives,  will  always  drive  the  refined 
and  educated  classes  to  abandon  politics,  and 
to  seek  fame  or  occupation  upon  other  fields. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  They  will  not 
stoop  to  the  acts  by  which  alone  it  is  possible 
to  rise.  Every  one  who  is  familiar  with  elec- 
tion work  in  England,  knows  how  much  hu- 
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miliation  a  popular  candidature  involves. '  It 
is  only  in  such  places  as  our  metropolitan 
coui^tuencies  that  the  evil  assumes  its  most 
revolting  type ;  and  we  know  how  rarely  it 
is  that  a  man  of  position  or  reputo  can  be 
induced  to  submit  himself  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
metropolitan  ele^ion.  In  America  the  de- 
gradation of  a  metropolitan  election  multi- 
plies itself  tenfold.  The  dependence  which 
IS  exacted  is  more  absolute ;  the  pledges  re- 
quired are  larger,  and  must  be  swallowed 
more  completely ;  the  representative  is  more 
of  a  delegate,  and  less  of  a  free  agent. 
Moreover,  the  odious  necessity  is  still  more 
imperative  upon  the  candidate  of  making 
himself  pleasant  to  persons  whom  in  his  heart 
he  utterly  despises;  and  the  necessity  lasts 
longer,  and  recurs  oftener.  Sometimes  able 
men  may  be  found  who  are  not  fastidious, 
and  they  will  not  feel  the  hardship  of  pro- 
fessing what  they  do  not  believe,  or  exhibit- 
ing an  enforced  geniality  towards  men  from 
whom  they  would  naturally  recoil.  But  the 
best  men  of  a  community  will  not  do  this, 
A  man  who  h>is  to  swallow  a  string  of  pledges 
dictated  to  him  by  an  unreasoning  and  pas- 
sionate herd  of  ignorant  men  must  have  fir^. 
seared  out  from  his  mind,  by  the  strong  caus- 
tic of  self-interest,  all  feelings  of  self-respect. 
The  man  who  forces  himself  to  a  familiarity, 
which  under  any  other  circumstances  he 
would  disdain,  with  the  coarsest,  and  often 
the  vilest^  of  mankind,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure his  election,  cannot  look  back  to  the 
operation  with  complacency,  or  feel  that  he 
has  raised  himself  in  his  own  esteem.  Under 
a  system  where  these  initiatory  sacrifices  are 
required,  only  those  will  take  part  in  politics 
wh(5  are  too  thickskinned  to  wince  at  the  hu- 
miliations through  which  they  must  pass,  or 
whose  wants  are  sufficiently  pressing  to  have 
numbed  their  usual  se.  sibilities.  In  England, 
now  that  the  generation  which  was  trained 
before  the  Reform  Bill  is  worn  out,  it  has  be- 
come increasingly  difficult  to  supply  the  best 
class  of  candidates  for  the  more  important 
seats ;  and  yet  among  us  it  is  only  a  miti- 
gated type  of  the  evil  that  prevails.  In 
America  it  early  became  impossible.  It  has 
been  attested  by  numberless  travellers — it  has 
been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  utter  helpless- 
ness of  the  men  who  have  been  tossing  hither 
and  thither  upon  the  waves  of  the  present 
storm — that  the  best,  the  calme^  the  acutest, 
the  noblest  spirits  of  the  .community  have 
prefen'<id  to  turn  away  from  politics  altoge- 
ther, rather  than  bend  to  the  yoke  of  degrada- 
tion which  a  popular  candidature  in  a  Demo- 
cratic State  implies. 

Of  course  this  deterioration  of  political 
life  reacts  upon  and  intensifies  itself.  Its  hu- 
miliating conditions  expel  the  best  men,  and 
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their  place  is  filled  up  by  adventurers;  and 
then,  over  and  above  the  previous  repulsive- 
ness  of  a  political  career,  is  added  the  neces- 
sity of  working  with  the  rascals  who  are 
making  the  conamon wealth  a  prey.  Thus  the 
evil  becomes  worse  and  worse,  accelerating 
its  own  progress  at  eack  downward  stage. 
Even  in  America  the  degeneracy  has  been 
gradual.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the 
profession  of  politics  involved  risks  and  sacri- 
fices which  made  it  the  noblest  of  all  pur- 
suits. The  men  of  the  Revolution  were  a 
splendid  race,  who  had  risen  to  their  eminence 
by  daring  and  ability  alone.  Political  life, 
illustrated  by  their  career,  drew  to  it  the  best 
blood  of  the  nation.  Science,  literature, 
commerce,  did  not,  perhaps,  flourish  as  they 
have  done  of  recent  years,  but  the  Republic 
was  better  governed  and  bettor  served.  But 
the  poison  introduced  by  Jeffprson  was  al- 
ready at  work,  and  was  not  slow  to  manifest 
its  effects.  The  grfeat  men  of  the  Republic 
became  fewer  and  fewer,  and,  with  Webster, 
J:hey  have  absolutely  disappeared.  The 
standard  of  admiration  is  reversed  now  ;  poli- 
tics has  fallen  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
frade  of  honourable  occupations,  or  rather  it 
as  fallen  out  of  the  category  altogether. 
Matters  have  come  to  that  pass  that,  as  Mr. 
Trol.ope  puts  it,  'If  A  calls  B  a  politician,  A 
intends  to  vilify  B  by  so  calling  him.' 

But  it  is  not  only  by  driving  from  the 
field  of  politics  its  natural  leaders  that  the 
American  Democracy  has  brought  its  pre- 
sent disasters  upon  itself.  It  is  far  more  di- 
rectly responsible.  The  incompetency  of  the 
President  is  the  most  conspicuous  cause  of 
the  present  calamities;  and  the  incompe- 
tence of  the  President  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  mode  in  which  be  is  chosen.  The 
framers  of  the  Republic  placed  an  unlimited 
confidence  in  their  favourite  nostrum  of 
popular  election.  In  England  we  trust,  for 
the  choice  of  our  chief  magistrate,  to  a  prin- 
ciple confessedly  fortuitous,  and  therefore  un- 
certain in  its  results.  But  then  we  provide 
guides  to  inform  his  mind,  and  constitutional 
checks  to  arrest  his  errors ;  so  that  his  action 
is,  in  practice,  reduced  to  those  matters  upon 
which,  the  public  opinion  of  his  subjects  is 
either  agreed  with  him,  or  is  not  strongly 
opposed  to  him.  But  in  America,  the  coo- 
sen  of  the  people  draws  his  title  from  too 
lofty  an  origin  to  be  hampered  by  any  such 
suspicious  precautions.  In  England  the 
Ejng  reigns,  but  does  not  govern.  In  Ame- 
rica the  President  does  not  pretend  to  reign, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  about  his  governing, 
pis  ministers  are  so,  only  in  the  etymological 
sense  of  the  term.  Every  act  of  his  govern- 
ment is  actually,  as  well  as  constitutionally, 
his  own.    He  draws  out  the  campaign,  he 


'  appoints  the  generals,  he  settles  the  foreign 
'  policy,  he  decides  whether  emancipation  is 
to  be  proclaimed  or  not  Whether  l^tdly 
or  not,  he  has  now  claimed  and  seized  the 
additional  power  of  imprisoning  ev^ery  citizen 
at  pleasure  ;  over- riding  the  decisions  of  the 
law  courts ;  instituting  a  passport  system  and 
a  conscription  by  his  mere  fiiat ;  and  declar- 
ing martial  law  wiierevcr  he  thinks  fit  And 
all  these  prerogatives  he  puts  in  force  by  tbe 
summary  action  of  the  Provost  Marshal 
No  need  of  a  Mutiny  Act  stays  his  arm. 
Uis  ministers  are  liable  to  no  interpellations, 
and  are  responsible  to  no  majority  in  Con- 
gress. No  dread  of  a  minnterial  crisis 
arrests  his  action  ;  and  his  fears  for  the  fatore, 
if  he  chances  to  be  a  lukewarm  patriot,  are 
limited  to  a  vista  of  four  years.  Invested 
with  such  powers,  and  clogged  by  so  few 
checks,  the  whole  responsibility  of  disaster 
must  rest  on  him.  With  a  man  of  Mr.  Lan- 
coln's  incapacity  and  obstinacy,  entrusted 
with  the  enormous  prerogatives  of  an  Ame- 
rican President,  the  ablest  public  servant 
would  have  been  powerless  to  save  bis  coun- 
try. No  doubt  he  has  been  very  inefiScientlv 
served.  But  if  M*Clellan  had  been  a  Wel- 
lington, he  would  have  done  nothing  under 
a  superior  who  had  laid  it  down,  as  ue  plan 
of  his  campaign,  to  disperse,  instead  of  con- 
centrating his  forces ;  and  who  put  an  empty 
braggart  like  Pope  over  his  head,  because  he 
had  '  known  him  in  the  West'  If  Mr.  Chase 
had  been  a  Turgot,  he  could  have  done  no- 
thinff  with  a  master  who  had  made  up  hk 
miud.  not  to  levy  a  farthing  of  direct  taxation 
till  the  elections  for  Congress  were  over.  It 
is  difiScult  to  blame  th^  subordinates,  in- 
capable as  they  are,  as  long  as  the  system 
under  which  they  act  allows  them,  without 
reproof,  to  be  the  agents  of  a  policy  they  dis- 
approve. Wise  counsels  may  be  offered  to 
the  President,  but  he  need  not  take'tbem ; 
powerful  talents  may  be  tendered  to  him, 
but  ho  need  not  use  them.  For  the  space  of 
four  years  he  is  master  without  appeal ;  and 
if  his  talents  or  his  morality  happen  to  be 
insufiScient  for  his  duties,  he  is  at  full  liberty 
to  do  all  that  in  four  years  can  be  done  to- 
wards the  ruin  of  his  country.  And  the 
example  of  Buchanan  living  in  FennsylTania, 
absolutely  forgotten,  shows  that,  even  if  he 
had  misused  his  powers  for  the  furtherance 
of  actual  treason,  he  may  yet  securely  count 
upon  i^tiring  into  safe  obseurity  when  his 
term  is  over. 

The  strange  peculiarity  of  the  American 
Constitution,  as  it  now  works,  is  that  it 
stakes  everything  upon  a  single  throw.  The 
whole  destiny  of  toe  country  is  hazarded, 
without  possibility  of  recall,  upon  the  result 
of  the  Presidential  election.    Our  ntlen  in 
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England  are  cbosen  in  many  different  ways, 
and  owe  their  position  to  a  variety  of  con- 
verging causes.     Parliamentarjr  distinction, 
official     experience,    social    popularity,   dis- 
tinguished birth,  all  go  for  something  in  the 
selection  of  the  statesmen  by  whom  our  em- 
pire is  governed.     But  yet  we  do  not  abso- 
lutely trust  any  of  these  things,  nor  all  of 
them  connbined.     We  never  so  resign   our- 
selves   into   the  hands   even   of    the    most 
honoured    ruler  that  we  cannot  recall  the 
trust  in   case  of  need.     If  he  deceives  our 
expectations,  and  his  incompetence  is  proved 
by  some  striking  faihire,  the  ousting  vote  is 
always    ready,   and  the 'rival  is  always  at 
hand  to  take  his  place.     But  the  Americans 
bind    themselves   over,   by   indentures  that 
cannot  be  broken,  to  serve  their  master  abso- 
lutely during  the  space  that  has  been  fixed. 
It  is  a  grievous  error  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  gi^verned  by  mob-law.     We  could 
almost  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  wish  they 
were.     They  are  governed  by  that  which  is 
much    worse — the    irremovable    ruler   of  a 
moVs  choice.     At  least,  if  the  mob  had  any 
voice  in  the  government,  they  would  not  feel 
themselves  bound  to  persevere  in  a  ruinous 
policy  as  a  matter  of  personal  consistency  or 
to   fulfil    election  pledges.     The   American 
President  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  demo- 
cracy which  for  years  past  we  have  been  so 
often  called  upon  to  admire  and  to  copy,  and 
he  appears  to  combine  in  himself  all  the  evils 
which  it  is  possible  for  a  ruler  to  unite.     He 
has   not   a  king's   interest  to  preserve  the 
country  with  which  his  own  and  nis  dynasty's 
interests,  are  bound  up;  he  has  not  a  con- 
stitutional minister's  constant  responsibility ; 
and   he  extends  his  tenure  of  office  over  a 
term  of  years  which  is  amply  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  conduct  his  country  to  destruc- 
tion.    If  he  were  chosen  by  angels,  be  might 
succeed.     If  even  the  results  of  popular  elec- 
tion had  been  those  which  the  founders  of 
the  Republic  fondly  counted  on,  something 
better  might  have  come  to  it.     We  need  not 
describe  what  the  Presidential  elections  have 
really  been.-     The  jealousy  of  merit  by  which 
democracies  have  been  haunted  in  all  times 
has  worked  with  fatal  eff'ect.     It  has  become 
a  standing  maxim  of  policy  with  the  conven- 
tions by  whom  the  candidate  of  each  party  is 
chosen,  that  he  must  be  obscure  enough  to 
have   excited    no   enmity   by   his    previous 
public  career;   for,  though  a  distinguished 
candidate  might  better  serve  the  country,  it 
is  the  obscure  candidate  who  is  most  likely 
to  appease   all  jealousies  and   to  secure  a 
party   victory.     As    Mr.  Trollope    puts    it, 
*  But  one   requisite   is   essential  for  a  Pre- 
sident :  he  must  be  a  man  whom  none  as  yet 
have  delighted  to  honour.' 


These  several  causes  are  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  fact  that  the  chief  magis- 
trate is  incapable,  and  that  he  can  find  no- 
thing but  incapacity  to  serve  him.  Every- 
thing has  been  staked  on  the  ability  of  the 
President,  and  of  the  subordinates  whom  he 
selects ;  and  every  precaution  has  been  taken 
to  place  the  office  in  imbecile  hands.  All 
the  best  men  have  been  effectually  driven 
from  the  arena  of  politics;  and  of  those  who 
remain,  the  obscurest  is  selected  to  wield  a 
power  nearly  as  large,  and  quite  as  uncon- 
trolled, as  the  power  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  No  other  explanation  is  needed  to 
account  for  the  'swaggering  imbecility'  of 
the  Washington  statesmen,  or  the  piteous 
plight  in  which  their  country  lies. 

The  singular  success  of  the  South  forms  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  disasters  which  have 
attended  tho  administration  of  the  North. 
Perhaps  it  is  tho  more  striking  from  the  * 
absolute  confidence  with  which  its  failure 
was  predicted.  Even  those  ^ho  wished  it 
to  succeed  did  not  believe  its  success  to  be 
possible,  destitute  as  it  was  of  all  the  ma- 
terial of  war,  hampered  by  slaves  whose 
rebellion  it  might  have  cause  to  fear,  and 
fearfully  overmatched  in  numbers.  lis  suc- 
cess is  due  to  precisely  the  same  cause  as 
that  which  determined  the  Northern  failures. 
Its  civil  and  military  leaders  have  been  men 
of  first-rate  ability,  and  their  talent  has  more 
than  compensated  for  deficiencies  of  material 
and  of  force.  At  first  sight  their  superiority 
in  ability  to  their  adversaries  might  seem  in* 
explicable :  for  both  sections  of  the  former 
United  States  are  alike  Republican,  and  both 
are,  in  the  main,  based  upon  universal 
suffrage.  There  is  a  limitation  of^the  suffrage 
in  the  Carolinas :  but  it  is  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  influence  the  general  result. 
Apparently  this  might  seem  to  negative  Ihe 
doctrine  that  the  capacity  of  public  men 
must  necessarily  be  dwarfed  by  a  system  of 
universal  suffrage.  If  democratic  institutions 
are  to  bear  the  blame  of  Lincoln  and  Pope, 
they  have  a  right,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be 
credited  with  the  merits  of  Davis  and  Jack- 
son. This  is  so  in  appearance,  but  only  in 
appearance.  The  element  of  slavery  must 
be  taken  into  account  before  the  comparison 
will  be  just 

It  is 'usually  assumed  that  a  democracy 
with  slaves  is  a  democracy  still ;  and  that, 
for  all  political  purposes,  it  will  present  the 
same  characteristics  as  a  democracy  in  which 
slavery  does  not  exist.  IL|fin  this  assump- 
tion the  example  of  Atherflnas  often  been 
quoted  to  prove  that  political  ability  may 
abound  in  a  democratic  atmosphere.  Such 
arguments  are  utterly  sophistical.  The  pre- 
sence of  slavery  alter^eJl^^v^^pi^u)!'  the 
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government  altopjether.  Tlie  suffrage,  from 
which  a  largo  black  population  is  excluded, 
may  be  called  universal  by  those  who  value 
a  high-sounding  name,  but  it  has  no  sort  of 
similarity  to  the  univei-sal  suffrage  which 
exists  where  the  population  is  all  white.  The 
evil  of  universal  suffrage  is,  that  it  places  the 
poorest  and  rudest  section  of  the  community 
in  uncontrolled  possession  of  pplitical  power. ' 
But  it  only  does  this  because  they  are  nu- 
merically Ihe  majority.  Cut  a  huge  slice  off 
that  section,  and  declare  that  they  shall 
have  no  votes  because  of  their  c9lour,  and 
the  numerical  majority  is  at  an  end.  The 
remnant  of  it  ceases  to  be  the  most  numerous 
class,  and  therefore  ceases  to  be  supreme. 
The  negroes  in  the  South  are  about  one-third 
of  the  population,  and  their  disfranchisement, 
therefore,  has  precisely  the  same  effect  upon 
the   political   balance  of  power  that  would 

.  result  from  disfranchising  about  six  mil- 
lions of  the  lowest  and  least  educated 
whites  in  the. North.  By  itself  this  consti- 
tucs  a  material  derogation  from  the  complete- 
ness of  universal  suffrage.  But  the  existence 
of  slavery  has  a  still  more  powerful  Operation 
in  modifying  the  working  of  a  constitution 
which  is  nominally  democratic.  In  all  re- 
stricted suffrages  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
on  the  part  of  those  electors  who  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  to  sympathize  with  their 
disfranchised  fellow-citizens,  and  to  vote  in  a 
more  radical  sense  than  their  stake  in  the 
established  order  of  things  would  lead  one  to 
anticipate.  This  inclination  partly  arises 
from  the  pressure  exercised  upon  them  by 
their    friends,   neighbours,   and    customers: 

.  partly  it  is  antagonism  to  the  classes  above 
them,  who  are  their  only  political  rivals.  In 
England  we  feel  the  operation  of  this  law 
very  sensibly.  The  Ten-pounders,  wherever 
thSy  exist  in  large  bodies,  are  very  nearly  as 
radical  as  the  five-pounders  could  be ;  and 
arc  only  not  dangerous  because  such  con- 
stituencies are  not  numerous.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  London  to  be  more  Radical  if 
every  pauper  had  a  vote.  If  the  same  law 
were  in  operation  in  the  Confederate  States, 
where  the  electoral  districts  are  equal,  it 
would  avail  them  very  little  to  exclude  one- 
third  only  from  the  suffrage.  We  exclude  a 
far  larger  proportion  in  London,  without  pro- 
ducing any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  demo- 
cratic predilections  of  the  constituencies. 
Bat  the  whole  case  is  altered  when  the  ex- 
cluded class  consists  of  a  degriided  and  de- 
spised race,  ^e  sympathy  for  the  non- 
electors,  whichflpraws  down  those  above 
them  to  their  own  views,  ceaaes  altogether. 
All  Uie  sympathies  of  **  the  mean  whites^  in 
the  Confederacy  are  with*  the  masters,  not 
with  the, slaves.     The  veiy  aversion  to  labour 


among  them,  which,  in  a  material  and  moral 
point  of  view,  is  so  detrimental,  politically 
has  the  effect  of  causing  them  to  lean  upoo 
the  class  above  them.  The  planters  exercise 
without  hindrance  the  natural  influence  of 
wealth,  and  the  levelling  tendencies  of  a 
democratic  form  of  government  are  wholly 
neutralized.  We  are  very  far,  indeed,*  from 
implying  any  admiration  of  slavery  by  these 
remarks.  We  are  only  pointing  out  the 
political  influence  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  institution  exerts — its  one  virtue  amid  a 
thousand  crimes.  It  produces  a  very  effec- 
tive— though,  on  many  accounts,  a  very  ob- 
jectionable— ^form  of  aristocracy ;  and  for 
political  purposes  the  community  in  which  it 
exists  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  an 
aristocratic  constitution.  Among  these  the 
chief  and  most  striking  is  the  ready  produc- 
tion of  political  ability,  and  the  eager  recog- 
nition of  it  when  it  is  produced.  •  The  result 
has  been  that,  while  tne  North  has  surren- 
dered itself  to  the  guidance  of  its  weakest 
men,  the  South  has  put  forward  its  strongest. 
The  issue  is  no  matter  of  surprise.  Mere 
wealth  and  numbers  are  no  compensation  for 
feeble  generalship  and  bungling  administra- 
tion. The  contrast  of  institutions,  and  the 
consequent  contrast  of  leaders,  have  told  with 
an  effect  which  no  disparity  of  resources 
could  countervail.  <  Skill  has' been  more  than 
a  match  for  brute,  unintelligent  force ;  and 
the  aristocracy,  that  was  decried  as  enervated 
and  demoralized,  has  borne  the  powerful  and 
braggart  democracy  to  the  ground. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  the  one  advantage 
which  democracy  has  shown  itself  to  possess 
during  the  great  experiment  of  which  we  are 
witnessing  the  close.  For  giving  free  conrse 
to  that  civilization  whose  fruit  is  material 
prosperity  alone,  it  possesses  an  unequalled 
efficacy.  Though  its  influence  upon  morality 
of  all  kinds  has  been  most  pernicious,  yet  by 
giving  rein  to  the  activity  and  the  intellectual 
power  of  the  rac^  that  it  has  formed,  it  has 
conduced  to  the  achievement  of  magnificent 
results.  So  far  as  mines,  manufactureis  rail- 
roads, and  harvests  are  the  end  of  human 
existence,  it  has  answered  while  it  lasted :  bnt 
it  bore  within  it  the  seeds  of  speedy  and  in- 
evitable decay.  It  was  essentially  a  fair- 
weather  system.  In  a  world  where  there  are 
no  political  dangers — where  discontent,  and 
discord,  and  rebellion  are  unknown — where 
such  a  world  is  found.  Democracy  may  suc- 
ceed. Probably  no  government  at  all  would 
sucQeed^  better  still.  But  until  we  reach 
Utopia,  opposing  interests  and  clashing  senti- 
ments* are  certain  from  time  to  time  to  en- 
gender conflict;  and  a  State  must  have  a 
more  tenacious  organisation  and  abler  rulers 
than  Democracy  can  give  it,  if  itzlafcto  with- 
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stand  the  strain.  In  a  world  full  of  trouble, 
the  institutions  that  work  best  in  tlie  day  of 
trouble  are  those  to  which  a  prudent  com- 
mnnity  will  cling.  The  same  explanation,  to 
a  great  extent,  must  be  given  of  the  other 
strange  phenomenon  which  the  present  civil 
war  has  presented.  That  Democracy  should 
have  failed  as  a  machine  of  government  is 
not  surprising.  It  was  the  point  upon  which 
it  was  generally  admitted  to  be  weak.  It 
was  claimed  for  it  by  its  advocates  that  it 
reduced  the  costly  and  importunate  interfer- 
eiice  practised  by  Government  in  other  lands!* 
to  a  minimum  ;  and  it  was  granted  that  tfiis 
benefit  might  possibly  be  counteracted  in  a 
slight  degree  by  a  comparative  weakness  in 
the  executive.  But  this  is  not  the  only  nor 
the  most  startling  failure  of  the  American 
Democracy.  We  were  scarcely  prepared  to 
see  it  break  down  as  a  guarantee  for  liberty. 
It  is  true  that  in  France  her  two  revolutions 
have  in  each  case  ended  in  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  an  absolute  Monarch  :  but  we  hardly 
expected  to  see  this  precedent  followed  by  a 
people  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  the  people  who  were  leading 
the  vanguard  of  liberty,  whose  irrepressible 
love  of  freedom  set  all  ordinary  laws  at  defi- 
ance— who  were  continually  extolled  to  us  as 
the  pattern  we  were  to  follow  so  far  as  the 
bondage  of  our  Old- World  prejudices  would 
permit — that  they  should  surrender  their 
liberties  as  tamely  as  the  frightened  hour- 
geoisie  of  France.  Fate  has  indeed  taken  a 
malignant  pleasure  in  flouting  the  admirers 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  merely  that 
their  hopes  of  its  universal  empire  have  been 
disappointed,  or  their  predictions  of  its  un- 
broken prosperity  have  failed :  the  mortifica- 
tion has  been  much  deeper  than  this.  Every 
theory  to  which  they  paid  a  special-  homage, 
every  political  virtue  for  which  they  sought  a 
pattern  and  an  encouragement  for  us  in 
American  examples,  has  been  successively  re- 
pudiated by  their  favourite  statesmen.  They 
were  the  Apostles  of  Free  Trade :  America 
has  established  a  tariff,  compared  to  which 
our  heaviest  protection-tariff  has  been  flimsy. 
They  denounced  all  pas^  wars  as  a  device  for 
giving  out-door  relief  to  the  aristocracy,  and 
prophesied  that  as  the  aristocracy  lost  power 
war  would  disappear  :  their,  pet  Government 
has  waged  war  with  a  ferocity  which  must 
have  been  learnt  not  from  European,  but  from 
Eed  Indian  precedents.  They  called  for 
cheap  government,  and  inveighed  against 
costly  establishments  and  accumulated  debt 
as  a  penalty  for  aristocratic  rule :  America 
has  mortgaged  its  future  industry  at  a  rate 
as  far  exceeding  the  prodigality  of  the  English 
Government  as  the  Mississippi  exceeds  the 
Thames,  and  has  pui chased  xu) thing  but  dis- 


grace and  disaster  with  the  money.  And 
now  the  heaviest  blow  has  fallen  on  their 
dreams.  America  was  the  land  of  free- 
dom,— of  government  not  only  for  the  people, 
but  by  the  people,  of  strong  subjects  and 
weak  authority,  founded  on  the  rights  of  man 
and  the  inalienable  claim  of  the  ruled  to 
choose  the  ruler :  she  has  become  a  land  of 
passports,  of  conscriptions,  of  press-censor- 
ship and  post-office  espionage,  of  bastilles  and 
lettres  de  cachet.  Until  the  approach  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  forced  him  to  relax  his 
grasp,  there  was  little  difference,  save  in  the 
genius  of  the  rulers,  between  the  Government 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Government  of  Na- 
poleon III.  There  was  the  form  of  a  legis- 
lative assembly,  where  scarcely  any  dared  to 
oppose,  for  fear  of  a  charge  of  treason.  There 
has  been  the  same  manipulation  of  the  elec- 
tions— forcibTe  in  Kentucky  and  Maryland, 
and  corrupt  elsewhere.  There  has  been  the 
proclamation,  and  there  is  to  be  the  enforce- 
ment, of  even  a  more  pitiless  conscription. 
The  disregard  of.  personal  liberty  has  been 
still  greater;  and  till  Pope's  last  disastrous 
retreat,   the   subjection   of   the  Press*   has 

*  As  the  enslayement  of  the  Press  up  to  the  date 
of  the  second  battle  of  Bull's  Run  has  oeen  denied, 
we  subjoin  evidence  of  the  fact  from  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Williama,  though  the  fact  itself  is  notorious 
enough : — 

*The  following  are  fmong  the  leading  news- 
papers, the  jcirculation  of  which  has  been  sup- 
pressed by  order  of  the  Government: — In  New 
York  City,  the  'Journal  of  Commerce,'  'News,* 
*Da^-Book^'  and  *  Freeman's  Journal ;'  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  *  Christian  Observer;'  in  Missouri,  the 

*  Journal,'  *  Missourian,'  and  *  Herald.'  Those  sup- 
pressed by  the  mob  are  the  '  Standard'  (Concord. 
N.  H,),  *  Democrat'  (Bangor,  Maine),  *  Farmer* 
(Bridgeport,  Connecticut),  'Sentinel*  (Easton,  Pa.), 
and  the  'Republican*  (Westchester,  Pa.).      The 

*  New  York  Herald'  was  assailed  by  the  mob,  but 
was  spared  on  becoming  a  Government  paper. 

'  Nothing  can  more  clearly  illustrate  the  utter 
subjection  of  the  people  of  the  North  themselves 
to  the  despotism  which  in  a  few  short  mouths 
has  robbed  them  of  every  vestige  of  their  former 
liberty,  than  the  following  extract  from  the  card 
of  the  editor,  M.  E.  Masseras,  of  the  *  Courrier  dea 
Etats  Unis,*  a  Frencli  paper  published  in  New 
York,  on  retiring  by  order  of  the  Government  from 
the  editorsliip  of  that  paper.  He  says  that  in 
future  the  paper  will  eonhne  itself  simply  to  the 
news  of  the  day,  as  that  is  all  which  is  permitted, 
and  that  he  himself  will  retire  until  the  time  ar- 
rives when  he  will  be  permitted  to  speak  his  senti- 
ments.    He  concludes  as  follows: — 

"'To-day  as  in  April — still  more  than  then — I 
am  eonvinced  that  war  will  not  pave  the  Union, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  destroy  the  Re- 
public I  am  satisfied  that  the  majority  of  the 
nation  submits  to  a  war  wllich  it  does  not  approve, 
without  believing  in  the  happy  termination  about 
which  it  seeks  to  delude  the  people.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  war  is  the  work  of  a  party,  who  will  push 
it  to  the  last  extremity,  without  hesitating  at  any 
means  to  maintain  its  supremacy.    In  all  this  I  see 
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been  still  more  complete.  It  was  a  curious 
and  instnictive  exhibition  in  the  pattern  land 
of  liberty. 

We  do  not  blame  the  Americans  for  resort- 
ing to  strong  measures  in  a  time  of  great 
national  danger.  No  State,  however  well 
governed,  has  been  able  to  dispense  with 
them  in  the  presence  of  armed  revolt  But 
the  evil  symptom  lies,  not  in  the  fact  that 
strong  measures  have  been  used,  but  in  the 
mode  in  which  they  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  temper  in  which  they  have  been  received. 
Thtre  is  no  Parliamentary  authority  what- 
ever for  what  has  been  done.  It  has  been 
done  simply  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  fiat.  At  his 
simple  bidding,  acting  by  no  authority  but 
his  own  pleasure,  in  plain  defiance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Ck^nstitution,  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  has  been  suspended,  the  press 
mnzzled,  and  judges  prevented  by  armed  men 
from  enforcing  on  the  citizens'  behalf  the 
laws  to  which  they  and  the  President  alike 
have  sworn.  If  the  suspension  had  been 
authorised  by  due  course  of  law,  after  debate 
in  a  representative  assembly,  there  would  at 
least  have  been  a  fair  presumption  of  the 
necessity  of  such  measures.  If  it  had  been 
done  in  a  despotic  monarchy,  by  an  autocrat 
who  claimed  to  rule  by  right  divine,  it  at 
least  would  have  excited  no  surprise  and  in- 
fringed no  existing  rights.  But  there  is 
something  both  revolting  and  absurd  in  these 
pranks  of  despotism  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  Republic  who  was  elected  but 
yesterday  for  the  special  purpose  of  uphold- 
ing the  Constitution.  It^has  been  an  un- 
happy  freak  of  fortune  that  the  first  result  of 
this  crusade  to  confer  freedom  on  the  blacks 
has  been  a  formidable  inroad  upon  the  exist- 
ing liberties  of  the  whites. 

And  how  has  it  been  received?  how  has 
this  intolerable  usuraation  been  endured? 
how  have  the  bulwarks  which  the  founders 
of  the  Republic  provided  to  guard  the  liber- 
ties both  of  States  and  individuals — how  have 
they  stood  the  strain?  The  independent 
Supreme  Court — the  guardian  of  the  Consti- 
tution— superior  in  its  attributes  to  Congress 
itself — specially  charged  to  protect  the  sepa- 
rate rights  of  the  States-^how  has  it  executed 
its  function  of  resisting  the  encroachments  of 
the  Central  Government?  Everything  has 
given  way  before  them.   The  whole  fabric  of 

notliing  but  oppreraion,  niin— then,  m  a  iMt  con- 
solation, inevitable  reyolution.  And  as  the  situa- 
tion in  wliioh  the  Prest  is  placed  only  leares  me 
the  choice  between  blandly  praikin^  everything  or 
hohiing  ray  tongue,  I  deSiae  upon  silence.** 

'  The  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Washington  Qo- 
yemment  that  sveh  extreme  measures  are  neces- 
sary, proves  conclusively  that  there  must  be  a 
strong  feeling  of  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  the 
people  against  the  war.' 


legal  restraints  has  been  swept  aside  by  Pre- 
sident Lincoln  as  if  they  had  been  so  manj 
cobwebs ;  and  to  all  appeals  against  his  pro- 
ceedings, a  corporal's-guard  and  a  convoy  to 
Fort  La  Fayette  has  been  the  summary  reply. 
Legislative  bodies,  purged  of  their  refractory 
members,   have   silently  acquiesced.     News- 
papers, terrified   by  threats  of  suppression, 
have  not  till  very  recently  ventured  to  com- 
plain.    Speakers  at  public  meetings,  like  Mr. 
Ingersoll,  have  paid  by  the  loss  of  their  liber- 
ty the  penalty  for  a  few  outspoken  words  of 
4^1ame.      Even   private   intercourse    between 
friend   and  friend  has  not  been  safe.     Mr. 
Lincoln  has  not  yet  organized  a  corpe  of  spies ; 
among  the  American  people  they  might,  per- 
hapfi,  be  difficult  to  find  :  but  a  word  dropped 
against  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  if  overheard  by  a  po- 
liceman, has  sufficed  to  consign  the  utterer  to 
the  cells  of  the  American  iBastille.     Nay,  so 
complete  has  been  the  destruction  of  liberty, 
that  subordinates  have  ventured  to  infiict  ar- 
bitrary  imprisonment    upon   their   personal 
enemies,  for  crimes  of  which  no  vestige  of 
proof  is  producible.  The  case  of  poor  Colonel 
Bedge,  a  staunch  and  eager  Federal  soldier, 
who  was  imprisoned  for  three  weeks  withont 
the  pretence   of  a  hearing,  and   in   perfect 
ignorance  of  his  alleged  crime, — which  was 
a  trumped-up  charge  of  horse-stealing, — suf- 
ficiently shows  how  completely  civil  liberty 
has  disappeared.     Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  poor  pla- 
giarist in  the  aris  of  tyranny.     There  is  no- 
thing striking  or  original  in  his  proceedings ; 
his  plan  is,  just  like  that  of  any  Old-World 
despot,  to  crush  out  adverse  opinion  by  sheer 
force.     lie   suppresses   newspapei-s,   manipu- 
lates news,  seizes   the   telegraph,  imprisons 
hostile  speakers  and  writers,  and  gives  full 
rein  to  the  passions  of  his  subordinates,  just 
as  any  Louis  Napoleon  might  do :  and  the 
Courts,  which  were  established  to  guard  the 
citizens*  rights,  yield  to   his  encroach meiita 
tamely.     His  will  unsanctioned  by  any  legis- 
lative authority  has  been  held  to  be  a  sufil- 
cient  bar  to  actions  for  false  imprisonment,  a 
sufficient  return  to  writs  oi  habeas  corpus. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  as  danger  drew 
near  to  the  walls  of  Washington,  President 
Lincoln  relaxed  many  of  his  most  obnoxious 
edicts.  Travelling  was  again  permitted  in 
the  States,  a  modest  opposition  was  suffered 
to  show  itself  in  the' New  York  newspapers, 
the  publication  of  true  intelligence  ceased  to 
be  treason,  and  a  judge  in  the  extreme  North- 
ern State  of  Vermont  even  rentured  to  dis- 
pute the  validity  of  a  lettre  de  cachet.  Even 
in  his  repentance  Presi<lent  Lincoln  but 
humbly  continued  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
European  despots.  The  only  possible  pretext 
for  his  violent  measures  was  the  danger  of 
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"the  Republic,  and  this  is  the  apology  which 
liis  partisans  havo  offered  for  him.  But  the 
sharpest  period  of  his  despotism  was  the  time 
-when  the  Republic  was  comparatively  safe. 
It  only  began  to  relax  when  the  danger  of  the 
"Washington  Government  became  extreme. 
Sis  sudden  return  to  constitutional  paths, 
coinciding  exactly  with  the  approach  of  Jack- 
son, bears  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  the 
constitutions  which  so  many  European  des- 
p6t8  granted  one  after  another  in  the  spring 
months  of  1848.  His  universal  proclaiTmtion 
of  martial  law  as  soon  as  the  Confederates 
Bad  recrossed  the  Potomac,  bears  a  suspicious 
resemblance  to  the  facility  with  which  most 
of  these  CJonstitutions  were  taken  back. 
Whatever  course,  in  his  extremity,  he  may 
now  think  it  prudent  to  take,  the  fact  still 
remains  the  same,  that  for%  fifteen  months, 
tinder  his  rule,  absolute  power  was  the  only 
law  in  the  Republic  that  was  set  up  by  Wash- 
ington to  vindicate  the  rights  of  man. 

Surely  there  must  be  something  rotten  in 
the  political  condition  of  a  country  in  which 
freedom  could  be  overborne  so  rapidly,  even 
if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  constraint  was 
only  temporary,  until  the  pressing  danger 
had  passed  away.  A  free  people,  worthy  of 
the  blessings  they  enjoy,  do  not  allow  their 
liberties  to  be  suspended  even  for  a  time,  ex- 
cept by  legislative  power,  and  under  jealously 
watched  precautions.  The  precedent  is  one 
that  can  easily  be  turned  against  them  at 
some  future  time.  What  one  President  has 
done  by  an  arbitrary  decree,  another  Presi- 
dent may  do,  with  less  ground  for  it  and 
worse  aims.  If  a  standmg  army  is  to  be — 
as  seems. most  probable — a  permanent  insti- 
tution in  the  States,  a  military  President  will 
npt  be  an  impossibility.  If  he  should  be  in- 
clined— as  military  commanders  sometimes 
are — to  make  his  own  power  absolute,  Mr. 
Lincoln's  precedents,  which  no  one  has  ven- 
tured to  gainsay,  will  be  ready  to  his  hand. 
It  is  now  the  undisputed  law  of  the  United 
States  that  a  President  may  suspend  civil 
liberty  whenever  and  for  as  long  as  he  thinks 
fit ;  and  whenever  he  has  an  attached  army 
to  carry  out  his  commands,  the  suspension  is 
likely  to  last  for  an  indefinite  time.  All  these 
dangers  must  be  as  evident  to  the  most  super- 
ficial politician  of  the  Northern  States  as  they 
are  to  us.  And  yet,  until  the  near  approach 
o(  the  Confederates  unchained  all  tongues,  no 
voice  was  raised  against  encroachments  so 
fatal  in  principle,  and  at  the  time  so  uncertain 
even  in  their  immediate  issue.  We  feel  that 
such  things  could  not  have  taken  place  in 
England,  whatever  the  public  danger  might 
have  been.  The  event  in  our  history  which 
corresponds  the  most  nearly  to  the  present 
American  civil   war,  was  the  Rebellion  of 


1745.  It  was,  in  essence,  an  insurrection  of 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  against  the  other, 
and  was,  in  a  great  measure,  provoked  by 
antipathies  of  temper  and  of  race,  not  very 
dissimilar  to  those  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
the  present  civil  war.  Up  to  the  retreat 
from  Derby,  it  was  quite  as  threatening  as 
the  American  rebellion  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year ;  and  there  was  this  further  analogy, 
that  one  of  its  most  formidable  features  was 
the  extensive  sympathy  it  commanded  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  loyal  counties.  But  the 
English  Government  of  that  day  did  not  think 
themselves  justified,  by  the  imminence  of  the 
public  danger,  in  suspending  of  their  own 
authority,  every  guarantee  for  civil  liberty. 
They  did  not  suppress  hostile  newspapers,  or 
enforce  a  conscription,  or  establish  martial 
law,  by  Royal  proclamation,  or  forbid  any 
Englishman  to  leave  English  shores,  or  throw 
men  into  prison  for  twelve  months  without 
cause  assigned  or  hearing  granted,  or  send 
men  to  the  Tower  for  expressing,  within 
hearing  of  a  policeman,  a  pity  for  the  volun- 
teers who  were  marching  to  the  war.  Still 
less  did  they  venture  to  arrest  judges  for  giv- 
ing judgments  which  were  not  to  their  mindt 
"W  hatever  their  inclinations  may  have  been, 
such  monstrous  invasions  of  English  liberty 
would  have  been  beyond  their  power  to  com- 
mit The  rebellion  itself  would  have  been  a 
slight  danger  compared  to  the  resistance 
which  any  such  attempts  would  have  aroused. 
Yet  was  this  in  Monarchical  England  a  cen- 
tury ago ;  not  in  Republican  America,  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Surely 
there  must  be  a  cause  for  this  startling  con-  • 
trast  Both  nations  inherit  the  same  tradi- 
tions of  freedom  and  the  same  Anglo-Saxon 
courage.  How  is  it  that  a  people  reputed  so 
unnily,  have  become  suddenly  so  tame  ? 

It  is  only  in  their  institutions  that  we  can 
find  the  exjplanation  of  this  sudden  pliability. 
In  part  it  must  be.  imputed  lo  the  vehement 
partisanship  which  has  so  long  marked  the 
course  of  American  politics.  The  habit  of 
compromising  nothing,  of  giving  no  quarter 
to  a  minority,  and  expecting  none  from  a  ma- 
jority, is  not  a  habit  of  mind  likely  to  en- 
courage a  reverence  for  individual  freedom. 
Sending  the  minority  to  prison,  is  a  proceed- 
ing only  one  degree  more  severe  than  the 
utter  political  extermination  which  has  al- 
ways been  enjoined  by  the  laws  of  war  in  the 
electioneering  conflicts  of  the  United  States. 
But  undoubtedly  the  chief  cause  is  the  ab- 
sence of  any  prominent  class  to  act  as  leaders 
in  defending  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
country.  Old  King  Tarquin  knew  what  he 
was  about  when  he  symbolised  the  surest 
mode  of  enslaving  a  community  by  striking 
off  the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies.    Demo- 
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cracy  lias  proceeded  upon  King  Tarquin's 
principle,  and  has  successfully  achieved  the 
results  that  he  predicted.  If  the  heads  of 
the  tallest  poppies  have  not  been  cut  off,  care 
at  least  has  been  taken  that  they  should  not 
grow  above  the  common  level.  A  commu- 
nity has  been  produced -^ith  no  leading  and 
independent  class,  and  its  liberties  have  been 
yieldeil  up  at  the  first  assault  It  could  no 
more  have  resisted  the  onset  of  an  organised 
and  armed  bureaucracy,  than  a  rabble  of 
peasants  can  resist  an  army.  America  is  not 
the  only  illustration  of  this  truth  that  the 
present  age  has  witnessed.  ^  Hungary  on  one 
side,  and  France  on  the  other,  strikingly  de- 
monstrate how  tenaciously  a  people  can  clrng 
to  its  lil^rty  when  they  have  natural  leaders 
to  guide  them,  how  tamely  they  can  yield  it 
up  when  they  havfe  not 

But  events  appear  to  be  hastening  on  to  a 
crisis  which  must  force  on  us  &r  other  con- 
siderations than  these.  England  has  hitherto* 
bi3en  an  inert  and  passive  bystander.  Pre- 
cluded by  her  uniform  policy  of  neutrality 
from  intervening  in  a  struggle  of  which  she 
was  bearing  far  more  than  a  neutral's  share, 
she  has  been  content  to  sit  still  and  watch. 
There  has  been  much  for  us  to  learn  from 
recent  events,  from  whatever  point  of  view 
we  may  regard  them.  They  have  left  a  deep 
and  permanent  mark  upon  the  convictions  of 
the  English  people.  A  few  ye^irs  ago  a  delu- 
sive optimism  was  creeping  over  the  minds 
of  men.  There  was  a  tendency  to  push  the 
belief  in  the  moral  victories  of  civilisation  to 
.an  excess  which  now  seems  incredible.  It 
was  esteemed  heresy  to  distrust  anybody,  or 
to  act  as  if  any  evil  still  remained  in  human 
nature.  At  home  we  were  exhorted  to  show 
*  our  confidence  in  our  countrymen,'  by  con- 
fiding the  guidance  of  our  policy  to  the  igno- 
rant, and  the  expenditure  of  our  wealth  to 
the  needy.  Abrcj^d  wo  were  invited  to  be- 
lieve that  commerce  had  triumphed  where 
Christianity  had  failed,  and  that  exports  and 
imports  had  banished  war  from  the  earth. 
And  generally  we  were  encouraged  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  we  were  permanently 
hfted  up  from  the  mire  of  passion  and  pre- 
judice in  which  our  forefathers  had  wallowed. 
The  last  -fifteen  years  have  been  one  long 
disenchantment ;  and  the  American  civil  war 
is  the  culmination  of  the  process.  We  now 
know  how  the  government  of  the  mqltitude 
answers  in  trying  times,  and  how  the  love  of 
peace  flourishes  among  the  most  trading  na- 
tions of  the  world.  And  we  have  seen  a 
hopeless  war  persisted  in  with  an  objectless 
passion  which  neither  .king  nor  aristocracy 
ooald  rival,  and  disgraced  by  atrocities  so 
foul  and  fearful  that  we  must  recur  to  the 


wars  of  Tilly  to  find  a  parallel.  It  is  some, 
though  a  very  faint,  consolation  for  all  that 
we  are  suffering  from  this  terrible  contest, 
that  our  optimist  delusions  are  probably  cared 
for  another  quarter  of  a  century  at  the  least. 

But  the  time  seems  to  be  passing  fast  in 
which  we  can  confine  our  thoughts  to  the 
abstract  lessons  that  have  been  taught  by  the 
civil  ^ar.     A  new  order  of  things  is  being 
opened  to  us  by  the  events  that  are  passing 
as  we  write.     What  may  be  the  fate  of  the 
camfdign  which  is  now  progressing  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  predict    We  roust  give 
up  the  hope  of  being  able  to  conjecture  the 
probable  course  of  events  even  during  the 
brief  interval  which  must  elapse  before  the 
lines  we  are  writing  can  meet  the  reader's 
eye.     Before  that  time  it  is  not  beyond  the 
range  of  possibility  that  Jackson  should  be 
on  nis  way  to  New  York  or  McClellan  on 
his   way  to   Richmond.     A  more   probable 
contingency  is  that  the  fighting  will  continue 
with  various  success  not  far  from  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac.     But  whatever  the  fortune 
of  war  may  be  on  the  debateable  land  that 
separates  the  two  Confederations,  no  specta- 
tor can  by  this  time  entertain  any  doubt  as 
to  what  will  be  the  practical  upshot  of  the 
struggle.      Tlio  desolating  warfare   may  be 
continued  until,  to  use  Commander  Maury's 
fearful  phrase,  the  combatants  shall  drift  into 
a  war  of  exhaustion.     But  whether  the  cost 
in  blood  and  money  be  great  or  small,  there 
can   be   but  one   issue  to  the  contest — the 
Southern  States  must  form  an  independent 
nation.     The  hatred  between  the  two  parties 
is   too   deadly  for  reconciliation,  and  their 
warlike  power  is  too  nearly  balanced  for  per- 
manent conquest     There  is  just  the  same 
chance  of  the  Federals  reconquering  the  Cot- 
ton States  that  there  was  of  the  Spaniards  re- 
conquering Mexico  in  1822.   The  Southerners 
have  shown   every   characteristic   that  can 
mark   an   independent   nation.     They  have 
made  the  costliest  sacrifices  that  men  can 
make  to  assure  their  freedom  from  a  foreign 
rule,  and  they  have  fought  for  it  with  a  gal- 
lantry that  has  not  been  surpassed  in  all  the 
wars  of  liberation  the  world   has  seen.    Of 
their  power  of  self-government  and  cohesion 
they  have  given  proofs  that  cannot  be  gain- 
said.     History  contains  hardly  another  in- 
stance of  a  government  so  complete,  so  effect- 
ive, so  powerful,  so  popular,  so  wisely  guided, 
and  so  well  obeyed,  starting  into  life  at  the 
first  outset  of  revolution,  almost  in  sight  of 
the   enemy  it  had   defied.     Neither  in  the 
opening  history  of  the  United  Provinces  nw 
in  that  of  the  United  States  themselves,  can 
any  parallel  be  found  for  this  marvellous  feat 
of  administrative  energy  and  skill. 

The  display  of  these  qualities  on  the  part 
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of  this  new  nationality  is  not  without  practi- 
cal interest  to  us.  Before  long  it  will  connpel 
our  Government  to  abandon  the  inactive  and 
silent  part  which  it  has  hitherto  maintained. 
If  the  Confederates  have  proved  themselves  to 
be  a  nation,  as  a  nation  they  wiU  demand 
that  we  should  recognise  them.  It  is  clear,* 
that  sooner  or  later,  we  must  accede  to  the 
demand.  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  even  the  threatened  displeasure  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Government  will  not  be  a  justifica- 
tion sufficient  to  excuse  us  from  fulfilling  the 
plain  obligations  of  international  law.  If  the 
Federals  persist  in  refusing  to  recognise  the 
verdict  of  the  ordeal  to  which  they  have  ap- 
pealed, a  time  must  come  when  we  can  no 
longer  imitate  their  blindness.  We  cannot 
for  ever  carry  on  the  affairs  of  this  practical 
world  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  United 
States  are  rulers  over  an  enormous  region 
that  has  cast  them  off,  and  into  which,  in  fact, 
their  armies  cannot  venture  out  of  gunshot 
of  the  water.  Diplomatic  recognition  is  not 
an  empty  ceremony,  to  be  performed  or 
omitted  according  to  the  convenience  of  the 
inomcnt  It  has  a  practical  significance  and 
value  to  the  nation  recognising,  as  well  as  to 
the  nation  recognised  :  it  means  nothing  less 
than  the  power  of  protecting  our  citizens  and 
commerce  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
power  we  recognise.  In  admitting  diploma- 
tically the  indisputable  fact  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  and  the  Congress  at  Richmond  are  the 
rulers  of  the  Southern  States,  we  do  not 
merely  pay  them  an  idle  civility.  What  we 
thereby  do  is  to  saddle  them  with  a  respon- 
sibility for  all  that  is  done  to  British  citizens 
by  the  authorities  of  the  region  over  which 
they  rule.  As  matters  stand  now,  we  have 
no  redress  if  a  British  subject  is  maltreated. 
If  the  wrong  be  dotie  at  a  seaport,  we  might 
bombard  the  town ;  but  if  it  were  done  at 
Montgomery  or  Richmond,  we  should  be  abso- 
lutely without  resource.  We  could  not 
•plead  international  law  to  the  Government 
at  Richmond  ;  for  international  law  regulates 
only  the  relation  between  two  nations,  and 
the  Confederates,  by  our  own  decision,  are 
not  a  nation.  We  could  not  invade  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Confederate  States,  because,  on 
our  theory,  they.are  still  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  Government  that  rules  at  Washington. 
As  a  matter  of  strict  law,  the  only  person  we 
can  call  to  account  for  any  wrong  done  to 
one  of  the  Queen's  subjects  at  Richmond  is 
President  Lincoln,  It  of  course  -Would  be 
out  of  the  question  practically  that  any  pro- 
ceeding so  absurd  should  be  .  taken.  But 
still  that  ridiculous  predicament  brings  home 
to  us  the  fact  that  the  only  Government  re- 
sponsible to  us  for  the  well-treatment  of  the 
English  subjects  over  a  vast  region  of  North 


America,  is  the  Government  which,  of  all 
others,  has  the  least  power  to  secure  it  The 
anomaly,  of  course,  is  equally  great  on  the 
other  side.  There  arc  hundreds  of  Confede- 
rate citizens  in  England  who  have  no  legal 
guardian  of  their  rights.  To  Mr.  Adams  or  to 
any  of  the  Federal  consuls  they  could  not 
apply  without  disavowing  the  allegiance 
which  they  believe  themselves  to  owe  to  the 
new  Government;  and,  in  disavowing  the  ex- 
istence of  that  Government,  we  of  course  re- 
fuse to  admit  any  authority  in  its  agents. 
These  things  are  not  a  mere  matter  of  form : 
if  they  were,  the  whole  machinery  of  consuls 
and  diplomatists  would  be  a  very  useless  bur- 
den upon  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The  ne- 
glect of  them  may  at  any  moment  seriously 
compromise  both  national  interests  and  pri- 
vate rights. 

In  course  of  time,  then,  the  recognition 
must  take  place.  Upon  that  point  there  is 
not  much  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  But  there  is  considerable 
dispute  as  to  the  period  at  which  the  inevi- 
table admission  can  be  properly  made,  with- 
out needlessly  affronting  the  unreasonable 
susceptibilities  of  the  North.  Formal  preten- 
sions to  a  dominion  which  is  a  pure  chiinera 
are  no  novelties  in  history.  There  is  some- 
thing inexplicable  in  the  tenacity  with  which 
potentates  have  always  clung  to  titles  of 
power  from  which  the  reality  has  hopelessly 
passed  away.  Our  own  Kings  continued  to 
call  themselves  Kings  of  France  two  centu- 
ries and  a-half  after  the  l^t  rood  of  French 
ground  had  been  taken  from  us.  The  Em- 
pire of  Germany  was  *  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire' until  1806.  The  King  of  Italy,  we 
believe,  still  calls  himself  King  of  Jerusalem; 
and  his  descendants  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
continue  to  -emblazon  the  cross  of  Savoy,  in 
perpetuam  memoriam  of  their  progenitor's 
turpitude,  for  many  centuries  after  the  mere 
recollection  of  his  sway  shall  have  faded  from 
the  valleys  which  were  the  ancient  heritage 
of  bis  house.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the  case 
of  the  United  Slates  is  not  that  they  continue 
to  claim  a  dominion  which  they  have  not  got, 
and  are  not  likely  to  recover,  but  that  they  in- 
sist that  all  the  other  Sjates  of  the  civilised 
world  shall  humour  the  delusion.  There 
are  four  or  five  Spanish  families  which,  when- 
ever the.  Spanish  throne  is  vacant,  always 
make  a  solemn  protest  that  the  right  to  the 
succession  really  lies  in  them,  and  that  their 
pretensions  are  not  to  be  held  barred  by  the 
occupancy  of  a  wrongful  claimant.  But  then 
they  play  this  farce  out  entirely  among  them- 
selves. They  do  not  insist  on  royal  honours, 
or  think  themselves  misused  because  the 
'  Sovereigns  of  Europe  do  not  send  Ministers 
h    to  reside  at  their  Courts.     In  process  of  time 
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we  may  hope  that  the  inexorable  logic  of 
facts  may  reduce  tbo  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  the  same  reasonable  frame  of  mind. 
Such  delusions  cure  themselves  at  last.  But 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  pro- 
cess of  conviction  will  be  a  rapid  one.  As 
far  as  any  probable  or  practicable  object 
goes,  the  war  will  be  just  as  reasonable 
twenty  years  hence  as  it  is  now.  It  is  very 
likely  that  when  repeated  defeats  or  the  utter 
desolation  of  the  border  countries  shall  have 
put  an  end  to  military  enterprises,  the  United 
States  may  follow  the  example  of  Spain,  and 
attempt  to  maintain  their  claims,  or  at  least 
to  wreak  their  vengeance,  by  an  intermina- 
ble war  of  naval  expeditions.  At  sea  they 
may  be  able  to  maintain  their  superiority  for 
a  long  time;  and  tliough  naval  supremacy 
may  not  enable  them  to  conquer,  it  may  en- 
able them  to  impoverish  and  to  annoy.  It 
is  not  impossible  that,  in  spite  of  any  defeats 
on  land,  the  towns  like  New  Orleans,  which 
are  at  the  mercy  of  gun-boats,  may  still  re- 
main in  their  hands.  In  fact  their  present 
hold  on  the  Confederate  States  amounts  to 
very  little  more  than  the  possession  of  a  few 
towns  which  gun-boats  can  command.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  profitable  to  call  to 
mind  what  policy  the  Uiiited  States  them- 
selves observed  to  another  Government  when 
it  was  in  the  plight  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves now.  In  the  spring  of  1822,  though 
there  was  little  doubt  of  the  probable  issue 
of  the  efforts  which  the  Spanish- American 
Colonies  were  making  to  free  themselves  from 
the  mother  country,  yet  the  Spanish  forces 
had  not  been  expelled  from  these  colonies; 
and  in  Mexico,  Peru,  Columbia,  and  Vene- 
zuela, they  still  held  the  most  important  po- 
sitions. Under  these  circumstances,  in  March, 
1822,  President  Monroe's  Message  to  Con- 
gress was  delivered,  and  contained  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

'As  soon  as  the  movement  assumed  such  a 
steady  and  consistent  form  as  to  uinke  the  suc- 
cess of  tl)e  Provinces  probable,  the  rights  to 
which  they  were  entitled  by  the  Law  of  Nations 
as  equal  parties  to  a  civil  war  were  extended  to 
them.  Each  party  was  pernn'tted  to  enter  our 
ports  with  ifs  public  or  private  sliips.  .  .  Through 
the  whole  of  this  contest  the  United  States  have 
remained  neutral,  and  have  fulfilled  with  the 
utmost  impartiality  all  the  obligations  incident 
to  that  character.  The  contest  has  now  reached 
8Qoh  a  stage,  and  been  attended  with  such  deci- 
siye  success  on  the  part  of  the  Pn^yinces,  that 
it  merits  the  most  profound  consideration,  whe- 
ther their  right  to  the  rank  of  independent  na- 
tions, with  all  the  advantages  incident  to  it  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  is  not 
complete.' 

The  first  part  of  this  extract  curiously  con- 
trasts with  the  invectives  that  they  have  la- 


vished on  us  for  our  recent  policy.     They  ex- 
tended the  rights  of  belligerents  promptly  and 
readily  eujough  to  the  revolted  Provinces  of 
Spain :  but  they  have  been  furious  with  Eng- 
land for  doing  the  same  by  the  revolted  States 
of  America     The   only  difference   between 
the  two  cases  is  that  we  behaved  more  kindly 
to  them  than  they  behaved  to  Spain.     They 
admitted   the  armed  ships  of  both    parties, 
while  we  have  excluded  both ;  and  the  exclu- 
sion falls  far  the  most  heavily  on  the  ships  of 
the  revolting  Power,  which  has  not  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  and  consequently  cannot  ase 
its  own  ports,  except  by  breaking  a  blockade. 
President   Monroe's  suggestion   that    the 
Senate   should  recognize  the  revolted   Pro- 
vinces, was  naturally  not  very  agreeable  to 
the  Spanish  Minister.     He  replies  the  next 
day  in  a  despatch  which  might  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Seward,  except  that  it  con- 
tamed  no  threat  of  war.    The  Spanish  habit 
of  bravado  appears  to  be  a  rudimentary  and 
imperfect  quality,  compared  to  the  American 
habit  of  brag : — 

'  In  the  National  Intelligencer  of  this  day  I 
have  seen  the  message  of  the  President,  in  which 
he  proposes  the  recognition  by  the  United  Statea 
of  the  insurgent  Governments  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica. How  great  my  surprise  waa,  may  easily 
be  judged  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  con- 
duct of  Spain  towards  this  Republic,  and  who 
knows  the  immense  sacrifices  she  has  made  to 
preserve  her  friendship.  In  fact,  who  ooold 
think  that,  "in  return  A»r  as  great  proof  of 
friendship  as  one  nation  can  give  to  another, 
this  Executive  would  propose  that  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Ultra-Marine  Possessions  of  Spain 
should  be  conntenanced  ?  and,  moreover,  will 
not  his  astonishment  be  augmented!  to  see  that 
this  Power  is  desirous  to  give  the  destructive 
example  of  panctioning  the  rebellion  of  provinces 
which  have  received  no  offence  from  the  mother 
country,  to  whom  she  has  granted  a  participa- 
tion of  a  Free  Constitution,  and  to  whom  site 
has  extended  all  the  rights  and  prei-ogatlvts  of 
Spanish  citizens  ?  In  vain  will  a  [jarallel  be  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  between  the  emancipation 
of  this  Republic  and  that  which  the  Spanish  re- 
bels attempt.* 

Then  he  goes  on  to  abuse  the  anarchy  and 
tyranny  of  the  new  Government,  and  says 
that  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  are 
suppressed ;  and  concludes  :-r- 

*  Where  are  those  Governments  that  ought  to 
be  recognised  ?  where  the  pledges  of  their  stabi- 
lity ?  wheie  the  proof  that  those  Provinces  will 
not  return  to  a  union  with  Spain,  when  so  maoy 
of  their  inhabitants  desire  it?  And,  in  fine, 
where  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  sanction 
and  declare  legitimate  a  rebellion,  without  cause, 
and  the  event  of  which  is  not  even  decided  ?' 

In  spite  of  this  protest,  in  spite  of  the  fact« 
that  the  issue  of  the  rebellion  was  not  de- 
cfded,  and  that  *  ^^^jfgy%j^|^  |with  the 
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old  Government  existed  among  many  of  tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  revolted  Provinces,  tbe 
American  statesmen  were  inexorable.  They 
recognised  Columbia  in  tbe  course  of  1822, 
tbougb  Porto  Cabello  in  that  colony  was  not 
evacuated  by  tbe  Spanish  troops  till  the  8th 
of  November,  1823  ;  and  they  recognised 
Mexico  before  the  end  of  1823,  though  St. 
Juan  de  Ulloa  in  tha^colony  was  not  relin- 
quished by  the  Spanisl  troops  till  the  l7th 
November,  1825.  Surely  they  cannot  com- 
plain if  the  measure  which  they  meted  out  to 
others  is  meted  back  to  them. 

The  recognition  of  a  State  whose  inde- 
pendence is  genuine  is  not  a  question  of  in- 
terest, but  of  right.  It  is  a  right  that  we 
have  acknowledged  repeatedly,  sometimes 
oven  before  it  had  actually  accrued :  Bel- 
gium, Gr^ce,  Italy,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  all 
the  Central  and  South  American  Republics, 
are  instances  of  the  alacrity,- sometimes  pre- 
mature and  excessive,  with  which  England  has 
recognised  each  new  member  of  the  family 
of  nations.  She  has  accepted  accomplished 
facts,  and  has  steadily  refused  to  enter  upon 
any  scrutiny  of  the  process  by  which  those 
facts  were  accomplished.  She  cannot  depart 
in  the  present  case  from  her  invariable  rule, 
without  casting  a  slur  upon  the  purity  of  her 
own  motives  on,  former  occasions,  and  imply- 
ing that  she  was  actuated  not  by  a  fixed 
policy,  but  by  the  desire  of  some  political 
advantage.  And  if  she  breaks  through  her 
own  precedents  merely  to  subserve  the  pur- 
poseless revenge  of  the  Northern  States,  she 
will  only  deepen  in  their  minds  the  convic- 
tion that  she  can  be  bullied  with  impunity, 
on  which  they  have  so  often  acted  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  There  are  a  few  politi- 
cians among  us  who  entertain  a  theory  that 
we  are  bound  to  make  a  special  exception  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  Confederacy,  because  of 
its  internal  institutions.  We  cannot  be 
friends,  they  say,  with,  a  Slave  Power. 
Their  zeal  has  eaten  up  all  recollection  of 
past  history  and  present  facts.  England  has 
never,  in  her  international  dealings,  taken  any 
cognizance  of  the  internal  institutions  of  other 
States.  We  certainly  have  no  admiration  for 
the  *  peculiar  institution.'  Unless  jealously 
supervised  by  public  authority,  it  gives  oppor- 
tunities for  very  fearful  cruelty;  and  in  all 
cases  it  exercises  a  deteriorating  and  paralyzing 
infiuence  on  the  white  man.  And  the  odious 
law,  under  which  the  offspring  follows  the 
condition  of  the  mother,  invests  the  slavery 
of  the  Confederate  States  with  a  special  horror, 
and  strips  it  of  the  apology  which  the  infe- 
riority of  the  African  race  supplies.  The  sale 
of  female  quadroons  is  an  abomination  which 
no  civilised  State  ought  to  tolerate.  That 
the  perpetuation  of  this  and  many  other  abuses 


is  due  to  the'  irritation  cansed  by  the  men- 
dacious and  unscrupulous  agitation  of  the 
Abolitionists,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt. 
When  the  lapse  of  time  shall  have  freed  tbe 
question  from  the  disturbing  element  of  party 
spirit  and  national  pride,  the  Confederates 
will  be  exposed  to  the  same  moral  influences 
as  those  which  are  gradually  chasing  slavery 
from  the  colonies  of  every  European  Power. 
Their  own  national  pride  will  make  then  gager 
to  wash  off  what  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world 
look  upon  as  a  stain.  That  a  general  omauTci- 
pation  will  be  an  immediate  or  even  an  early 
result  of  the  success  of  the  Confederates,  we 
do  not  believe.  But  that  those  ameliorations 
of  the  slave's  condition  will  be  introduced 
j  which  in  course  of  time  will  issue  in  freedom, . 
is  a  prophecy  which  the  general  teaching  of 
history  makes  it  perfectly  safe  to  hazard.  In 
truth  it  is  only  by  a  gradual  process,  in  which 
the  Negro's  culture  and  his  freedom  shall 
increase  together,  that  emancipation  is  either 
desirable  oi:  safe!  The  Federal  advocates  in 
this  country  confess  that  on  any  other  prin- 
ciple it  must  be  a  bloody  revolution.  One 
writer  proposes  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
that  when  the  North  has  conquered  the  South, 
the  300,000  slaveowners  shall  *  be  removed  by 
death,  exile,  onruin.'  Another  calmly  admits 
that  he  would  rather  proclaim  at  once  a  ser- 
vile war  and  run  the  risk  of  all  the  Negroes 
in  the  South  being  slaughtered  by  their  mas- 
ters, than  allow  slavery  to  continue,  for  how- 
ever short  a  time,  undisturbed.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that^  the  South  should  have  declined 
to  submit  to  the  government  of  philanthropists 
of  this  ferocious  type. 

But  whatever  the  probable  fate  of  slavery 
in  the  Confederacy  may  be,  it  cannot  affect 
the  national  duties  of  England.  We  are 
very  good  friends  with  the  Kingdom  of  Spain 
and  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  in  both  of  which 
slavery  flourishes,  and  where  there  is  neither 
an  immediate  nor  a  proximate  probability  of 
emancipation.*  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  that 
ten  years  have  not  elapsed  since  we  plunged 
into  a  bloody  war,  and  spent  some  eighty  mil- 
lions of  money,  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  an 
empire  in  which  the  white  slave-trade  is  still 
carried  on.  A  country  which  is  united  to 
Turkey  by  diplomatic  ties  so  affectionate  and 
confidential  is  not  called  upon  to  be  squeamish 
about  the  domestic  institutions  of  its  allies. 
But,  in  the  interest  of  the  Anti-Slavery  party 
themselves,  we  ought  to  be  careful  that  no  hos- 

*  In  Brazil  even  emancipated  slaves  r  re  disquali- 
fied by  law  from  voting  for  Senators,  Deputies  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  Members  or  the  Pro- 
vinciai  Assemblies,  and  from  being  elected  Senators 
Deputies,  or  Members  of  Provincial  Assemblies. 
These  are  the  only  civil  rights  which  they  do  not 
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tility  to  us  should  be  excitod  in  the  minds  of 
the  Confederates  by  any  undup  favour  shown 
to  their  opponents.  The  new  State  will  be 
bound  by  no  treaties  to  suppress  the  slave- 
trade,  and  the  precedent  we  ourselves  set  in 
the  case  of  the  traders  of  the  United  States 
will  preclude  us  from  demanding  a  right  of 
search,  except  where  it  has  been  voluntarily 
conceded. 

But,  in  truth,  the  whole  slavery  dispute 
jseeras  p%tty  and  trivial,  when  we  read  the 
weekly  narrative  of  American  carnage  or  the 
daily  tale^  of  Lancashire  starvation.  With 
every  respect  to  the  Negro,  we  cannot  stop 
to  inquire  into  wroftgs  under  which  he  appa- 
rently thrives  and  is  happy,  when  the  blood 
of  our  own  race  is  b^ing  poured  out  like 
water,  and  our  own  fellow-citizens  are  perish- 
ing by  inches.  We  cannot  contemplate  the 
battle-fields  strewn  with  corpses,  or  vast  re- 
gions once  busy  and  prosperous  now  laid 
waste  by  war,  and  console  ourselves  with  the 
reflection  that  if  it  be  only  continued  long 


enough,  it  may  possibly  end  in  promoting 
the  Negroes  suddenly  to  a  freedom  whidi 
they  will  not  appreciate,  and  will  certainr 
misuse.  We  cannot  reconcile  ourselves  U 
the  sight  of  a  famine-stricken  population  it 
home  by  the  hope  that,  if  their  sufferiogs  are 
sufficiently  prolonged,  the  integrity  of  an  ig- 
gressive  and  unscrupulous  empire  may  pees- 
bly  be  restored.  Ev^ry  consideration  of  k- 
manity  to  those  abroad  and  those  at  hoise 
demands  that  we  should  do  everything  in  on: 
power,  and,  if  need  be,  risk  something,  to 
bring  this  fearful  desolation  to  a  close,  is 
soon  as  the  time  cftmes — we  trust  that  it  may 
be  close  at  hand — when,  by  a  fair  interpre- 
tation of  international  law,  we  can  join  witL 
other  European  Powers  in  recognising  an 
independence  which  is  already  an  accom- 
plished fact,  there  is  a  fair  hope  that  the 
Federals  may  see  in  our  declaration  an  ho- 
nourable plea  for  retreating  from  a  contest 
from  which  they  will  assuredly  never  be 
extricated  by  success. 
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